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PREFACE 


Ss HE Engliſb Tongue, the preſent Speech of Great 
>% Britain, and the Subject Matter of this Dictionary, 
is a Compound of ancient Languages, as Britiſb, 
, (Welſh) Saxon, Daniſh, Norman and modern French, | 
„ Latin and Greek, From the five firſt of which, 
the Bulk or converſable Part is derived, and from 
© the two laft, the Technical Words or Terms of 
; Art and Science. The Briijh Tongue, though 
originally the native Language of the Country, makes, however, 
but the ſmalleſt Part of the Compoſition. For the Britains, having 
been gradually weakened by their Wars with the Picts, Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, &c. for the Space of one thouſand Years, were at laſt 
_ obliged to retire over the Britiſb Alps, carrying with them their Lan- 
Auage into that Part of Britain call'd Wales, where they have pre- 
ſerved it to this Day. Mean while their victorious Oppreſſors have 
outed the proper Owners of their Country, and, not only occupied 
their Lands, but induſtriouſly diſſeminated their own Languages, 

THE Roman Legions, though they reſided ſome hundreds of Years + 
in Britain, made no extraordinary Alteration in the Britiyfh Tongue, 
ſo tenacious were the Britains of their native Language at that Time. 
Nox did the Danes make much more, by Reaſon of the Shortneſs : .” | 
of their Reign, which was but about twenty ſeven Years, except in | 

. ſome of the Northern Counties, where they made their firſt Settle- 
ments, about 200 Years before they arrived at the ſupreme Power.. 
To this may be added, the Averſion that their Barbarity to the _ 
Britains had wrought in them, to their Government, Perſons and 
Speech. 2 . . RF 

TRE Saxons, by a longer Poſſeſſion, did more ſuppreſs the Britiſb 
Tongue, then mixed with ſome Latin and Danyh, and Cultivated 
their own Tongue univerſally throughout the Kingdom, 
To them ſucceeded the Normans, who induſtriouſly laboured to 

eradicate the Saxon Language, and eſtabliſh the French in its Stead z 
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and by this Means, the preſent common Speech of England i is AR 
the greateſt Part of a Saxon and French Original. 5 


Bur as for our Technical Words, or Terms of Art and Science, 


we, like the reſt of the Nations of Europe, have fetch'd them from 


the Greeks and Latins, together with the Arts and Sciences themſelves, 
Wx have likewiſe, by Commerce and Converſe, introduced many 


Words from the French, Danes, Germans, Italians, &c. 
| By this Coalition of Languages, and by the daily Cuſtom of 
Writers to introduce any emphatical and ſignificant Words, that by 
Travels or Acquaintance with foreign Languages they find, has ſo 
enriched the Engliſb Tongue, that it is become the moſt copious in 
Europe; and I may (I believe) venture to ſay in the whole World: 
So that we ſcarce want a proper Word to expreſs any Thing or Idea, 
without a Periphraſis, as the French, &c. are frequently obliged to 
do, by Reaſon of the Scantineſs of their Copia Verborum. 


Tris Copiouſneſs of the Engliſb Tongue, rendring it not poſlible 


to be comprized in the firſt Volume, has been the Occaſion, and 
the general Acceptance that my Labours therein have met with, the 
Encouragement, for my Proceedure in it, and preſenting the World, 
with this Second, in order to render this Dictionary as complete as I 
aðm capable. 
Bur beſides what 1 ul before have inſerted in the firſt Volume, 
had there been Room, I have ſince found many Words, and Terms 
of Art, and have had others communicated to me by ſome Perſons 
of generous and communicative Diſpoſitions, and have alſo added to 
this much other uſeful Matter, not at all in the former. 


| AND whereas bare verbal Deſcriptions and Explications of many 


Things, eſpecially in Heraldry and the. Mathematicks, produce but 
a feint and imperfect Idea of them in the Mind, I have here given 
. Cuts or engraven Schemes, for the more clear apprehending them. 
„ Abit deing ſo common with our modern Poets, to interſperſe 
the Grecian and Raman Theology, Mythology, &c. in their Works, 
an Unacquaintance with which renders their Writings either obſcure, 
or at leaſt leſs intelligible and taſteful to the Readers, I have in this 
Volume taken Notice of the moſt material Parts of the Accounts we 
have of their Gods, Goddeſſes, Oracles, Auguries, Divinations, . 


Ap as there has been among the Ancients, and is not yet grown 
out of Uſe, a Sort of Language called Hieroglypbical, i. e. expreſſing 
Matters by the Forms of Animals, Vegetables, &c. in Painting or 


Sculpture, I have interſperſed in their proper Places the moſt material 
Remains we meet with in Authors of thoſe myſterious Charac- 
ters, for Aſſiſtance of ſuch as deſire to be acquainted with the Dialect 


of ſuch ſpeaking Pictures, as our Oxford Almanacks were wont to be, 
and ſuch Hiſtories in Sculpture, as that on the North Side of the Mo- 
uument near London-Bridge. 


AND again, for the better Underſtanding of Hiſtory-Painting, I 


have here deſcribed in what Form, Poſtures, Dreſſes, and with what 


zun Statuaries, Catvers and Painters, ancient and modern, have 
| and 


K a % , ya 


. 


Dre 


D* 


d 


and do repreſent the Heathen Gods, Goddeſſes, Nymphs, Heroes, 
Virtues, Vices, Paſſions, Arts, Sciences, Months, Sc. and thro” 


the Whole there are inſerted many Curioſities too many here to be 
mentioned. 


Ay forafmuch as many Perſons of a ſmall Share of Literature, 
and not very converſant in Books, are frequently apt to accent Words 
wrong, eſpecially thoſe. that are Technical, and ſuch as are not the 


moſt common, I have placed an Accent on that Syllable, on which 


the Streſs of the Voice ſhould be laid in pronouncing : And here I 
would defire the favourable Cenſure of Criticks, in that I have not 


_ confined myfelf to the placing it always on the Syllable that the 


Geeks have; becauſe they would, if fo accented, frequently ſound 


very uncouth, and harſh to Engliſb Ears, and very diſſonant to the 
Genius of the Engliſb Tongue. 


As to the Method of this Volume, it is exactly the ſame as the 
arſt, and as to the Etymology, where I could not find any Original, 


I have in their Stead writ (Incert. Etym.) i. e. the Etymology is un- 


certain, Tho' I am perſuaded that many, nay moſt of our common 
Words (excepting ſuch as are humorous or canting) do owe their 


Original to the Saxon Language. But the Saxons having been a war- ; 


like People, who minded Fighting more than Writing, and the Art 


of Printing being not then found out, has been the Occaſion that 
there were few Books in the World in thoſe Times, and the great» 

eſt Part of them probably deſtroyed by the Normans, and the Iron 
Teeth of Age having been gnawing the Remains of them for now 


near ſeven hundred Years, it is no Wonder, that what is left is fo 


- KAPErIect,- 


Bur having in the Introduction to the Firſt Volume given an Ac- 


Count more at large by what Steps and Gradations our Engliſh 


Tongue is come to be what it now is, from what it anciently was, 
and not having Room here to expatiate, I ſhall deſiſt, hoping that 


_ theſe my Labours may be both as acceptable and ſerviceable to my 
Countrymen, as they have been laborious to me in the Compiling. 


AND for the Satisfaction (but not the Imitation) of the Curious, 1 


| have added a Collection of Words, &c, uſed by the Canting Tribe. 


* Ain 


Bl Capitals, 
| O. Engliſh Capitals, 


O. Engliſh ſmall, 


Engliſh Capitals, 
DO. Engliſb Capitals, 
Saxon Capitals, 


Engliſb ſmall, 
O. Engliſb ſmall, 


ALP HABE TS of the Engliſh, Safon, Greek, 


and Hebrew Characters, parallel d for the Uſe of thoſe 


who would acquaint themſelves with the "IF mological 
Wards. 
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Saxon Capitals, 
Greek Capitals, 
E ngliſb ſmall, 
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Saxon ſmall, 
Greek ſmall, 
Hebrew, 
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Greet Capitals, 


Saxon ſmall, 
Greek ſmall, 
Hebrew, 
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Etymological and Explanatory | 


ENGLISH D 


A 


2 Old Engliſh, A @ Greek, N Hebreaw, 

| are the firſt letters of the alphabet ; 
and in all languages, ancient and modern, the 
character appropriated to the ſame ſound, 
is the firſt letter, except in the Abyſſine, i. e. 
a people of AErbiopia, * 

+This letter has in the Engliſb language, 
three different ſounds, the broad, open, and 
lender; the broad reſembling the German d 


in our monoſyllables all, wall, malt, ſalt; 


in which a is pronounced as au” in cauſe, or 
aw in lago; many of which words were an- 
_ ciently written with au, as fault, waull; 

which happens to be till retained in fault. 
A open, not unlike the à of the 1tg/ians, 
11s found in father, rather, and more obſcurely 
in fore 8 
A lender or cloſe is the peculiar a of the 

Engliſh language, reſembling the ſound of 
the French e maſculine, or diphthong ai in 
as, or perhaps a middle ſound between them, 
or between the a and e, as in the words place, 
Face, waſte, and all thoſe that terminate in 
ation; as relation, nation, generation. 

A is ſhort, as graſs, glaſs; or long, as 
Fee glaze ; it is marked long, generally, 
| J an e final, as plane, or by an i added, as 
plain. | e 
A is ſometimes redundant; as ariſe, arouſe, 
awake , the ſame with riſe, rouſe, wake, 
A [among Logicians] is uſed to denote an 
univerſal affirmative propoſition ; according 
S e 
Aſerit A, negat E, verum generaliter ambæ. 


Thus in the firſt mood, a ſyllogiſm con- 
fiſting of three univerſal affirmative propoſi- 
tions, is ſaid to be in Bar-ba-ra, The A 
thrice repeated denoting ſo many of the pro- 


N Roman Character, A« Italick, A U 


| They have allo a notion, that on this 


ICGTIONARY. 

A or AA or (with Phyſicians) is 
uſed in preſcriptions, and denotes ſimply equal 
parts of the ingredients therein mentioned. 
AAA (with Chymiſis) is ſometimes uſed 
to ſignify Amalgama or Amalgamation, 


AB, at the beginning o ne Saxon R 
names, is generally a contraction of Abbor, 


i. e. an Abbot or Abby; ſo that as to the 


names of places, it may be generally con- 
cluded, that the place belonged to a monaſtery 
elſewhere, or that there was one there, 
AB (of J &, a father, Heb.) according 
to the Fewiſh computation, is the 11th 
month of their civil, and the 5th of their 


| eccleſiaſtical year, which latter begins with 


the month Niſan, and the former anſwering 
to part of our July. 5 
The Fews obſerve the firſt day of this 
month as a faſt, on account of the death of 
Aaron, and the gth on account of the burn- 
ing of Solomon's temple by the Chaldeans ; 
and alſo of the building of the ſecond temple, 
after the captivity by the Romans: and alſo 


in remembrance of the edit of the emperor 


Adrian, whereby they were baniſhed out of 


| Judea, and forbid ſo much as to look back 


towards Jeruſalem, tho' at a diſtance, with 
defign to lament the ruin of it. 


days 
the perſons who were ſent as ſpies by Zoſoua - 
from the camp, returned to the camp and 
engaged the people in rebellion, PE 
They likewiſe obſerve the 18th of this 
month as a faſt, on account of the going out 
of the lamp in the Sanctuary that night, in 
the time of king Abaz. + 
ABACUS (AFaxo;, Gr.) a counting 
table, anciently uſed in calculations: this was 
ſometimes a board covered with ſand, duſt, 
Sc. fifted evenly upon it, on which Geome - 


poſitions to be univerſal, 
rf” Rad 


* 


tricians, Ee. uſed to draw their ſchemes. Tee- 
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© uppermoſt member. 
where it is the largeſt and moſt mailive, and 


1. The act of abandoning, 
| being abandoned. | 
To ABA'SE (Sea term) to lewer or take 
I in, as to lower or take in a flag. 


ABACUS (in | Architefure) is the upper- 


moſt member or capital of a column, which | 
ſerves as a ſort of crowning both to the capi- 


tal and column, tho' ſome erroneouſly make 


it to de the capital itſelf, 


The ABACUS is ſomething different, in 
different orders. It is a flat ſquare member | 
in the Tuſcan, Dorick, and ancient Tonick or- 
ders. In the richer orders, the Corinthian | 
and Compoſit, it loſes its native form, having 


its four fides or faces arch'd or cut inward. 


with ſome ornament, as a roſe, ſome other | 
flower, a-fiſh's tail, &c. 

But there are other liberties taken in the 
Abacus, by ſeveral architects. Some make 


It a perfect Ogee in the Tonich, and crown it 


with a fillet. 
Cymatium over it, and ſo do not make it the 
In the Tuſcan order, | 


In the Dorick, ſome place a 


takes up one third part of the whole capital, 


they ſometimes call it the Dee of the capital: 


and Scamozzi uſes the name Abacus for a 
concave moulding in the capital of the Tuſcan 
Pedeſtal. | 

To ABANDON (F. abardenner, derived, 
according to Menage, from the halian 


, @bandonare which fignifies to forſake his 
-colours.; 
| Paſquier thinks it a coalition of a ban donner, 
to give up to a proſcription : 

we at this day mention the Ban of the empire, 

Ban, in our old dialect, ſignifies a curſe ; 
and to abandon, if confidered as a compound 

between French and Saxon, is exactly equiva- 


bandum (wexillim) deſerere. 


in which ſenſe 


lent to diris devovere) ſignifies, accord- 
Ing to the different authors, 1. To give up, 
reſign, or quit to. 2. Ta deſert. 3. To 


forſake, generally with a tendency to an ill 
ſenſe. 
N ABANDON over, to give up to, to 
reſign. 


| ABANDONED, given up, forſaken, de- 


ſerted; corrupted in the higheſt degree, given 


"7 to redes. 
ABANDONMENT (abandonnement, F. ) 


ABA'/SED (in Heraldry) is a term uſed of 
the vol or wing of eagles, c. when the top 
or angle looks downwards towards the point 
of the ſhield ; or when the wings are ſhut ; 


angles. ; 
A Bend, a Cheveron, a Pale, &c. are ſaid 


to be abaſed, when their points terminate in 


or below the'centre of the ſhield. 

An Ordinary is ſaid to be abaſed, when be- 
low its due ſituation. 

To ABATE (from the F. abbarre, to 
beat down.) 1. To leſſen, to diminiſh, . 2, 
To deject, or depreſs the mind. 3. In com- 
2 to bon down the price in ſelling. ſome- 


2. The ſtate of 


| 


AB 


times to beat down the price in buying. 

To ABATE, to grow leſs ; as, his paſſion 
abates ; the form abates. It is uſed ſome- 
times with the particle of before the thing 
leſſened ; a diſeaſe abates of its virulence, 

To ABATE (in common Law) it is in 
law uſed both actively and neuterly, as to 
abate a caſtle, to beat it down. To abate 
| a writ, is by ſome exception to defeat or over- 
throw it. A firanger abateth, that is, enter- 
eth upon a houſe or land, void by the death 
of him, that Jaſt poſfeſſed it, before the heir 


take his poſſeſſion, and ſo keepeth him out. 


Wherefore, as he who putteth out him in 
poſſeſſion, is ſaid to diſſeiſe; ſo he that ftep- | 
peth in between the former poſſeſſor and his 
heir, is ſaid to abate. In the neuter ſignifi - 
cation thus: the writ of the demandant ſhall 
abate ; that is, ſhall be diſabled, fruſtrated, 
or overthrown. 

ABATEMENT of honour (with Heralds) 
is ſometimes an abſolute reverſion or over- 
turning of the whole eſcutcheon, or elſe only 
a mark of diminution, as a Point dexter parted 


| tenne, a Goar ſiniſter, a Delf, &c. Theſe 


marks muſt be either tawney, or murrey 
otherwiſe inſtead of diminutions, they be- 
come additions of honour, 


AP'BESS (of Acces, Gr, Abu xeyye, 


Sax.) a Governeſs of nuns. 


_ AB'BEY 


(of *aCCaltia, Gr. Abboepice, 
.- AB'BY 


Sax, a government or kingdom) 


a convent or monaſtery, a houſe for rehgidus 


perſons. 


AB/BOT Fu Abos, Car.) the chief ruler 
of an abbey of monks and friars, who were at 


fir lay perſons, and ſubject to the biſhop and 


ordinary priefts of the dioceſe, in which the 
monaſtery or abby was built; and theſe being 
for the moſt part in remote and ſolitary places, 
they had no concern in the affairs of the church; 
but like other lay men were uſed to attend 
divine ſervice in their reſpective pariſh churches 
on Sundays and holy-days; and if the abby 


was at too great a diſtance from the pariſh 


charch, then a prieſt was ſent to them to ad- 
miniſter the Sacrament, | © | 
Biſbop ABBOTS, abbots, whoſe abbies 
have been erected into biſhopricks. 
Cardinal ABBOTS, abbots, who are alſo | 
called cardinals. *. 
Commendatory ABBOTS, or abbots / in Com- 
mendam, are ſeculars, and do not perform any 


| ſpiritual offices, nor have any ſpiritual juriſ- 
the natural way of bearing them being ſpread 


with the tip pointing to the chief or the 


diction over their monks, altho* they have 
undergone the tonſure, and are obliged by 


| their bulls to take the orders; when they come 
| of age. 


Crozier d ABBOTS, are boch as bear the 
croher or paſtoral ſtaff. 

Mitred ABBOTS, are ſo called, ents 
they wear a mitre when they. officiate, and 
are independent upon any perſon but the pope, 
being free from the biſhops" $ juriſdiction, and 


| hag the ſame authority within their bounds, 


thay 


the habits. | 


or bound, or of buran or onbuxan, Sax.) the 


c. either towards the eaſt, weſt, north, or 


of white poplar. 
ABER (0% Britiſh) the fall of a leſſer 


murder, in diſtinction from manſlaughter and 
ABE T/ TORs (in Law) are alſo thoſe per- 


out falſe appeals of felony or murder againſt 


To ABHOR (abborreo, L.) to hate with 


A B 


that the b'ſhop had: theſe mitred abbots in 


England were alſo lords of parliament. \ 
Regular ABBOTS, are real monks or re- 
ligious, who have taken the vow, and wear 


ABBREVIATED (abbreviatus, L.) made 
ſherter. Ie | 
ABBU'/TTALS (of aboutire, F. to limit 


buttings and boundings of lands, highways, 


ſouth. 

ABDICA'TIVE {atdicativus, L.) belong - 
ing to abdication ; alſo negative. | | 

ABDO'MEN (of ade, L. to hide, and 
omentum, the caul,) 5 | | 
 ABDO'MEN (with Anatomiſts) the lower- 
moſt of the three Yentres, or great cavities, 
which contains the ſtomach, liver, bladder, 
ſpleen, guts, Sc. | 

A'BELE-tree (with Botaniſts) a finer kind 


water into a greater, as of a brook into a 
river, a river into a lake or ſea. The mouth 
of a river; as Aberconway, &c. „„ 

ABERE-MURDER (of abepe appareat, 
and mopd murder, Sax.) plain or downright 


chance medley. 


ſons, who without cauſe procureothers to ſue 
perſons, that they may thereby render them 
infamous, V 1 

ABGATO RIA (of abgbrttin, Iriſh) the 
alphabet A B C, Se. 


acrimony ; to deteſt to extremity ; to loath. 
ABHORRENCE (from abbor) 1. The 
act of abhborring, deteſtation, 2. The diſ- 
poſition to abhor, hatred, _ = 


ABHORRENCY, The fame with 26. 


Horrence. 5 | | | 
 ABHORRENT (from abhor) 1, Struck 
with abborrence, 2. Contrary to, foreign, 
inconſiſtent with; it is uſed with the particles 

from or to, but more properly with from. 

_ ABHORRER (from abhor) the perſon 
that abhors, a hater, deteſter. 


ABILITY (habilere, F.) 1. The power | 


to do any thing, whether depending upon ſxill, 
or riches, or ftrength, or any other quality. 
2. Capacity. 3. When in the plural num- 
ber, Abilities frequently ſignify the facul-, 
ties or powers of the mind, and ſometimes 
the force of underſtanding given by nature, 
as diſtinguiſhed from acquired qualifications. 
To AB/JUGATE (abjugatum, L.) to un- 
yoke, to uncouple. | 
 ABJURA'TION (in our Old Cuſtoms) ſig- 
nified a voluntary baniſhment of a man's ſelf 


from his native country or kingdom for ever. 


AB] URATION (in a Law Senſe) ſigni- 


AB 
obedience or the aſſiſtance of a ſubject to any 
other perſon claiming a right to the crown in 
prejudice of the king then reigning 1 

To AB/LEGATE (ablegatum, L.) to ſend 
abroad upon ſome employment; alſo to ſend 
a perſon out of the way that one is weary of, 
 AB'LENESS (of babiliras, L.) capable» 
neſs to perform, : 9 90 

AB'LUENT (a@b/uens, L.) waſhing away 
cleanſing. | Ho 

ABLU'TION, a cleanfing or purifying by 
| waſhing. ; 8 

This ceremony was firſt uſed by the Jeꝛoi/ß 
prieſts before the offering of ſacrifice ; for which 
purpoſe king Solomon made a great laver or ſea 
of braſs, into which the prieſts having firſt 
thrown the aſhes of the ſacrifice, they waſh'd 
themſelves, . 855 

The ancient Romans likewiſe, in imitation 
of this ceremony, were wont to waſh their 
head, hands, feer, or whole body, before 
they began the office of ſacrifiſing. - - 

The modern Roman Catholicks apply it to 
what the prieſt, who conſecrates the water or 
hoſt, waſhes his hands with; and alſo to that 
ſmall quantity of vine and water that they 
drink after ſwallowing the wafer or hoſt to 
waſh it down, | „ 

ABNEGA'TION, a denying a matter point 
blank. | 7 

ABOMINABLE (abominari, according 


to the native ſenſe of the word, from ab and 


omen, L. ſignifies to account a thing for an ill 
omen, or an unlucky ſign, and therefore to 
pray againſt it by certain forms of ſpeech) fit 
or deſerving to be abhorred, loathed or hated. 
To ABOMͤINATE (abominari, of ab and 
omen) properly ſignifies to take a thing for an 
ill ſign or unlucky omen; to pray againft it, 
or wiſh the contrary, by certain forms and 
ſpeeches; we uſe it for to abhor, hate or 
TT. omni wet RE! 
_ A'BONy ( with. the ancient Britains) 
AVON ſignified a river, and was a gene- 
ral name for all rivers, „„ : 
To ABORT (aborto, L.) to bring forth be- 
fore the time; to miſcarry,— 
' ABORTION (abortio, L.) 1. The act 
of bringing forth untimely. 2. The produce 
of an untimely birth. 0 e 
ABORTIVE, that which is born before 
the due time. | 
ABORTIiVE(abortivus, L.) 1. That which 
is brought forth before the due time of birth, 
2. Figuratively, that which fails for want 
of time. 3. That which brings forth nothing. 
ABOR TIVELY (from abortive) born 
without the duetime ; immaturely ; untimely. 
ABORTIVENESS (from abartive) the 
ſtate of abortion, | | 
ABORTMENT (from abort) the thing 
brought forth out of time ; an untimely birth, 
ABOR'TION (with Gardeners) a term 
uſed of fruits that are produced too early before 


ſies a tolemn promiſing, never to yield or give 


CT” WS 


their time, as trees happening to be blaſted by 
NOXIQU 1 
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grave. | „ 
ABO T (abutan or abuton, Sax. Which 
ſeems to ſignify encircling on the outſide) 
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nortous winds, are ſubject to this malady, ne- 
ver bringing their fruit to maturity. 
ABORTIVENESS, miſcarriage ; alſo 
vnſucceſsfylneſs. | 
ABOVE (from a and bupan, Sax. boven, 
Dutch.) 1. Higher in place. 2. More in 
quantity or number. , 3. Higher in rank, 


power or excellence. 4. Superior to, unat- 


tainable by. 5. Beyond, more than, 6, Too 
proud for, too high for; a phraſe chiefly uſed 


in familiar expreſſion. 


ABOVE. 1. Overhead. 2. In the regi- 


ons of : heaven, Jo : Before. 


From ABOVE. 1. From an higher place, 


2. From heaven. 


ABOVE-All. In the firſt place; chiefly. 
ABOVE-Board. In open fight, without 
artifice or trick, 
ABOVE-Cited. Cited before. 
ABOVE-Grcund. An expreſſion uſed to 
fignify, that a man is alive; not in the 


1. Round, ſurround, encircling. 2. Near to. 
3. Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 


4. Engaged in, employed upon. 5. Appen- | 


dant to the perſon, as cloaths, &c. 6, Re- 
lation to the perſon, as a ſervant. | 

ABOUT. 1. Circularly. 2. In Circuit. 
3- Nearly. 4. Here and there, every where, 


F. With to before a verb; as about to fly, 
upon the point, within a ſmall diſtance of, 


6. The longeſt way, in oppoſition to the ſhort 


ſtrait way. 7. To bring about, to bring to the 
point or ſtate deſired; as be Bas brought about 


bis purpoſes. 8. To come about; to come to 


ſome certain ſtate or point. 9. To go about 
a thing; to prepare to do it. 


To ABRA DE (abradere, L.) to ſhave off. 
ABRA'SION (with Surgeons) at ſuperficial 
raſing of the ſkin. | 3 


ARASLON (in a Medicinal Senſe) the 
wearing away the natural mucus, which co- 


vers the membranes, particularly thoſe of the 


ſtomach and guts, by corroſive or ſharp 


humours. | | 

_ ABRASION (with Philoſephers) that mat- 

ter which is worn off by attrition of bodies 

one againſt another. | 9 
ABRIDG/MENT (abregement, F.) an a- 

bridging, Sc. wherein the leſs material things 


are inſiſted on but briefly, and ſo the whole 


brought into a leſſer compaſs. + | 


ABR DOMENT account, &c. (in Law) | 
is the making it ſhorter, by abſtracting ſome 


of its circumſtances, 

The ABRUP'T (abruptum, L.) the une- 
ven, rough, broken, or craggy part of the 
abyſs, Milton. „ 

ABRUP/TNESS, the breaking or being 

broken off on a ſudden ; alſo craggineſs of a 
rock, mountain, Sc. | 
* ABSCIN'D (abſcindere, L.) to cut 


ka 


AB 
ABSCIS'SA& (in Conick Sections, or ether 
Curvilmeal Figures) 55 
are the parts of the 
axis cut off by the 
ordinates, and ac- 
counted downwards 
from the vertex of 
the ſection; thus | | 
VborVBare 46- ON On 
ſeiſſæ in this figure. Some writers call theſe 
the Intercepted Axes or intercepted diameters. 
ABSENCE. 1. The ſtate of being ab- 
ſent, oppoſed to preſent, 2, Want of ap- 
pearance in the legal ſenſe. Abſence is of a 


fourfold kind, or ſpecies. The 1ſt, is a ne- 


ceſſary abſence, as in baniſhed perſons ; this 
is entirely neceſſary. A 20, neceſſary and 
voluntary; as upon the account of the com- 
mon wealth. The za, the Civilians call a 
probable abſence; as that of ſtudents on the 


ſcore of ſtudy. The 4th, an abſence entirely 4 
voluntary; as on the account of trade, mers 


chandize, or the like, | 

To ABSENT one's ſelf, to be voluntarily 
abſent, not to appear, to keep out of the 
Way. * 5 5 9 
ABSIN'/THIATED ( abfinthiatus, L.) 
mingled with wormwood. r 

ABSOLUTE (with Grammarians) with- 
out regimen or government, as an ablative 
abſolute. | 


ſuch adjectives as are in the poſitive degree, as 
great, little, l, leſs. ä 
ABSOLUTE Nouns Subffanti ves, ſuch 
nouns whoſe ſignifications imply a ſimple idea; 
as a Man, a Horſe, Earth, Air, &c, 55 


— 


cauſe, in which ſenſe God is abſolute. 


ABSOLUTE is alſo uſed to ſignify free 
from condition, as the decrees of God are ſaid 


to be abſolute in reſpect to men. FO 
ABSOLUTE {with Remani/'s) is uſed in 


3 ſay only declaratively and miniſte= 
rially. | | 


of place in any moving body. 
ABSOLUTE Numbers (in Algebra) a num - 
ber which poſſeſſes one intire part or fide of an 
equation, and is always a known quantity, 
and the rectangle or ſolid under the unknown 
roots in Quadraticks and Cubicks ; thus in this 
equation; a a+16 4 = 36, the abſolute 
number is 36, which is equal to the product 
of the two roots or values, multiplied one in- 
to another; this is call'd alfo Homogenum 
Comparationis, by Vieta. | | 
ABSOLUTE Place, is that part of in- 
finite and immoveable ſpace, that any body 
poſſeſſes. . | 175 | 
ABSOLUTELY (with Geomerricians) is 
uſed to ſignify intirely, compleatly, as a circle 
| : | or 


ABSOLUTE Nouns Adjecti ves (with ram.) 


ABSOLUTE (in Thcology) is ſometimes | 
uſed to denote a thing being without any {| 


oppoſition to Declaratory, as they hold that 
a prieſt can forgive fins abſolutely ; but the 


ABSOLUTE Metion, fignifies the change 


| contr: 


| perl! 


releaſ 


zuridical act, whereby a prieſt as a judge, 


fies a definitive ſentence, whereby a man ac- 
cuſed of any crime is acquitted. 


WT is uſually underſtood of a ſentence by which a 


| an abſolute remedy, or moſt effectual medi- 


| Is ſeparated from ſome other thing by an 


gllance, &c. 


AB 


asan Oval, a Spheroid, &c. 
ABSOLUTION (in the Canon Law) a 


and by virtue of a power delegated to him from 
Chriſt, remits fins. . 
ABSOLUTION (in the Civil Law) figni- 


ABSOLUTION (in the Reformed Churches 


perſon ſtanding excommunicated, is freed or 
releaſed from the excommunication, 
ABSOLUTO'/RIUM (with Phyficrans ) 


_ alſo a certain cure or perfect reco- 


vers SOLUTENESS of abſolu, F. abſo- 
lutus, L..) arbitrarineſs, freedom from con- 
ditions, Sc. 

To ABSOR'B (with Gardeners, &c.) is 
a term applied to thoſe greedy branches, that 
growing on fruit trees, do drink up and rob 
the other branches of the nutritious juice, that 
they ſtand in need of for their nouriſhment and 
augmentation. | 

ABSTER'SIVE Medicines, ſuch as are 
uſed to clear the {kin and outward parts of the 
body from filth. 

A'BSTRACT (in Pb:loſophy) that which 


operation of the mind called abſtraction. 

An ABSTRACT - Idea, is ſome ſimple idea, 
detach'd and ſeparated from any particular 
ſubject or complex idea, for the ſake of view- 


ing and conſidering it more diſtinctly, as it is | 


in itſelf, its own nature, &c. 
ABSTRACTED Matbematicks, is uſed i in 


| Oppoſition to mix'd mathematicks ; the for- | 


mer ſignifying pure arithmetick, geometry, 
or algebra. 

ABSTRACTED Nouns Subſtanſtives (with 
Grammarians, &c.) are ſuch nouns as denote a 
thing ; the exiſtence of which is real, and in 
the nature of the thing; but ſubliſts only in 
the underſtanding; as . Ti ruth, Vi- 


ABSTRU/SE (abſtruſus, L.) far remov'd 
from the common apprehenſiogs or ways of 
conceiving. 

ABSURD/NESS (abſurditas, L.) diſagreea- 
bleneſs to reaſon, impertinence, folly; an 
error or offence againſt ſome generally allowed 
truth or principle. 

ABUNDAN'TIA, an allegorical divinity, 


which was repreſented under the figure of | 


a young virgin amidſt all ſorts of good things, 
in good plight of body, having a freſh lively 
colour, holding jn her hand a horn, ſaid to be 
that of Acbelous. 

Self ABU'SE, the crime called otherwiſe, | 
ſelf- pollution. 

ABU'SIV ENESS, offenſiveneſs, . | 
ingneſe, * 


» er ſphere is ſaid. to be abſolutely round, in! 
contradiſtinction to a figure that is parely lo, 


| to the accent. 


AC 


ABYS'/MAL, pertaining to an abyfi. 
ABYSS ('ACiaooo;, Gr.) a bottomleſs pit 
or gulf, or any prodigious deep, where no bot- 
tom can be found, or is ſuppoſed to have no 
bottom; a vaſf unfathomable depth of waters, 
ſuch as is ſuppoſed to be incloſed in the bowels 
of the earth. 

AC ADEM, is a ſort of collegiate ſchool 
or ſeminary, where young perſons are in- 
ſtructed in a private way, in the liberal arts 
and ſciences. 

ACADEMY (of Horſomanſtip) is alſo 
uſed to ſignify a riding-ſchool, a place where 
perſons are taught to ride the great horſe, and 
other exerciſes, as fencing, &c. | 

ACATALEP/TICK (of EY 
Gr.) incomprehenſible. 

ACATHARSLA ('A Nadel, of « neg. 
and Kab, Gr.) to purge or cleanſe) that 
filth or impurity in a diſeaſed body, which i is 
not yet purged off, 

To ACCE DE, (accedere, L.) to come to, 
to draw near to, to enter into. 


ACCEL/ERATED Motion (in Mechan,) 


a motion which receives continual i increments 


or acceſſions of velocity. 
ACCELERA'TION (with Philoſophers) 
a continual increaſe of motion in any heavy 
bodies tending towards the centre of the earth, 
by the force of gravity. | 
ACCELERATION (with the ancient 
Aſtronomers) a term uſed in reſpe& to the 
fixed ſtars, and ſignified the difference between 
the revolution of the Primum Mobile and the 
ſolar revolution, which was computed at 
3 minutes and 56 ſeconds. | 
ACCELERATO'RES ( Anatomy) certain 
muſcles, ſo called of accelerandi, i. e. haſten» 


ing. 
To ACCEND (accendere, L.)t to kindle, 
to ſet on fire, 
ACCEN'SION (Pbihhſepby) the inkindling 
or ſetting any natural body on fire. 
ACCENT (with Röhetoricians) a tone or 


modulation of the voice, uſed ſometimes to 


denote the intention of the orator or ſpeaker, 
to give a good or ill fignification to his words. 

Grave ACCENT (with Gram.) is this 
mark [] over a vowel, to ſhew that the 
voice is to be depreſſed. 

Acute ACCENT is this mark L] over 
a vowel, to ſhew that the voice is to be 
raiſed, 

Circumflex ACCENT is this ok 17 ] 


over a vowel, in Greek, and points out a 


kind of undulation of the voice. 

The Long ACCENT (in Gram.) ſhews 
that the voice is to ſtop upon tbe vowel that 
has that mark, and is expreſſed thus | - ] 

The Short ACCENT (in Gram.) ſhews 
chat the time of Fe n ought to be 
ſhort, and is marked thus 


To ACCENTUATE e L.) 


to pronounce in reading or ſpeaking according 


ACCEN- 


"A 


 _ACCEPTA'TION 


derived from acceſſus ; 


may be approached. 


ty, of I" either to things or men. 
3. Encreaſe, en 


A C 


AccENTUATION, a pronouncing or. 


marking a word, ſo as to lay a ftreſs of the 
voice upon the right vowel or ſyllable. 

To ACCEPT (accipio, L. accepter, F.) 
1. To take with pleaſure; to receive kindly; 


to admit with Approbation. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from receive, as ſpecifick from general; noting | 


a particular manner of receiving. 2. It is 
uſed i in a kind of juridical ſenſe ; as, to accept 
terms, accept a treaty, 3. In the language of 


the Bible, to accept perſons, is to act with 


perſonal and partial regard. 4. It is ſome- 


times uſed with the particle F; as to accept 


* 


ACE PTABLE (acceptable, F. from the 
L.) It is pronounced by ſome with the accent 
in the firſt ſyllable, as by Milton; by others 

with the accent in the ſecond. That which 


ts hkely to be accepted, grateful, pieaſing. It 
it uſed with the particle to before the perſon 


acceptin . 


 ACCE'PTABLENESS (from acceptable) 


the quality of being acceprable, 
ACCEPTABLY (from acceptable, F,) 


in an acceptable manner, ſo as to pleaſe, with 


the particle to. 
ACCEPTANCE (acceptance Fr.) 1. Re- 


ception with approbation. 2. The meaning 
of a Word, as it is received or underſtood ; 
acceptation. 

ACCEPTANCE (in Law) the receiving N 


of a Rent, whereby the giver binds himſelf, 


for ever, to allow a former fact, done by 


another, whether good or bad. 

 ACCEP/TANCE 
agreement: 
if a man and his wife, ſeized of land in 


Tight of his wife, do join in making a leaſe 
by deed, reſerving rent, the huſband dying, 
the wie receives or accepts of the rent, the 
Jeaſe ſhall be made good by this acceptance 
in her, and ſhall bar her from bringing the 


writ Cui in vita againſt the tenant. 
ACCESS iin ſome of its Senſes it ſeems 
in others from acceſſio, 
L. acces, F.) 1. The way by which any thing 
2. The means, or liber- 


enlargement, or addition. 4. It 
is ſometimes uſed after the French, ta ſignify 
the returns of fits of a diſtemper ; 3 but this 
ſenſe ſeems yet ſcarcely received into our 


language. 


5 ACCESSION (accgſſo, L. acceſſion, F.) 
1. Encreaſe by ſomething added, enlarge- 


ment, augmentation. 2. The act of coming 


| to; joining one's ſelf to; as acceſſion to a 
| Confederacy. 3. The act of arriving at; as 


the King's acceſſion to the Throne. 

ACCES'SION (with Phyſicians) the fit, 
or time of being worſt in any intermittent ; 
the ſame as Paroxyfmus. 


ACCESSORY (by Statute) a perſon w who 


= 


per 
EtpraniLITY, the my of being | 
acceptable. 


(in Law) a tacit | 
thus 


— 


| AB a Qcclivity, 


FC 
encourages, adviſes, or conceals. an offender, | 
who is guilty of felony by ſtatute. 

PER AC'CIDENS (with Philoſophers) 
that which does not ſollow from the nature 
of the thing, but from ſome accidental qua- 
lity of it. Lat. 

AC/CIDENT (accidens, L.) a contingent 
effect, or ſomething produced caſually and 
without any fore-knowledge or deſtination 
of it in the agent that produced it, or to 
* it happens. 

A thing is alſo frequently ſtiled an accident, 
in reference to its cauſe, or at leaſt as to our 
knowledge of it, and by this an effect either 


caſually produced, or which appears to have 


been ſo to us, is commonly underſtood. 

Common AC/CIDENTS (with Logicians) 
is the fifth of the univerſal ideas, and are 
when the object is a true mode, which may 
be ſeparated, at leaſt by the mind, from the 
thing of which it is ſaid to be an accident, and 
yet the idea of that thing ſhall not be deſtroy d; 
as round, bard, juſt, prudent, &c. 

Entitive ACCIDENTS (in Metaphyſicks) 
are either primary or ſecondary. 

Primary entitive ACCIDENTS, are ſuch 
as are abſolute, as Quantity and ality, | 

Reſpettive entitive ACCIDENT (with Lo- 
gicians) is relation. 

Modificative ertitive ACCIDENTS (with 
Metaphyficians) are quando, when ; ft tus, 
ſituation; Habitus, habit. 

Predicable ACCIDENT (with Logicians) 
implies a common quality, which may be, or 


| may not be in the ſubject, as a particular 


colour, as redneſs in a wall. 

Predicamental ACCIDENT (with Logici- 
ans) is when it is in its eſſence or nature to 
ſubſiſt in, inhere or cleave to ſome ſubſtance, 
and cannot be alone. 

ACCIDENT (with Phy/; icians) is ſuch as 


does not flow immediately from the firſt 


cauſe, but from caſual interpoſitions ; ſome 
uſe the expreſſion in muck the lame ſenſe as 
ſymptom. | 
Abſolute ACCIDENT 0 (with Roman Catho- 
_ is an accident which does, or may poſſi- 
ble ſubſiſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, or by ſome 
ſupernatural power, without a ſubject. 
ACCIDENTS. (in Herald. y) are the prin» 
cipal points in an eſcutcheon. 
 ACCIDEN'/TALNESS (of accidentalis, 
L.) the happening by chance, | 
ACCLAPFM, acclamation. Milton. 
ACCLIVIS (in Anatomy) a muſcle called 
alſo Olliquus aſcendens, | 
ACCLIVITY (ac- AA 
clivitas, Lat.) is a 
ſteepneſs reckoned upe 
wards on a ſlope ; de- 
clivity is a ſteepneſs 
downwards ; thus BA 
is an acclivity, and 


ACCLYVQUS. 


AC 


We (acclivis, L.) riüng up- 


7 | wards, ſteep u 


ACCOLLE/- (in Heraldry) collared, or 


= wearing a collar, Fr 


ACCOMMODA!TION, the compoſure 


1 or putting an end to a difference, — Se. 


alſo convenience. 


ACCOMMODATION (in Philoſophy) 


the Application of one thing by analogy to 
another. 


ACCOMPANIMENT, ſomething at- 


Z tending or added as a circumſtance to another, 
either by way of ornament, or for the ſake 
of ſymmetry, or the like. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS (in Heraldry) 
are all ſuch as are applied about the ſhield, 
by way of ornament, as the beit, mantlings, 
fopporters, Sc, 

To ACCOM'PANY ( accompagner, F. ) 
to go or come with. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT (accompli iſement, 


F. ) the entire execution, atchievement, or 


fulfilling of ſomething propoſed or under- 
taken, 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
in literature, art, ſcience, good behaviour, 
Sc. 

To ACCORD (derived by Was from 
corda, the itring of a muſical inſtrument; 
by others from corda, hearts; in the firſt, 
implying Harmony, in the other unity) to 


= make agree, to adjuſt one thing to another, 


with the particle 79. 


To ACCORD, to agree, to ſuit with one | 


another, with the particle eorth, 


ACCORD (accord, F.) 1. A compact, 


an agreement. 2. union of 


mind. 


Concurrence, 


Muſical note. 5. Voluntary motion. 6. 
Action in ſpeaking, correſpondent to the 
words. 

 ACCORDAMENT { from accord) 1.Agree- | 
ment with a perſon, with the particle ⁊uith. 
2. Conformity to ſomething. 
 ACCORDANT (nden, F ) Willing, 


in a good humour. 
ACCORDING (f:om ond 1. In 
manner ſuitable to, agreeably to, in propor- 


tion. 2. With regard to. 
AccORDINGLY (from accord ) agroea- 


bly, ſuitably, copformably. 


ACCOUNT (from the old F. accompt, 
from compactus, L.) originally written ac- 
cenpt; but by gradually ſoftening the 
pronunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account, I, A computation of | 
debts, or expences; a regiſter of Facts re- 
lating to Money. 2, The flate or reſult 
of a Computation; as the account ſtands thus 
between us. 3. Such a ſtate of perſons or 
things, as may make them more or leſs 
worthy of being conſidered in the reckoning, 
value, or eftimation. - 4. Diſtinction, dignity, 
ank. 5 A reckoning verified by * 


acquirements | 


3. Harmony, ſymmetry, juſt cor- | 
reſpondence of one thing with another. 4. 


AC 

the value of a thing equal to what it was 
accounted, 6, A reckoning referted to, or 
ſum charged upon any particular perſon ; 
and thence, figuratively, regard, confideratton, 
ſake, 7. A narrative, relation. In this uſe 
it may ſeem to be derived from conte, F. a 
tale, a narration. 8. The review and ex- 
amination of an affair taken by authority; 
as, the magiſtrate took an account of the 
tumult. 9. The relation and reaſons of a 
tranſaction, given to a perſon in authority. 
10. Explanation ; aſſignment of cauſes. 17. 
An opinion concerning things previouſly efta- 
bliſhed. 12. The reaſons of any thing collec- 
ted. 13. In Law account is, in the common 
Law, taken for a writ or action brought 
againſt a man, that, by means of office or 
buſineſs undertaken, is to render an account 
to another, as a bailiff to his maſter, a guardi- 
an to his ward. 

To ACCOUNT (ſee account) 1. To eſteem 
to think, to hold in opinion. 2. To reckon, 
to compute. 3. To give an account, to aſ- 
fign the cauſes; in which ſenſe it is followed by 
the particle for. 4. To make up the reckon- 
ing; to anſwer for practices. 5. To appear 
as the medium by which any thing may be 
explained. 6. To aſſign to, with the parti- 
cle to. 7. To hold in eſteem. 

ACCOUNTABLE (from account) of whom 
an account may be required; who muſt anſwer 
for followed by the particle to before the 
perſon, and for before the thing, 

ACCOUNTANT (from account) accoun- | 
table to ; reſponſible for, | 

ACCOUNTANT), a computer, a | man. 
ſkilled or employed in accounts. 

 ACCOUNT- Book, a book containing ac- 
counts, | 

ACCOUNTING (from account) the acł 
of reckoning, or making ap of accounts, 
ACCRETION, growing or ſticking to, 
Lat. | 
ACCRETION (with Natural its) is fre- 
quently apphy d to the increaſe of ſuch bodies 
as are without life, and it is alſo called Appo- 


K 


f tion or Fuxta-poſition. 
- ACCRETION | (with Civilians) a 
AC/CREMENT & vague or vacant por- 


tion of ground, joined or united with grounds 
held or poſſeſſed by another. | 
 ACCROCHE' (in Heraldry ) is when one 
thing hooks into another, F. | | 

AC'CUR ATELY ( accurate, L.) with 
exactneſs and nicety. 

ACCU'SABLE (accuſabilis, L.) chat may 
be, or deſerves to be accuſed, 

ACCUSA'T ION 7 (in the Cid il Law) is 

ACCUSA'TION \ the intending a crimi- 
nal action againſt any one, either in one's 
own name, or that of the publick. 

ACEPHA'LOUS (Azipaheg, Gr.) with= 
out a head. 

ACER'B (acerbzs, L.) of a compound taſte, 
| which conſiſts of ſour, and a degree of rough- 
| | nets, 
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AC 


nes, or of a taſte between ſour and bitter, | 


ſuch as moſt unripe fruits have. 
ACERB/ITUDE (acerbitudo, L.) ſourneſs, 


| harſhneſs in taſte; between ſourneſs and bit- 


terneſs. | | - 
ACERVATION, a heaping up toge- 
ther, L. | 
CETAB'/ULA (Anatomy) certain Glan- 
dules in the Cborian, one of the ſkins which 
cover a child in the womb, | 
ACHE (with Farriers) a diſeaſe in horſes, 
cauſing a numbneſs in the joints. | 
_ ACHER'NER (in Aſtronomy) a bright fixed 


Rar of the firſt magnitude in Eridinus, whoſe 
Longitude is 10, 13 degrees, and latitude 
| k To ACHIEV'E (achever, F.) to atchieve, 
to accompliſh ; to perform or finiſh ſome no- 


table act or exploit. 


ACHIEVEMENT (achevement, F.) a no- 


table performance. 


ACHILLES, a name which the ſchoolmen 
give to the principal argument alledged by each 


{& of philoſophers in their behalf. 


ACHRONICAL 2 (acbronicus, L. of & 


ACH RON/ICK privat. and xbòvog, 6 


time, Gr.) out of, or without time. 
ACIDS, are kinds of ſalts, all whoſe little 


particles are long, pointed and ſharp at their 
extremities, and make the tongue feel a ſharp- 
ſs, as citrons, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, 


Sc. the moſt ſenſible effect of them is the 
coagulation of thoſe liquors, with which they 
are mixed. 


The manner how theſe coagu- 


lations are effected, is by the Acids ſtopping 
the pores of the liquor, upon which they are 


poured, in ſuch ſort, that the ſubtile matter 


cannot paſs more into it, and ſo they grow | 


thick and loſe their motion. 
Natural ACIDS (with Phyſicians) are ſuch 
as have a proper ſharpneſs of their own, as 


juice of lemons, c. | 


. 


' Artificial ACIDS (with Chymiſts) are ſuch 


as are prepared by the fire, in chymical ope- 
_ rations, ED | TY 

Manifeft ACIDS, ſuch things as affect the 
tongue, with a ſenſe of ſharpneſs and ſourneſs. 


Dubious ACIDS, ſuch things which have 
not enough of the acid nature, to give ſen- 
Gble marks to the taſte ; but yet agree with 


the manifeſt acids in other properties. | 
(with Chymiſts) the acidity 


ACIDITY 


A'CIDNESS & or keenneſs of any liquor 


_ that conſiſts in keen particles of ſalts diſſolved 
and put into a violent motion by the means of 


e. | | 

_ ACID'ULATED (of Acidula, L. ſpaw- 
Waters) having # mixture of nitre, vitriol, 
_ alum, and falt. 


A'CINI (with Botani/is) are takenfor thoſe 
grains that grow thick, or ſmall grains grow- 
ing in bunches, after the manner of grape- 
ſtones, of which the fruits of the Elder- 


tree, Privet, and other plants of the like kind 
are compoſed. 1 | 


by 


| 


| 


— * 


F 


i 
ACINT' (with  Phy/icians) the ſeed that 
is within a fruit, and thence they in their 
preſcriptions frequenrly uſe ova exacinara, | 
i. e. the acini, or ſeeds being taken out, 
ACME (Asu, of « neg. and Ka, to 


| be weary, Gr.) the uppermoſt point) top, or 


ACME (with Phy ictans) is uſed to denote 
the 3d degree or height of diſtempers, of which 


many have four periods, 1ſt, The Arche or 
beginning; 2d, . Anabaſis, the increaſe or | 
growth; za, the Acme, when the morbiſick | 
matter is at the height; 4th, the Paracme | 
or declenſion of the diſeaſe. 

AcONTIAS (*Axivriag, Gr.) a fort of 
comet or blazing ftar, in form reſembling a 
javeline or dart. N 

ACORN-ED (in Heraldry) bearing acorns, 

ACQUAINT'ED (of accornte, F.) intelli- 
gence or notice of, made known to, inform 
or having told of any matter. | 

A'CRE, an act of parliament made in the 


time of king Edward I, ordained, that an 


acre of land ſhould contain 160 perches or 
poles, to be made out ſquare, or 4840 yards 


{ ſquare, or 43, 560 feet ſquare z but in divers 


places in this kingdom this has been altered 
by cuſtom, by varying perches in the number 
of feet, as 18, 20, 24, and ſometimes 28 


feet to the perch. 


ACRO'TERES (Angeli pia, Gr.) 5 
ACROTE RIA (with Anatonifts) the ut · 


moſt parrs of a man's body; as his fingers 


ends, &c, | 
To ACT! (actum, ſup. of ago, L.) to do, 
operate, or perform. „ 
ACT (actus, of ago, L. to do) is the effec · 
tive uſe or application of ſome power or facul- 
ty, by means of which ſomething is effected. 
ACTS, are alſo the deliberations and re- 
ſolutions of a publick aſſembly, as of a par- 
liament, council, convocation, Sc. 
Preparatory ACTION (in Law) is that 
Prejudicial ACTIONS which grows from 
ſome doubt in the principal; as ſuppoſe a man 
ſues a younger brother for land, deſcended 
from his father, and objection is made that he 
is a baſtard, the baſtardy muſt be firſt try d, 
and thence the action is call'd Prejudicial. 
ACTION wpon the caſe (in Law) a writ 
brought for an offence done withour force 
againſt any man; as for defamation, non- 
performance of promiſe, or ſome other miſ- 
demeanor. at | 
ACTION uþon the caſe for words, is brought 


where a perſon is injured or defamed, or for 
words ſpoken which affect a perſon's life, 
office or trade, or to his loſs of preferment in 
marriage, ſervice, or which occaſion any par- 


ticular damage. 
ACTION "upon the flatute (Law term) an 

action brought upon the breach of a ſtatute, 

as where perjury is committed to the prejudice 


of another. 
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TION 


as are agreeable to the law, 


as are difagreeable to the law, 


ſpace which ſurrounds it, ſo far as the virtue 


| diate uſe. 3. To apply to another by words; 


the matter af the addreſs, which may be the 


AD 
- ACTION fin: Pory) is an event, either 
real or imaginary, which makes the ſubje& cf 
* dramatick. or epick poem. | 
ACTION (in an Eprck Poem) is reckoned 
the ſecond part; and this action, which is re- 
preſented by the recital, muſt be -univerſal, 
zmitated, feigned, and the allegory af a moral 
truth, | | 
- Neceſſary moral ACTIONS (in Fthicks) 
are when the perſon, to whom the law or 
command is given, is bound abſolutely to per- 
form it by. virtue of the law cf the ſuperior. 
ACTIONS moral-good (in Etbicks) are ſuch 


ACTIONS moral-evil (in Erhicks) are ſuch 


AC'TIONARY 
 AC!/TIONIST 
of a company's ſtock. 8 . 
AC'TIVENESS((a#imitas, L.) nimbleneſs, 
readineſs, or propenſity to act. . 
Sphere of ACTIVITY of a Body, is that 


the proprietor of an ac- 
tion or actions, or ſhares 


or efficacy of it extends and produces any 
ſenſible effece. Oe 
AC/TUAL Fire (with Surgeons) that which 
burns at firſt touch, as fire itſelf, or ſearing 
irons, 15 | 
To ACUATE [atuatum, L.) to ſharpen. 
Ac uTE accent, fee accent. 
. ACUTE angle (in Geometry) 
any angle leſs than a right angle ; 
or containing leſs than go de- 
= ACUTE ungled triangle (in 
Trigenometry) a triangle which 
bas Al its angles acute, as; 
X _ACYROLOGIA (Cave 
Via, Gr.) an improper way of 
S [peaking ; a bulk 1 
ADDER*s-Grafs, an herb. 
 ADDER's-Hort, an herb, 
 ADDi/TIONSef Eftateor2uality (in a Law 
Senſe ) are yeoman, gentleman, eſquire, &c. 
' ADDITIONS (of Degree) the ſame as 
names of dignity, as duke, earl, Sc. 
ADDITIONS (of Place) as ſuch a perſon 
of London, Briſtol, &c. | 8 
To ADDRESS (addrefſer, F. From dere- 
gar, Span, From dirige, directum, L.) 
I; To prepare one's jelf to enter upon any 
action; as, be addreſſed himſelf to the work, 
2. To get ready; to put in a ſtate for imme- 


with various forms of conſtruction. 4. Some- 
times without a propoſition. 5. Sometimes 
with to. 6. Sometimes with the reciprocal 
pronoun; as, be addreſſed himſelf to the Ge- 
neral, 7. Sometimes with the accuſative of 


nominative to the paſſive. 8. To addreſs, is 
to apply to the king in form. | 
ADDRESS (adareſſe, F.) Verbal appli- 
cation to any one, by way of perſuaſion, peti- 
tion. 2, Courtſhip. 3. Manner of addreſjing 


ing the whole meaſure and capacity of it. 


an appointment of a day, when the juſtices in 


another ; as we ſay, a man of an bapfy, or d 


AD 


Pleafng add; eſs ; a man of an aukwart add,. 


4. Skill, dexterity. 5. Matiner of directing 
a letter; a ſenſe chrefly meicantile. Le 
ADDRESSER, (from addreſs) the perſon 
that addreſſes, or petitions, $A 
ADDU'/CENT (adducens, L.) drawing or 
leading to. ; | 
ADDUCENT Euſcles, fee Adduftorer, 
 ADEPHAGIVA('atepayia, Gr. ) an eating 
to fill, greedineſs. ts 3 5 
ADE PVS (with Anatomiſt:) a ſmaller part 
of the body, differing from pinguedo, in that 
it is a ſubſtance thicker, and more earthy. 


| It flows from the blood through peculiar 


veſſels into bags or blanders, which receive it, 
ADEQUATE (adæguatus, L.) ſomething 
equal to or co-extended with another, and fill» 
To be ADE'QUATE, is to be every way 
equal, as, to capacity, extent of power, and 
all other properties; neither falling ſhort of it, 
nor exceeding it in any part. 5 
n (of adæguatus, L.) 
equality, &c. . 


AbHESON 2 (in Natural Phihſophy) 


 ADHE'/RENCE 5 fignifies che ſtate . of 

two bodies, which are joined or faſtened toeach 
other, either by the mutual idterpoſition of 
their own parts, or the compreſſion of exter= 
nal bodies, 3 

ADIAPHO'RA ('Alz$%a, Gr.) things 
indifferent, neither commanded nor forbidden, 
which, white they are ſuch, perſons are at 

liberty to do, or not to do. 

ABIAPHORIST (of « and bagsgies Gr.) 

a moderate or indifferent perſon. 


ADIAPHO/RY ('adiav#ia, Gr.) à ſort. 
of eaſineſs or cool inclination, as to the choice 
of one thing heiore another; cool affection or 
behaviour towards another perſon, „ 

ADJOU'RNMENT in Zyre (Law Term) 
Eyre meet to ſit again. Wa... 

ADI PSA (CAR, Gr.) medigines or ju- 
leps to quench thirſt. Tin 4 $0 

To ADJUDGE (agdjuduo, L.) 1. To give 
the thing coatroverted to one of the parties, by. 


a judicial ſentence z with the particle zo before 


the perſon. 2. To ſentence, or to condemn. 
to a puuiſkment, with to befure the thing. 
3. Simpiy to judge; to decree z to determine. 
ADJUDICATION {adjudicatio, L.) the 
act of judging, or of granting ſomething to a 
litigant, by @ judicial ſentence, „ 
To ADJUDICATE (adjudico, L.) 
To ADJUDGE ; to give ſomthing contro- 
verted to one of the litigants, by a ſentence . 
or dectfion. +. ot | 
ADJU'NCT.( adjun#us, L.) joined to. 
ADJUNCT! (in Civil Concerns) a, college, | 
or fellow officer, aſſociated) to another, to 


aſſiſt him in his office, or to overſee him. 


ADJUNCT (with Philoſo bers) whatever 
does not naturally and efſentially belong to a 


being, but is adjoined or added ts it over and 


above. . C | Abd. | 
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formable. | 


5 More importance. | 


 - offiftivie, h 


| miniſter or agent in any employment or of- 


nan dat 
| adminiſter 70; to contribute; to bring ſup- | 


pin, in Law, See adminiftrator. | 
3 ADMINISTRATE, (adiinifiro, L.) 


| proceedings were anciently by accufation and 


AD 


. .ADJUNCTION, a coupling or joining to, L. 
0 „ 081 (eiae F F.) 1. To regu- 
Kte; to put in order; to ſettle in the right 
form. 2. To reduce to the true ſtate or ſtand- 
ard; to make accurate. 3. To make con- 
It requires the particle to, before 
the thing to which the conformity is made. 

ADJUSTMENT * adjufiment, F.) 1. Regu- 
lation; the act of putting in method; ſettle- 
ment. 2. The fate of being put in method; 

*. ieren 

DJUTANT, a petty officer, whoſe duty 
is % affiſt the major, by diſtributing the pay, 
and overſeeing the puniſhment of the com- 

von men. 
ro, a helper or aſſiſter, L. 
F sor O'RIUM (in the Medicinal "Boe 
a means of cure, ſubſervient to others of 


ADJU'TORY. eee, L.) aiding, 
elping. 
l 1 Wr a ſhe-helper, L. 

To ADMINISTER afar, L.) 1. To 
we; to afford ; - to ſupply, 2. To act as the 


- "ah ; generally, but not always, with ſome 
hint of ſubord. ation, to adminiſter the go- 
. . To adminiſter juſtice, 4. To 
ad mini er 2 ſacrament. 5. To adminiſter 
6. To adminiſter phyßck. 7. To 


plies. 3, To perform the office of an admi- 


8 ; to give as phyſick. 

MINISTRATION (adminiftratis, L. * 
1. The act of adminiſtring, or conduct in 
gaining employment ; as, the conducting pub- 
lick Affairs 3 3 diſpenſing the laws. 2. The 
active, or executive part of government. 3 


— 


Thoſe. to whom the care of publick affairs is 
committed, 4. Diſtribution; exhibition; 5 dif- 
penſation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE (from e 
that which adminiſters; that by which any 


one adminiſters. 
n ADMINISTRATOR (adminiſtrator, L. ) 


1. It is properly taken for him that has the 


goods of a"man dying inteſtate, committed to 


his charge by the ordinary; and is accounta- 


ble for the fame, whenever it ſhall pleafe the 
ordinary to call upon him thereunto. 
that officiates in divine rites. 3. He that con- 


ducts the government. 


| ADMINISTRATRIX (L. Y: ſhe who OY 
miſters in conſequence of a will. 
"ADMINIS RATORSHIP, the office of 


adminiſtrator. 


Rear AD'MIRAL, the admiral of the 


third ſquadron i in'a royal fleet, who carries his 
flag with the arms of his country in the miz- 


zen top of his ſhip. 
Vice 'AD'MIRAL, another of the three 
p incipal officers' of a royal navy, that com- 


= — * g 
„ 


2, He 


92 


of power to the common laws of England, 
and the admiralty; for in the ſea, as far as 


A 

re - to 3 

AD MIRALTY Court, the chief court at 

London. of the lord high-admiral, erected for 

deciding maritime controverſies, trial of male- 

actors for crimes committed on the high- 

fea, Se. | 

AD/'MIRALTY Court, a tribunal in which 

cauſes relating to maritime affairs are try'd. 

All the proceſſes and proceedings in this 


court run in 12 name of the lord high-ad- 
| mira), and not that of the king. 


The lord high-admira! has in the court 2 
deputy, who is ſtiled Judge of the admiralty, 
and is uſually fome eminent doctor of t 
civil law; the proceedings in matters relating 
to property in this court, are determined by 
the civil law, the ſea being accounted out of 
the verge or limits of the common law. 


The proceedings to action are by way of 
libel, and the plantiff gives ſecurity that he 


will proſecute the ſuit, and ay whatever 
ſhall be awarded againſt b»m, ifh he fails; and 


on the contrary, the defendant ſecures the 
8 at the diſcretion of the judge, that 


e will make his appearance in the court, 
ſtand to every thing his proctor ſhall do in 


his name, and ſatisfy any judgment that ſhall : 


be given againſt him. 


They make uſe alſo of the laws of Rhodes 


and Oleron in this court. And the former de- 


crees and cuſtoms of the Exgliſb court of ad- 


miralty have the force of precedents for decid- 
ing controverſies. 
In eriminal cauſes, ſuch as piracles, the 


information; but this being found inconveni- 


ent, two ſtatues were made in the reign of 
king Henry VIII. that ſuch ſhould be tried by | 
witneſſes, and a jury, authvriz'd by ſpecial | 
commiſſion of the king to the lord admiral of 
England, at which fome of the judges in 


Weſtminſter-hall are alſo in commiſſion. 
There are diſtin& boundaries and precincts 


low-water- mark reaches, the place is reckoned 
to be in, and the cauſes in the national county. 
And ſuch cafes as happen to be thence ariſing, 


are determinable by the common laws; but 
when the ſea is full, the admiral has juriſdiction 
there alſo, as long as the tide laſts, over mat- 
ters done between the lew-water-inark, and 7 


land, 


1. To regard with wonder generally in a 
good ſenſe. 2. It is fometimes uſed in more 
familiar ſpeech for, to regard with love, 3. 
It is uſed, but rarely, in an ill ſenſe. 


with the particle at, 
An ADMIRER (from admire.) 1. The per- 
vs that wonders, or regards with admiration, 
In common ſpeech, a lover. 
"” ADMIRINGLY: (from admire,) with ad- 
mixation 5 in the manner of an admirer. 


| wands the ſecond {quadran, and carries his. 19 


ADMISSIBLE 


To ADMIRE (admire, L. eduirer. F 4 


To ADMIRE. To wonder: ſometimes 


2s int. 


| beauti 
AD 
or inſe 
cavity, 

AD! 
neſs, | 


neſs, 


AD! 
AD! 


water r 
to prev 


AD 


geux, | 


AD) 


Is appli 


ither f 
ſtrangei 


WT oſition 
deſcend 


Ab 


A ADMISSIBLE (admitto, admiſſum, L.) 
9 that which may be admitted. 
= ADMISSION (admiſſio, 

or practice of admitting. 


of entering, or being admitted. 4. In the 
XX Eccleſiaſtical law. It is, when the patron 
X# preſents a clerk to a church that is yacant, 
and the biſhop, upon examination, admits and 
allows of ſuch clerk to be fitly qualified, by 
XX Qaying, admitto te babilem, &c, 5. The al- 
1ocwance of an argument; the grant of a 
2X poſition not fully proved. | ET 
To ADMIT (admitto, L.) 1. To ſuffer to 
enter; to grant entrance. 2. To ſuffer to 
enter upon an office; in which ſenſe, the 
phraſe of admiſſion into a college, Sc. is 
uſed. 3. To allow an argument, or poſition, 
1 To allow or grant in general; ſometimes 
uith the particle /. „„ , 
BW ADMITTABLE (from admit) the perſon 
or thing which may be admitted. * _ 
act of admitting; allowance or permiſſion to 
enter. 2. The power or right of entering. 
== 3- Conceſſion of a poſition. | 

£ ADMIXTURE (of admixtus, L.) a mix- 
WE ture or mixing with or to. „ 
ADNASCEN TIA (with the Anatomiſts) 
branches that ſprout out of the main ſtock, 

as the veins and arteries. 


excreſcencies, which grow under the earth, 
as in the Lily, Narciſſus, Hyacinth, &c. which 
afterwards become true roots. $ 
ADO'R ABLENESS 
worthineſs to be adored. _ Wo 
== ADORN'MENT, adorning, ornaments, 
„%%% EP 

ADOSCULATION (in Botany) a joining 
or inſertion of one part of a plant into ſom 
cavity, as it were mouth to mouth” 
ADROLTT'NESS (of Adroit, F.) dexterouſ- 
0%, ki.lfvlneſs, neatneſs, handineſs, clever- 
nels. - | | 


ADVANCE Foſs (Fornfication) a ditch of 
water round the eſplanade or glacis of a place, 
to prevent it being ſurprized by the beſiegers, 
ADV ANTA/GEQUSNESS (of avant, 
e 2 4 
— ADVENTVTIOUS (in the Civil Law) 
Ws applied to ſuch goods as fall to a perſon 


* 


ſtranger, or by collateral ſucceſſion, in op- 
Poſition to Profeciit ious, ji. e. ſuch gocds as 
deſcend in à dire&t,line, from father to ſon. / 
Ss ADVENTITIOUS Glandules (Anatomy) 
thoſe kernels which are ſometimes under the 
5 dee and in the neck; as in the King's- 
1 
= ADVEN'TURESOM, bold, daring, haz- 


rdous. 5 


ADVEN'/TURESOMNESS (of van- 


| 192; 
L.) 1. The act 
1 b 2. The ſtate of 
being admitted. 3. Admittance; the power 


ADMITTANCE (from admit) 1. The 


ADNASCENTIA (with Hotaniſt:) thoſe 
(of adorabilis, L.) 5 


Faculty o 


1 


ADRY! (a ard 'vju'ge, Sar.) thirty. 


ther by more fortune, or the Jiberality of a 


| ther, 


| ADVI'SABLENESS (of adviſeble, F. ant 
neſs, Eng. termination) fitneſs to be adviſed; 
done, &c. expediency. tier ay" 
ADVILSEDNESS (of adviſer, F.) confie 
5 | RE 
ADVISEMEN T, conſultation. 
ADULT'NESS (of adultus, L.) the being 


grown to ripneſs of vears. 1 
ADUL'TERANT (adulterans, L.) adul- 
terating. e ee 
ADUL'TERATED (adulterutus, L.) cor- 
rupted, marred, ſpoiled, counterfeit, made 
of a baſer alloy or mixture. 3 
ADUL'TERATENESS, baſeneſs or coun- 
terfeitneſs. 5 3 1 
ADULT ERINE (in Civil Law) a child. 
iſſaed from an adulterons amour or commerce, 
ADULTERY, is the act of incontinency 
or whoredom in married perſons; but if one 
be married, and the other unmarried, it is for- 
nication in the unmarried, and adultery in the 
„„ 3 
ADUM'BRANT {adumbrans, L.) ſhadow- 
mg. ET To f 5 
ADUMBRA'TION (in Heraldry). is when 
any figure in a ccat armour is born ſo ſha-" 
dowed or obſcured, that nothing is viſible but 
the bare purfile, or (as the painters call it) 
the out-line ;. when this happens, it is ſaid. 
to be adumbrated, _ 1 3 
Lord ADIVOCATE (in Scotland) an of- 
ficer of ſtate, appointed by the king to adviſe 
about the making and executing Law; to 
defend his right and intereſt in all publick aſ-_ 
| ſemblies, to proſecute capital crimes, &c, _ 


College of [ ADVOCATES 3 in Scot- 


« 


| 2 Land) a+ 
college conſiſting of 180, appointed to plead 
in all actions before the lords of ſeſſions. _ 
AD'VOCATESHIP (of avocat, Fr. ad- 
wocatus, L. and ſhip) the office of an advocate. 
| To ADVOW 7? (ina Larv Senſe) thus he 
| ToAVOW C is faid to avow, Wh 
having taken a diſtreſs for rent, Sc. juſtifies 
or maintains the act, after the party diſtrained 
has ſued a replevin to have his goods again, | 
 ADUST (in a Medicinial Senſe) the blood, 
when by reaſon of its exceſſive heat, the 
thinner parts of it team thro? in vapours, the 
thicker remaining black, and full of dregs, 28 


if parch'd or burnt; when fo, it is faid to be 


aduft. a4 4 17 2 So ws. 
ACEA, ſolomn feaſts and combats ce- 
lebrated in Ægina, in honour of Æacus. 
ZEL 7 in compound names, is a Saxon par- 
AL F ticle, and ſignifies all, or altoge- 
as way does in Greek. Alpin, ſignifies ; 
altogether conqueror; Elbe]. , all illuſtri- 
ous; Aldred, = gether reverend ; Alfred, al- 
together peaceful. 5 
Abl. r 2 Saxom particle, according to the 
 &LF F different dialects, is pronounced 
'Ul ulf,, Fiulf, Hilf or -He!f,, and fignifies 
the lame that we pronounce 4467 
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** 


reux, F.) venture ſomnels. 
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b victorious help: Aetwold, an auxiliary goyer- - 

nour; Ae/fgiva, a a giver of aid or aſſiſtance. 
AELLO (Ann, Gr. awhirlwi: dor ſtorm) 

ene of the harpies or monſtrous birds, men- 


tioned by the poets. L. 


_ AINGMATHCAL (Amy pariatc, Gr.) 
pertaining to riddles, &c, 
EO LII SCLOPE, a wind-muſket which 


will ſhoot bullets with wind and air, as forci- 


bly as with powder. 


ON (*Awy, Gr. age) the duration of a | 


thing. 
EQUILIBRIUM inMechanicts) is when 


equal weights at equal diſtances, or u equal 
weights at unequal diſtances, mutually pro- 
portionable to the center, cauſe the arms of 


any ballance to hang even, ſo that they do 


not outweigh one another; even weight and 


oize, 
1 Q IPON'/DER ANT { equiponderans, 
L.) weighing equally; being of an equal | 
weight, | 

ERA is ſaid originally to have 95186 a 


number ſtamped on money, to de note the cur- 
rent value of it ; and if ſo, it may come from 


5, braſs, from which plural /Zra, came 
the feminine ſingular, Ara ; and that becauſe 
they put the word Zra to each particular 


of an account, as we now do Item, or elſe; 
| becauſe the Romani anciently marked down 
the number of years in tables with little braſs 
nails; and i in ne ere to the laſt mention- 
ed cuſtom 
ſame with Epoc ba, vx. a certain time or 
date ſrom whence to begin the new year; or 

ſome paxticular way 1 87 reckoning time and 


'the word ra came to ſignify the 


ars. * N 
; Ang 3 in this ſenſe the word i is thought to be 


F compoſed of theſe initial Jetters A. E. R. A. | 
for Annus erat regni Auguſti, the Spaniards | 
| having began their Zra from his reig1, There 


ate many fEra's uſed by clironologers, the | 
joſt eminent of which are, 


The Ara ef the creation of the world, 


which. began, according to the Julian zecount, 


on the twenty- fourth day of the month of 
a OHober, Which 

the birth, of Chriſt; others reckon” 3983, 
and; par 3903. 

| 'The Chriftian ra, from the birth of 

chit, begins December 285. 

The Roman Ara, from the building of the 


ſome place 39 51 years before 


city of, Rome, begins April 21, and is 7 52 
years before Chriſt's time. 
The Turk; 2 Ara or Hepira, which they 


account from Mabomet's flight, degins' the 


x6th of Fu ly, A. D. 622. 


The Ara of the Olympiads begins from 


the new moon in the ſummer ſolftice 50 


years before the birth of Chriſt, This e 
and that or Iphitns is chiefly uſed by Greek 
| hit ſtoriens. 

AERIAL Perſpective, is that which re- 


preſents bodies weakened and diminiſhed in 
J 6 mae to their ditance from the eye. 2 


— 
[4 4 


| 


AF 

AERIZU'SA (' aue. dee, Gr.) 2 jaſper 
ſtone, reſembling the air or ſky in colour.” 

 ASTI'VAL, belonging to ſummer-time. 

ASTIVA'TION, a dwelling or reſidence 
in a place for the ſummer-time. 

Tas, age; hence anno etatis ſug, 
under the effigies of perſons, ſignifies in the 
year of their age, L. 

AT HEL ( Abdel, Sax.) noble or fa- 
mous, as Ae belred's famous counſel, & c. 

ETHER (A0, of de Ste, I run al- 
ways, or of „de, ſhining bright, or of 4 
Otoœr, always warming, Gr. or of Me, Heb. 
illuſtrious) is moſt commonly uſed to ſignify a 
very fine, thin, diaphanous fluid, which, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, ſurrounds the earth, up to as 
far as the interſtellary wofld, and Which eaſily 
penetrates and runs through all things, and 
permits all _ to run as eafily through it. 

Dr. Hook calls that medium or fluid body, 
in which all other bodies do, as it were, ſwim 
and move, Zrher, But this ſome diſap- 
prove of, as favouring too much the Carteſian 
Doctrine of an abſolute Plenum, which has 
been proved an impoſſibility, by many infal- 
lible reaſons and experiments. Therefore as 
we call the Medium, in which we breathe and 
live, the Air, by which we mean an elaſtic, 
fluid body, which either has very large in- 
terſtices devoid of all matter, or elſe is in part 
fill'd with a fluid, very eaſily moving out of 
them by compreſſion, and returning as readily 
into them again, when that compreſſion is 
taken off ; ſo we alfo do agree to call that 
finer fluid Aber (if it be a body) which is ex- 
tended round our air and atmoſphere, above it 
and beyond it, up to the planets, or to an in- 
definite diftance, tho? we ſcarce well under- 
ſtand what we mean by the word Arber. 

AETHE'REAL World, all that ſpace a- 
bove the upper element, wiz. Fire, which 
the ancients imagined to be perfectly homoge- 
neous, incorruptib e, unchangeable, &c. 

ETHEREAL Or! (Chymiſtry) a fine ſubtle 

oil, approaching nearly to the nature of a 
4 ſpirit. | 
A,VITER'NI (among the Romans) cer- 
tain deities, fo called becauſe they remained to 
| perpetuity, to whom they always offered red 
oxen in ſacrifice. 

"-AF'FABLENESS (affabilites, L.) eafineſs 
to be ſpgken 10, or of addreſs, gentleneſs, 


— 


| courteous or kind APES LET 


"AFFECT (from the verb, affect) 1. At- 
tenticn ; paſſion 3 ſenſation, 2. Quality; cir- 
cumſtance. | 
To AFFECT (affe&#er, F . afficio, affettum, 
L.) 1. To act upon; to produce "effects | in 
any other thing. 2. To move the paſſions. 


mad 


| 


perſons. 4: To tend to; to gndeavour after: 
ſpoken of things. 5. 


the anne of any thing; z with ſome de- 
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3. To aim at 3 to endeavour after : {ſpoken of if 


| To be fond of; to be 
pigafed with; to love; to regard with fondneſs. 
6. To maks a ſhew of ſomething ; to ſtudy i 
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If Tree of bypocriſy. 7. To imitate in an un- | 
5 * YN my ax} you's (PE manner. 8. To con- 
ime. vic of ſome crime; to attaint with guilt : 
ence a phraſe merely juridical, | 
" 7 CarrtcTATION (atio, L.) the act 
ſug, of making en artificial appearance, 
e XX AFFECTED Particrjial (from affect) 1. 
Moved; touched with affection; internally 
" fa- diſpoſed or inclined, 2. Studied with over - 
c. much care, or with hypocritical appearance. 
1 al- 3. In a perſonal ſenſe, full of affectation; as, 
f os: an affected laly. | 
Heb. XX : AFFECTEDLY (from affected) in an f- 
ify a 4 fected manner; hypocritically; with more 
1, as appearance than reality. . 
to as AF FECTEDNESS (from affected) the 
aſfily quality of being affected; or making falſe 
and appęearances. . AS 3 
1it. 8 AFFECTION (from affe#icn, F. Affectio, 
body, Lat.) 1. The ſtate of being affe#ed by 
ſwim any cauſe, or agent. 2. Paſſion of any kind. 
iſap- 3. Love; kindneſs; good-will to ſome perſon; 
han often with te, or towards, before the perſon ; | 
1 has 4. Good-will to any object, zeal ; paſſionate 
infal- regard. F. State of the mind in general. 6. 
re as Quality; property. 7. State of the body as 
eand a cted upon by any cauſe. 8. Lively repreſen- 
laſtit, tation in painting. 5 55 
e in- AFFECTIONATE (affectionne, F. from 
n part aſſection) 1. Full of affection; ſtrongly moved; 
ut of Warm; zealous. 2. Strongly inclined 70; 
eadily MR diſpoſed zo 3 with the particle o. 3. Fond; 
on is tender, 4. Benevolent ; tender. 
that ' AFFECTIONATELY (from aſfectionate) 
is ex- in an afßectionate manner, fond:y ; tenderly ; 
ove it JJC 95 
in in- AFFECTIONATENESS (from affectio- 
inder - nate) the quality, or ſtate of being affe&#1onate z 
8 | t6ndneſs; tenderneſs; good- will; benevolence. 
ce a- .. AFF ECTIONED (from affe ion) 1. Af- 
which fected ; conceited ; the ſenſe is now obſolete, 
moge- 2, Inclined ; mutually diſpoſed. * _ : 
c. Sr AFFECTIOUSLY (from ect) in an af- | 
ſabtle 8 fecting manner. N ; 
of a ' AFFECTIVE from afe#) that which | 
„„ ages, that which ſtrongly touches: it is 
) cer- generally uſed for paint. 
ned to AFFECTUOSITY (from afßſectuous) paſ- 
ed red )))) oe a 
aſineſs ſion; as, an affectuous ipeech, a word little 
leneſs, WEL: I ĩͤ OT 
5 * AFFECTION (with Naturalifts) a quality 
At⸗ or property of ſome natural being. 
7 3 cir- AFFECTION (in 'a Legal Senſe) ſignifies 
a making over, pawning or mortgaging a thing, 
Fefum, to aſſure the payment of a ſum of money, or 
ects in the diſcharge of ſome other duty or ſervice. 
Mons. *AFFECTIONS (with Hamanifts) are di- 
JJ 
after: *Primary AFFECTIONS of Being (in Me- 
to be e e are Unity, Truth and Goodneſs, * 
Adneſs. United AFFECT1IONS of Being (in Meta- 
o ſtody7 phyficks) are ſuch as are predicated of Being, 
me de- önghy and ſolely, and are convertible with it, 
_ T 


AF 


| rate, 


AF 


without any conjunction; as every Beiz 
good, and al Net by a Being. + | <p 
Diſunited AFFECTIONS of Being (in Me- 
tapbyficks) are predicated of it with a disjunc- 
tive term, and by taking in both parts of the 
ſentence are convertible with it, as Being is 
either neceſſary or contingent, and whatſover 
is either neceſſary or contigent is a Being 
_ AFFECTIONS of Bedy (with Natura/ifts) 
certain modifications of a body, occaſioned or 
introduced by motion, by means of which the 
body comes to be ſo and fo diſpoſed, | 
AFFECTIONS of tbe Mind, are what are 
commonly called paſſions, 333 n 
| AFFVANCE (with Divines) ſignifies an 
acquieſcence of the mind, by which it is ſup- 
ported againſt all unneceſſary doubts and fears, 
upon account of the divine all- ſufficiency in 
general; but with a more ſpecial eye ta 
kncwiedge, wiſdom and providen ee. 
_ AFFIDA/TION, a mutual fidelity be- 
tween one perſon and another, . 
AFFIDA'VIT (i. e. he has plighted his 
faith or ſworn) a depoſition, or the witneſſing 
„ Eh oh 5 
To make AFFIDA'VIT (Law Term) to 
ſwear to the truth of a thing before a magi+ 


— 


AFFIRMATION (in reſpect to the peo- 
ple called Qraters) ſignifies a ſolemn decla- 
ration in a judicial way, which by act of parli- 
ament is indulged them inſtead of taking an 
oath, as other perſons do, and is in all mat- 
ters of meum and tuum or right, obligatory and 
valid, but in criminal cauſes of no force. 
AFFIR'/'MATIVE Heretick (in the Popr/p 
Law) one who owns the errors he is charged 
withal, and maintains the ſame in his exami- 
nation with firmneſs and reſolution. ue 
© AFFIXVION, a fixing or faſtening to. 
 AFFLA'TION, a blowing or breathing 
%%%“ Roa ar 3, 
AFFLA'TUS, a blaſt, or inſpiration, a 
blowing or breathing upon. L. 5 
AFFLICTEDNESS (of Hlidtus, Lat. 
and eſs) affliction, TTV 
 AFFLUENCY (affluencia, L.) abundance, | 
great ſtore, plenty, wealth. 55 
AFF'/LUENT (affluens,” L.) abounding, 
flowing to, increaſing. | 
AF'FLUENTNESS (a 
lenty. . 3 hs 1 Lal 1558 
To AFFORD (affourrer, affourrager, F.) 
1. To yield or produce; as, the ſoil affords 
grain; the trees afford fruits, this ſeems to be 
the primitive ſignification. 2, To grant, or 
confer any thing, generally in a god ſenſe, 
and Tometimes ih a bad, not properly, 3. 
To be able to ſell ; it is uſed always with re- 
ferenceto ſome certain price; as, } can afford 
this for leſs than the other. 4. To be able to 
bear expences; as, traders can afford more 
finery in peace than waer. 
e 0 AFFRIGHT, to affect with fear; to 


fuentia, L.) great 


8 3 


terrify; it generally implies a ſudden im- 
Sha e eee 


ö 


cauſe of fear; 


| hunts after 


y re * 6 Ta _ 8 7 > - — I * . , 
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Hein of fear. 2. It js uſed inthe active, 

ſometimes with at, before the thing feared. 

Sometimes with the particle 201th, before 
thing feared. 


| AFFRIGHT (from the verb) 1, Terror ; x 
fear 3 this word is Chiefly poetical. 2. The 
terrible object, 


 AFFRIG HTFUL (from affright) full of 
göt, or terror; terrible. 
"AFFRIGHTMENT (from affright) 
The impreſſion of tear; terror. 2. The 
Kate. of fearfulneſs. | 
AFFRAY! (probably of offrayer, EF.) a 
ht between two or more parties. 
PAFFRA'Y {in Common Law) 
AFFRAPFMENT F is an affrightment 
put upon one or more perſons ; which may 
be done by an open ſhew of violence only, 
without either a blow given, or a word 


ſpoken; as if 2 man ſhould appear in ar-“ 


mour, or with weapons not uſually worn, 
it may ſtrike a fear into ſuch as are un- 
armed, and therefore is a common wrong, 


and is enquirable in a Court-Leet ; but qif- 


fers from an aſſault, becauſe that is 2 par- 


ticular injury. 


AFFREIGHT'MENT (of fretement, 
Hiring or freighting, F.) the ſame as af- 


| fretamentum. 


AFRE'/SH (of Frais, F.) BOG anew, 
newly, over again. 


An AFFRONT', an injury done either 
by words, bad Ange, or blows, F. 


AFFRONTE (in Heraldry) facing, or front 5 


ing dne another. 

AFFRONT/LVENESS, abuſivencls, of. 
fenhveneſs. | 

- AFFUL/SION, a ſhining upon. 

AFTER. Birth a ſkin or membrane i in 

AFTER. Burden © which the Fætus or 


child. i is wrapped in the Matrix, and comes 


away' after the birth of the child, 
AFT ER-Pains, 
groin, &c. after the birth is brought away. 


tia, Gr.) want of milk to give ſuck with. 
 AGAMIST (agamus, L. of d ae, Gr.) 
an anmarred per ſon ;; a batchelor or widower. 

AGAPE/ CAydmn, Gr.) charity, kind- 
neſs, ve; alms-giving, = 

AGAPET? (of *Azd7y, Gr.) and eto, L 
to hunt 9 a OT EO 3 one who 
omen, 

AGE (probably of aa, Sax. i. e. always) 
the whole continuance of a man's life; alſo 
the ſpace of an hundred years compleat, alſo 
a certain ſtate or proportion of the life of 
man, which | is divided into four different pot 
as Infancy V, Youth, Manhood, Old A 

Infancy. or Chililucd, extends 
birth to 8 ſourteenth year. 
Youth, or the age of puberty commences 
at fourteen, and ends at about twerity- -uve. 


pains felt in the, loins, | 


| 


, 


| 


* 
— 


| 


| 


uy 


AG 


faded, terminates at fifty. 

ol Age, commences from fifty,. and” ex · 
tends till the time of death. 

O AGE (Hieroglyphically) was repre- 
ſented by a raven, ute that bird lives a 
great while, and therefore to repreſent a man 
dead in a very old age, the F painted 
a dead raven. 

A'GENCY (agence, F.) acting, manage- 
ment. 

AGENHINE (or third Night, Fenhine, 
Sax.) a perſon that comes to an houſe as a 
gueſt, and lies there the third night, after 


which time he is looked upon as one of the 


family; and if he breaks the king's peace, 


his hoſt was to be anſwerable for him. See 


Hogenbine. : 
AGENT, a factor, or perſon Who does | 
bufineſs for another. 
AGENT (i a Polity) a refident or under 


embaſſador, t Ak takes care of the affairs of 


his king or prince in a forcign court. 


AGENT (with Pbil;ſophers) is that by 


which any thing is effected. 


AGENT (in Theology.) It is firenuouſly. 
diſputed among divines, whether man is an 
agent or patient, i, e. whether it is purely in 
his power to do or refuſe any 
act, and thereby render himſelf accountable 
or not at the day of judgment, for what he 


has acted or done in this life, 
AFFRONI'TRE (affranitum, L, of "Apis | 
| froth, and „irt, Gr. nitre) the ſpume or 
| froth of nitre. 


AGENT (in Phyjicks) that by which 
a thing is done or effected, or which has a 


| power by which it acts on another; or in- 
_ duces ſome change in another by its action. 


Phyſical, 
{ mined by the author of nature to produce 
certain effects; but not the contrary thereto, 


Natural | fac a (with & Scholaſticłs) are 


as fire, which only heats, but does not cool. 


f 


Free AGENTS (with Sebolaſticls) 
Voluntary & are ſuch as may equally de 
any thing, or the contrary or oppohte of it; 
as acting not from any predetermination, 
but from choice ; ſuch the mind is ſup- 
poſed to be, which may either 4pil{ or nil! 


the ſame thing. 
AGALA'XY (agalaxia, L. of A 


Uniwvocal AGENTS (with Naturalifts). 


are ſuch agents 35 produce effects of the ſame 


kind and denomination with them. 

Equivical AGENTS (with Naturaliſt). 
are ſuch agents whoſe effects are of a different 
kind from themſelves. 


AGGLOMERA'TION, a winding into 


a bottom, L. 
| AGGLUTINANTS, (in Medicine) 


ftrengthening remedies, . whoſe office and et- 


fect is to adhere to the ſolid parts of the 
body, and by that to recruit and ſupply the; 
place of what is worn off and waſted by ne 


animal actions. 


1 Ta | 


AGGLUTINATION, a slueing tones. 
ther, L. 


AGGRAN'/DISEMENT (a ggrand; iſement, | 5 


F.) a making great; but = eſpecially in 
worldly 


particular 


ſuch as are immediately deter- 
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"ITE worldly- condition or eſtate, a making he- 
nourable, FFF 
GR EOATE (apgregarine, L.) che 
"XX whole maſs ariſing from the joining or col- 
lecting ſeveral things together. 

" AGGCREGATED FPFlawver 5 Bota- 
ie) a flower which conſiſts of many little 
"IF flowers, meeting together, to make one 
Whole one, each of which has its Stylus, 
Framina, and ſticking ſeed,” and contained in 
one and the ſame Calix. | | 
ZX - AGGREGA'TION (in Phyficts) a ſpe- 
IX cies of union, by which ſeveral things which 
have no natural dependence or cont ection one 
X with another, are collected together, ſo as 
in ſcme ſenſe to conſtitute one. | 

' AGGRIF'VANCE (probably of ad and 
= grief, F.) affliction, great trouble, wrong, 
injury.. | 3 
2 - A'GILENESS (agilitas, L.) nimbleneſs, 
activity. | | 


chandiſe, which ſignifies the difference in 
Holland or Venice of the value of current 
money and bank notes, which in Holland is 
oſten three or four per Cent. in favour of the 
note. 3 

ANA TION (csv Law) that line of 
conſanguinity or kindred by blood, which is 
= between ſuch males as are deſcended from 
the ſame father. 


x 


'AGNOMINA'TION, a nick-name, L. 

To AGREE (agreer, F. from gre, liking, 
or good-will ; gratia, and gratus, L.) 1. To 
be in concord; to live without + contention ; 
not to differ. 2. To grant; to yield to; | 
do admit; with the particles to or ufon. 3. 

Po ſettle terms by ſtipulation; to accord. 4. 


* 


5. To be of the ſame mind, or opinion. 
56. To ſettle ſome point among many. 7. To 
be conſiſtent; not to contradict, 8. To ſuit 
with; to be accommodated to. 9. To cauſe 
nd diſturbance in the bod. 
To AGREE, 1. To put an end to a va- 
riance. 2. To make friends; to reconcile. 
AGREEABLE ( agreable, F.) 1. Suitable 
to; conſiſtent with, It has the particle t0 
or with,” 2. Pleaſing; that is, fuitable- to 
the inclination, faculties, or temper. It is 


3. It has alſo the particle ro. | 

'AGREEABLENESS (from agreeable) 1. 
Conſiſtency with; ſuitableneſs to; with the 
particle co. 2. The quality of pleaſing, It 
is uſed in an inferior ſenſe; to mark the 
production of Satisfaction, calm and laſting, 

but below rapture or admiration. 3. Re- 
ſemblance; likeneſs; ſometimes with the 
| particle bereveen, „ | 


ſiſtently with; in a manner ſuitable to, 2. 

pleaſingly. : 8 ; 
'AGREED (from agree) ſettled by conſent. 
'AGREEINGNESS 
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- AGIO (in Holland) a term uſed in mer- | 


To ſettle -a price between buyer and ſeller. | 


uſed in this ſenſe, both of perſons and things. | 


ACREEABL (from agreeable) 1. Con- 


2 "= F- 2 RAS — * p 
Fr 
* 
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, AGREEMENT (agrement, F. in Law Let, 
Agreamentum. Which Coke would willingly, 
derive from aggregatio mentium.) . Concord. 
2. Reſemblance of one thi-g to another. 3. 
Compact; bargain; concluſion of controverſy ; 
ſtipulation. f „„ 85 
AGROUND (a-Fnund, Sax.) upon the 
ground; alſo nonplus d, obſtructed. 
AGRYPNO CO MA (of a pvnvia, watch- 
ing, and k, a deep ſleep, Gr.) a waking 
drowſineſs, a diſeaſe wherein the patients are 
conſtantly inclined to fleep, but ſcarce can 
ſleep, being affected with a great drowſineſs 
in the head, a ſtupidity in all the ſenſes and 
faculties, and many times a Delirium too. It 


is the ſame as Coma Vigil. L. 


AGUE-TREE, Saſſafras. | 
| A'GUISHNESS (of aigu, F. ſharp) the 
quality of an ague, coldneſs, ſhiveringnefs, 
To AID (aider, F. Adjutare, L.) to help; 
to ſupport; to ſuccour. | TOM 
AID (from to aid) 1. Help, ſupport. 2. 
The perſon that gives help or ſupport; a 
helper, 3. In aw, a ſubfidy. Aid is alſo 
particularly uſed in matter of pleading, for a 
Petition made in court, for the calling in of 
help from another, that hath an intereſt in 
the cauſe in queſtion; and is likewiſe both 
to give ſtrength to the party that prays in ad 
of him, and alſo to avoid a prejudice ac- 
cruing towards his own right, except it be 
prevented: as, when a tenant for term of 
life, courteſy, Sc. being impleaded touching 
his eſtate, he may pray in aid of him in the 
Reverſion ; that is, entreat the court, that 
he may be called in by writ, to alledge what 
he thinks good for the maintenance both of 
his right and. hls % m. er 
AID a tax paid by the vaſſal to the 
AYDE ð chief lord, upon ſome neceſſary 
and urgent occaſion, either aſcertain'd by 
cuſtom, or ſpecified at the grant of lands. 
AID of the king (Law. term) is where the 
king's tenant prays aid of the king on account 
of rent demanded of him by others. | 
AIDS DE CAMP (of the ling) certain 
young gentlemen, whom the king appoints in 
the field to that office. Sp 
TO AIL (og/an, Sax. to be troubleſome) 
1. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 2, It 
is uſed in a ſenſe leſs determinate, for to afe# 
in any manner; as, ſomerbing ails me that I 
cannot ſet fill ; awwhbat ails the man that be 
laughs without reaſon? 3. To feel pain; to 
be incommoded. 4. It is remarkable, that 
this word is never uſed, but with ſome inde- 
finite term, or the word nothing, as, what 
ails him? what does he ar? be ails ſometbing; 
Be ails nothing, ſomething ailt bim; nothing 
ails bim. Thus we never ſay a fever ails 
him; or, he ail; a fever; or uſe definite 
terms with this verb, | | 
AIL (from the werb) a diſeaſe, 
AILMENT (from ail), pain; diſeaſe. 


btence; fuitableneſs. 


(from agree) Con- 


_ AILING (from to ail) fickly ; full of 
| complaints. = ee 


Fo AIM (it is derived by Stinger from 
Ee . at 3 a word which 1 have not 
ee] 


five weapon; to direct towards; with the 
particle al. 2: To point the view, or direct 
the ſteps towards any thing; to tend towards; 
to endeavour to reach ot obtain; with ro for- 
merly, now only with at. 3. To direct the 
miſſiie weapon; more particularly taken for 
the act of pointing the weapon by the eye, 
before its diſmiſſion from the hand, 4. To 
gueſs. | N / | 


to point 


AM (from the verb.) 1. The direction 


of a miſſile weapon. 2. The point to which 
the thing thrown is directed. 3. In a figu- 


rative ſenſe, a purpoſe ; a ſcheme; an in- 


tention ; a deſign. 4. The object of a de- 

ſign; the thing after which any one endea- 
vours. 8. Conjecture; gueſs,  _ 
AIR (atr, L. 4%, Gr. of 1x" gel ßen, be- 


cauſe it is always flowing, or as others from 


42 , to breathe, or as others ſay of-, Heb. 
Tight) is general'y underſtood to be that fluid 


in which we breathe, and the earth is en- 


cloſed, and as it were wrapped up. | 
All common. air is impregnated with a 


certain vivifying ſpirit, which is abſolutely ne- 


ceffary to the preſervation and continuance 
en,, - | 


This wivifying ſpirit is inflammable, or of a 
nature proper to be aliment or fuel to fire, 


and is capable of being aduſt or conſumed 
thereby; for this ſpirit is actually deſtroy'd by 


being cauſed to paſs through the fire and the 


air which has been ſo burnt (as has been prov- 
ed by experiment) will deaden red hot coals 
and extinguiſh flame, and deſtroy life. 
The particles of which air conſiſt give way 
to every ſmall impreſſion, and move readily 
and freely among one ancther ; and this is a 
proof that air is a fluid. | 3 
And as the preſſure encreaſes ſo does its den- 
fity, and as the preſſure decreaſes it expands 
itfe f. e ORE - | 
AIR is found to 
following, 


1. It is liquid, and cannot be congealed 
„„ N 5 
2. It is much lighter than water, but yet 
it is not without its gravity. © 
3. It is diaphauous, that is, it tranſmits 
the light. JFF | 
4. It can eaſily be condens'd and rarefied. 
8. It has an elaſtic force. 3 
6. It is neceſſary for flame and reſpiration. 
I. It is much more liquid than water is, 
and cannot be congealed, and that for the 
reaſons following. = CITES a 
1. Becauſe it ſeems to have pores much 
larger, tull of finer matter, of a very quick 
motion, whereby particles of air ate continual- 
ly driven about, as it appears by this experi- 
ment, that it air be pent up in a vaſlel, it is 
eaſily condenſed 3 witzreas no perſon yet, by 


any Invention, has been able to condenſe 
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) 1 To endeavour to ſtrike with a miſ- 
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| denſation. 


3 | | violence. . - 
have theſe fix properties | 


is, that it has a power to return to the ſame 
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water. 8 „ 
2. The 3 of air are very fine and 
branched, ſo that they leave interſtices be- 


tween one another, and can never be formed 
into a compact body. privy, . f 
II. Water has been proved by experiment 
to be $40 times heavier than air, from whence 
kt will follow, that a certain bulk of air 
contains in it 840 times leſs homogeneous 
matter than an ehual bulk of water does; 
and this is the reaſon why air may be coudenſ- 
ed, but not water. © FR 
III. The Air is diaphgnous, becauſe, hav- 
ing very wide pores, and ſeparable parts, it 
admits the matter whereof light conſiſts 
through right lines. And hence it is, that 
not only the ſun and the planets ſhine or re- 
flect their light upon us, but alſo the fixt 


ſtars are ſeen by us at immenſe Diſtance. But 


as deep water does not tranſmit all the rays 
which fall upon it, becauſe the ſeries of light 
is interrupted by the motion of the watry 


particles; ſo many of the rays, which fall 


upon this prodigious bulk of air over us, 
muſt needs be broken off and intercepted before 
they reach us; which probably may be the 
cauſe, that where the ſky is clear; it is not 
quite tranſparent, but appears of a more blue 
and wateriſh colour, „ 
IV. AIR is condenſed and rarefied, be- 
cauſed it conſiſting of branchy particles, thoſe 
particles are ſcattered by an extraordi 
quick motion, which is called Rarefaction. 
Again, they are eaſily thruſt into a leſs 
compaſs, while their branches are driven to- 
gether, and cloſe one with another, and 
thereby cruſh out. the liquid matter which 
lay between them; and this is called Con- 
There are a multitude of experiments to 
prove this; as there are a fort of guns, into 
which ſuch a quantity of air may be forced, 
as to ſhoot out a leaden bullet with great 


V. That the air has ah elaſtick force, that 


ſtate, and re-occupy the ſame ſpace which it 


filled before, whenever the force that cruſheth 


it into a narrower compaſs is removed, the 
before-mentioned experiment does demon- 


| ſtrate. 


VI. That AIR is neceſſary for flame or 


| reſpiration. Without air, flame and fire go 


out, and air ſeems to have a nitrous or ſul- 
phureeus matter in it, that the air which lies 
upon ſo many plants, animals and minerals, 
upon which the heat o. the ſun continualiy 
operates and extracts a good part of them, 
muſt needs carry away with it innumerable 
particles of ſulphur and volatile falts where- 
with things abound, as chymical experiments 
demonſtrate. . SID 

Every time the air received into the lungs 
paſies cut of them, the vivifying ſpirit is 
either deftroyed or left behind; and thence 

N | OE. 


F 1 F : 


„m animal will die as well for want of freſh alr 
and as by reaſon of the total want of air. 

be 17 is computed, that the quantity of vivify- 
ned ing ſpirit that is contained in a gallon of com- 


will ſuffice one man for the ſpace of 


I air 
| ; 1 a minute. . o 2 8 4 
nce WE AIRINESS (of air) briſcneſs, livelineſs, 


„ 
_—_ 
IF 


N. higher than terra a tefra, and works at 


es; mas ets, Balotades, Croupades and Capriols. 
nſ- Hs IR (ith Phyficians) makes one of the 

br non-naturals. 2 
ave MX Iinate AIR (with Ana tomiſts) is ſuppoſed 
aA co be a fine, aerial ſubſtance, incloſed in the 
E. labyrinth of the inward ear, and te miniſter | 
nat 


As ſenſory- | $ | ; 

fixt AIR (with Muſicians) ſignifies thè melody 
But or the inflection of a muſical compoſition, | 
6? 5 AIR PUMP, a machine or inſtrument 
ght contrived to extract or draw the air out of pro- 


per veſſels. See Pump. | 
AIRY Meteors (with Aſtronomers) ſuch as 


are bred of flatulous and ſpirituous exhala- 


fore 45 5 tions or vapours ; as winds, & . 
the f AISLE' (in Heralary) ſignifies winged, or 
not | | 


having wings, F. 


= AISTHERIUM 2 ale οννj,5 Gr. to 
, _ ME perceive) the ſenſory of the brain. 
be- 1 TO AKE. of ace, pain or grief, Or 
we To ACH'E & acian, Sax.) to be painful, | 
2 & to be pained. 7 ER „ : 
3 To bave an AKING tooth at one, to be an- 
leſs gry at, to haye a mind to rebuke or chaſtiſe 
o F 
and , ALA, the wing of a fowl. Te 
nick BE ALA (in Anatomy) a term uſed for ſeveral 
on- parts of the body, which bear a reſemblance 
. do the figure of a wing, as the top of an au- 
Oo Wi rice, SS. | TR 
into | ALABAS'TRA (with Botaniſts) the buds 
red, or green leaves of plants which incloſe the 


bottom of flowers before they are ſpread. 


ALARM 2 (Metapborically) any man- 
hat =  ALA'RUM $ ner of ſudden noiſe, &c, 
ME cauſing fear, fright or trouble; allo a chime 
n it ſet in a clock or watch. 3 
eth ALATER/NUS (with Botanifts) the moſt 


beautiful ſhrub for hedges, of a lovely green 
colour, and hearing ſweet ſcented bloſſoms. 
ALBER'GE. (Botany) a ſmall forward 
peach of a yellow colour, ” 
ALBIFICA'TION, a making white, a 
whitening, L,. 


AL'/BURN. Colour, a brown. See Au- 
als, burn, - „5 t 
ally  ALBUR'NUM (with Botaniſts) is eftcem- 
em, ed by ſome to be the fat of trees, that part of 
able the trunk that is between the bark and timber, 
ere- or the moſt tender wood, and is hardened af- 


ter the ſpace of ſome years. | | 

ALCALIZA/TION (with Chymiſts) 
= ALKALIZA'TION F the act of im- 
wy Pregnating a liquor with an alcaline ſalt. 


High AIRS, are the motions of a horſe that | 


to the due conveyance or the ſounds in the | 


AL 
nne of or pertaining - to A. 
cali. | | | 
AL'CHYMY (of al an Arabick particle, 
and xula or xvn, of xuw to melt metals) 
that ſublimer part of chymiltry that teaches 
the tranſmutation of metals. e 
Munera, letitiamgue Dei. 
ALCOLE TTA, the tartarous ſediment of 
urine, | . 
ALCO'RAD (with Aſtrologers) a eontrarie- 
ty of light in the planets. Arab. 8 
AL DER; tree (aldon, Sax. alnus, L.) a 


tree well lenown, delighting to grow in wate- 


ry, boggy places. | | 
ALE COST, an herb. FT PO 
ALE-DRAPER, a victualler or ale-houſe 

oO OO I TK 
ALERT (alerte, F. probably from alacris; _ 

but probably from @ art, according to art or 


rule) 1. In the military ſenſe, on guard; watch - - 


ful; vigilant ; ready at a call. 2. In the 
common ſenſe, briſk ;. pert; petulant; ſmart ; 
implying ſome degree of cenſure and con- 
GER ß 3 
ALERTNESS. (from alert) the quality 


of being alert; ſprightlineſs; pertneſs, 


ALEXTCACON (AxsEHiA N, of AE w, 
to expel or drive out, and xaudy evil) a medi- 
cine to expel any ill humours out of the 
Dor, N | | FE: 
ALEXITERICUM (with Phyſicians) a 
preſervative againſt poiſon or infection. 

 AL'GA ſaccharifera (with Bataniſts) fugar 


bearing ſea-weed. By hanging in the air, this 


plant will afford repeated effloreſcences of 
white ſugar, as ſweet as any prepared from 
ſugar-canes. L. . i 

ALG AROT (Chymiſiry) a preparation of 
butter of antimony, waſhed in a large quanti- 
ty of warm water till it turn to a white 
powder. It is otherwiſe called Mercurius 
u : * 

ALGEBRAVCAL Curve (in Geometry) is 
a curve of ſuch a nature, thattbe M 
abſciſſes of it will always bear 
the ſame proportion to their re- 
ſpective ordinates; thus if the 
product of any Abſciſſe, APx | * 
multiplied into the ſame quantity, P will be 
always equal to the ſquare of the corre ſpon- 
dent ordinate, P M 2 yy, the equation ex- 
preſſing the nature of the curve will be p 
.=yy, and the curve is the common parable. 

AL'/GIDNESS ( algidiras, L.) coldneſs, 
chilneſs. 

_ AL'GOL (in Afronomy) a fixed ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in the conſtellat ion Perſeus, 
in longitude 51 degrees 37 minutes, Jatitude 
22 degrees 22 minutes, called alſo Meduſa 3 
head. pl * N 

AL'/GORISM (with Mathematicians) the 
practical operations in the ſeveral parts of 
ſpeeious Arithmetick 3 alſo the practice of 
common Arithmetick, by ten numerical 


figures, 3 
D ALHA'NDAL 


A L. 
ALHANDAIL. (in Pharma! ary) the Arabian 
name of Colocynt bis, as Tech 'bandali, are 
Torchees compoſed of Coiocynt his, Bdellium 
and Gum Tragacanth. 

ALIAS, a ſecond cr further writ iſſued 
from the courts at Ve eſeminſter, after a Capras 
iſſued out without effect. 

ALIBEE alibilis, L.) Nutritive; nouriſh- 
ing; that which may be nouriſhed. 
ALIEN (alienus, L.) 1. Foreign, or not 
of the ſame family or land. 2. Eftranged 
from; not allied to; adverſe to; with the 
particle from, and ſometimes to, but impro- 
perly. 
ALIEN (alienus, L.) 1. A foreigner; 
not a denifen ; a man of another country or 
family; not allied; a ſtranger. 2. In Law, 
an Alien is one born in a ſtrange country, 
and never enfranchiſed. 
of the land, ſo it be within the limits beyond 
the ſeas, or of Engliſb prrents out of the 
_ i king's obedience, ſo the parents, at the time 
of the birth, be of the king's obedience, is 
not Alien. If one born out of the king's | 
\ allegiance, come and dwell in Fnglasd, his 
children (if he beget any ee} are not [7 Sl 
but denizens. 
To ALIEN (alien r, Fr. . L.) 1. 
To make any thing the property of another. 
2. To eſtrange; to turn the mind or affec- 
tion; to make averſe to; with from. 
ALTENABLE (from to alienate) that of 
which the property may be transferred. 
To ALIENATE (aliener, Fr. alieno, EY; 
1. To transfer the property of any thing to 
another. 2. To withdraw the heart or af- 
fections; with the particle from, where the 
l firſt poſſeſſor is mentioned. ö | 
ALIENATE (alienatus, L.) withdrawn 
s from ; ſtranger to ; with the particle from. 

ALIENATION (alienatio, L.) 1. The 
act of transferring property. 2. The ſtate 
+ of being alienated, as, the eſtate was waſted, 

during its alienation, 3. Change of affection. 
4. Apply'd to the mind, it means diſorder of 
The faculties. 
ALIENATION, a making over, or r gv 
ing the right and property of a thing to ano- 
ther: alſo the drawing away or eſtranging | 
the aftetions of one perſon from another, 
ALIENATION Ofce, an office to which 
all writs and covenants and entry, upon which 
fines are levied, and recoveries ſuffered, are 
carried, to have fines for alienation ſet and 
paid thereon. 
ALLIENILO'/QUY (alieriloquirm, L.) a 
talking wide from the parpole, or not to the 
matter in hand, 


. 


* 


o 


A man born out 


| 


-ALIF' EROUS (alifer, L.) bearing or hav- 


” 


AL 


4 


ing wings. 
ALIGEROUS (aliger, L.) Wirtin car- 
rying, or having wings. 

To ALIGHT' (alihwan, Sax. ) to get off 
the back of an horſe; aſſo to ſettle upon, as 


as * 


[ 


LIMA (of a privative, and liebe, Gr, ot 
hunger) medicines which either prevent or 9 the 6 
afſoage hunger; E. = * 

'A/LIMENT (in a Medicinal ſenſe) all that moſt 
which may be diffolved by the ferment or 4e 
natural heat of the ſtomach, and converted 1 
into the juice called CB, to repair the con- Amt 
tinval waſting of the parts of the body. ricip! 

ALTIMEN!TAL (eee L.) ert. | 1 
ing to nouriſhment. Fo m4 

- ALIMEN/TARINESS. ( of Alimentarius, pO t 
L.) nouriſhing quality. e 

ALIMENTARY Du# (Anatony) that Te 
part of the body through which food paſſes, 22 
from its reception into the mouth, to its exit wy O. 
at the anus, including the gula, fomach and a << 
intejt Dr, 1 Von. Alſo it is ſometimes 88960 
us'd for the Thoracick Dr &, 15 25 

A'LIPEDE (alipes, L. of ales, a bird, and . 
pes a foot) nimble, ſwift of foot. | * 1 

 ALIP'TERY (alipterium, L. of aAumlzgny, 32 
Gr.) a place belonging to, or an apartment . 
in bathe, where perſons were anointed. 1 

ALK ALI (fo called from the Arabic mo 
ba dels al and Kali) an herb called otherwiſe Fee. 
Salt- vort or Glafs-wort, which is a kind of The ; 
ſea-blite, and one of the principal ingredients . > RH 
in maki g gloſs, and affcrds a great quantity, the 4 
of this kind. of 8 and is either fixed or E nnd 
volatile. AL, 

ALV/KALT Salts, are 1 acids concen- of 
trated in little molecules of earth, and united them 

| with certain particles of oil, by the means 12 ed. 
of fire. + 75 nd 

Fixt ALK ALIES ( with Chymiſts) are made which 

by burning the plant Kail, &c, and having Wl ©... 
made a lixivium, or lee of the aſhes, fil- beben 
trating that lee, and evaporating the moiſture 4 ade 
of it by a gentle heat, ſo that the fixt ſalt . 
may be left at the bottom of the veſſel. This the r 
fixt ſalt being rendered very porous by the it 5 
fire having paſs'd ſo often through it in its . admixt 
calcination, and probably by fixing there ſome of the 
of its eſſential ſalt : and becauſe that many baſer 
of the fiery particles do alſo ſtick in thole worſe 
| pores, when any acid liquor is mingled with WW "The 
it, cauſes a very great ebullition, or effer. and fea 
veſcence. 3 AL] 

Volatile ALK ALIES ( (Chymiftry ”) are the thing t 

volatile falts of vegetables, which are ſo 8 AL 
called, . Os they will ferment with acids. WF ich 

ALL, Quite; completely. 2. Al- BW the for. 
together; body; without any other con- ary 
ſideration. 3. Only; without admiſſion of allegori 

any thing elſe. 4. Although. Thy ſenſe is allegori 
truly teutcnick, but now obſolete. 5. It is Al.“ 
ſometimes a word of emphaſis ; nearly the ther, a 
ſame with juſt. | W thing 

ALL (ell, Kall, relle, alle Sax. olle, WS rucg 5 
Welſh; al Dutch ; alle, Germ. GAG, Gr. 1- WW fometh 
The whole number, every one. 2. he tenſe, a 
whole quantity; ; every part. „The whole = 


t arri 
4. The whole extent of * 


ALL, 


duration of time, 
place, 


a bird. 
1 


= ALL, the whole; oppoſed to part, or 
nothing. 2. Every thing, as, every tbing is 


„ e beter, bbs ſame, tbe fü. 
WM ALL is much uſed in compoſition, but in 
4 4 | moſt inſtances, it is merely arbitiary; as, 
"IT 2ll-commanding. Sometimes the words com- 
ah 1 pounded with it, are fixed and claſſical; as, 
3 = A mighty. When it is connected with a par- 


= ticiple, it ſeems to be a noun, as, all-ſur- 

0 inding; in other caſes, an adverb 3 a8, all- 
4 accompliſhed, or completely accompliſhed. 
"XZ Of theſe compounds, a ſmall part of thoſe 
"© which may be found is inſerted, | 


7 metal with another, in order to coinage; 
hs it is therefore derived by ſome from à la loi, 
exit according to laww; the quantity of metals being 


mixed according to law; by others from allier, 
to unte; perhaps from allocare, to put toge- 
ther. 1. To mix one metal with another, 
to make it fitter for coinage; in this ſenſe, 


thography, and write alloy (which ſignifies, 
1. Baſer metal mixed in coinage. 2. Abate- 
ment; diminution.) 2. To join any thing to 
another, ſo as to abate its predominant qua- 
lities. 3. To quiet, to pacify, to repreſs, 
öd“pbe word, in this ſenſe. I think not to be 
derived from the French alloyer, but to be 
the Eng-i/h word lay, with a 
xXx cordi:'g io the old form. / 5; 
7 ALLA (from alloy, F.) 1. The metal 
of a baſer kind mixed in coins, to harden 


layed with filver and copper, two carats to a 
5 pound Tioy; filver with copper only, of 
mad which 18 pennyweights is mixed with a pound. 


PTY 1 | Coxoel thinks-that the allay is added, to coun- 
| " IH tervail the charge of coining 3 which might 
r ** baue been done, only by making the coin leſs. 


2. Any thing, which, being added, abates 


"og be predominant qualities of that with which | 
y te WF it is mingled ; in the ſame manner as the 
2 5 admixture of baſer metals allays the qualities 


of the firſt maſs. 3. Allay being taken from 
baſer metals, commonly implies ſomething 
* than 17 with which it is mixed. 
The joy has no allay of jealouſy, hope 
and fear. Roſcom. 8 
ALLAYER (from Allay,) The perſon or 
thing that has the power or quality of allaying. 
| ALLAYMENT {from allay.) That 
which has the power of allaying or abating 
the force of another. THE | 
ALLEGOR'ICALNESS (of allegorigue, F. 
allegoricus, L. of arnyoprcgs Gr.) being 
allegorical. | 5 | 
AL'LEGORY (a A nyogla, of a Ng, ano- 
ther, and &y:p:uw, I ſay, Gr.) a ſaying one 
| thing, and meaning another. It is a conti- 
rued metaphor, in which words there is 
ſomething couched different from the litera] 
ſenſe, and the figurative manner of ſpeech is 
tarried on through the whole diſccurſe ; or 


many 
thole 
effer- if 


re the 
are ſo 
acids. 
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To ALLAY (from a/.oyer F.) to mix one BG 
ALLER SANS JOUR (Lao phraſe) i. e. 


molt authors preſerve the original French or- 


before it, ac- 


them, that they may wear leſs. Gold is al- 


| it may be defined. to be a ſeries or continnation 
of metaphors, as that allegory in Horace, 
Lib. 1, Ode 14. | | = 
O nawvis referent in mare te novi fiuftus, 
Se. | | 
Where by the hip is meant the commonavealth ; 
by the evawes, the civil zwar; by the port, 
peace and concord; by the oars, ſoldiers; by 
the mariners, magiſtrates, &. 
ALLELU'JAH, the herb wood- ſorrel, or 
French ſorrel. | | 
ALLER N antient writers) a word 
uſed to expreis the ſuperlative degree, as aller 
good the greateſt good. : 


to go without a day) ſignifies to be finally diſ- 
miſs'd the court, another day of appearance 
being appointec. 3 
ALLIED (ale, F.) matched, united, alſo 
joined by league. 1 5 
To AL'LIGATE (alligatum, L.) to bind 
to. 545 ö 3 
ALLIGA!/TAQR, a kind of a Weſt Indian 
crocodile, an amphibious creature, living both 
on land and water; they grow as long as they 
live, and ſome are 18 feet in length, and pro- 
portionably large, they have a muſky ſmell, ſo 
ſtrong, that the air is ſcented for an hundred 
paces round them, and alſo the water they 
lie in. | Ee 
AL'/IOTH (Navigation) a ſtar in the tail 
of Urſa major, of much uſe to navigators in 
finding out the - latitude, the height of the 
pole, &c. 5 5 i 
ALLO/DIUM (Civil Law) a freehold, 
every man's own land or eſtate that he poſ- 
ſeſſes, merely in his own right, not yielding 
any ſervices to another, and is oppoſed to 
FS, oo | 33 | 
 ALLOW'ABLENESS (of allouer, F.) 
being allowable. _ | 
ALL-GOOD, the 
Henry. TER Ws 
ALLSEED, a plant ſo called from its a- 
bounding with ſeed, 55 
ALLCM (alamen, L.) 
known. | 
Saccharine ALLUM, a compoſition of 
allum, roſe-water, and whites of eggs boiled 
to the conſiſtence of a paſte, : 
Plumoſe ALLUM, a ſort of ſaline mineral 
ſtone, moſt commonly white, inclining to 
green, Which riſes in threads and fibres, re- 
ſembling a feather. _ Ls 13 
ALLU'/RINGNESS (of ad and lure) en- 
ticingneſs. _ | 
_ ALLU'SION, a ſpeaking a thing with re- 
ference to another; and 10 allufion is made to 
a cuſtom, hiſtory, &c. when any thing is 
ſpoken. or written that has relation to it, 5 
ALLUSION (in Rbetorick) a dalliance or 
playing with words alike in ſound, but unlike 
in ſenſe, by changing, adding or tak:ng awaß 
a letter or two. 1 
9 SHE AL. 


, ol 


herb mercury, or Good 


2 mireral well 


* 


* 


ALLU'SIVENESS (of allufo,- L.) the 
having an alluſion to. | 

ALLU'/VION (in the civile) an acceſ- 
ſion or accretion. along the ſea ſhore, or the 
banks of large rivers, by tem peſts or inun- 

dations. | 
ALLUVIOUS (alluvins, 
irg. | | . 

5 LIMA (of almus, of alendo, L. nouriſh- 
ing, Cc.) nouriſhing, foſtering, cheriſhing, 
as alma mater Cantabrigia, the foſtering mo- 
ther Cambridge. 


ALMACAN'TORS (with Aſtronomers) | 


Circles of altitude parallel to the horizon, 


the common pole or which is inthe Zenith. 

Ara b. | | CR Ok, 
ALMICAN'TERAHS | | 
ALMICANTURAHS the ſame. 


 ALMACAN/TOR Staff (with Mathema- 
ticians) an inftrument of box or pear wood, 
with an arch of 15 degrees, for taking obſerva- 
tions of the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, to find 
the amplitude, and thereby the variation of the 
. compals. . - VVV 
AL MANACE, diſtribution or number. 
ns: ue, 7 COLDS 
ALMODARII (law term) lords of free 
manors, lords paramount, | 
ALMOl'N. See Frank Almoin. 


_ AL/MONARY 7 the office or lodgings of 
S the almoner, alſo the 


 AUMRY 
place where alms are given, | 
_ AL'MOND (amygdala, L.) a fort of nut 
well known. Lo rt 

ALMOND Purnace (with 2 fur 
nace for ſeparating all ſorts of metals from 


cinders, pieces of melting pots, and other re- 


fuſe ü | 1 
ALMONDS of the Throat, are the glan- 


dulous ſubſtance, placed on each fide the 


_ Uvila at the root of the tongue, reſembling 
two kernels ; theſe receive the Salivaor ſpit- 


tle from the brain, and diſperſe it to the 
tongue, jaws, throat, and gullet, to moiſten 


them, and make them ſlippery. Theſe being 
inflim'd and fwell'd by a cold, Ic. ftraighten 
the paſſage of the throat, and render it pain- 
ful and difficult to ſwallow even the ſpittle. 
This is called a fore Throat, and by ſame rhe 
alling of the almends of the ears, 
AL'MONER 2 an eccleſiaſtical officer of 
ALM INNER S the king, &c. whoſe office 
is to take care of the diſtribution of the alms 


to the poor, to viſit the fick, to receive all 


things given in alms ; alſo forfeitures by miſ- 
0 and the goods of ſelf- murtherers, 

ALMO/ST. (Al-mæyr, Sax.) for the 
moſt or greateſt part. | 


ALMS (Exenuegumn, Gr.) that which is 


freely given to the poor, 
_ AL'OES Ax, Gr.) the gum or juice of 
a tree growing eſpecially in Zg ypr. 
ALOGY (@>oyia, Gr.) unreaſonableneſs, 
elpecial.y in catigmmmmmeeae. 


| ſtrong and audible voice. | 

ALPHABET (in Polypraphy) a dupli- 
cate of the key of a cypher, which is kept 
the parties who. correſpond toge- 


L.) overflow- 


F.) by turns. 


: g "I. 1 1 
L 
| A F 


| "ALOPECT/A (ataxia, of dds, 4 
fox, Gr. the fox-evil) a diſeaſe called the 
ſcurf, when the haits fall from the head by 
the roots, = 

ALOUD (of aloud, Sax.) loudly, with a 3 


by each of 
ther, 


liableneſs to be altered. a 


indiſpoſition without cauſing any ſenſible eva - I 
cuation. | | . 


ALTERATION (with Naturaliſt) that W 


and bulk, they appear to ſenſe the ſame. 


an office which is diſcharged by turns. 
ALTERNATE 


equal angles made by a line bes 
cutting two parallels, and IIe/Z MW 
makes thoſe parallel the one 11 1 


on one ſide, and the other on „ 
the other, as x and u, & and y are alternate 
9 3 
ALTERNATE Proportion (with Geome- 


the conſequents together. = =_ 
ALTERNA'TION (by ſome Matbema- 


alterations of order in any number of things, 

as the changes rung on bells, &c, | | 
ALTERN'ATENESS 
ALTERN'/ATIVENESS 

ceſſion by courſe. | —_ 
ALTERN'/ATIVELY (alternati vement, . 


ALTERNAHI TV/ (alternitas, L.) inter- 
chanpeableneſs, . | 5 
ALTIL'OQUENCE, (of altiloquens, L.) 
talking loud or hig. Re | 
_ ALTILO/QUIOUS (alileguus, L.) talk- 
ing aloud ; alſo of high matters. 
ALTIL'OQUY (altiloguium, L. 
talk; alſo of hah 450 ) 
ALTVMETRY (of ata, 


loud 5 


| high things, 


and metiri, L. to meaſure) a part of Geome- i 
try, that teaches the method of taking and 
meaſuring heights, whether acceſſible. or in- 
acceſſible. | | | "3 
\ ALTVSONOUS (altiſanas, L.) founding i 


| high, loud, ſhrill, clear, Sc. 
| | | 


Al- 


ALPHE'TA (Alronomy) a ftar of the Pm - 

ſecond magnitude; alſo cal'ed Lucida Corena. 
ALTAR (eltare, L.) the table in Chriftian me 

churches Where the communion is adminiſter d. 
AL'TERABLENESS (of alterare, L.) 


AL TERAN T (alterans, L.) a property AW : 
or power in certain medicines, by which they, © 
induce an alteration in the body, and diſpoſe 
it for health and recovery, by corre&ting fome 


motion whereby a natural body is changed or 
varied in ſome circumſtances from what it 
really was before, though as to the nature 


To ALTERNATE (alternare, L.) to do 
by courſe or turns, as an alternate office, i. ce, 


Angles (in Geometry) two 


triciant) is when in any ſet of proportionals 8 
the antecedents are compared together, and 


ticrans) is uſed for the different changes and 


(alternatro, | | 


L.) a ſuc- 
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| the line of direction of the moving force. 
, L.) ALU MINATED (alumi natus, L.) done 
2 with alum. * | 
) talk- AM (Eom, Sax.) as am. 
8 AMABILITY (amabilitas, L.) amiable- 
) loud == neſs. lovelineſs. 
| AMARITUDE (amaritudo, L.) bitter- 
things, WY neſs: | „ 
Geome - AMARULENCE (amaritudo, L.) bitter- 
ing and neſs. Os | 
> or in- _ AMASMENT (from amaſt) a heap z an 


ounding 


Al- 


|. ALTITUDE 


v4 figure annexed. 


it may be either within or without the figure, 


| and parallel circle of altitude, or between the 
| horizon. 


| perpendicular height of a body or object; or 
its diſtance from the horizon upwards, 


arch of the meridian, contained between the 


the eye, or height 


| the vertex and the baſe. 


| meaſure of any motion counted according to 


wo 4. 


degrees, that the pole in any latitude is rais'd 
or appears above the horizon 
of a Triangle (it Geometry) 
is the length of a right line let 
fall perpendicular from any of the 
angles on the fide oppoſite to 
that angle from whence it falls, 
and may be either within or 


ed by the prick'd lines in the 


The ALTITUDE of a Rhombus (in Geo- 
Y metry) or of a Rhomboides, is 
a right line let fall perpendieu- 
lar from any angle on the op- 
poſite ſide to that angle, and 


4s the prick'd lines in the figure annex'd. 
ALTITUDE (with Aſtronomers) the height 

of the ſun, moon, planets, or point of the 

heavens comprehended between the horizon 


ſtar or aſſigned point in the heavens and the 


AL'/TITUDE (in Coſmography\ is the 


Meridian ALTITUDE of the Sun, an 


ſun and the horizon, 
meridian. | ES 5 

Apparent ALTITUDE of the Sun, &c. 
(in Aſtronomy) is what it appears to our ob- 


when the ſun is in the 


ſer vation. e 
Real 2 4 Fin Aﬀronony) 
True 8 ALTITUDE. 4 that from which 


the refraction has been ſubſtracted. 


ALTITUDE of the Equator (Aſtronomy) | 
| the complement of the altitude of the pole | 
to a quadrant of a circle. „ | 
_ ALTITUDE (in Opticks) is the perpen - 


dicular ſpace of place betwixt the baſe and 
of the viſual point above 

the baſe. | 1 | | 
ALTITUDE of a Figure (with Geometri- 
c1ans) the perpendicular diſtance between the 


ALTITUDE of Motion ( Mechanicks) the 


accumulation; a collection. 
To AMASS (from amaſſer, F.) 1. To 
col ect together into one heap or maſs. 2. In 


without the triangle, as is mar- 


aſtoniſhing. 


AMBER-GRIS 


and Geography) is the height of number of eproac 


either of eagerneſs, or indiſcrimination. 
To AMAZE (from à and maze, per- 
plexity) 1. To confuſe with terror. 2. To 
put into confuſion with wonder, 3. To put 
into 3 5 | | 
'AMAZE (from the verb amaze) aſtoniſſi- 
ment; conſuſion, either of fear or wonder. 
AMAZEDLY (from amazed) confuſedly; 
with amazement; with confuſion. 
AMAZEDNESS (from amazed) the ſtate 
of being amazed; aftoniſhtneht z wonder 
confuſion. | ? 
AMAZEMENT (from amaze?) 1. Such 
a .confuſed apprehenſion, as does not leave 
reaſon its full force; extreme fear; horror. 
2. Extreme dejection. 3. Height of admi- 
ration. 4. Aftoniſhment , wonder at an un- 
expected event. 


AMAZING {from amaze) wonderful; 


AMAZINGLY (from amazing) to a 
degree that mey excite aſtoniſhment z won- 


derfully. 


_ AMBER-GREASE 7 a fragrant drug, 
| which melts al- 
moſt like wax, of an aſh or greyiſh colour : 
it is uſed both by apothecaries as a cordial, 
and by perfumers'as a ſcent. + | 
It is found in ſeveral parts of the ocean, 


upon the Coaſts of Muſcovy and on the Indian 


ſhore, 


from amber, by pulverizing 


1 
| 


a figurative ſenſe, to add one thing to ano- | 


| _ Some imagine it to be a compound of wax 


and honey, which being hardened by the ſun 
and falling into the ſea, is there brought to 
perfection: this opinion is the more probable, 
in that an eſſence much reſembling it may be 
extracted from a compoſition of wax and ho- 
ney : and this opinion ſeems to be further 
ſupported, in that large pieces have been 
found before it has arrived at its full maturity, 


which being broke had wax and honey in the 


middle of them. | 
Liquid AMBER, is a ſort of native bal- 
ſam or reſin, reſembling turpentine, clear, of 
colour reddiſh or yellowiſh, of a pleaſant 
ſcent, almoſt like that of ambergreaſle. 
Oil of AMBER, is a fine yellow tranſpa- 
rent, ponderous oil, procured after the ſpirit, 
by augmenting the degree of fire. 5 
Spirit of AMBER, is an acid liquor drawn 
and diſtilling it, 
J 3 
AMBIDEX'TER, a prevaricator, a jack 


1 on both ſides. 


AMBIDEX/TEROUSNESS (of ambi- 
dexter, L.) the ufing of both hands alike. 

AMBIENT Air (with Naturaliſis) the 
encompaſſing air, ſo called by way of emi- 
nency, becauſe it ſurrounds all things on the 
ſurface of the earth. | | 

AMBIENT Hodies (with Pbiloſopbhers) 
the ſame as circumambient bodies: natural 
bodies that happen to be placed round about, 
or encompaſs other bodies. | =_ 
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ful; having two meanings; of uncertain ſig- 


Gr.) Talk of ambiguous or doubtful figni- 


diſcourſe of double meaning. 


_ circuit of any thing; the line that encom- 


| ſomething higher than is poſſeſſed at preſent. 


Sition. 


| To move upon an amble. (See amble) $- 70 


ment, in which the horſe removes both his 


AN 
AMBIGUITY (from ambiguous) doubtful- * 
neſs of meaning; uncertainty of ſignification: 


double meaning. | 
AMBIGUOUS (ambiguous, L. ) 1, Doubt- 


nification. 2. Applied to perſons uſing doubt- 
ful expreſſions. ' It is applied to expreſſions, 
or thoſe that uſe them; not to a dubious, or 
faſpended ſtate of mind. 
AMBICUOUsl. v from ambiguous) In 
an ambiguous manner; doubtfully ; uncer- 
tainly; with double meaning. 
AMBIGUOUSNESS ( from ambiguous ) 


— 


The quality of being ambiguous ; uncertainty | 


of meaning ; duplicity of ſignification. 
AMBILOGY (from ambo, L. and Ae, 


fication. 
AMBILOQU OUS (from ambo and Loguer, 
E.) uſing ambiguous and doubtful expreſſions. 


AMBILOQUY (ambiloguum, L.) The | 


uſe of doubtful and indeterminate expreſſions ; ; 
AMBIT (ambitus, L.) The compaſs, ar 


paſſes any thing. 
AMBITION (anbitio, "K The deſire of 


1. The deſire of preferment or honour. 2. 


The defire of any thing great or excellent. 3. 
It is uſed with zo before a verb, and of before 


a noun, 


AMBITIOUS (ambitioſus, L.) 1. Seized | 
or touched with ambition; defirous of ad- 


vancement 3 eager of honours ; aſpiring. 
It has the particle of before the object of am- 
2. Eager to grow bigger; aſpiring. 

AMBITIOUSLY (from ambitious) In an 


_ embitious manner; with eagerneſs of advance- 


ment or preference. | 


AMBITIOUSNESS (from ambitious) The | 
| ingneſs, Sc. 


quality of being ambitious. _ 
AMBITUDE (ambio, L. Wanne; ; cir- 
cuit; circumference. 


To AMBLE (ambler, F. ambulo, 1 1. 


move eaſily, without hard ſhocks, or ſhaking. 
3. In a ludicrous ſenſe, to move with ſub- 
miſſion, and by direction; as, a horſe that 
ambles, uſes a gait not natural. 4 To 0 watk 
daintily and affectedly. 
AMBLE (from to amble) A pace or move- 


legs on one ſide; as, on the other fide, he 
removes his fore and hinder leg of the ſame | 
ſide, at the ſame time, whilſt the legs on the 
near fide ſtand till; and when the far legs are 
upon the ground; the near fide removes the 
fore leg and hinder leg, and the legs on the 
far fide ſtand ſtill. 
AMBLYOPIA (of duCrwria, Gr.) aul- 
neſs or dimneſs of ſight, when the object is 
not clearly diſcern'd, at what diſtance oe ver! it 
be placed, 


A.M 
AM'BULATORY (ambulatoris, L.) gel. 


to any place; as Ambulatory t in oppo- 
ſition to Sedenta 

AMENABLE (of amener, F.) tractable, 
that may be led or governed. 
AMEND'ABLENESS (of amendement, F. 
or emendabilis, L.) capableneſs of being a- 
mended, _ 

AMENDE! (in French  Cuſtons) a mulct or 
pecuniary puniſhment, impoſed by the ſen- 
tence of the judge for any crime, falſe pro- 
ſecution, or groundleſs appeal. 
AMENDE bonorable, is where a perſon is 
condemned to come into court, or into the 
preſence of ſome perſon injured, and make an 
open recantation; alſo an afflitive pain, car- 


as when the perſon offending is ſentenced to 
go naked to his ſhirt, a torch in his hand, 

and a rope about his neck, into a church or 
before an auditory, and there beg pardon of 
God, or the king, or the court for ſome de- 
linquency, | 

A'METHYST (in Heraldry) is the purple 
colour in the coats of noblemen, which s 


Mercury in thoſe of ſovereign princes. See 
Purpure, 
AMETHYSTIZO'NTES (of ter 
ocy, Gr.) the belt ſort of carbuncles or 
rubies. 
A'MIABLENESS (amabilitas, L.) love- 
lineſs ; alſo friendlineſs. 
 AMNVGENOUS (amnigenus, L.) born or 
bred in, of, or near a river. 

AMO MU (with Boraniſts) the herb 
Our Lady's Roſe, or Roſe of Feruſalem. 


zerfon, 


 AMOROUSNESS (of amoroſus, L.) loy- 


AMOR'PHOUS (of amorphus, L. a lep pos, 
Gr.) without form or ſhape, ill- ſhapen. 

, AMORTIZA'TION (in Law)! the act 
5 AMOR TIZEMENT 5 of turning lands 
into mcrtmain, 1. e. of alienating or tranſ- 


fraternity, and their ſucceffors. 
main. 


"Th AMOR'TIZE (in 3 to make 


Sc. 

AMPHIB'TOUSNESS (of ampbibius, L. 
of ahꝙpiGiee, Gr.) amphibious nature, living 
on land and in water. 

AMPHILIOGY (*apepihoyia, Gr.) an 
ambiguity o, ſpeech. 

AMPLE (amplus, I..) 1. Large; w ide; 


extended. 2. Great in bulk. 3. Unlimited 
4. Liberal; large; with- 


without reſtriction. 
out parſimony. 5. Large; ſplendid ; with- 
out refervation. 6, Diffuſive; 
ed; as, an ample narrative; that is, not an 


AMBULATION, LEG, L. 


| epitome, 
AMPLE: 


ing or moving vp and down; not being fixed 


rying with it ſome note of infamy or diſgrace ; . 


called pur pure in the coats of lower gentry, and 


 A'MORIST (amoreſus, L.) an amorous 


ferring them to ſome corporation, guild or 
See Mort. | 


over lands or tenements to a corporation, 


not contract- | 


weſte 


ME 


WT. 4MPLENESS (from ample) The quality 
of being ample, 
SE To AM PLIATE ( ampli, 


* * * n 
r 
n #4. CIR. 
* * . 
| A M 


largeneſs, ſplendor. 
L.) To En- 


loerge, to make 3 to extend. 


AMPLIATION (from ampliate) 1. En- 


= | largement, exaggeration, extenſion. 2. Dif- 
fuſeneſs, enlargement. 


To AMPLIFICATE (amplifico, L.) To 


N enlarge, to ſpread out, to amplify. 


AMPLIFICATION (amplification, F. 


= anplicatio, L.) 1. Enlargement, extenſion. 


22. It is uſoally taken in a rhetorical ſenſe, 


IE 8 4 6, 


ane implies exaggerated repreſentation, or dif- 
= foſcd narrative; an image hightened beyond 


reality; a narrative enlarged with many cir- 


"= 
558 22 
cupmſtances. 
1 

\ "4 


enlarges any thing, one that exaggerates, one 


of the beſt circumſtances, it being uſually 


taken in a good ſenſe. 


To AMPLIFY (amplifier, F.) To enlarge, 


to encreaſe any material ſubſtance, or object 


of ſenſe. 
3. To exaggerate any 


4. To enlarge, to improve by 


To AMPLIFY, frequently with the par- 


ticle on. 1. To ſpeak largely in many words, 


to lay one's ſelf out in diffuſion. 2. To form 


large or pompous repreſentations. 


AMPLITUDE (amplitude, F. amplitude, 


a IL.) 1, Extent, 2. Largeneſs, greatneſs. 3. 


= 5. Copiouſneſs, abundance. 


Capacity. 4. Splendor, grandeur, dignity. 
6. Amplitude of 


the range of a projectile, denotes the horizontal 


WE line ſubtending the path in which it moved, 


7. Amplitude in aſtronomy, an arch in the 


horizon, intercepted between the true eaſt 


It is eaſtern 


occiduous, when the tar ſets. The eaſtern or 
weſtern amplitude are alſo called northern or 
ſouthern, as they fall in the northern or ſouth- 
ern quarters of the horizon. 1 5 | 

Magnetical AMPLITUDE, is an a- ch of 


riſing, and the eaſt or weft point of the com- 
paſs; or, it is the difference of the rifing or 
ſetting of the ſun, from the eaſt or welt points 


of the compaſs. 


AMPLY (amplè, L.) 1. Largely, liberal- 
ly. 2. At large, without reſerve. 3. At 
large, copiouſly, with a diffuſive detail. 

To AM/PUTATE (amputare, L. ) to cut 


off; in gardening, to lop or prune. 
AMYG'/DLAZE (with Aratomiſts) the al- 


monds to the ears; the ſame as pariſibmiæ and 


ANABAP!/TIST (of & and gamlig ev, G. 


e. to baptize again) by this name were call- 


ed John of Leyden Maneer, Knipperdoling, 
and other German Entbufiaſts about the time 


- AMPLIFIER (from to amplify) One that 


that repreſents any thing with a large diſplay 


on 9 2. To enlarge, or extend any 
thing incorporeal. | 

XX thing, to enlarge it by the manner of repre- 
7 ſentation. 

new additions. 


and weſt point thereof, and the center of the. 
ſun or ſtar at its riſing or ſetting. 
or ortive, when the ſtar riſes, and weſtern or 


the horizon contained between the ſun at his 


| 


| 


| 


of - the reformation ; they - maintain'd : Yo 
That infants are not capable of baptiſm. 2. 
They rejected all communion with other 


| churches and oaths. 3. That the godly ſhould 


enjoy a monarchy here 'on this earth, that 
men have free will in ſpiritual matters, and 
that any man may preach and adminitter the 
ſacraments, . (oben 0 
ANABA'SIS (avaGaoic, of avaCaivg, Gr. to 
aſcend) an aſcending or getting up, an aſcent 
or riſe, LIONS 8 | 
ANACATHARSIS (&,azabapri; of dva, 
above and xafaipy, Gr. to purge) a medicine 
that purges or diſcharges nature by ſome of 
the upper parts. | 


: 


| + ANACHORE'TA (a 12% wpi7n;, Gr.) a 
| monk who retires from company, and leads a 


ſolitary life by himſelf, , 
ANAGLYP/TICE (*'Avayaurliun, Gr.) 

the art of engraving, chaſing or imboſſing. 

. ANAGOGET'1CAL (anagogeticus, L.) 


pertaining to myſteries, myſtical,” myſterious, 


that has an exalted or uncommon ſignification; 
alſo that exalts the mind to divine contem- 
plations. | tr So cd 4 

ANAISTHESIT A (of % and alfeoia, 


Gr.) a loſs of, or defect of ' ſenſe, as in ſuch | 


as have the palſy or are blaſted | | 
ANALEMMA (with Aſtroromers) an or- 

thograph cal projection oi the ſphere, on the 

plain of the meridian, the eye being ſuppoſed 


to be at an infinite diſtance, - and either in the 


eaſt or weſt points of the horizon, OTE, 
ANALEMMA ( Aftronomy) an inftrument, 


a kind of aſtrolabe made either of braſs or 
wood, conſiſting of the furniture of the ſame 


projection, with an horizon or curſor fitted to 
8 uſed for finding the ſun's riſing and ſetting, 
Tc V 2 
ANAL'GESY (analgefia, L. drarynzia, 
Gt.) an indolency, a being free from pain 


and greief. 


ANALO/GICALNESS (of analogique, F. 
analogicus, L. of aua, g, Gr.) the being 
proportional. e e 5 

ANAL OGOUsS (analogus, L.) pertaining 


to analogy, anſwerable in proportion, reſem- 
bling or bearing relation to. | 


ANAL'OGY {«y2No0yiz of ava and x,, 
Gr.) like reaſon, propoition, correſpondence z 
relation which ſeveral things in other reſpects 
bear to one another, vet | 

ANAL'OGY (with Crammariant) the de- 
clining of a noun, or the conjugation of a verb 


according to its ru'e or ftandard,  * 


ANALYSIS (with Chymifs). the decom- 
pounding of a mixt body, or the reducing any 


ſubſtance into its firſt principles. 


ANALYSIS (with Log:cians) is the me- 
thod of finding out truth, and Synrbefis is the 
method of convincing others of a truth already 


found out. It is the attention the mind gives to 


what it knows in a queſtion, which helps to 
reſolve it, and in which the analyſis principally 
conſiſts: all the art lying in extracting a 
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a repetition. 


AN 


great many truths, which lead us to the 
knowledge of what we feek after. 
ANALYSIS (with Mathematicians) is the | 


| art of diſcovering the truth or falſehood of a 
propofition, by ſuppoſing the queſtion to be al- 


ways folved, and then examining the conſe- 
quences, till ſome known oreminent truth is 


found out; or elſe the impoſlibility of the 


preſent propoſition is diſcovered, 


ANALYSIS of finite quantities ( Matbe- 


maticks) that which is called Specicus Aritb- 
metick or Algebra. 


ANALYSIS of infinites, is the method of 
Nuæions or differential calculus called the ow 


| — IS. 

ALYSIS, a table or ſyllabus cf the 
principal heads or articles of a continued diſ- 
courſe, diſpoſed in their natural order and 


dependency. 

ANALYTICAL Method (in Logick) is 
the method of reſolution, ſhewing the true 
way by which the thing was methodically 
or primarily invented. 


analytice, 
anaiyfis. 
ANALYT'ICKS 


| (ard, Gr.) 
_ ANALYT'ICAL Ar: 


aname common 


| 17 given to Algebra, as being nothing elſe but 
a general araly/js of pure mathematics: or 
elſe becauſe it teaches how to ſolve queſtions 
and demonſtrate 7beorems, by ſearching into the 


fundamental nature and frame of the thing ; 


which to that end is as it were reſolved into 
parts, or taken all to pieces, and then put 


together again. 


 ANAM'NESIS (with Rhetoricians) 4. 
Lure, when the orator mentions or calls to 


mind what is paſt. 


ANAMNETVICKS (in Pharmacy) medi- | 
cines proper to reſtore a decay” d memory. 


 ANAMOR'PHOSIS (of ava and wirpro:s, 
of (4971, Gr. form or ſhape) a monſtrous pro- 


| Ject in perſpective and painting : or the repre- 


fentation of ſome figure or image, either upon | 


a plane or carv'd ſurface in a deformed ſhape, 
which at a proper dittance ſhall appear regular 
| ang in proportion. 


 ANANCZEVON (wraynivy, Gr.) a fi- 
gure in Rhetoricæ that makes out the neceſiity 
of a matter, 


ANANTOPO'DOTON ( dase, deren, 


r.) a figure in Rbetorick, when an oration 


wants ſome parts. 

ANAPH ORA (æudbera „ Gr.) a relation, 
I. 
ANAPHORA (with ancient Aflronomers) 


an aſcenſion or riſing up of the twelve figns | 
of the zodiack, from the eaſt, by the daily | 
courſe of the Frag 


ANAPLEROT'/ ICKS (granAnorina, Gr.) 
medicines proper to fi. J up ulcers and wounds 
with new flcſh. 

ANASAR'CA (dracapra, of dd and rat 


feln, Cr.) a certain ſert of dropiy, being a 


| 


2 . 
— 
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preſſed. 

ANASTOECHEIO'SIS (dragaxelars;; 
Gr.) a reſolution of mixt bodies into their 
firſt principles by chymical operations. 


reaching out, or extenfion upwards, 


of the body towards the upper parts, . 
ANATHEMAT'ICALLY (of enatheme, 
F. anathema, L. a un, Gr.) in a curſing 2 
manner. 
| ANATOMIC/ALLY. (aratemice, L. of 
avaTouiy3;, Gr.) according to the rules of _ 
anatomy. 2M 
A'NATRON (Zuber, Gr.) a fort of ſale 
extracted from the water of the river Mile; 


| alſo a nitrous juice which condenſes in vaults, 


arches, and ſubterraneous places; alſo a vola- 


when in fuſion ; alſo a compound ſalt made 


| of quickfilver, alum, vitriol, common fait, 
ee 0 gre eea (of analytique, F. 
L. of ava\urig, Gr.) by way of | 


and nitre. 

AN'BURY (with Farris) a for of wen 
| or ſpongy wart full of blood, growing in wy 
part of the body of a horſe. 


AN'/CESTOR, a fore-father. L.. 


ANCESTOR (in Common Law) the dif. 
ference between anceſtor and predeceſſor is 
this, anceſtor is applied to à natural perſon, 
as A B and his anceftors, and predeccfſor may 
be uſed of any perſons that were prior in time, 
as of a corporation or body politick, as a 
biſhop and his predeceſſor. 

ANCHOR ( Hicroglyphically ) repreſents 
hope, hope being as it were the anchor that 
holds vs firm to our faith in adverſity. | 

To Boatthe ANCHOR, to put it into the 
boat. 1 
The ANCHOR f foul ( Sea Phraſe) is 
when the cable by the turning of che ſhip is 
hitched about the fluke. _ 

The ANCHOR is a Cock-belt (Sea Phraſe) 
uſed when the anchor hangs right up and 
down by the ſhip's ſide, - = 

The ANCHOR is a Peek (Sea Phraſe) i is 
when it is juſt under the hauſe or hole in the 
ſhip's tein, through which the cable runs 
out that belcngs to it. 

To ler fail an ANCHOR 7 (Sea Phraſe) is 

To drop an ANCHOR to put or let it 
down into the ſca, in order to make the ſhip 
ride. 

The ANCHOR comes ; Heme (Sea Term) 


' uſed, when it cannot hold-the ſhip, but that 


it arives away by the violence of the wind or 
ride. 
* Tofetch home the ANCHOR 
To bring. Home the ANCHOR 


(SeaTerm) 


is to weigh 


or take it up out of the river, Sc. 

To ſboe an ANCHOR (Sea Term) i is to caſe 
the flook of it with boards, that it may bet- 
ter take hold in ſoft ground. 


l 


AN'CHORAGE 


or "of the oo = that dents in þ ; — 7 + 


ANAT'ASIS (averaoig, Gr.) a ſtretehing, = 
ANATASIS (with Surgeons) an extenſion "0 


tile ſalt ſkimmed off the compoſition of glas 


* 
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Wis | the king for, the privilege of caſting anchor 


"0 1 ool or a haven. | 
= "" ANCHORA/LIS Proceſſus (with Anato- 


- 


rie, . þ. ni s) the proceſs or ſhooting forth of the 
her ET like a beak, called Coracoides 
and Cornicutarrs, _ | 
ing, ANCIENT (ancien, F. antiguus, L.) 1. 


ol; that happened long ſince, of old time, 
not modern. Ancient and old are diſtinguiſhed, 
old relates to the duration of the thing itſelf, 
= as, an old coat, a coat much worn z and an- 
cient, to time in general, as, an ancient dreſs, 
a habit uſed in former times. But this is not 
always obſerved, for we mention old cm; 
"XX but tho? 0/4 be ſometimes oppoſed to modern, 
"I ancient is ſeldom oppoſed to new. 
the manors belonging to the crown, in St. Ed- 


ults, ward 3, or William the Conqueror's days, did 
ola- hold. The number and names of which 
glaſs "8 manors, as all others belonging to common 
p ade perſons, he cauſed to be written in a book, 


after a ſurvey made of them, now remaining 
in the Exchequer, and called Doom ſday- book; 
and ſuch as by that book appeared to have 
belonged to the crown at that time, are cal- 
led ancient Demeſnes. e | | 
2. Ola, that has been of long duration. 3. 
== Paſt, former. 5 . 
= ANCIENT (from ancient) thoſe that lived 


ſalt, 


wen 
any 


dif- 
or is JD 
in old time, we 


rſon, re called ancients, oppoſed to 
may; the moderns. 5 | HA 
ime, 8) ANCIENT, the flag or ftreamer of a 
as a 88 flip, and, formerly, of a regiment, | 


" ANCIENT, the bearer ot a flag, as was, | 
Ancient Piſiol 


454 $ 7 : 


ſents ; whence in preſent uſe, an 


that enſign. 8 TL 
Fs  ANCIENTLY (from ancient) in old times. 
o the ANCIENTNESS (from ancient) antiquity, 


© exiſtence from old times. 
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e) is i ANCIENTRY (from ancient) the honour 
hip is of ancient lineage; the dignity of birth. 
_ 


ANDROM'EDA ( Aftronomy) a noithern 
conſtellation, conſiſting of 27 ſtars.  _ 

ANDROT'OMY (of de, gen. &, dds, 
and rn a diſſection, Gr.) an anatomical 
diſſection of human bodies. | 

ANEC'DOTE, a ſecret hiſtory, ſuch as 
relates the ſecret affairs of kings and princes ; 
ſpeaking with too much freedom or too 
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fe) is 
runs 


aſe) is much fincerity, of the manner and conduct 

let it of perſons in authority. | 

le ſhip | ANECDOTON (avinForoy, Gr.) a 
ANEK/DOTON 5 thing not givenforth, | 

Perm) produced or made publick. EE 

t that ANEMOG'RAPHY (of * avg, the wind, 


ind or and yapn, Gr. a deſcription) a treatiſe or 
| philotophical deſcription of the winds. | 
ANEMO METER (of eg, the wind, 
and gtrpoy, Gr. meaſure) an inſtrument or 
ee for meaſuring the ſtrength of the 
(KY e | 
= ANEM/ONE 
= nd flower, 


Term) 
weigh 


to caſe 


y bet- (avs ααν n. the emony or 


AN/THORAGE (in Low) a duty pal to 


| their ſpeec 


AN 

ANEURISM (of groprrw, to dilate, Gr.) 
a ſtretching or burſting of the arteries, ſo that 
they beat and ſwell continually; till they 
ſometimes become as large as an egg; the 
ſwelling yields if it be preſſed with the finger, 
but quickly recoils, 

ANGEIOGRAPH (of Qyy:!y, a veſſel, 
and ypapn, a deſcription, Gr.) a deſcription of 
the veſſels in the human body, 1. e. the 
nerves, veins, arteries and lymphatieks. 

ANGEL SHOT, chain ſhot, being a can= 
non bullet cut in two, and the halves being 
joined together by a chain. 

 ANGEL'ICA (Botany) an herb, = 
. ANGELICALNESS (of angel gue, F. an- 
gelicus, L.) the being angelical, angelical na- 
ture, Ge. . * 

ANGER (a word of no certain etymoiogy, 
but with moſt probability, derived by Skinner 
from ange, Sax. vexed, which, however, 
ſeems to come originally from the Latin ange.) 
I. Anger is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the 
mind, upon the receipt of any injury, with 
a preſent purpoſe of revenge. Locke, 

ANGER is, according to ſome, a tranſient 
hatred, or at leaſt very like it. South, | 
Pain or ſmart of a ſore or ſwelling ; in this 
ſenſe it ſeems plainly deducible from anger. 

To ANGER (from the noun) to make 
angry, to provoke, to enrage. nl ety 

ANGERLY (from anger) in an angry 
manner, like one offended. | „„ 

ANGIGLOS'SI (of dy and yawooa, 
the tongue, Gr.) perſons who ſtammer in 

h and tongue, eſpecially ſuch ag 
with great difficulty pronounce the letters, 
K, L'and R. | ED IMG 

ANGIOMONOSPER'MOUS 7 ,,-, 

ANGIOSPER/MOUS 8 P. 
ſuch plants as have one ſeed ſucceeding to 
one ſingle flower, T. 2 
An ANGLE (angulus, L.) a corner, alſo 
a rod with a line and hook for fiſhing. _ 

ANGLE (in Geometry) a ſpace compre- 
hended between the meeting of two lines, 
which is either greater or leſs, as thoſe lines 
incline towards one another, or ſtand farther 
diſtant aſunder; theſe angles are either plain 
or ſpherical.. 4 f 


— 


-* 


A plain ANGLE (in Geomptry) is the diſe 
tance or o — n 


ening of two lines 
that OE one another in 
the ſame plane, but ſo as 
not to make one ſtraight 
line, and the lines that form 
it are called legs, as in the 
figure above; cr it is a ſpace 
bounded by the meeting of 
two lines which cut one ano-— 
ther on a plane; as in the | 
figure, and are either right = 
ined, curwilineergior- mixed, the firft of h 
are the angles abo r W 


v 


AGE 


Curvilineal I: pawns Geometr; or 
Curvilinear c ANGLE 2 — 
F ; _ angle, 


22 


nnn 
REST 3.07 
enn 


— —] is an angle made by a line fal- 


angular point i is —_ 


| 180 en 


; mon to both acute and vbtuſe angles. 


AN 


angle, is made by the [ 


ting one another of two 
crooked lines, as in the fi- 


ure. 


Mixt ANGLE (Geame- 
#9) is made by the meet- 
ing of a right line with a 

crooked or curved line, as 
in the figure. 5 


2 Spherical ANGLE, 

(Geometry) is an angle made 
by the meeting of two angles 
ot great circles, which in- 
tercept or mutually cut one 
another on the ſurface of 
the globe or ſphere, as the 
figure ABC. 

6 * ANGLES, whether plain or ſpherical, 

may we conſulered as right, acute and obtuſe. 

iz A Right ANGLE (Geometry) 


2 


ling perpendicularly on another, 
or that which ſubtends an arch 
of go degrees, or a fourth part 
of a circle, as in the figure; 

5 all circles being commonly ti. | 
vided i into o 360 parts, call'd degrees. 

An Acute ANGLE (Geo- 
e is an angle that is leſs 
than a right angle, or than 
90 degrees, as in the figure, 

and is ſo called, becauſe the 


An Obruſe ANGLE (Geo- 
netry) is one which has its 
angular point blunt or broad, 
and is greater than a right 
one, its angular point conſiſting of more than 
o degrees, as in the figure A, Which is ſo | 
much more than go degrees, as B is leſs than 
go, both together e „ ſemi- eirele or 


Ri gb. AN LED Triangle, 
is one which has one right 
angle, as the angle A in the 
figure, the other two B and 
C deing both acute, and 
_ raul both together but 


go « deg Os. 
Oblique, ANGLE, is a name nialed 4 in com- 


interſection or mutual cut - contiguous angles. 


* 
s & &7 9 { 
Fl a a | 
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ABC, CBD BD, DBE, dur; 188, are 


Vertical 

(Geometry) are ſuch as are 
made by two right lines croſ- 
ſing each other, and which 
only touch in the angular 
point; they are called vertical on account of 
their being oppoſed ad verticem, or at the top, 
as the angles A and B are vertical or oppoſite 
aygles, as likewiſe C and D. B 


Haie Ax LES, 


An AN GLE alſo in a tri- 
angule is ſaid to be oppoſite 
to the fide that ſubtends it, 

as the angle 'A is oppoſite A 
to the fide BC, and the an- 
gle C to the ſide B, and 


Oppoſite 
0 if a line cut two 
others that are parallel, the 
angles C and D are called in- 
ternal and oppoſite, in re- 
ſpect to the external ones, 


Internal ? ANGLE 8, 


e ANGLES (Geomet ) are the 
angles E and D, and F and C, wh; 
ſpectively equal to one another. 


equal to four right angles. 


within. 

ANCLE, at t the centre 
of a circle, is an angle 
whoſe vertex is at the 

center of the circle, and 
whoſe legs are two Ra- 

dii of a circle, as in the 

figure. 

An ANGLE i in hs Sep - 

ment of a circle, is that 

which is concluded be- 

tween two chords that flow 

trom the ſame point in 

the periphery, as in the 


AANGLES have alſo: ſeveral other names 
al cording to their different poſitions, their 

elations to the reſpective figures they are in, 
abe the lines that form them, as 

Adfacent 

C/ Conti guous 17 AN © LE S, 
(Geometry) which have one 
leg. common to both angles, 
and boti taken together are 


in the* Bahre the "angles 


S ne two right ones, as 


| figure. 


A Solid ANGLE ee in is contained, 


point, 


in multitude and e e e 
» ANGLE. o 
which a circ 
a tangent at the point of contact. 


N unh 


the angle B to the fide AC, as in the _ 


A and B, to which they are relperely equal 
| a8 in the figure, 


ich are re- 


External ANGLES (Geometry) are the 
angles of any right- lined figure without it, 1 
when all the ſides are ſeverally produced ang 
lengthened; and all being taken WI, are 


winder more than two. planes or plain angles, 7 
not being in the ſame place and meeting in a 


5 
15 


2 


Internal ANGLES (Geometry) are all an- J | 
gles made by the tides of any right ned figure 46) 
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Equal ſelid ANGLES ( Geometry) are ſuch -F 


as are contained under plain eh. equal both Ml 


Horxed ANGLE (Geometry an ang'e mat þ 
| by a right line, either a tangent or a ſecant, Y 


wit 
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ith the periphery of a cirele. 
* * Homologous ANGLES, 
(Geometry) are ſuch as 
are in two figures, and 
retain the order from 


as OX. . | 


A 
ANGLE ar ebe Seg- 
ment (Geometry) is compre- 
hended between the two 
chords A B and B D, and 
a ſtands on the arch AB. 
= Cid ANGLE (Geometry) the inner angle 
*%& which is made by two convex ſpherical lines 
interſecting each other. Mis | 
07 Pelecoid ANGLE (Geometry) an angle in 

the ſhape or figure of an hatchet. | 

= Siftroid AN GLE (Geometry) an angle in 
form of a Siftrum. Ys | 
ANGLES (in Anatomy) are underſtood of 


upper eye-lid meets with the under, 

$ ANGLE of a Wall ( Architc&ure) is the 
point or corner, where the two faces or ſides 
HE of a wall meet. | 8 
re the ANGLES (Afrology) certain houſes of a 
are re- ſcheme of the heavens, the firſt houſe or 
horoſcope is called the angle of the Ed, the 

e the WE ſeventh the angle of the Weſt, the fourth 
out it, houſe the angle of the Nortb, the tenth 
ed and hhouſe the angle of the South. „„ 
er, are ANGCLE / Longitude (Aſtronomy) is the 
angle which the circle of a ſtar's longitude 

l an- makes with the meridian at the pole of the 
3 figure <cliptick. 8 3 
Ks ANGLE of Elongation ( Afironomy) is the 
difference between the true place of the ſun, 
and the geocentrick place of the planet. 
ANGLE of 'Commutatign ( Aftronomy) is 
che difference between the true place of the 
ſun, ſeen from the earth, and the place of 


y equal 


————_ 


. 


a planet reduced to the ecliptick. 
_ ANGLE of Incidence (in Dioptrickt) is an 


XX other refracting ſurface. | 
| ANGLE of the Circumference (in Fortifi- 
cation) is the next angle made by the arch, 
which is drawn from one gorge to the other, 
ANGLE of the Courtain in (in Fortification) 


a — 
W = — < TIES. 
r 
5 
8 n 2 


F N 
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contained between the coartain and the flank 


\tained, ; . 3 
: in any piece of fortification, 


ne Das ANGLE (in Fortification) is 
. the angle BCF, which is formed by the 
re ſuch if meeting of the outermoſt fides of the poly- 
nal both Lon, and the face of the baſtion. CE 
= ANGLE of or at the Center (in Fortifica- | 
1 dit lan) is the angle G KF, which is formed by 
2 the concurrence of two ſtrait lines drawn from | 


the angles of the figure FC. 
= ANGLE gf che exterior Figure (in Forti- 
= 2) is the ſame as the angle of the poly- 


the corners of the eye or Canthi, where the | 


the . firſt, in; both figures, | 
ANGLE at the ws 


— — — 


angle made by an incidentary with a lens or 


or rhe angle of the flank BAE is formed by or 


— 


4 — 


which it rebounds. 


nd is che angle FN, ferm 'd at the 
1 | | | | | 


FC and CW. 


laſt men of the 838 


88 


. point of the baſtion C, by the meeting of the 


4 


* 
o 


two outermoſt ſides or baſes of the polygon 


ANGLE of the interior Figure (in Fore 


| fication) is the angle CHM, which is formed 


} 


in H the centre of the baſtion by the meet- 


| ing of the innermoſt ſides of the figure GH 
and HM, . 2 


ANGLE Planting (in Fortification) is the 
angle which is made by the two raſant lines 
of defence, vi. the two faces of the baſtion 


N . 


prolonge d. 


ANGLE flanking upwards ( Forti feat ion) 


is the angle GLH formed by the flanking 


line and the courtain. | 

Flanted ANGLE (in Fortification) is the 
angle BCS, which is made by the two faces 
BC, CS, and is the utmoſt part of the baſ- 


| tion, moſt expoſed to the enemy's batteries, 


and is therefore called by ſome. the angle of 
the baſtion, or the point of the baſtion, 
ANGLE forming the flank (Fortification) 
is that which conſiſts of one flank and one 
Demi-garge; er it is compoſed by the flank | 
and that ſide of the polygon, running from the 


| flank to the angle of the polygon, and were it 


extended would croſs the baſtion. _ h 
ANGLE } of the Epaule 5 (Fortificationj 


| of the ſhoulder & is the angle 
ABC, which is formed by the lines of the 
face BC and the flank AB, + 


ANGLE of Elevation in Mechanicks) an 
angle comprehended between the line of a 


projectile, and a horizontal line, 


ANGLE of Direction (Mechanicks) an angle 
comprehended between the lines of direction 
of two conſpiring force. | 

ANGLE of Incidence (Mechanicks) an an- 
gle made by the line of direction of an im- 


pinging body in the point of contact. 


ANGLE of Reffection (Mechanicks) an an- 
gle made by the line of direction of a re- 
flected body, in the point of contact from 


* 


Front ANGLES (Military Affairs) the two 

Rear ANGLES (Military Affairs) the two 

laſt-men of the rear rank. | 
ANGLE of the Faſt (in Navigation] is 


that point of the compaſs that the ſhip iails 
upon. 5 


E 2 Optick 
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to the water) and the ray of refraction. 


an object to the center of the pupil, as ABO, 


Which is comprehended between the rays AB 


angle that is made by the ſtrait line, proceed- 


| both ways into contrary legs. 


f quality of that which has ſeveral or many 


AN 


Optic ANGLE, is . dich 3 is contain - | ; 


ed or included between two rays drawn from 
the extreme points of an object to the center of 
the pupil. 5 

ANGLE ef TInclination (Opticks) is the 
angle made by a ray of incidence, and the 
axis of incidence. 

ANGLE of Reflection (in Opricks) is an 
angle formed by the reflected ray, at the point 
of reflection, with the 'other yt” of the 
eee. 

'A E Sade (in Opricks) is an angle | 
between the reffacted ray and the Perpen- 
dicular, . 

ANGLE. of Refraftion (Oþticks) i is an an- 
gle made by the ray of incidence, extended 
through another medium (as out of the air in- 


(in Opticks) is an angle 


Of tick 
Viſual ANGLE included between two 
rays, drawn from the two extreme points in 


0. 


| ANGLE (in Sciagraphy, i. e. Dialling) an 


ing from the ſun to the dial plane. 

- AN'GLER (of angel, Sax.) one who 
fiſhes with an angle. 

ANGUVGENOUS eee, L;) *. 
gendered or begotten of ſerpents. 

ANGUIN'EAL' (anguineus, I. ) pertain- 
ing ro an eel. 
* ANGUIN'FAL H Typerbola, an ' hyperbola 
ef an eel like figure, hich cuts its aſſymp- 
tote with contrary flexions, and is e 


AN'GULARNESS (of angulaire, F. an- 
gularis, L.) having corners. 

AN GULAR Motion (Mee banicls) a com- 
pdund ſort of motion, wherein the movea- 
ble both ſlides and revolves at the ſame time. 


ANGULAR Motion (with Aftronomers is | 


the increaſe of the diftancg of any two planets, | 
revolving round any body, as the common 
center of motion. 

ANGULOSITY (with Philoſopbers) the 


angles. 

ANGUST'NESS (of airbus, L.) nar- 
rowneſs, ftraitneſs. 

ANGUST'ITY {of angaſtitas, L. ) ſtrait - 
nefs or narrownels of place; alſo ftraitneſs of 
circumſtances, poverty, Sc. 

 ANHALTINA (with Phyfi clans) medi- 
eines that promote reſpiration, 

ANHELA TION, a panting, a difliculty 


of breathing; "rings of breath. | 


1 5 hg) 11 
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ANHELO'SE. (rabbis 'L. ) fetching 

breath quick and ſort ;- puffing and blowing. 

ANIL, the plant from which Indigd 7 is 
procured, _ 

ANVLENESS (anilitas, L.) the being a 
very old woman. 

ANIMA, the breath ; alſo the principle of 
life in the rational, ſenſ tive or vegetative 
ſoul, L. 

ANIMA Mundi, called by Plato Jux 5 
rd 107142) the ſoul cf the world or of the 
univerſe, with Naturalifts) is a certain pure, 


ethereal ſubſtance or ſpirit, which is diffuſed | 
through the maſs of the world, which in- 
forms, actuates and unites the divers parts of it 


into one great, perfect, organical or vital 


body. 


The magern Platoniſis explain the anima 


mundi to be a certain ethereal, univerſal ſpirit ; 


which exifts perfectly pure in the heavens, 
but pervading elementary bodies on earth, and 
intimately mixing with all the minute atoms 


of it, aſſumes ſomewhat of their nature, and 


thence becomes of a pecuilar kind. 

Some again define it to be a certain ignifick 
virtue or vivifick heat, infuſed into the chaos 
ard diſſeminated through the whole frame of 
it, for the conſervation, nutrition and vivifica- 
tion of it. 

AN'IMABLENESS. (of animabilis, & ) 
the having life, 


ANIMADVER'SIVENESS (of animus 


and adwer tere, L.) the animadverſive faculty. 
ANIMAL, 1. e. a living creature, is by 
ſome defined to be a being, which beſides the 


power of growing, increafing and producing 
its like (which vegetables alſo have) is fur- 
| ther endowed with ſenſation and ſpontaneous | 
motion. 


ANIMAL (animalis, L.) 1. That which 
belongs or relates to animals, 2. Animal 
functions, diftinguiſked from natural and vital, 
are the lower powers of the mind, as, the 
the will, memory, and imaginaticn. 3. A- 


_ kimal life i is oppoſed, on one fide, to intellec- 
tual, and on the other, to vegetable. 4. 
Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual or 


rational; as the animal nature, 


their firſt and ſmall fate, 

ANIMALITY (from animal) The Bae of 
animal exiſtence. 

To ANIMATE (animo, L.) To quicken 3 
to make alive; to give life to; as, the ſoul 
animates the bedy; 
animated by a higher power. 2. To give 
powers to; to heighten the powers or effe of 
any thing, 3. To encourage; to incite. 

ANIMATE {from to animate) alive; poſ- 


| ſefling animal life. 
 ANIMATED (from animate ) lively; 


vigorous, 


"ANIMAT ENESS (from animate) The 
ſtate of being animated, 


ANIMATION 


ANIMALCULE (animalculum, L. )a 
ſmall an mal; particularly thoſe that are in 


man muſt have been 
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= anmMATION (from animate) The act 


of animating or enlivening. 2. The flate | 
of being enlivened. | 

<X ANIMATIVE (from animate.) That 
.- Which has the power of giving life; or ani- 


= mating. 5 | | 

"XX ANIMATOR (from animate) that which 
Lives life; that which implants a principle of 
„ 
3 ANIMOSE (animofitas, L.) full of ſpirit; 
hot; vehement. * 

1 ANIMOSENESS (from animoſe) ſpirit; 


beat; vehemence of Temper. 


ANIMOSITY (from animoſitas, L.) ve- 
hemence of hatred; paſſionate malignity. 
lt implies rather the diſpoſition to break out 
into outrages, than the outrage itſelf, 
$ AN JOUR and WAST (Law term) a 
EX forfeiture when a man has committed petty 
treaſan and felony, and has lands held of ſome 
common perſon, which ſhall be ſeized for | 
the king, and remain in his hands a year and a 
day, next after the attainder, and then the 
trees ſhall be pulled up, the houſes razed and 
*X pull'd down, and the paſture and meadows 
XX ploughed up; except he, to whom the lands 
mould come by eſcheat or forfeiture, redeem it 
of the king. Ks 5 
=_—_ ANISCALP/TOR, i. e. the Arſe- * 
A 3% BS - 
= ANISCALP'TORIS Muſculi par) 
(Anatomy) a muſcle called alſo latiſſimus dorſi, 


troq its largeneſs, 9. d. the broadeſt of the | 


back : a pair of muſcles, ſo called from that 


ſerving to draw 
down wards. | e 

ANNA LS, hiftories or chronicles of things 
done, from year to year. . | 
To ANNEX (annefo, annectum. L. an- 
nexer, F.) 1. To unite to at the end; as, he 
annexed a codicil to his will. 2. To unite, 


the arm backwards and 


nexed a province to his kingdom. 3. To 
unite 4 poſteriori z annexion always pre- ſup- 
poſing ſomething; thus, we may ſay, pu- 
niſhment is annexed to guilt; but not guilt to 
puniſhment. | | _ 

ANNEX (from to annex) The thing an- 
nexed ; ædditamentum. 0 


zunction; addition. 2. Union; coalition; 
conjunction. WE | 3 
ANNEXION (from annex) the art of 
annemian, addition. PR 
ANNEXMENT (from annex) 1, The art 
of annexing. 2. The thing annexed. 
ANNOUVSANCE (in Law) nuſance, a 
hurt or offence either to a publick place, as a 
high way, bridge or common river, or to a 
private one, by laying any thing that may 
breed infection ; by encroaching or the like. 
. ANNOISANCE, the name of a writ 
brought upon this tranſgreſſion. 
ANNUAL Penſion (in Law) a writ by 


\ 


action that is performed by the help of it, it | 


as, a ſmaller thing to a greater; as, he an- 


ANNEXATION (from annex) 1, Con- | 
| is the ſpace of time wherein 


PN KN 
due to him from an abbot or prior for any of 
his chaplains, uſed to demand it, &c, | 
ANNUAL Equation (Aſtronomy) is the 
equation of the mean motion of the ſun and 
moon, and of the apogee and nodes. 
AN/NUALS (with Botaniſts) plants that 
are to be raiſed year by year; ſuch as die in the 
winter. 5 | 
ANNU'ITY (of annuus, L. yearly) a year- 
ly income or rent that is to be paid for term of 
life; an annuity is different from a rent only 
in this, that the former only charges the gran- 
ter or his heirs, whereas a rent is payable out 
of land. _ | | 
Dr. Halley, in his obſervations on the Breſ- 
law bills of mortality, ſhews that it is 80 to 
I a perſon of 25 years of age does not die in a 
year; that it is 5 and a half to one that # 
man of 40 lives 7 years; and that one of 30 
may reaſonably expect to live 27 or 28 years: 
So great a difference there is between the life 
of man at different ages; that it is 100 to x 
if one of 20 lives out a year; and but 38 to 
to 1, that one of 50 does ſo. | vt 
When and from ſome other obſervations he 
has conſtrued the following tables, ſhewing 
the value of annuities from every 5th year of 
life to the 7oth. | | . 


— 


os 1 8 Pur. 


Age V4 Pur, | 
I — 10, 28 40 10, 57 
„ 13, ef 9, IT 
10 — 13, 44 50 — 9, 27 
25 — 13, 24; þ „ „ 
20 2, 738 , -62:þ 
25 — 12, 765 — , 54 þ 
30 —- 170 22 $91.3 
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 AN'NULAR (annularis, L.) pertaining to 
a Ting. EC Ln „„ ; 
ANNULAR Ligament (Anatomy) a ſtrong 
ligament encompaſſing the Carpus or wriſt, 
after the manner of a bracelet. _ Lian 
ANOIVSANCE y (of nuiſance, F.) any 
NOVSANCE N injury, damage or hurt 
NU/'SANCE J] done to a publick place, 
bridge, highway, Sc. or to a private one by 
encroachment, by laying in it any thing that 
may breed infection, Sc. ES, 5 
ANOMALIS'TICAL Near (Afronomy) 
the earth pales 


through her orbit. eee 
AN'OMALY (in Afronomy) the diſtance | 
of a planet from the Aphclion or Apogee; or 
an irregularity ia the motion of a planet, 
whereby it deviates from the Apbelion or 
Apogee, ET 1 | 
ANOMALY of a Planet mean or equal (in 
the New Aſtronomy) is the Area, which is 
contained under a certain line drawn from the 
ſun to the planet. | 
Mean ANOMALY of the Sun or Planet 
(with Aftronomers) is an arch of the ecliptick, 


Wy which the king, having an annual penſion | 


| between the mean place of it, and its apogee. 
| Fit . In 
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AN 
In the modern Aſtronomy it is the time where⸗ 
in the planet moves from the Apbelion to the 
mean place or point of its orbit. 

The true ANOMALY of the center ( Aſtro- 
nomy) an arch of the zodiack, bounded by the 
true motion of the center; in the new Aﬀtro- 
nomy it is an arch of the eccentrick circle, in- 
cluded between the Apbelion and a right line, 
drawn through the center of the planet per- 
pendicular to the line of the Apfides, 

ANOMALY of the Eccentrick ( New AF- 
tronomy) an arch of the eccentrick circle in- 


utes between the Aphelion, and a right 


line drawn thro? the center of the planet per- 
pendicular to the line of the Apfides... 

True or equated ANOMALY (Aſtronomy) 
is the angle at the ſun which a planet's diſ- 
tance from the Apbelium appears under; or it 

„is the angle at the Area taken porportional to 


the time in which the planet moves from . 


mean place to its Aphelion, 

To ANSWER (the etymology is uncer- 
tain) 1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion. 
2. To ſpeak in oppoſition, 3. To be ac- 
countable for. 4. To vindicate, to give a 
ſatisfactory account of. 5. To give an ac- 
count. 6. To correſpond to, to ſuit with. 


7. To be equivalent to; to ſtand for ſome- | 


thing elſe, 8. To ſatisfy any claim or peti- 
tion. 9. To act reciprocally upon. 10. To 
ſtand as oppoſite, or correlative to ſomething 
elſe. 11. To bear proportion to. 12. To 


the agent. 13. To comply with. 14. To 
ſucceed, to produce the wiſhed — | r 5. To 
appear to any call, or authoritative ſummons. 
16. Tobe over-againſt any thing. ; 
ANSWER (from to anſwer) 1. That 


which is ſaid, whether in ſpeech or writing, 


in return to a queſtion, or poſition, 2. In 


| ging a perſon. 

ANSWERABLE (from anſwer). 1. That 
to which a Reply may be made ; that which 
may be anſwered ; as, the argument, though 
jubtle, is yet anſwwerabl:, 2. Obliged to give 
an account, or ſtand the trial of an accuſa- 
tion. 3. Correſpondent, 4. Proportionate. 


5 · Suitable; ſuited. 8. Equal. 7. Rela tive; 4 5, 


correlative. 


ANSWERABLY (rom anſeverable) in 


due proportion; with proper correſpondence; 


juitably. 


ANSWERABLENESS (from an ſrverabli) 
the quality of being anſwerable. 

ANSWERER (from anſwer) 1. He that 
anſwers; he that ſpeaks in return to what 
another has ſpoken. 2. He that manages 


the controverſy againſt one that has written, 


firſt. | 
 ANTAGCG/ONIST - (with Anatomiſts 
ANTAGONISTA a muſcle thar has 


an oppoſite ſituation to another or a contrary 
function, as the Abduftor of the Cubitis, 
which ſerves to pull the arm back, and rhe 
Abdatter that Rritghes it aut. 


{ 


| 


perform what is endeavoured or 3 by 


Law, a conſutation of a charge exhibited a- | 
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ANTANAC'LASIS (dardxnar, of av? 
and dvaxndw, to firike back again, Gr.) a 
reflecting or bearing back. 

ANTAPO'DO IS (<lamddaric, of at 
againſt) ard from, and d, Gr. to give a 
returning or paying on the other ſide, or by turns. 

ANTA'RES (with fftronomers) the ſcor- 
pion's heart, a fixt ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the conſtellation Scorpio, in lopgitude 45 


degrees 13 minutes, latitude 4 deg. 27 min. 


ANTART HRIT'ICES (of a and ag de- 
runde, Gr.) remedies good againſt the gout, 
ANTASTHMAT'ICKS(ot at and ad- 


ring, Gr.) remedies againſt the * or 


ſhortneſs of breath. 

ANTECEDENCE (qutecedens, L. ) a do- 
ing before, L. 

ANT'ECE/DENT Decree, a decree pre- 


ceeding ſome other decree, or ſome action 


of the creature, or the proviſion of that 
action. 

ANTECEDENTS of the Ratio (with Ma. 
thematicians) is the firſt term of compariſ.n 
ina proportion, or that which js compared to 
another, Thus if the ratio or proportion 
were of B to C, or 18 to 16, Bor 8 is the 


antecedent, and Oer 15 the conſequent. | 


ANTECEDEN'“TIA ( Aftronomy) when 2 
planet appears to move weſtward contrary to 
the order or courſe of the , it is ſaid to 
move in Antecedentia. 

AN'TECHAMBER | 

ANTICHAMBER 


of ante camera, L. 
an outer cham- 


ber of an apartment, where ſervants wait, 


and ftrangers ſtay, till the perſon is at leiſure 
to whom they would ſpeak. 

| n 2/ cn wig Un (of ante and * 
nut, L.) before the beginning or creation of 
the world. 

ANTE'RIOUR, ſomething wha another, 
eſpecially in reſpect of place. 

ANTHELMIN'THICKS (of & vii and 
enge, Gr. a worm) medicines which 
deſtroy worms in human bodies. 

AN'THEM (anthbema, Ital. g. of 4: bogv©-, 
Gr. a church ſong, performed in a cathedral, 
Fc. by the choriſters, divided into two 
chorus's,. who ſing alternately. - 


ANTHRA'/COTHE VOSALENVTRUM, 
(of avGcat, A cole, 5 Sevo, ſulphur, ag, ſalt, 


and, virgo», nitre, Gr.) all the ingredients of 


gunpowder. 


ANTHOPOCG'RAPHY (of ” AvicwnO-, a 


man, and ya pn, Gr. deſcription) a phy ſiological 


diſcourſe or treatiſe of all the componeat parts 
of a human body. 

ANTHROPO!/LOGY (in Theology) a way 
of ſpeaking of God after the manner of 
men, by attributing to him human parts, as 
hands, eyes, Cc. 

ANTHROPO'PH AG V, the act of eating 
man's or human fleſh. 

ANTHYPNOT'ICS (of & vl; and un», 
Gr, lieep) medicines that prevent lleep. 

ANTHY- 


St. AN!'THONY*s Fire. See Eryſipelas. 


time. 


| before 


know 


A 
the h 
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oo dia, Gr.) medicines good againſt diſ- 
Ja eaſes of che hypochondria. 6 
AN TICH AMBER. See Antec hamber. 


N ANTICHRE'SIS (in the Civil Law) a 
Ca 8 Wcovenant or convention between the debtor 
rns. and the creditor, as to a lone of money upon 
Or. a mortgage or pawn. "= 
ude 0 1 NTICHRIST (Avlixeic ©», of ai, a- 
45 gainſt, and Xęicde, Chriſt, Gr.) a name which 
in. St. Paul gives, by way of eminence, to the 
Nei- man of ſin and ſon of perdition, who, as is pro- 
f pheſied in the ſacred ſcriptures, ſhall appear 
as fremarkably in oppoſition to Chriſtianity at the 
or latter end of the Worle. 
25 3 ANTICHRISTIANITY oppoſite- 
go- x ANTICHRISTLIANNESS neſs to 
the doctrine of Chriſt, or the principles, &c. 
pre- of Chriſtian. . 
tion 8 ANTICH/THONES, thoſe people which 
that ZW inhabit countries oppoſite to each other; now 
5 9 the ſame as Antipodes. . OA 
Ma. "XX To ANTICIPATE (/anticipo, L.) 1. To 
rim take ſomething ſooner than another, ſo as 
d to to prevent him that comes after. 2. To 
rtion take up before the time, at which any thing 
3 the might be regularly had. 3. To fore- taſte, or 
take an impreſſion of ſomething which is not 
en 2 pet, as if it really was. 4. To prevent any 
ry to thing by crouding in before it; to preclude, 
id to RE ANTICIPATION (from anticipate) 1. 
The act of taking up ſomething before its 
W, L. time. 2. Fore-taſte. 3. Opinion implanted 
nam- before the reaſons of that opinion can be 
wait, known. . | s | 
ifure ll ANTICOR (from anti, againſt, and cor, 
the heart.) A preternatural ſwelling of a 
inda- round figure, occaſioned by a ſanguine and 
on of bilious humor, and appearing in a horſe's 
| bdreaſt oppoſite to his heart; which may kill 
other, bim, unleſs brought to a ſuppuration, by good 
| WE remedies. 8 5 . 
and  ANTIDIA'PHORISTS (of ay}: and 
x hich Tapipw, Gr. to differ) thoſe who are oppoſite 
| to the diaphoriſts. | ny | 
uy, ANTIDYSENTER/ICA (of a and | 
edral, Pureitendg, Gr.) medicines that are efficacious 
two againſt the dyſentery or bloody flux. | 
| ANTILEGO'MENA (&vIAtyimira, Gr.) 
pelas, contradiftions, . „ 
UM, ANTILOEMICA (of adh and notpuds, 
, fait, Gr. the peſtilence) medicines againſt the 
nts of plague. V OB oo ae | 
| AN'TILOPE, a mungrel creature, en- 
O-, a gendered by a hart and a goat. 2 
logical WM ANTIMETAS'TASIS (of di and 
t parts WW miflavaci, Gr.) a mutation) a tranſlating 
or changing to the contrary part. 
a way ANTIMONAR/CHICALNESS (of av: 
ner Of and Movegyiu3g, Gr.) the being againſt govern- 


ment in a fingle perſon. 
eating 


UO, 
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is the baſis or principal ingredient. | 


4 #4; «a 


WW arTHyPocHonNDRIVACA (of 4l- | 


| uſed under various forms, and with 


ANTIMO/NIALS, preparations of anti- 
mony, or ſuch. medicines wherein antimony. 


Ye Oey 
characters of a real metal, except malleability; 
and may be called a ſemi- metal, being a foſſile 
glebe of ſome undetermined metal, eombinedy, 
with a ſulphurous and ſtony ſubſtance, Mines 
of all metals afford it; but chiefly thoſe of 
filver and lead; that in gold mines is reckoned 
beſt. It has its own mines in Hungary, Ger- 
many, and France, It is found in clods or 
ſtones, of ſeveral ſizes, bearing a near re- 
ſemblance to black lead, only lighter and 
harder, Its texture is tull o, little ſhining 
veins or threads, like needles ; brittle as 
glaſs. Sometimes veins of a red or golden 
colour are intermixed, which is called male 
antimony ; that without them being denomi- 
nated female antimony. It fuſes in the fire, 
though with ſome difficulty; and diſſolves 
more eaſily in water. When dug out of the 
earth, it is put into large crucibles, fuſed by 
a violent fire, and then poured into cones, 
which make the crude antimony of the ſhops, 
Of theſe cones the top is the pureſt part, and 
the baſe the fouleſt. It deſtroys and diſſipates 
all metals fuſed with it, except gold; and is 
therefore uſeful in refining. It is a common 
Ingredient in ſpeculums, or burning concaves, 
ſerving to give them a finer poliſh, It makes 
a part in bell-metal, and renders the ſound 
more clear. It is mingled with tin, to make 
it more hard, white, and ſound ; and'with 
lead, in the caſting of printers letters, to ren- 
der them more ſmooth and firm. It is a ge- 
ral help in the melting of metals, and eſpecial- 
in caſting cannon balls. In pharmacy it is 
various 


intentlons, chiefly as an emetick, | 
ANTIMONY X AA = 
(Chym, Writers) is G ö 
expreſſed by one TY #y 
of theſe charac- bs e 
ters. | 8 | 3 
Calx of ANTIMONY isa white po W- 
Ceruſe of ANTIMONY S der produced of 
the regulus, diſtilled with ſpirits of nitre in a 
ſand furnace. $a Bo. 
Cinnabar of ANTIMONY, is prepared of 
a mixture of ſulphur, mercury and antimo- 
ry, ſublimed in a luted bolt head, and a nak- 


| ed fire. 


© Crocus of ANTIMONY See Crocus Me- 
Liver of ANTIMONY S zallorum. 
Butter of ANTIMONY, a white gum- 


mous liquor, prepared either of crude, or re- 


gulus of antimony, and corroſive, ſublimate, 
2 mixt and difti:led by a gentle 
ent. | 
Golden ſulphur of ANTIMONY 7 is pre- 
Frecipitate of ANTIMONY © 5 par ed 
from the ſcoria ariſing in preparing the re- 
gulus, by boiling, filtration, and adding dif- 
tilled vinegar. „ 
Magiſtery of ANTIM ON, is a yellowiſh 
powder prepared from crude antimony, di- 


geſted in aua vegia, which becomes an inſipid 


ANTINMONV is a mineral ſubſtance, of 
a metalline nature, having all the ſeeming ! 


matter, by many repeated ablytions in, Water · 
8 Crude 
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Crude ANTIMONY, is the native mine- | 


ral antimony, melted down and caſt in cones ; 
called alſo Antimony in ſubſtance, 

Prepared ANTIMONY, is that which 
has paſt under ſome chymical proceſs, by which 
the nature.and powers of it have been altered 
and abated. | | 

Regulus of ANTIMONY, a ponderous, 
metallick powder, which, upon fuſing ſome 
of that mineral in its crude ſtate, ſinks to 
the bottom, leaving the ſcoria or impurities 
on the top. | 
Glaſs of ANTIMONY, is the crude anti- 
mony, and calcined by a very vehement fire 


in an earthen crucible, till it leaves off fum- 


ing, and then vitrified in a wind furnace. 
Flowers of ANTIMONY, are the volatile 
parts that ſtick to the ſubliming pot, after 
having been pulverized and ſublimed in aludels. 
ANTINOUS (Aſtronomy) a part of the 
conſtellation, named aquila or the eagle. 
ANTIPATHET ICALNESS, the hay- 


ing an antipathy, or antipathetical quality, 


_ ANTIP'ATHY (antipatbia, L. of avli- 


waStle, of dili againſt, and dd, the paſſion ) 


fome ſay the reaſon of antipathy between 


animals, is, that by the fight of ſuch objects 
certain impreſſions are tranſmitted thro* the 
fibres of the nerves into the brains, which 
convey the animal Spirits into the nerves; 
which, upon the blood being rarified after 
another manner than is uſual, ſends into the 


brains thoſe ſpirits, which are adapted to the 


Fomenting or cheriſhing of terror. And a- 


gain, as effluvin and ſpirituous ſteams proceed 


from the bodies of all creatures, ſome of 
which diſagree with others, they do excite an- 


r and hatred in each other. 


* ANTIPEN'DIUM (with the Remaniſts) a 
ſilver ſkreen, which covers the front of an 


alter, which is hanged on with ſcrews upon 

a feſtival day. V 
ANTIPERISTASIS (from ai and e- 

eic aα, Gr. to ſtand round) the oppoſition 


of a contrary quality, by which the quality 
peiefitened or intended; 
or the action by which a body attacked by 


another collects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger 
by ſuch oppoſition 1 or an intention of the 


activity of one quality cauſed by the oppoſi- 


tion of another. Thus quick lime is ſet on 


fire by the affuſion of cold water; ſo water 
becomes warmer in winter than in ſummer; 


and thunder and lightening are excited in the 
middle region of the air, which is continu- 
ally cold, and all by antiperaſtaſis. This is 
an exploded principle in the peripatetick 
philoſophy. 5 


ANTIPHRASIS (from 2M, againſt, and 


$pagoic, Gr. a form of ſpeech) the ule of 
words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their proper 
meaning. * 


ANTIPODES (in Geography) ſuch inha- 


bitants of the earth, who dweh in oppoſite 
parallels of latitude, and under the oppoſite 


their feet directly oppoſite one to another. 


half of the ſame meridian, and walk with 


| ANTIPYRETICUM T- dyn and gere, 4 4 


a fiery heat) a medicine 
of fevers. 


L.) the being grown out of uſe or date. 


humour into another part. 


gige, the breaſt) the back- bone. 
ANTITHENAR (of ali and Sivag, Gr.) 


the inferior part of the third Os cunei forme, 


ana paſſing obliquely is inſerted into Offa Seſ- E 


o 
P 
o 


ſamoidea. 
rurroy, Gr.) pertaining to an antitype. 


and venereus, L.) the being uſeful againſt ve- 
nereal diſtempers. | 


above the brow antler. 


the head. 


ſwelling about halt as big as a man's fiſt, break - 


ing out in the breaſt of a horſe directly a- 


gainſt his heart. 


ſect well known, 


ANTS (Hiereglyphically) were uſed by te 
ancients to repreſent laborious perſons, dili- 
gent and induſtrious in their callings. For 


ants are very laborious, induſtrious creatures, 


| 


| : 


their work. 


A Riſing ANVIL, an anvil having two 


nooks or corners for rounding any piece of 
metal. 8 | | 


' ANXIETY (anxietas, L.) 1. Trouble 
of mind about ſome future event; ſuſpenſe 
with uneaſineſs; perplexity ; ſolicitude, 2. 
In the medical.language, depreſſion; lowneſs 


of ſpirits.” 


ANXIOUS (anxius, L.) diſturbed about | ; 


ſome uncertain event; ſolicitous. 2. Care- 
ful; full of inquietude ; unquiet. 3. Careful, 
as of a thing of great importance. 4. It has 
generally for or about before the object, but 
ſometimes of. | N 

 ANXIOUSLY (from anxious) in an anxi- 
ous manner; ſolicitouſly; unquietly z care- 
fully. ? 5 | 


ANXIOUSNESS . (from . enxiows) the 


| 


| quality of being anxious; ſuſceptibility of 


anxiety, 


45 n 230. AN 


at allays the heat 7 
AN'TIQUATEDNESS (of mia, Wil 


ANTIQUE (antiques, L.) ancient. Antique 
is chiefly uſed by architects, carvers, painters, 


A "mn 
ANTISPASIS (from , againſt, and = 
omraw, to draw, Gr.) the revulfion of an; = 


ANTISTER'NON (of ah, oppoſite to, and 


one of the muſcles which extend the thumb ; 
it is alſo a muſcle of the great toe, ariſing from 2 5 


ANTITYP'ICmL (of anticypum, L. «lt» 
ANTIVENE'/REALNESS (of am, Gr, | 


Brow ANTLER, the ftart or branch next Y 
 AN/TOCOW (with Horſe-dofors) a round | 


ANT, an emmet, a piſmire, a ſmall in- 


and alſo ready to give aſſiſtance to their fel- | 1 


AN VII. (anpilr, Sar.) a maſſy iron in- 
ſtrument on which ſmiths, Sc. hammer 


ha Ny, 


APE 


Ar 


ANY ( ani's, 


\ whoever he be Whatever it be. It is, in 
= all its ſenſes, applied indifferently to perſons 


or things! 2+ Whoſdever; / whatſoever as 
diſtinguiſhed from ſore other. 3. It is uſed 
in oppoſition to none. 1 2 

APE RESIS (with Rbetoricians) a figure 


_— 


we willed the judge to re member. | 

APACE (from a and pace, that is, with 
a2 great pace.) 1. Quickly, ſpeedily ; uſed 
of things in motion. 2. With haſte ; ap- 
pied to ſome action. 3. Haſtily ; with ſpeed; 
XX ſpoken' of any kind of progreſſion” from one 


oh ; __ APART (apart, F.) F, Separately from 


tte reſt in place. 2. In a ſtate of diſtinction, 
as to ſet apart for any uſe. 3. Diſtinctly. 
4. At a diſtance; retired from the other 
company. + ada 


_ of the houſe allotted to the uſe of any par- 
Gr. XX ticular perſon; a room; a ſet of rooms. 
| 90 APATHY (a not, and pathos, feeling) the 
RX quality of not feeling; exemption from paſ- 
ion; freedom from mental perturbation, 


BY APAGO'REUSIS (arayGgvoic, Gr.) a 
figure in rhetorick 
XX forbidding, L. 


_ : | of dmraSa, Gr.) a freedom from paſſion, and 
yo _ inſenſibility of pain. 5 KT TRI A 
Ab tin Heraldry) ſignifies an hand 


opened or extended, with the full palm ap- 


g pearing, and the thumb and fingers at full 
/ the tleogch, f. 
dili⸗ . APE (apa, Sax.) a monkey. 
For APE, ananimal that of all creatures comes 
une the neareſt to, or is moſt like the figure of a 
N man. Xe 3 3 > | 
5 APECHE MA (of a and xd, i. e. an 
b echo, Gr.) a contra: fiſſure, when a blow is 
ot given on one fide, and the fracture made on 
| the other. 5 5 
3  APE'RIENTS (in Medicine) aperient me- 
Sai" dicines, aperitives, ſuch as open the obſtructed 
5 paſſages of the ſmall veſſels, glands and pores, 
able and by that means promote a due circulation 
ere of the contained juices. q 
3 APE RIENT Seed (in Moedicines) are graſs, 
ct I madder, 'eringo, capers and cammock, called 
the leſſer; ſmallage, fennel, aſparagus, par- 
about ey and butcher's broom, called the five 
e * greater. | X h 
RF) APERT! (apertus, L.) open 
11 3 APERTURE 7 (apertu a, L.) the opening 
- but . 2APER'TION | of any thing or a hole left 
x in ſome ſubject, o erwiſe ſolid or contiguous. 
| NY APERTURE (with Geometricians) the 
care. MY Pact left between two lines, which mutu- 
| ally incline towards each other to form an 
he angle. ; | _ | 
e da APET!'ALOUSNESS (of a priv. and 
7 bla, Gr, a leaf) being without leaves. 
ANY AEX (in Geometry) the top of a cone, 


XX when ſome matter is called in queſtion, which 


| APARTMENT (apartement, F.) a part 


called an interdiction off 
. I in the form of an aphoriſm. 


APATHETACALNESS (of apatbia, L. 


1. | 


onE. . 
APH/ELON 
APHE'LIUM, 
Ai dio, of ans 
and Ne, the 
ſun, Gr.) a 
name given by 
aſtronomers to 
that point of 
the orbit of the 
T—T—V—VrT ney 
net in which it is at the fartheit diſtance from 
the ſun that can be; thus a planet A in the 
figure, is in its utmoſt diſtance or Apbe- 
„„ 42 5 
APHILANTHROPY (A without, and 
pid ad gemi, Gr. love of mankind} want of 
love to mank ind. ON t 
APHONY (a without, and Sn, ſpeech, 
Or.) lofs of fpecch. 4 oe _ ny 
APHORISM (aqpogi7jmer, Gr.) a maxim; 
a precept contracted in a ſhort ſentence ; an 
unconnected poſition. . 


4 © 


enig: Ses.) 1. Every; | or any ſuch like 6gure, ending in a ſharp 


* APHORISTICAL (from apboriſm) in 
form of an aphoriſm; in ſeparate and uncon- 
nected ſentences. _ 5 
APHORISTICALLY (from aphoriſlical) 
 APHRODISIACAL (from apbrodite, 
Venus) relating to the venereal diſeaſe, _ 
| APHRONIT'RON (of ppc, froth, and 
Neo, Gr, 37% J kind of nitre ſuppoſed: by 
the ancients to be ſpume or the ſobtilen and 
lighteſt part of it, emerging at the top. _ 
 APHYXIA (of aqyfw, Gr. to draw out) 


a ceſſation of a' pulſe thro' the whole body, 


bets the higheſt degree of ſwooning next to 
8 CC 
Ap CTAN Art ( called of Apicius, a fa- 


| mous voluptuary) voluptuouſneſs, or volup- 


tuous cookery. _ 3 py 
APIAR (from apis, L. a bee) the place 
wienwdwar ket , EETS Eo oo 

APICES, of a flower (L. from apex, the 
top) little knobs that grow on the tops of the 
ſtamina, in the middle of a flower. They 
are commonly of a dark purpliſh colour, By 
the microſcope they have been diſcovered to 
be a ſort of capſule: ſenu nales, or ſeed-veſſels, 
containing in them ſmall globular, and of- 
ten oval particles, of various colours, and 
exquifitely formed. | | 

. APIECE (from 4, for each, and piece, or 
ſhare) to the part or ſhare of each. 

APISH (from Ape) 1. Having the qua- 
lities of an Ape; imitative. 2. Foppiſh, 
affected. 3. Silly, trifling, inſignificant. 4. 
Wanton, playfal. | oy Or 

APISHLY (from ati) In an apiſh man- 
ner; foppiſhly, conceitedly, t 

APISHNESS (from iss) Mimickry, 
foppery, inſignificance, playfulneſs. 

A-PIT-PAT (a word formed from the 


a 
motion) Rd palpitatione nm. 
„ * | APLUSTRE 
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concerning revelation; containing reve 


in grammar, when the laſt letter or ſyllable 


they prevent the too great afflux of humours 


to put out of fight) Books whoſe authors 


' Contained in the Apocrypha. 3. It is ſome- 
times uſed for an account of uncertain credit. 


uncertainly; not indiſputably. _ | 
APOCRYPHALNESS (from apscryphal) | 
uncertainty ; doubtfulneſs of credit. 


in the way of defence or excuſe.. 


ApOLOGOUE (from awooy©-, Gr.) fa- 


Gr. to meaſure) an art of ſhewing how to 


r 
APLUSTRE (Latin) the ancient enſign 
carried in ſea veſſels, : | 


APOCALYPSE (arnxaurle, Gr.) Re- 
velation, diſcovery ; à word uſed only of the 


- 


ann - an 

far they are off from uus. 
APOPHLEGMATICK Medicine (of 
enopheypaltuy to purge the head of phlegm) 
medicines to be chewed that have the facul- 


ſacred writings. ty to purge the head and brain of cold phleg- 


APOCALYPTICAL (from apocalypſe) 
tion. %. AH : 
APOCALYPTICALLY (from apocalypti- 
cal) in ſuch a manner as to reveal ſomething 
ſecret. \ N | 
APOCOPE {from emroxorn, Gr.) a figure 


of a word is taken away; as ingeni, for 
ingenii. | 


| APOCRUSTICK, | (amoreuown, from 


emroxemw, Gr. to drive) remedies endued with |. 


a repelling and aſtringent power, by which 


to a part diſeaſed, _ 


- APOCRYPHA (from amoxeunlw, Gr. 
are not known. It is uſed for the Books 
appended to the ſacred writings, which being 
of doubtful authors are leſs regarded. . 
APOCRYPHAL (from apocrypha) 1. 
Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 2. 


APOCRYPHALLY (from apocryphal) 


** 


APODICTICAL (from amnovify, Gr.) 


evident truth, demonſtration, demonſtrative, | 
evident beyond contradiction. e 


APODIXIS, demonſtration. 
-APOLOGETICAL (from &TINoyew, 
 APOLOGETICK 5 Gr. to defend) 
that which is ſaid in defence of any perſon 
or thing. ' : 3 
APOLOGETICALLY (from apolagetical) 


APOLOGIST (from to apologize) he that 
makes an apology ; a pleader in favour of 
another. | „ 

To APOLOGIZE (from apology) 1. To 
plead in favour of any perſon or thing. 2. It 
has the particle for before the ſubject of apology: 


ble; ſtory contrived to teach ſome moral truth, 

APOLOGY (from apclogia, L.) 1. De- 
fence, excuſe, Apology generally ſignifies 
rather excuſe than vindication, and tends ra- 
ther to extenuate the fault, than prove in- 
nocence. + This is, however, ſometimes un- 
regarded by writers. 2. It has for before the 
object of excuſe, . 


part, Gr.) a farewel ſpeech or poem upon a 
perſon's going out of his own country, or 
ſome other place, where he had been kindly 
entertained, | | 


APOMECOMETRY (of dw} and Agbs, 


meaſure things at a diſtance, or to find how 


| APOBATERION (of dnefBaivy, to de- 


| ſociety of Grocers, grew 


pany, and gave them a 


matick humours by the noſe, mouth, & c. 
APOPHYGE' (awovyn, Gr.) a flight or 
eſcape. * _ | | 
APOPHYGE (Archite&ure) that part of 
a column where it begins to ſpring out of its 
baſe, and ſhoot upwards, but this apophyge 
originally was really no more than the ring 
or ferrel antiently faſtened at the extremities 
of wooden pillars to keep them from ſplitting, 


and which afterwards was imitated in ftone- 3 ” 


WARES: ute I 

APO'/PLEXY ('awomnle, of a νννE¹, 
to ſtrike or aftoniſh) a diſeaſe which is a ſud- 
den privation of all the ſenſes, and ſenſible 
motions of the body, thoſe of the heart and 
lungs being excepted, and is attended with 
the deprivation of the principal faculties of 


the ſoul, by reaſon that the paſſages of the 


brain are ſtopt, and the courſe of the animal 
ſpirits hindered. 3 %% 357 

 APORON ( Axoęe, of a privat. and voge, 
a paſſage, Gr.) a problem in the matbema- 
ticks, which, though it is not impoſſible, is 


nevertheleſs very difficult to be reſolved, and 


has not actually been reſolved, ſuch as the 
ſquaring of the circle, . 
APORILA (with Rbetoricians) a figure 


where the orator is at a ſtand what to do, 


as, ſhall I ſpeak out, or be ſilent ? | ' 
APOSIOPE SIS ('Anoriwwnnot;, of dn- 


_ ouw7Taw, to hold one's peace, Gr.) reticency 


filentneſs. „ | | 
 APOSPASMA (with Surgeons) the 
drawing of one part from another, which 
naturally ſtuck to it; as when the {kin is ſepa- 
rated from a membrane, a membrane from a 
muſcle, one muſcle from another, SCS. 
APOSTAT'ICALLY (of apoſtata, L. of 
area rn, Gr.) after the manner of an 
apoſtate. | 9 | 
APOS'TUME (of anogiua, of xpipabaiy 
Gr. to depart) a preter-natural tumour or 
ſwelling, cauſed by corrupt matter collected 
together in any part of the body, commonly 
called an Impoſthume, 3 
APOSTOL/ICALLY (apoſhhliquement, F. 
of Axvreg NO., Gr.) after the manner of an 
apoſtle. | 7 | 1 EE EE 
APOSTOL/ICALNESS,-the being of a- 
poſtolical appointment, | | 
APOSYR'MA (with Surgeons) a ſhaving 
of the ſkin or of a bone. . 
APO' THECARIES, 
having ſeparated them 
ſelves from the ancient 


ſo much in favour with 
king James I. that he 
uſed to call them his com- 


charter of incorporation 


AbPANAGE. See Aptenage. 


"KP 


in the fiſteenth year of his reign. Their arms 
2 3 


are argent. Apollo armed with a bow and 
arrow, furmounted a Python. Their ſup- 
porters two unicorns, .the creſt a rhinoceros 
ſurmovnting a torce and helmet. The motto, 
O; ifer per orbem dicor. | 

APOTHER APV (apotherapia. L. of 
* Amolteanila, Gr.) that part of phyſick that 
cures or prevents wearineſs from too much 
labour. 
7” 


* 


APO!/TOME (in Mathematicts) is 


the remainder or difference of two in- 


commenſurable quantities, an irrational 


reſidue, as D C, when from a rational 
—C line BD, call'd 5, you cut off a rational 


part B C, called c, only c-mmenſura- 
D ble in power to the whole line B D. 


To APPALE (of appalir, F.) to daunt, 


aſtoniſh or diſcourage. 


AbPARA Tus, is uſed to fignify th 


' utenſils pertaining to a machine, as the ap- 


paratus of a Microſcope, Air-pump, & c. 
APPARATUS (with Surgeons) the 
bandages, medicaments and dreſſings of a 
art. | 

APPARA'TUS major and minor (with Li- 
thotomiſts) the greater and leſſer preparation, 
two different methods of cutting for the 
ſtone, L. | 


High APPARATUS (with Lithotomifts) | 


is performed by making an inciſion above the 


groin along the Linea alba, into the fund of | 


the bladder; and thro” that they extract the 
ſtone, . 8 . 


Tube ſmall or Inv APPARATUS, is per- 
formed by thruſting the two fore- fingers up | 


the fundament till they touch or come againſt 


the ſtone, and with them drive it to the neck 
of the bladder, and extract it from thence, | 


thro* an incifion in the Peringum. W 
APPARENT Herr, one whoſe title is clear 
beyond diſpute or contradiftion” . _ 
APPA RENT Conjunction (Aſtronomy) is 
when the right line ſuppoſed to be drawn 
thro* the centers of two planets does not paſs 
through the center of the earth, but thro' the 
ſpectator's eye. „ 5 


APPARENT Horizon (Aſtronomy) is tha 


great cirele which limits our ſight; or that 
place where the heavens and earth ſeem to us 
to meet. | 8 8 


APPA!RENTNESS (ofparentia, L.) 


plainneſs to be ſeen. 


| APPARI'TION (with Aftronomers) is the 
becoming viſible of a far or other luminary 
which before was hid. | ? 


APPARITOR (in the Univerſity) a ſort 
of beadle, who carries the mace before the 


Maſters, faculties, &c. 


APPAR'LEMENT (in Common Law) 
likelihood, likeneſs or reſemblance, as ap- 
parlement of War, | 

To APPE/ACH, the ſame as to impeach ; 
1. e. to accuſe one of any crime, 


| 


| 


| 


| 


AP 
 APPE'AL (of appellatio, L. whence ap- 
pel, F.) the removing a cauſe from an inferior 
Judge cr ccurt to a ſuperior, in order to rec- 


tify ſomething amiſs in a ſentence paſſed by 


an infe1jior judge; it is alſo an accuſation or 
declaration of the crime of any perſon ; par- 
ticularly the accuſing of a murderer by a per- 
ſon who is intereſted in the party murthered, 
APPEAL by Bil! (in Law) is where a man 
of himſelf gives up his accuſation in writing, 
cffering to undergo the burden of appealing the 
perſon therein named. | - 
__ APPEAL by Writ (in Law) is when a 
writ is purchaſed out of chancery by one to 
another, to the jntent that he appeal a third 
perſon of ſome felony committed by him, 
finding pledges that he ſhall do it. 5 
APPEARANCE (apparentia, L.) the ex- 
terior ſurface of a thing; or that which firſt 


| ſtrikes the ſenſe or the imagination, 


APPEARANCE (in Proſpe&ive) is the 
repreſentation of a figure, body, or the like 
object, upon the perſpective plain. | 

APPEARANCES (with Aftronomers) are. 
more uſually called Phenomena, + | 

| To ſave APPEA'RANCES, is ſeemingly 
to diſcharge one's duty, or to acquit himſelf 
of the formalities or externals cf it, ſo as to 
fave his character and avoid giving offence or 
(cands} --- N RT” | 
 APPEAS/ABLE (of appaiſer, F.) that 
may be pacified, _ „%% oe, 
 APPEASA'BLENESS, capableneſs of be- 
ing pacified, 85 + 55 

APPELLATIVELV (of appellatif, F. 
appellativus, L.) by way of appellation. | 
To APPEN'D (appendere, L.) to hang up 
or to, | | 

APPEND/ANT (appendens,L.) hanging to. 

APPEND/ED Remedies (in Medicine) are 
ſuch as are outwardly applied by hanging a- 
bout the neck. ; „ 

ApPEN/NAGE 2 the fortune, or por- 

APPA/'NNAGE { tion which a ſove- 
reign prince gives to his younger ſon or chil- 
dren. The younger ſons of England have 


no certain appennages, but only what the 
| king is pleaſed to beſtow upon them; but in 


France the king's younger ſons have (by vir- 
tue of the law of At pannage) dutchies, coun- 
ties or baronies granted to them and their 
heirs, the reverſion reſerved to the crown, 
and all matters of regality, as coinage, levy- 
ing taxes, &c. 

APPET/IBLENESS (of appetibilis, L.) 
worthineſs to be deſired, | 

AP'/PETITE (by Philoſophers) is defined a 
deſire of enjoying ſomething wanted, or a 
complacency in the enjoyment of a thing pre- 
ſent. It is diſtinguiſh'd into voluntary and 
natural, | ER 

Voluntary APPETITE (with Schoolmen) is 
the will itfelf acting under a competent 
knowledge or information of the matter in 
hand, as the defire of Hopprnefs, | 
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Ktneſs ro be applied. 


might be ſtaunched 


Natural PETITE 0 with Feboolmen) 2 | 


' fort of inſtinct, whereby we are mechanical- 
ly puſhed on to conſult our own preſervation. 
APPETUVTION, an earneſt defire, or 


eager purſuit after. 


APPLIABLE (from apply) that which 
may be applied. For this word the moderns 
uſe applicable; which ſee, | 

APPLIANCE (from apply) the act of 
applying; the thing applied to. 

APPLICABILITY (from applicable) the 
quality of being fit to be applied to ſomething. 

APPLICABLE (from apply) that which 
may be applied, as properly-relating to fome- 


ing. 
 APPLICABLENESS 


ApPPLICABLV (from appli:able) in ſuch 
a manner as it may be properly applied. 


APPLICATE (from apply) a right line 
drawn actoſs a curve, ſo as to biſect the 


diameter thereof.- 


APPLICATION (from app'y) 1. The 


| aft of applying any thing to another; as, he 
mitigated his pain by the application of 
emollients. 2. The thing applied; as, he 


invented a. new application, by which blood 
3. The act of applying 


to any perſon, as a ſolicitor; or petitioner. 
4. The employment of any means for a cer- 
tain end. 5. Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe 


ſtudy. 6. Attention to ſome particular 


affair; with the particle o. 7. The condi- 
tion of being uſed as means to an end. 


_ .. APPLICATIVE (from apply) that which | 
applies. | | FO NOW by 
 APPLICATORY (from apply) that | 

APPLICATORY (from app/y) that 


Fa 


which comprehends the act of application. 


which applies. 


To APPLY (applico, 25 1. To put one 
2. To lay medicaments 

3. To make uſe of as rela- | 
tive or ſuitable to ſomething. 4. To put to | 
 Acertain uſe. ' 5. To uſe as means to an end. 
6. To fix the mind upon; to ſtudy; with 20. 

7. To have recourſe to, as a ſolicitor, or 


thing to another. 
upon a wound. 


petitioner; with o. 8. To endeavour to 
work upon. 9. To ply; to buſy ; to keep 
at work; an antiquated ſenſe. 
TO APPOINT  (afpointer, F.) to fix any 
thing; as, to ſettle the exact time for ſome 
tranſaction. 2. To ſettle any thing by com- 


pact. 3. To 'eftabliſh any thing by decree, 
4. To furniſh in all points; to equip; to 


ſupply with all things neceſfary: uſed an- 
ciently in ſpeaking of ſoldiers. | 


v 


Stipulation ; the act of fixing ſomething in 
Which two or more are concerned. 2. Decree, 
eſtabliſhment. 3. Direction, order. 4. Equip- 
ment, fuiniture, . An allowance. paid to 
any man, commonly uſed of aliowances to 
publick officers. 


(from applicable). 


APPOINTER (from appoint) he that | 
ſettles or fixes any thing or place, _ 
_ APPOINT «ENT (apporntement, F.) 1. 


A P 
* 
% 


APPOSITION (with Philoſophers an ad: 


= 


dition of matter to any body outwardly ; but 


| it is uſually applied to the encreaſe of bodies 


without life; and is called alſo accretion, and 

juxta-pofition. 8 | 1 
APPOSITENESS (of appoſitus, L.) fit- 

neſs for the purpoſe. | 

| „ the valuation of any 

thing. 3 | | | 

To APPREHEND (apprebendo, L. to 


ſeize in order for trial or puniſhment. 3. To 
conceive by the mind. 4. To think on with 
terror, to fear. 5 


APPREHENDER (from afprebend) con- ö 


ceiver, thinker. TE | 
APPREHENSIBLE (from apprehend) 
that which may be apprehended, or conceived, 
_ APPREHENSION (from appreben/io, L.) 
1. The mere contemplation of things, without 
affirming or denying any thing concerning 
them. So we think of a horſe, high, ſwift, 
animal, time, matter, mind, death, Fe. 
2. Opinion, ſentiments, conceptions. 3. The 
faculty by which we conceive new ideas; or 


power of conceiving them. 4. Fear. 5. Suſ- | 


picion of ſomething to happen, or be done. 
JJ „ | 
 APPREHENSIVE (from apprehend) 1. 
Quick to underftand. © 2. Fearful,  _ 
APPREHENSIVELY (from apprehenſive) 
in an apprehenſive manner. 
APPREHENSIVENESS (from appre- 
henfive) the quality of being apprehenſive. 
'To APPRISE (from apprenare, appris, F.) 
to inform; to give the knowlege of any thing. 
To APPROACH (from afprocher, F.) 
1. To draw near locally. 2. To draw near, 
as time. 
in the figurative ſenſe, as mentally, _ 
APPROACH (from the verb) 7. The 
act of drawing near. 2. Acceſs. 3. Hoſtile 
advance. 4. Means of advancing. 3 
APPROCHER (from approach) the per- 
ſon that approaches, or draws near. IM 
 APPROACHMENT (from approach 
the act of coming near. 
APPROBATION (approbatio, L.) 1. 
the act of approving, or expreſſing himſelf 


pleaſed. 2. The liking of any thing. 3. At- 


teſtation, ſupport. 


ApPROOF (from approve, as proof from 


Prove) approbation; commendation, a word 
rightly derived, but old. | 


haſten, to ſet forward. 
pinquo, L.) to draw nigh unto ; to approach. 


L.) to approach, to draw near to. 
APPRO'PRIATE 
APPROPRIATED 5 a term uſed by 

philofophers of ſomething which is indeed 

common to ſeveral ; yet in ſome reſpect is 
peculiarly attributed, 


AP- 


take hold. of) 1. To lay hold on. 2, To 


To APPROPERATE (afprofero,-L.) to 
To APPROPINQUATE (from appro- 
To APPROPINQUE (from appropinguo, 


(apprepriatus L.) | 


1 
"il 
To 


XZ quero: 


oh 


3. To make a progreſs towards, 


WI 
Propri 


APPRO'PRIATE (in Law) ſigniſes 3 


1. AA \{Latin) a word ſignifying water ; 
it EE church or benefice, the--patronage of which |. and very much uſed in chymical- writings, | 
es zs annexed to ſome church ;dignity, ſo that | AQUEDUCT  (aguedztus, L.) a. con- 
nd the parſon receives the tithes. I | veyance made for carrying water from one 
2X _APPRQ/PRIATENESS (of approprier,] Place to another; made on uneven ground, 
t- . appropriatum, L.) fitneſs for ſome other to preſerve the level of the water, and con- 
W doe 4 ; vey it by a canal. Some aquedut?s are under 
iy XX APPROPRIATION, is the appointing a ground, -and others aboye it ſupported by 
ting to a particular uſe. In an Ecclefiaftical | arches. 75 
to ſenſe it is applying the benefice of a church to The conſtellation AQ ARIUs has two ob- 
To the proper and perpetual uſe of ſome religious ſcure ſtars on the head, one great one on each 
Fo Community. 5 N ſhoulder, one on each elbow, one bright one 
th it is where the advowſon of a parſonage on the extreme part of his right hand, one 
I belongs to a biſhoprick or religious houſe, col- on each pap, one on the left hip, one on 
n- lege, &c. and their ſucceſſors, ſo that the each knee, upon his right leg one; in all 
body is both patron and parſon, and ſome one ſeventeen. The pouring out of water is on 
d) of their members officiate as vicar. the left hand. It has thirty ſtars, of which 
xd, RE Theſe appropriations were introduced in the | two are bright, the reft obſcure, | 
a) time of William the conqueror : the Parochial | AQUALITIES (in Botany) ſuch plants 
ut clergy being then generally Saxons, and the | a8 grow:in water. 
ng biſhops and temporal clergy Normans, they AQUEO' MERCURIAL, water and mer- 
ift, made no ſcruple to impoveriſh the inferior | Cury. | Rn BPH * 
c. clergy to enrich the monaſteries, which were | A'QUEQUS Du##s (Anatomy) certain duẽts 
he generally poſſeſſed by the friends of the con- whereby the aqueous humour is ſuppoſed to 
or 88 queror. 7 Ce N Ide conveyed into the inſide of the membranes 
uſ- Where the churches and tithes were ſo ap- which incloſe that liquor. 
ne. propriated, the vicar had only ſuch a compe- | A'QUEOUSNESS 2 (of agquoſitas, L.) 
tency as the biſhop or his ſuperior thought fit | AQUOSE/NESS. & wateriſhneſs. 
oa tin ES: _ AQUILA ( 4fronomy) the eagle, a con- 
XxX APPROV'ABLE (of approuver, F. ap- ſtellation conſiſting of 7a ſtars, according to 
we) probare, L.) that may be approved. [I the Briz/þþ catalogue, „„ 
Rt APPROVE MENT(approveamentum,Law, | AQUOSITY (agugſitas, L.) wateriſhneſs, 
re- [.) is vfed for improvement by ancient writers. ARABESK (fo called from the Arabs, 
- XX _ APPROXIMA'TION, a coming or put- who uſe this kind of ornaments, their- reli. 
F.) I tivg near to, I. I {| gion forbidding them to make any images or 
ing. APPUL (with Horſemen) is the ftay | figures of men or animals) a term apply'd 
F.) upon the horſeman's hand, or the reciprocal | to ſuch painting, ornaments of freezes, Sc. 
ear, ſenſe between the horſes mouth and the which conſiſted wholly of imaginary foliages, 
rds, bridle hand; or the horſe's ſenſe of the action | plants, ſtalks, Cc. without any human or 
of the bridle in the horſeman's hand animal figures - 
The A full APPUI (in Horſemanſhip) is a firm ARAB'ICK (Arabicus, L.) belonging to 
ſtile ſtay without reſting very heavy, and without | the Arabians, „ 
TE: bearing upon the horſeman's hand. | _A'RABISM, an idiom or manner of ſpeak - 
per- A more than full APPUI (with Horſe- | ing, peculiar to the Arabs, or Arabian. 
MN men, a term they uſe of a horſe that is | ARAÆEOM ETER (of gave, Gr. thing— 
ach) ſtopt with ſome force, but ſtill ſo that he does | and perpy, meaſure, Gr.) an inſtrument to - 
not force the horſeman's hand, _ = meaſure the denfity or gravity of fluids. 8 

1. APRIL (of aperiendo, L. opening, becauſe ARAIGNEE' (in Fortiſication) the branch, 
ſelf tze pores of the earth are then opened) the return, or gallery of a mine. „ 
At- RJ fourth month from Decemben. ARA — , (probably of arrayer, 

: = APT (aptus, L.) 1. Fit. 2. Having a | ARAYING S Old French) dreſs, garb, 
Tom tendency to. 3. Inclined to, led to. 4. Ready, | rayment. SEE > 6 
word quick; as an apt wit. F. Qualified for. AR BIT RAL (arbitralis, L.) of or per- 
3 To APT (apts, L.) 1. To ſuit, to adapt. taining to an arbitrator or arbitration. : 

) to 2. To fit, to qualify. ks A AR'BITRARILY (ex arbitrio, L.) after 
To APTATE (aptatum, L.) to make fit. | one's own will, f my res TN 

pro- APTITUDE, (French) 1. Fitneſs, 2. | ARBITRARINESS (of arbitrarius, L.) 

ach, Tendency. 3. Diſpoſition. | facing merely according to will and pleaſure, - 

gu, . APTLY (from apt) 1. Properly; with | ARBITRATOR (with Civilians) is une 

ust connection, or correſpondence ; fitly, | derſtood differently from an arbiter.. 

s L.) 2. Juſtly, pertinently. - 3. Readily, accutely; | An arbitrator being left wholly to act ac- 

d by as he learned his buſineſs very aptly, [cording to his own diſcretion, without ſolem- 

deed APTNESS (from apt) 1. Fitneſs, ſuitable- | nity of proceſs or courſe of judgment; where. - 

ect is neſs. 2. Diſpoſitio 1 to any thing. 3. Quick - as an arbiter is obliged to act according to Jaw 


ness of apprehenſion ; readineſs to learn. 4. 
Tendency. f | | 


AR 


and equity, 
a ARBOR 


AR 


| ARBOR (in n Mechanics) the principal 
part of a mac ke which ſerves to ſuſtain the 
"da alſo a ſpindle or axis on which a ma- 
| chine turns, L. 
ARBOR Genea/ogica, i. e. the tree of con- 
Janguinity; is uſed to fignify a lineage drawn 
out under the form or reſemblance of a root, 
ſtock, branches, &c, 
AR'BORARY (arborarius, L.) belonging 
to trees. 
AR'BORETS, little arbours. Milt. 
ARBO'/REQUS (arboreus, L.) of, or like, 
or pertai ing trees. 
ARCANUM Joviale (with Chymiſts) i is 
an amalgama made of equal parts of tin and 
mercury, powdered and digeſted with good 
Ipirit of nitre; the dry maſs being powdered 
again after the ſpirit ot nitre has been drawn 
off in a retort, and laſtly digeſted in ſpirit 
of wine, till the powder is become taſteleſs. 
ARC BOUTANT (of arc and bouter, F. 
to abut) in Architecture ſignifies a flat arch 
abutting againſt the reigns of a vault in or- 
der to ſupport it, and prevent its giving way. 
ARCH (probably of gx, Gr.) arrant or 
_ Notorious; as an arch=rogue, an arch-traytor, 
an arch-wag. 
ARCH. BISHOP (agyumionon®-, Gr.) 
3s the chief or metropolitan biſhop of Zng- 
Land, who has under him ſeveral ſuffragan 
| biſhops. 


The title of arch-biſhop was firſt intro- | 


| duced in the eaſt about the year of Chriſt 340, | 


but was at that time only honorary, and was 
given to all biſhops of great cities. 

England has only two arch-biſhops, that of 
Canterbury and that of York, who are called 
Primates and Metrepolitans, The biſhop of 


Canterbury had anciently juriſdiction over Ire- 


land, and was ſtiled a patriarch, 
Fe was dignified with ſome ſpecial token 
of royalty, as to be patron of the biſhoprick 
of Rocheſter, To create knights, coin mo- 
ney, Sc. 

He is ſtill ew the firſt” peer of 


England, and next to the royal fami'y : hav- 


ing the precedence of the dukes, and all the 
great officers of the crown. 

By the common law of England he enjoys 
the power of the probate of wills and teſta- 

ments, and granting letters of adminiſtration, 
And of granting licences and diſpenſations 
in all cafes formerly ſued for in the court 
of Rome, and not repugnant to the law of 
God. He holds ſeveral courts of judicature, as 
the court of arches and of audience, the pre- 
rogative court, and court of peculiars, 

The archbiſhop of York is inveſted with the 
fame power in his province as the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury has in his: he has alſo the title 
to the ſecond degree of peerage, and takes 
precedence of all dukes not of the blood 
royal; and all officers of ſtate next to the 
lord chancellor. 

ARCH DEACON (Apuidiaey®s of xp; 


AR 

and Naxoyic, to miniſter or ſerve, Gr.) 2 
church officer whoſe buſineſs is to viſit the 
pariſhes within a certain diſtrict, It was ori- 
 ginally given to the firſt or eldeſt deacon who 
attended on the biſhop, but without any 
power; but fince the council of Nice, the 
function is become a dignity, and raiſed a- 
bove that of prieſt, tho* in the primitive 
times of chriſtianity it was far otherwiſe. 
For in thoſe times the archdeacon was the 
biſhops chief miniſter in all external affairs, 
and particularly the temporalities. 

In the 1oth century they began to be 
eſteemed, as having juriſdiction in their own 
right, or elſe attach'd to their office, with a 
power of delegating it to others; but this 
being thought too much, their power was 
lefſened by increaſing their number, | 

There are in England fixty Archdeacons, 

whoſe office js every ſecond year to viſit and 
enquire into the reparations and movables of 
churches, to reform abuſes in eceleſiaſtical af- 
fairs, and to bring the more weighty affairs be- 
fore the biſhop. 
They have alſo a power to ſuſpend, ex- 
communicate, and in many places to prove 
wills, and in ſome places to inſtitute to be- 
nefices. 

One branch of their office is, to induct all 
clerks into their benefices within their juriſ- 
diction, and by the act of uniformity, they 
are now obliged to be in prieſts orders. 

Many of them have their courts: and off 
cials as biſhops have. 

ARCH/EOLOGY 13 Agate of de- 
xalO., ancient, and %., Gr. er the 
ancient way of ſpeaking or writing 3 a ſo a 
treatiſe of antiquity. 


| in management, craft, craftineſs, 


of the chanters of a en 
ARCH CHY MICK, as arch chymick fun, 
| the chief chymiſt the ſun. Milton, 


the ancient Druids. 

An ARCH (o! arcus, he a bow) a bend- 
ing in form of a bent bow. 

ARCH (in Aftronomy) as the diurnal arch 
of the ſun, is part of a circle parellel to the 
equator, which is deſcribed by the ſun in his 
courſe between riſing and ſetting. 

ARCH of Direction (in Aftrenomy) is is an 
[Arch of of the Zodiact, which a planet ſcems 

td paſs over, when the motion of it is accord- 
ing to the order of the ſigns. 

| ARCH of Retrogradation (in | Aftronomy) 
is an arch of the Zodiack, deſcribed while a 
planet is retrograde, moving contrary to the 
order of the ſigns. 

ARCH of Viſion (Aſtronomy) is the depth 
of the ſun below the horizon, at which a 
ſtar b.gins to riſe again, which before was 
hid in his rays. 

vimiiar ARCHES (Ceomer. ) are ſuch as 
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ARCH NE ss, waggiſhnes, dextercuſneſs 4 
| ARCH CHAN TER, the chief or preſident 1 


| ARCH DRUID, the chief or pontiff of = 
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contain the ſame number of degrees of une- | 
8 qual circles. | 


"FT thoſe which make an exact ſemicircle, and 


the arch. 
3" lt 


= (in Architecture) are ſuch as conſiſt of two 
arches of a circlg ending in an angle at the 
top, and are drawn from the diviſion of a 
chord into 3 or 4 parts at pleaſure. 


Ja a ſemi-eliplis, and have commonly a key 
X None, and chaptrels or impoſts, they were 
formerly much in uſe for mantle trees in 
"Xx chimneys. 

the upper and under edges of which are ftrait ; 
2 | two edges parellel, and the ends and joints all 


"XX windows, doors, &c. 


« 

—=- cirem per. x 
5p 

= 


"i 
2 


| teaches the conſtruction of ſhips, galleys, 


WT than it really is, 


AR 


Semicircular ARCHES (Architecture) are 
have their centre in the middle of the cord of 
Scheme ARCHES / Archie&ure) arches that 
are leſs than a ſemicircle, and of conſequence 


are flatter, containing go, 70 or 60 degrees. 
ARCHES of the third and fourth point 


Eliptical ARCHES ( Archite®.) conſiſt of 


Strait ARCHES (Arcbhite ure) are arches, 
as they are curved in others, ard alſo thoſe 


pointing to a centre; they are uſed over 


ARCHE“ (ax, Gr.) the beginning, an | 
entrance. 8 DE 5 
ARCHE (in Medicine) the beginning of a 


ARCH ED Legs (with Farriers, &c.) an 
imperfection in a horſe, when being in his 
natural pofition he has his legs bent forward, 
and the whole leg makes a kind of arch or 
bow. 5 Ps MM | 

ARCHIAL OG (archialogia, L. of 
apxiahoyia, Gr.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe of 
antiquities. „„ oo) Tk 

ARCHI/GR APHY (archigraphia, L. of 
apyiypacpia, Gr.) ſecretariſhip, | 

ARCH-PRIOR, the maſter of the order 
of the knights templars. _ 


Naval AR'CHITECTURE, an art that 


and other floating veſſels for the water ; 
with ports, moles, docks, &c. on the ſhore, 
Counterfett ARCHITECTURE, is that 
wherein the projectures are painted either 
with black or white, or coloured after the | 
manner of marble; alſo called ſcene work in 
the painting of columns, &c. that ſeem to 
ſtand out in relievo, in theatres. 1 
ARCHITECTURE (in Perſpectiue) a ſort 
of building, the members of which are of dif- 
ferent meaſures and modules, and diminiſh in 
proportion to their diſtance, to make the 
buildings appear longer and larger to the view 
ARCHITRAVE (of azyn, Gr. chief, 
and zrabs, L. a beam) that part of a column 
or order of columns that is above or lies im- 
mediately upon the capital. It is the loweſt 
member of the frize, and even of the whole 
entablature ; it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
principlal beam in timber buildings. It is 
ꝛzometimes called the Reaſon- piece, as in por- | 


AR. 


tico's, Cloiſters, c. the Muſfter-piece in 
chimneys, and Hypert byron over the jambs of 
doors or lintels of windows» A 

ARCHITRAVE Doors (with Arcbitette) 


ſuch as have an architrave on the jambs | 


and over the door, upon the cup piece, 
if 3 or if the top be curved on the 
arch. _ | | 
ARCHITRAVE MWindowvs (with Archi- 
refs) are commonly an ogee raiſed out of the 
ſolid timber, with a liſt over it. | 
ARCHIVAULULT (archivolte, F.) the 
inner contour of an arch; or a frame ſet off 
with mouldings, running over the faces of the 
arch ſtones, and bearing upon the impoſts. 
ARCUATVLE (arculatilis, L.) bowed or 


bent. | 


ARCUA'TION (with Gardeners) the raiſ- 
ing of trees by layers. RENT 
ARCU/ATURE (arcuatura, L.) the bow- 


ing or bending of an arch. 


AR/DENTNESS (of anden, L.) hest; 


alſo eagerneſs of deſire, warmth of affection. 


AR/DENTLY (ardement, F. ardenter, L.) 
with warmth or paſſion. | 
AR'DOR, vehemence, fervency, earneſt 
deſire. 2 555 | | . 
AR'DUOUSNESS (of arduitat, L.) 
difficulty. Ns „% eh. 
| A/REA (with Gardeners) a bed or quar- 
ter in a garden. 985 1 
AREA (with Aſtronomert) a circle about the 


moon and ſome ſtars, otherwiſe called Halo, L. 


AREA (in Foriification) the ſuperficial 
content of any rampart or other work, _ 
TO AREA, to dedicate to, to inform. 


Milton. ES 


' ARENA'CEOUS (arenaceus. J.) ſandy, 
. . 4 
ARE NARV (arenarius, L.) of or belong- + 


Ing to ſand or gravel. | 


ARENA'TION (with Phyficians) a ſort of 
dry bath, when the patient fits with his feet 
upon hot ſand. TE Ve 85 

AREO METER (of ap, the air, and 


Atletw, Gr. to meaſure) an inſtru ment uſually 


made of fine thin glaſs, which having had as 
much running quickſilver put into it, as will 
ſerve to keep it up-right, is ſealed up at the 
top: ſo that the ſtem or neck being divided 
into degrees, the heavineſs or lightneſs of any 
liquor may be found by the veſlels finking 
more or leſs into it. | | 
ARETOL/OGY (of ain, virtue, and 
Afyw, Gr. to diſcourſe) that part of mora) 
philoſophy that treats of virtue, its nature, 
and means of arriving at it. | 
ARGENT! (of argentum, L.) ſilver, F. 
AR'GENT alſo ſignifies in a woman, chaſ- 
tity; in a maid, virginity; in judges, juſtice; 
and in the rich, humility. As, 55 
ARGENTA'TION, gilding, Cc. with 


n L. | 3 
ARGENTI'NUS (among the Romans) - 
the deity of ſilver coin. W „ 
7 ARGILLA'- 
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is to prove cauſes. by their effects, L. 


reaſon alleged for or againſt any thing. 2. 
The ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing. 3. 


way of abſtract. 4. A controverſy. 5. It 
has ſometimes the particle 20 before the thing 


the advantage of patience itſelf. Tillotſon. 
This, before revelation had enlightened | 
the world, was the very beſt argument for 


| ſeek another unknown arch, proportional to 
: the-firſt- 47, | 
dition to the. country or proſpect. 
longing to argument, reaſoning.. 
: reaſoning; the act of reaſoning. Argumen- 
propoſitions premiſed, 
| a concluſion, which before was unknown, or 
and evident; ſo when we have judged that 


man doth think, we conclude, that therefore 
the mind of man is not matter. Vatts's Logick. 


tum, L.) by way of argument. 


againſt. | 


Subtile, witty, ſharp. 


2. Siccity. Salt. taken in great quantities 
will reduce an animal body to the: greateſt 


ARGILLA/CEOUS (argillarent, L. &- 
'yR@a©-, Gr.) of, or belonging to white clay. 


To ARGUE (argus, L.) 1. To reaſon, 


to offer reaſons. 2. To perſuade by argu- 


ment. 3. To diſpute, with the particles 
. evith or again before the opponent, and 
_ againſt before the thing oppoſed, _ 


| To ARGUE, 1. To prove any thing by 
argument. 2. To debate any queſtionz as 
to argue a cauſe. 3. To prove, as an argu- 
ment. 4. To charge with, as à crime; 
with of | | 


To AR'GUE a priori (with Locigians) is 
to prove effects by the cauſes, L. 1 


To-ARGUE @ poſteriori (with Logicians) 


ARGUER (from argue) a reaſoner, 4 
diſputer, a controvertiſt. I | 


ARGUMENT (argumentum, L.) 1. A 
The contents of any work ſummed up by 


to be proved, but generally for, The beſt 
moral argument to patience, in my opinion, is 


a future ſtate, Atterbury's Sermons. 
6. (in Aſtronomy) an arch by which we 


VVV 
ARGUMENT (with Painters, &c.) the 
perſons repreſented in a landſkip, in contra- 


ARGUMENTAL (from argument) be- 
ARGUMENTATION (from argument 


tation is that operation of the mind, whereby 
we infer one propoſition from two or more 
Or it is the drawing 


doubtful, from ſome propoſitions more known 


matter cannot think, and that the mind of 


ARGUMENTATIVE (from argument) 
conſiſting of argument, containing argument. 

ARGUMEN'TATIVENESS (of argu- 
mentari, L.) convincingneſs by way of argu. 
ment. . 

ARGUMWEN'TATIVELY (of argumen- 


 ARGUTATION {from argus, L.) a 

proving by argument; à diſputing - for and 
ARGUTE (arguto, Ital. argutus, L.) 1. 

2. S 

ARID (aridus, L.) dry, parched up. 

. ARIDITY (from arid) 1. Dryneſs. 


| phers following Ariſtatle; 


AR 
| extremity of aridity, or dryneſs. Aibutb. on 


Aliments. | 


where, and of all things do, as it were, take 
notice, and are witneſſes of our behaviour, 
ARGYRTTIS (o guyciriq, Gr.) the ſcum 


is mixt with ſilver in the refining furnace, 


neral ſtone. 


Gr. to make) the art of making ſilver. 


ther; but the firſt of created being, Sc. 


A'RITES, a ram, L. n 


tion of 19 ſtars, and is commonly expreſſed by 


JJͤð ] Coons 4 
To ARIE TAT E (of arietatum. L.) to 


puſh or butt like a ram. | 
ARIGHT (from à and rigbt) 1. Rightly, 
without mental error. 2. Rightly, without 
crime. 3. Rightly, without failing of the 
end deſignet. „ 
To ARISE, aroſe, ariſen; (from a and 
riſe) 1. To mount upwards, as the Sun, 


| 2+ To get up, as from ſleep, or from reſt, 
3. To come into view, as from obſcurity. 


4. To revive from death. 5. To proceed, 
or have its original. 6. To enter upon a 
new ſtation; 7. To commence hoſtility. 
For the various ſenſes of this word, ſee riſe. 
ARISTIFERO US (ariſifer, L.) bearing 
ears of corn. | 3 
ARISTOCRAT'ICALNESS (of ariſto- 


of apipog the beſt, and e, dominion, Gr.) 
the being ariſtocratical, or governed by the 


+ nobility: -- 


ARISTOTELIAN, of or pertaining to 
Ariſtotle; * 7a | „ 5 
ARISTOTELIANISM, Afriſtotle's phi- 


loſophy, or the dogma's and opinions of that 


philoſopher, which are contained in his four 
books De Cœlo, and his eight books of Phy/ichs, 


AxkISTOTELIANS, a ſect of philoſo- 


otherwiſe called 


Perifateticks. = 


of aun, Gr.) a ſcience which teaches 
the art of counting by number, and ſhews 


all the powers and properties of numbers, &c. 


T7 heorica! ARITHMETICK, is the ſcience 
of the properties, relations, Sc. of numbers 


nominations of the ſeveral rules. i 
( | * Prafiical 


AR'GUS, having a head füll of eyes (Hie. 
roplyphically) repreſents, this great world, 
becauſe the eyes of our creator are every 


or foam which riſes from ſilver or lead; that 


ver, and 9D, a ſtone) talk, a fort of mi- 


ARGY ROPE/A (of d;»wgor, and ali, 
ARiANISM; the principles and doctrines 
of 4rius, a heretick in the beginning of the 


fourth century; he taught that Chriſt or the 
fon, was not God conſubſtantial with the fa« = 


ARIES (in Aſtronomy) the firſt fign of 
the zodiack; which the ſun enters in the 
beginning of March; it is deſcribed on globes ® 
by the figure of a ram, and is a conſtella- 


crattque, F. ariſtocraticus, L. of apirozealindg, 


ARITHMETICK (ars anthmetiea, L. 


con ſideted abſtractly, with the reaſons and de- 
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= Specious ARITHMETICK, is that which 
of the alphabet inſtead of figures. 


AR 
of computing; that is, from certain num- 


relation to the former is known. 
Inflrumento! ARITHMETICK, is that 
where the common rules are performed by the 
means of inſtruments contrived for eaſe and 
diſpatch, as Nepiers Bones, & c. 
Logarithmetical ARITHMETICK, is 
that which is performed by tables of loga- 
rithms. 
* Numerous ARITHMETICE; is that 
XX which gives the calculus of numbers, or ia- 
IX determinate quantities, by the common nu- 
meral quantities. 8 


gives the calculus of quantities, by uſing letters 


Decadal ARITHMETICK is that which 
is performed by a ſeries of ten characters, 
ſo that the progreſſion is from ten to ten. 

Dyadic ARITHMETICK, is that where 
only two figures 1 and o are uſed, 


= wherein only the figures 1, 2, 3, are uſed, 

1 Vulgar ARIT HME TIC K, is that which 
is converſant about integers and vulgar fractions. 
2 Sexagefimal ARITHMETICK, is that 
FX which proceeds by ſixties, or the doctrine of 


ſerageſimal fractions, . 
XX Decimal! ARITHMETICK, is the doc- 

trine of decimal fractions. BET 
" Political ARITHMETICK, is the app! - 
ing of arithmetick to political ſubjects, as the 
I ftrength and revenues of kings, births, burials, 
the number of inhabitants, &c, E 
3 ARITHMETICK of infinites, is the me- 
thod of ſumming up a ſeries of numbers, con- 
ſiſting of infinite terms, or of finding the 
ratio's thereof, 1 i 

1. The limb 


Prafiical ARTTHMETICK, is the art 


Tetractic ARITHMETICK, is that | 


bers given of finding certain others, whote | 
| ſomething to defend the 


ARM (eanm, eonm, Sax.) 
chat reaches from the hand to the ſhou!der. 
2- The bough of a tree. 3. An inlet of wa- 
ter from the ſea, 4. Power; might. In 
this ſenſe is uſed the ſecular arm, &&. 
To ARM (armo, L.) 1. To furniſh 
with armour of defence, or weapons of offence. 
2. To plate with any thing that may add 
ſttength,. 3. To furniſh ; to fit up; as to 
arm a loadſtone, is to caſe it with iron. 

To ARM, 1. To take arms, E To pro- 
vide againſt, _ „ bbs 5 

ARMADA (Span. a fleet of wad an ar- 
mament for ſea; a fleet of war. It is fre- 
quently erroneouſly ſpelt armado. 


in ſpeaking'of cucumbers, melons, &c. 


hor - _ he endeavours todefend himſelf a- 
gainſt the bit, to prevent obeying or bein 
c 4 by it. Pre ying * 8 

ARM (with Geographers) a branch of a ſea 
ox river. > Lang. 


ARMAMENT (armamentum, I. a force 


| 


ARM (with Gardeners) is uſed fora branch, | 
To ARM (in the Manage) is faid of a | 


AR | 
ARMAMENTARY (armainentariun, L.) 
an armory, magazine, arſenal. | 
ARMATURE (armanura, L.) armour, 


body from hurt. 
ARMED (in Heraldry) is uſed in reſpec 
of beaſts and birds of prey, when their teeth, 
horns, feet, beak, taions, or tuſks, are of 
a different colcur rom the reſt; as he bears 
a cock, or a falcon armed, Or, 
. ARMENTAL 7T {armentalis, or armen- 
ARMENTINE S tinus, L.) belonging to 
a drove or herd of cattle, „ 
ARMENTOSE (armentoſus, L.) abound- 
ing with cattle. | 5D 
ARMYGEROUS (armiger, L.) a bearing 
arms or weapons. 1 5 | 
ARMILLAR (armillaris, L.) of or like a 
hoop or ring. Bs. | 
ARMIL/LARY Sphere, is when the greater 
and leſſer circies of the ſphere being made of 
braſs, wood, paſte-board, &c. are put together 
in their natural order, and placed in a frame, 
ſo as to repreſent the true poſition-and motion 
of thoſe circles. 5 | | 
ARMILLATED (armillatus, L.) wearing 
 ARMIP'OTENCE (armipetentia, L.) puiſ- 
ſance at arms. 
ARM'LET, a little arm, as of the ſen, 


Se. | 
 AR'MOMANCY (of armus, I; à ſoul- 


| der, and jarliia, Gr. divination) divination 


by ſhoulders of beaſts. | | 
"ARMOINNIACK 2 a fort of volatile falt, 
AMMO/NIACK & of which there are 
two ſorts, ancient and modern. | 
by 


Volatile Salt ARMONIACE, is made 
ſubliming it with ſalt of tartar, 5 
Fhwers ef Sal ARMONIACE, are made 
of it with ſea ſalt decrepitate u. 
 AR/MORIST (with Heralds) a perſon 
well ſkilled- in the knowledge of armory or 
coats of arms, | „„ 

Coat AR MOR, there being as it were, 

a kind of ſympathy between the arms and 
the perſons to whom they belong, he wo 
uſes or bears the arms of any perſon, that do 
not of right belong to him, ſeems to affront 
the perſon of the bearer, £ hab 
ARMOR (in Law) any thing that 
ARMOUR S a man either wears for his 

defence, or that he takes into his hard in 
his fury o rage to ſtrike or throw at another. 

* The AR MOU RERS 
were incorporated in the 
beginning of the regin of 

Henry VI. the king him- 

ſelf being pleaſed to be free 
of their company, their 

arms argent on a chevron 

8 gules, a zantlet between 
four ſwords in ſaltire, on a chief ſablè a buck - 

ler argent, charged with a croſs gules, betwixt 

two helmets of the firſt. Their creſt is a 


JJ cxnipped for war; generally, uſed of u naval 
wy force, | | 


| man demi- armed at all points, furmounting 
G P, a torcy 


__ 
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4 torce and helmet. Their motto, Mate all | 


ure. 
g ARMOURY, a branch of heraldry, — 


ing the knowledge of coat armour, as to 
their blazons * various rere | 
* © of Courteſy 7 thoſe arms ancient- 
| ARMS) 1 of Parake c ly uſed in juſts and 
tournaments, as ſwords without either edge 
or point, and ſometimes wooden ſwords, and 
alſo canes. ; lances not ſhod, &e, 
« Paſs of "ARMS (among the ancient cava 


* 


liers) a kind of combat ſo named, 


ARMS (in Heraldry) ſo named W 


| they are borne chiefly on the buckler, cuiraſs, 
banners, Cc. are uſed for marks of dignity 


and honour, being compoſed regularly of cer- 
tain figures and colours given or authorized 


dy ſovereign princes to be borne in coats, 


ſhields, banners, Fc. for eee * 


perſons, families and ſtates. 


Cbarged ARMS (in Heraldry) are ſuch as 
retain their ancient integrity, with the addi- 
tion of ſome new honourable charge or bearing. 

_ 2 ARMS 1 lin Heraidry) are ſuch 
tive purity, integrity, and value, without 
any alterations, diminutions or abatements. 

Vocal ARMS (in Heraldry) ſuch wherein 

the figures bear an alluſion to the name of | 
the family, 


_. AROMATICAL (from aromatic) ſpicy, | 
| fragrant, high ſcented. 


AROMATICK (from aroma, Ii, ſpice) 
2. Fragrant, ſtrong ſcented. 
AROMAT ICKS, ſpices. : 
AROMATIZATION (rom . 
The mingling of a due proportion of aromatick 
ſpices or drugs with any medicine. 
To AROMATIZE (from Aroma, L. 
nate with ſpices, 2. To ſcent; to perfume. 
. AROSE, the preter tenſe of dhe verb 
ariſe. See "ariſe 
AROUND (from a and round, = 1. In a 
circle. 2. On every ſide. 4s | 
AROUND, about. | 
To AROUSE (irom a and AY I; . To| 


| wake from ſleep. 2. To raiſe up; to excite, 


AROW (from a and row) in a row; 
with the breaſts all bearing againſt the ſame | 
line ; and twenty, rank in rank, Mey rode 
a Dryden i 
TO ARRAIGN (arranger, F. to ſet in 
order.) 1. To ſct a thing in order, or in its 
place. One is ſaid t arraign a writ in a 


of the cireuĩit; a priſoner is ſaid to be ar- 
raigned, where he is indicted and brought 
forth to his trial, Corzvcl, 2. To accuſe ; 
to charge with faults iz general, as in con- 
troverſy; in a ſatire, 3. It has for before 
the fault. 

ARRAIGNMENT (from arraign) the 


act of arraigning; an accuſation; a charge. 


To ARRANGE arranger, F.) to put 
i dhe proper order for any purpoſe, 


as retain their primi- 


4 


1. To ſcent with ſpices; to impreg- 


county, that fits it for trial before the juſtices | 


AR 


- ARRANGEMENT (from A the 
act of putting in proper We 3 the. ſtate of 
being put in order. 

To ARRA'Y a Panne/ (7 aww Phraſe) is 


to rank, order, or ſet forth a jury empan- 


nelled upon a cauſe. 

. Ta quaſh an ARRAY (Low Phraſe) is to 
ſet aſide the pannel of the jury, 
Commſi oners of ARRAY (oft: arroiateres, 
F. ) certain offiters, whoſe buſineſs it.is to take 
care of the arms of the ſoldlery, and to ſee 
that they are duly accontered, 
ARREAR/ANCES 7 (of arriere, F. be- 
ARREAR “(S hind) are the re- 


the due time; the remainders of a 525 or 
reckoning. 


mainder of an account or a ſum of Wee in 
the hands of an accountant. 


incloſe them with a low hedge, and a little 


ditch, paying an annual rent. Foreſt 8 
ARREST (from arreſter, F. to ſtop.). 
In law. A ſtop or ſtay ; as, a man — 


plead in arreſt of judgment, is to ſhew cauſe 
verdict of the twelve be paſſed. To plead in 


ide, 1 is to ſhew cauſe why an inqueſt-ſhould 
not be taken. 


will, and binding it to become obedient to 


tion. 3. A ſtop. Cocuel. 


court of juſtice, ſee arreſt. 


- ARRE'STS (with Farriers) mangey hu- 


a horſe between the ham and the paſtern, 
ARRETED (arrectatus, low Latin) he 


with a crime. It is uſed ſometimes for im- 


reted to one under age. 
To ARRIDE (arrideo, L.) to laugh at. 
2. To ſmile; to look pleaſantly upon one. 


is a general proclamation, whereby the king 


nobility, and their vaſſals. f 
ARRIER Vaſſal or Tenant, the vaſſal or 
tenant of another vaſſal or tenant. _ 
ARRIERE FEE, a fee dependent on ſome 
other inferior fee. 


ARRISION n I.) a ſmiling upon 
AR- 


mainders of any rents or monies unpaid at ; 4 
ARREAR/AGES (in Law) ks there. 


Saving the ARREN'TATIONS (Law Wl 
Phraſe) ſignifies the reſerving a power to grant 9 
licences to one, who owns land in a foreſt, to 


hended for debt, is ſaid to be arreſted. To 3 
why judgment ſhould be ftayed, tho? the b, 
arreſt of taking the inqueſt upon the former 4 


An arreſt is a certain reſtraint 
| of a man's perſon, depriving him of his own 


the will of the land, and may be called the 4 
| beginning of impriſonment. 2. e ap 2 
To ARREST (from arreſter, F. to Kop. ) '3 
1. To ſeize by a mandate from an officer or 
2. To ſeize any 


thing by law. 3. To ſeize; to lay hands on. 
4. To with-hold 3: to hinder. 5. To ſtop 
motion. 


mours upon the ſinews of the hinder legs of Z 


that is convened before a judge, and charged + 


|| puted or laid unto, as, no folly may be ar- 3 


ARRIERE/BAN (in the French Cuſtoms) Wt 


ſummons to the wars all that hold of him; > 
both his own vaſlals, 1. e. the Nobleſſe, or 


gain: 
3 


or yel 
painte 
32 
others 


AR 


| ARRIVAL (from arrive) the act of com. 


the ing to any place; and, figuratively, the at- 
e of tainment of any purpoſe. ; i 01 
A ARRIVANCE (from arrive) company 
40 . 8 
pan- To ARRIVE (arriver, F.) to come on 
ne ſhore. 1. To come to any place by water. 
ha 2. To reach any place by travelling. When 
Ws we were arrived upon the verge of his eſtate, 
za we ſtopped at a little inn, to reſt ourſelves and 
take our Horſes. 3. To reach any point. 4. To 
0 ſee ain any thing. 5. The thing at which we 
| arrive is always ſuppoſed to be good. 6. To 
„be 1 happen; with to before the perſon. This 
re- ſenſe ſeems not to be proper. as 
id at RR ARROGANTNESS ( arragantia, L.) 
dt or i havghtineſs, pride, preſumption ; ſelf- con- 
eeeit. | | 5 
re- ARROGATION, a claiming to one's 
ey in RT ſelf, L. e : r 
| ARSENICK, a ponderous minereal ſub- 
(Law ſtance, cauſtick and corroſive to ſo great a de- 
grant gree as to be poiſon. It is ranked in the claſs 
it, to of ſulphurs. There are of it divers ſorts, yel- 
little low or native, red and cryſtalline, 
ar. Native ARSENICK, is either of an orange 
). 1. or yellow colour, and is by colour-men and 
1PPpre- painters called Orp:ment, it is found in cop- 
Ta per mines; from this ſort are made the two 
cauſe 7 others. N * 8 | 5 8 
d the One property of Arſenick is, that mix ing a 
lead in very ſmall portion of it with any other metal 
ormer it renders that metal friable, and immallea- 
ſhould ble; for which reaſon the refiners fear nothing 
ſtraint ſo much as Arſenick being mixed among any 
is own of their operations. 5 
ent to Yellow ern 7 is of a yellow 
ed the I Native 4 ARSENICK 0 colour, *hiefly 
/ Cap- found in copper mines in a ſort of glebes or 
tones; it is found to contain a ſmall portion 
 ſtop,) of gold, but fo little, that it will not quit 
acer or che coſt of ſeparating it; it is thence called 
ze any {uripigmentum, | 
nds on. Red ARSENICK, the native yellow arſe 
o ſtop nick rubified by fire, called Realgal. 8 
2 White ARSENICK, is drawn from the yel- 
ey hu- low by ſabliming it with a proportion of ſea- 
legs of falt, Criftalline Arſenick. - | 
In. RAS Cauſtic Ore of ARSENICK, is a butyrous 
in) he liquor prepared of arſenick and corroſive ſubli- 
charged mate; it is like butter of antimony. 
for in- ARSENIC AL, of or pertaining to 
be ar- arſenick. e e eee 
_ ARSENICAL Magnet (with Chymiſts) is 
ugh-at. a preparation of antimony with ſulphur and 
one. white arſemck. 50 | 4 ; 
Cuſtoms) BE ARSENOTHE'LYS (of d pn, a male and 
ze king uf, a female) an hermaphrodite, a beaſt 
F him; RW which is both male and female. 
leſſe, or AR'SIS (dgcig, of aww, Gr. to lift up) the 
= railing. the voice in pronunciation. 
ra(ſal or ART (of Aars, L. of az:1n, virtue, Gr. 
| or, as others ſay, from ape, profit) is vari- 
on ſome ouſly defined. The ſchoolmen define it to be 
'T a habit of the mind operative or effective, ac- 
7 upon. cording to right reaſon; or a habit of the | 


Ak- 


5 


| 


| 


4 


that proceed from the genius, 


| 


| 


; mind preſcribing rules for the produktion of” 


juncture of two or more bones of the body, 


f arms, | N 


* 1 


certain effects. Others define it a peper diſ- 
poſal of the things of nature by human thought 
and experience, ſo as to make them anſwer 
the deſigns and uſes of mankind 3 as that 
which is performed by the wit and induſtry of 
man; alſo a collection of rules, inventions 
and experiments, which being obſerved, give 
ſuceeſs to our undertakings in all manner of 
affairs; or it is that to which belongs ſuch * 
things as mere reaſon would not have attained 
to, | be ; ' 
_ ARTERY, a hollow fiſtulous canal of a 
conical form, whoſe uſe is to receive the 


| blood from the ventricles of the heart, and diſ- 


perſe it all over the body, for the preſervation 
of lite and heat, and the conveyance of 
the neceſſary nutriment. „ at . 

It is compoſed of three coats, the firſt 
nervons being a thread of fine blood veſſels 
for the nouriſhment of the other two. | 
The ſecond muſcular, conſiſting of ſpiral 
fibres, which have a ſtrong elaſticity, and 
have either many or few ſtrata, according to 
the ſize of the artery, 0 ' 
The third and inmoſt coat is a fine denſe ' 
tranſparant membrane, which keeps the blood 
within its channels, 75 


6 


Definite ARTICLE (Grammar) the article 


(be) ſo called, as fixing the ſenſe of the word 


it is put before to one individual thing. 175 
Indefinite ARTICLE (Grammar) the arti» 


cle) (A) ſo called, becauſe it is applied to 


names, taken in their more general ſigni- 
Bestes,, „ 
ARTICLE (with Anatomiſts) a joint or 
ARTICLE (with Arithmeticians) ſignifies 
10, with all other whole numbers that may 
be divided exactly into 10 parts, as 20, 3o, 
% 8 „„ 
ARTICLE of faith (Theology) ſome point 
of chriſtian doctrine, which we are obliged to 
believe, as having been revealed by God him»? 
ſelf, Se. | | - yy 
ARTICLE of death, the laſt pangs 
agony of a dying perſon, 
ARTTCULATENESS, diſtinneſs. 
ARTIFVCIAL ARGUMENT (with Rhe- 
toricians) all thoſe proofs and conſiderations 
induſtry or in- 
vention of the orator. | "we 
ARTIFICIALNESS (artißce, F. artifici- 
um) artfulneſs. 8 . ; 


 ARTIL/LERIES, warlike engines. | 

ARTIL'LERY, (a#tillerie, F.) the hea- 
vy equipage of war, comprehending all ſorts 
of great fire arms, with what belongs to 


&c, the ſame 


or 


them, as cannons, mortars, 
that is called ordnance. | 
Park of ARTILLERY (in a Camp) that 
place ſet apart for the artillery” or large fire- 
Train of ARTILLERY, a ſet or number 
of pieces of ordnance, mounted on carriages 
n e with 
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i with all their furniture, Gt for marching. [poles „ „ r 
1 ARTILLERY, is alſo uſed for what is ASCENDING Node ( Aftronomy) 3s that -- 
14 called Pyretechnia, or the art of fire-works, | point of a planet's orbit wherein it paſſed te At 
1 Vith all apportenances of it. | <cliptick to proceed to the northward, hic 
Mb 1 0  ARTI-NATURAL, of or pertaining to] ASCENDING Signs (Aſtrology) are thoſe 4 
J a nature imitated by art. | ſigns which are upon the aſcent or riſe, from oo 
II To AR/TUATE (artuatum, L.) to divide | the nadir to the zenith. 4 
8 ARUNDINA/CEOUS (arundinaceus, L.) | plied to fuch veſſels as carry the blood up- ag er 
$1044 of or belonging to reeds. | wards, or from the lower to the higher parts 7, 
10 ARUNDINOSE (arundineſu, L.) full | of the body, . 1, cs 
1 of, or abounding with reeds. 8 | ASCEN'SION, riſing, going, or getting N ax 
BELT: A'RUSPICE' (aruſpicium, L.) a foothſay- | up, L. | Fes „earth 
in ing or divination, by inſpection into the en- | ASCENSION day; a feſtival obſerved in bodies 
'F 17 trails of beęaſts. 5 | commemoration of the day on which our A8 
| 1% AS (als, Teuton.) 1. In the ſame manner | Saviour aſcended into heaven, 40 days after 4 given 
rhe with ſomething elſe, 2, In the manner that. | his reſurtection from the dead, in the fight of heigh 
3. That, in a conſequential ſenſe. 4. | 120 of his apoftles and diſciples. cular 


In the ftate of another. 5. Under a par- | ASCEN T“ of fluids (with Philoſophers) is ITT rafter 
- ticular. conſideration; with a particular | their riſing above their own level between the IM To 
reſpect. 6. Like; of the ſame kind with. ſurface of nearly contiguous bodies, or in to beg 
J, In the ſame degree with. 8. As if; in | lender capillary glaſs tubes, Ge. __ == 
the ſame manner. 9. According to what. | To ASCERTAIN (acertener, F.) 1. To claim 
10. AS it Were; in ſome ſort. 11. While; | make certain, to fix, to eftabiiſh, 2. To 1 = enqui! 
at the ſame time _ 12. Becauſe, 13. oo _ 5 to take away doubt; often thing, 
being.” 14+ Equally. 15. Ho Ww; in what | with of SE TX 
manner. „ With; a emiag to like, or ASCERTAINER (from aſcertain) the ; 
| Tame. 17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering | perſon that proves or eſtabliſhes. | 
to 45, 18, Going before as, in a compara- ASCERTAINMENT (from aſcertain) ; guirer 
tis ſenſe; the firſt gs being underſtood. 19. | a ſettled rule, an eſtabliſhed ſtandard, MR | 
Anſwering toſuch, 20. Having ſa to anſwer [| ASCETICK (acc, Gr.) employed MW conter 
it, ja a conditional fenſe. 21. So is ſome- | wholly in exerciſes of devotion and mortifſi To 
times underſtood. 22. Anſwering to fo con- cation. ED do ret 
dtitionally. 24, Before bowp it is ſometimes ASCETICK, he that retires to devotion ag] 
redundant; but- this is low language. 24. | and mortification; a hermit. | on one 
It ſeems to be redundant before yer; to this | - ASCII. It has no ſingular (from a and c, AS] 
time. 25. In a ſenſe of compariſon followed | Gr. a ſhadow) thoſe people who, at certain at ref 
by /. 26. As for; with reſpect to. 27, | times of the year, have no ſhadow at noon ; | AS 
As if; in the ſame manner that it would be, | ſuch are the inhabitants of the torrid zone, clivity 
if, 28. As to; with reſpect to. 29, As | becauſe they have the ſun twice a year verti- AS( 
well as; equally with. 30. As though; | cal to them. „ LO 
2s if. 8 i ASCITES (from age, Gr. a bladder.) ASI 
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To ASCEND (aſcendere, L..) to get or | A particular ſpecies of dropſy, a ſwelling of | poplar 
climb; alſo to riſe or fly upwards, | the lower belly and depending parts, from an always 


5 


The ASCEND/ANT (aſcendens, L.) as fo | extravaſation and collection of water broke ASE 
gain the aſcendant of a perſon, is to obtain a | out of its proper veſſels, This caſe, when As! 
power over him, &c. to have an overeruling certain and inveterate, is univerſally allowed and qu 
or powerful influence over a perſon, to admit of no cure, but by means of the out a p 
 ASCENDANT Line 2 (with Genealogifts) | manual operation of tapping. Quincy. W is ſaid 
 ASCENDENP 5 Ggnifies ſuch rela- There are two kinds of dropſy, the anaſar- Egypt 
tions as have gone before us, or thoſe that | ca, called alſo leucopblegmacy, when the ex- it die ir 
were or are nearer the root of the family. | travaſated matter ſwims. in the cells of the BF dying 
-ASCENPANT (in Arebitecture) an or- | membrana adipoſa 3 and the aſcites, when the any pa 
nament in maſonry and joyners work, which | water poſſeſſes the cavity of the abdomen. BF way of 
borders the three ſides of doors, windows, | Sharp's Sur ger. 5 e As! 
and chimneys. It differs according to the | ASCITICAL 2 (from aſcites) belonging one's c 


| ſeveral orders of architecture, and conſiſts of | ASCIFTIK & to an aſcites z dropſical; ASP 
thee parts, the zap, which is called the tra- hydropical. | | PREY planets 


verſe, and the two fides, which are called the ASCITITIOUS (aſcititius, L.) ſupple- or whe 
aſcendants. The ſame as Chambrale mental, additional, not inherent, not original. in the: 
ASCENDING (with Afronomers) ſignifies | ASCRIBABLE (from aſcribe) that which BF tually } 
thoſe ſtars, or degrees of the heavens, &c. | may be aſcribed. | | W virtues 
which are rifing above the horizon in any paral-. | To ASCRIBB (afcribo, L.) 1. To attri- ASP 
lel of the equatop. | | bute to a cauſe, 2. To attribute to as 2 MY fituatio: 
ASCENPDING. Latitude ( Aftronomy) the | poſſeilor, or ſubſtance receiving accidents. each ot] 
latitude of a planet when going towards the | e |  ASCRIP- I 9 


gnerally denotes 
au tree, as Aſoby, 4, . 
fo ASHA'ME (o pcamian, Sax.) to put 
1 to ſname, to cauſe to be aſhamed. 
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IM" 75ckiprITIOUS (afcripricive, L.) that 
ME wbich is aſcribed. | 


ASH (Acre, atke, Dan.) a tree well 
1 es) at che beginning ge 
8H (i er nam - 
A 8 the name was from the 
A ſtron, &. See As. 


ASHES (of axan, Sax. the terrene or 


E | earthy part of wood or other combuſtible 
"RE bodies remaining after they are burnt. 

E ASH'LERING (with Builders) is a name 
8 given to quartering, to tack to in garrets, in 
beight two and a half or three feet perpendi- 
cular to the floor, up to the inſide of the 
| | paſſing over it eaſily and freely. 


rafters. | 

To ASK (apcian, Sax.) 1. To petition, 
to beg; ſometimes with an accuſative only; 
2. To demand, to 
claim; as to aft a price for goods, 3. To 
enquire ; to queſtion 3 with for before the 
thing, and ſometimes of before the perſon, 
4. To enquire; with after before the thing. 
5. To require, as phyfically neceſſary, | 


contempt, contemptuouſly, diſdainfully, 
TO ASLA'KE (from à and flake or ſack) 


to remit, to mitigate, to Nlacken. 
ASLANT (from à and ſlant) obliquely, | 
on one ſide, not perpendicularly. _ 


ASLEEP (from à and ſizep) 1. Sleeping, 
at reſt. 2. To ſleep. 
ASLOPE (from à and ſlope) with de- 


| clivity, obliquely, not perpendicularly, 


ASOMATOUS (from à priv. and goa, 
Gr, a body) without a body. | 
ASP, the aſpen tree, a kind of white 


{ poplar, the leaves of which are ſmall, and 


always tremble. e ee e 

ASP 7 {afprs, L.) a kind of ſerpent, 

ASPICK 50 oſe poiſon is ſo dangerous 
and quiek jn its operation, that it kills with- 
out a poſſibility of applying any remedy, It 
is ſaid to be very ſmall, and peculiar to 
Egypt and Lydia. Thoſe that are bitten by 
It die in three hours; and the manner of their 


, dying being by ſleep and lethargy, without 


any pain, Cleopatra choſe it, as the eaſieſt 


1 way of diſpatching herſelf. Calmet, 


AS'PECT (aſpectas, L.) looks, the air of 
one's countenance. | 5 

ASPECT (with Af#rologers) is when two 
planets are joined with or bebold each other; 
or when they are p'aced at ſuch a diſtance 
in the zodiack, that they (as it is ſaid) mu- 


virtues or influences increaſed or diminiſhed. 
ASPECT (with Aftronomers) fignifieg the 

fituation of the ſtars or planets in reſpect to 

each other; or certain configurations or mu- 


ASKER (from aft) 1. Petitioner, 2. En- 
ASKEW (from @ and ſkew) aſide, with [ 


tually help or affiſt one another, or have their 


| 


as the other wants, 


| tual relations between the planets ariſing from 


| R 


| 


i 


AS 


their ſituation in the zodiack. 

Partile ASPECTS ruled) are when 
planets are diſtant juſt ſuch a number of de- 
grees, as 30, 36, 8 | 

Plat ic ASPECTS ( Aſtrology) are when the 


planets do not regard each other from theſe 


very degrees; but the one exceeds as much 
AS PEN Tree. See Aſp. | 1 
To AS'PERATE (aſperatum, L.) to make 


| rough - 


ASPERIFO/LIOUS (aſperifolius, L.) hav- 
ing rough leaves. | 
 ASPER/ITY (with Pb:loſophers) the 
roughneſs of the ſurface of any natural body; 
ſo that ſome parts of it ſtick out ſo far above 
the reſt, as to hinder the finger or hand from 


ASPHAL'ITES (of a and opaakw, Gr. I 
ſupplant) the fifth Vertebra of the loins, | 
ASS (aſinus, L. aral, Sax.) a beaft of 
burden well known. 15 „„ 
ASSAY, of filver and gold, is the melting 
part of a maſs or ingot in a very ftrong fire, 
which being weighed before it was put into 
the coppel or melting pot, very exactly and 
alſo when it -comes out, the fineneſs of the 
whole is judged by this a,; for what is loſt 
by this part ſo tried is proportioned to the 
whole, which is accordingly pronounced 
more or leſs fine as it loſes more or leſs in 
the aſſay. 55 i 
ASSAPAN'ICK, a little creature in Ae 
merica, a ſort of flying ſquirrel, 
ASSART (of aſjſartum, L.) a tree pulled 
up by the . N | 
To ASSART (of afſurtir, F. to make 
plain, which Spelman derives cf exertum, F.) 
to pluck up by the roots, to grub up trees, 
JJ... VVV 
ASSART Rents, rents paid to the crown 
for lands affarted. 1 | 
 ASSA'TION (in Pharmacy) the preparing 
or dreſſing of medicaments in their own 
juices, without the addition of any foreign 
moiſture. Tt FO GI... 
An ASSAS'SIN, an aſſaſſinator. 7 
ASSASSINATOR (afſaſfinat, F.) an aſ- 


ſaſſin. 


ASS ASSIN/ ANS, a petty government 
or body of Ma hometan thieves, or military 
knights, who called their king the Ancient 7 | 
the Mountains, wha. taught their youth to af- 
ſaffinate whom they commanded z they had 
fix cities in their poſſeſſion, and were abour 
40000 in number, and inhabited Antaradus 
in Syria. At the command of their chief 
maſter, they would refuſe no pain or peril, 
but ſtab any prince he commanded them, 
They were ſubdued, and their king put to 
death by the Cham of Tartary, Ann, 1257, 
Hence thoſe that are ready to execute bloody 
defigns are called Aſſaſſins, 5 
T6 


9 
* 


"To go ASSAULT, to ue prouk, e | 
bitches do. 

ASSEM'BLAGE, an uniting or joining 
of things together, or the things ſo united 
or joined. F. ; 

ASSEMBLEE (in Heralds) a duftail or 
more to hold the two parts of the eſeuteheon 
together, where the partion line is, being 
counter-changed, ſome of the metal and 
fome of the colour of the eſcutcheon. F. 

ASSEMͤ'BLVY (aſſemblee, F.) a concourſe 
or meeting together of people. 

' Unlawful ASSEMBLY (in a Zaw Senſe) 
is the meeting together of three or more per- 
ſons for the committing of an unlawful act 
altho' they do not effect it. 

ASSEMBLY (with e Men) is a 
perticvlar beat of the drum or ſound of the 
trumpet, and is an order for the ſoldiers to 
repair to their colours. 

ASSEMBLY (with the Beau monde) 2 
ſtated and general meeting of perſons of both 


as | 


ſexes, for converſation, gaming, gallantry, Sc. 


 Afual ASSEN'T is a judgment whereby 
the mind perceives a thing to be true. 

Habitual ASSENT”, conſiſts of certain 
| Habits induced in the mind by repeated arts. 

ASSENTA*TORY (afjentatoriws, L. ) be- 
longing to a flatterer or flattery. | 
AsSERTION (with Scholaſtichs) a pro- 
poſition which is advanced, which the ad- 


vancer avows to be true, and is 1 2 to 


maintain in publick. 
AssES'SION, a fitting on at; or by, 
or together; an aſſiſting. 
ASSESSOR (a eur, F.) one who fits by 
and aſſiſts another in office and authority; a 
judge lateral or aſſiſtant; alſo one who makes 
the aſſeſſment or rate for the payment of 
publick taxes; alſo an officer in the preſbyte- 
rian aſſemblies, L. 

ASSESSORY (aſſefſerius, L.) belonging 
to aſhſtance ; ſitting at, or by. 

Real AS'SETS (in Law) are where a ma 
dies poſſeſſed of lands in fee fimple. 

e ASSETS (in Lazo) are where a 
man dies poſſeſſed of any perſonal eſtate. 

ASSETS per Deſcent (in Law) are when 
a man enters into bonds, and dies ſeized of 
lands in fee ſimple, which deſcend to his 
_ heirs, and are therefore e as aſſets | 
| in his hands. 
ASSETS entre mains (in Law) is when a 
man dies indebted, leaving to his executors 
_ ſufficient wherewith to diſcharge his debts 
and legacies. F. 

ASSE VER (aſſeveratum, L.) to 3 | 
to affirm boldly, to avow, to aſſure. | 

To ASSIGN F'afte (Law phraſe) is to 
thew eſpecially wherein the waſte is com- 
mitted. 

ASSIGN' ABLE. (of offigner, P. '? that 
may be aſſigned. 

ASSIM ILA TENESS (of Wal, L.) 
When, | 


| 


1] uſe. 


=" 


| ASSIMILATION an a whereby thin 
_ rendered ae or like to one another, 


r 2 wilt directed to the ſheriff, 
ASSI/SE F for the recovery of poſſeſſion 
of things immoveable, of which a man's ſelf 
or anceſtors have been difſeiſed. _ 

ASSIZE (of Bread, Ale, &c.) a Aatute 
or ordinance relating to the price, weight, 
| meaſure, or order of ſeveral commodities ; 
alſo the meaſure or quantity itſelf ; thus it 
is ſaid, when wheat, Fc. is of ſuch a price, 
the bread ſhall be of ſuch aſſize. | | 

ASSIZE (in Law) a fourfold writ for the 
recovering of lands, tenements, &c. of which 
one has becn diſpoſſeſſed; alſo the Jury ſum 
moned upon ſuch writs. 

To ASSIZE (of affiſe, F. ) to adjuſt weights 
and meaſures. 

ASSIZES, were originally uſed for extra · 


ordiary fitting of ſuperior. judges in inferior 


courts depending on their juriſdiQion, to en- 
quire whether ſubaltern judges and officers 
did their duty. 


Special ASSIZE, a particular commiſſion 
granted to ſeveral perſons, to take cognizance 


of ſome one or two ae as a diſſeizin, or 
the like. 


court who ſets down all things judiciarily done 
by the juſtices of the aſſize in their circuits. 


which may be joined to another; ſociable. 
To ASSOCIATE (aſſocier, F, affectare, 


IL.) 1. To unite with one another as a confede - 


rate. 2. To adopt as a friend upon equal 
terms. 3. To accompany, to keep company. 
with one another. 4. It has generally the 
Eu, with; as, he afociated with his 
maſter's enemies. 


rate, joined in intereſt or purpoſe. _ 

\ ASSOCIATE (from the verb) 1. A per- 
ſon joined with another; a partner. 
confederate. 3. A companion; imp!ying 
ſome kind. of equality. 


on, conjunction, ſociety. 2. Confederacy, 
Union for particular purpoſes. 3. Partner- 
ſhip. 4. Connexion; affociation of ideas is 
of great importance, and may be of excellent 
5. Appoſition, union of matter. 
| AS!SONANCE, an ecchoing. 
ASSONANCE (in Rbetorick and Poetry) 
is uſed where the words of a phraſe or verſe 
have the ſame ſound and termination, and 
yet make no proper rhyme. | 
ASSONANT (aſjonans, Wy agreeing in 
ſound. 
ASSU'RANCE, the ſame as Inſurance. 
Policy of ASS URANCE, is a contract 
whereby one or more perſons oblige them- 
ſelves to make good any damages that goods, 
a houſe, ſhip, &c, may ſoſtain by fire, the 


N | ſea, or Pirates, | 


Clerk of the ASSIZE, an officer of the 


ASSOCIABLE (aſſociabilis, L.) that 


ASSOCIATE, (from the verb) confede- | 


2. A. 


ASSOCIATION (from aſſociate) 1. U 


AS: 


1 
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a one that ſhines like a ſtar. 
RE. aS'TERISM (dregpopi; of agi a ſtar 
8 Gr.) a «conſtellation o: clufter of fixed ſtars, 
= which on globes is commonly repreſented by 
ſome particular figure of a living creature, 
Er. in order to the more eaſily diſtinguiſhing 
of their places; as Aries, the ram, Taurus 
RE the bull, and the reſt of the ſigns of the 
L cdiack ; as alſo Urſa Major and Urſa Minor, 


. p | 
A 8 


Aa a3SU'RER, a perſon who aſſures. 


- ASTERIAS (Ageplac, Gr.) a precious 


the two bears. 


As rTERITES (Cagngilng Gr.) a precious 
XX one, a kind of oval, which ſparkles with 
= beams like a ſtar. . 3 | 
XX : ASTHMAT'/ICAL (a5%ari:%;, Gr.) 


pertaining to or troubled with an aſthma; purſy. 
ASTON IS HINGNESS (ettonement, F.) 
ſurprizing nature or quality. e 

AS TRAGAL (with Architects) a member 


or round moulding like a ring or bracelet; 


ferving as an ornament on the tops and at the 


XX bottoms of columns, or a ring that incircles 


the baſes, cornices or architraves of pillars, 
according to the ſeveral orders; the French 


a 1 call it Talon, and the Talians Tondino. 


AS TRAGAL (d#:eayax©®», Gr.) the Aſ. 
tragul is alſo uſed to ſeparate the falciæ of 


te architrave, in which caſe it is wrought in 
chaplets or beads and berries. 


20 
" . 


It is alſo uſed 
both above and below the liſts, adjoining 
immediately to the ſquare or dye of the 
pedeſtal. DIE RIES 90 e 
AS T RAL Year. See Solar Year, 
ASTRA PIAS (dpedmiag, Gr.) a preci- 
ous ſtone, whoſe luſtre reſembles flaſhes of 
lightening, e . 
ASTRA'RIUS heres (of aftra the hearth 
of a chimney) is where the anceſtor by con- 
veyance hath ſet his heir apparent and his fa- 
mily in a houſe in his life time. Old Records. 


ASTRIG/EROUS (aftriger, L.) bearing or 
carrying ſtars. 


dindingneſs. | 


ſembling the eye of a fiſh, taken by ſome to 
be the After ras. a 5 

ASTRO'GRAPHY (of are a ftar and 
ens Gr. deſcription) a treatiſe or philoſo- 
phical deſcription of the ſtars. 

' ASTROVTES (&7e07re5, Gr.) a precious 
ſtone, a kind of tecolite; alſo the ſtar-ſtone, 
ſo named becauſe it is ſet off with little 
blackith ſtars on all ſides. 


riſe from Afironomy, whence aſtrologers pre- 
tend by obſervations made on the aſpects of 
planets, and by knowing their influences, to 
relate what is paſt, and foretel what is to 


ASTRID'E 2 (of picnzve, Sax.) 

ASTRAD'DLE S aſtraddle, ſtraddling one 
leg on one fide of an horſe, Sc. and the 
other on the other. | 


* 


AS TRINOINONEss (of afringens, L.) 
ASTRO BOLAs, a precious ſtone re- 


ASTROLOGY, an art which takes its | 


comes 


7 of the being and attributes of God, 


7 5 * 8 ? \ * : 
\ 1 Iv * 4. 
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Natural ASTRO/LOGY, is the art of pre- 


dicting natural effects from the ſtars or hea- 


venly bodies; as weather, bind, ſtorms, 


floods, -earthquakes, thunder, &c. 


'ASTRON'OMY (&>pooputz, Gr.) a ſci- 
ence which ' treats, concerning the heavenly 
bodies or ſtars ; ſhewing the magnitudes, order, 
and diſtances of them; meaſuring and ſhew- 
ing their motions, the time and quantities of 
eclipſes, & c. In a more extended ſenſe it is 
underſtood to ſignify or comprehend the doc- 
trine of the ſyſtem of the world, or theory 


of the univerſe and primary laws of nature; 


but this ſeems rather a branch of Phyficks- 


than of the Matbematicbs. 


It is very ancient, having been ſtudied by 


the Chaldeans near 2000 years before Alexander 
took Babylon; the clearneſs of their Hemiſ- 


phere giving them a very fair opportunity of 
making obſervations, which were improved 
by continual practice. e , 

From Chaldea, it was communicated to- 
the Egyptians, among whom Prolomy Phila- 


delphus erected an academy for the ſtudy and 


improvement of it; in which Hipparchus 


made a great proficiency by obſervations and 


diſcoveries, calculating and foretelling eclipſes 
for ſeveral ages after. OTE Ee FL 
From Egypt it came into Greece, and the 
Saracens brought a little of it out of Egypt 
upon their conqueſt there, in the 8th century, 
and from thence it came into Europe. | 
And Alphonſus king of Caſtile, in the 13th 


| century, is ſaid to have ſpent 400009 crowns in 


compoſing more correct tables than had been 
before known z at this time well known by 
the name of the Alpbonſine tables. | 
About the beginning of the 16th century, 
the old exploded doctrine of the ſun's being 
the centre of the ſyſtem and the carth a pla- 


| net moving round him, was revived by Co- 


pernicus, 


He was follow*d by Kepler, and other great 


aſtronomers, who alſo made very conſiderable 


diſcoveries; and eſpecially Galilzo, by the 
help of proſpeCtive glafſes, which haye fince 
been improved into Teleſcopes of various ſorts, 
upon which many of the new dſcoverics 
depends? i 539 nd a nn 25 5 
Sir Iſaac Neroton has aiſo done wonders, 
and there is ſtill room left for further diſco- 
very, in order to compleat what has been 
begun. | 8 
ASTRONOMY, the ancients vſed to 
paint aſtronomy like a goddeſs with a filver 
creſcent on her forehead, clothed in an azure 
mantle, and a watchet-ſcarf, ſpangled with 
golden ſtars. e SCENT = N 
ASTRONO'MICALLY (aftronomique, F. 
of aſtronomicus, L. of grovout, of dle and 
v64u©- the law or rule, Gr.) by Aſtronomy. 
ASTRO'SE (aſtroſus, L.) born under an 
unlucky planet. g 
ASTRO-THEOL'OGY, a demon- 


from 


F 


"To go ASSAULT, to grow proud, as | 
bitches do. e We: 
ASSEM BLAG E, an uniting or joining 
of things together, or the things ſo united 
or joined, F. | OT 
 _ASSEMBLEE (in Heralds) a duftail or 
more to hold the two parts of the eſcutcheon 
together, where the partion line is, being 
counter-changed, ſome of the metal and 
ſome of the colour of the eſcutcheon. F. 
' ASSEM'BLY (aſemblee, F.) a concourſe 
or meeting together of people. 
Unlawful ASSEMBLY (in a Zaw Senſe) 
is the meeting together of three or more per- 
ſions for the committing of an unlawful act 
altho' they do not effect t. ; 

- ASSEMBLY (with — Men) is a 
particular beat of the drum or {ound of the 
| trumpet, and is an order for the ſoldiers to 
| repair to their colours. C 

ASSEMBLY (with the Beau monde) 2 
ſtated and general meeting of perſons of both 


ſexes, for converſation, gaming, gallantry, c. 
) 58 85 g 


Aua ASSEN'T is a judgment whereby 
the mind perceives a thing to be true. 
Habitual ASSENT', conſiſts of certain 
habits induced in the mind by repeated arts. 
ASSENTA'TORY (affentatorivs, L.) be 
Jonging to a flatterer or flattery, 
ASSER/TION (with Scholafticks) a pro- 
poſition which is advanced, which the ad- 
vancer avows to be true, and 
maintain in publick. _ 
_- ASSES'SION, a fitting do 
or together; an aſſiſting, _ ge vo 
ASSES'SOR (aer, F.) one who fits by 
and aſſiſts another in office and authority; a 
judee lateral or aſſiſtant; alſo one who makes 
the aſſeſſment or rate for the payment of 
publick taxes; alſo an officer in the preſbyte- 
/ ² oo rr 
AssENSORV (aſſeſſorius, L.) belonging 
do aſſiſtance; ſitting at, or b. 
Real A8 SETS (in Law) are where a man 
dies poſſeſſed of lands in fee fimple. 


Perſonal ASSETS (in Law) are where 4 


man dies poſſeſſed of any perſonal eſtate. 

ASSETS per Deſcent (in Law) are when 
a man enters into bonds, and dies ſeized of 
lands in fee ſimple, which deſcend to his 


Heirs, and are therefore chargeable as aſſets | 


5 in his hands. ; 8 | 
ASSETS entre mains (in Lago) is when a 


man dies indebted, leaving to his executors 


ſaficient wherewith to diſcharge his debts 
and legacies. F. ES 15 
ASSEV'ER (aſſeveratum, L.) to avouch, 
to affirm boldly, to avow, to aſſure. 
To ASSIGN FHafte (Law phraſe) is to 


ſhew efpecially wherein the waſte is com- 


mitted, . | 
ASSIGN'ABLE (of effigner, F.) that 

may be aſſigned. _ | 
ASSIM/iLATENESS (of affimiits, L.) 

Weene!:, e | ES. 
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| ASSIMILATION, an a@t whereby thing; 


is ready to 


| 


| 


* 


% 


are rendered fimilar or like to one another, 


ASSVZE 2 a writ directed to the ſheriff 
ASSI/SE $ for the recovery of poſſeſſion 
of things immoveable, of which a man's ſelf 
or anceſtors have been difſeiſed, _ _ 
ASSIZE (of Bread, Ale, &c.) a ſtatute 
or ordinance relating to the price, weight, 
meaſure, or order of ſeveral commodities ; 
alſo the meaſure or quantity itſelf ; thus it 
is ſaid, when wheat, Cc. is of ſuch a price 
the bread ſhall be of ſuch aſſize. | 
ASSIZE {in Law) a fourfold writ for the 
recovering of lands, cenements, &c. of which 
one has been diſpoſſeſſed; alſo the jury ſum- 
moned upon ſuch writs, WE 
To ASSIZE (of affiſe, F.) to adjuſt weights 
and meaſures. 55 5 
ASSIZ ES, were originally uſed for extra - 


courts depending on their juriſdiction, to en- 
quire whether ſubaltern judges and officers 
did their duty. | pets. 
Special ASSIZE, a particular commiſſion. 
granted tip ſeveral perſons, to take cognizance 
of ſome one or two caſes, as a diſſeizin, or 
/ gt ns . | 
Clerk of the ASSIZE, an officer of the 
court who ſets down all things judiciarily done 
by the juſtices of the aſſize in their circuits. 
_ ASSOCIABLE (aſſociabilis, L.) that 
which may be joined to another; ſociable. _ 
To ASSOCIATE (aſſocier, F, aſſociare, 
L.) x. To unite with one another as a confede · 
rate. 2. To adopt as a friend upon equal 
terms. 3. To accompany, to keep company 
with one another. 4. It has generally the 


mel amen. ( 
ASSOCIATE (from the verb) confede- 
rate, joined in intereſt or purpoſe. 


t ASSOCIATE (from the verb) 1. A per- 


ſon joined with another; a partner. 2. A 
confederate. 3. A companion; implying 
ſome kind of equality. e 
ASSOCIATION (from a ociate] 1. Uni- 
on, conjunction, ſociety. 2. Confederacy, 
Union for particular purpoſes. 3. Partner- 
ſhip. 4. Connexion; affoctation of ideas is 
of great importance, and may be of excellent 
uſe. 5. Appoſition, union of matter. 


1 AS'SONANCE, an ecchoing, . 


AsSONANCE (in Rbetorick and Pectry) 
is uſed where the words of a phraſe or verſe 
have the ſame ſound and termination, and 
yet make no proper rhyme. „„ 
 ASSONANT (a/s, L.) agreeing in 
ſound. 5 | 
_ ASSU'RANCE, the ſame as Inſurance. 
Policy of ASSURANCE, is a contract 
whereby one or more perſons oblige them- 
ſelves to make good any damages that goods, 
a houſe, ſhip, &c, may ſuſtain by fire, the 
e, or pirates | 15. 
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: ASSU /RER, a perſon who aſſures. 
- ASTERIAS (ageplae, Gr.) a precious 
one that ſhines like a ſtar, 


\ .. AS!TERISM (areal; of acuh a ſtar 


Gr.) a «conſtellation or clufter of fixed ſtars, 
which on globes is commonly repreſented by 
ſome particular figure of a living creature, 
Er. in order to the more eaſily diſtinguiſhing 
of their places; as Aries, the ram, Taurus 
the bull, and the reſt of the ſigns of the 
zodiack ; as alſo Urſa Major and Urſa Minor, 
the two bears. | | 99 — 
ASTERITES (*a12ng Gr.) a precious 
ſtone, a kind of oval, which ſparkles with 
beams like a ftar. | C6 


ASTON 'ISHINGNESS (ettonement, F.) 
ſurprizing nature or quality.” © © 

AS/TRAGAL (with Arcbitectt) a member 
or round moulding like a ring or bracelet ; 
ferving as an ornament on the tops and at the 
bottoms of columns, or a ring that incircles 
the baſes, cornices or architraves of pillars, 
according to the ſeveral orders; the French 
call it Talon, and the Italians Tondino, 

ASTRAGAL (dg, Gr.) the Aſ- 


tragal is alſo uſed to ſeparate the falciæ of 


the architrave, in which caſe it is wrought in 
chaplets or beads and berries. It is alſo uſed 
both above and below the lifts, adjoining 


| immediately to the ſquare or dye of the 


pedeſtal. Sr 53 Le ok 
AS'TRAL Year. See Solar Year, 
* ASTRA'PIAS (d&geamiac, Gr.) a preci- 


| ous ſtone, whoſe Juſtre reſembles flaſhes of 


ASTRA'/KIUS heres (of aftra the hearth 
of a chimney) is where the anceſtor by con- 
veyance hath ſet his heir apparent and his fa- 
mily in a houſe in his life time. Old Records, 

ASTRID'E 2 (of penzve, Sax.) 

ASTRAD'DLE F aſtraddle, ſtraddling one 
leg on one fide of an horſe, Ic. and the 
other on the other. Z HELLA Eh | 

ASTRIG/EROUS (aftriger, L.) bearing or 
carrying ſtars, OI EF: | 

 ASTRIN'/GINGNESS (of aftringens, L.) 


ASTRO'BOLAS, 


ſembling the eye of a fiſh, taken by ſome to 
be the Aer ias. ws | | 


ASTRO'GRAPHY (of are a ſtar and 


29n, Gr. deſcription) a treatiſe or philoſo-- 


phical deſcription of the ſtars. 
' ASTROVTES (Areorreg, Gr.) a precious 
ſtone, a kind of tecolite 3 alſo the ſtar-ſtone, 


ſo named becauſe it is ſet off with little 
blackith ſtars on all ſides. 3 85 


ASTROL Ox, an art which takes its | 


riſe from Aflronomy, whence aſtrologers pre- 
tend by obſervations made on the aſpects of 
Planets, and by knowing their influences, to 


— what is paſt, and foretel what is to 
x f 


: ASTHMAT'ICAL (arανα“h⁰⁶,, Gr.) 
pertaining to or troubled with an aſthma; purſy. 


a precious ſtone re- 
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Natural ASTROLOGY, is the art of pre- 
dicting natural effects from the ſcars or hea- 
venly bodies; as weather, vindi, ſtorms, 
floods, earthquakes, thunder, &c. | 

'ASTRON'OMY (&7poreuiz, Gr.) a ſci- 
ence which treats concerning the heavenly 
bodies or ſtars ; ſhewing the magnitudes, order, 
and diſtances of them; meaſuring and ſhew- _ 
ing their motions, the time and quantities of 
eclipſes, &c, In a more extended ſenſe it is 
underſtood to ſignify or comprehend the doc- 
trine of the ſyſtem of the world, or theory 
of the univerſe and primary laws of nature; 
but this ſeems rather a branch of Phyficks- 
than of the Matbematicts. „ 

It is very ancient, having been ſtudied by 
the Chaldeans near 2000 years before Alexander 
took Babylon; the clearneſs of their Hemiſ- 
phere giving them a very fair opportunity of 
making obſervations, which were improved 
by continual praftice. e 

From Chaldea, it was communicated to 
the Egyptians, among whom Prolomy Phila- 
delphus erected an academy for the ſtudy and 
improvement of it; in which Hipparchus 
made a great proficiency by obſervations and 
diſcoveries, calculating and foretelling eclipſes 
for ſeveral ages after, i | 

From Egypt it came into Greece, and the 
Saracens brought a little of it out of Egype 
upon their conqueſt there, in the 8th century, 
and from thence it came into Europe, = 

And Alphonſus king of Caſtile, in the 13th 


. 


4 


| century, is ſaid to have ſpent 400000 crowns in 


compoſing more correct tables than had been 
before known z at this time well known by 
the name of the Alpbonſine tables. 
About the beginning of the r6th century, 
the old exploded doctrine of the ſun's being 
the centre of the ſyſtem and the carth a pla- 
| net moving round him, was revived by Co- 
pernicus, | Ne ST 
He was follow d by Kepler, and other great 
aſtronomers, who alſo made very conſiderable 
diſcoveries 5 and eſpecially Galilzo, by the 
help of proſpective glafſes, which have fince 
been improved into Teleſcopes of various ſorts, 
upon which many of the new dſcoveries 
depend, %% EIS g9 2 
Sir Iſaac Nervton has alſo done wonders, 
and there is ſtill room left for further diſco- 
very, in order to compleat what has been 
bean kn | | ER 
ASTRONOMY, the ancients vied to 
paint aſtronomy like a goddeſs with a ſilver 
creſcent on her forehead, clothed in an azure 
mantle, and a watchet-ſcarf, ſpangled with 
golden ſtars. | YO 0 
ASTRONO'MICALLY (aftronomique, F. 
of aſtronomicus, L. of grovepurt, of dg and 
vu the law or rule, Gr.) by Aſtronomy. 
ASTRO'SE (aſftroſus, L.) born under an 
unlucky planet. | . 
ASTRO-THEOL'OGY, a2 demon- 
1 of the being and attributes of es 
; rom 


2 
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from an act. 
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Som the con6deration of the hexvenly bodies. | 


ASUNDER (apunppan, Sax.) apart; ſe- 
parately ; not together. | 
ASYLUM (L. from à not, and cube, 
Gr. to pillage) a place out of which he that 
has fled to it, may not be taken; a ſanctuary; 
a refuge. 
 ASYMMETRY (from à without, and 


cufefailgia, Gr. ſymmetry) 1. Contrariety to 
| See ; diſproportion. 2. This term is 


omerimes uſed in mathematicks, for what is 


more uſually called incommenſurability 3 


when between two quantities there is no 
common meaſure. | | | ay 

ASYMP'TOTES («75pumloleg, of a priv. 
eu and wii, Gr. to fall or coincide, 7. d. 
that do not fall together) they are lines which 


they were continued- infinitely, would never 
meet. There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe, as 


the curves of the conchoid or eiſſoid are the 


ptotes in conick ſections. 


ASYMPTO'TICAL (in Mathematicks) | 


ining to an aſymptote. 


_ » ASYS'TATON (&9ovolaloy, Gr.) repugnant 
or contradictory, @c. . 


ASYSTATON (with Logicians) a trifling 
Inconſiſtent ſtory, that does not hang together, 


but contradicts. itſelff. 


AT (er, Sax.) 1. At before a place, 


| notes the nearneſs of a place; as, a man is 
at the houſe, before he is in it. 2. At before 


a, word, ſigni fying time, notes the exiſtence of 


times included in the adjective. 
ore a cauſual word, ſigniſies nearly the ſame 


implies in the ſtate, as atmaſt, in the ſtate of 
moſt perfection, c. 
is ſeldom uſed otherwiſe than ludierouſly ; as, 


he longed to be at him; that is, to attack | 
him. 6. At before a ſubſtantive ſometimes 


ſignifies the particular condition or circum- 


after the French, a. 9. At ſometimes notes 
the place, where any thing is, or acts. 10. 
Sometimes ſignifies in conſequence. of. 171. 


At marks ſometimes the effect proceeding 
12. At ſometimes is nearly the 


ſame as in, noting ſituation. 13. At ſome- 
times marks the occafion; like n 14, At 
ſometimes: ſeems ta ſignify in the power of, 
or obedient to, 


times imports the manner of an action. 17. 
At, like the French chez, means ſometimes 


application to, ar dependance on. 18. At 
all, in any manner, in any degree. 


| Working more true than what you. onee let 
fa : | | 
Moſt women have no characters at all. 
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_ continually draw near to each other; but if | 


the time with theevent ; the word time is fome- | 
3. At be- 


as with, 4. At before a ſuperlative adjective 
5. At before a perſon, | 


ſttances of the perſon as, at peace, in a ſtate 
of peace. 7. At before a ſubſtantive, ſome- 
times marks: employment or attention. 8. 
At ſometimes the ſame as furniſped with ; 


15. At ſometimes notes the ' 
relation of a man to an action. 16, At ſome- 


; 


Ar 


ArcHENVEMENT (Heraldry) which i, 
corruptly called batchment, is the coat of 
arms of a nobleman, gentleman, Cc. duly 
marſhalled with ſupporters, helmet, wreath 
and creſt, with mantles and hoods. Such as 
are hung out on the fronts of houſes, after 
the death of noble perſons. 

ATECH/NY (atechbma, L. dreywa, Gr.) 


unſkilfulneſs, inartificialneſs. - - 


ATEGAR (of de xan, Sax. to fling or 
throw) a 8 a fort of hand- dart. 
AT GAZE (of Zerean, Sax. to look upon) 
a gazing, ſtaring at, or looking earneſtly, 
ATHANASFA (afavacia of à privat, 
and Yaval@-, Gr. death}; immortality, 
ATHEISM (from atheiſt; it is only of 
two ſyllables in poetry) the diſbelief of a God. 
ATHEIST (from af:®-, Gr. without 
God) one that denies the exiſtence of God, 
Abet, uſe thine eyes, 
And having view'd the order of the ſkies, 
Think, if thou canſt, that matter blindly 


| hurl'd, be _ e 
Without a Guide, ſhould frame this wond' rous 
World. | | Creech. 


No Atheift, as ſuch, can be a true friend, 
an affectionate relation, or a loyal ſubject. 
| Bentley's Sermons, 


| ATHEIST, atheiftical; denying God. 


ATHEISTICAL (from atheiſt) given to 
Atheiſm ; impious. a 
Men are atheiftical, becauſe they are firſt 
vicious; and queſtion the truth of Chriſtiani- 
ty, becauſe they hate the practice. South, 
ATHEISTICALLV (from atherftical) in 
an atheiflical: manner, = | 


the quality of being atheiftical,  _ 

Lord, purge. out of all hearts profaneneſt 
and atheiſiicalneſs,  Hammond's Fundamentals, 

ATHEISTICK (from atheiſt) given to 
atbeiſm. V 5 
ATHEOUS (from a., Gr.) atheiſtick, 
godleſs. „ 

AT HEROMA (&01pzua, of abaęn, pulſe 
or pap, Gr.) a ſwelling contained in its own 
coat, proceeding from a thick and tough hu- 
mour,, like ſodden barley, which neither 
cauſes pain, nor changes the colour of the 
{kin, nor yields eaſily to the touch, nor leaves 
any dent when it is preſſed. 

' ATHLET'ICK Crown, one appointed for 
the crowning, vitors at the publick games. 
5 ATLANTEAN, of or pertaining to A- 
Ads. 

ATLAN'TICK Sifters. (Aſtron.) the ſtars 
and conſtellation, called the Pleiades, or ſe- 
ven ſtars. Milton. . 

ATLAN/TIS, an ifland ſpoken of by 
Plato and other writers, with extraordinary 
circumſtances, which the controverſy among 
the moderns concerningit have rendered famous. 

ATL As (of ann, Gr. to carry) the 
firſt vertebra of the neck, which ſupports 
the head. | | 


* 


; | b 
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ATLASSES (in Arcbitecture) figures or virtue of a man's privilege to call another to 
half figures of men, uſed inſtead of columns that court, to which he himſelf belongs, and 
or pilaſters, to ſupport any member of archi- in reſpe& whereof he is obliged to anſwer 
tecture, as a balcony, Se. | ſome action. | ge 

AT/MOSPHERE (*&l,aco$2:ipa, of arp ©, | ATTACK! (Military Art) the general 
a vapour, and eqpaipz, 4 ſphere, Gr.) that | afſault or onſet that is made to gain a poſt or 
region or ſpace round about the earth, into | upon a body of — 3 Ws 
which exhalations and yapours are raiſed, To ATTACK' in flank (Military tn 
either by being forced up by ſubterraneous is in a ſiege to attack both fides of the baſ- 
fire; or, as others define it, an appendage | tion, rh | 
of our earth, conſiſting of a thin, fluid, e- Regular ATTACK, is an attack made in 
laſtic ſubſtance called air, ſurrounding the | due form according to the rules of att, called 
terraqueous globe, to a conſiderable height. | alſo Right or Dritt. 

By atmoſphere is generally underſtood the | To gain à place by rig be ATTACK, is to 
whole maſs of ambient air, But more ac- | gain the place by tormal attack and regular 
curate writers reſtrain atmoſphere to that | works without a general ſtorm. | | 
part of the air next the earth, which receives | ATTAIN/ABLE, that may be attained. 
vapours and exhalations, and is terminated by [ AT TAIN DER by appearance (in Law) 
the refraction of the ſun's light. | is either by battle, by confeſſion, or by Verdi. 

The higher ſpaces, altho* perhaps not ATTAINDER by battle, is when the 
wholly without air, are ſuppoſed to be poſſeſ- | party appealed by another rather chooſes to try 


— 


, ; ſed by a finer ſubſtance, called tber, and | the truth by combat than by jury, and is 
indly are 1 called the etherial region. | vanquiſhed, | — . 
The atmoſphere infinuates itſelf into all the | ATT AINDER by confeſſion, is either by 
" rous vacuities of bodies, and ſo becomes the great | pleading guilty at the bar before the. Judges, 
b. ſpring of moſt of the mutations here below, | and not putting himſelf upon the trial by the 
riend, as generation, corruptions, diſſolution, &c. jury; or before the Coroner in ſanctuary, where 
ct. ATMOSHERE of conſiſtent bodies (accord- in antient times he was obliged to adjure the 
Ms, ing to Mr. Boyle) are effuvia, or particles of | realm. 55 5 
0d, matter which exhale or ſteam out from many, | ATTAINDER 1 default is when a 
en to or probably all ſolid, firm and confiſtent bo- | ATTAINDER by o:7/atory d perſon flies 
| dies; as glaſs, ſtones, and metals, which be- | and does not appear, after he has been 55 
e firſt ing rubbed againſt one another ſtrongly, emit | times called into the county court, and is at 
ſtiani- ſenſible and often offenſive ſmells. | laſt pronounced outlawed, , _ * 
tb. ATO'CIUM (@r6xcov, Gt.) any medica- ATTAINDER by Verdict, is when the 
al) in ment that prevents conception or birth. | prifoner at the bar pleads not guilty to the 
| _ ATOM ICAL Ph1i/oſophy, the doctrine of | indictment, and is pronounced guilty by the 
flical) atoms, or the method of accounting for the | jury, eee | : 
origin and formation of all things, from ATTAIN'MENT, an obtaining; alſo a 
_ the ſuppoſition of atoms endued with gravity | thing attained or gotten, EO | 
entals, 


and motion, called alſo Epicurean or Carte- To ATTEM'PERATE (attemperatum, 
fan. | 75 SE pe L.) to make fit or meet, EE 
ATONTA (drela, Gr.) a want of tone} ATTEN'TION of ind (with Moralifts) 
or tenſion, a looſening of the nerves and fi. | an act of the will, by which it calls off the 
news ; a failing or decay of ſtrength ; infir-/ underſtanding from the conſideration of other 
mity, weakneſs, faintneſs, - objects, and directs it to the thing in hand. | 
ATRABILIA'RIOUSNESS (of atrabili- | ATTENTION 45 to hearing, is the ſtrain- 
arius, L.) the being affected with a humour | ing the Membrana Tympani, ſo as to make 
called atra bilis, 5 4; it more capable of receiving - ſounds, and 
 ATRA BILIS (with Phyſicians) a ſort | more prepared to catch even a weak agitation 
of ſulphureous, earthy ſalt, which breeds | of the air. | | N 
in the body of animals, and is carried about AT'TENT/IVENESS, (attention, F. of 
in the blood, where cauſing an undue fer. | L.) heedful attention. i 
mentation, it produces melancholy, Se. L. | ATTENUAN'TIA, attenuating medi- 
ATRAMENTOUS (of atramentum, L. eines, i. e. ſuch as with their ſharp and 
ink) inky, like ink. , | viſcous particles open the pores of the body, 
ATROCIOUS (atrox, L.) cruel, barba- | cut the thick and viſcous humours, ſo that 
| Tous, LY 1 they can paſs eaſily through the veſſels. 
ATRO'CIOUSNESS (atrocitar, L.)! ATTENUA'TION, a thinning, &c. the 
einouſneſs, outrageouſneſs, cruelty, making any fluid thinner or leſs conſiſtent 
To ATTACH! a perſon to one (in a Figu- | than it was before, F. of I. ; 
rative Senſe) to lay him under an obligation, | AT'TICK (in Arebitecture) the name of 
and to engage him to one's ſelf by good of- | a baſis, which the modern architects have 
fices, e W given to the Dorick pillar, n 
ATTACHMENT of Privilege, is by | ATTICK (in Archie) a kind of bo- 
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ing wherein there is no roof or coypring to be and draw them towards, themſelves, This ih 
105 at , wu | by Heripateticis is called the Motion f At- irc 
EY AT ICR Order (Architecture) a ſort of traction, ard ſometimes Suerion. But modern " AT 
»ſmall order raiſed upon another that is larger | philoſophers do generally explode the notion ture) 2 
dy way of crowning, or to finiſh the building. || of attraftion, aſſerting thata body cannot act intimat 
— "ATTICK _— (Architecture) % 5 er ad ane ar Saree perform as an « 
ind of baſe, uſed by ancient architects in | ed by mere impulſion wed 1 
be zee we, ater inthe den | ATTRACTIVE bee, {accaring to Sic e 
| "*ATTICK of a Roof (Arcbitetture) a fort Tfaac Newton) 19 à power or principle where- "AT" 
13 of parapet to a terrace, platform. Sc. | by all bodies and the particles of 0 bodies mu- 1 is 
F - , ATTICK continued (Architecture) is that | tually tend towards each other. Or Attraction AT) 
"which encompaſſes the whole pourtour of a | is the effect of ſuch power whereby every par- regret 
building, without any interroprion, «7 8 Tan "a matter tends towards every other the ſen! 
ing all Jetts, the returns of the pavillions, &. particle. | be 0 3 
r iet (bee is that | ATTRACTIVENESS (of ae F, i bee 
which js ſituate between Wo tall (gas e | of - ra L.) the drawing or attracting it, the 
ſometimes adorned with columns and pilaſters. | quality. EG | > nd i 
I Wel Salt, a delicate, poignant ſort | AT!TRAHENTS (in Phyſick) attracting a 
20 of wit and humour, peculiar to the Atbenian or drawing medicines, fuch as by their minute a Bk 
2 . 9 1 5 particles open the pores of the body, ſo as to a 
_ATTICK Muſe, an excellent one. | diſperſe the humours, cauſe the parts to draw particles; 
© ”"ATTICK VMiineſs, one incapable of being bliſters in the ſkin, L. US : loſs. 
% . 
© "ATTIRE (with Botaniſts) the third part | a property which agrees to fome perſon or F.) to d 
| eee to the flower of a plant, of which [ thing; or a quality which determines ſome- aagedus'! 
the two former are the empalement and the | thing to be after a certain manner. . | AVA 
"foliation, and is called either forid or ſeni- | ATTRIBUTE, a property belonging tot W ada 
"Form. Ca 5 _ | peculiar to ſome perſon or thing, by which he AVA 
Fiorid ATTIRE (Botany) is commonly | is capable of performing certain acts; or in a AVA. 
called thrums, as in the flowers of Mari- | more extended ſenſe is common to all things AU 
1 g/ds, Tanſey, Sc Theſe Thrums Dr. Grew | of a like kind, altho' different in quantity or AUC" 
ts Suits, which conſift of the two, but extent; as to knozo and to think is a property 2 apprer 
moſt commonly of three pieces; the outer | common both to God and man; but is very AvD 
parts of the ſuit is the #orer, the body of | different in extent; that of God being to be 
* which is divided at the top like the Craig] know all things and perfectly too, and ours AUD! 
| "flower into five parts or diltinct leaves. | being to know ut few things, and thoſe too monies p 
3 Semiform ATTIRE (Botany) this conſiſts imperfectly. ;,, RO ambaſſad 
of twa, parts, 8. e. the chives (which by! ATTRIBUTES (with Divine) certain WW; 
ſome are called Stamina) and Semets or Apices, properties or glorious excellencies, aſcribed to AUDT 
one upon each attire. ,, _ I God, to render us the more capable to conceive AUDT 
* ATTIRE (with Spertſmen) the branching | of him, as that he is Eternal, infinitely Wiſe, myſteries. 
| harns-of a buck, © =: I | Good, Almighty, K. admitted 
AT'TrrupkEs (in Painting, Statuary,, ATTRIBUTE (with Legicians) an epithet To A 
Ker.) the poſture of à figure or ſtatue ; or the | given to ary ſubject, or it is any predicate AUDP 
diſpoſition of its parts, by which we diſcover | thereof; or whatever may be affirmed or de- AU'DI 
the action it is engaged in, and the very ſenti- | nied of any thing, Rs WE king or { 
ment ſuppoſed to be in its mind. | Pojtive ATTRIBUTE, ſuch as gives 3 examines 
. © ATTORNEY General (of the King) one | thing ſomewhat, as when we ſay of man, countable 
Who manages all law affairs of the crown, ei- | that he is animate. RN. . with the 
+ © ther in criminal proſecutions or otherwiſe ; | Negative ATTRIBUTE, that which de- charges, a 
. eſpecially in matters of treaſon, ſedition, &c. | nies or takes away ſomewhat, as when we alſo an all 
- *ATTORNTSHIP, procuration; alſo the | ſay of a ſtone, that it is Imanimate, cording to 
office of an attorney. Ne 2 LIE > 3 Common ATTRIBUTE, 15 that which won ſpeci 
- ATTORN'MENT (in Law) is when | agrees to ſeveral different things as animal. * 
bas ATTURNMENTS the tenant attourns | Proper ATTRIBUTE, ſuch as agrees to To AV! 
to or acknowledges a new lord; or it is a one kind only, as Reaſon to mankind. _ keance on 
transferting thoſe duties he owed to his former ATTRIBUTES communicable of G AVER 
lord to another. . = (with Divines) belonging to the divine facul- _ hugh an; 
ATTRACTION (in Mechanicks) the act ties of acting, are Poxwer and Lb * ue of a m 
of a moving power, whereby a meveable is | ATTRIBUTES Communicable of os AV/ER 
brought nearer to the mover. The power | (belonging to the divine will) are J ice, ice which 
* oppoſite to Attraction is called Repulſion. Gcodneſs, Faithfulneſs. * "a performed 
ATRAC T/IVE Force (in Phyſicks) is ATTRIBUTES communicable of God ( - AV'ER 
2 natural power inherent in certain bodies, | longing. to the divine underſtanding) are Nui or fodder fe 
whereby they act on other diſtant bodies, ledge, Wiſdom, Providence. AT- is af. 
as S 


„ͤ— as, an tt — i Ns On 

lt... as, 47 
ATTRIBUTES imcommunicable. of d,] AVERIA of awoir, F. to have, or aver 
. 65 5 : , 


are Simplicity, Unity, Inmutability, eattſe) th law hgnifies'oxen and horſes for the 
niteneſs. eee n e _ | plough; alſo ſometimes any cattle" or. per- 
" ATTRIBUTES (in Painting and Sculp- | ſonal eſtate, u Caiells, all goods and chat - 


ture) are ſymbols added to ſeveral figures "to | tels. - 4 2 78 
intimate their particular office and character; AVERAGE (in Navigation ard Commerce) 
as an eagle to Fuplter, a peacok to Juno, a | ſignifies the damage which the veſſef or the 
caduceus to Mercury, a club to Hercules, and | goods, or loading of it ſuſtains, from the 


** 


a palm to Fre , ee er of is depattus to its beton; ada 
 ATTRITENESS (of attrieus, L. ) tlie be- the charge or contributions towards defriy= 


ing much worn. ing ſuch 8 3. alſo the quota vr propor- 
ATTRITION (with Divines) a ſorrow of | tion which each merchant or profſfietox in 
regret for having offended God, ariſing from | the ſhip or loading, is adjudged upon à reafon- 
the ſenſe of the odiouſneſs of fin, and the ap- able eſtimation 0 contridvte to a © < mo 8 
prehenſion of having incurred the loſs, of average; alſo a' ſmall duty, u hich thoſt mer- 
heaven and putiiſhmerit ; or, as others define chants who ſend goods' in another man's ſhip, 


pay to the maſter for His care of them over | 


L 


it, the loweſt degree of. repentance, a ſlight 
and imperfect ſorrow for fin. . 


| | 745 and above the freight.” 
AT TRITION (in Philsſophy) a Triture | AVERDUPOVSE; See Awoirddpoiſe, . 
or Friction, ſuch a motion of bodies againſt | AVER/MENT, an aſſertion of a thing to 
one another, as ſtrikes off ſome ſuperficial | be true, an affirming, . 
particles, whereby they become leſs and | Genera! AVER'MENT (in Lawo)-is the : 
eſs op openers on EE 44, * Hconclaliody of every PRs ty —— or in 9 
To AVAIL (of ad and, valere, L, war, |\bar of replications or other pleadings | 
F.) to be. profitable, ſerviceable, f advan: þ Particular AVERMENT (in Lawj is 
tagged ?ð?ĩ «Ꝙ W.28 when the life of a tenant for life, or à tenant 


AVAIL'ABLENESS (of valeir, F. of ad | in thil is averred; and the averment contains ; 
and valere, L.) conduciveneſs, Cc. las well the matter as the form. ; 

AVAN'T, before, forward. | AR NI (sch ancient Naturolife)lakes 1 
1  AVARTCIOUSNESS, covetuouſneſs. | grottoes, and other places Which infect the! 1 
——. AUCTION, an increafing, I. air with poiſonous ſteams and vapours. 
in AUCTORA'TION, a binding, one's ſelf AVERRUNCATION(from averruncate)' 1 
— an apprentice or Servant, I. the act of rooting up any thing. | 
, - AU DIBLENESS (of audibilis, L.) capa- || TO AVERRUNCATE (averranco, L.) 
Bo bleneſs of being heard, 0 root up 5 to tear up by the roots. AY 
_ AU'DIENCE (in Polit. Affairt) the cere- | AVERSATION (from avefſor, L.) 1. 
BT monies practiſed at court at the admitting | Hatred; abhörrence; turning away with de- | 
tain ambaſſadors and publick miniſters to a hear- | teſtation. 2. It is moſt properly uſed with” # 
4 im Hon before the object of hate. 4; Some-, 9 
ive AUDIEN'TES. 2 Catechumens, or perſons | times with 29, leſs properly. 4. Sometimes 
viſe AUDITO'RES'$ newly inſtructed in the very improperly with zowards, 1 

4 myiteries of the chriftian religion, and not yet! 4 VERSE (adverſus, L.) 1. Malig! yo. 
he” i admitted to be baptized... 4. ,.._ | not favourable, 2. Not pleaſed with; un- 
a To AU DIT an Account, to examine it, | willing to ; having ſuch a hatred as to turn 
de- WM AVPITION, hearing, I. away. 3. It has moſt properly from, before" 
” | 3 Law) an officer of the | the object of averſion. 4. Very frequently | 
OS > king or ſome other great-perſon, who yearly | but improperly 6. 
. eramines the accounts of under officers, ac- | AVERSELY (from averſe,) 1. Unwilling- 

countable, and makes up a general bodk, |-ly. 2- Backwardly, | 

h de- vith the difference between their receipts and | AVERSENESS (from averſe) unwilling. * 
We charges, and their allocations or allowances ; | neſs ; backward neee. 
. allo an allowance paid by each merchant, ac- | A VERSION (averſco, L.) 1. Hatred; 
yhich coding to his cargo, to a maſter of a ſhip | diſlike ; deteſtation; ſuch as torns away from 


ümal. upon ſpecial occaſions when he ſuffers da- the cbject. 2. It is uſed moſt 8 g 
„ 3 Ut | 0 | from, before the object of hate. 3. Some- | 

To N F.) to take ven- | times leſs properly, with to. 4. Sometimes 
ro Nen an offender. © h . 5, Sometitnes very improperly with | 
facul- AVER Land, ſuch land as the tenant did | towards. 6. The cauſe of averſion, ; 
uk uch and manure, cum averiis ſus, for the |, To AVERT (averroy L.) 1. To turn 

God le of a monaſtery or the lord of the foil. aſide; to turn off. 2. To put by as a cala- a: 
une, . AV'ERAGE (in Common Lan) that ſer- | mity. © 3 
© which the tenant owes the lord to be To AVERT (avertere, L.) to Ne 3 

4 (be- weh horſes or carriages. + _ | from, to drive or keep back. . 
d, . ERAGE (with Huybardnen) paſture |; Te AUGMENT (augmenter, F.) teen: 
aſs a r for cattle, eſpecially the Eddiſp, or | creaſe z to make bigget, or mor. 

AT- "US After mowing or reaping, 8 | | H 2 » b | | | SE . 
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ts ORD 3 ao >; } AVOIDER (from avoid) 1, The perſon the tr, 
| 9 AVGMENT, ds Seema bw" Wy [ 6d Sage or than _ thing. 2. The = group 
. (augmentum, L.) 1. Enereaſe, | ſon that carries any thing away. 3. * 
A 2 *] veſſel in which things are carried away. 1 _ 
© ., AUGMENTATION (from augment) . 7. | AVOIDLESS 1 m avoid) inevitable; 0 
The act of encreaſing or making bigger. „ that which 2 Te; 5 "IRR 0 
The fate of being made bigger. 3 The is N (in Fact) is by the death I 
i is m - C 0 a 
"AUGMENTATION-COURT, a ourk 8 plurality, deprivation, deſignation, 1 
ri king Henry VIII. for the encreaſe [Sc W.. | Ab. 
F 4 bis crown, by the ſuppreſ- | AVOIR DU! POIS (in pr bad. ſuch mer- N. | 
| bon of monaſteries. „ e del 158 1 7 ic wn br a ene, and wy Pu 
 AUGULAR (augularis, L. ) of or belong- | no 2 vi VVV 4. Tef 
to an augur 4 . . 1 To AVO WI (avoner, F.) to own, con- 85 K*. 
To AUGURE (augurare, L.) to predict, | feſs or acknowledge, to grant. le t 6b Ab- 
to conjecture or gueſs. 3 AVOWEE 1C {age ie 5 82 pe eſtabliſh 
AUR, in a reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed to ADVOWEE „the right of advowſon o wy 
ſignify only the pretended art of divination, | any church belongs, ſo that he may preſent 1. To 
or foretelling future events by the flying, ſing- | thereto in his own. name 5 and 7 diſtinguiſh d cates | 
_ Ing, Se. of birds ; but in the general and | from thoſe who preſent in another's name, thing b 
more. common received ſenſe, it is uſed of | as a guardian for his ward, Cc. a thing 
any kind of divination, or foretelling fu-  AVOW'SAL, a confeſſion, % the 60 any thi! 
ture things, either by birds or other animals, |  AURE'LIA (with Natura Nr rſt 400 
. ſttzhe elements, the heavens, water, Sc. and | apparent change of the Eruca of 1 are arid Eh 
= thus uſed it takes in aſtrology, magick, pal- | AUREO'LA ede non , => £3: itſelf to 
| F „ N ſpecial reward beſtow on martyrs, 7 AUT 
F. _ AUGUST, the eighth month in the year, | doQtors and other ſaints, on account of their lou 
8 ge 1 5 n- | havi formed works of ſupererogation, ie 
ſo called from the emperor, who having con- | having performed w a rebut ſelf-moy 
_ quered Egypt, and put an end to the civil] AURORA (of aura, L. or * 8 the prin 
by | War, entered that month into his ſecond con- the morning twilight, the dawn or break of either d 
= ES oo as 727" Fs which begins to appear, when the ſun anole 
3  ; AVGUST, majeflick, aopal, great, _or | is come within 18 degrees of the Horizon, nd BW [mee 
6 ' pertaining to majeſty, royalty, greatneſs, & c, | ends when it is riſen above it. 1 AUT 
9 this title was firit given to Oeravius Ceſar by AUS ICE (aſpicuum, L.) 7. The * art or ſc; 
'y the Roman, ſenate, when they conferred the | of any future undertaking rap: om (a 26d fuel 
[i ſovereign power EM et” = Bo Protection 3 favour ſhewn 1 5 pro 37 AUT 
| F F, augy/lzc, | men. - 3. Influence z good derived”"td othen Bl Lee 
; I.) royalneſs, majeſtickneſs, venerableneſs. | from the piety of their patron. wy ſubfifen 
4  AVTSO, advice, dar Al or advertiſe | xd gan (from auſpice) Jelating to AU'T 
ad ment of ſomething to be made known, prognoſticks. "SF" 1 a 5 
i # _*AIVITOUS n, L.) that which came] AUSPICIOUS (from auſpice) 1. Bag princes 
ö to us by our anceſtors ; ancient, of long ſtand- | omens of ſucceſs. 2. Proſperous z whe AUT 
A ing. 5 „ applied to perſons, 3. Favourable; h ans 
AUK/WARD, (æpand, Sax.) untoward | kind ; propitious; applied to perſons. 4. from wh 
| or unhandy, _ „ | Lucky; bappy; applied to things. ba- ide nort} 
_AUK'WARDNESS (of A penv, Sax.)  AUSPICIOUSLY (fem auſpicious) hap AUT 
13 | eee pily; proſperouſſy; with proſperous omens. 
unhandineſs Se. 5 EF P 73 proip 1 icious) when thi 
4 . AU'MONER, a diſtributor of alms, an AUSPICIOUSNESS (from auſpicia AUT) 
J -.. | I proſperity ; happineſs, _ „ through 
ee / Be] 8. erere; ON vin fog 
rom hufineſs ; to call wax. l harſh ; rigid, 2. Sower of taſte . Sagittarit 
"», AYQCATION (from . vt 5 Lt, Bd N (from auftere) everely; AU. 
act of calling aſide. 2. The buſine at] rigidly. | * and eofoy, 
of or 33 that ſummons away. - © |  AUSTERENESS (from auſtere 2 AUXi 
To AVOID (wuder, {1 4 To 172 3 oy 3 ſtrictneſs; rigor, 2. Roug | Ax! 
to eſcape. 2, To endeavour to ſhun. 3. To 1 | | 3 dicine tha 
4 it. 4. To oppoſe; to hin- |] AUSTERITY (from auftere.) 1. Sever 
en Toma + cons Lag, ton f 
To AYOID, 1, To retire, 2. To become | harſh diſcipline. | (le 
vos 4s 1 „„ AHR (aud, L.) 1. „ of det oo A\ 
| AVOID ABLE (from avoid.) that which ginner or mover of any thing ; 7 2 557 has the * 
may be avoided, ſhunned, or eſcaped. | any thing owes its original. 2. * : TY 3 commo,ily 
 AVOIDANCE (from awed.) 1. The he that effects or produces mee . of lep. 
aft of avoiding. 2. The courſe by which | The firſt writer of any thing ; Gina Fol 3 


any thing is carried off, . 


\ 


R 
the tranſigtor or compiler. 4. A writer in 
se HORITATIVE (from authority.) 
1. Having due authority, 2. Having an air 
of authority. TN Wt 


AUTHORfTATIVELY (from authori- | 
tative) in anautboritative manner; with a | 


ſnew of authority. 2. With due authority. 


" AUTHORITATIVENESS (from au- 
tboritative) an acting by authority ; autborĩ- 


L * 


tattve appearance. 


AUTHORITY (au#oritas, L.) 1. Legal 


power. 2. Influence ; credit. 3. Power; 
rule. 4. Support, juſtification, countenance, 
5. Teſtimony. 6. Weight of teſtimony ; 
credibility. Ne 


' AUTHORIZATION (from authorize) | 


eftabliſhment by authority. W 

To AUTHORIZE (from autoriſer, F.) 
1. To give authority to any Perſon. 2. To 
make any thing legal. 3. To eſtabliſh any 
thing by authority. 4. To juſtify, to prove 
a thing to be right, 5. To give credit to 
any fning'ar perſon. {dE | 
 AUTOKINE'SIA (auloxitmoia, of avi; 
and xiv/a, to move, Gr.) a free moving of 
itfelf- to” and ... £1 

AUTOM'ATON (ade , of aulic and 
puaiojacs, or aulopedlog, ſpontaneous, Gr.) a 
ſelf-moving engine; a machine which has 
the principle of motion within itſelf, going 
either by a vice, ſcrew, ſpring or weight; 


any piece of mechaniſm that ſeems to move | 


of itſelf, as a clock, jack, watch, Sc. 
AUTQM/ATORY (automatoria, L.) the 
art or ſcience of making clocks, watches, &c.. 
and ſuch machines as move of themſelyes. 
AUTOTHE'IST (of eg and Dev, 
God, Gr.) one who believes God's ſelf- 
ſubſiſtencte. e e INS. 4 ON 
AU/TU (autumnus, L.) harveſt, the 
time from the ſixth of Auguſt to the fixth of 
November. e | 


* 


from which the ſun 
the north pole. | | 
AUTUMNAL Equinox (Aftron.) the time 
when the ſun is in Moe autumnal point. 
AUTUMNAL Signs (Aftron.) are thoſe 
through which the ſun paſſes during the au- 
tumn ſeaſon ; they are, Libra, Scorpius, and 
Sagittarius, | ; | 
AUTUR'/GY (auturgia, L. of aulis, ſelf, 
and egſoy, Gr. work) ſelf-working, 
AUXILIA'TION, help, aid, ſuccour. 
_ AUXIL/IUM (with Phyſicians) any me- 
dicine that is gocd againſt a diſeaſe. / 
To AWAIT! (of ache, Teut.) to wait 
for, attend upon ; alſo ready to befal one, 
(ſpoken of ill.) 1 e 5 
To AWAKE (peccian, Sax. To awake 
48 Le preterite azvoke, or, as we now more 
Of oily ſpeak, 'awwaked.) 1, To rouſe out 
of ſleep, 2. To raiſe from any ſtate re- 


begins to deſcend towards 


4. Begone. 


| le play d his life azvay. 


 AUTUM'NAL Point (with Aftronomers) | 
15 one of the equinoxial points; being that - 


wg 
| ſembling fleep. 3. To put into new action. 
To AWAKE, To break from fleep; ta 
ceaſe to ſleep. 7 TL FF 
"AWAKE (from the verb) without ſleep, 
not ſleeping. FFC 
To AWARD. 1. To adjudge ; to give 
any. thing by a judicial ſentence, 2, To 


FO 


judge; to determine. 5 
' AWARD (from the verb) judgment, ſen- 
tence, determination. 
AWARE (from a and ware) 
in a ſtate of alarm; attentive. 
' To AWARE, To beware; to be cay- 
ws: 5 175 
AWAY (a pe g, Sax.) 1. Abſent, 2. 
From any place or perſon, 3. Let us go. 
5. Out of one's own hands 
into the power of ſomething elſe. 6. It is 
often uſed with a verb; as to drink away an 
eſtate; to idle away a manor; that is, to 
drink or idle till an eſtate or manor is gone. 
| Pope. | 
7. On the way; on the road: perhaps this 
original import of the following 


vigilant; 


is the 
phraſe: 1 
Sir Valentine, whither away ſo faſt ? | 
CE Cad rd; - 6-2: ie. 800-00 RT 
8. Perhaps the phraſe, be cannot away with, 
may mean, he cannot travel with; be cannot 
bear the company. 9. Away With, Throw 
, take au e | 
. AWE (ee, 0'ga, Sax.) Reverential fear, 
reverence. :. wn Ee | 


Ta AWE (from the noun, to ſtrike with 
revenge Tee: uu ES TC 
AWEBAND (from a and band) a check. 


AWEFUL (from ave and full) that which 


t, 
1 


dignity. This ſenſe is obſolete. 3. Struck 
with azoe; timorous; ſcrupulous. This ſenſe 
occurs but-rarely, „ 


AWFULLY (from awful!) in a reveren - 
tial manner. . 
AWFULNESS (from | awful.) 1. The 
quality of ſtriking with azve ; ſolemnity. 2, 
The ftate of being firuck with q. 
AWN (with r the ſpire or 
ANE { beard of barley, or other bearded 
grain; alſo the beard that grows out of the 
huſk of corn, or graſs. es. 
AxXILLA (in anatomy) the cavity un- 
der the upper part of the arm, commonly 
called the arm - pit. L. 1 0 
AXIO'MA (with Logicians) is the diſ- 


| poſing one argument with another, where 


a thing is faid to be or not to be, | 

-. AXIOMA'TICKS (axiomatici, L. of 
di, 8 perſons worthy of ſome 
dignity or publick office, fot, 

| AXIS, properly fignifies 2 line or long piece 
of iron or. wood, paſſing through the center 


of a ſphere, which is moveable upon the ſame. 
| : AXIS 


ſtrikes with ave, or fills with reverence, 2» 
| Worſhipful; in authority; inveſted with 


ne upon which, the earth performs its daily 


1 A rs AXIS of a Sphere 


. 4 1 . FT: ' % 4 
round the more eaſily, to raiſe, the weiglit by 
_ a rop# that winds round the * rx. 


a ??? IS oy © 
; TONER. ROY . F 
N 


taken from the axis of a wheel, Which is 


that ſmooth part about which it turns) is the 


imooth part in the center of ſome. fruits, 
about which the other parts are diſpoſed, 


AXIS of the Earth (Geography). is a right F 


rotation. ; | | * 

Ax ls of a Planet (Aftron.) is a right line 

drawn through the center of the planet, and 

abcut which it revolves. 
AXIS of a Circle ? "Y * 


* 


is a ſtrait line paſſing thro* | 
dhe center from one fide to 
0 another, and is the ſame as 
"8 o . Wd wo 
on © ARIS (Arebite#.) is other- 
Woi.iſe called Cathetus: as, 


_ ARTS (of the Jonick Capital) is a line 


paſling: perpendicular through the middle of 
the eye of the yolute. 55 
Spiral AXIS (Arcbitect.) is the axis of 


"AXIS of Magnet, is a line paſling, thro”. 


the middle of a. Magnet length wiſe, in ſuch | 


manner, that however the Magnet is divided, 
the loadſtone will be made into two loadſtones, 
if the divifon be according to a plane wherein 
AXTS (in Peritrochio) 1 machine. for the 
raiſing of. weights canſiſting of a cylindrical 
beam, which is the axis lying horizontally, 
and ſupported. at each end by, a piece of tim- 


der; and ſomewhere about it i. hath a Kind 
of tympanum or Wheel, which. is called the 


peritrochium; ia tile circumference.of which 
are. made holes ta put in ſtaves (like thoſe of 


8 AL „ SID got a EL 1 
a windlaſs or caꝑſtan, in order to turn the axis 


e 


AXIS (in Contck 
Sections) is. a line that 
goes through the mid- 

dle of the figure, and 
cutting all the ordi: 
nates at right angles. 

Tranſverſe AX IS 
(of an Ellipfs or Hy- 
Fier bola) is the axis 


1 4 


os 4 * | or FRY . bY 
, 


2». |. is alſo the fir ff or prin 


Conjugate AX 28 | 


I | wheel; boar's greaſe. 5 
|  AXUNGIA, (of Glaſs) called alſo the ſalt 


north er ſouth point of the . : 


* 
A n ? g * A ; 7 * F 4 * 
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ci pal axis, in contra 
diſtinction to the con- 
jugate or ſecondary axis. 


P Tu 188 
(of an Ellipfis) is the 
line FE 4 5 from 
the center of the fi- 
gure Cy parallel to the 
ordinate MN, and 
perpendicularly to the | . 
tranſverſe axis PP. | 
AXIS determinate (in an Hyperbo/a) is 3 
right line drawn between the vertexes or tops 
of the oppoſite ſectionns 
AXIS indeterminate (of an Hyperb.) is a 
right line which divides into two equal parts, 
and at right angles, an infinite number of 
lines drawn paralle] to one another within the 
hyperbola, ; | 


N 


balance, is the line vpon which it turns or 


a twiſted column, drawn ſpirally, in order to | moves, . 
trace the circumvolutions without. | 


| AXIS V a Conich, js the right line or fide 


motion in forming the cone. e 
AXIS F a Lens. (Opticks) is a right line 
of the Less is a ſegment. 
AXIS H any. Glaſs (Opticks) is a right 
line drawn. perpendicularly: thro? the center 
of the Glaſs, and if it be a convex Gl:fs, 
' through the thickeſt part; or if it be a c4n- 
cave Glaſs, thio* the thinneſt party (which 
in each of them is termed the. pole of the 
glaſs). directly on the center of the ſphere, of 
which the glaſs figure is a ſegment. 
AXUN'GIA, à kind of fat, the ſofteſt 
of any that is in the bodies of animals; alſo 
the ſwarf- or greafe in the axle-tree of a 


or gall of glaſs, is a ſcum which is taken off 


1 from the top of the matter of glaſs, before it 


is vitrified. 


are ſometimes merely a bridge to the horſe 
fill up the ditches of a place beſieged. 


medlar-tree, the leaves of which are like 


| parſley, the flowers grow in cluſters, and have 
ſeveral leaves, Which appear roſewiſe, the 


fruit is ſmaller than a medlar, red, and of an 


| agreeable taſte, 


AZIMUTH Dial, one whoſe ſtyle or 


gnomon is at right angles to the plane of the 


the apparent diſtance: of the ſun from the 


ZONES 


2 
» 


upon which the triangle turns or makes its. 


paſſing: along the axis of that ſolid, where- - 


| AZA'PES (in the Turtiſb army) are the 
old Muſſulmen bands, more ancient than the 

Janixaries themſelves, but very much de- 

| ſpis'd 3 they are made uſe of as Pioneers, and 


in marſhy grounds, and ſo many faſcines to 


AZ/ EROEE (with Botaniſts) a kind of 


| Magnetical, AZIMUTH/(in Aſtronomy) is | 


A 
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World for 


4 5 


ArONEs (of « privatiye, and Zan, Gr. 
a zone or country) with Mythologiſts, ſuch 
gods as were not private divinities, of any 
particular country, but were acknowledged as 
gods in every country, and were worſhipped 


AZ URE (of azurro, Ital. or azul, Sp. 
which ſignifles blue, or of Lazulus lapis, L.) 
the colour of the ſky. | | 1 

AZURE (in Heraldry) i. e. blue; this co- 
lour, Guillim ſays, conſiſts of much red and 
a little white, and repreſents the colour of 
the ſky in a clear, ſun- ſniney day, and in { 
engraving is expreſs'd by lines drawn a-crofs 
the ſhield, as in the eſcutcheon. 


* 


8 1 B. ; pk 4.4 f 
b Roman, B b Italict, W. ExgiP, | 
Be Greek, I] Hebrero, are the ſecond et- 


ters of theſe alphabetetes. 
B, in Fnglifþ words, is not heard or pro- 
nounced after m, as climb, dumb, rumb, 
—.. W 
B, is uſed as an abbreviation of ſeveral 
words, as B A. Baccalaureus Artium, a batch- 
elor of arts; B. V. Beate virge, i. e. the 
bleſſed Virgin, Sc. Maria. BI. 5 
B (with the Ancients) à numeral, denot- 
ing zoo. 1 05 . 
B, with a daſh, over it Ggnifies 3000. 
BA AL (in the Hebrezu, ſignifies lord or 
mighty) an idol of the Moabites and Pheni- 
cians, called alſo Bel, and is thought to have 
deen the firſt of idols, CR We. 


BA'BEL (5, Heb. i. e. confuſion) a 
huge tower in the land of Shinar in Meſopo- 
tamia, ſaid to have been built 5146 paces 
high, having an equal baſis ; the paſſage was 
round the fide, and had many apartments 
and rooms for people, cattle, horſes, carts, 
c. incloſed within it. The hands of all or 
moſt of the inhabitants of the earth were 
employed in it after the flood, before they 
were ſeparated ; ſuppoſed to be begun by the 
order of Nimrod, to ſecure them againſt a 
ſecond flood. It was rendered famous upon the 
account of the confuſion I languages, which 
cauſed them to deſiſt from their attempts. 

To BABBLE (babbelen, Germ. babiller, 
F.) 1. To prattle like a child; to prate im- 
perfectly. 2. To talk idly, or irrationally. 
z. To talk thoughtleſsly; to tell ſecrets. 4. 
To talk much. 1 8 

BABBLE (babil, F.) idle talk; ſenſeleſs 
prattle. | 


\ DABBLEMENT (from babble) ſenſeleſs 
are, 5 


BABBLER (from babble) 1. An idle talker ; 
an Irrational prattler. 2. A teller of ſecrets. 
ar LON, anciently the metropolis of 

aldea, founded either by Nimrod or.Belus, 
and by Ninus and Semiramis improved, ſo as to 

accounted one of the ſeven wonders of the 


werd for its extraordinary walls and gardens. | 
* f | | — 


= * - 


[| The tiver Euphrates ran through the 


| man never married, 


| thing out of fight, 
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B Iz 

| ron middle 
of the city, the two ſhores' being joined by a 
bridge of ſtupendous architecture: Some au-- 
thors write, that the city, when in its greateſt 
grandeur, was in compaſs 46 miles, The 
walls were built by queen Semiramis, ſo large 
and high, that ſome wiite they were 
others 250, and others 300 feet high; but 
the moſt common received meaſure is, that 
they were fifty cubits high, and ſo broad, that 
three chariots might go upon them without 
danger. Diodorug Siculus writes, that they 
were 300 or 350 ſtadia in compaſs, that is, 
above twenty-two Engliſh miles, and five 
ſtadia high, having pleaſant gardens on them. 
pearls, alſo having many herries. | 

BACCHANA'LIA, a feſtival in honour of 
| Bacch::s, celebrated with much ſolemnity by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans; theſe feafty 
| were alſo called Orgya, of *Ogyn, fury of tranſ- 
-port, by reaſon of the madneſs and enthu- 
ſiaſm that the people ſeemed to be poſſeſſed 
with at the time of their celebration, g 

BACCHAN'TES the priſteſſes and 

BAC/CHANALS priefts of Bacchus, 
who celebrated his faftivals with cymbals, 
drums, timbrels, noiſe and ſhouts, running 
about in a frantick manner, crowned with. 
ivy, vine-twigs, Ca andy carrying in their 
hands a thyrſis or Raff wreathed with the 
lame planth, .... 8 


calaureatus, L. the eſtate or. condition .of * 


BACK (bac, bæc, : Sax. back; Germ.) 


1. The hinder part of the body, from the 


neck to the thighs. 2. The outer part of 
the hand when it is ſhut; oppoſed to the 


that which requires cloaths ; oppoſed to the 
belly. 4. The rear; oppoſed to the van. 
5. The place behind. 6. The part of any | 
7. The thick part of 
any tool, oppoſed to the edge; as, the back 
of a knife, or ſword ; whence backſeword, or 
ſword with a back. 8. To turn the back on 
one, is to forſake him, or negle&- him. 9. 


BACK (from the noun.) 1, To the | 
from which one came. 2. Backward; from 


ing forward. 4. Toward things paſt. 5. 
Again; in return, 6. Again; a ſecond 
time. N : | 
To BACK (from the ngun back.) 1. To 
mount on the back of a horſe, 2. To 


break a horſe 3 to train him to bear upon his 


back. 3. To place upon the back. 4. To 
| maintain - to ſtreugthen. 5. To juſtify ; to 
ſupport. "6+Toſecond. 

To BACKBITE (from back and bite) To 
| cenſure or reproach the abſent. 


calum- 


* 


BACCA'TED {baccatus, L.) beſet with | 


BACH'ELORSHIP (baccalaureat, F. bac- 


BACKBITER (from $ackvite.) A privy * 


. 


palm. 3. The outward part of the body z 6 


To turn the Sack is to go away; to be not 
within the reach of taking cognizance. 
place 


the preſent ſtation. 3. Behind; not com 
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' calumniator 3 a eenſurer, of the abſent. - | 
BA'CKCARRY, Having on the back. 
Manwoed, in his foreſt laws, noteth it for 
one of the four circumſtances, or caſes, 
wherein a foreſter may arreſt an offender a- 
gainſt vert or veniſon in the foreſt, vig. Sta- 
ble · ſtand, dog-draw, bacicarry, and bloody- 
hand. Corel. | * 
BACKDOOR (from back and door) The 
door behind the houſe; privy paſſage. | 
Popery, which is ſo far ſhut out, as not to- 
re-enter openly, is ſtealing in by the backdoor | 
of atheiſm. Atterbuty. | 


. 
" 


_ _ friend backwards; that is, an enemy in 
ſecret, | + . | 2 
5 5 (in Navigation) 


BACKSTAFF 
an inſtrument by 


| BACKQUADRANT 


1 the French, called the Exgliſb quadrant, 
3 invented by captain Davis; being the ſim- 
= pleſt and exacted inſtrument hitherto invent- 
= ted for taking the ſun's zenith diſtance at ſea, 
= by the help of which the altitude is preſent- 
1 ain „„ Rd LIP 
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It conſiſts of two arches, the arch æ of the 
leaſt radius contains 60 degrees, and that of 
v having the largeſt radius contains three de- 

grees. It has alſo three vanes ; the vane at 5 
is called the horizon vane, that at S the 
ſhadow vane, and the vane at is called the 


BACK WARD 2 (bac pend, Sax.) on, 
BACK'WARDS)\ at. or towards the back 


part; alſo unwilling, loath to. 
| 17 BACK WARDNESS db pepper; 
Sas.) an unreadineſs, an unwillingneſs ; alſo 
a defectiveneſs in procifiency in any attain- 
ment, ys , | 
BAG (in Traffick) a particular quantity of 
ſome ſort of commodities, as of pepper, from 
I to 3 hundred weight, fc, © 
BA'GAVEL (with the citizens of 
BETHU'GAVEL I Exeter) a certain 
tribute or toll granted to the citizens upon all 
manner of wares brought to that city to be 
. ſold, towards the paving of the ſtreets, re- 


BACKFRIEND (from back and frie 1" 


| . | bread. 
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BAGGAGE (of carrying a bag or kna 

ſack) a ſoldiers's trull; a yg, ; 

a ſorry wench. Ring | 
BAIL (in a Foreſt) a limit or bound, ac- 

cording as a foreſt is divided into the particular 

charges of ſeveral foreſters, 

_ BAILEE (in Lato) the perſon. to whom 


the goods of a perſon bailed are delivered. 


BAIL/LOR (in Lato) the 10 de- 
livers Wes nod. TY 0 | e 
White BA KERS, this company is of great 
= antiquity ; They were a 
company the 1ſt of Ed. 
ward II. had a new char. 
ter 1 Henry VII. con- 
firmed by Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. queen 
Mary, queen Elixabeth 
and king James. Their 
OM»  armsaregules,three garbs 
Or on a chief, an arm iſſuing out of a cloud 
proper, Holding a pair of ſcales Or, between 
three garbs of the firſt, 
_BrawnBAKERSwere 
incorporated the 19th of 
king James I. Their 
arms are gules, a hand 
iſſuing out of the clouds 
proper, holding a pair of 
balance, an anchor in a 
chief barry wavy Or and 
azure on a cheveron 


gules, between three garbes. 


BAKER (of bacian, Sax.) a maker of 
BA'LANCE | (probably of bilans, L. 
BAL'LANCE F or balance, F.) one of the 

fix ſimple powers in Mechanicks, uſed princt- 

pally for determining the equality or difference 


| of weight in heavy bodies; they are of ſeveral 


forms, as ſcales, ſteel-yards, &c, 
BALANCE 7 (with Afronomers) called 
BALLANCE 5 in Latin Libra, of which 
this is the characteriſtick, is one of the 
12 ſigns of the Zodiac, into which the ſun 
enters at the autumnal equinox in September; 
the conſtellation conſiſts of eight ſtars, repre- 
ſented on a globe by the form of a balance of 
pair of ſcale. 05 
BALANCE (of the Air) the weight af 
that fluid, whereby, according to its know! 
property; it preſſeth where it is leaſt reſiſted 
till it is equally adjuſted in all parts. ; 
* BALAS'SIUS,. the balaſs ruby, a preci- 
ous ſtone of a faint red colour. 
BALATRO NES (balarrones, Hor.) a0 
ancient name given to wicked and lewd per- 
ſons, from Servilius Balatro, a de bauch 
libertine, whence probably the French have 
derived their Poliroon. 
BALD (be!, Welch) 
2. Without natural covering. 


1. Without hair. 
3. Without 


the uſual covering. 4, Unadorned; ing 
5. Stripped; naked; without dignity ; W. 


pairing of the walls, and maintenance of the 
eity. s | * 4 N g * 755 
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BALD'NESS (balvnerre, Sax.) not hav- 


ing hair; alſo in regard to ſpeech, unpolite- 


oods packed up for carriage. 

n BALE (bæl, Sax, bale, Dan. bal, bol, 
Icelandiſh) miſery ; calamity. 3 
To BALE, a word uſed by ſailors, who 


SE. „ 
BAL E (Balle, F.) a bundle or parcel of 


bid bale out the water; that is, /ave it out, | 


by way of diſtinction from pumping. 
To BALE (embeller, F. imballure, Ital.) 
to make up into a bale, 
BALEFUL (from bale) full of miſery ; 
full of grief; ſorrowful; ſad; woful. Full 
of miſchief ; deſtructive. - - 


— BALEFULLY (from baleful) ſorrowfully ; : 
miſchievouſly. - | 


To BALK. 1. To diſappoints to fruſtrate. 
2. To miſs any thing, 3. To omit, or refuſe, 
any thing; to heap as on a ridge. | 
BALK (among Brickayers) a great beam, 
ſuch as is uſed in building; alſo a poll or 
rafter over an out-houſe or barn. | 
BALL (Cal, F.) a publick dancing meet- 
BAL'TAD (Salad, F.) a ſong. 


BALLS (in Heraldry) a common bearing 


in coats of arm ; but always by heralds cal- 


led by other names, according to their diffe- 


rent colours, as ogreſſes, beſants, golps, guzes, 

hurts, pellets, plates, pomeis, orenges, tor- 

teauxes 3 which ſee in their proper places. 
BAL'/LISTERS (in a Church) an incloſure 


of pillars, which rails in the communion table. | 


BALLI STICKS (of ballifz, L. croſs- 


bows or engines for caſting javelins, great 
ſtones, &c.) the art of making ſuch engines. 
_ BALLI'VA (Old Deeds) a whole county 


under the juriſdiction of a ſheriff; alſo a hun- 
dred with reſpect to the chief conſtable ; or 
a manor, with reſpect to the ſteward, _ 

BALLUSTRA DE, a row of ballifters 
or ſmall turned pillars, of ſuch a height as 
a man may lean his elbow upon them; fixed 


upon a terrace walk or top of a building, to 


divide it into two or more ſeparate parts. 
- BALM (with Chymiſts) an extract of com- 


mon ſalt, made on the following manner. | 
They firſt diſſolve the ſalt, and having cla- | 


rified it well, ſet it in horſe dung for the ſpace 
of two or three months, and after this it is 


diſtill'd ſtrongly with a ſand heat, which 


produces an unctious ſubſtance, of a quality 
ſo prelervative, that (it is ſaid) the moſt cor- 
ruptible things being ſteep'd in it are preſerved 


| time out of mind ; and that the dead bodies 


of the ancients bave been preſerved by it, 
without being reduced to a mummy. = 

BAL'NEARY (balnearius, L.) belonging 
to baths, Se. a 0 


BALNEA TOR ( balneatorius, L.) be- 


* 
. 


longing to a bath or ſtove, 
BAL'SAM (in Pharmacy) certain liquors 

extracted or drawn from gums and rofiny ſub- 

ſtances, as nervous balſam, ſciatick balſamz 


FP 


FF 

| Apoplefiick BALSAM, a ſweet ſcented ſpi- 

rituous ſubſtance of the conſiſtence of an 

ointment, a perfume. . 
BALSA/MUM (Bdnoapuen, Gr. of „Ya, 

9, Heb.) the balſam or balm- tree, or the 


juice that drops from it, that is of a moſt 


fragrant ſcent, L. "by 
BAM, at the beginning of the names of 

places in Great Britain, denotes the quality 

of the place, that it either now or formerly 


| was woody, from the Saxon beam, which fig- 


* 


nifies a piece of timber, as Bamfield, Bam- 
bridge, Bambury, | OM 

BAN (ban, Teut. a publick proclamation, 
as of proſcription, interdiction, excommunica- 
tion, publick ſale.) x. Publick notice given 
of any thing, whereby any thing is publickly 
commanded or forbidden. This word we uſe 
eſpecially in the publiſhing matrimonial con- 
tracts in the church before marriage, to the 
end that if any man can ſay againſt the in- 
tention of the parties, either in reſpect of 
kindred or otherwiſe, they may take their 


exception in time. And, in the canon law, 


Banna ſunt proclamationes ſponſi et ſponſæ in 
ecclgſiis fiert ſolitæ, Cowel. 2. A curſe ; ex- 
communication. 3. Interdiction. 4. Ban 
of the empire; a publick cenſure by which 
the privileges of any German prince are ſuſ- 


pended, | 


— 
— — 


To BAN (barnen, Dut. to curſe) to curſe, 
to execrate, dy e | 
BAND (Band, Sax.) an ornamient or 
cloathing for the neck. MEL 2p” - 
To BAND (Banden, Sax.) to bandy, to 
gather into, or ** 5 with a faction. 
BAND of Muſick, a company or ſet of 
muſicians, united or ſelected for the perfor- 
mance of a ſymphony on an extraordinary 
occaſion. | 3 „„ 
BAND of Gentlemen Penſioners, are a com- 
pany of gentlemen bearing halberts, who at- 
tend immediately the king's perſon on ſolemn 
occaſions, e | = 
BAND'ELET (with Archite7s) any line 
or flat moulding, as that which crowns the 
Derick architrave; it encompatles a pillar 
quite round about like a ring, is greater than 
a liſt, but leſs than a plat-band, _ 
BAN'DOG of band and dog) a dog kept 


in a band or chain; alſo a maſtiff or houſe- 


dog ; alſo a dog for baiting bulls, bears, &c. 
BANE (bana, Sax. a murderer) 1. Poi- 

fon. 2. That which deſtroys; miſchief, 

To BANE (from the noun) to poiſon, 


BANE/FUL, poiſonous, deſtructive. 


 BANE'/FULNESS, poiſonouſneſs, deſtruc- 
tiveneſs. | 80 | 
A BANTER, a jeering, a rallying by 
way of diverſion, &c. et 

BANS'TICEKLE, a ſmall fiſh, called a 
ſtickle back. So 


..4 


To BAPTIZE (baptiſer, F. from ; 
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Gr.) To chriſten; to adminiſter the ſacrament 
of baptiſm. „ 

BAR (barre, F.) 1. A piece of wood, 

iron, or other matter, laid croſs a paſſage to 

hinder entrance, 2. Abolt; a piece of iron 

or wood faſtened to a door, and entering into 

the poſt or wall to hold it. 3. Any obſtacle 

which hinders or obſtructs. 4. A rock, or bank 

of ſand, at the entrance of a harbour or river, 

which ſhips cannot ſail over at low water. 5. 

Any thing uſed for prevention. 6. The place 
where cauſes of law are tried, or where cri- 

minals are judged ; ſo called from the bor 

placed to hinder crouds rom incommoding the 

court. 7. An incloſed place in a tavern or 
coffee - houſe, where the houſekeeper fits and 


receives reckonings. 8. In Law, a peremptory 


exception againſt a demand or plea brought by 
the de endant in an action, that deſtroys the ac- 
tion of the plaintiff for ever. It is divided into a 
bar to common intent, and a bar ſpecial: a 
bar to a common intent, is an ordinary or ge- 
neral bar, that diſables the declaration or plea 


of the plaintiff; a bar ſpecial, is that which | 


is more than ordinary, and falls out in the 
caſe in hand, upon ſpecial circumſtance of the 
fact. Conve/, g. Any thing by which the 

compages or ſtructure is held together. 10. 


Any thing that is laid croſs another, as bars 
11. A bar of gold or ſilver, is | 
lump or wedge from the mines, melted down | 


in heraldry, 


to a ſort of mould, and never wrought. 12. 
Bars of a horſe. The upper part of the gums 
between the tuſks and the grinders, that bears 
no teeth, and to which the bit is applied, and 
by its fruition, the horſe governed. 13. 
Bars, in muſich, are ſtrokes drawn perpendi- 
<ularly acroſs the lines of a piece of muſick; 
uſed to regulate the beating or meaſure of 
muſical tune, BN | Th | 
BAR-SHOT. Two half bullets joined 


together by an iron bar; uſed in ſea engage | 


ments for cutting down the maſts and rig- 


ging. | OR” 
To BAR (from the noun.) 1, To faſten 
or ſhut any thing with a bolt, or bar, 2. 


To hinder; to obſtruct. 4. To prevent. 


4. To ſhut out from, 5. To exclude from 
a claim. 6. To prohibit, 7. To except; 
to make an exception, 8. In law, to hinder 
the proceſs of a ſuit. 9. To bar a vein. 
This is an operation performed upon the veins 
of the legs of a horſe, and other parts, with 
intent to ſtop the malignant humours. It is 
done by opening the ſkin above it, diſengaging 


| 


BA 


BARBARIAN, Belonging to Barbariem 


ſavage. 


BARBARICK (6arbaricus, L..) Foreign 
far ferched. | a £7 
BARBARISM (barbarimus, L,) 1, A 
form of ſpeech contrary to the purity ard 
exactneſs of any language. 2. Ignorance of 
arts; want of learning. 3. Brutality; ſa- 
vageneſs of manners; incivility. 4 Cruel- 
ty, barbarity; unpitying hardneſs of heart. 

BARBARITY (from - 1. Sa- 
vageneſs; incivility. 2. Cruelty; inhumani- 


ty. 3. Barbariſm; unpurity of ſpeech, 


BARBAROUS (6arbare, F. Bagoao®-, 
Gr.) 1. Stranger to civility ; ſavage 5 uncivi- 
lized. 2, Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts, 

Cruel; inhuman, | 


BARBAROUSLY (from babarous.) 1, 


Ignorantly; without knowledge of arts. 2. 
In a manner contrary to the rules of ſpeech, 
3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 5 2 
BARBAROUSNESS (from barbaro:s.) 
1. Incivility of manners. 2, Impurity of 
am 3. Cruelty. oo 
BARATTA, a fort of balſam brought 
from the Weſt Indies, 2+, | 
BARALLOT'S, a ſect of heret'cks at 
B:logne in Italy, who had all things in com- 
mon, even their wives and children. 
BARB, a horle of the Barbary breed, 
much eſteemed for their ſwift running, and 
therefore are much coveted for ſtallions ; they 
being ſaid to retain their native vigour to the 
very laſt. The owners of them in Barbary 
preſerve the genealogies of theſe Barbs, as 
carefully, as we do thoſe of our noble fami- 
lies; they are ſaid alſo to be able to outrun 
an oftrich, and ſome of them are bought 
at the prise of two or three hundred pounds 
erling. j | 5 Wt, TI 
 BAR'BACAN (barbacane, Ital.) a canal 
or opening left in a wall for water to come 
in and go out at, when buildings are erected 
in places liable to be overflowed, or to drain 
the water off a terraſs. 1 8 Es 
BARBACAN (in Military Affairs) an 
aperture or cleft, made in the walls of a caſ- 
tle or fortreſs to fire upon the enemy. 
BAR'/BARY Falcons, a kind of hawks 
commonly taken in Barbary, they making 
their paſſage through that country; thi 
bird is leſs than the Tiercel- gentle, but very 
bold; it is plumed with red under the wings, 
and armed with long talons and ſtretebers. 
BARBE, the armour of the horſes of the 


it, and tying it both above and below, aud ancient knights and ſoldiers, who were ac- 


triking between two ligatures. 8 
BARBARIAN (barbarus, L, It ſeems 
to haye ſignified at firſt only foreign, or a 
foreigner; but, in time, implied ſome de- 
gree of. wildneſs or cruelty.) x, A man un- 
civilized; untaught; a ſavage. 2. A foreigner. 
3. A brutal monſter; a man without pity 
a term of reproach, — IerEE: 


| 


ö 


coutered at all points. Bo 
BARBS, a fort of armour for horſes, which 
covered the neck, breaſt and crupper. 
BAR/BES (with buſbandmen) a diſtemper 
in black cattle, knewn by a ſuperiinous 
piece of fleſh on their tongues, which fome- 
times hinders them from eating their meat. 
BARBER Cbirurgeons. They were in- 
| EFT corporate 
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| pravitation of the incymbent atmoſphere (one 


B A ; 
corporated by king Fd- 
ward IV. but confirmed 
by moſt kings and queens 
| fince with enlargements. 
Their arms are a croſs 
quartered Gules, a lion paſ- 
ſant gardant, Or, in the 
firſt quarter a chevron be- 
between three, in the ſecond-party per pale 
argent & vert, a roſe crowned with an im 
perial crown, the firſt as the fourth, the ſe- 
cond as the third. 

BAR'/BICANAGE (Od Rec.) money 
given for the maintenance of a barbican or 
watch tower. „ 5 

BARDS (among the ancient Britons and 
Gauls) a ſort of poets who deſcribed and ſung 
in a kind of verſe, the noble atchievments of 
great commanders and noblemen; they la- 
boured to encourage virtue, and frequently 
influenced the chiefs on both ſides to hearken 
to a reconciliation, as to the matters in 
difference, even when the two armies were 
ready to join batt:e. 


BARO'ME- 


* 7 Tr 
* AAR 6 
GY 
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, of Bog®», and 
Etre, Gr. mea- 

8 ſaure) an inſtru- 
ment for eſtimat- 
ing the weight or 
| pillar of the at- 


ſeveral minute va- 
riations of the 
weight of 
pillar; by which 
| variations the va- 
| | ij} rious changes of 
| the weather are 

| 4 determined. 
I) be firſt inven - 
tor of it was Tor- 
5 ricelli, at Florence, 
e f | 1 in 1643. From 
whence father 
' Merſenne brought 
1 it into Fance the 
year following, 
1644, and Mon- 
ſieur Paſchal tried 


—_— 


EE . gave an account of 
| 822 3 . it in a piece printed 
= in 1647; the uſes 
| 'M of this inftrument 


are to diſcqver the 


of the nobleſt philoſophical diſcoveries) the 
chances of the weather, Sc. | 
The mechaniſm of the Barometer is as 
follows: A glaſs tube A B, hermetically 
lraled in A, having its diameter about one 
tenth of an inch, and its length at leaſt 13 


TER (Bages 


moſphere, and the | 


that | 


it in 1646, and | 


aches, is filled with mercury ſo juſtly, as 


* x 


| not to have any air over it, nor any bubbles 
adhering to the fides of the tube, which is 


beſt done by means of a glaſs funnel, with 


| a capillary tube; the orifice of the tube, fil- 


led after this manner, ſo as to overflow, is 
cloſely preſſed by the finger, ſo as to exclude 
any air betwixt it'and the mercury, and thus 
immerged in a wooden, veſſel of a convenient 


diameter, ſo however as not to touch the bot- 


tom at the diſtance of 28 inches from the 
ſurface of the mercury, are fixed two plates 
CE, and DF, divided into two inches, and 
theſe again ſubdivided into any number of 
ſmaller parts, Laſtly, the tube is incloſed 


in a wooden frame, to prevent its being broke, 


and the baſon open, though ſecured from 
duſt. 3 | 

Many attempts have been made to render 
the changes in the Barcmeter more ſenſible, 
and ſo to meaſure the atmoſphere more ac- 


curately; which has given riſe to a great 


number of Barometers of different ſtructures. 
Hence comes the Jhee/ Barometer, Diagonal 
Barometer, Horizontal Barometer, Pendant 
Barometer, &c, © ” | 


A marine BAROMETER, being only * 


double Thermometer for conveniency at ſea. 


See Thermometer, . Ry | 
Obſervations for the uſe of the Barometer, 
1. The motion of the mercury in the tube 


does not exceed three inches in its riſing and 


falling. 


preſages fair weather, and its falling foul; as 


rain, ſnow, high winds and florms, 


weather preſages thunder, | HEM 
4. The riſing of the mercury in winter, 
foreſhews froſt , and if the mercury falls three 


3- The falling of the mercury in very hot 


or four diviſions in froſty weather, a thaw 
| WAI certainly follow, but if the mercury 
riſes in a continued froſt, ſnow will follow, 


5. If ſoon after the falling of the mercury 
foul weather enſues, there will be but little 
of it; and on the contrary, if the weather 
proves fair ſoon after the mercury has riſen, 
the ſame will happen. | 


6. If the mercury riſe much and high in 


foul weather, and continues ſo for two or 


three days before the foul weather is over, 


then continued fair weather will enſue. 
7. If the mercury falls much and low 


2. The riſing of the mercury generally 5 


* 


in fair weather, and continues ſo for two or 


three days before the rain comes, then you 


may expect a great deal of wet, and very pro- 
bably bigh winds. 

8. If the mercury be unſettled in its mo- 
tion, it denotes uncertain and changeable 
weather. | | 

9. As to the words that are graved near 
the diviſions of the inſtrument, tho' for the 
moſt part the alterations of the weather will 
agree with them, yet they are not ſo ſtrictly 
to be minded, as in the riſing and falling of 


| the mercury according to the foregoing obſer · 
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that are more ſoutherly. 
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vations; for if the mercury ſtands at much 
rain, and riſes up to changeable, it then 
foreſhews fair weather, although not to con- 
tinue ſo long as it would have done if the 
mercury were higher; ſo places which are 


more northerly have a greater alteration of 
the riſe or fall of the mercury, than thoſe 


Wheel 
BAROME- 
TER, is a 
contrivance 
for the apply- 

ing an index 
to the com- 


ter, which 
index ſhews 
the variation 
of the alti- 
tude of the 
mercurial cy- 
linder, which 
at moſt does 


which ne ver- 
theleſs may 
be made as 


diſtinguiſhable as if it were three feet or three | 
| yards, or as much more as is deſired, the 


form of it is as here deſcribed. 


BARON, is a degree of nobility, next but | 


inferior to a viſcount, but ſuperior to a gen- 
tleman, anciently they were ſuch as had the 
government of provinces committed to them, 


and are in probability the ſame with court 


barons, and were immediately after the con- 


_ queſt ; they, if they would, might come to 
. parliament, and were probably the ſame with 
our court Barons now, and then ſat as Peers 
in the upper houſe of parliament, call'd lords; 


this dignity at the firſt wholly depended on 
the king's pleaſure ; but afterwards they ob- 
tained letters patent of the king, to make 
the title hereditary to their male iſſue, and 
were called Barons, either by writ or creation. 
_ BARONS by Hit, were call'd alſo Ba- 
rons by preſcription, becauſe they and their 
anceſtors have continued Barons, beyond the 


memory of man, and have their ſurnames | 
added to the title of lord; but thoſe by their 
patent are called after the names of their ba- 


ronies. | 
BARONS by Tenure, are ſuch asthe biſhops, 
who havebaronies annexed to their byſhopricks, 
and have the title of lords ſpiritual, and take 
their ſeats in the houſe of lords, | 
BAR ONETS, by K. James I. in the 
year 1611, were created on condition of de- 
fending the province of Ulfier in Jreland, 


which was at that time much haraſſed by the 


rebels, with the arms of which they were 
allow'd to charge their coat, and for that 


purpoſe they were to maintain 30 ſoldiers for 


mon Barome- | 


| 
not exceed 
three inches, 


B A 
the ſpace of three years, or pay into the Ex. 
chequer a ſum ſufficient to do it, which at 
eight pence per day, amounts to the ſum of 
1095 pounds ſterling. | 
This degree of honour is next to a Baron, 
and takes the.precedency of all knights, ex. 
cept knights of the garter, and is the loweg 
degree of honour that is hereditary, 
BARREL of the ear (with Anatomiſts) 2 
large cavity behind the tympanum of the ear, 
in depth about three or four lines, covered 
with a very fine membrane, on which are ſeye. 
ral veins and arteris. | 
BARRELS of earth (in an Army) a fort 
of half hogſheads filled with earth, which are 
uſed as breaſt- works for covering the ſoldiery; 
and alſo to break the gabions made in the 
ditch, and alſo to roll into breaches, 
BARREL of a watch. See Fuze. 
Thundering BARRELS (with Gunners) bar- 
rels filled with bombs, granadoes, and other 
fire-works, to be rolled down a breach. 
| BARRENNESS (of unbe nend, Saæ.) un- 
fruitfulneſs, a not bearing 
BAR'REN SIGNS (with Aſtrologers) the 
ſigns Gemini, Leo and Virgo, ſo called becauſe 
when the queſtion is aſk'd, whether ſuch a 
{ perſon ſhall have children or not? If one of 
thoſe ſigns be upon the cuſp, or firſt point of 
| the fifth houſe, they may take it for grantzg, 
that the perſon enquiring ſhall have none. 
{ BARRICA/DOES (inregular Fortification) 
are trees cut with ſix faces, and croſſed with 
{ battoons of the length of half pikes, bound 
with iron at the feet; to be ſet up in paſſages 
| or breaches, to keep back either horſe cr 
foot. 5 5 e Oe | 
BAR'/RIERS (in 
Forti fication) are 
great ſtakes ſet up 
about 10 feet di- 
ſtance one from a- 
nother, and about 
4 or 5 feet high, 
having tranſoms or 
overthwarth rafters _ PPT | 
to ſtop ſuch as would violently force thei: 
way in. Theſe are uſually erected in void 
ſpaces between a citadel and the town, in halt 
moons and other works, | 
BAR/RISTERS (of Bar at which the) 
plead) are pleaders at the bar of a court of 
judicature, and are of two ſorts, either out- 
Ward or utter, or inner. 
Outward BARRISTER one who after 
Utter BARRISTER long ſtudy 0 
the law, at leaſt 7 years, is called to publica 
practice, and admitted to plead, ſtand1'g 
without the bar. * „ 
Inner BARRISTER, one who being 4 
ſerjeant at law, or elſe an attorney of the 
king or prince, or any of the king's, Ce, 
council, are allow'd out of reſpect to plead 
within the bar. _ 15 
BARYCOIA (of gagb, dolly, and ug; 
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Cr. to hear) a dulneſs, thickneſs, hardneſs 


of hearing. - $5 ; 
BARYPHONITA {Bagupuyia, Gr.) a dif- 

6culty of ſpeaking. | 
BASAL'TES (Bacaxlng, Gr.) a fort of 


marble of an iron colour, the hardeſt black 


marble. | | mn | 
BASE (with Gunners) the ſmalleſt piece 

of ordnance ; 4 feet and a half long; the dia- 

meter at the bore 1 inch 1 quarter; it weighs 

203 pounds, carries a ball x inch x 8th dia- 

meter, and 5 or 6 ounces weight. 

BASE (in Arcbitecture) the foot of a pillar 


which ſupports it, or that part which is | 


under the body, and lies upon the zocle or 
pedeſtal, | 
BASE diſtinct (in Opticks) is that preciſe 
diſtance from the pole of a convex glaſs, in 
which the objects, which are beheld through 
it, appear diſtin, and well defined; and is 
the ſame with what is called the Focus. 
BASE Ring (of a Cannon) is the large ring 
next to and juſt behind the touch- hole. 
BASE Tenure (Law term) is holding by 
villenage or other cuſtomary ſervice, in diſ- 
tinction from the higher tenure in capite, or 
by military ſervice. _ | ; 
BASE, a fiſh, otherwiſe called a ſea-wolf. 
BASE (bas, F. baſſo, Ital. Baxo, Span. 
baſſus, low Lat. Bagi, Gr.) 1. Mean, vile, 
worthleſs. 2. Of mean ſpirit, diſingenuous, 
liberal, ungenerous, low, without dignity of 
ſentiment. 3. Of low tation, of mean ac- 


| count, without dignity of rank, without ho- | 


nour, 4. Baſe-born, born out of wedlock, 
and by conſequence of no honourable birth. 


| 5. Applied to metals: without value; it is 


uſed in this ſenſe of all meta! except gold and 
ſilver, 6. Applied to ſounds ; deep, grave. 
It is more frequently written baſs, though 
the comparitive baſer ſeems to require baſe. 
BASE-BORN. Born out of wedlock. 
BASE-COURT. Lower-court, not the 
chief court that leads to the houſe. 
| 3 Mean- ſpirited, worth- 
eſs, | | Es, 
BASE-VIOL (uſually written 6aſs-w1ol) 
an inſtrument which is uſed in concerts for 


the baſe ſound. 


BASE (from bas, F. baſis, L.) 1. The 
bottom of any thing; commonly uſed for 
the lower part of a building, or column. 2. 
The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. 3. That part of 
any ornament that hangs down, as houſings. 
4. The broad part of any body ; as the bor- 
tom of a cone. 5. Stockings, or perhaps 


the armour for the legs, from bas, F. 6. 


The place from which racers or tilters run ; 
the bottom of the field. 7. The firing that 


| Bives a baſe ſound, 8. An old ruſtick play; 


written by Skinner, bays. 
To BASE (bafeer, F.) To embaſe, to make 
leſs valuable by admixture of meaner metals. 
BASELY (from baſe.) 1. In a baſe man- 
net, meanly, diſhonourably. 2. In baſtardy. 


IU 


an Wn * 


vileneſs, badneſs. 2. Vileneſs of metal. 3. 
Baſtardy. 4. Deepneſs of ſound. ; 


BASILICE (faomann, Gr.) a large hall, 


having two ranges of pillars, and two iſles or 
wings with galleries over them. Theſe Ba- 


| ſlicks were at firſt made for the palaces of 


princes, and afterwards converted into courts 
of juſtice, and at laſt into churches 3 whence 
a baſilick is generally taken for a magnificent 


of ordnance, © 


in the form of a tunne], fituate betwixt the 
anterior ventricles of the brain, and ending 
at the point of the glandula pituitaria. 
BASSO Relievo (in Maſonry, Carving, Caſt 
ing, &c.) i. e. Baſs or low Relief, or imboſ- 


ſed work, is when only half the bodies or 


figures are repreſented, or when the work is 
low, flat, or but a little raiſed ; as when a 


church, as the baſilick of St. Peter at Rome, 
BASILISK (baſiliſco, Ital.) a long piece 


BASENESS (from baſe.) r. Meanneſs, 


BASON (with Anatomiſts) a round cavity ; 


medal or coin has its figure or impreſs low, 


thin, and hardly diſtinguiſhable from the plane, | 


it is ſaid that the relief is low and weak ; but 


when it is much raiſed, the relief is ſaid to 
be bold and ſtrong. EE 


BAS'TARD (in Law) one born of a wo- 
man unmarried, ſo that the father is not 
known by the order of the law. By 


BAS'TARDY, an inquiry, examination 8 


or trial at law, whether one be a baſtard or 
Pp Np 5 5 
BASTT'LE (in Paris in France) the name 
of a priſon. _ „ 
BAT ION (in Forrification) a maſs of 
earth, and ſometimes faced or lined with ſtone 
or brick, and ſometimes with ſods, which ge- 


flanks, and two demi-gorges, Gr. 
Hollow BASTION T ( Portification ) a 
Voided BASTION S baſtion having only 


| a rampart and a parapet, ranging about its 
flanks and faces, fo that a void ſpace is left 


towards the center. 


BA'STON (in ArchiteFure) the 


BATTOON { fame as Torus, a round 
member encompaſſing the baſe of a pillar be- 
tween the Plintb and the Lift. 

BATAVIANS, Hollanders or Dutch peo- 
ple, who inhabit the Low Countries called 
the United Provinces, 


| BATCH'ELOR, the original of this word 


is much controverted by criticks; ſome de- 
rive it from Bacca laurea, L. i. e. Laurel ber- 
ry, in alluſion to the ancient cuſtom of crown- 
ing poets with laurel, baccis lauri ; others, 
of baculus or bacillus, L. a ſtaff, becauſe 
(they ſay) a ſtaff was put into the hand of 
| batchelors at their commencement, as a ſym- 
bol of their authority, of their ſtudies being 
finiſhed, and of the liberty they were reſtored 


to. Hence the title of Batchelor of Arts, 


| Divinity, Muſick, & c. 


BATCHE- 


nerally advances towards the campaign, the 
bounding lines of it being two faces, two 
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to eſqvires; but not in circumſtances to raiſe 


in 7 years to be intitled to that of maſter of 


tds title there requires only 3 years ſtudy, 


military or gilt ſpurs. | 
bad made his firſt campaign, and receiyed- 
the military girdle, . q 


_ title given to young military men, on account 


king Richard II. by Odoric and Walſingbam, 
8 e 


ciently given to thoſe who came off victors in 


_ ceives the proceſs of the undermoſt and leſſer 


ing in the baſe of a column, otherwiſe cal- 


S ” _ 


beat, to beat down; frequently uſed of walls 
tbrown down by artillery, or of the violence 


BATCHELOR 2 (of Bas ebevalier, F.) 
BACHELOR this title was anciently | 


given to perſons who, ambitious to acquire ho- 
nour by their valour, were ſuperior in quality 


a company of Gens de arms, and therefore ſerv- 
ed in the army under the ſtandard of Ban- 
nerets, being allowed colours of their own, 
and to lead their vaſſals, 

In the ancient conſtitutions of the admiralty 
this title was given to ail under the dignity 
of Barons. 9 | 

BATCHELOR of Arts (in Oxford) is 
one who has taken the firſt degree in the 
liberal arts and ſciences, in order to which he 
is required to be a ſtudent there 4 years, and 


arts, and in 14 to be'a batchelor of divinity. 
BATCHELOR of Arts (at Cambridge) 


and 6 to be maſter of arts, and 13 for batche- 
lor of divinity. _ 1 
BATCHELORS (in Law) the title re- 
quires the perſon to ſtudy 6 years. 
BACHELORS (in wig ron young ſol- 
giers, who have ſignalized themſelves in the 
firſt campaign, and were preſented with the 
BATCH'ELOR, in ancient times, was 
alſo a title given to a young cavalier, who 


BATCHELOR (of baculus, L. a ſtaff) a | 


that the young cavaliers exerciſed themſelves 
with ſtaffs and bucklers; hence they were 
called Bacculares and Bacularii, in the time of 


BATCHELORS of arms, was a title an- 


their firſt engagement. | EE, 

_ BATH'MIS (with Anatomiſis) a bone, the 
ſame as Treclea ; a Cavity in the bone of the 
aim or ſhoulder on each fide one, that re- 


— 


of the two bones of the cubit, when the 
whole hand is ſtretched out and bent. 
BAT ON (in Archie.) a large ring or mould- 


led the Tore. | | | 
To BATTER (bartre, to beat, F.) 1. To 


of engines of war. 2. To wear with beating, 


3. Applied to perſons : to wear out with ſer- | 


vice. 

To BATTER. A word uſed only by 
workmen. The fide of a wall, or any tim 
ber, that bulges from its bottom or founda- 
tion, is {aid to batter, Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
' BATTERER (from batter) he that 
batrers. : | 

BATTERY (from batter, or batterie, F.) 
2» The act of Battering. 2. The inſtruments 


| 


BA 
with which 4 town is baztered, placed in 
order for action. 3. The frame or raiſe 
work, upon which cannons are mounted. 

BATTERY en rouge ( Fortification) a bat. 
tery uſed to diſmount the enemy's cannon. 
. BATTERY (in Law) an act that tend 
to the breach of the peace of the realm, 
by violently ſtriking or beating a man, who 
may therefore indi& the other perſon to have 
the action of treſpaſs, or aflault and bat. 


tery. 

BATTERY (in Law) is the wrongf] 
beating of a perſon, upon which the perſon 
thus injured may lay an indictment againſt the 
offender, or he may have an action of treſpaſs 
but if the plaintiff made the firſt aſſault, the 
defendant ſhall be diſcharg'd, and the plaintiff 
_ be amerced to the king for his falle 

But all beating is not indictable or actionable, 
for a perſon may juſtify the beating of another 
for an offence, ſo as moderately to correct him, 
as a father his child, a maſter his ſervant, 
a ſchoolmaſter his pupil; ſo likewiſe if a per- 
ſon ſhall attempt to take away my goods, I 
may lay hands upon him; and if he will not 
deſiſt, may beat him rather than let him car- 
ry them away. | | 

Menacing or threatening begins the breach of 
the peace, aſſaulting increaſes it, and battery 
accomplithes it. 5 


- BATTOL'/OGIST | (Ball;xoy©-, Gr.) a 


vain babbler. 


To BAULK (Incert. Etym.) to croſs, te 
diſappoint. : „ 

BAW DIN ESS, lewdneſs, obſcene dil- 
courſe or action. : 15 

BAY of Fafts (Archit.) the ſpace betwixt 
two beams, | 3 

BAY, a part of a harn at the end where 
corn, Sc. is laid; thus if a barn conſiſt of a 
floor and two heads where they lay corn, they 


| ſay a harn of two Bays. 


8 


BAIZ, a ſort of woollen cloth, having 2 
long nap ſometim es ſuzzed on one fide, and 
ſometimes not. „ 


| BAYS, the making of Bays, Says, Se- 


ges, Cc. was brought into England by the 


Flemings, who fled hither to avoid the per- 
ſecution of the duke of Alva, about the 


| fifth year of queen F/izabeth. 


BE, a prepoſition common to the Teutoric, 
German and Saxon, &c. dialect , alſo now to 
J) „ 
To BE (beon, Sax.) to exiſt. . 
BEAM (beam, Sax.) a ray of light pro- 
ceeding trom the ſun or any other luminous 
body. 
BEAN Caper, a fruit. 
BEAN Treſil, an herb. | 
BEAR (bean, be na, Sax.) a wild beaſt. 
To BEAR, pret. I bore, or bare; part. 
paſſ. bore, or born, (beonan, bepan, Sax. 
bairan, Gothick. It is founded as bare, 28 
the are in care and dare.) 1. This is 3 


uſed with 
explained 
= uſefulneſs 


given; ſu 
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117. To | 
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be patient 
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thing, 
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To BE, 


| Phraſe) is 


windward, 
and ſo give 
To BE, 
dion to let 


directly be; 


Is BE, 


t pro- 


ſoffer without reſentment. 


B E 


given; ſupported by examples from autho- 


rtities, too long to be here inſerted, We ſay, 
to bear a burden, to bear ſorrow or reproach, | 


to bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear 


: fruit, or to bear children, 2. To carry as a 
burden. 3. To convey or carry. 4. To carry 


25 a mark of authority. 5. To carry as a 
mark of diſtinction. 6. To carry as in ſhow. 
7. To carry as in truit, $. To ſupport, to 


keep from falling. 9. To keep afloat. 10. 


To ſupport with proportionate ſtrength, II. 
To carry in the mind, as love, or hate. 12. 
To endure, as pain, without finking. 13. 
To ſuffer, to undergo. 14. To permit, to 


ble of, to admit. 16. To produce, as fruit. 


17. To bring forth, as a child. 18. To 


give birth to. 19. To poſſeſs, as power or 
honour. 20. To gain, to win. 21. To 
maintain, to keep up. 22. To ſupport any 
thing good or bad. 23. To exhibit. 24. To 
be anſwerable for. 25. To ſupply. 26. To 
be the object of. 27. To behave, to act in 
character. 28. To hold, to reſtrain. 29. To 
impel, to urge, to puſh, 30. To conduct, 
to manage. 31. To preſs. 32. To incite, 
to animate. 33. To bear a body; colour in 
painting. 34. To bear a date; the time 
when any thing was written, 35. To bear 
a price; to have a certain value, 36. To 
bear in hand; to amuſe with falſe pretences, 
to deceive, 37. To bear ; to carry away 
by force. 38. To bear out; to ſupport, to 
maintain, to defend. 3 Wo 
To BEAR, 
be patient. 4. To be fruitful, or prolifick. 
4. To take effect, to ſucceed. 5. To act in 
character. 6. To tend, to be directed to any 
point, 7. To act as an impellant, or as a 
reciprocal power; generally with the particles 
upon or againſt. 8. To act upon. 9. To 
be ſituated with reſpect to other places. 10, 
To bear up; to ſtand firm without falling. 
11. To bear ⁊uith; to endure an unpleaſing 


ng. RS 585 
BEAR 7 (gere, Teut.) a thing made 


BIER 
Wenn... | 

BEARS (in Afronomy) two conſtellations 
called Urſa major and minor. oy 

The Ship BEARS (ſpoken as te her bur- 
den) when ſhe having to lean or ſlender a 
quarter, finks too deep into the water, her 
freight bein 
can carry but a ſmall burden. 

To BEAR under another Ship's Lee (Sea 
Phraſe) is when a ſhip, which was to the 
Windward, comes under another ſhip's ern, 
and fo gives her wind. 


To BEAR up round (Sea Term) is a direc- 


uſe of to carry a dead corpſe 


tion to let the hip go between her two ſheets, 


directly before the wind. 


Is BEAR {ſpoken of places) to be fituate, | 


vf-d with ſuch latitude, that it is not eaſily | 
explained. But as a matter of curiofity and 
W uſcfolneſs, the different ſignifications ſhall be 


15. To be capa- | 


1. To ſuffer pain. 2 To 


8 light, and ſo of conſequence 


as ſuch a cape bears off ſo and fo from fuch a 
cape. | a 
BEAR up the Helm, à direction to the 
ſteerſman to let the ſhip go more at large be- 
fore the wind. | | 

BEARD'ED Creeper, a ſort of herb. 

BEARD'/LESS (beanvlep, Sax.) having 
no beard, 

BEAR'ING (in Geography and Naviga- 
tion) the ſituation of one place from another 
that is, with reſpe& to the degrees of the 
horizon, which by navigators are divided into 
32 equal parts, called points of the compaſs, 
therefore when they have found what point 
of the compaſs will carry them from one 
place to another, they call that the bearing 
of that place with reſpect to the other. 

To BEAT, preter, beat, part. paſſ. beat 
or beaten (battre, F.) 1. To ſtrike, to knock, 
to lay blows upon. 2. To puniſh with ſtripes 
or blows. 3. To ſtrike an inſtrument of mu- 
ſick. 4. To break to powder, or communi- 
cate by blows. 5. To ſtrike buſhes or ground, 
or make a motion to rouze game, 6, To 
threſh, to drive the corn out of the huſk, 7. 
To mix things by long and frequent agitation, 
8. To batter with engines of war, 9. To 
daſh, as water, or bruſh, as wind. 10. To 
tread a path, 11. To make a path, by mark 
ing.it with tracks. 12, To conquer, to ſub- 
due, to vanquiſh, 13. To harraſs, to over- 
labour. 14. To lay or preſs, as ſtanding corn 
by hard weather, 15. To depreſs, to cruſh. 
by repeated oppoſition z uſually with the par- 
ticle down, 16, To drive by violence. 17. 
To move with fluttering agitation, 18. To 


| beat down ; to endeavour by treaty to leſſen 


the price demanded. 19. To beat down 3 
to ſink or leſſen the value. 20. To beat up; 
to attack ſuddenly, to alarm. 21, To beat 


| the hoo; to walk, to go on foot. 


To BEAT. 1. To move in a pulfatory 
way. 2. To daſh, as a flood or ſtorm. 3. To 
| knock at a door. 4. To move with frequent 
repetitions of the ſame act or ſtroke, 5, To 
throb, to be in agitation, as a ſore ſwelling. 
6. To fluctuate, to be in agitation, 7. To 
try different ways, to ſearch, 8, To act upon 
with violence, 9. To ſpeak frequently, to 
repeat, to enforce by petition. 10. To beat 

up, as to beat up for ſoldiers 
BEAT, part. paſſ. (from the verb.) 


BEAT (from the verb.) 1. Stroke. 2. 


Nenner of ſtriking. 3. Manner of being 
ſtruck; as the heat of the pulſe, or a drum. 

BEATEN (from to bear.) 

BEATER (from beat.) x. An inſtrument 
with which any thing is comminuted or 
mingled. 2. A perſon much given to blows, 

To BECOME pret. I became, comp. pret. 
I have become (from 6y and come.) 1. To 
enter into ſome ſtate or condition, by a change 
from ſome other. 2. To become of; to be 
the fate of, to be the end of, to -be the final 
condition of, It is ebferyable, that this 


| | word 
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_ perſon for favours beſtowed. - 


the interrogative what, 3. Where is be be- 
came? is uſed for what is become of him ? 

To BECOME (from be or by, and 
themen, Sax. to pleaſe.) 1. Applied to 
perſons, to appear in a manner ſuitable to 
ſomething. 2. Applied to things, to be ſuita- 
ble to the perſon, to befit, to be congruous to 
the appearance, or character, or circum- 
ſtance, in ſuch a manner as to add grace ; to 
be graceful. - -—- 

| BECOMING (from Become) that which 
pleaſes by an elegant propriety ; graceful. It 
is ſometimes uſed with the particle of, but 


o 


generally without any government of the fol- 


lowing words. | e 8 
BECOMINGLY (from become) after a 


becoming or proper manner. | 


. BECOMINGNESS (from becoming) de- 


cency, elegant congruity, propriety. 


Nor is the majeſty of the divine govern- 
Ment greater in its extent, than the becoming- 
neſs hereof is in its manner and form. 
Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 1. 
To BEGREA'SE (of be and graiſſe, F.) 
to dawb or ſmear with greaſe. a 


_ To:BEGRVME (of begrimen, Teut.) to 


dawb or ſmear with grime, as the black of a 
porridge-pot, chimney, G&W. 


BEHA VIOUR (of be and habban, Sax.) | 
carriage or demeanour, either as to perſon or 
manners. 5 


BEHEA DING (of bebeapvian. Sax.) was 
firſt uſed in England, in the year 1072, in 


the time of William the conqueror, Waltbeof, 
carl of Huntington, being the firſt nobleman 
that was beheaded here. | ry 

BEHEL'D (of behealdan, Sax.) looked 
upon, or did behold,  _ 

_- BEHOLDEN 


| (of be and heal'can, 


 BEHOLD/ING S Sax. to hold, 9. 4. 


holding of another) under an obligation to a a2 


BEHOOF (of behopgan, Sax.) bounden 
duty, obligation, Sc. | ; 
_ BEHOO'/VABLE (of beho pan, Sax, and 


= able) becoming, to be done as a duty; alſo 


profitable, uſeful. | 
BEING (in Metaphyficts) is diſtinguiſhed 


into Complex or Incomplex, Rational or Real, 


Actual or Potential. 


A pofitrve BEING, is that which has a. 


real exiſtence in the conrſe of nature. 

A Negative BEING, deſtroys this e 
iſtence, and if it deſtroys it abſolutely, it is 
a perfect Negative Being. | 
- - Privative BEING, is that which only 


prevents its being in a ſubject, which was ca- 
pabie to receive it. : 5 4 


£4 Rational BEING (in Metaphyficks) is the 
mere product of reaſon, and has no exiſtence, 


but in the mind in Idea; and ceaſes to be, 


when it is not thought upon. wn 
A Rea! BEING, (in Metaphyſicks) is a 


4 


Being that is not produced by the ſtrenzth of 
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word 3B never, or very ſeldom uſed but with 


B E 

imagination or fancy; but has a real exiſtente 
in nature before any thought or conception 0 
the mind. | 3 | 

An Actual BEING (in Metaphyſicts) i 
ſuch a Being that actually does exiſt in the 
order of nature, whether it depends upon any 
cauſe in order to produce it, as an Infant; ot 
whether it be before all cauſe, as God, 


a Being that may be produced by the power of 
ſome agent. 


to beat or bang ſoundly, 

To BELAM' {probably of lamin, Dut.) to 
make lame) to beat or bang ſoundly. 
_ BELANDE a kind of ſea veſſel hay. 
BEL ANDRE & ing fails and tackle like 
a hoy; but broader and flatter, ſeldom above 
24 tun, and are uſed to carry merchant; 
goods. F. | | 

To BELAY (of be and lay) to faſten any 
running rope ſo, that when it is haled it can» 


| not run out again. 


BELEM/NITES (of B:x©-, Gr. a dart) 
the arrow-head or finge:-ſtone, a kind of 
ſtone of a whitiſh and ſometimes a gold colour, 
ſo named becauſe of its reſemblance to the 
point of an arrow. e 

BELI oculus (i. e. Belus's eye) a kind of 
precious ſtone that reſembles an eye. L. 

BEL. See Baal. 8 

BELL flozwers (with Floriſts) a pleaſant 
flower, of which there are ſeveral ſorts called 
alſo blew-bells, 85 555 
BELL metal, a metal made by a mixture of 
copper and tin for caſting bells. . 

BELL pear, a pear called alſo a ground 
re 5 | 

BBLLI'GERUOS (belliger, L.) making ct 

waging war. %%% BR, 
BELLIEF (Feleapa, Sax.) credit. 

BEND/ABLE (of ben dan, Sax.) that may 
Derr EE >: - f 
BENDS (of a hip) the outermoſt timbers 
of the fide, to ſet the feet on in climbing up, 
BEND WITH, an herb. 

BENEFAC'/TRESS, a female benefactor. 

RENEFAC/TURE (benefactura, L.) ? 
good deed. | 
_ BENEFICENCE (beneficentia, L.) the 
doing of good offices, a delight in doing god 
to others, kindneſs, liberality. 3 

Simple BENEFICES, are ſuch wWheie 
the parſons are only obliged to read pray eis, 
&c.. | 

Sacerdotal BENEFICES, are ſuch where 
they are charged with the care of ſouls, Ge. 

BENEFICENCE (ſay the Moraliſis) is the 
higheſt and moſt illuſtrious ſtrain of hum: 
nity, when a man out of a pure inclination, 
that ariſes either from a native generoſity 0 
ſou], or from pity and compaſſion to perſon 
in diſtreſs, is at ſome pains or charge 1 be 


1 — 


{owing freely upon another what may 


A 'Potential BEING (in Metaphyſecks) i; | ; 5 


To BELA/BOUR (of be and laborare, L.) | 


BER 


ſeveral 
called B 
minatio1 
bury, 
BER 
chair, c 
lin in F 
BER] 
BESE 
you, 
BESI 
and abo 
To BI 


to make 


BESP. 
ſpoken : 
To BI 


| fpit about 


1 diser, is gratitude in the receiver.. 

: ENG Al. (of Bengala in the Eaſt- In- 
) iy dies) a ſort of ſilk, &c. DEN 
the BENIGN/NESS (benignitas, L.) ſweet- 
any neſs of diſpoſition, goodneſs, kindneſs, cour- 
; 0 to, ba | | 
x I BENIGHT/ED of be and nihre, Sax.) 
8) i overtaken by the night or darkneſs; alſo 
er of darkened, blinded. | ; 


.) to 


hay- 
e like 
above 
:hants 


n any 
t Calle 


a dart) 
ind of 
colour, 
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Ls 
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hat may 


- timbers 
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h where 
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ch where 
ſouls, Ec. 
ifs) 18 the 
of huma- 
nclination, 
neroſity 0 
i to perl? 
arge in bas 


it may te. 
Bebe 


his neceſſity or promote his advantage. 
ow virtue that anſwers to benefice in the 


to be reſolved upon; alſo bowed, crooked. 


chief man) it is a poetical word, and from it 
proceeds Beornred, chief in counſel, Beornod, 
a princely mind. e ? 


with piſs. ; 


ing bereaved or deprived of any thing. 


fied with a caſtle, a city, any place of hahi- 


tion called coma Berenices in the northern he- 


| ſpit about or make filthy by ſpitting. 


| fpit upon. 


BE 


BEN/NET, an herb. 
BENT (of benvan, Sax.) prone, inclined 


BENUM/MEDNESS, a being benummed. 
BE/ORN (beonn, Sax. a prince or other 


BEPIST'” (of be and piſſet, Dan.) wetted 


BE UEATH'MENT, „ 
BEREAVEMENT, a deprivation, of be · 


BERG ) (of npy©-, Gr. with the an- 
BORG C cient Phrygians Toy according 
BURG (to Mr. Baxter) fignifies a caſtle 


BYRG Jof a city, or a mountain forti- 


BERE/NICES hair (Aftron. ) a conſtella- 


miſphere, conſiſting of ſtars near the lion's 
TZ. ͤ 1 1 „ 
BE'RIA 2 (0d L. records) à flat, wide 
BERE A | 
ſeveral large meadows vr open grounds are ſtill 
called Berries or Beri-fields, Hence the ter- 
minations of many names, as Thornbery or 
bury, HVP[NNCöV . 
BERLIN, a ſort of travelling carriage, 
chair, chariot, &c. ſuch as are uſed in Ber- 
lin in Prufia. „„ 
BERRY, the ſame as Borough, Nt, 
BESHRE'W your heart, i. e. ill luck attend 
ous Wh _ | 
BESI'DES (of be and 
and above, more than. 


ride, Sax.) over 
To BESMO'AK (of be and 


BESPOKE 3 be and 


ſpoken for; alſo inchanted, _ 
To BESPAUL (of be and ſpayen, Teut,) to 


To BESPE/AK (of be and ppzcan, Sax.) | 
to ſpeak for ſomething z to give order for it 
to be made; alſo to inchant. 

To BESPIT (of be and rbiwan, Sax.) to 


To BESPOT (of be and ſpot, Teut. igno- 
ar! to cauſe ſpots on, &c. Dk, 
o BESPUT'/TER (of be and ſputare, L.) 
to ſpirt or flirt ſpittle upon. ; 


pmacian, Sax.) | 
to make ſmoaky or ſmoaked. Ez 
ppecan, Sax.) 


- ſtrew, to ſcatter about. | 
TO BESTRVPDE (of be and rrnæden 


— 


Þi 


BESTIA'RII (among the Romans) thoſe . 


men who combated with wild beaſts. 

Theſe were either captives taken in war, 
or ſlaves guilty of erimes; they were expoſed 
unarmed to the fury of ravenous wild beaſts, 
and if they maſtered one, another was im- 
mediately ſet upon them; and in the times of 
perſecution, chriſtians were thus worried to 
death, to make ſport for their heathen per- 
ſeeutor s. RS. 

Sometimes alſo young men armed, to 


theſe encounters, and ſometimes with thoſe 
of their own ſpecies, and ſome again prac- 


| tiſed this ſort of ſport for the ſake of money. 


To BESTREW“ of prnepian, Sax.) to 


Sax,) to get up aſtride on a horſe, &c, _ 
BETHO/UGHT (of be Sencan, Sax.) did 
call to mind. | e 
BEVEL angle, ſignifies any angle that is 
neither go nor 45 degrees. 
p BEVY of Partridges (with Forolers) 3 in a 
ock, a | | 
BEVY (in a Metaphorical ſenſe) is a knot 
or company of perſons, as a bevy of goſſips, 
of knaves, &c, _ 
To BEWIL DER (of be and vilvennerpe, 


| Sax, a wilderneſs) to ſcare, to affright, to 


put into confulion; | | 
BEV, a governor of a maritime town or 
country in the Turkifh empire. | . 


Occidental BEZ O AR, is what is brought 
from the Weſt Indies from Peru, and is fourtd 
in the belly of ſeveral animals peculiar to 
that country. | 


mach of ſome cows, eſpecially in the Cha- 
mots and Iſard. Some weigh 18 ounces, but 
it is not of much eſteem in medicine. 

BEZOAR DICK remedies (in Medicine) 
cordial medicines or remedies or antidotes a- 
gainſt poiſon or infectious diſtempers. 


two corners. - 
BIB (probably of b;bere, L.) a garment of 
linnen for the breaſt of a child. 1 
BIBA'CITY (6:baciras, L.) great or hard 
drinking. | | | 


BIBA'CIOUS (bibax, L.) much given to 


drinking. 
BIB'BER (Zi6:ron, F. bibo, L.) a toper of 
liquors, 


BIBLE (of ge., Gr. 7. e. a book) the 


ſhew their bravery and dexterity, undertook 


German BEZOAR, is found in the ſto- 


Oriental BEZO/AR, is that which comes 9 
from ſeveral parts of the Eaft Indies. : 
plain or heath, and from hence | 


BIA'NGULOUS (6:angulus, L.) having 5 


collection of the books of the Old and New 


Teftament, ſo called by way of eminence. 
The firſt tranſlation of the books of the 
Old Teſtament was out of the Hebrew into 
the Greek, by the 72 interpreters, and thence 
it is called the Septuagint, and from the Sep- 
tuagint it was tranſlated into Latin, which is 


| BEAST'LINESS ( beaſftialitas, N. the 
AN of a man or woman with a beadt 
vs braſtly quahey, fltbineſs. 


| called the 4 Latin verſion, 


The 
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but two that are antient, as that which is 
called the Jtalick, and that of St. Ferome, 


which is called the Yulgar ; becauſe it was 


confirmed by the council of Trent for vulgar 


The pfalms were tranſlated into Engir/ 
Saxon by Adelm, biſhop of Sberbourn, about 


the year 709, and Ealfride or Ecbert, biſhop | 


of Lindiffern, tranſlated ſeveral other parts 
into the ſame language about the year 730, 
and Venerable Bede tranſlated the whole about 
the year 735. And about the year 1357, 
Fobn Treviſa publiſhed the whole in Engliſp, 


at the requeſt of Thomas Lord Berkely. William 7 
| Tindal afterwards tranſlated it, in the year 


1534, and it was brought to Exgland 
from Antwerp in the 21ſt year of the 


reign of Henry VIII. and then printed, but 


being excepted againſt, a reviſion and alteration 


was publiſhed in 1538, with a preface by 


archbiſhop Cranmer. In 1549 and in 1551, 
another tranſlation was reviewed by ſeveral 


biſhôps, and from them called the biſhops 


bible. | | „ 

It was again tranſlated in the reign of 
king James I. about the year 1603, the di- 
viſion of the bible into chapters was in the 


vear 12 52. 


In 1604, at the Hampton - court conference, 
a new tranſlation was reſolved upon, which 


vas performed in the year 1607, and is what 


is now generally uſed by all parties in Great 
Britain. | 8 | 


" BIBLIOTA/PHIST (of bibliotaphus, L.) 


of Bicaurap®-, of He-, a book, and Tan, | 


à ſepulchre, Gr.) an hider or burier of 
books. 85 | 


BIBLIOTHECA (Nexon, Gr. of 
Bien. and Jun, a repoſitory) a place where 
books are kept, a library, a ſtudy; alſo the 
books themſelves. . e 
BIBLIOTHE CAL. (Sibliotbecalis, L.) of, 


or belonging to a library. 


' BIBLIO/THECARY (4ibliotbecarins L.) 


a library-keeper. 3 
BIB ULOUsS (SiHαi¹ν, L.) given to bibbing 


or drinking much or often; ſucking up, as a 


ſpunge, the ſea ſand, So. | 
To BICK/ER-(probably of bicre, C. Brit.) 


to tilt, to ſkirmiſh 3 alſo to. wrangle, to 


«+. OS „ 
BI/CORNE, the bone of the tongue cal- 


5 led alſo byoides, 


BID, I bid, bad, Bade; I have bid or 


\ . Gidden (bid dan, Sax.) 1. To defire, to aſk, 


to call, to invite. 2, To command, to or- 
der, before things or perſons. 4, To offer, 


| to propoſe, as to bid a price. 4. To proclaim, 


to offer, or to make known by ſome publick 


voice, 5. To pronounce, to declare, 6. To | 


denounce. 7. To pray. 
BIDDEN (ſrom to bid.) 1. Invited. 2. 
Commanded. | 47 | 


\ BIDDER (from to id.) one who offers 


The Latins have various modern verſions : | or propoſes. price. 


Fu 
| | ; 1 


BIDDING (from Bid) command, order, 


To BID E (from bi dan, Sax.) To endure 
to ſuffer. g 73 ae bY 17280 
To BIDE. 1. To dwell, to live, to in- 4 - 
Habit. ED, | | : 0 511 
All knees to thee ſhall bow, of them that ids 3 


In heaven, or earth, or under earth in hell. cher 
- Par. Loft. b. iii, WR ©: 


2. To remain in a place. 3. To continue _— 
in a ſtate. It Has probably all the fignifi- un it 
_ cations of the word abide; but it being 815 
grown ſomewhat obſolete, the examples of 
its various meanings are not eaſily found. | | 
BIDENTA/LES (among the Ronan) Wl B — 
prieſts inſtituted for the performance of cer- 0 
tain ceremonies on occaſion of a thunder. 1 
bolt's falling on any place. They were { 5 e 
called of Bidental (i. e. ſheep of two years "BIN 
old having teeth on. each fide) which they of- u hd 
00 com imo 
BI/FI D (with Botanifts) a leaf, Sc. of a Gom ve 
plant, is ſo called when it is cut or divided in- two figu 
to two parts, l. tiplies ex 
BI'FEROUS (6&ferus, E.) bearing double; metick 
alſo bearing fruit twice a year. 1 100. 4 
BIFIDATED (+ifdarus, L.) cut or clit: Wl BIN, 
two parts, cloven into two parts. units. 
BIFO RO US (biforts, L.) that has double BIN / 
doors, 05 ; ff. ſure whit 
BIG AMIST (Sigamus, L.) one that hath orf riſing 
two wives or huſbands at the ſame time. To B 
BUGENOUS (6igens and bigenus, L.) (binden 
born of parents of two different nations; al- enchain; 
ſo of parents of different kinds, _ | 3. to faf 
BI GAT, an ancient Roman coin ſtamped ther: 5 
with the figure of a chariot drawn by two Wil bandages 
| horſes abreaſt, in value equal to the Denariui, ob'ige by 
or ſeven pence half-penny Engliſb money, duty or 1: 
BIGARRA DE, a kind of great o- confine, 1 
range, F. V of the bo 
To hold by the BIGHT (Sea Phraſe) is to WM ſtrain: 1 
hold by that part of the rope that is coiled or Bl ver, 14. 
| rolled up. 5 e | one: 1c, 1 
BI'GOT (bigot, F. probably of bey and 16. to 2 
gott, Germ. or by God, Engl.) à perſon who To BI 
ſtiffly adheres to a party or prince. gether, tc 
- BIGOT/TED, become a bigot, zealouſly coſtive ; 
| and obſtinately adhering to a party or princi- BIND 
ple in religion. e | BINDE 
BIGOT'TISM, a ftiff adherence to 1 BINDI 
party or opinion, though without or again BIND\ 
reaſon. | | BI'NDI 
_ BIJU/GOUS (byugus,. L.) yoked or cou- WW when a h 
pled together. | | BINN | 
BILIN'/GUOUS (bilinguis, L.) that can Born Ge. 
| ſpeak two languages; double tongued, de· BINO A 
ceitful. | dot comp 
 -- BIL/IOUS. (bilieſus, L.) full of bile “ en : 
choler. | vi Binomial xc 
BILL of Debt (in Commerce) is the ſame 3 quantities; 
a bond or writing obligatory; only being is called 
drawn in Engliſb, it is called a bill; — ing of me 
when in Latin a bond; or a bill is a 618" ultinomig 


| 


bond without any condition annexed, N 
A vv! 
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I B 
only in power, containing a rational rectan- 
8 cle, are compounded, the whole line B D ſhall 


BI 


a bond has a penalty and condition. 
BILL of Review. See Review. - | 
BILL (in Parliament) a paper containing 

propoſitions offered to the houſes to be paſſed 

by the king, and then preſented to the king 


to paſs into an act or law. 
BIL'LETS, little Iands. " ky 

- BIL!LON (in coinage) a fort of baſe metal 
either of gold or filver, in the mixture of 


E which copper predominates  _ 
BIMA'*RIAN (bimaris, L.) of or per- 


taing to two ſeas. 


BIME/DIAL (with Mathematicians) if two | 
5 3 medial lines, as 


— D BC and CD 
BY, eas commenſurable 
be irrational, and is calleda firſt bimedial line, 
. BYNARY Arithmerick, an arithmetick, 
in which, inſtead of the 10 figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progreſſion 


from ro to 10, only two figures are uſed ; the 
two figures are o and 1, and the cypher mul-. 


tiplies every thing by 2, as in common arith- 
metick by 10. Thus 1 is 1, 10. 2, 11. 3, 
o | | 


BINARY Number, one compoſed of two 


units. 


BINARY Meaſure (in Mufick) is a mea- |, 


ſure wherein you beat equally, or the time 
of riſing is equal to that of falling. 


To BIND; I bound, bound or bounden, 


» | 


(binden, Sax.) 1. To confine with bonds, to 


enchain: 2. to gird, to enwrap, to involve. 


3. to faſten to any thing: 4. to faſten toge- 


ther: 5. to cover a wound with dreſſings and | 


bandages: 6, to compel, to conſtrain: 7. to 


obige by ſtipulation! or oath : 8. to oblige by | 


duty or law: g. to oblige by kindneſs : 10. to 
confine, to hinder; 11. to hinder the flux 
of the bowels, to make coftive : 12. To re- 


ſtrain: 13. to bind a book, to put it in a co- 


ver: 14. to bind to, to oblige to ſerve ſome. 
one; 1 65 to bind to, to contract with any body: 
16. to b:nd over, to oblige to make appearance. 


To BIND. 1. To contract the parts to- 


gether, to grow ſtiff and hard: 2. to make | 
| coſtive : 3. To be obligatory. _ 


BIND; a ſpecies of hops. 
BINDER; a fillet, a ſhred cut to bind with. 
BINDING (from to bind) a bandage. 
BINDWEED, an herb. 248, | 
BI'NDING (with Falconers) is a tiring, or 
go e ſeizes. | ö 
binn | | 
hes 3 4 e, Sax.) a great cheſt to put 
BINO'MIAL Root (in Mathematicks) is a 
: * Pap of two poſes Joined by the 
: Thus x-+y or a Tb, or is a 
Binomial root, ae ths by! r 
quantities ; If it has three parts as xyz, 
it is called a Trinomial, and any root conſiſt · 


Ing of more than three parts is called a. 
ultinomial, : 2 


| BUSTER 8 


| BL 

| BINO/MINOUS (binominis, L.) that hath 
| two names. | e 
| BVPAROUS 
forth twice, 

BIPE/DAL (of bipedalis, L.) of two feet 
| long, wide, &c, | . 

BIPEDAL/ITY 
length of two feet. 

BiPEDA'NEOUS (Gipedaneus, L.) two 
feet thick, deep or hollow within the ground. 
| BIPET'ALOUS (of bis and aN, Gr.) 
conſiſting of two flower leaves = 
BIQUA'/DRATE, i. e. a double quadrate or 


(biparus) that hath brought 


* + 


(bipedalitas, L.) the 


* 


ſquare, | 
EIRD's Eye, Foot; Tongue, Neft, ſo many 
difterent kind of herbs. APD 
The BIRTH of a Meſs (on Shripboard) the 
proper place for a meſs to put their cheſts in. 
BIRTH- Wort, an herb, e 
BIRT H (Beoppe, Sax.) the 
traction or original of a perſon. 2 
BIRTH (Sea Term) is us'd to ſignify 
room or covenience for, either for ſailing or 
living; hence the phraſe 3 he has gotten a 
good birth, which means he has gotten a 
good place, for either convenience or profit. 
BIRT H RIGHT (of beopnpe, and pike, 
Sax.) the honour or eſtate belonging to the 
firſt- born or prior in birth. 
BISCOTIN (Confect.) a confection made 
of fine flower, powder'd ſugar, marmalade, 
the white of eggs, GC e. . 
BISHOPRICK (of bipcod and nic a 
kingdom, Sax.) the province or juriſdiction 
. a 1 
BIS HOP's Leaves, an herb. . 
B BISHOP's Wort, the plant called alſo 
| Catharine's flower, 3 1 
BISMUTH, otherwiſe called tin glaſs, is 
a mineral and ſemi-metal, compoſed of the 
firſt matter of tin; its ſubſtance is hard, hea- 
vy, ſharp, and brittle, of a large grain, poliſn d 
white and ſhinning. It is alſo called Mar- 
caſite, on account of its extraordinary white- 
neſs and beauty. It contains an arſenical 
- ſalt that renders it very dangerous to be taken 
inwardly, _ SN, hs 
BIS'QUET (probably of is, twice, and 
coctus, baked) a ſort of hard baked-breador cake. 
BISKET 7 (with Confectioners) a come 
BIS Er Z poſition of fine flower, eggs, 
ſagar, We.. To 
To BISSE/CT, See Biſect. 1 8 
(with Painters, &c.) a co- 
BI'STRE & lour made of the ſoot of chim- 
neys boiled, and afterwards diluted in water, 
to waſh their defigns. 
BI'SUS, or Panis Bifius (ancient Deeds) a 
brown loaf, or brown bread. - 
BISUL'COUS (biſculus, L.) cloven-fgoted, 
forked. | | . 
BIT, a little piece of any thing. | 
A BITE (a bixe, Sax.) any hurt made by 
the teeth; alſo a quantity bitten off at once; 
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Wk VS: 
rent at ſeven pence half-penny. . 


| neſs. of taſte, or pungency of words, c. 


and unctious, which Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh 
into three ſorts, hard, ſoft, and liquid or oily; 


ſomething like brimſtone. The ancients uſcd 
it inſtead of mortar for bui ding, and alſo in- | 


of its having as it were two bellies for its 


fituation of the ſuperficial parts of any black 


"FL 


| | ry 


alfo 2 cheat, a tricker; alſo 2 ſharping | painfvuller, and is one of che ſymptoms of 


BIT'T, a piece of filver in Barbados, cur- | 
BI'TINGNESS (of bixan, Sax.) ſharp- 


BITTER (bixen, Sax.) 1. Having a hot, 
acrid, biting taſte, like wormwood : 2. ſharp, 
cruel, ſevere: 3. calamitous, miſerable : 
4. painful, inclement : 5. ſharp, reproachful, 
ſatyrical: 6. mournful, afflifted : 7, in any 
manner, unpleafing or hurtfyl. og. 

BITTERLY (from bitter) 1. With a bit» 
ter taſte: 2. in a bitter manner, ſorrowfully, 
calamitouſly : 3. ſharply, ſeverely. 

"BITTERNESS (from bitter) 1. A bitter 
taſte: 2. malice, grudge, hatred, implaca- 
bility : 3. ſharpneſs, ſeverity of temper : 4. 
fatyre, piquancy, keenneſs of reproach : 5. 
ſorrow, vexation, affliction. F 

BITUMEN, an inflammable matter, fat. 


ſome bitumens are foſſils, others are found 
floating on lakes, and others ſpring out of the 
earth like fountains, one kind of it is a ſort 
of ſlime, clammy like pitch, and ſmelling 


| ſtead of oil for lamps. | SON, 
BIVEN'TER (with Anatomiſts) the fixth 

muſcle of the jaw, and laſt of thoſe that ſerve 

to open it; it is called Biventer on account 


two extremities, and a tendon in the mid- 

Ig 
BIX-WORT, an herb: een 
BLACK (blac, Sax.), a colour, is fome- 


what opaque and porous, which imbibing all 


the light falling on it reflects none, and for 
that reaſon exhibits no colour. 
BLAGEKNESS (blaenepre, Sax.) ſeems 
to ariſe from ſuch a peculiar texture and 


body, that doth, as it were, deaden and 
| abſorb the light fallen upon it, and reflects 
none or very little of it outwards to the eye. 
BLACK-BIRD, a bird well known. 
BLACK Sulpbur (with Chymifts) 1 


| To BLACKEN (of blacian, Sax.) to 
make or grow hiack ; to ſcandalize, @c, 

BLACK-SMITH (of blac and Smi'd, 
Sax.) a worker in iron. 5 
« BLADE (blæd, Sax.) a leaf, with Bota- 
nis, the firſt ſprout of a plant that comes 


out of the ground, ſo long as it is eaſy to 


be cropped. 
BLADE, a bravo, an hector; alſo a ſpruce 


fellow, a beau. 8 


ing. 5 
BLAIN (blen, Du, ble ene, Sax.) with 


© Surgeons, an angry puſh, ſomewhat reſem- 


To BLADE it, to go flaunting or vapour- | 


the plague. K : 
BLAIN (in Cattle) a diſtemper, being a 
bladder full of wind and water, riſing from 
the root of the tongue, which grows Jarge, 
and will at laſt ſtop the breath of the beaſt. 
BLAMEABLE (from &lame) culpable, 
fauity. | 
Virtüe is placed between two extremes, 
which are on both ſides equally blameablr, 
„ Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
BLA MEAB L ENESS (from bl.zmeabl:) 
fault, the ſtate of being liable to Blame. 
BLAMEABLY (from blemeable) eulpably, 
in a manner liable to cenfure, | 
To BLAME (6/amer, F.) 1. To cenſure, 


to charge with a fault: it generally implies 


a ſlight cenſure: 2. to blame has uſually the 
particle for before the fault: 3. ſometimes, 
but rarely, F. „ | 
BLAME (from the verb.) 1. Fault, im- 
putation of a fault: 2. crime, that which 
produces or deſerves cenſure: 3. hurt, 
BLAMEFULL (from blame and full) 
criminal, guilty, meriting Mme. 
BLAMELESS (from blame.) 1. Guiltleſs, 
innocent, exempt from cenſure or blame: 2, 
ſometimes it is uſed with . | 


We will be 5lameleſs of this thine oath, 


cently, without crime. | 
_  BLAMELESSNESS (from Bþlamel fs) in- 
nocence, exemption from cenſure. 5 


BLAMER (from blame) one that blanes 


or finds fault, a cenſurer. i 


BLAME-WORTHY (from blame and 
worthy) culpable, blameable, worthy of blam: 
or cenſure, EIT rs | 
A BLANCHER (Hanſchifeur, F.) a 
| whitener. | 7 
BLANCH ING (#/anchement, F. ) a white. 
ening. . | 8 
BLANCH-LION (i. e. white lion) the 
title of one of our purſevants at arms. 
BLAN'DIMENT (Sandimentum, L.) a 
thing pleaſantly done or ſpoken. 
BLANK'NESS, paleneſs, &c. a being 


out of countenance or abaſhed. 
zs expreſſed by this characte. 00 


BLANK Verſes, verſes without rhimes. 
BLAPSIGONVA (SN,, Gr.) a dif- 
eaſe in bees when they do not breed, or their 
young ones miſcarry. . 
BLASPHE'MATORINESS, blaſphe- 
wenne T - 
BLASPHE'MER (Blaſpher:ateur, F. blaſ- 
phemator, L.) one who ſpeaks blaſphemy- 
BLASPHE/MY (HN i., Gr.) an vt: 
tering of reproachful words, tending to tht 
diſhonour of God, &c. vile, baſe language. 
BLASPHE/MOUSNESS (blaſpheme, J. 
blaſphemia, L. Bhaoqpnuit, Gr.) blaſphemy: 
. BLASTED (of blap'o, Sox.) withered 
with the winds; marr'd, ſpoiled, deſtroy” 


bling the ſmali-pox, but redder and much 


ed „ 
BLASTED 


A. 


. 3 Vaete ü. 17. 
BLAMELESSLV (from blameleſs) inno- 


TW; 
bliſters 


blames 


e and 
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a being 
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.) a diſ- 
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F. blaſ- 
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.) an ut 
9 to the 
inguage. 
beme, F. 
aſphem), 
withered 
_  deftroy* 


AS TEU 
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. ? 
. x . p . , * 


BLASTED Corn, corn that is poor 
thin in the ear, having but little in jt. | 
BLE (in Botany) the inward bark of a 
tree, F wn” YT 
To BLEACH (probably of Blerſen, Teut. 


to dry in the ſun, ol | 
BLEAKN ESS, coldneſs of the wind. 
BLEAR-eyed, having the external cover- 
ing of the eyes red and turned outwards, 
" BLEATING {of blæzan, Sax.) the cry- 
ing of ſheep. | 2 
BLEEDING (of blezan, Sax.) ſending 
or letting out of blodde. 
_ BLEPHAROXIS'TUM (of Batpagor, and 
tow, to ſcrape off, Gr.) an inſtrument for 
pulling hairs out of the eye-lid, _ 
* BLES'SEDNESS (of blepz1an, Sax.) fe- 
licity, beatitude. | 
Sax.) having the eyes covered. 
BLIND MNetz/e, and herd. | 
BLIND'NESS (blindnepre, Sax.) want 
of ſight, a privation of the ſenſation of ſight, 
ariſing from a total deprivation of the organs 


of it, or an inveluntary obſtruction of their 


functions. 3 OO, 
BLIS FULNEss (of blippe and full, Sax.) 

happineſs. 5 . 5 
To BLIS SOM, to leap as a ram does up- 


on a ewe, 


To BLISTER (bluyſer, Dutch) to raiſe | 


bliſters. = | 


BLITES, a kind of beet, an herb that has | 


ſcarce any taſte or ſcent. 


BLITH/NESS | (of blieneppe, 


 BLITH'SOMNESS F Sax.) a being very 


pleaſant or mer x. 
BLITH'LY (of be and lif, Sax. life) 
briſſcly, readily, faſt, apace.  ' 
. BLOACH, a puſtule, wheal or ſmall 
telling, V 
. BLOCK, a piece of marble as it comes 
out of the quarry. _ EXP 
BLOCK (with Falconers) the perch where- 
on the hawk is kept. | 1 1 


BLOCK Lands, a piece of land ancient- 


ly, that which is now called freehold land. 


than ſingle blocks, tho' much flower. 
BLOCK and BLOCK (Sea J. erm) a phraſe 
uſed when two blocks meet, in haling any 


tackle or hallyard, having ſuch blocks be- 
. longing to them. 


. FISH-BLOCK (in a Ship) is a block hung | 


in a knot at the end of a davit; the uſe of 
It is to hale up the flooks of the anchor to a 
ſhip's bow, | | 
SNATCH-BLO CR (in a Ship) is a large 
ock with a ſhiver in it, and a notch cut 
through one of its cheeks, for the more 
ready receiving in of any rope. 
for the fall of the winding tackle, 


BLINDFOLD (of blind and fealdan, 


It is uſed 


« 
— * 
1 
| 4 


4 
; 


: 
* 


| der 7 ſlau ghter . 


or in bloſſom. 


by boiling a quarter of a pound of 
a pint and half of water. 


ö 


To BLOCK ADE (Military Term) to flop 
or ſhut up all the avenues and paſſages, and 
hinder all intelligence being ſent into or out of 
town or fort; ſo that it may receive no 


relief. 
Blechen, Dut. or æblecen, Sax.) to whiten, | 


BLOCK'HEAD (of block, Teut. and 


 heafo, Sax. the head) a ſtupid, ignorant, 


fellow, GS. : | 
BLOCK'ISH (of block, Teut.) ignorant 


| ſtupid, 


BLOCK/ISHNESS, ſtupidity, Cc. | 

BLOOD (blow, Sax. and Dan.) a warm red 
liqour or humour, circulating by means of ar- 
teries and veins through every part of the body; 
by microſcropes the blobd appears to confiſt of 
little red globules ſwim ming in an aqueous li- 
qour, ſuppoſed to be the cruor and ſerum, 
1 BLOOD/LESS (blodler, Sax. ( having no 
blood. „„ | 

BLOOD'/INESS (of blovigneppe, Sax.) 
a being bloody in body; alfo bloody-mindede | 


neſs. 


BLOOD-/hed, 


the ſpilling of blood, mur- 
BLOOD-ſborten, a diſtemper of the eyes, 

when the blood veſſels are very much extended, 

ſo as to make the eyes appear red. = 
BLOOM'ING 2 (of blorm of blotgp- 
BLOOM'Y mian, Sax.) bloſſoming. 


BLOS'SOMLESS, without bloſſoms. 

BLUE Mantle, the title of one of our 
purſe vants at arms. 8 OW 

Turnſole BLUE, a blue uſed by painters, 
turnſole in 


BLU'ING of Metals (with Gilders) is the 
heating any metal till it has aſſumed a blue 
colour. | „„ 

To BLUNDER (blunderen, Dutch.) 1. To 
miſtake groſsly, to err very widely, to miſtake 
ſtupidly : it is a word implying contempt: 2. 
to flounder, to ſtumble. © 9g . 

To BLUND ER; to mix fooliſhly or 
blindly. V 8 
BLUNDER (from the verb) a groſs or 


ſhameful miſtake. 


* 


| BLUNDERER (from blunder) a man apt 
Double BLOCKS (in a Ship) are ſuch as | | 

are uſed when much ftrength is required, 
becauſe they will purchaſe with more eaſe 


to commit blunders, a blockhead, 
BLUNT, having a dull edge or point, 
A BLUNT Fellow, one who is ſincere and 

plain in his diſcourſe, not uſing fawning or 

complaiſance, but freely reproving perſons for 


their follies or vices. 


BLUNTT SEH, ſomething blunt, not very 
ſharp. V 
To BLUR, to blot or tain paper with ink, 
alſo to make a houſe ſound with a trumpet. 
To BLURT oz, to ſpeak raſhly and in- 
conſiderately. | 1 5 
BLUSH, a redneſs in the face, proceeding 
from modeſty, | | 3 | | 
BLUSH'ING,' a phenomenon in the animal 


economy excited from a ſenſe of ſhame, 


Se. f 
BOARI'SH » 


BOAR ISHNESS. (of bapire and nepre, | bend, beeauſe it tives way when it is trod upon, 


Fax. ſwiniſh diſpoſition, | or quayg, Eng. or rather gpzp, Sax. and 

£ 250 BOAST 40%, Welch.) 1. Brag, to] vac, render, and ſoft, Baxter) a maſh. 9 
Aaiſplay one's own worth, or actions, in great 3 full of water and mu. 5 70 
Words, to talk oftentatioufly ; with of : 2. BOG'G LE-BOE, a bugbear to fright h 

8 ſometimes. it is uſed with in: 3. to exalt | children. Ae Mien | of 
one's elf. © © © 1 BOICININ'GA, an animal (in America) 7 
© To BOAST; to brag of, to difplay with | call'd the rattle - ſnake, whoſe bite is deadly, Rich 
oſtentatious language: 2. to magnify, to | except a ſpeedy remedy be applied, . a 
. g BOILING (in Phyficks) the agitation of a l 25 i 

BOAST (from the verb.) 1. A cauſe of | fluid body, riſing from fire being applied of 0. 


boaſting, an occafion of pride, the thing | to it. h ; 
baer : 2. an expreſſion pf oftentation, a BOIS'TEROUSNESS, tempeſtuouſneſs, prevent 


proud ſpeech. g. x 7S'S unrulineſs. f | ; ; 1 
BOASTER (from boaff) a bragger, a man | BOLD (bald, Sax.) 1. Daring, brave, bolts 
that vaunts any thing oftentatiouſly, f ſtout, courageous, magranimous, fearleſs, in- da 
BO AST FUL (from boaſt and full) often» trepid : 2, executed with ſpirit, and without mortar 
tatious. inelined to drag. mean caution: 3. confident, not ſcrupulous, 7 5 
 " BOASTINGLY. (from bvaſting) oftenta- | not timorous: 4. impudent, rude: 5. licen - which. 
tiouſly. . = +  ] tious, ſuch as ſhew great liberty of fiction: L the 
BOAT (bar, Sax.) 1. A veſſel to paſs | 6- ſtanding out to the view, ſtriking to the Ae 
the water in. It is diſtinguiſhed from other | eye : 7. open, ſmooth, even, level: a ſailor's Rag 
| veſſels by being ſmaller and uncovered, and | term: 8. to make bold ; to take freedoms; jags 01 
5 commonly moved by rowing : 2. a ſhip of a phraſe not grammatical, though common. from fl 
8 mall fize, as a paſſage-boat, packet-boat, &c. To be bold is better, as I avs bold to ſpeak, are. 
5 © BOCARDO” (with Logicians) the fifth | Some men have the fortune to be eſteemed Cen 
| mode of the third figure, In a fyllogiſm in | wits, only for mating bold to ſcoff at theſe clenche 
l Bocardo, the firſt propofition is particular | things, which the greateſt part of mankind end wh 
br And negative, the ſecond univerſal, and the | reverence. Tillotſon. | Dia 
wþ middle term the fubje&t of the two propoſi- | To BOLDEN {from bold) to make bold, of iron 
1 4 JJ io: Ito give courage. e | bolts, t 
i. 1; Some animal is not man, 55 | BOLDFACE (from bold and face) impu- Naval 
1 a. Every animal is endued with ſenſation, | dence, ſaucineſs: a term of reproach and re- which 
Y . Therefore there is ſomething endued with | prehenſion. 1 driven i 
we T enſation beſides man. e BOLDFACED (from bold and face) im- 


raliſii) a ſolid, extended, palpable ſubſtance, | BOLDLY (from bold.) 1. In a bold man- 

- compoſed of matter, form, and privation, | ner, with courage, with ſpirit; 2. it may 
according to the Peripatetick, perhaps be ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe, for 
2. Of an aſſemblage of hooked heavy at- | impudently. | - _ 
toms, according to the Corpuſcularians and | BOLDN ES S (from bold.) 1. Courage, 
Fpicureans; ofa certain quantity of extenſion | bravery, intrepidity, ſpirit, fortitude, magna- 
according to Des Cartes ; of a fyſtem or aſ- | nimity, daringneſs: 2. exemption from cau- 
ſociation of ſolid mafſy, hard, impenetrable, | tion, and ſcrupulous nicety : 3. freedom, li- 
moveable particles ranged or diſpoſed in this or 4 berty : 4. confident truſt in God: 5. aſſurance, 
that manner according to Sir Iſaac Newton ; freedom from fear: 6. impudence. 
whence reſult bodies of this or that form, To BOLT into company, is to come ſudden- 
diſtinguiſhed by this or that name; others de- | ly, unexpectedly or rudely into it. | 
Hne body to be that which has extention, re- | BOLTER, a cant name for one who con- 
ſiſtance, and is capable of motion, | ceals himſelf in his own houſe or ſome pri- 

BODY, with regard to animals, is us'd in | vileged place, and dares only peep and not 

_ oppoſition to the ſou}, wiz, for that part | go out from his retreat, — © 
compoſed of bones, muſcles, canals, juices, | BOLT-HEAD (with Chymiſs) a long ftrait- 
nerves, Ce. in which ſenſe body makes the | necked glaſs veſſel for diſtillations, which be- 
ſubject of anatomy. | = ing fitted to the noſe of an alembick, or ſtill, 

Regular BODY (in Geometry) one which | is called a receiver; and when the neck of 
has all the angles and fides ; as alſo all the | one is well joined to the neck of another it“ 

Planes which compoſe the ſurface, alike and | called a double veſſel, | | thedpuil 

equal; of which there are no more than | Fend BOLTS (in a ſhip) are a fort 


BODY (bodige, Sax. as defined by Natu- | pudent. 
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| bs 4 wo fuſes i 
ive kinds, the dodecaedron conſiſting of 12 Fender BOLTS & of bolts made with the-] "hah 
pentagons, the bexaedron, icoſaedron of 20, | long and thick heads, and ſtruck into the ut- they un 


octaedron of 8 pentagons, and 7etraedron of 4. | termoſt wales or bends of the ſhip, to fave into the 
angles and the cube of 6 ſquares, Theſe are | the fides of her from hurts, gallings and WF which ! 
called Platonich bodies. ]Ibruiſes. ed powder: 
BUG ; ſome derive it of baagen, Dut, to] Set BOLTS (in a big] are a fort of boltsu fi all the 1 


4 


con- 
e pri- 
1d not 


ſtrait - 
ch be- 
r ſtill, 
ck of 
er it is 


a ſort 
N with 
he ut- 
'0 ſave 
'S and 


Its uſed 
for 


e BOLTS (in 2%) are bolts made uſe | 


b ordnance are faſtened. . eee 
= 57Tranſum BOLTS (with Gunners) are bolts 


| clenched with a riveting hammer, at the 


of iron, which are uſed to drive out other 


| exerciſe or arguing caſes among. 


N { + 7 
. 
. . 
- - 


1 * 4 


„ 


for forcing the planks and other works, and [compoſition in the fuſce being ſpent, it Fre 


tobring them cloſe together. | 
of for bringing of the planks and thoſe parts, 


which go betwixt the cheeks of a gun-car- 
riage to ſtrengthen the eranſums, - | 

Priſe BOLTS (with Gunyers) large knobs 
of iron on the cheek of a carriage, which 
prevent the handſpike from ſliding, when 
it is poiſing up the breech of a piece. ; 
_ Traverſe BOLTS (with Ganners) two ſhort 
bolts, put one into each end of an Engli 


mortar carriage, which ſerves to traverſe the 


6 Bracket BOLTS (with Gunners) bolts 
which go thro? the cheeks of a mortar, and 
by the help of the coins keep it fixed to the 
elevation given her, - 1 

Rag BOLTS (in a 45 are ſuch as have 
jags or barbs on each fide to keep them 
from flying out of the hole in which they 
8 


Clench BOLTS (in a ſhip) bolts that are 
end where they come through. 


Drive BOLTS (in a pip) are long pieces 


— 


bolts, tree nails or the like. 5 | 
Forelo:k BOLTS (in a ſip) are thoſe 
which have a forelock of iron at the end 
driven in to keep it from ſtarting back. 
| BOLTING (in Gray's 8 a kind of 
e ſtudents. 
BO LUs (with Phyſicians) a medicine pre- 
pared of a conſiſtence ſomewhat thicker than 
honey; being a quantity that can be taken on 
the point of a knife at one mouthful, 
BOLUS Armoniacus, i, e. Bole armoniackh, 


— 
F< ces 


1 


the powder in the bomb with a great 
blowing up whatever is about it, and the 
height it goes in the air, and; the force wit 

which it falls, makes it go deep into the 


* 


earth. 


rce, 


BOND (bond, Sax, bound.) It is writ- 
ten indifferently, in many of its ſenſes, hond 
or band; 1, Cords, or chains, with which 
any one is bound: 2. ligament that holds any 
thing together: 3. union, connection: 4. 
chains, impriſonment, captivity : 5. cement 


| of union, cauſe of union, link of connexion; 


6. a writing of obligation to pay a ſum, or 
perform a contract: 7. obligation, law by 
which any man is obliged, _ NN 
BOND {from bind, perhaps from Bound, 
gon Zebonden, Sax.) capture, in a ſervile 
ſtate, „ 


BONDAGE (from bond) captivity, im- 


priſonment, ſtate of reſtraint. 


BOND SOCOME (Common Law) a cu- 
ftom of the tenants being bound to grind 
their corn at the lord's mill. 5 

BOND (in Carpentry) a term uſed, as 
make good bond, ſignifies faſten two or more 
pieces together, either with tenanting, or 
mortifing, or dove-tailing. | = 

BOND (with Anatomiſts) a part of the body, 
white, hard and brittle, undiſtendably and 


void of ſenſation; ſupporting and ſhaping the 


whole body, covered with a membrane called 
Perrofteum, which is extremely ſenſible ; bones 
are generally hollow and contain an oily ſub- 
ſtance called marrow : the texture of bones 


| conſiſt in thin Lamina or plates, lying over 


one another, and they of fibres, running 
lengthways, ſome to the extremities; but 
others not ſo far, none of them terminating 


in a direct end; but are continued tranſverſly 


and ſomewhat arched, the fibres of ane fide 


a ſort of crumbling earth or ſtone found in ſ meeting with thoſe of the other; ſo that 


Armenia, uſed by Phyſicians and Painters, 
W. | __ BOMBS(Gun- 
nery)large ſhells 
of - caſt iron, 
having large 
vents to receive 
the fuſees, theſe 
fuſees B are 
2 made of wood, 
Sy” i and drove full of 
2 compoſition 
made of meal 
powder, | 
phur and ſalt- 
| petre. After 
the bomb has been filled with this poder, the 
fuſees is driven into the vent within an inch of 
the head, and pitched over to preſerve it; 
they uncaſe the fuſee when they put the bomb. 
into the mortar and ſalt it with meal powder, 
which having taken fire by the flaſh of the 
powder in the chamber of the mortar, burns | 


all the time the bomb is in the air, and the } BOOTES (Cs, an ox, and 4k, to drive, 


ſul- | 


then ſaid to come booming. - 


| they are continuations of one another in a ſort 


of long ellipſes, not of equal lengths; but 
ſome longer, others ſhorter. | | 

BONE'LESS (of banleap, Sax.) without 
bones, V 11 

BON ITY (bonitas, L.) goodneſs. 

The ſhip has her Courſe and BONNET 
abroad (Sea phraſe) is as much as to ſay, ſhe 
has the. bonnet added to her courſe, which be- 
Vw. 8 1 

BON'NINESS (of bonus, L.) ſpruceneſs, 
cleverneſs. | 3 | 
BO'NYNESS, a being bony or full of 
bones, 2 

 BOOK'ISHNESS (of boc and iſb, an ad- 
ject. termin. and neppe, Sax.) diſpolition to 
read books much. | Ps 

BOOM'ING (Sea term) uſed of a ſhip 
when the makes all the fail ſhe can, and is 


. 


BOOR/ISHNESS, clowniſhneſs. 
300 TS, the plant Marigold, 
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j. e. the ox:driver) the name of a northern, 
conſtellation, containing 34 ſtars, called alſo 
Arfopbylax, and in Engliſh King Charles's 
Fain, 3 3 0 e 
BOOT “Y (butin, F. or of beute, Teut. 
or of bute, Du.) prey, ſpoil, pillage, prize. 
To play BOOTY, to prevaricate, to play a 
Jofing game, to draw in others to play. 
BORAX (borax, low Lat.) an artificial 
falt, prepared from fal armoniac, nitre, cal- 
cined tartar, ſea ſalt, and alum, diſſolved in 
wine. It is principally uſed to ſolder metals, 
and ſometimes an uterine ingredient in medi- 
cine, Quincy. : | | | 


BORN, the participle paſſive of bear. 


Clodius may be bold and inſolent, born away 


by his paſſion, Szuift. 


To be BORN (derived from the word to 


bear, in the ſenſe of bringing forth 5 as my 
mother bore me twenty years ago; or I was 
born twenty years ago. 1. To come into life, 
Nor nature's law with fruitiefs ſorrow 
menen, 5 


But die, O mortal man! for thou waſt born. 


| | | Prior. 
2. It is uſually ſpoken with regard to cir- 
cumſtances; as he was horn a prince, he was 
born to empire, he was born for greatneſs, that 
is, formed at the birth. 5 
Yet man is born unto trouble, as the ſparks 
fly upwards. Fob. v. 7. „ 
A friend loveth at all times, and a brother 
is born for adverſity. Prov. xvii. 17. 
B OROUGH (bonhoe, Sax.) 1. It ſigni- 
fied anciently a ſurety, or a man bound for 
others. As the old laws uſe it, it is not a 


borough town, that is, a franchiſed town, but 
| pledge of an hundred free perſons, 
therefore called a free borough, or francplegium, | | 

| | I conſigned: as follows, the maſter, purſer, 


a main 


2. A town with a corporation. 
BOROUGH Enxgliſp, is a cuſtomary 
deſcent of lands or tenements, whereby, in 
all places where this cuſtom holds, lands and 
tenements deſcend to the youngeſt ſon ; or, 
if the owner have no iſſue, to the youngeſt 
brother. Corel. . | | 


BOSC AGE (boſcage, F.) wood, or wood- | 


lands ; repreſentation of woods, 

BOSKY (boſque, F.) woody, _ 
BOSON (corrupted from boatſwwain.) 
BOSS (5%, F.) 1. 
ment raiſed above the reſt ef the work, a 


ſhining prominence : 2, the part riſing in the | 


midſt of any thing: 3. a thick body of any 
kind. . | 8 

BOSVEL, a ſpecies of crosufoot. | 

. BOTANICAL Z (from Bram, Gr. an 

- BOTANICK { herb) relating to herbs, 

Kjlled in herbs. | 


BOTANIST {ror botany) one ſkilled in 


plants, one who ſtudies the various ſpecies of 
plants, ad e 

BOTANOLOGY (637av:3ia, Gr.) a 
_ diſcourſe upon plants, | | 


_ BOTANY (from Era, GT; an herb) ü 


1. That collection of veſſels 


1. A ſtud, an orna- 


| | B 0 A 


the ſcience of plants, that part of natural 
hiſtory which relates to vegetables. 

BRAIN. (bnzgen, Sax, breyne, Dutch.) 
and organs in 
the head, from which ſenſe and motion ariſe: 


2. that part in which the underſtanding i; 


placed; therefore taken for the underſtand. 
ing: 3. ſometimes the affections. 
To BRAIN (from the noun) to dafh out 
the brains, to kill by beating out the brains, 
BRAINISH (from brain) hot-headed, 
furious; as cerebroſus in Latin. | 
BRAINLESS (from brain) filly, thought- 


{| leſs, witleſe. 


BRAINPAN (from brain and pan) the 
{kull eontajning the brains, 7 

BRAINSICK (from brain and fich) diſeaſed 
in the underſtanding, adgdle-headed,: giddy, 
thoughtleſs, O I abs Sed 8 

BRAINSICKLY (from brainfick) weakly, 
headily. . | 


BOTANO SOPHISTS (of Bean, an 
herb, and copigNg, a ſophiſter, Gr.) a bota. 
niſt or one ſkilled in herb. 

BO'THRION (ge, of 660%, a ditch, 
Gr.) a kind of hollow, narrow and hard ulcer 
in the tunica cornea ; alſo the ſocket of the 
teeth. + err d VVV! 
TO BOTTOM off (a Drinking term) to 
drink the laſt draught of a pot of drink, 


or the laſt glaſs of a bottle of wine. 


BOTTOM'LESS (of bozan, and leap, 
Sax.) having no bottom. 1 WEE 

BOTTOMRY (fo called from the bot- 
tom of the Ship) is a fort of uſury that is 
founded upon the ſafe return of a ſhip, from 
the voyage to the place where her cargo is 


mate or other perſon takes up a certain ſum 
of money at 20, 30, 40, or more per Cent. 
to be paid at the ſafe return of the ſnip, but 
If the ſhip be taken by enemies, or pirates, 
or founders at ſea, the lender loſes his mo- 
ney. LI CE 
BOVIL'LON (with Farriers) is a lump of 
fleſh or excreſcence growing either upon or 
juſt by the fruſh, which makes the fruſh 
ſhoot out like a pump, which is called the 
neſh blowing upon the fruſh, and makes a 
horſe nn, wooty r BY 
BOUL/DER Wall (Arcbitect.) certain 
walls built of round flints or pebbles, laid on 
a ſtrong mortar; uſed where the ſea has 
a beach caſt up, @c. 
- BOULE'TE (with Horſemen) a term uſed 
of a horſe, when the fetlock or paſtern joint 


| bends forward, and out of its natural ſitua- 


tion; F. 

 BOULTINE (with Arcbitects) a conver 
moulding, whoſe conyexity is but a 14th of 
the circle, and is placed next below the plinth 
in the Iuſcan and Dorick capital. | 
5 838 5 A BOUNCE, 


BRAINSICKNESS (from brainfict) in 
diſcretion, giddineſs. 
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A BOUNCE, a ſudden noiſe, as of gun- [ 


powder, &c. alſo a boaſt, 

To BOUNCE, to brag, to vapour or ſpeak 
boaſtingly ; alſo to make a crack with a very 
ile as gunpowder. | 

BOUNDEN (of bond, Sax.) pertaining 
to obligation, &c. 

BOUND'LESNESS (of bondlear, Sax.) 
having no bounds or limits. 

BOUN'T EQUSNESS (of bonte, F. of bo- 
nitas, L.) a giving plenteouſſy. 

BOUN'TIFULNESS, fulneſs of bounty, 


| liberality. . 


To BOUR'/GEON (bourgeonner, F.) to 
bud, to ſhoot, to pu forth buds. 
BOUT (of behzen, Sax. to beat) ftroke, 


BOUT (with Horſemen) a term uſed of a 
horſe, when he is over-done, and quite ſpent 
with fatigue. 5 1 

BOW (bo'ga of bygan, Sax. to bend) an 
inſtrument for ſhooting arrows. 85 
BOW (with Mar hematiciant) an inſtrument 


formerly uſed in navigation to take the height 
| of the ſun. | 


BOW (with Shipavrights) a beam of wood 


or braſs, with three long ſcrews that direct 


a lath of wood or ſteel to any part, common- 

ly uſed to make draughts of ſhips, &c. 

A bold BOW (of a Ship) is a broad bow. 
BOW Pieces (in a Ship) are the pieces of 


| ordnance at her bow. 


BOW Anchors ? anchors that are carried 

BOWERS 8 in the ſhip's bower. 

To BOW EL (of beyeau, F. or botulus, L.) 
a pudding) to take out the bowels. | | 


BOWER (of bun of bune, Sax. a par- 


lour) an arbour made or covered with greens 
inter wenn 8 1 
To BOWL (jouer a la boule, F.) to play 


| with bowls in a bowling-green, &c. 


A BOWL (bolle, Sax. boule, F.) a veſſel | 
or cup of wood, metal or earthen ware to 


drink out of. | | 
Check the BOW-LINE y (Sea Terms) 

| Eaſe the BOW-LINE L which im- 
Run up the BOW-LINE I port, let it 


be more ſlack. | | 
To BOWLT à Coney (Hunting term, of 
bouter, F.) to ſtart or put up a coney. | 
BOW'SING upon the tack (with Sailors) 
Genifies haling upon the tack. £ 
T— x BOW!YERS, this com- 
pany was incorporated 
anno 1622; but had been 
a fraternity long before ; 
and the company doubt- 
leſs more eminent when 
the long bow was more 
; | in uſe, before the inven- 
won of gunpowder. Their arms are argent 
2 a chevron between three floats, as many 
mullets. | f | n 


BOX (box=7neop, Sax.) the box tree, Or 


box- wood, 
* 2 & 4 


* 
* . 
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BOX (in Traffick) certain different quan- 
tities and weights of certain commodities. 
BOX and needle (with Mat brmaticianc) a 
ſmall compaſs applied to a theodolite or other 
ſuch inſtrument. uſed in ſurveying, &c. to 
find out how any place is ſituated, by the 
point of a needle, touched with a loadſtone's 
pointing towards the North, 15 
BOY (prob. of rate, Gr, but Minſeuny 
* it of bube, Teut.) a male child, a 
ad. | 
- BOY'ISHNESS, the acting like a boy, 
BRAB'BLER (of brabbelen, Du.) a wrang- 
ler, a brawler, 5 „ 
BRA'BANT,; fo called of Brabo, a noble 
Roman, and relation to Fulius Cejar, who 
attended him in his Callick expedition. A 
dutchy. | Ny ſn 
BRACE (a Hurting term) a couple or pair, 
as of bucks, dogs, felted, ai] G. 8 5 | 
BRACE (at Milan) a meaſure equal to 
1 2d ells Engliſh, | pe 
BRACE (at Venice) a meaſure equal to 2 
96 ells Engliſh, | 3 
To BRACE the yard (Sea phraſe) is to 
bring the yard to either ſide, 7 
BRACHELE TS (0/4 Records) hounds or 


beagles of the ſmaller and lower kind, 


— BRACHIO'LUM (with Mathen.#ticians) 
a member of an inſtrument uſed upon aſtro- 
labes, &c. and uſually made of braſs, with 
ſeveral joints, that the end or point may be 
ſet to any degree of the aſtrolabe, ſometimes 
called a creeping Index, 


BRACH/MANS ) ſo called of Brachmon 
BRA'MENS 5 or Bramba, the pre- 
BRAM INS ) ſeriber of their rights 


or 2 prieſts or learned men in Faſt India, 
anciently a ſort of philoſophers, which from 
their going naked were called gymnoſophiſts, 
and were to the Indians, as the Chaldees to 
the Afyrians, and the Magi to the Perſians, 
and the Druids to the ancient Britons and 
Gaul, 3 * Prey 
 BRACK'ISHNESS (of brack, Dut. ſalt) 
ſaltiſnneſs. 5 ER ES > by 
BRADS, a ſort of ſlender nails without 


| heads. 


BRAIN (metaphorically) is uſed for wit 


and judgment. 


 BRAIN'LESS (of breyne, Dut. bnæden, 
Sax. the brain) witleſs. _ oo ee 

BRAIN-SICK, crazy- headed; alſo fickle, 
oncantant. 0:15 0 3 

BRAL'SES (in Cookery) meat dreſſed a la 
braize, is either meat broiled upon the coals, 
or elſe baked in a campaign oven between tw. 
fires, one above, and the other below, _. * 

BRAN (of bonn, Sax. a river) at the be- 
ginning or end of the names of places, de- 
notes it to be a place ator near a river, as 
Branford. _ 5 och” to 

BRANCH (by Ana) is defined to be 
the diviſion of a ſtalk of a plant; in trees it 


* 


a 


| I called a bough, 
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A fruit BRANCH (with Gardeners) that | bravery) to bid defiance to the oracles of %. 
— Eft rage. 


vrhich ſhoots out of the cut of the preceding 
year, and is naturally of a conſiderable thick- 
neſs.. 

A BRANCH balf wood (with Gardeners) 
is one that is too groſs for a fruit branch, and 
too ſlender for a wood branch. 

Spurious word BRANCHES (with Gar- 
deners) are ſuch as come otherwiſe than from 
the cuts of the preceding year; * becauſe 
branches ſhould never come, but from thoſe 
of the laſt cut. 

BRANCHES (with Arcbitetit) the arches 


of Gothick vaults, which arches tranſverſing 


from one angle to another, diagonal-wiſe 
form a croſs between the two arches which 
make the fides of the ſquare, of Wang the 
arches are diagonals. _ 

' BRANCH'INESS, the Fulneſs or ſpread- 
ing of branches. 


'-BRASMAYTIAS, a kind of earthquake, x 


when the earth moves directly upwards. 

* BRASS (bnep, Sax.) a compound or 
fictitious wen. made by mixing. melted cop- 
per with Lapis calaminaris. = 

BRASSICOURT 8 (with Horſemen) an 
BRACHIcOURT S horſe whoſe fore 
legs are bended naturally, 


BRAS'SINESS (of bnainepre, Sax.) a | 


being braſſy. 
BRAVE (brave, F.) 1. Courageous, dar- 


Ing) bold, generous, bigh-ſpirited. 


From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 
Shows your brave heart victorious as your | 
eyes. ©. * Walker, 
2. Gallant, having a noble mein, lolty, 
graceful: 3. magnificent, grand, | 
But whoſoe'er it was, nature deſign'd 


Firſt a brave place, and then as brave x | 


1. A hector, a | 


mind. Denbam. 

4. Excellent, noble: it is an indeterminate 

word, uſed to expreſs the ſuperabundance of 
any valuable quality in men or things. 

BRAVE (brave, F.) 

man daring beyond decency or diſcretion :; 2. 
a boaſt, a challenge, a defiance. 

To BRAVE (from the noun.) 


defy, to challenge, to ſet at defiance: 2. to 


carry a boafting appearance of. 
BRAVELY (from brave) in a Ward man- 


ner, courageouſſy. gallantiy, ſplendidly. 
BRAVERY (from brave.) 1. Courage, 


magnanimity, generoſity, gallantry. Cer. | 


tainly it denotes no great &ravery of mind; 
to do that out of a deſire of fame, whick. 
we could not be prompted to by a generous 
paſſion for the glory of him that made us. 
SpeFator No. 255. 
2. Splenzour, magnificence: 3. ſhow, often- 
tation. 
Let princes chooſe miniſters more ſenſible 


of duty than of riſing, and ſuch as love bu-' 


ſineſs rather upon conſcience than upon bra- 

very. | 

1 Bravado, boaſt. | 
There axe thoſe that make it a potte of 


Bacon' * No. 37. 


1. 10 


3 
*, 


BR 


vine revelation. 


BRAVO (bravo, Ital, ) a man who mur. 
ders or hire. 


Bun, Sax.) linewineſs, hardneſs and ſtrong- 
nels. 

BRA'/ZENNESS (of braſs) appeariug like 
braſs ; alſo impudence. 


BREADTH (bnadnyrre, Sax. ) broadneſs, 
wideneſs, 


or pretending to be inſolvent. 
To BREAK à borſe in trotting (with Horſe. 


by trotting, in order to make him fit for a. 
gallop. 
To BREAM a ſhip. See to broom, 
BREAST (bpeope, 
| fleſhy part on the outfide of the Thorax of a 
human body, whoſe uſe in women is to ſe- 
parate the milk; and it is alſo one of 


| 


animal body which contains the heart and 
lungs. 
TO BREATH (prob. of bna'dian, Sas.) 


to receive and diſcharge the air as above. 


—— = 


may be breathed or drawn into the lungs by 
breathing, as a brcathable air. 
BREAT H LESS, void of breath, dead. 
BREDꝰWITE (bread pize,, Sax.) an im- 


in the aſſize of bread. 

To BREECH, to whip. _ 

BREED (with Horſemen) a. place where 
mares for breed and ſtallions are kept, in 
order to raiſe a ſtud, 


nouriſhing ; alſo educat.on. 
BREEZ. (brexza, Ital. 5, iſe, F.) a freſh 


alternately, for ſome certain hours of the day 
or night, only ſenſible near the coaſt. 


becauſe thoſe parts are generally obſerved to 
be moiſt) the forepart of the head; 
ſome ſay, the forehead bone, or the Gde and 
ſhelving bone of the Cranium, on each fide 
of the Hagittal Future. 
BREPHOTRO'PHY (brephotrophia, I. 
of Cezpdopin, of Cexpig, a babe, and ITY 
Gr. nouriſhment) an hoſpital for orphans 
BREVIER, a ſmall fort: of panting let 


ter, the ſame as this book, 


BREWERS were incor- t 0.57 
porated anne 1424. The 
'VIth year of Henry VI. Sh 
And cenfirmed the ſecond 
of queen Flizaberb; their 
arms are gales, on a \ chev- 
ron argent between three 
ſaltires of garbs, or as ma- 


Dy uns ſable. 


BRAWN'INESS (of brazon, of bar, and 


To clear a BREACH, is to remove the 
rubbiſh out of it. 4 
| Sax.) 2 


A BREAK, a turning bankrupt, a being 


men) is to make him tight upon the hand 


N a prominent 


the three venters or hollow ſpaces in an 
BREATHABLE of bnaFian, Sax.) that 


poſition of amerciaments or fines for defaults: 


BREEDING (bre dan, Sax.) producing, 
' gale of wind, blowing from the ſea or land 


BREG MA (Cptzua, of Cpiyor, to water, 


or, 23: 
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I Sax. * a {ne for burning bricks, 


Addle-ftreet. 

ABuIBERY (in Law) is when any man 
belonging to a court of juſtice, or great offi - 
cer, takes any fee, gift or reward for doing 
bor _—_ of any perſon except the king 


| CERA (prob. of bricke, Du or bnye, 
Sax. and batu, F. beaten or broken off a 
broken brick,” 

BRICK. KILN (of bricke, Du, and cplin, 


BRICKLAVERS 


1586. Their armorial 
enſigns are Axure, a 
chevron, Or, between a 
Flower de Lys, Argent, 
_ enters two brick · axes in 
chief, and a bundle of 
lake in baſe or creſt and armed, holding 
a brick · ax, Or. Their motto, In Gedi is all! 
our truſt. | þ 
To BRICO'LE (bricoler, Fr) to give a. 
Þricole, to paſs a ball, to toſs it ſideways. 
Flying BRIDGES (in an Army) are boats 
with planks and neceſſaries for joining and 
making a bridge in a very ſhort time, being 
two ſmall bridges laid over one another, in 
ſuch manner, that che uppermoſt ſtretches 
or runs out by certain cords running thro' 
pullies placed along the ſides of the under 


bridge, which puſh it forwards, till the end | 
or it reach to the place it is defigned to be 


fixed in. It is alſo made of large boats 
with planks laid over them, and other neceſ- 
ſaries. 


BRIDGE of Communication (in Fortifica-. 9 


tion) is a bridge made over a river, by means 


of which, two armies or two forts, that are 


ſeparated by the river, have a free commu- 
nicgtion one with the other. 

| BRIDGE (with Gunners) the two ans 
of timber which go between the two tran- 
ſums of a gun-carriage, on which the bed 
reſts, 


Floating BRIDGE (Military Art) a bridge 


covered with planks, which are ſolidly: 
framed, ſo as to bear either horse or can- 
non. | 

BRIEF, letters patent, or ; licence. to any 


ritable beneyolence of the peopuy for any pri- 
vate or publick Joſs, | 

Apoſtolical BRIEF, a letter dh the 
pope ſends to princes and other magiſtrates 
concerning any publick - affairs. They are ſo 
called becauſe very ſhort, written without any 
preface or preamble, by -which they are diſ- 
tinguiſh from Bulls, which are large and al- 
Ways written on parchment, whereas Sriefs 
are. written on paper, agd ſealed with red 


B R ach 


Their hall is ſituate on the north ſide of | 


were incorporated anno} 


made in form of a work, in fortification |, 
| called a redoubt, conſiſting of two boats 


ſufferer by fire, &c. for collecting the cha- 


BR 
-BRIEFNESS (of brief or brevies, F. re- 
vis or brevitas, L.) brevity. 

BRIE/ZE (6ri/e, F. n, Ital. ); a chilly 
or coo] wind. 

BRIGHT {beche, Sax.) 1. Shinin 
glittering, full 95 akt. We / : | "0 
Through a cloud, 

Drawn round about thee, like aradiant ſhrine, 
Dark, with exceſſive del, thy ſkirts appear. 

Par. L. b. ui. 
2. Clear, evident: 3. illuſtrious, as a bright 
reign, a bright action: 4. witty, acute, * 
tle, as, a brigbt genius. 

To BRIGHTEN (from bright.) 1. To 
make bright, to make to ſhine. | 3, 
The purple morning riſing with the year, 
Salutes the ſpring, as her celeſtial eyes; 


. Adorn the world, and brigbten all the ſkies. 


Dryden. 
2. To make luminous by light from without, 
An ecttaſy that mothers only feel, | 
Plays round my heart, and brighten vp 
| my ſorrow, - 


B Like gleans of Leibes in a a louring ſky. 


Philips's D. Moth» 
3. To make gay, or alert: 4. to make illul- 
trious: 5. to make acute, or witty. 
To BRIGHTEN, to grow bright, to clear 
up.; as, the ft brightens; 
. tre ply (from bright) ſplendiay, with 
uſtre 
Sakely I ſlept, till brightly dawning ſhone, | 
The morn. conſpicuous on her golden throne, 
Pope, 
BRIGHTNESS (from bright.) I, Lade, 
ſplendour, glitter. 


"TT d with the preſent moments heavy 


| gloom, | 
Why ſeek:we brightneſs from the years to 
r | 


| | Prior. | 
2. Acuteneſs. | 

The brightneſs oof his parts, the ſolidity 
of his judgment, and the candour and gene- 
roſity of his temper, diſtinguiſhed him i in an 

age of great politeneſs, Prior. 

BRIL'LANT, glittering, e bright, | 
ſhining, Fr 

BRILLANT (with Horſemen) a briſk, 
| high mettled, ſtately horſe, that has a rais'd 
neck, a high motion, excellent, haunches, 
upon which he riſes though never ſo Uittle 
put on. * 
BRIM /S TONE Flour, a plant. a 

 BRIM'STONY, dawb' d with, or of the 
nature of brimftone. 

BRIN'DED vavtiezates; or being of 

BRIND'LED F divers colo 8 

BRING UP (with Brichlayers) to raiſe or 
build, as bring up the wall. 

To BRING in @ borſe (with Horſemen) i is 
to keep down the noſe of a horſe that bores, 
and toſſes his'noſe up to the wind. 

BRI'NINESS (of brynenepye, 4 ale 
neſs — the ſea. 


Wax, the ſeal of * fiſherman or St. Peter in 
& boa 


t. 
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BRISK/NESS (prob, of Frifich, Teut.) 


livelineſs, ſprightlineſs. 


BRISTULY. (of bripz!, Sax.) having or 


full of briſt les. 


To BRSST'LE (bripelian, Sax.) to e- 


rect the hairs on the back like an enraged 


boar. 
BRITTLENESS (of brixend, Sax.) apt- 
neſs to break. 


BROKET's Sifter, a hind of the third 


year. 


BROCOLI, an Tralian plant of the colly- 


flower kind. 
BROTDERER (an brodeur, F. ) an em- 15 
broiderer. 


BRO'KEN (of bracan, Sar. to break) 


parted by breaking. 


Pan BROKERS, are ſuch as lend money 


to neceſſitous people upon pawns z alſo ſuch 
as buy and fell old houſhold goods are called 


brokers. 
Stock BROKERS, are ſuch as buy and ſell 
ſhares of joint Rocks of a company or cor- 


poration for other perſons, as the Bank, South. | 


Sea, Eaſt-India company, Ec. 
BRONT IAS (of Son, Gr.) a ſart of pre- 
cious ſtone, ſuppoſed to fall by thunder. 
BRONTOL'OGY (@ollonoyia, of Geovln, 


and N., diſcourſe, Gr.) a treatiſe or diſ· 
courſe of thunder. 


BROOK-LIME (of brook-lim, Sar.) 
an herb. 


BROW Poſt (Sich Carpenters): an over- 
thwrat or croſs beam. : 


BROWN'NESS (of brun, Sax.) the be- 


ing of a brown cplour. 


A BRUISE (of hrype, Sax. ) 2 contuſion, 


BRUISE WORT, an herb. 
BRU'MAL (brumalis, L. 9 pertaining to 
winter. 


BRUSH WOOD, ſmall wood, or ' ſmall 


ſricks for fewel. 


BRUTAL (brutal, F. from: brute.) 
That which belongs to a brute, that {hich 
we have in common with brutes : 2. ſavage, 
cruel, inhuman. 


BRUTALIT * (brutalite, F.) ſavageneſs, | 


churliſhneſs, inbumanity, + 
Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, 
And eſcapes not the opinion of brutality. 
ee. 


To BRUTALIZE (brutalifer F.) to grow 


brutal or ſavage. *« 


To BRUTALIZ E, to make brutal or 


ſavage. 


BRUTALLY (from brutal) churliſhly, in- 


humanly, cruelly. 
BRU'TE . I.) 
conſcious. 


1. Senfeleſs „ un- 


Nor yet are we ſo * ad baſe as their | 
atheiſm. ou depreſs us; not walking ſta- 
tues of clay, nor the ſons of Srute earth, 


whoſe final inheritance is death and corryp- 
tion. Bentl. 
2. Savage, irrational ferine: . 3. heftial, in 


The joy of loving or of being lov'd. 


: 


| 


* 


. 


common with beaſts: 4. rough, fereciog 


uncivilized. 
The brute philoſopher, who ne'er has prov'd, 
Pope, 
BRUTE (from the adjective) a brute 2 
ture, a creature without reaſon, a ſavage. 
To thoſe three preſent impulſes, of ſenſo, 
memory, and inſtinct, moſt, if not all, the 
ſagacities of brutes may be reduced. 
Hale's Orig. Mankind. 
Heavin from all creatures — the book 
ef fate, © 
All but the page preſcribed, this preſent 
ſrate ; 


From 1 what men, from men what 


ſpirits ænow-W]; | 
| Or who could ſufter being here Wer. | 
| Pope's Eff. on Man, 

To BRUTIFY (from brute) to make 2 
man a brute, 

O thou ſalacious woman! am TI then bu. 
tified ? ay, feel it here; I ſprout, 1 bud, 
bloſſom, I am ripe horn mad, 

| Congreve's Old Batch, 

BRUTISH (from brute.) r. Beſtial, re. 
ſembling a beaſt: 2. having the qualities of 2 
brute, rough, ſavage, ferocious: 3. groſs, 


carnal : 4. ignorant, untaught, uncivilized, 


BRUTISHLY (from brutiſp) in the man- 


ner of a brute, of a ſavage and unnatural 


man. 

BRUTISHNESS (from ae brutality, 
ſavageneſs, inſenſibility. 

' BRU'TISHNESS (%rutalitar, L. ) beaftl 


neſs; inhumanity, ſavageneſs. 


BUB'BLING, a riſing or ſwelling up in 
bubbles ; ; alſo a chowſing or cheating. | 
BU/BBLES (in Commerce) a name given 9 


certain projects in the year 1720, of raiſing 


money on imaginary funds. 

BUBBLES {in Phyſicts) little round drops 
or veſſicles of any fluid, filled with air, and 
formed cn its ſurface upon the addition of 
more of the fluid, as in raining, or in its ſut- 
tance upon a' vigorous inteftine commotic! 
of its parts. 

BUCKANNE/ER. See Bucanniers, 

BUCK LER Thbcrn, an herb. 
BUCK SOM (of bucca Sqr.) a male deer 
on account of their luſt in 1 time; pro- 
penſe or forward to amour, amorous, wan 
ton, Se. | 
e e eee propenſity to amov!, 
&: 4: 
To BUG'GER (bougeronner, F.) to copu- 
late with a beaſt : alſo with a man or weman 
after an unnatural manner. 

BUG'GERER (ages F.) one who copu- 
lates beaſtlily, 

BU/GLE or bucula, L. an heifer) a kind 
of wild ox, 

 BU*GLES, a ſort of glaſs beads. 

Regular BUILDING, is one whoſe plan is 
ſquare, its oppoſite fides are equal, and it 
parts diſpoſed by ſymmetry, 


Irreoulst 


BUI 


put inte 
good ſt 
to be d 
the hoy 
BUL 

BUL 
who pre 
fight an 
alſo one 
walkers. 
of them 
money 
happen 

To Bi 
to beat) 
BUMM 


unintelli 


BUM 
a thing } 
To BI 
BUN. 
doing at 
The B 
term) i. 
much to 


- 


Bregular BUILDING, that which is not 


contained within equal and parallel lines, and 


rov'd, whoſe parts have not a juft relation one to 
Pope, the other in the elevation. « 
crea " Taſulated BUILDING, one which is not 
ge. attached, or contiguous to any other, or is en- 
ſenſs, compaſſed with a ſquare, as the Monument, 
|, the St. Paul's, &c, - ye 
Engaged BUILDING, one compaſſed and 
1kind, has no front towards any ſtreet, or publick 
book place, or communication but by a narrow 
| aſſage. | 
reſent e BUILDINGS 7 fuch, the area 
Sunk BUILDINGS of which is be- 
| what low the level or ſurface of the place on which 
1 it ſtands, and of which the loweſt courſes of 
I ſtone are hidden, uy 
| Man, *BULBA'CEOUS (bulbaceus, L.) full of 
lake 2 little round heads in the root. 5 
BULBS (with Fioriſts) the round ſpired 
n bru. beards of flowers. | EN TH | 
bud, 1 BUL'GED (ſpoken of a hip) when ſhe has 
| | ſtruck off ſome of her timber upon a rock or 
Batch, anchor, and ſprings a leak, 
al, re. To break BULK (Sea term) is to take out 
es of a ou of the ſhip's cargo of lading out of the 
roſs W 1 8 
Roy, BULK bead efore (in a ſpip) a partition 
; had between the fore - caſtle and grating in the 
natural ſhip's head. e En ee ohps 
| — BULKUINESS (of buce, Sax.) bigneſs. 
utality, 1 1 (bullatus L.) garniſhed with | 
| uds. b e 1 
beaſtli- * BULL-FINCH, a bird, 
| BULL Weed, an herb. | 1 
up in BUL'LARY, a falt houſe, falt pit, or other 
7 place where ſalt is boiled. | 3 
iven © + BUL'LEN, ſtalks of hemp pilled., _ 
raiſing Red ba BUL'LETS (in the Art of War) 
8 bullets heated red hot in a forge, and then 
id drop: put into a piece of ordnance, that has had a 
ir, and good ſtopple or turf firſt rammed down it, 
ition of to be diſcharged into a beſieged town to fire 
its ſub⸗ the houſes, &c. | | 
motion _ BUL'RUSH (bull-nipc; Sac.) a plant. 
BULLY, a vapouring, hectoring fellow, 
. who pretends to be a champion and ready to 
fight any one and upon any little occafion 
ile dees alſo one who attends ſtrumpets and night- 
e; pro. walkers, pretending to be the huſband of any 
„ Wane of them, and threatning, in order to extort 
| money from them, any perſon, that ſhall 
amour, happen to be caught in their ſnares. yr 
| To BUMBAS'TE (of bam and baſte, i. e. 
o copu- to beat) to beat or bang. . 
woman BCUMB AST“ vords or file, a high flown 
unintelligible way of expreſſion; jargon. 
10 copu- BUMP, a riſing or ſwelling, a ſtandout of 
2 thing beyond the level ſurface. wh 
) a kind To BUNG, to ſtop with a bung. 
BUNG/LINGNESS, the awkwardneſs of 
2 doing a thing, &c, | | 
plan is The BUNT Holds much leezvard wind (Sea 
and SF term) i. e. the middle of the fail hangs too 


auch to leeward. 


[rr 604! 


| 


more perfect is the meaſure z as for h 


the thing burnt. 


| 


"Rr "OY 
| BUOY/ANT (of oye, F.) buoying or bears 
ing up · 7 | ; 36 

BURDEN (of a ip) ſo many ton weight 
as ſhe will tow or carry, in quantity, of goods. 
BUR'DENSOMNESS (byn$enpomnerre, 
Sax.) heavineſs, or West to bear. 
BUREAU” 7 (bureau, F.) a cabinet cheſt 
 BUROE [ of drawers or ſcrutore for 
| depoſiting papers of accounts, alſo a bouffet 
for ſetting plate, China-ware, So. 
BUR/GERSHIP 7 (burh-pcipe, Sax.) 
BUR GESSHIP the dignity or privi- 
lege of a burger. FFF 
BURGH (bunx, Sax.) a borough, a large 
village, a commonalty ; anciently a town, 
having a wall or ſome encloſure about it, 
BU'/RIAL (of byrigian, Sax.) a funeral 
ſolemnity or interment. * : | ; 
BU'RY ABLE (probably of bynignerre, 
Sax.) that may be 9 to be e * 
BU RIN, a graver or engraving tool. 
To BURL, to dreſs cloths, as fullers do. 
BURLE SK (of burleſco, Ital.) a 
BURLESQUE | kind of poetry, mere 
ly jocular, and bordering on ridicule, is a ſort 
of verſe proper for lampoon ; but it is a man- 
ner of verſifying harder to be acquired than 
that which is moſt harmonians and beautiful. 
The more the feet hobble in moſt places, the 
armonys 
that is little minded in burleſque. *' 
BURLESK'ED, turned into burleſque, 
* BUR'LINESS (g. Soor, likeneſs) bigneſs, 
largeneſs of body, &c. | | 4 wt 


BURN (in a Medicinal Senſe) A ſolution 


of the continuity of a body, made by the im- 
preſſion of fire ; 


A BURN (Surgery) an impreſſion of fire 
made upon a part, in which there remains 
much heat with bliſters, and ſometimes an 
eſcar, according as the fire has more or leſs 
effect. . | VVV 

BURN (burna, Sax. a river or fountain) 
at the beginning or end of a word, fignifiey 
the place from a river or fountain, as Surns 


— 


bam. | | | ; i 
|  Thorny BUR'NET, a kind of ſhrub. 
To BURNISH (5rir, F.) to poliſh, to 


give a gloſs to. | 
The barge the ſattin, li 


ke a burniſ d throne, 
burnt on the water. 1 
Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatre. 

To BURNIGSH, to grow bright 
I've ſeen a ſnake in human form, 
All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 
Burniſh, and make a gaudy ſhow, © 
Become a gen'ral, peer, and beau. Swift. 
BUR REL Fly, an inſet. > S2. 
BURREL Shor (with Gunners) ſmall bul- 
lets, nails, ſtones, pieces of old iron, &c. 
put into caſes, to be difcharged out of the ord- 
nance or murdering pieces; caſe ſhot, | 
1 | To 


4 


51 


or gloſſy. 


* £ 


* 


| 


alſo a mark remaining upon 


— 


1 


b — 


. Wh 7 
-2E, 
. r — 
© 


; 
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2 quick and violent diſruption. 


tion, a, ſudden and violent action of any 
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To BURST 3 I burſt, I have burſt, or | 


8 (bon zan, Sax.) 1. To break, or fly 
pen: 2. to fly aſunder: 1 to we away, 
to ſpring ; 4+ to come ſuddenly : 5. to come 
'by violence: 6. to an action e 

Md BURST; to break ſuddenly, to make 


BURST (from the verb) a ſudden difrup- | 


ind. 

Impriſon' d fire, in the cloſe dungeon pent, 
Roar to get looſe, and ſtruggle for a vent, 
Caſting their way, and undermining all, 
Till wich a mighty burfowhole mountains fall. 


2 on | 


 BURT-WORT, an herd. 
BURST'NESS, a being broken eier. 
| BUSH'INESS 1 Hen, F. & buſh) the. be- 


HR SINESS ( {from buſy.) 1. Employment; | 
multiplicity, of affairs: 2. an affair. In this 
ſenſe it has the plural: 3 The ſubject of 
buſineſs, the affair or check that engages the 
care: 4» ſerious engagement, in oppoſition to 
trivial tranſactions. 

When diverſion is made the bufinefs and 

Rudy of life, though the actions choſen be in 


themſelves innocent, the exceſs will render | 


them criminal. Rogers. 
5. Right of actions: 6. a point, a matter 
of — * ſomething to be examined or 
_ -confidered:; 7. ſomething to be tranſated-: 
8. ſomethi required to be done: 9. to do 
one 8 Eoin : to kill, deſtroy, or ruin 


usr BLN Sax.) 1. Employed 
| ik earneſtneſs: 2. buſtling, ative, med- 
dling. 

Religious motives and inſtincts are ſo buſy | 
in the heart of every reaſonable creature, 
that no-man would hope to govern a ſociety, 
without regard to thoſe e Aadiſens 
Frecbelder. b | 

To BUSY (from the goun) to employ, to 
engage, to make or keep buſy. 
_ BUSY-BODY 1 bu and body) a 
vain, meddling, fantaſtical perſon. 

Bens. this eompany was not in- 

corporated till the 3d of 
king James I, then they 
were made a corporation 
by the name of maſter, | 
wardens, and commonal- 


ty of the art and myſtery 
of Butchers ; yet the fra- 
ternity is ancient; their 
arms azure, twWo axes 
faltirewife. argent between three bulls heads 
cowped, attired or, a boar's head gules, be- 
> twixt two garbes vert. | 
 BUTCHER-ROW thacheris, F.) a row 
of butchers-ſho ps, ſhambles, 
| BUTCH ERLINESS, durch? — nature or 
aftion, 


[; 


5 


BS @T T4 


4 


J 


| | many? Jo intrigue 


C A 


BUT'LERSHIP (of beutcillier, F.) the of 


fice of a butler, To ( 
BUTSE'CARL 2 (bu'tercanl, Sax. 32 intrigue 
BUTE'SCARL S boatſwain or mariner. parties. 
To BUTT (buttare, Ital. Borten, Du. CA 
boutcr, F.) to puſh at or againſt with the che trac 
horn, as bulls, -goats, &c. | CAB 
A BUTT (Sea word) the end of any plank WR CAB 
which joins to another on the outhide of the occult x 
ſhip under water, = CAB 
Broad BUT'TOCK (of a 22 one built in cloſe 
broad at the tranſums. Pay 
Narrow-BUT TOC K (of a ſpp) one built more ou 
narrow at the tranſums. carries t 
To BUTTON (boutonner, F.) to faſten ¶ into the 
with buttons. = TheC 
' BUX/EOUS (buxeus, L.) of or like box. fies it is 
A BUZZING (bourdonnement, F.) a hum · = Peer 7 
| ming. noiſe like that of bees. fies to pi 
BY” (bi, Sax.) with; as by \ which alſo Shot \ 
whilſt, as by day. cable ſp 
' BY the HV, privately. | Sheets 
BY- BLOW, a merry- -begotten child, a WE largeſt c. 
baſtard · | CABI 
| _ BY-ENDSS, ſelfiſh ends or deſigns. is a ere 
BY Z ANTI NE (of Byzantium, i. e. cable. 
ee * to ä | CAB 
85 fathom. 
1 
. = that are 
: Cc cables, 
e CAC4 
„ C. t. 5 pkg: 
Engl. ſb, are the third letters; and fire nd 
Kk, x, Gree, the tenth; and 9, He- 8 
bow the eleventh. of their reſpectiue al- hoy” ary I 
phabets. 15 
C (in Engl: 5) before the vowels, a, o, ind My 72 
u, is generally produced, | ne e as cap, I Vich a te 
corpſe, cup, 3 i o tion af”: 
C (in Engliſp) before e, i, ee, ie and , made che 
is ſounded like 8.3 as cellar, city, exceeding, Theſe 
| cieling, Cyprus. Rang 
C (in Engliſp) generally goes before h others wh 
when a vowel precedes, and there is no con- CACH 
ſonant before +; as back, beck, thick, lock, CACH 
muck ; but if a. vowel follows 5 the e, Is ay; thew 
not ſet before it.; as cake, peke, ſtrike, ſirole, 2 ACH 
| duke, word to e: 
C in the titles of boaks, inſcriptions on moſt com 
| tombs, under ſtatues, Cc.) is an abbreviation ture of t 
of centum, Latin, 100, and is wean for 133 
each hundred, as CCCC, 400. proceedin 
When c ſands before the vowels, a, o, 4, an abuſe f 
it ſounds like &, but before e and i like s; the evere Fg 
old grammarians were inclined to throw away cacn 
7, and to uſe c and « inſtead of it, and the furable lat 
French ſubſtitute 4« inſtead of c, as in Poli- CACH 
tigue, ctc. among pe; 
CABAL (cabale, Fr. in Hebrews, tradition.) ToCai 
1. The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew Rabbins: wing to { 
2. a body of men united in ſome cloſe deſign- CACK 
A cabal differs from a party, as few tron Wh ron >. a 
dw] 5 


To 


* - * «4 ; 
4 . 
*.. x | 
. 


ca 


7 7 To CABAL. (cabaler, F.) to form cloſe 
+ WS ;accigues 5 to intrigue , to unite in ſmall 
f 2 80 N 1 | 
" PCABALIST (from cabal) one ſkilled in 
he ES the traditions of the Hebrews. 
= CABALLISTICAL 7 (from caba:) ſome 
ik RE CABALLISTICK 5, thing that has an 
occult meaning, ens 
5 * CABALLER {from cabal) he that engages 
uilt in cloſe deſigns ; an intriguer. 
= Pay more CABLE (with Sailors) is to let it 
uit more out from the ſhip, that the boat that 
carries the anchor may the more eaſily dropt it 
ſten into the ſea. APE 33 
De CABLE 1s woell laid (Sea. Term) ſigni- 
t. fies it is well wrought or made. 
ime Pier more CABLE (with Mariners) figni- 
5 © fies to put more out. | 
all WE Shot of « CABLE (with Sailors) is two 
cable ſpliced or faſtened together, 3 
| * Sheets Anchor CABLE (of a Sbip) is the | 
5 a Wi largeſt cable that belongs to it. | 
| CABLE'E (in Heraldry) as a Croſs Cablee, 
is a croſs made of two ends of a ſhip's 
I. K. cable. 8 8 8 
8 CABLE's lengtb (with Sailors) is 120 
fathom. | 


CABLE Flutes (with: Architects) flutes 


that are 
cables. . 3 3 
CAC AO, a nut about the ſize of a com- 
mon almond, produc'd by a tree in the Mei- 
Lidiet, the fruit is ineloſed' in a pod in the 


filed up with pieces reſembling 


; and ſize and figure of a cucumber, containing from 
„ He- 10 to 30 or 40 ſeeds of a violet colour and 
e al- and dry like acorns, each covered with a rind, 
| which being taken off, it divides inte five or 
0 ang fix parts; in the middle of which is a kernel | 


with a tender bud, of which, with.the addi- 
tion of a wholſome drug called Vanilla, is 


and 9, made the cake by us called chocolate. 
cedirgs Theſe trees growing in a very hot foil, and 
1 being tender, are planted under the ſhade of 
ore l, others which are called their mothers. 
0 24 CACHECTICAL 7 (from cachexy) hav- 
, lock, CACHECTICK ing an ill habit of bo- 
. 1 dy; ſhewing an ill habit. | 
A CACHEXY (naxetia, Gr.) a general 
5 word to expreſs a great variety of ſymptoms; 
ons on noſt commonly it denotes ſuch a diſtempera- 
* ture of the humours, as hinders nutrition, 
ted for land weakens the vital and animal functions, 
| proceeding from weakneſs of the fibres, and 
a, o, ea an abuſe of the non-naturals, and often from 
e131 vere acute diſtempers. 4 buth.. on Diet. 
W me. | CACHINNATION, a great and unmea- 
and 1 ſurable laughter, L. 
in Fol- CACHOU, an aromatick drugg, reckon d 
dition.) I wogg perfumes, called alſo Terra. Faponica. 
N bbins: T oCACK (cacare, L.) to eaſe the body by 
„ 
From il CACKLER, a prater, a tell-tale, a noiſy | 
2 7 ron 3 alſo a humorous word for a capon or 
To = ; 


CACOCHYMICAL ? 


CACOCHYMICK 
mourscorrupted, | 
CACOCHYMY (ax, Gr.) a de- 
 pravation of the Lomodrs Foun a ſound ſtate, 
to what the phyſicians call by a general name 
of a cacochymy. Spots, and diſcolourations of 
the ſkin, are ſigns of weak fibres; for the 
lateral veſſels,.. which lie out of the road of eir- 
ou lation, let groſs humours paſs, which could 
not, if the veſſels had their due degree of 
ſtricture. Artbuth. on Aliments. | 
Strong- beer, a liquor that attributes the bet · 
ter half of its ill qualities to the hops, conſiſt- 
ing of an acrimonious fiery. nature, ſets the 
blood, upon the leaſt cacochymy, into an orgat- 
mus, by an ill ferment. 1 | 
Harvey, on Conſumptions. . 
NY (naxopwiin, Gr,) a bad 


(from carorbymy} 
having the 'hu-- 


| 


| 


| CACOPHD 
ſound of words. _ 
| CACOL'/OGY (of 44e and à% G, a 
word) an evil ſpeaking, 85 2 
CACOPH'AGY (xazopayia, G 
vouring. | | 
CACOPHY'XY (cacephyxia, L. of 4a 
and py*n, the pulſe, Gr.) a bad pulſe, 
| CACOPHRA'GY' (with Phyſicians) an 
indi ſpoſition of body, particularly in thoſe 
parts that conveys the nouriſhment. | 
_ CACORHYTH' MUS (of ande bad, 
pv, the pulſe, Gr.) an unequal pulſe, 
CACOSIS'TATA (with Logiciansgprgn- | 
ments propoſed between two perſons,” that 
will ſerve as well for the one as other; as, 
you ought to forgive bim becauſe be is a child 
Mo, for that reaſon I woill beat bim, that be 
may be better hereafter, © | 5 
CAcOTECH N (cacotechnia, L. of xaui; 
and r, Gr. art) a hurtful art or invention. 
CACOZELUM (a term uſed by Rhetorici- 
ans) when a ſpeech is faulty by impropriety of 
words, want of coherence, redundancy, ob- 
ſcurity, Sc. | | 3 
CaADAVEROUS (cadaver, L.) having. 
the appearance of a dead carcaſs; having the 
qualities of a dead carcaſs. 8 
| The urine long detained in the bladder, as 
well as glaſs, will grow red, fætid, cadave- 
rous, andalkaline, The caſe is the ſame with 
the ſtagnant waters of hydropical perſons. 
' Arbuth, on Aliments. 2, „ 
CADENCE (with Orators) when the ſounds 
end agreeably to the ear. | 1 5 
CADENCE, in verſe and proſe, is formed 
by the difference of time in pronouncing ; 
this is more diſtinguiſhable in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, than in the living languages; 
but there can he no verſe where cadeice does- 
not ſhine, if there be any poetry without it. 
CADENCE (with Poets) a certain meaſure 
of verſe, varying as the verſe varies. 
'CA'DENT cadens, L.) falling down. 
CAD'MIA (xa%zuz, Gr.) a mineral, where» 
of there are two ſorts, natural and. artificial. 
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For proviſions and ammunition for an army. 


That the beſiegers are like to be maſters of. 


T0 CALCINE (calciner; Fr. calx, I.) 
fobſtalſte. 


_ caſting them whilſt ſo into cald water or 
vinegar ; which being done four or five times, 


unglazed in a great fire, ſtirring it from time 
to time for 36 hours, then taking it off, and 


- * 


Natural CADMIA, is either that which 


contain metallick parts, and is called Cobalt, | 


or that which contains none, called Lapis 
Calaminaris. + | 
Artificial CADMIA, is prepared from cop- 
r in furnaces, 


CAIS'SON a covered waggon or cafriage 


CAIS'SON 
Gunnery) a 
Lr ps | 
containing 4. 
or 6 combs; 
| or filled only 
with powder 
l which the be- 
5 N fieged bury 

under ground, in order to blow up a work 


% as 


Thus after the bonnet has been blown up by 
the mine, they lodge a Caifſon under the ruins 
of it, and when the enemy has made a lowg- 
ment there, they fire the Caiſſon by the help 
of a ſauciſs, and blow up that poſt a ſecond 
CALAMELANOUs, ſweet mercury. 


_ CAL'AMINE, the ſame as Lapis Cala- 


5 minaris. 


CALAMITOUSNESS, fulneſs of ca- 
lamity. | 


2. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable 
The ſolids ſeem to be earth, bound together 


with ſome oil; for if a bone be calcined ſo as 
the leaſt force will crumble it, being immerſed 


in oil, it will grow firm again, Arbuth. on 
Alimente e LEW 


2. To burn up. 1 

To CALCINE. To become a calx by 
Heat, - 3 
CALCINA“TION (of Flints, &c.) is per- 
formed by heating them red hot, and then 


they will be very friable and eaſily powdered. 
CALCINATION (of Lead) is performed 


by melting the lead in an earthen pan un- 


glazed, keeping it ſtirring over the fire with a 
ſpatula, till it is reduced into a powder, 

_ CALCINATION {of Jin) is performed by 
putting the meta] into a large earthen pan 


letting it cool. | Mg 
1 NA'TORY, a veſſel to calcine me- 
tals in. : | 
CALCO'GRAPHIST (of wgary3y;ap©®-, 
of aN e-, braſs, and yexpw, to engrave, Gr.) 
an engraver in braſs, _ | 
To CALCULATE (calculer, F. from 
calculus, L. a little ſtone or bead, uſed in 
operations of numbers.) 1. To compute, 
to reckon: 2. to compute the ſituation of the 


CA 


to project for any certain en. 
The reaſonableneſs of religion clearly ap. 
pears, as it tends ſo directly to the happines 
of men, and is, upon all accounts, calculate 
for our benefit, 

CALCULATION (from calculate.) 1, A 
practice, or manner of reckoning, the art of 
numbering : 2. a reckoning, the refult of 
arithmetical operation. 
CALCULATOR from calculate) a com. 
| putor, a reckoner. | 

CALCULATORY (from calculate) be. 
longing to calculation. | 

.CALCULE (calculus, L.) reckoning, com- 
pute. | 3 | 

CAL'CULI (Anatomy) little ſtones in the 
bladder and kidneys. I. | 

CALCULOFSE (calculoſus, L.) full of ſtones 
or gravel. | | | 

CALCULA'TORY, pertaining to cal. 
culation,. - -: | : 

_ CALEFAC'TORY (of calefa#us, I.) 
warming, heating, | | 

CALEFAC'TORINESS (of calefactio, L.) 
warmth, a being made hot. | 
| CALENDAR (is derived of Calendæ, L. 
7, e. the firſt days of every month) it is an 
annual book commonly called an Almanac, 
wherein the days of the month, the feſtivals, 
the ſign the ſun is in, the ſun's riſing and ſet- 
ting, the changing of the moon, &@c, are ex- 
hibited, - : RE 
To CAL/ENDER (calendrier, F.) to preſs, 
ſmooth, and ſet a gloſs upon linnen, &c, alſo 
the engine itſelf. | 5 

CALVBRED (with Gunners) meaſured with 
calibre compaſſes, 4 Le 
CaALIDUCTS (caliductus, L.) pipes or 
canals to convey heat, diſpoſed along the walls 
of houſes and rooms, to convey heat to ſeve- 
ral remote parts of the houſe from one com- 
mon furnace, 5 

CALIGINOUSNESS, darkneſs, fulneſ- 
of obſcurity. | | 3 

CALLICRE'AS 9g CranMyxpies, 1 0. 
__ CALLICRE'ON . 7 : 

(with Anatom.) a glandulous ſubſtance in the 
meſentery, lying near the bottom of the 
ſtomach : in a hoy it is called the ſweetbread, 
in beaſts the burr, L. See Pancreas. 

CAL'LIDNESS (calliditas, L. ) craftineb 
cunningneſs, | 5 

CALLIL'OGY (callilogia, L. of aal 
yia, Gr.) an elegancy of diction. 

CALVINISM, the doctrine or principles 
of John Calvin and his adherents, who hold 

that Predeſtination and reprobation were prior 
or before the preſcience or foreknowledge of 
good or evil works, and that they do depend 
merely upon the will of God, without an) 
regard to the merits of mankind. 1 

They likewiſe maintain that God gives to 
thoſe whom he has predeſtinated a faith which 
they cannot loſe, a neceſſitating grace, which 
takes away the freedom of will, and that be 
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Rinated or electe | 
Alſo that the righteous cannot do any good 
work, by reaſon of original fin, with which 
they are contaminated, and that men are juſ- 
tified by faith. 
CalLosfTY (callo/ir?, F.) à kind of 
ſwelling without pain, like that of the ſkin, 
y hard labour; and therefore, when wounds, 
or the edges of ulcers, grow ſo, they are 
ſaid to be callous. Quincy. f 
CaALLO US (callus, L.) 1. Indurated, 
hardned, having the pores ſhut up: 2. hard- 
Licentiouſneſs has ſo long paſſed for ſharp- 
neſs of wit, and greatneſs of mind, that the 
conſcience is grown catlous. L' Eſtrange. 
CALLOUSNESS (from callous;) 1. 
Hardneſs, induration of the fibres, 2. inſen- 
lbilit7 WS Vp | 
 CALLOUS; unfledged, naked, without 
feathers. ; | 1 
CALLUS (Latin:) 1. An induration of 
the fibres: 2. the hard ſubſtance by which 
broken bones are united, 1 5 
CaALM (calme, F. kalm, Dut.) 1. Quiet, 
ſerene, not ſtormy, not tempeſtuous, applied 
to the elements: 2. undiſturbed, untuffled, 
applied to the paſſions. 5 
It is no ways congruous; that God ſhould 
be frightning men into truth, who were 
made to be wrought upon by calm evidence, 
methods of perſuaſion, Arterbury, 
_ CALM. 1. Serenity, . ſtillneſs, freedom 
from violent motion” | 
Nor God alone in the till calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon | 
the wind. | | Pope. 


| 


2. Freedom from diſturbance, quiet, repoſe, [ 


applied to the paſſions, . 5 
To CALM (from the noun.) 1. To ſtill, 
to quiet: 2. to pacify, to appeaſe. 1 
CALMER (from calm) the perſoti or thin 
that has the power of giving quite. | 
CALMLY (from calm.) 1. Without 
ſtorms, or violence, ſerenely: 2. without 
paſhons, quietly rp: „ 
CALMNESS (from talm.) 1. Tran- 
quillity, ſerenity: 2. mildneſs, freedom from 
paſſion, ES, 


| 


| CALMY (from calm) calm, peaceful. e 


It was a ſtill . 
And calmy bay, on th' one fide ſheltered, 
With the broad ſhadow of a hoary hill. 
| Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
CALOT'TE, a cap or coif of hair. 
CALOT'TE (with Architects) g round 
Cavity or depreſſure in form of a cap, lathed 
and plaiſtered, to leffen the riſing of a mo- 
derate chapel, &c, which elſe would be too 
high for other pieces of the apartment. 
CALX, chalk, burat lime, mortar. 


CALX (in Chymical Writers) is expreſs'd | 


dy this character C. 


| 
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fine friable powder, which remains of metals, 


minerals, &c. after they have undergone the 
violence of the fite for a long time, and have 
loſt all their humid parte. 
CAMARADE 7 (of camera, L. a chath« 
COMRADE 5 ber) a chamber-fellow, 
2 fellow-ſoldier, an intimate companion, F. 
CAMEL (camelus, L. of x«4un\@-, Gr.) 
a ſtrong beaſt fit only for bearing burthens, 
which they are ſaid to be able to carry (fome 
of them) 7 or $ hundred weight, or half a tun; 
ſome of them have 2 bunches on their backs 
like a ſaddle, and are fit both for being ridden 
by men or carrying burthens; there are alſo 
a third ſort of theſe, which are both leffer and 
leaner than theſe, called Dromedaties, uſed 
by the great men of the Arabians,, &c. as 
horſes to tide on, and it is reported that they 
can travel 10 or 12 days without food. 
CAME'LEON (of xe or yaa! 
on the ground, and At, a lion, Gr.) a little 


| creature reſembling a lizard 3 but that the 


head of it is bigger or broader; it is a quadru- 
pede, having on each foot three toes, and & 
long tail, by which it will faſten itſelf vpon 
trees, as well as by its feet. It frequents the 
rocks, lives upon flies, gnats, Cc. and Jays 
eggs, the common colour of it is a whitiſh 
grey, but if it be expoſed to the ſun, or ſet 
upon other colours, ſome parts of the ſkin 
change their colour aftet a pleaſant manner. 
CAM'ERATED (cameratus, L.) vaulted; 
cieled, arched. KD | | 
CAM'ERA OBSCURA (inOpticks) a room 


| darken'd every where, but only at one little 


hole, in which a glaſs is fixed to convey the. 
rays of objects to a frame of paper or white 


cloth behind it. 


CAMPECHIO Med, a ſort of wood ſo 
called from Campeachy in America, the place 
of its growth; commonly called log-wood, 
uſed by dyers ; the heart of the tree is that 
only which is uſed ; it is at firſt of a red co- 


| lour, but afterwards turns black, and if ſteep- 


ed in water gives it ſo ſtrong a tincture of that 
colour, that jt may ſerve inſtead of ink ; it 
is very weighty, buriis freely, and produces a 
clear laſting flange. Is | 
CAMPEST RIAN (rcampeſtris, L.) be- 
longing to a plain field or champion country. 
CAM PHOR 7 (campbora, L.) the gum 
CAM'PHIRE { or rofin of a tree called 


Capnr, much like a walnut- tree, that grows 


on ſome mountains near the ſea in the ZEaſt- 
Indies, and alſo in the ifland Borneo: and to 
ſuch a degree of largeneſs, that an hundred 
men may ſtand under the ſhade of it. This 
gum after tempeſts and earthquakes flows in 
great abundance, | 

CAMPPHORA'TED (canpboratus, L. 
mixed with camphire. | 


CAMPUS Marti 2 (in ancient cuſtoms) 
CAMPUS Maii 8 an anniverſary afſ- 
ſembly of our anceſtors on 22 day, where 
end the king- 


ALX (in Chymiſtry) a kind of aſhes, or 


they confederated together to def 
| „ en 


* a Hogs | | "en * 
” - 2 N — 
* . 


dom againſt foreigners and all enemies. , CANDID (candidus, L.) 19 White, this 22 
- CANALICULATED (canaliculatus, L.) ſenſe is very rare. 1 auth 
channelled, made like a pipe or gutter. The box receives all black ; but pour'd from Bog 
CANA'RIES, ſo called of canes dogs, be-| | thence, | 3 2 
cauſe many dogs were found in it when firſt The ſtones came candid forth, the hue of 2 Ba 
"diſcovered. Iflands in the Arlantick fea, an- innocence, _ „ e. CA 
ciently call'd the Fortunate Tſhands, from | 2. Without malice, without deceit, fair, open, profe! 
| ; es the Canary wines. MISENIUUS- TP 5 
, 5 FT, Bird, an Je ſinging bird] The import of the diſcourſe will, for the ow 
of a green colour, formerly bred in the Ca- moſt part, if there be no deſigned fallacy, Hon f 
n whe elſe: | ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent readers 4: 
CANARY Graſs, an herb. into the true meaning of it. Locke, | CA 
To CANCEL (canceller, F. from cancellis] A candid judge will read each piece of wit, five i 
| *notare, L, to mark with croſs lines.) 1. To| With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ, of th 
' croſs a writing: 2. to efface, to obliterate inn FFF 3 
general. 5 5 | Bs CANDIDATE (c andidatus, L.)a 2 among 
Now welcome night, thou night ſo long ex- | titor, one that ſolicits, or propoſes himſelf have 
 peſted, 5 8 for ſomething of advancement. . 3 
4 T bat long days labour doth at laſt defray, | So many candidates there ſtand for wit, CA 
* And all my cares which cruel love collected, | A place at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get. ly'd 1 
*% Has fummon'd in one, and cancelled for age. 5 | . Anonymout. P To ( 
be 22 105 FPfſfenſer. 2. It has generally for before the thing ſought, 1 © 
'» Thou whom avenging pow'rs obey, ' [What could thus high, thy raſh ambition raiſe? TY 
=_ x Cancel my debt, too great to pay, Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praiſe ? ſufficie 
2 of Before the ſad accounting day. „ 3 5 Pape. CA] 
* . 4 5 | N | Roſcommon. 3· Sometimes * 55 5 largene 
= CANCELLATED, croſs-barred, marked | Thy firſt fruits of poeſy were giv*n, Ca] 
£4 with lines croſſing each other. To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there, titude 
i 4 CANCELLATION, according to Barto- | While yet a young probationer, . any Fg 
14 Ius, is an expunging or wiping out of the | And candidate of heav n. Dryden. C 45 
* . contents of an inſtrument, by two lines drawn | CANDIDLY, fairly, without trick, with- to plea 
by N in the manner of a cross. cut malice, ingenuouſſy. 3 r 
5 y oa? on: Ahyliſſe's Parergai. | CANDIDNESS, ingenuity, openneſs of which 
4. .. CAN'CELLING (ſome derive it from | temper, purity of mind, Giffer c 
. yx>itw, Gr. to encompaſs or pale a thing | It preſently ſees the guilt of a ſinful ac: fore ap 
4 round) in the Civil Laws, is an act whereby | tion; and, on the other fide, obſerves the F 0 
OT: 2 perſon conſents that ſome former act be candidneſs of a man's very principles, and the a miſc 
91 rendred null and void. „ ſincerity of his intentions. Se . take) a 
94 CANCER, acrab fl, I To CANDIFY(cardifico, L.) to make white, 40 
„ CANCER (with Astronom.) one of the | to whiten. = CE ED creatur, 
. twelve figns of the zodiack, which the ſun | CANDOR (candor, L.) ſweetneſs of tem- dancing 
we enters in the month of Zune; the characteriſtic per, purity of mind, opennefs, ingenuity, - Þ 
_ - of it with Afrologers, &c. is this O, and is] kindneſs, © M caper, 
— 9 repreſented on the celeſtial globe by the figure | He ſhould have fo much of a natural candbur "Car 
W # of a crab-fiſh. 8 5 and ſweetneſs, mixed with all the improve- like a g 
HA _ Tropick of CANCER (with Aſtronomers) ment of learning, as might convey knowledge CAP 
*\ p” an imaginary line in the heavens, parallel to | with a ſort of gentle inſinuation. Warts. fine fila 
4 the equinoctial, thro' the beginning of which | To CANDY (probably from candare, a are com 
6 51 line the ſun paſſes in June, and makes our | word uſed in later times, for zo awhiten.) I CAP 
ih x longeſt day ; it is called the northern tropick. To conſerve with ſugar, in ſuch a manner, fillaire, 
{ix Ulceratzd CANCER (with Surgrons) is a | as that the ſugar lies in flakes, or breaks CAP 
4 . cancer when it has grown larger than a pri- into tangles: 2. to form into congelations: to, or 1; 
a: h mative one, and has been opened. | 3. to incruſt with congelations, | CAP. 
D Blind CANCER (with Surgeons) is a To CANDY, to grow congealed. tle pipes 
"34 Latent CANCER 5 primative cancer,  CANI'CULARES DIES (with Afron.) poſſibly 
77 Occult CANCER before it is grown | the dog-days, commonly called Dies canicu- W not ces 
large and opened, which is one that comes of | lares, L. are days wherein the dog-ftar riſes Cap 
itſelf, and appears at firſt about the bigneſs of | and ſets with the ſun : during which time the zled, bri 
a pea, cauſing an internal, continual and | weather is ſultry and hot: theſe Dog-days CAP! 
pricking pain | | | begin about the zoth of Fuly, and end about line dra 
J CANCERATE (canceratum, L.) to | the 6th of September. | to the 
| ſpread abroad cancerouſly, L. | CANIFORM (cantformis, L.) ſhaped like Point of 
. CANCERA'TION (a ſpreading abrcad | a dog. | . gorge, 
cancerouſly, L. ee ee ICANN ON (canon, F.) a piece of ordnance, CAP} 
_.. CAN'TEROUSNESS: (of cancer, L.) the or great gun. The firſt that was uſed was cn 
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the coaſt of Denmark, in the year 1304, and 


afterwards became common in the wars be- 
ween the Genoeſe and the Yenetians, in the 
year 13803 and in 1386 were uſed in En- 


gland, the firſt being diſcharged at the ſiege 


of Bar wick. ha 
' CAN'ON (canonicus, L. canonifle, F.) a 
profeſſor or doctor of the canon law. 

CAN ONESS (with the Romaniſis) a maid 


who enjoys a prebend, affected by the founda- |. 


tion for maids, without being obliged to re- 
nounce the world, or make any vows. 
CANONS Regular, are canons who til] 
live in community, and who, to the practiſe 
of theirrules, have added the profeſſion of yows. 
' CANONS Secular, are lay-canons, ſuch 


among the laity as out of honour and reſpect. 


have been admitted into ſome chapters of 
Canons. = 5 
CAN ONRV, the benefice fill'd or ſup- 
ply'd by a canon, 35 
To CAP (Sea Term) uſed of a ſhip, in the 
trials of the running or ſetting of currents. 
CA'PABLENESS (capacitas, L.) ability, 
ſufficiency, ſkill, reach of wit. SS 
.CAPA*TIOUSNESS (of capacitas, L.) 
largeneſs, ability to receive. 35 
CAPACITY (in a Logical Senſe) an ap- 
titude, faculty or diſpoſition to retain or hold 
any thing. 8 : 
CAPE (i. e. take) a judicial writ relating 
to plea of lands or tenements, and is of two 


ſorts, viz. Grand-cape and Petit-cape, both 


which take hold of things immoveable, and 
Lifter chiefly in this, that Grand-cape lies be- 
fore appearance, and Petit-cape after it. 
"4 CA'PER (probably of caper, L. a goat, 
a miſchievous creature, or of catio, L. to 
take) a privateer or pirate ſhip,  _ 
A CAPER (of capeyr, L. a goat, a friſky 
creature) an agile or briſk and high leap in 
ot. - Tn | e 
To CA PER (of capriſſare, L.) to cut a 
caper, to leap briſkly, high and wantonly. 
 CA'PERATED (caperatus, L.) wrinkled 


like a goat's horn. 0 
CAML'LAMENTS of the Nerves, are the 
fine filaments or fibres, whereof the nerves 


| are compoſed, * | 
CAPIL'LARINESS (of capillaris, L. ca- 


pillaire, F.) hairinèſs, likeneſs to hairs. 


CAPIL'LARY (capillaris, L.) pertaining 


to, or like hair. 


CAPILLARY Tubes (in Phyſicks) are lit- 


tle pipes, whoſe canals are the narroweſt that 
poſſibly can be, or ſuch whoſe diameter does 


not exceed that of a common hair. 


CAPI'STRATE 
zled, bridled. 
CAPITAL Line (in Fortification) is a right 
line drawn from the angle of the polygon 
to the point. of the baſtion, or from the 
oy of the baſtion to the middle of the 
orge. | | 


CAPITAL Letters (with Printers) arethe 


(capiſtratus, L.) muz- 


and unadorned. 


f 


roſe in the abacus, 


2 — 


CA 


initial letters, wherewith titles, &c, are com- 
poſed, and all periods, verſes, &c. com- 


, 


mence ; all proper names of perſons, places, 


terms of arts, ſciences and dignities begin, 
CAPITAL (in Architecture) is a principal 
and eſſential part of an order of columns or 
pilaſters; and is different in different orders, 
and is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and 
charaQteriſes the orders. | 
The Corinthian CAPITAL, is much the 
richeſt, it has no Ovolo, and its abacus is very 
different from thoſe of the Dorick, Tonick and 
Tuſcan, It has its faces circular, hollowed 
inwards, having a roſe in the middle of each 
ſweep. It has only a brim, and a vaſe in- 
ſtead of an ovolo and annulets; the neck 
being much lengthened and inriched with a 
double row of eight leaves in each, bending 


their heads downwards, ſmall ſtalks ariſing 


between, from whence the volutes ſpring ; 
but they reſemble not thoſe of the Tonick 


capital, which are 16 in this, inſtead of 4 in 
the Tonick, on each fide 4 under the 4 horns 
of the abacus, where the 4 volutes meet in a 
ſmall leaf, which turns backwards towards 

the corner of the abacus. 


divided, each making three ranges of leſſer 
leaves, whereof they are compoſed ; again 


each leſſer leaf is ſometimes parted into three, 


called laurel leaves, but generally into 5 


called olive leaves. The middle leaf, which 


bends down, is parted into eleven. In thc 


middle, over the leaves, is a flower, ſhoot- 
ing out between the ſtems and volutes like the 
The height of this capi- 
| tal is two 2-3ds modules, and its projecture 


one 2-Sths. „ 
The Tuſcan CAPITAL, is the moſt ſimple 
Its members or parts are no 
more than three ; an abacus, and under this 
an ovolo or quarter-round, and under that a 
neck or collarine. 5 
Compoſite CAPITAL, 


the capitals of other columns. 


From the Dorick, it takes a quarter - round 
or ovolo; from the Ionic, an aſtragal under 


this, together with volutes or ſcrolls; from 


the Corinthian, a double row of leaves, and 


in moſt other things reſembles the Corinthian, 
generally confiſting of the ſame members and 
the ſame proportion, | 5 "HE 

There is a flower in the middle of the 
abacus, and leaves which run upwards under 
the horns, as in the Corinthian, It has flow- 
ers inſtead of ſtalks in the Corinthian, lying 
cloſe to the vaſe or bell, which twiſt them- 
ſelves round towards the middle of the face 


of the capital, is two modules 1-3d, and its 
projecture one module 2-3ds, as in the Co- 


rintbian. | 
The Dorick CAPITAL, beſides an abacus 
and an owvolo, and a neck in common with 


the Tuſcan, has 3 annulets, or little ſquare 
| members underneath the ovolo, inſtead of the 


M 2 5 *  aſtraga/ 


Theſe leaves are 


takes its name from 
its being compoſed of members borrowed from 


1 


CA 
aftragal in the Tuſcan, and over the ab#cut, & 
"__ cima or ogee with a fillet. The height 
0 this capital is one module, and its projec- 
ture 37 minutes and an half. 
The Ionick CAPSEAL, is compoſed of 
ic 


| 
| 


three parts, an abacus, w h conſiſts of an 
ogee and a fillet 3 and under this a find which 


produces the volutes or ſcrolls, which is the 
moſt adm part of this capital. The aſ- 
| 855 , which is under that ov, belongs to 
| e daft, and the middle part is called a rind 
or bark, becauſe of its bearing ſome reſem- 
klides to the b th of a tree laid on a vaſe, the 
Fim of which 


and ſeems to have been ſhrunk up in drying, 
and to have twiſted into the volutes ; the ov 
is adorn'd with eggs, ſo called from their oval 
| orm. The Reel of this capital ſome reckon 
13 its projecture one module 7 
=_—_ 5 
Aigular CAPITAL (in Architefure) is 
that which bears the return 'of the entabla- 
5 tare at 
CS... 5 ä 
1 cabrtat. of a Balluſter (in Architefure) 
hat part that cxowns the balluſter, ſomething 
kreſembling the Jonick capitals, 
© CAPITAL of a Triglyph (Architecture) 
# plathang over the trighyph, 
* CAPITAL of a Niche (Arcbitecture) a ſort 
of im niche ce 
"CAPITAL Stock (in trade, &c.) is the 
Hock or fund of 3 trading company, or the 
ſum of money they jointly contribute to be 
employed in trade. „ 
CAPITAL City, the principal city of a 
CAPITALNESS 


$+ 


| (of capitalis, L. capital, 
F.) the being great, chief. 
© CAPITATED PLANTS (with Botanifts) 
are ſuch plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of 
many ele and hollow little flowers, and Mr. 
Ney calls them by this name, becauſe their 
 fealy calix moſt common; ſwells out into a 
large and round belly, containing within it 
the pappous ſeed, as Carduus, Centaury, &c. 
_ CAPITE (in Lazv) a tenure by which a 
_ perſon held of the king immediately, as of 
1 either by knight's ſervice or ſoc- 
Cage; and not of any hondur, caſtle or ma- 
nour belonging to it. But by a ftatute 12 
| Charl-s II. all ſy h tenures are aboliſhed.” 
| CAPITOL, the Capitol at Rome was con- 


: ſecrated to Jupiter Imperator, was built upon 
the 42875 mountain; was a vety famous 
; 1 cture, 
2 1 


w the richeſt and moſt noted in all 
. OT VV 
i CA ON (in a Figurative ſenſe) an effemi- 
nate fellow, ſo called by way of derif | 

. CAPONS. Tis amberk; 0 
„ CAPRAE SALTANTES (with Meteoro- 
1 bogifts) a fiery metaphor or exhalation, which 


ſometimes appears in the atmoſphere, and is | 


g 


is repreſented | by the ovolo, | 


the corner of a projecture of a fron- 


al canopy over a ſhallow niche cover- | 
atue. | 


| of a goat, or goat kind. 


like a goat. 


cCome out CAPSTAN 


* 1 | or turning backwards. 
y of derifion, 
; 2 0 1 


ö place ſo many 


gee 
X 


and inflections in and out, L. 


CA PRICE pieces of poetry, paintis 
CAPRICHIO © and mufſck, there a 


force of imagination goes beyond the rules 
or-art. - | 

CAPRICE 

CAPRICHIO & Span.) freak, fancy, 
whim, ſudden change of humour, 
Heaven's great view is one, and that the 
___ Whole; | 84 
That counterworks each folly and caprice, 
That diſappoints the effect of every vice. 


(caprice, F. capricbo, 


5% 5 | Pope, 
Their paſſions move in lower ſpheres, 
Where er caprice or folly ſteers. . Swift, 
CAPRICIOUS (capricieux, F.) whimſical, 
fanciful. humourſome. y 5 
CAPRICIOUSLY whimſically, in a man- 
ner depending wholly upon fancy.  _ 
CAPRICIOUSNESS, The quality of 
being led by caprice; humour, whimfi- 
calneſs. 5 1 | 
A ſubje& ovght to ſuppoſe, that there are 
reaſons, although he be not appriſed of them; 
otherwiſe he muſt tax his prince of jy ning 
ouſneſs, inconſtancy, or ill deſign, wift, 
Z CAPRICORN (with Aſtronomers) one of 
the ſigns of the zodiack, repreſented on globes 
in the form of a horned goat ; the ſun enters 
this fign in the midſt of winter, about the 
11th of December. C. oi 
_ CAPRI'GENOUS (caprigenis, L.) born 
Gal 
a 8 leap, * 


| CA'PRIPED] 


PRIO'LE, a caper or leap in dancing, 
g (capripes, L.) having feet 
' _ CAPR VZANT Pulſe (pulſus 

L.) an uneven or leaping pulfe. ' 
CAPSTAN (cab:Jlan, F.) A cylinder, with 


caprixans, 


| levers to wind up any great weig | t; particy- 


larly to raiſe the anchors of a ſhip, 


. 4 P * 1 


No more behold thee turn my watch's 
As ſeamen at a capſtan anchors weigh. 
Moin CAP!STAN, is the machine or cop- 
Nan placed behind the main-maſt.” | 
' Feer CAPSTAN is the machine placed 
between the main-maſt and the foremaſt; 
it is made ule of to heave upon the jeer-rope, 
or upon the Viol, and to hold off by, when 


the anchor is weighing. 


| ( Sea term) i 


| Launch the CAPSTAN F uſed when the 
maripers would have the cable that they 
heave by (lacked, x | 


Paul the CAPSTAN (Sea term) ſignifies to 
ſtop it with the paw], to keep it from recoiling 
Man the CAPSTAN (Sea term) is to 

ſo many men at it, as can ſtand to heave 
and turn it about. | 


; +4 * 


Spindle of a CAPSTAN, is the main bo- 


dy of it. 


not fired in a firait line, but with windings | 
; 11 TS -a 4 8 . 
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8 Pericardium, L. 


Veſſel in fofm of 2 pan, it * 
d bis to uridergo a violent operation by fire are 


E pany under the ca tain and in his abſence, 


of the ſhip, crew; 18 &c. 


tions on the other, 


fault; inclination to object; peeviſhneſs. 


| 4280 a condition of ſervitude, 


7 5 7 vv 5 ( d | 
* | 


204 made faſt to it, to Hinder the eable | 
GY comin tbo nigh in turning it about. 
CAP/SULACORDIS (with Anatomiſti) 
the fin that encorpalſes the heart, the ſame 


CAPSULA (ek cbymiſt) an earthen 
| pin, Whereiii things, which 


put. 3 4 ; 5 
F CAPSULAR (rapfulatir, F.) peitaining 
to a coffer, cheft or caſket, 
Lieutenant CAPTAIN, the captain's ſe- 
cond, or the officer who commands the com- 


CAPTAIN (of a riercharir-ſhip) the maſ- 
ter of it, who has the command or direction 
' CAP'TAINSHIP, the dignity or office of 
2captain. 5 

APTATION, a catchihg at, ambition; 
as Captation © - art Favour, E.. 

' CAPTION (from capio, L. to take.) The 
act of taking any perſon by a judicial proceſs, 

CAPTIOUS (captienx, F. Apel, L.) 
1. Given to cabils; eager to object; 2. In- 
fdious ; enſnaring. 1 5 ON 
 CATIOUSLY. In a captious manner 
with an inclination to object. i 
Uſe your words as captiouſly as you can, in 
your arguing on one ſſidę, and apply diſtinc- 

8 Locke, 
_ CAPTIOQUSNESS, inclination to find 


' CAPTIOUSNESS is a fault oppoſite to 
civility, it often produces miſbecoming and 
provoking expreſſions and carriage. Locle, 
To CAPTIVATE (captiver, F. captivo, 
L.) 1. To take priſoner; to bring into 
bondage. : ENT 
He deſerves to be a ſlave that is content to 


king Charles, 


| Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo captivates 


| him with her appearance, that he gives him- | 
Addiſon, Guardian's, | 


ſelf up to her, 
3. To enſlave; with ro. . 
They lay à trap for themſelves, and cap- 
tivate their underſtandings to miſtake, falſe- 
hood, and error. Locke. 
CAPTIVATION, the act of taking one | 
captive. 0 | 
' CAPTIVE (caprif, F. captions, L.) 1. 
One taken in war; a priſoner to any enemy: 
2, one charmed, or enſnared with beauty or 
excellence, © © © 5 9 
My woman's heart 
Oroſsly grew captive to his honey words. 
e Sbhak. Rich, III. 
CAPTIVE, made priſoner in war; kept in 
bondage or confinement 


To CAPTIVE, to take priſoner ; to bring 


have the rational ſovereignty of his ſoul, 5 
and the liberty of his will, fo caprivated. 


2+ To charm; to overpower with excellence,, 
to ſubdue. | | 


| 


, 


| CAPTIVITY, bondage, Niyery, ſervitude, 

When m—_ well timed, tis not à fault to 
Iove . ; 

The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous and the 


wi 
Sink in the ſoft cativity together, 


Addiſ. Cato. 
CAPTOR 


(capio, L. to take) he that 


1 takes a n or a prize, 


CAPTURE (capture. F. capthta, L.) the 
act or practice of taking of any thing: 2. the 
thing taken; a prize, _ & *. 
| CAPUT mortaam (in Chymical Writers) 
is expreſſed by this eharacter. () | 
| CAR, a kind of rolling throne, uſed in 
ttiumphs, and the ſplendid entry of princes. 

CAR, is a contraCtion of Kaer, Brit, and 
ſignifies a city, as Carliſle, Carlos. 

CAR, fignifies a low, watety place, where 
elders grow; or a pool ; as Catdewy, | 

CARAT of Gold, is properly the weight 
of 24 grains; or one ſcruple 24 carats make 
one ounce. If the fold be fo fine that in 
purifying it, it. loſes nothing or but very little, 
it is ſaid to be gold of 24 carats; if it loſes 
one carat, it is ſaid to be gold of 23 carats, & c. 

CARAVAN'SERASEKIER, the director, 
ſteward, or intendant of a caravenſera. | 

CARFAWATS, a pln 8 

CAR/BUNCLE (with Surgeons) a fiery 
botch or plague-ſore, with a black cruſt or 
ſcab; which falling off leaves a deep and dan- 
gerous ulcer, called alſo Anthrax, Ly 

TL.) 


CARBUNCULO'SE (carbunculoſus, 
CAR CANET (of carcan, F.) a chain for 


full of ſores. 


the neck, DE Eos 5 f: | 
CAR'CASE 7 (carcaſſe, F, . d. caro caſſa 
CAR'CASS vita, ; i” 8: fleſh without 


life) a dead body. 
CAR'CASSES, A fort of oval form, made 
OY TCC 
A iron, and af 
COM terwards fill'd 
with a compo- 
ſition of metal 
powder, ſalt - 
petre, broken 
_ glaſs, ſhavings 
| | | of horn, pitch, 
turpentine, linſeed oil, and afterwards coated: 
over with a pitch cloath, and being primed 
with meal powder and quick match, is fired 


/ mm 
7) u Þ 


— 
D 
— — 


out of a mortar, in order to ſet houſes on 


fire: there is alſo another ſort for ſea ſervice, 
which is the ſame as the bomb, ouly that it 
hath five holes in it, all primed with powder 
and quick match, and being diſcharged out 
of the mortar, burns violently out of the 
holes. See Bomb, 1. 
CARCELLAGE (of carcer. L. a priſon) 
the fees that priſoners pay before they can be 
diſcharged. | | | 
CARD (charta, L.) a ſea chart. 
_ CARDINAL Virtues with Morabfls) are 


| 


« prudence, 


* 


frudence, tenperunce, juſtice and fortitude; fo 
called by Ethick writers from cardo, L. a 
hinge, EK they conſider them as hinges, 
zpon which all other virtues turn, 


CA'RDINALSHIP (cardinalas, F.) the 


dignity of a cardinal, 


 _ CARDINAL WINDS, the Ef, We, 
Worth and South. 


* 


CARD O (with Anctomiſts) the ſecond ver- 
tebra of the neck, ſo termed, becauſe the 
head turns upon it. 8 | 

CARE (cane, Sax.) 7. Solitude, anxiety, 
perturbation of mind, concern. 

Or, if I would take care, that care ſhould be 
For wit that ſcorned the world, and liv'd 

like me. CRF Dryden, 
2. Caution: 3. regard, charge, heed in or- 
der to protection and preſervation. 


If we believe that there is a God, that 


takes care of us, and we be careful to pleaſe 
him, this cannot be but a mighty comfort to 
= ES. Tillot ſon. 
. It is a looſe and vague word, implying 
attention or inclination, in any degree more 
A „ | 

We take care to flatter ourſelves with 


Imaginary ſcenes and proſpects of future hap- 


ines. 1. Atterbur y. 
5. The object of care, of caution or of love. 
Your ſafety, more than mine, was then my 
8 care, 1 
Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 
your ſhip ſhould run againſt the rocky coaſt. 
Vb | OG Dryden, 
To CARE, to be anxious or ſolicitous; to 
he in concern about any thing. | 


keel, cariner, F.) is to fit or trim the ſides 
or battom, to caulk her ſeams, or to mend 
any fault ſhe has under water; a ſhip is ſaid 
to be brought to a careen, when the greateſt 
part of her lading being taken out, ſhe is 
made ſo light, that by means of another lower 
veſſel laid near her, the may be brought down 


low as occaſion requires, and there kept by 
ballaſt to be caulked, trimmed, Sc. 


only careen half of it, F. 1 
_ _ CAREE'NAGE, a careening place; alſo 
the pay for careening, F. „ 
CAREFUL, 1. Anxious, ſolicitous, full 
of concern. | 3 | 

Welcome, thou pleaſing lumber; 
A while embrace me in thy leaden arms, 

And charm my cereful thoughts, » 

| Denham's Sophy, 


come at the bottom of the ſhip, and ſo can 


ful: 4. ſubject to perturbations, expoſed to 
troubles, full of anxiety, full of ſolicitude. 
By him that rais'd me to this careful height, 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd. 
Shakſpear, Rich, III. 


gllantly, attentively. 


Iy, without care, heedleſs 


ſolitade, unconcerned, negligent, inattentive, 


Seuth, _ | 
To CAREEN à Ship (of carina, L. a 


Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute, 


to one fide, to the zd, 4th or 5th firake, as | 
A baff CAREEN, is when they cannot 


made of the cochineal meſtique. 


| a kind of herb. 
2. Provident, diligent, cautious: 3. watch- | 


to quarter, to cut in pieces as a hangman. 


. CAREFULLY, keedfully, waichfully, vi. WO bloody, ſoft and thick part, which, 


at; 
4&5 
4 
AS 
7 
* 
” 


caution, t 


CARELESSLY, neghgently, unattentive. 


_ CARELESSNESS, heedleſsneſs, inatten. 
tion, negligence, abſcence of care. 


I who at ſometimes ſpend, as others ſpare | 


Divided between careleſſneſ and care. 


CARELESS. ts 


1. Without care, without 


heedleſs, regardleſs, thoughtleſs, neglectiul 
unheeding, unthinking, unmindful, with f 
or about, 
Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace 
By ſeeming cold, or 8 of his will. : 
a | 5 bakeſpear, Henr 
2. Cheerful, undiſturbed, of N 5 gu 
Thus wiſely carel:ſs, innocently ga 
Cheerful he ed 8 26 oe, 
3. Unheeded, thoughtleſs, unconſidered. 
The freedom of ſaying as many careleſs 
things as other people, without being ſo ſe- 
verely remarked upon, Pope. . 
4. Unmoved by, unconcerned at. | 
Careleſs of thunder from the clouds that break, 
My only omens from your looks I take. 


Granville, | 


To CARESS (careſſer, F. from carus, L.) 
To endear, to fondie, to treat with kindneſs, 
If I can feaſt, and pleaſe, and careſs my 
mind with the pleaſures of worthy ſpecula- 
tions, or virtuous practices, let greatneſs and 
malice vex and abridge me if they can, 


CARESS, an act of endearment, an ex · 
preſſion of tenderneſs. e 
He, ſhe knew, would intermix, 


With conjugal careſſes. Par. Lot. b. viii. 1.54, 
CARINATED (with Botaniſts) bending 
or crooked, like the keel of a ſhip, carina, 


L. ſo the leaves of the Aſphodelys are faid 
to be, DE „ 
CARK'INGNESS, anxioufneſs, caretul- | 


neſs. . . 5 

An old CARLE (either of cer/, C. Brit, 
or ceorl; Sax, a churl) an old doating, co- 
vetous hunks, a ſurly niggard. 
CAR MINE, a red colour, very vivid, 


CARMINANT (with Phyſicians) carmi- 
native medicines, i. e. ſuch as are efficacious 
in diſperſing and driving out wind, L. : 

CARNALNESS (carnalitas, L.) fleſhli- 
neſs, a being given to fleſhly luſts. 

CAR'/NEOL, a ſort of precious flone ; allo 


To CARNIFICATE (carnificatum, L.)] 
CARNOUSNESS, fleſhineſs, fulneſs of 
fleſh. | 1 5 
CARO (with Anatomiſts) the fleſh of ani- 
mals, which they define to be a ſimilar, fi- 


together 


CAREFULNESS, vigilance, heedfulneſy 
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Ff ani- 
ar, fi- 
which, 
ether 


brain; ſo called, becauſe when they are | 


CA | 
together with the bones, is the main prop of [ 
105 (ag. Gr.) a lethargy or deep 
fle in which the perſon affected, being 

Kid pinched, or called, ſcarce diſcovers 
pu * of feeling or hearing; this diſtem- 
4 without a fever, in degree greater than 
lethargy» but leſs than an apoplexy. 

CAR/OTINESS (of carot, a red root) 
being red haired, _ ; _ 

CA/ROTIDES (Mage, Gr.) two ar- 
teries of the neck, one on each fide, ſerving 
to convey the blood from the Aria to the 


opt, they preſently incline the perſon to 


"Carp Stone, a fone of a triangular form, 
found in the palate of a carp. | 
| _ CARPENTERS 
XI were incorporated anno 
\| 1476. Their arms are 
argent, a cheveron in- 
grayl'd between 3 pair 
of compaſſes pointing to- 
wards the baſe, and a 
little extended. Their 
hall is fituated on the north fide of London- 
wall, over againſt Bethlehem, 
CARPOBAL'SAMUM (zagroCanoagucy, | 
Gr.) the fruit of the Balm or Balſam tree, 
very much like that of the turpentine, in 
ſhape, fize and colour, yo 
CAR'PUS (with Anatomſts) the wriſt con- 
fiſting of eight bones, with which the cubit 
or elbow is joined to the hand, L. . 
CARRIER (carriere, F.) one who con- 
* or drives waggons from country to town, 
'G | | 5 . 
CARRIE RING (of carriere, F.) a run- 
ning or paſſing full ſpeed. Milton. 


made upon occaſion of ſome publick rejoycing, 
conſiſting of a cavalcade or ſolemn riding on 
borſe-back of great perſonages, richly array'd, 
courſes of chariots and horſes, publick ſhews, 
eames, Cc. L. 1 : | 


To CAR'RY à bone (Sea term) is ſaid of 


a ſhip, when ſhe makes the water foam be- 
fore her, | % | 
CARTE BLANCHE, a blank paper, ſel - 
dom uſed but in this phraſe, to ſend one a 
carte blanche, figned to fill up. with what con- 
ditions he pleaſes. - TR 
CAR'TILAGE, (by Anat.) is defined to 
a ſimilar, white part of an animal body, 


which is harder and drier than a ligament, | 


* ſofter than a bone, the uſe of it is to ren- 
er the articulation or jointing of the bones 


more eaſy, and defends ſeveral parts from 


dutward injuries. 
CARTON 
CARTOON. 
to be afterwards calk 
ſerred on the freſh 


(in Painting) a deſign 
made cn ſtrong paper, 
ed through ; and tranſ- 
plaiſter of a wall to be 


4 


CARROU/SEL, a magnificent feſtival, | 


| deck towards the mizzen, _ | * 1 
Stern CASTLE (in a Ship) the whole ele- 


| CA 
tapeſtry, Moſaick, Cc. the Cartoons of Ra- 
phael Urban at Hampton-Gourt, are ſaid to be 
for tapeſtry, deſign'd for patterns, : 
CAR TOV'SE (cartoccio, Ital.) an 

CARTOU'CH ornament in Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, &c. repreſenting a ſcroll 
of paper; it is moſt commonly a flat member 
with wavings, on which is ſome inſcription 
or device, cypher, ornament of armory, &c. 

CAR/TULAIRES, papers wherein the 
contracts, ſales, exchanges, privileges, im- 


munities, exemptions and other acts that be- 


long to the churches and monaſteries are col- 
lected and preſerved, we 


CARYOCAS'TINUM (with Apothecaries) 


an electuary ſo denominated from its ingre- 


dients, viz, Cloves and Ceftos, which is chiefly 
uſed for the gout and pains in the limbs. 
CARYOPHYL'LEOUS, of or like a gilly- 
flower. | | 
_ CASE-HA'RDENED, obdurate, barden- 
ed in impiety. OY hd 
CASE-HA/RDENING, a method of 
making the outſide of iron hard by a particu- 
lar method of putting it into a caſe of loam, 
mixt with dried hoofs, ſalt, vinegar, &c., 
and heating it red hot in the forge, and after- 
wards quenching it in water. 
CASE-HA'/RD ENED NESS, obduracy, 
impudence, &c. Fo 4 Y 
CASE of conſcience, a queſtion or ſcruple 
about ſome matter or religion, which the 
perſon that is diſſatisfied, is deſirous to have 
reſolved, | = | 


' BREAST CAS'KETS (in a Ship) the 
| longeſt of the caſkets, in the middle of the 
yard juſt between the ties. | 


* 


CASS-WEED (with Betaniſts) a kind of 


herb. 1 


CASSONADE 7 caſk ſugar, ſugar put 
after the firſt purification, „„ 


CAST of the Country (with Miners) the 
colour of the earth. ES | | 
To CAST a bazvk to the perch (Falc.) to 
put Hermon ite i.” . 
CAS/TER (of caſtrum a camp, or caſtellam,, 
L. a camp or caſtle) ſet at the end of a name 
of a place, intimates there had in that place 
been a camp, caſtle, &c, of the Romans. 


} CASTING (in Foundery) is the running 


of melted metal into a mould prepared for 
that purpoſe, | 


moiſture, air, ſun, &c, -# 2 
To CASTLE, a term uſed at cheſs-play. 


elevation of the prow over the uppermoſt 


FM in freſco ; a pattern for working in 


"Y 


vation that runs on the ſtern over the lat 


2 CAS'TIGATE (caftigatum, L.] 10 


CASTING (with Foiners) wood is faid to 
caſt or warp, when it ſhoots or ſhrinks by 


Prow CASTLE (in a Ship) is the riſe -or- 


Ra ws + fo Ss 


1 
7 
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1 
FP 


* 
* 
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of a dog, and the hindermoſt thoſe of a gooſe, 


| He dites off his teſticles, is ſaid by others to 
de a miſtake, and that what is ſold by the 


| His flank and ſhare. 


| Kicking to a part of the ſhip, in form of one, 


lena, which portends the ſevereſt part of the 
form to be yet behind; two are denominated 
Caſtor and Pollux, and ſometimes Tyndarides, 
which portend a ceflation of the ſtorm. 
3 Chambers. 


or ſet purpoſe. 


pening by chance, not deſign. | 


damages which 


* bo 4 4 — 
C A 
1 1 | 


zecke, where the officers cabins ani places of 
aſſembly are. = 

' CASTLES (in Heraldry) are emblems of 
grandeur and magnificence ; they alſo denote 
fanQuary and ſafety ; they are given for arms 
20 ſuch as have reduced them by main force, 
or have been the firſt that mounted their 
walls, either by open aſſault or by eſcalade; 
alſo to one that has defeated ſome enemy or 
taken ſome priſoner of note, who bote them 
in his banner or ſhield. | 8 
Cas TOR, an amphibious animal, called 
alſo a Beaver, living both on land and in t he 
water. It is of a white or aſh colour, has 
very ſharp teeth, the fore-feet reſemble thoſe 


Having on each five toes. The Americans 
eat the fleſh of theſe animals for food, and 
make uſe of their ſkins for clothes; and we 
their furr for making hats; what ſome have 
reported, that When this creature is purſued 


pothecaries is only ſome glands found near 


| CASTOR and Pollux (in meteorology) a fiery 
meteor, which, at ſea, appears ſometimes 


two, or even three or four balls. When one 
is ſeen alone, it is more properly called He- 


CasvAl. (caſtel, F. from caſus, L.) ac- 


cidental, arifing from chance, depending upon 


chance, not certain. 


That which ſeemeth moſt caſual, and ſub- | 
ject to fortune, is yet diſpoſed by the ordi- | 
nance of God. Raieigb's Hiſtorg. 
Whether found, where caſua! fire 1 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in | 


ya: 5 
Dovn to the veins of earth. 


Par. Loft, b. xi. 1. 566. 


cCasvalLx, accidentally, without d:ſign 


Go, bid my woman | 

Search for a jewel, that too caſually | 

Hath left my arm. Shakef. Cymbelini. 
CASUALNEsSS, accidentalneſs. 5 

CASUALTY, 1. Accident, a thing hap- 


With more patience men endure the loſſes 

that befall them by mere caſuglty, than the 

hey ſuſtain by injuſtice. 

| | Raleigb's Eſay. 

2. Chance that produces unnatural death. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of caſualty. 

£ | Sbateſ. Mech. Fenice. 

CASUIST (caſuiſte, F. from caſus, L.) 

one that ſtudies and ſettles caſes of con ſcience. 


| divine, concerning the ſtate of a man', py 
is notſufficient to give him confidence, Seth 
| Who ſhall decide, when doQtors diſagree 

And ſoundeſt caſuifts doubt like you and 4 
CASUISTICAL, relating to cafes ade 
ſcience, containing the doctrine relating b 
caſes. * e 


What ar uments th have to beguile 
fimple; unſtable fouls with, I ya 1 
but ſurely the practical, eee that i 
the principal, vital part of their religion, fi. 
yours very little of ſpirituality. Soutb. 
CASUISTRY, the ſcjence of caſuifts, thy 
doctrine of caſes of conſcience, * 
Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and caſuifry in lawn, 
9 Pope's Dunciad. 
CATALEP SIS (xa Gr.) com. 
prehenſion. | * 
| CATALEPSIS (with Phyfcians) à diſeaſe 
very much like an. apoplexy, by means of 
which all the animal functions are aboliſhed; 
but yet ſo, that the faculty of breathing re- 
mains, and the patient returns to the ſame 


” 


habit of body that he had before he was ſeie'i 


* 


with the diſtemper, Gr. 


_ CATAPEL'TA among the Ancients) an 
inſtrument of puniſhment. It conſiſted in i 
kind of preſs compoſed of planks, betwery 
which the criminal was cruſh'd.” 3 
CATARACT (xalagayii, Gr.) a fall o 
water, a caſcade, | 3 
| EF 
Het ſtores are Nas and this firmament 
Of hell ſhould ſpout her cataracis of fire? 
Impendent horrors! | 
. N Milt. Par. Loſt. b. ii. J. 170. 
Torrents and loud impetuous catara#:, 
Through roads abrupt, and rude unfaſhion's 
„ N . 
Run ot the lofty mountain's channel 
3 des, 1 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides, 
Þ beg Blackmore, 
CATASAR'CA (waraodgua, Gr.) a kind 
of „I the ſame as Anaſarcg. 
CATASCHAS MOS (of 4aTd and oyaGa; 


Gr. to ſcarify) a ſcarification. 


CATATA'SIS (Anatomy) an extenſion or 


| ſtretching out of an animal body towards the 
| lower parts. 855 


CATEGOR'/ICAL Syllogiſm (with Logi- 
cians) is a ſyllogiſm wherein both propoſitions 
are categorical or poſitive ; as for example. 
Every vice is odious. 
Drunkenneſs is a vicc; 
Tberefere drunkenneſs is odious. 
CAT/ESORY ( zar of var 
Gr. to accuſe) an accuſatiofl; a term in Lo- 


gick for order or rank, predicament. 
CATEGORIES (of xaTey4prje2, Gr. ) are 
reckon'd by Logicians 10, ſubſtance, guani'')s 
quality, relation, afing, ſuffering, 93" 
when, filugtiar, Pavings 


SATE- 


The judgment of any caſuiſt, or learned | 


CATE 
CATE 
an enviou: 
provocatic 
CATH 
TL. of rad 
CATH 
catholique, 
catholick 
CATH 
ſound) a d. 
ſons are in 
CATO] 
reflex viſic 
ticks, whic 
may be {ſe 
reaſon of 1 
CATO! 
hibits objec 
 CATO] 
that exhib) 
CATO' 
which pur 
juices by u 
CATT 
or hoiſe up 
fore-caſtle, 
CATUI 
over) medi 
CAVA 
low vein, 
ſeending fre 
its large car 
channel, a 
monaris, et 
To CA\ 
march, an 
diverſion, 
CAVIL 
ſophiſtical | 
manner of 
quirks and 
Greater 
Anat.) the 
the lungs, 
ſpleen and 
Leſſer C. 
the ventric! 
hollow part 
CAUSA 


may be cau 


That ma 
Which 1 


CAvSA 
containing 
CAUSA] 


qu lity of e 


CAUSA 
ſeries of ca 

CAUSA 
cauſing, 

CAUSA 
reaſon, 
CAUSA' 
7: 


A'TION, chaining, TL. 
ARP ER (in a Figurative ſenſe) 
an enyious perſon that does miſchief without 


e . 

my, 4 IC, "AR/TICALNESS (of catharticus, 
"oe L. of xaYa „ Gr. to pur 7 purging quality. 
= CATHOL/ICALNESS (of cat holicus, L. 
$0 catboligue, F. of xafAmoc, Gr.) being of a 

catholick ſpirit, univerſalneſs. 

da CATHYP/NIA (of , Gr. to ſleep 
15. ſound) a deep or profound ſleep, ſuch as per- 
at bons are in by taking opiates, or in a lethargy. 
„ fa. CATOP'SIS (varie, Gr.) the ſcience of 


reflex viſion 3 the part of the ſcience of Op- 
ticks, which ſhews after what manner objects 
may be ſeen by reflection; and explains the 
reaſon of it. | 9 | 


CATO'PTRICAL Dial, one which ex- 


ciad, hibits objects by reflecting rays. 3 
com.  CATOPPTRICAL Teleſcope, a teleſcope | 
"(oof that exhibits objects by reflection. VE 
2 CATOTHE'RICA (in Pbyſict) medicines | 
* o which purge the reigns and liver from vicious 
1 J juices by urine. 5 . 
* CATT HOOK (in a Ship) a hook to raiſe 
1 or hoiſe up the anchor from the top of the 
p fore-caſtle, | 
CATULOT'ICA (of zavrz>iw, Gr. to ſkin 
1 2 over) medicines which cicatrize wounds. 
wt CAVA VENA (in Anatomy) i. e. the hol- 
wel low vein, the largeſt vein in the body, de- | 
u & ſcending from the heart. It is ſo named from. 
* 0 its large cavity, and into it, as into a common 
channel, all the leſſer veins, except the Pul- 
monaris, empty themſelves. _ W 
0 To CAVALCA DE, to ſkirmiſh as they. 


diverſion. | | £2 | | 
170, CAVILLA'TION (with Schook-men) a 
Fr ſophiſtical and falſe argument; a particular 
Bon! P 06. le ATE 5 2. 6 | 
| manner of diſputing, grounded on nothing but 
p quirks and contentious niceties. | 

mel Greater CAVITIES of the Body (with 
ag Anat.) the head for the brain, the cheſt for 
Ia the lungs, &c. the lower belly for the liver, 
mort. ” | | 
Kind ſpleen and other bowels, | 
Low Leſſer CA'VITIES of the Body (with Anat.) 

, the ventricle of the heart and brain; alſo the 
2 hollow parts of bones. = | | 
wy CAUSABLE (from cauſa, L.) that whick 
i: the may be cauſed, or effected by a cauſe. 


That may be miraculouſly affected in one, 
Which is naturally ca»ſable in another. 


2 + Brown's Fulg. Err. b. iii. c. 2 1. 
x CAUSAL, relating to cauſes, implying or | 
le, containing cauſes. © RS 
CAUSALITY, the agency of a cauſe, the 
ry of cauſing, as | 
, AUSALL i the ord | 
„; ũůͤ POB 
* CAUSATION, the act, or power of 
auling. | | 
J are BILE 
i 7 . ng, AIV E, that expreſſes a cauſe, or 
rt 
1 CAUSATOR, a cauſer, an author of any 
W lg 


march, and firing at one another by way of 


4 5 


causE ( cauſe, L.) that which produces 


or effects any thing. 

The wiſe and learned amongſt the very 
heathens themſelves, have all acknowledged 
ſome firſt Cauſe, whereupon originally the 


being of all things dependeth. Hooker, b. i. 


2. 

Cauſe is a ſubſtance exerting its power into 
act, to make one thing begin to be. Locke, 
2. The Reaſon, motive to any thing : 3. cauſe 
of debate, ſubjeR of litigation | | 
ground or principle of action, or oppoſition, 


Or love to party bad ſcduc*'d my mind, 


duce. 


years, | 5 
What unforeſeen misfortune cauſed her care 
To loath her life, and languiſh in deſpair, 
3 Ts ryden's Fables, 
CAUSELESSLV, without cauſe, without 
CAUSELESS. 1. Without cauſe, orignal 
to itſelf. NG Ps 
Reach the Almighty's ſacred throne 


things known, Blackmore's Creatiang 

2. Without juſt ground, or motive, . 

As women yet who apprehend, 

Some ſudden cauſe of 5 6 fear, 
Altho' that ſeeming cauſe take end, 

A ſhaking thro' their limbs they find. 
| Waller, 


_ CAUSE being that which produces an ef- 
fect, or that by which a thing is; cauſes are 


divided into four kinds. 


| Efficient CAUSE, is that which produces 


another cauſe ; alſo an external cauſe from 


which any thing derives its being or eſſence 


by a real action. There are ſeveral of theſe 
ſpecies. 3 


reſpect to his grandſon, - Te. 

An equi vocal CAUSE, is that which is of 
a different kind and denomination from its 
effect; a3 God, with reſpect to his creatures. 
An inſirumental CAUSE, the inſtrument 


| | with which a piece of work is done, 


An intelleftual CAUSE, a man with re · 


| ſpeet to what he does with judgment. | | 
A free CAUSE, ſuch is a man who walks, 


A natural CAUSE, the ſun, 2 

A necefary CAUSE, the fire that burns 
| wood. | 
A proper CAUSE, as the ſun of light; ſo 


— 


| alſo the ſun giving light to a chamber, the 
window is but the conditional cauſe, without 


which the effect would not have been; con- 
ditio 1 qua non. 4 
The Phyjical CAUSE, is that which pro- 


duces a ſenſible corporeal effect; as the ſun 2 


is the cauſe of heat; alſo a fire which burns 
| a houſe. 


Ere to thy cauſe, on thee my heart inelin d, 


To CAUSE, to effect as an agent, to pro- 
She weeping aſk d, in theſe her blooming 


And make his tauſeleſs power, the cauſe of al! 


A diſtant CAUSE, fo is a grandfather in 


1 
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The moral CAUSE, the man who ſets it | 
on fire; alſo that which produces a real effect, 


but in things immaterial, as repentance is the 
cauſe of forgiveneſs, ; 
A total CAUSE, is that which produces 
the whole effect, as God in creating Adam, 
becauſe nothing concurred with him in it. 
Partial CAUSE, is that which . concurs 
with ſome other in producing the effect, as 


the father and mother of a child, becauſe both | 


the one and the other were neceſſarily con- 
cerned in rhe generation of it, | 


* Accidental CAUSE, as the ſun that kills 


a man by its heat, becauſe he was ill diſpoſed 


1 before. . 


* 


A preſerving CAUSE, as the nurſe of her 


4 


% 


Produfive CAUSE, is the mother of her 


child. 


An univaſal CAUSE, is that which by 
the extent of its power may produce all ef- 
fects, as a father in reſpect to his children, 


— 


becauſe they are like him in nature. 


Dniverſal CAUSE, the air that enters an 
organ, is ſo of the harmony of that organ. 


4 


A particular CAUSE, is that which can 


only produce a ſingle effect; or a certain kind 
of effects. . 


The particular CAUSE of the harmony of 


an organ, is the diſpoſition of each pipe, and | 


he who plays. | 


cians make of the efficient cauſe. 


4 [1 


The final CAUSE (among Logicians) is the 
end for which a thing is, or the motive which | 
induced a man to act, 


2 
3 


guiſhed into principal ends and acceſſary ends, 
vrhich are conſidered only as over and above, 


ciple, influencing the thing cauſed. _ 


Internal CAUSE, is that which partakes | 
of the eſſence of the thing cauſed, viz, Mat- 


ter and Form. 


by 


* 


External CAUSE, is that which has an 
outward influence, viz. Efficient and Final. 

The material CAUSE (among Logicians) 
is that out of which things are formed; as 


filver is the matter of a filver cup. 


: 
£2? 


The formal CAUSE (with Logicians) is 
that which makes a thing what it is, and 
diſtinguiſhes it from others ; as a ſtool, a ta- 


ble, &c. | b 


' Firſt CAUSE, that which acts by itſelf, 


& 


— 
\ 


7 


and from its own proper force and virtue; as 


Odd is the firſt cauſe. 


Second CAUSES, are ſuch as derive the 
power or faculty of acting from a firſt cauſe, 

CAUSO'DES (zavoTn;, Gr.) a continual 
burning fever, | | 


- CAUS'!TICK Stone (with Surgeons) a com- 
poſition of ſeveral ingredients, for burning or 
eating holes in the part to which it is applied, 

_ CAUTION (caution, F. cautio, L.) 1. 
Prudence, as it reſpects danger, foreſight, 


Y 


provident care, warineſs: 2. ſecurity for, 


Theſe are all diſtinctions that ſome Logi- | 


This again is diftin- | 


| h 8 875 . . : 
. CAUSE (in Metapbyſicłs) is an active prin- [ ee with it 


* 


— 


"FE 
He that objects any crime, ought to give 
caution by the means of ſureties, that he will 
perſevere in the proſecution of ſuch crime: 
Ayliffe's Parergon, | . 
3. Proviſion, or ſecurity againſt, direction. 
In ſpite of all the rules and cautions of 20 
vernment, the moſt dangerous and mortal of 
vices will come off. L' Eftrange, 
4. Warning. +1 
CAUTIONARY, given as a pledge, or 
in ſecurity, | | | 
CAUTIOUS (cantus, L.) wary, watchful, 
CAUTIOUSLY, in an attentive wary 


CAUTIOUSNESS, watchfulneſs, vigi. 
lance, circumſpeCtion, provident care, prus 
dence with reſpe& to danger. IT 

We ſhould always act with great cautiouſ. 
neſs and circumſpection, in peints where it is 
not impoſſible that we may, be deceived, 
Addiſon's Spectator, No. ex. 5 
To CEAsS E (ceſſer, F. ceſſo, L.) 1. To leave 
off, to ſtop, to give over, to deſiſt: 2. to 
fail, tobe extinQ.-. 2 ne ben 
The ſoul being remoyed, the faculties and 
operations of life, ſenſe and intellection, caſt 
from that moles corporea, and are no longer in 
it, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

3. To be at an end: 4. to reſt. 

To CEASE, to put a ſtop to, to put an 
end to. | | | 5 
The diſcord is complete, nor can they ceaſe, 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace, 

3 Dry den, 

CEASE, extinction, failure 

W The ceaſe of: majeſty 
Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraw 


LE Eos Shakeſpear's Ham. 
CEASELESS, inceſſant, perpetual, con- 
tinual, without cauſe, without ſtop, with- 
out end, _ | 


All theſe with ceaſe praiſe his works behold, | 
Both day and night. Par. Loft, b. iv. 1. 679. 


| Like an oak 
That ſtands ſecure, tho? all the winds employ 
Their ceaſeleſs roar, and only ſhed its leaves. 
Or maſt, which the revolving ſpring reſtores, 


| | Philips. 

CEL'EBRATEDNESS 5 (celebritas, I. 
CEL'EBRATENESS celehrite, 

_  CELE/BRIOUSNESS J famouſneſs, re. 
nownedneſs. . 

CELER/RIMI deſcenſus linea (with Ma- 

thematicians) is the curve of the ſwifteſt de. 


ſcent of any natural body; or that curved ot 
crooked line, in which an heavy body, de. 
ſcending by its own gravity or weight, Woud 
move from one given point to another, * 


the ſhorteſt ſpace of time. | a 
CELES!TIALNESS (of cœleſtis, L. ) hea 

venlineſs. — 

CE'LIAC Paſſion (of und Gr. the belly} 


a kind of flux of the belly, 


wherein the * 


goes not 
digeſted. 
CELIIB 
CEL IB 
chelorſhip. 
CELL 
or little ce 
are in good 
CELOT 
Tony Gr ' 
Hernia,- 
CEN'SC 
whoſe offi 
value eſtat 
inſpect the 
in relation 
were two i 
time, one 
the other 
and contin 
This of 
reputation, 
till they h 
rable in th 
The ſtat 
this day 3 « 
perſons app 
CENSO 
aptnels to c 
CEN'SU 
cenſured, 
CEN'SU 
CEN'T 2 
conſtellatioz 
form, and « 
CENTR 
which is eq 
The heav'n 
centre, 


Obſerve deg 


To CEN 
28 on a cen! 
One foot h 
Round thro 


O impudent 
Whoſe thou 


To CEN' 
on, as bodie 
to meet in a 

Where th 
kentre, error 
may wande 
2. To be p 


Is centre, 


Centring, 


CENTR 
CENTR} 


r Momy) th 


Planet or cc 


force or 


does not indeed paſs perfectly erude, but half 


Wer ATENESS (of calibatus L, 


es, i 
CEL'IB ATESHIP 5 celibat, F ) bat- 
l chelorſhip. __ IS 
go- cEL'LULÆ adipoſe (Anatomy) the hocult 
al of or little cells wherein the fat o bodies that 
re in good habit is contained, L. 
CELOTOMI/A (of n a rupture, and 
or ui, Gr. a cutting) the operation of the 
nia. 5 . 
ul. HN SORS (in antient Rome) magiſtrates 
vary whoſe office was to reform manners, and to 
value eſtates and tax them accordingly ; to 
vigi⸗ inſpect the management of private families 
Prue in relation to education and expences ; they 
were two in number choſen both at the ſame 
10uſ- time, one of a noble or patrician family, and 
> it is the other of a common or plebean family ; 
ved, and continued in their office five years. 5 
| This office became in time to be in ſo great 
leave reputation, that none were choſen into it, 
2. to till they had gone through the moſt conſide- 
f rable in the republick. | | 
and The ſtate of Venice has a like officer at 
ceaſe this day 3 cenſors is alſo a title given to thoſe 
ger in perſons appointed by the ſtate to licenſe books. 
CENSO'RIOUSNESS (of cenſorius, L.) 
aptnels to cenſure. Fg” 
at an CEN'SURABLENESS, liableneſs to be 
| cenſured. | %% 
aſe, CEN'SURAL Book, a regiſter of taxations. 
peace, CEN'TAURS (with Afron.) a ſouthern 
yden, conſtellation repreſented on a globe in that 
form, and conſiſting of 40 ſtars, - | 
/ CENTRE (zentrum, L.) the middle, that 
draws which is equally diſtant from all extremities, 
Wits The heav'ns themſelves, the planets and this 
mit, centre, | f 5 
5 Obſerve degree, priorily, and place. 
'with-  Shakef. Troilus and Creſſida. 
| To CENTRE, to place on a centre, to fix 
\chold, | 2s on A centre, 5 2 ; 
|. 679 One foot he centred, and the other turn'd 
Round thro* the vaſt profundity obſcure, 
- uit. Par. Loft, b. vii. l. 228. 
mp O impudent, regardful of thy own, _ 
"hors iN Whole thoughts are centred on ere! 
a | 5 | ryden, 
ny To CENTRE. 1. To reſt on, to OG 
as, , as bodies when they gain an equilibrium, 
„ I v meet in a point, as lines in a centre. 
eſs, re. Where there is no viſible truth wherein to 
1 Ma- abe, Error is as wide as men's fancies, and 
tet e . ee ee eternity, Decay of Fitg. 
te * 2, To be placed in the midſt or centre. 
VVV 
ay, ald Is centre, yet extends to all, ſo thou, 
e ring, receiv'ſt from all thoſe orbs. 
— 4 Par. Loft, b. ix. 
x wal CENTRICK, placed in the centre. 
8 ; NTRE of Attraction (in the New A- 
ie bell] — that point to which the revolving 
14 food or comet is attracted or impelled by 


god © force or impetus of gravity, 


| 


—_—_— 


| 


N 


_ —_— 


* 


es 


| CENTRE of Percuſſion (with eie 
is that point of a body in motion wherein all 
the forces of that body are conſidered as united 


in One. 


the point where two diameters concur. 
CENTRE-FIS H, a kind of ſea-fiſh, a 
CENTRIFU GAL. Force (with Mathema- 
ticians) is the endeavour of any thing to fly 
off from the center in a tangent. 


motion, becauſe that is the eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, 
and moſt ſimple. And if ever they move in 


them from their rectilinear motion, and de- 
tains them in the orbit, whenever the cen- 


the center or focus of the motion. . 
CEN TRIPETAL Force (with Philoſophers) 


with gravity. - 


gravity of it. | | | | 
CENT'RUM Phonicum (in Acouſticks) is 

the place where the ſpeaker ſtands in polyſyl- 

labical echoes. „ | „n 


* — 4 


CENTUMGEM'INOUS (centumgeminus, 
L.) an hundred-fold. 5: OM 


| CENTUM'VIRAL, of or pertaining to 


the centumvirate, 


. + * 


an hundred- fold. 


ſes. The firſt claſs had zo centuries, and 


and fourth conſiſted each of 20 centuries, and 
the ſixth claſs was counted but one century, 
and comprehended all the meaner ſort of people, 

CEN'I URY (centuria, L.) 1. A hundred, 


| uſually employed to ſpecify time, as, the ſe- 


cond century. 

The nature of eternity is ſuch, that, though 
our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may 
ſeem to have grown older, by having been en- 
| joyed ſo many ages, yet will they really con- 
tin . Boyle. 


tinue new. | 5 
2. It is ſometimes uſed ſimply for a hundred. 
; ET When 


With wild wood leaves and weeds I have 


 _  ſhrewed his grave, 4 
And on it ſaid a century of prayers. 


N 2 CEPHA- 


CENTRE of a curve of the higheſt kind, is 


For all 
moving bodies endeavour after a rectilinear 


any curve, there muſt be ſomething that draws 


tripetal force ceaſes, the moving body would. 
ſtrait go off in a tangent to the curve in that 
very point, and ſo would get ſtill farther from 


is that force by which any body moving round 
another, is drawn down or tends towards the 
center of its orbit; and is much the ſame 


' CENTROBAR/IC Method (in Mechanicks), 
a certain method of determining the quantity 
of a ſurface or ſolid by means of the center of 


CEN'TRUM Phonicampticum, is the place 
or object that returns the voice in an echo, 
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To CENTU'PLICATE (centuplicatum, of 
centum and plico, L. to fold) to fold or double : 


CENTU/RLZE (among the Roman people) 
certain parties conſiſting each of 100 men. 
Thus divided by Servius Tullius, the fixth king 
| of Rome, who divided the people into ſix clat- 


they were the richeſt of all; the ſecond, third 


Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and ſigh. 
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| CEPHALAL'GICS (ep, Gr.) 


. 4 


- Medicines good for the head-ach. , 


CEPHALAL GM (cepbalalgia, L. of xepe- | 


Aa ya, of at , the head, and dy, pain, 
Gr.) any pain in the head; but ſome appro- 
priate it chiefly to a freſh head- ach; one that 
proceeds from intemperance, or an ill diſpo- 
Ation of the parts es | 
_ CEPHAL/ICA (with Aneromifts) the ce- 
alick vein, is the outermoſt vein that creeps 
long the arm, between the ſkin and muſcles; 
it is called the Cepbalick Vein from xe$any, 
Br. a head; becauſe the antients uſed to open 
It rather than any other for diſeaſes in the 
Read; but fince the diſcovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood, it is accounted equal, 


whether the blood be taken from the Cepha- 


dea, Medianâ or Baſilica, L. 


CEPHALIcKs, medicines good for diſ- 


tempers in the head. VVV 
CERA TED (ceratus, L.) covered with 


: N A 


- - 


_ _"CERATOJ'DES tunica (with Anatomiſts) 
the horny coat of the eye. 


' CERTAIN (certus, L.) 1. Sure; indubi- 
table; unqueſtionable; undoubted; that which 


cannot be queſtioned, or denied. = 
Thofe things are certain among men, which 


cannot be denied; without obſtinacy and folly, 


2. Reſolved ; determined, 
However I with thee have fix'd my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death, 
Conſort with thee. 555 
Mili. Par. Laff. b. g. I. 953, 


man told me this. . | 
1 got them in my country's ſervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roared, and ran, 


; 3- In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome as a certain 


From noiſe of our own drums, 7 


1 EY Shakeſp. Coriol. 
64. Undoubting; put paſt doubt. 

_ CERTAINLY, indubitably, without 
gueſtion, without doubt: 2. without fail, 

_ CERTAINNESS? 1. Exemption from 
CERTAINTY —_— 


Certainty, is the perception of the agree - 


ment or diſagreement of our ideas. | 
Th 3 0 N | | | Locke, 
24. That which is real and fixe. 
e For certaintiæs, 
Or are paſt remedies, or timely knowing, 
The remedy then born. Sbakeſp, Cynbeline. 
COERTTTUpPE (certitudo, L.) is properly 
a2 quality of the judgment or the mind, im- 
porting an adhefion of the mind to the pro- 
poſition we affirm; or the ſtrength wherewith 
Ve adhere to it. | 
* CERTITUDE Mctaphyfica!, is that which 
ariſes from a metaphyſical evidence; ſuch a 
one as a geometrician has of the truth of this 
_ propoſition, that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right ones. | 
CERTITUDE Moral, is ſach a certitude 


l - a 6 * * 

7 8 r „ 
1 R 1 
# o 2 p 


a3 is founded on moral evidence; ſuch as that; 
criminal has, who hears his ſentence read, 

_ CERTITUDE Phyſical, is that which 
 atiſes from phyſical evidence, ſuch as a per. 
| ſon that has fire in his hand, when he feely 
it burn, or ſees it blaze, 

CER'VICAL, belonging to the neck. 


— 


„ | 
| CESSA'TION {of Arms) is when a gover. 
| nour of a place beſieged, finding himſelf re. 
duced to the laſt extremity, ſo that he mug 
either ſurrender, or himſelf, garriſon, and in- 
habitants would be ſacrificed, or at leaft lie at 
the mercy of the enemy, erects a white flag on 
the breach, or beats a Chamade for a capity- 
lation, at which both parties ceaſe firing, and 
all other acts of hoftility ceaſe, till the pro- 
poſals made are heard, and either agreed to or 
rejected. fx 5 
CES'SION (in the Civil Law) a voluntary 
and legal ſurrender of effects to creditors, to 
avoid an impriſonment. = 
| CES'SMENT, an aſſeſſment, a tax. 
CES'TUS (xi5©-, Gr.) a marriage-girdle, 
that of old times the bride uſed' to wear, and 
the bridegroom unlooſed on the wedding- 
night ; alſo a leathern gauntlet garniſhed with 
lead, ufed by combatans, or in the exerciſes 
of the Athlete ; V 
CH have a particular ſound in Englif 
word, as arch, march, rich, roach, tencb, 
perch, ditch, Dutch, change, charge, &c. 
| CH, in ſome words of a Greek derivation, 
| is ſounded as before, as archbiſhop, architec» 


— 


1. as Archangel, c. | 
C, in words of a Hebrezu derivation, is 
moſt commenly ſounded as K, Cham, Racha), 
| Michael, Nebucadnezzar ; but in ſome it 13 
| ſounded as in'Engliſh, as Chittim, Rachel, cc. 
CHACE, the gutter of 'a croſs-bow, 


to have a good chace, when ſhe is built ſo for- 
ward on or a ſtern; as to carry many gune, to 
ſhoot right forward or back ward: 
Foot in CHACE (Sea term) to lie with 1 
ſhip's forefoot in the cbace, is to fail the 
{ neareſt courſe to meet her, and to croſs her it 
her way. N | 
' CHAGRIN (chagrine, F.) ill humour, 
vexation; fretfulnefs ; peeviſhneſs. It is pro 
nounced ſbagreen. 2 : 
Hear me and touch Belinda with chagrin; 
| That ſingle act gives half the 9 
ETD ” | 5 1. 
I grieve with the old, for ſo many additio- 
nal inconveniences and chagrins, more tha 
their ſmall remain of life ſeemed deſtined i 
vndergde * Peiope : Leiter. 
To CHAGRIN (chagriner, F. ) to wy 
put out of temper, to teaze, to make — 
CHAIN (cbaine, F.) 1. A ſeries of x" 
faſtened one within another: 2+ 2 _ 
CCC 


N 22 F ba 


ER'VIX ( Anatomy) tlie hinder part of the | 


ture, & c. In ſome others it is ſounded like 


| A good CHACE (Sea term) a ſhip is ſal 


nificent ] 
bf juſtic 
_ CHAI 
the ſtone 
vitriol, 
_ CHAI 
0. 
; CHA' 
Princif 
Perem 
law, wit 
aminatio! 
gainſt 21. 
CHA] 
priſoner | 
ception, 
CHAI] 


defect in 
find whit 


the Chal, 
CHAI 


or pertair 
or quality 


her in 


umout, 
18 pro4 


rin; 
. Ipeene 
Pope. 
dditio- 
* tha 
tined te 
tters. 
vel, u 
unealy 
F link 
bond, 
anacle 


Adconers are boung. 8 
45 donſtraint your ſuffering ſex remains, 
Or bound informal, or in real chains. Wile 
' | 3 pe. 
z A link of links, with which land is 
„ may as foon with his chain 


meaſure out infinite ſpace, as a philoſopher, | 


by the quickelt fight of mind, reach it, or 
by thinking, comprehend if, |  Loiks, 
A ſeries link'd together. | | 
hoſe ſo miſtake the chriſtian religion, as 
to think it is only a chain of fatal decrees, to 
deny all liberty of man's choice toward good 
6r evil. 4s Hammond. 
As there is pleaſure in the right exerciſe of 
iny faculty, ſo eſpecially in that of right rea- 
ing; which is ſtill the greater, by how 
much the conſequences are more clear, and the 
chains of them more long, 5 
FVurnet's Theory of the Earth. 
To CHAIN. 1. To faſten or link with a 
chain : 2. to bring into ſlavery. | | 
IDs This world, *tis true, 
Was made for Ceſar, but for Titus too; 
And which more bleſt? who chained his 
country, ſay, y 1 75 
Or he, whoſe virtues ſighed to loſe a day? 
3 5 Pope. 
3. To put on a chain 5 4. to unite, 
CHALCI DICK 
cHALCIDIcus 
nificent hall belonging to a tribunal or court 
J.; 8 
CHALCI'TIS (yangilc, Gr.) braſs, or 
the 19 out of which braſs is tried; alſo red 
vitri0Ll, Hg PLD N 
CHALCOSMARAG/DUS (yanuogoua- 


gay. Gr.) the baſtard emerald. 


' CHA'DRON. ' See Cha/dron. . 
Principle CHALLENGE 7 is what is 
Peremptory CHALLENGE & allowed by 

lw, without cauſe alledged or further ex- 

ammation, and the priſoner may except a- 

kainſt 21, and in caſes of high treaſon 35. 
CHALLENGE pon reaſon, is when the 

priſoner does alledge ſome "reaſon for his ex- 

ception, and ſuch as is ſufficient, if it be true. 
CHALCEDO'NIUS (with Fewellers) a 
defect in ſome precious ſtone, when they 
find white ſpots or ſtains in them, like thoſe of 
the Chalcedny. 
CHALYB/EATE (of chalybs, L. ſteel) of 
or pertaining to ſteel, or that is of the temper 


er quality of ſteel. - 
CHAMA/LEON (XH, of Xajai, | 


the ground, and Alon, Gr. a lion) a little 
eaſt like a lizard, which for the moſt part 
lives on the air or flies, c. See Chameleon, 

Bottled CHAM'BER, (of a Mortar piece) 
that part where the powder lies, being glo- 


bical, with a neck for its communication with 


the cylinder. 


HAM BER (of a Mine) the place where 


due powder is confined, and is generally of a 1 


(of yaAxde, brafs, and 
Jun, juſtice) a mag- 


Hanes, 3 fatter, lometlüng with which | 


N 


| 


i 


cubſcal form. 


ſunk into the ground, for holding the powder 


| 


or bombs, Se. where they may be out of 


danger, and preſerved from rain. 

| CHANCE, hazard or fortune; a term we 
apply to events, to denote that they happen 
without any neceſſary cauſe. F. 1 
CHANCE (Meta pbyfickt)j many things hap- 
| pen by chance in the world, with regard to 
| ſecond cauſes; but nothing at all happens by 


diſpoſes and pre-ordains all things from all eter- 
nity. For chance and fortune are only to be 
ſaid properly, in reſpect to him that is igno- 
rant of the intention of the director. And 
inaſmuch as the divine intention is hid from 
man till the thing is done; therefore the ſame 


but not in reſpect to the firſt cauſe, 


deciding things, the conduct or direction, where- 
of is left at large, and not reducible to any de- 


| terminate rules or meaſures, or where there is 
no ground or pretence, as at cards, dice, &c. 


CHANCELLOR (cancellarius, L. chars 
celier, F.) is the chief judge in cauſes of pro- 


only to the law of nature and conſcience. 
Ariſtides was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſ- 
tice, and beſt acquainted with the laws, as 


he was in a manner Chancellor of Athens, 
h Swifts 


To CHANGE (changer, F. cambio, E.) 
1. To put one thing in the place of another: 


2. to reſign any thing for the ſake of another, 
with for before the thing taken or received. 
Perſons grown up in the belief of any religion, 
cannot change that for another, without ap- 


compare both. South, 5 

The French and we ſtill change, but there's 
the cure, | 

They change for better, and we change for 
worſe. | | 


3. To diſcount a large piece of money into 
ſeveral ſmaller, 35353535 

4. To give and take reciprocally. 
To ſecure thy content look upon thoſe thou» 
ſands, with whom thou wouldſt not, for any 
intereſt, change 'thy fortune and condition, 

LL ,  Tayler's Rule of living holy. 
5. To alter: 6. to mend the diſpoſition or 
mind, | 


” 


change, though he is now ſo ſecure. 


any thing. AS | 
CHANGEABLENESS, inconſtancy, 
fick leneſs. | | 
ENS . CHAN- 


Potuder CHAMBER (on a Battewy) a place 


\ chante in reſpect to the firſt cauſe (God) who 


with reſpect to man, is ſaid to happen by chance; 
CHANCE, is alſo uſed for the manner of 


perty ; for he hath the power to moderate and 
temper the written law, and fubjecteth himſelf | 


well as forms of their government; ſo that 


plying their underſtanding duly to conſider and 


Dryden Span. Friar, Prologue. | 


To CHANGE. To undergo change; to 
to ſuffer alteration 3 as, his fortune may ſoon | 


CHANGE, an alteration of the ſtate of 


. 
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lities, which reſult from ſeveral 
marks, which diſtinguiſh a thing from any 


CHANCELLORS, there are alfo a chan- | 


cellor of the order of the @arter, a chancel- 


lor of an univerſity, a chancellor of the firſt 
fruits of a dioceſe, &c, 8 


A CHANCELLOR (of an Univerſity) 
ſeals the diploma's or letters of decrees, pro- 
viſion, &c. given in the univerſity, , 

CHANCELLOR (of Oxford) is their ma- 
giſtrate, whom the ſtudents themſelves elect, 
his office is to govern the univerſity durante 


vita, to preſerve and defend the rights and privi- 


leges of it, to call together aſſemblies, and 


to do juſtice among rhe members under his 
juriſdiction. 


Vice CHANCELLOR (of Oxford) is no- 


minated annually by the chancellor, and e- 
lected by the univerſity in convocation, to 
ſupply the abſence of the chancellor, | 


Pro- Vice-CHANCELL ORS, four perſons 
choſen out of the heads of colleges, by the 


vice- chancellor, to one of which he deputes 


« 


his power in his abſence. 


_ CHANCELLOR (of Cambridge) much 


the ſame with the chancellor of Oxford, ſay- 


ing that he does not hold his office durante 
vita, but may be elected every three years. 
Vice CHANCELLOR (of Cambridge) is 
annually choſen by the ſenate out of two 
perſons nominated by the heads of colleges 
and halls, 3 A 
CHANCELLOR (of the order of the Garter) 
an officer who ſeals the commiſſions of the 
chapter and aſſembly of the knights, keeps the 


regiſter, and delivers the acts under the ſeal | 


 CHANCELLORSHIP (of cancellarius, L. 


cancelier, F.) the office or dignity of a chan- 
cellor. | | 


CHANCERY Court, was firſt ordained by 


William the Conqueror, who alſo appointed or 


inſtituted the courts of juſtice, which always 
removed with his court. : 
CHAPTER, a cummunity of clergymen 


or eccleſiaſticks, who ſerve a cathedral or col- 
legiate church. | | 
- CHAPTER (in Military Affairs) an aſ- 
ſembly or meeting of officers for the regula- | 


tion of their affairs. 
CHAR (in the Britiſb tongue) is uſed for 


Caer, which ſignifies a city, and being ad- 


joined to the names of places, ſignifies the 
City of that place. | | 


_ To CHAR, to make charcoal of wood 
of oak, alder, lime-tree, &c, by cutting it } 


into convenient lengths, and piling it up in 
the form of a pyramid in a deep pit, made 
in the ground for that purpoſe, having a lit- 
tle hole to put in the fire, + | 

_ CHAR'ACTER {of yagaxing, Gr.) a 
certain manner of air or aſſemblage of qua- 
articular 


other, fo as it may be thereby known; as 


we ſay the character of Alexander, Cicero, 
| &c, | 


l As ug F * 5 * 
* 


of the manners, or that which is pr 
each perſon, by which he is Aale in hi 
manners, and diſtinguiſhable from others, 

_ CHARACTER, is alſo uſed for certain 
viſible qualities which claim reverence or re. 
ſpect from thoſe that are veſted with them ; 


as the character of a biſhop," an ambaſſador, 
2 | 

Nominal CHARACTERS; are thoſe pro. 
perly called letters, which ſerve to expreſs 
the ym of things, 

Real CHARACTERS, as ſuch as ex 
things and ideas inftead of names. Oe 
 Emblematical CHARACTERS, are ſuch 
as not only expreſs the things themſelves : 
but in ſome meaſure perſonate them and er. 
hibit their form; ſuch as the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphicks. 

CHARACTERIS'TICK triangle of a 
curve (in the higher Geometry) is a rectilinear 
right angled triangle, whoſe hypothenuſe is a 
part of the curve, not ſenſibly different from 
a light line, 3 < | | 

CHARACTERIST'/ICALNESS (of cha- 
ract᷑eriſticus, L. characteriſtigue, F. of a- 


banlup, Gr.) having characteriſticks, or be- 


ing characteriſtical. 
CHARGE (charge, F.) a burden or load; 


alſo management or care; alſo office, employ 


or truſt ; alſo an accuſation, impeachment ; 


alſo an engagement, fight or onſet. 


CHARGE (with Painters) an exaggerated 
repreſentation of a perſon in which the like- 
neſs is preſerved, but at the ſame time ridi- 
culed, called alſo oyer-charge, 1 
CHARGE ABLENES8S (of caritas, or cher, 


dear, or charger, F.) coſtlineſs, dearneſs. 


CHAR/G ED (Heraldry) ſignifies the figures 
repreſented on an eſcutcheon, by which the 
bearers are diſtinguiſhed one from another. 
Too many charges in an eſeutcheon are not 
accounted ſo honeurable as fewer. | 
| CHA'RINESS (of cher, F. carus, L.) 


| choiceneſe, ſparingneſs, tenderneſs. 


CHA'RIOCK, a kind of herb. 
CHARITABLE (charitable, F. from cha- 
rite.) 1. Kind in giving alms, liberal to the 
3 | 
e He tHat hinders a charitable perſon from 
giving alms to a poor man, is tied to reſti- 
tution, if he hindered him by fraud or vio- 
„ Tayler's Holy Living. 
How ſhall we then with, that it might be 
allowed us to live over our lives again, in 


order to fill every minute of them with cha- 


ritable offices. : Atterbury. 
Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread, 


His caritable vanity ſupplies. Pope. 


| 


The lab'rer bears: what his hard heart denies, 


2. Kind in judging of others, diſpoſed to ten- 
derneſs, benevolent. 5 
CHARITABLY. 1. Kindly, liberally, 
with inclination to help the poor: 2+ bene- 
volentiy, without malignity, BY 
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Noth will more enable us to bear our. 
Ar injuries charitably, and the 
labour of religion comfortably. | 


Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


"Ti; beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain. — 
3 Pope's Eſſay en Criticiſm, 
CHARITY (cheriv, F. charitas, L.) 1. 
eſs, kindneſs, love. | | 
Te | By thee, 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known, 
2 Milt. Par, Loft, b. iv. l. 756, 
2, Goodwill, benevolence, diſpoſition to think 
well of others. | 1 
My errors, I hope, are only thoſe of cha- 
rity to mankind, and ſuch as my own charity 
has cauſed me to commit, that of others may 
more eafily excuſe, 'Dryd. Rel. Laict, Pref. 
3. The theological virtue of univerſal love. 
Concerning charity, the final object where- 
of is that incomprehenſible beauty which 
ſhineth in the face of Chriſt, the Son of the 
living God, Hooker, b. i. p. 38. 
| „Daly add, 
Deeds to thy knowledge anſwerable; add 
8 | : 


Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 
By name to come, call'd charity, the ſoul. 4 


Of all the reſt. 5 | 


' Mite. Par, Left, b. xii. I. 684. 


Faith believes the revelations of God; 
hope expects his promiſes ; charity loves his 
excellencies and mercies. Taylor. TP. 

Cbarity, or a love of God, which works 
by a love of our neighbour, is greater than 
faith or hope, W 


4. Liberality to the poor: 5. alms, relief 


given to the poor. 


CHARITY, is the love of our brethren, ; 


er a kind of brotherly affection one towards 
another, The rule and ſtandard that this 
habit is to be examined and regulated by a- 
mong Chriſtians, is the love we bare to our- 
ſelves, or that Chriſt bore to us ; that is, it 
muſt be unfeigned, conſtant, and out of no 
other deſign but their happineſs, 
CHAR'LOCK, a kind of herb. 


CHARMS (charmes, F.) certain Verſes or | 


expreſſions, which by ſome are ſuppoſed to 
ave a bewitching power; alſo certain parti- 
ular graces in writing, as the charms of Elo- 
quence, of Poetry, &c. 3 
CHARMING (of charmant, F.) engaging, 
alluring, delighting. | Eo ado 
 CHARMINGNESS, charming, delight- 
ung quality, | 


CHARTS H drographick are ſheets of 
CHARTS Marine large paper, 
Sea CHARTS on which ſe- 


with 


ray ſhelves, ſands, rocks, Fc. together with 


a parts of the land and fea are deſcribed, 
th their reſpective coaſts, harbours, ſounds, 


onzitude and latitude of each place, and 


| the points of the compaſs, : | 

CHARTS, are maps of ſome part or parts 
of the ſea and the coaſts belonging thereto, 
in which are ſet down iſlands, ſhoals, moun- 
tains, rocks, quick-ſands, &c. of thefe there 
are ſeveral ſorts, as beſides Mercator*s charts; 

There are the Globular Charts, wherein 
the meridians incline and the parallels are 


both equidiſtant and curvilinear, and the rumbs 


| ſpirals, 


The Plain Chart, is one wherein the me- 


lines, 
ther, | 3 

The Reduced Chart, in which the meridians 
are repreſented by right lines converging to- 
wards the poles, arid the parallels by right 


lines parallel to one another, but at unequal 


diſtances; this laſt comes nearer the truth 
than the plain Chart, See Mercator's 
Wo .” | 


fiance or challenge to a duel, uſed in ancient 
times, when combats were allowed for the de- 
termination of difficult controverſies in law. 

CHARTERS, were firſt confirmed by the 


broad ſeal in the time of king Edward the 


confeſſor, who was the firſt king of England 
that made uſe of that large and ſtately im- 
preſſion. _ | | „ 


Sicily. | | 


| To CHASE (chaſſer, F.) 1. To hunt: 


2. to purſue as an enemy: 
thing deſirable: 4. to drive. | 
When the following morn had chas'd away 


3. to follow as 2 


The flying ſtars, and light reſtor'd the day. 
F. : Dryden, | 


CHASE. 1. Hunting, purſuit of any thing 
as game. 3 

There is no chaſe more pleaſant, methinks, 
than to drive a thought, by good conduct, 
from one end of the world to another, and 
never to loſe fight of it till it fall into cter- 
nity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


2. Fitneſs to be hunted, appropriation to chaſe | 


or ſport: 3. purſuit of an enemy, or of ſome- 

thing noxious. 2 8 

They ſeek that joy, which uſed to glow, 
Expanded on the hero's ſace; | 

When the thick ſquadrons preſt the foe, 

And Fam led the glorious chaſe. 
3 Ps 9 P rior o 


——— 


4. Purſuit of ſomething as deſirable, | 
Yet this mad chaſe of fame, by few purſu'd, 
Has drawn deſtruction on the multitude, _ 
| 15 Dryden's Fuvenal. 

5. Hunting match: 6. the game hunted. 
Honour's the nobleſt chaſe, purſue that game, 
And recompenſe the loſs of love with fame. 
Id. | __ Granville. 
7. Open ground, ſtored with ſuch beaſts as 
are hunted, | | 8 | 

CHASER, hunter, purſer, driver. 
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ridians and parellels are repreſented by right 
parallel and perpendicular to each o- 


CHAR'TEL (cartel, F.) a letter of de- 


CHARY'BDIS, arock in the ſtraights of ; 
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Row's Royal Convert. 
From our loſt purſuit ſhe wills to hide 
Her cloſe decrees, and chaſten human prife. 
| | 5 r 
by puniſhment, to affliet for 


* 


niſh, to correct 
faults. 0 
Like you, cammiſſion'd to chaſten and bleſs, 
_ He muſt avenge the world, and give it peace. 
| | Prior. 
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2. To reduce to order, or obedience. 
By decency chaſtis d. 


The gay ſocial ſenſe = 
Thomſon, 


__ © CHASTISEMENT {chaftiſement, F.) cor- 

rection, puniſhment. Theſe words are all 

commonly, though not always, uſed of do- 
meſtick or parental puniſhment. 

He receives a fit of ſickneſs as the kind 

_ chaſtiſement and diſcipline of his heavenly fa - 

ther, to wean his affections from the world, 


| | Henley. 

CH ASTISER, the perſon that chaſtiſes, 

a puniſher, a corrector. 1 

* (caſtitas, T.) 1. Purity of 
= ue, 


© Cboflity is either abſtinence or eontinence; 
abſtinence is that of virgins or widows, con- 


„ — "I 
„ 
. 


ech f 
are honourable and pleaſing to God. 
| 7 Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
b 2. Freedom from obſcenity i 3. freedom from | 


_— — — 


bad mixture of any kind. | 
CHASTLY, without incontinence, purely, 
without contamination. KEIRA 
CHAS TNESS, chaſtity, purity. 
CHASE (Sea term) the ſhip chaſed. 
To CHASE (with Coldſmitbt, &c.) is to 
work plate after a particular manner, called 


tinence of married perſons; chaſte marriages 


«= 


1 * ) 
Stretch'd on the lawn, his ſecond hope furvey, { CHASER (Sea term) the ſhip i 

At once tho" chaſer, and at once . 4 * of the chaſe. 0 | Kr in Purlit CHEM 
| Lo Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, [Stern CHASE (Sea term) is when the chaſed way of th 
| Bleeds in the foreſt like a wounded hart, © is Tight a 57 ba om chaſer, t and tl 
| et | | e : o lie with the ſpipꝰs fore foot in the CH about. 
HAST (chafte, F. caſtus, E.) 1. Pure (Sea tern) is cl the nt way to I * CHEM 
% From all commerce of ſexes, as a chafte vir- her, and ſo to eroſs her in her way, caſing with 
; Lin: 2. with reſpect tg language, pure, in- | A ſhip ef a good forward C HASE (Sea term) CHEM: 
corrupt, not mixed with barbarous phraſes: | a ſhip that is built forward on a ſtern, that wall from 
| 3. without obſcenity. 8 85 ſhe may carry many guns, to ſhoot right for. row, F. 
Among words that ſignify the ſame prin- | wards or backwards; called alſo a ſhip of 2 CHEM 
Cipal ideas, ſome are clean and decent, others good ſtern chaſe, 5 hs of the eye, 
unclean, ſome chaſte, others obſceng, Fatis's | CHASE Guns (of a ſpip) are ſuch whoſe the black 0 
Logic, „„ | I᷑ôbports are either in the head (and then they are inflammatic 
4. True tothe marriage - bet. uſed in chafing of others) or in the ſtern, being thrge 
Love your children, be diſcreet, chaſte, | and are uſed only when they are chaſed ot CHER/T 
Keepers at home. Titus, ii. 85. | purlued by cheriſhes. 
8 - To CHASTEN (chaſtier, F. caſtigo, L.)] CHASE'ABLE, that may be chaſed or _ CHERS! 
bo to correct, to puniſh, to mortify, © — hunted. ER RN Tere 2 ATA inſula, a tra 

1 follow thee, ſafe guide! the path . CHAUS'SE TRAPS (in the ſea. 
EW Thou lead'ft me; and to the hand of heav'n | Mil. Afairs) machines of CHE'RV 
#0 1 1 iron, having four points of 1 To CHE] 
| However chaſt*ning. | about three or four inches CHESS, 
„ Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. I. 373. long, ſo made that which pieces of w 
| Some feel the rod, | ever way they fall, there is (quares, wi 
And own, like us, the father's chaſt ning hand. ſtill a point up, and they penfibly requ 


no place; at 
own fault, 
pawns, whic 


are to be thrown upon 
| breaches, or in paſſes where 7 
the horſe are to march, to annoy them by 


running into their feet and clamming them. ceeding to c 
CHEAP (of ceapan, Sax, to biy or ſell 8 
denotes the place!s name, to which it is added, i 1 At 
to be or have been a marker town or place, I ©" 
\as Cheapſide, Each, M cb, ne, nf 31 
CHEAP (of ceapan, Sax.) fold for a ſmall WO 


price. 5 | | 
 CHEARFULNESS 2 of cbere, F. of 
 CHEAR'INESS F xyatg, Gr.) licht- 
Anas ͤ 
CHECK'Y (in Heraldry) is one of the moſt 
noble and moſt ancient figures | 
that are uſed in armory; and a 
certain author ſays, ought to be 
iven to none but valiant war- 
riors, in token of their nobility, 
For the cheſs-board repreſents 
a field of battle, and the pawns and men on 
both ſides repreſent the. ſoldiers of two armies, 
which moye, attack, advance or retire, ac- 
cording to the two gameſters that are their 
generals. See the figure annexed. This figure 
is always compoſed of metal and colour, and 
ſome authors would have it reckoned among 
the ſeveral ſorts of furs. | | 
CHEAT'INGNESS (of cexxa, Sax.) de- 
fraud or defrauding quality. 8 
CHECK (echec, F. ) loſs, fatal blow, miſ- 
fortune. 5 | 
CHELONI'TES (of xD Gr. a {wal- 
low) a ſtone found in the bellies of young 
{wallows, good againſt the falling ſickneſs. 
CHEMIA (an r xa, Gr.) the ſame a8 
„ e EEC R i 
CHE Mick, che art of caſting figures in 


about an in 
inches diſtant 
points out ev 
ſmall overtur 
reaches, alſa 
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| metals, 


CHEMIN; 


CHEMIN, des 
way of the rounds, A 
t and the lower parapet, 
about. See dy 6 bray, 
HE MISE a ſhirt or 
with. tone, F. 
MISE (with 


a ſpace between the ram- 


$0 
C 


caſing 
CHE 


ſhift, a lining or 


Maſons) the ſolidity of a 


2 wall rom the Telus or ſlope, to the ſtone- 
. Hm | SS 
or- AE MOS 8, a ſwelling of the white coat 


rendes (in Fortificat.) the 


for the rounds to 


i the eye, called albuginea de, that walter 
the black of it appear hollow, and is a violent 


E or lower at pleaſure, which ſerves, 
with a hand- ſpike, which takes its poiſe over 
this bolt, to raiſe the gun or mortar. * 

I CHICA “NE 2 (of cicum, the ſkin of a 

CHICA/NERYY pomegranate, according 
to Menage ; whence the Spaniards derive their 
chico, little, ſlender, chicane; being converfy 
fant about trifling things) in Law it is an abuſe 
of judiciary proceedings, either with defign to 
delay the cauſe, or to impoſe on the judge or 
the contrary party, a wrangling, crafty man- 
ner of pleading a cauſe with tricks, quirks 


* 


ofe jnflammation with extreme pain, the eye-lids | and fetches , the perplexing or ſplitting a cauſe, 
wy being turned inſide out. TEL pettifogging. | VAT 
en, CHER/ISHER (of cberir, F.) one who CHICANE T lin the a is uſed 
or | CHICA/NARY I to import vain ſophiſms, 


cherihes, 1 05a! £55 | 
CHERSONE'SE (in | Geography) a pen- 

inſula, a tract of land almoſt encompaſſed with 

the ſca, e N 5 1 

CHERVIL, an herb. 

To CHER WIT, to cry like a partridge. 

CHESS, a game performed with little round 


penſibly requiſite; that chance ſeems to have 
no place; and a perſon never leſes but by his 
own fault. Each ſide has 8 men and as many 
pawns, which are to be moved and ſhifted ac- 
cording to certain laws and rules of that game. 
CHEVAL l 2 (Mil. AF.) a 


90 cHEVAUx DE FRIZ E & fort of turn- 

' pikes being ſpars of wood, about 10 or 12 
OY feet long, and a foot diameter, cut into 6 
wall faces and bored through; each hole is armed 
5 with a ſbort pike, ſhod with iron at each end, 
7 about an inch diameter, 6 feet long and 6 
bt. nches diſtant one from another; ſo that it 
* points out every way, and uſed in ſtopping 
noſt mall overtures or open places, or placed in 


reaches, alſo a defence againſt horſe. 


w# # 


A... CHEVRETTE' 
(in Mil. Af.) an en- 
Fgeine for raiſing guns 
or mortars into. tReir 
© Carriages ; it is made 


pieces of wood, on a board divided into 64 
lquares, where art and ſagacity. are ſo indiſ- ] 


ſubtleties and diſtinctions, with deſign to obſcure - 
truth and protract di ſpu tes. | 
| CHIEF (chef, F.) firſt, principal, ſoveraign, 
4 CHIEF (in Mil. Affairs) a commander in 
chief, a-general; 7 + e 
CHI DING (of civan, Sax.) rebuke, Cc. 
CHIEFLY (of chef, F., principally. 
_ CHILD!/INGNESS (cilt, Sax. a child) the 
frequent bearing children,  _ | : 
 CHILD/ISHNESS (eildirner, Sax.) 
ſimplicity; unexperiencedneſs. 2 
 CHILIASTS (of x Mae, Gr. a thouſand) 
a ſect of Chriſtians, called alſo Millenaries, 
ſuppoſed to have taken their riſe in the ſecond 
century, being introduc'd by Papras, biſhop of 
Hieropolis, diſciple to St. Fobn the Evangeliſt, 
which opinion ſeems to have proceeded from, 
his making uſe of ſome paſſages of the Re- 
,, a wn e el 
The ancient adherents are charged with 
believing that the ſaints ſhall live 1000 years 
upon earth after the general or laſt judgment, 
and enjoy all manner of innocent ſatisfaction. 
The mogern Millenaries refine upon their, 
predeceſſors, and ſay, that the ſatisfaction 


ö 


they ſhall enjoy in that ſtate, ſhall be rational 
and aagelical; not 


tainted with any Epicurean 
ſenſualit . TS Ano. 


As to the time of 


. 


this thouſand years reign, 


tho the notion ſeems to be favoured by ſeveral. 
I texts of. ſcripture, yet the abettors of it diſa- 


gree, Dr, Burnet is of opinion, that the 
world ſhall be firſt deſtroyed, and that a new 


| paradifiacal earth ſhall be formed out of the 


aſhes of the old one, where the ſaints ſhall . 
converſe together for 1c00 years, and then be 
tranſlated to a higher tation. On the con- 
trary, others ſuppoſe that it will both begin 
and end before the general conflagration, | 
_ CHIMAZRA (x, Gr.) a monſter 
feigned to have the head of a lion, the belly 
of a goat, and the tail of a ſerpent; alſo a 
mere whimſy, a caſtle in the air, an idle 


fancy. 

CHIMER 
of chimera, L. 
whimſicalneſs. 


/ICALNESS (of chimerigue, F. 
X:{anigey Gr .) imaginar ineſs, 


miſ⸗- of 2 pieces of wood a- 
je bout 4 feet long, ſtand- 
Wal- ing upright upon a 
oung third which is ſquare; 
(s, they are about a foot 
ne a aſunder and parallel, 

| being pierced with 
es in holes exactly oppoſite 

to one another, with ; 

IIN, a bolt of iron being 


| 


put thre' theſe holes, 


CHIME (prob. of gamme, F.) a tune ſet 
upon bells, or in a clock; a kind of periodical 


CH 


muſick, produced at certain ſeaſons of the 
day, by a particular apparatus added to a 
clock. | 
CHIME, 1. The conſonant or harmonick 
ſound of many correſpondent inſtruments, 
25 The ſound 
Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard, of harp and organ. | 
| Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 
Love virtue, ſhe alone is free; 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the ſphery chime. 
8 k Milton. 
2. The correſpondence of ſound. . 
Love firſt invented verſe, and formed the 
7 rhime, 5 | 
The motion meaſured, harmonized the chime. 
36> Dryden's Fab. 
g. The correſpondence of proportion, or 
relation. FEES 
To CHIME. 1. To found in harmony or 
conſonance: 2. to agree; to fall in with: 3. 
to ſuit with. £5 | oe 
Alp, abit chipt off from wood. 
CHIP (from cyppan, Sax. to buy and ſell) 
ſhews that the place, to which it is added, 


either is or was a market town, as Chipnam, | 


Chippenham, &c. 5 „ | | 
_ CHIP/PING (of cyppan or ceapan, Sax. 


to buy or ſell) ſignifies the place, to the name | 


of which it is added, to be or have been a 
market-town or place, as Chippin Norton, 
 Chipprng-Wicomb, &. _ bf 


- CHTROGRAPH (Xe1p3yezp7), of xelę, 


a hand, and yeapw, to write, Gr -) a hand- | C 
| choice, valuably, excellently, 


writing, a bond or bill of one's own hand. 
__ © CHIRON/OMY (cbironomia, L. of ye- 
| eovijuia, of ele, the hand, and vu, law, 
Gr.) a geſture with the hand, either in orators, 
or dancers, &c. Ne E 
CHIROTONTA (yetedoa, Gr.) the im- 
poſition of hands in conferring any prieſtly 
orders. IE E 
CHIRRICHO TE, a word uſed by the 
Spaniards in deriſion of the French, who pro- 
nounce chirri for kyry, ; 5: 
CHIRUR'GERY (ye veyin, of ye, 2 
hand, and Epyoy, work, Gr.) is the ix 
branch of the curative part of medicine, and 
teaches how ſundry difeafes of the body of 
man may be cured by manual operation, It is 
by ſome divided into 5 parts: 1. Synthefis, a 
ſetting together of things that are ſeparated : 


2. Diæreſis, a ſeparating of things that were 


continued before: 3. Diortboſis, a correcting 
of things ſqueezed together: 4. Exæreſis, a 
taking away of what is ſuperfluous: 5. Ana- 
F leroſis, a filling up that which was deficient 
it is vulgarly pronounced and writte n Surgery. 


CHLEUAS'/MUS (of yauitu, Gr. to. 


jeer) a laughing to ſcorn, a mocking, a jeer- 
ing or ſcoffing, a rhetorical figure uſed to 
that purpoſe, oF, 
To CHOCK 2 ts give a perſon a light 
To CHUCK S touch with the fingers; 


| underſtanding will. | 


E 11 


to play at pitching money, e. into a 
CHOICE (chorx, F.) 1. The act of — 
ing, determination between different thing 
propoſed, election. PS 

If you oblige me. ſuddenly to chuſe, 

The choice is made, for I muſt both refuſe, 

6 O62 BH dþ | Dryd. Ind. Enp, 
2. The power of chooſing; election. 

To talk of compelling a man to 
is a, contradiction ; for where their is force 
there can be no choice; whereas all mor 
goodneſs conſiſteth in the elective act of the 


be good, 


| Greꝛo's Coſmol. b. 3. c. 2.4. 24, 
3. Care in chooſing ; curioſity of diſtinction. 
4+ The thing choſen ; the thing taken or aps 
proved, in perference to others. | 
Take to thee, from among the Cherubim, 
The choice of flaming warriors, 

B Milt, Par. Loft. b. xi, 
5. To make choice of: 6. to chooſe, to take 
from ſeveral things propoſes. —_ 
Wiſdom, of what herſelf approves, make 
choice, + 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. 
e Os Denhan, 
_ CHOICE (cho, F.) 1. Select; of extra. 
ordinary value. 3 EL | 
. Thus in a ſea of folly toſs' d, 
My charceft hours of life are loſt, 
| Wd E Sevift, 
2, Chary, frugal, careful; uſed of perſons, 

CHOICELESS. Without the power of 
choſing; without right of choice; not free, 

CHOICELY. Curiouſly, with exadt 


ö 


CHOICENESS. Nicety ; particular value. 

To CHOKE (aceocan, Sax. from ceoca, 
the cheek or mouth.) 1. To ſuffocate; to 
kill by ſtopping the paſſage of reſpiration : to 
| ſtop up; to obſtruct z to block up a paſſage, 
While prayers and tears his deſtin'd progrels 
| ſtay, „ | 


Ways. 3 
3. To hinder by obſtruction: 4. to ſupprel, 
5. to overpower. 8 
 ACHOKER : one that choles or ſuffocates 
another : 2, one that puts another to ſilence: 
3. any thing that cannot be anſwered, 
CHOKY. That which has the power of 
ſuffocation. „ KN 
CHOLER (cholera, L.) 1. The bile: 2. 


CHOLERICK (cholericus, L.) 1. Abound- 
| ing with choler : 2. angry, iraſuble ; of per. 
ſons: 3. angry, offenſive, of words or actions, 


pee viſineſs. - 5% 
CHON'/DROS (with Anatomiſts) 


part of the body, next to a bone: 


under the chin, as a token of kindne(s :' alſo 


* * 


And crowds of mourners cho their ſoy'reign's | 
3 : © Tickell, | 


the humour, which, by its ſuperabundance, i 
ſuppoſed to produce iraſubility : 3 anger, rage. 


CHOLERICKNESS: anger, iraſubility,] 


a car- 
tilage or griſtle, the moſt earthy and ſolid] 


CHONDROSYNDESMOS ( xerdeoo rn 
u®-, Gr.) a cartilaginous 3 _ 


tilage or gr 
A CHO 
of mutton. 


CHORD 


CHOR'T 
alſo the tri 
of a gut. 

CHORD 
or wringing 
they being 
worm-like 1 
is thrown u 
temper is a 
Ilaca Paſſio 

CHORD, 
a malady, w 
of the Seme 
age is bent 

CHORE] 
try, and k 
antiently apf 

CH ORO. 
country, anc 
the art of c 

CHORO] 
form, Gr.) 
in the brain, 


alſo the uve⸗ 


| of the eye. 


CHORO] 
acountry, a. 
art of ſurvey 

CHOSE 7; 
has not a be 
annuity, a e 
action may a 
having no re 
perly in poſſe 

CHOSE J. 
a place, as a 

CHOSE i 
8 having no 
ptly in poſſe 

CHRISV 
Wriſm is kep 

CHRISTI 
Ripper of Ch 

CHRIST” 
church Chrif 
(unted but 
til] this time : 
ONtinual feſt 

CHROM. 
Natural tin; 
t, urine, 8 

"HROM, 
F of N 
ide) ig 


C H 

joining of bond together by means of a car- 
riſt i 55 | = . 
dle HOP, a cut; alſo a cutting of a loin 
of 0R5 (of chords, L. of xopdn, Gr.) a right 
line in Geometry, which joins 
the 2 ends of any arch of a 
ciecle, otherwiſe called a ſub- 
tenſe, or it is one right line 
that cuts a circle into 2 parts, 
as in the figure. 


A (yiedn, Gr.) a bowel, a gut; 
15 2 ix - muſica inſtrument made 


cob ApSUs (xo da Lg, Gr.) griping 
or wringing pains of the ſmall guts; ſo that 
they being twiſted, or 8 | 
worm-like motion being inverted, the ordure 
is thrown up at the mouth only. This diſ- 


xi, temper is alſo called by the names of Ileus, 
take liaca Paſſio, Volvulus and Miſerere mei. 


CHORDA'TA Gonorrbæa (with e, 
z malady, when, together with the eftufon 
of the Semen, the Urethra or urinary paſ- 
age is bent like a bow with pain, L. | 
CHOREPIS/COPI (of xe, the coun- 
try, and inirzor®-, a biſhop) rural biſhops 
antiently appointed by the prime dioceſan. 
CHOROGRAPHICALLY (of x, a 
country, and ypdpw, to deſcribe) according to 
the art of chorography. it 


vift, | 
CHOROVDES Plexus (of yi; 


* and e O., 


ns. 
er of Wi form, Gr.) the folding of the carotid artery 
free, in the brain, in which is the g/andula pinealis; 
exat lo the voce tunica, which makes the apple 
5 (of the eye. wo 5 | 
value, CHOROM/ETRY ( yogouerga of yieO-, 
ceoca, Wſz country, and eg, Gr. to meaſure) the 
e; ef ae | 
n: to CHOSE in action (Law Term) a thing that 
Tage, has not a body; being only a right; as an 
rogrels WY zonuity, a covenant, a bond, Sc. Choſe in 
| «10n may alſo be called Choſe in ſuſpence, as 
reign's boring no real exiſtence, and not being pro- 
ickell, Neelly in poſſefſion, e 
ppreßz, CHOSE lecal (Law Term) a thing fixed to 
ace, as a mill, Cc. ARE 
focates CH OSE in ſuſpence (Law Term) is ſo called 
lence : s having no real exiſtence, and not being pro- 
925 jaly in poſſeſſion. See Choſe tranſitory. 
wer of CHRISMATORY, a veſſel in which the | 
| Uriſm is kept. 5 | 5 
le: 2. CHRISTTCOLIST (chrifticola, L.) a wor- 
ince, 18! lipper of Cbriſt, a Chriſtian. 3 
„ rage. CHRIST Mass, in the primitive eaſtern 
bound- arch Chriftmas and the E fipbany were ac- 
of per- unted but one and the ſame feaſt, and even 
actions, l this time the church univerſally obſerves a 
u bility, entinual feſtival within theſe limits. 
CHRO'MATISM (with Phyficians) the 
a car. ral tincture or colour of the blocd, ſpit- 
nd ſolid „ urine, Ce. | * | 
; oi CHROMATO/GRAPHY (xpwmnroyen- 
ode og Nau, colour, and yea, Gr. to de- 
or the} ide) a treatiſe of colours 3 alſo the art of 
joint | | 


their periſtaltick or 


CH 
painting in colours. 99 1 5 . 
CHROMATOPOTA (y:2wuarorouia, Cr.) 
the art of making colours. . 
CHROWICK (chronicus, L. of xgennde, 
Gr.) of or pertaining to time, or that is of 
long continuance. | by ＋ 

CHRO'NICALNESS (of chronicus, L. 
chronique, F. of xp, Gr. time) the being 
of long continuance. | 

To CHRON'ICLE (ebroniquer, F.) to 
write or enter down in ſuch an hiſtory. 

CHRO NOD IX (yew ©», and de , Gr. 
to ſhew) a ſort of 185 or inſtrument to ſhew 
the paſſing away of time. 1 | Ig? 

CHRONOLOGICALLY (of yp3@-, 
time, and A, to ſay) according to chronology. 

CHRONO/METRUM (xey®- and ps- 
Te», Gr.) the ſame as a pendulum to mea- 
ſure time with. | | 

CHRO'NOS (x”. Gr, time) is aid to 
have been the ſon of Cœlus, and that not im- 
properly, ſince it is evident that the motions 
of the heavens meaſure forth to us the dura- 
tion of time. , 5 EEE 

He is generally deſcrib'd as an old man bare 
headed, with all the infirmities of age in his 
forehead, eyes and countenance, his ſhoulders 


| bowed, and he juſt able to hold a fickle, and 


ſometimes a key in his right hand, and a 
ſerpent biting his own tail in his left, 

All theſe allude to time, as diſcloſing and 
revealing all ſecrets, impairing and devouring 
all things, ſtill conſuming, and yet renewing 
itſelf by a perpetual circulation, | 

Sometimes he is deſcribed with fix wings 
and feet of wool, to ſhew that time paſſes 
ſoftly, yet it will be found to be very ſwift 


in its progreſs. . | 
CHRONO'SCOPE (of ye4©-, time, and 
ſame as a pendulum to 


oxin©-, a mark) the 
meaſure time. „ | 
CHRY'SALIS (with Naturalifts) properly 
the ſame as Aurelia, the ſame as the Nympba 
of butterflies and moths. | | 
CHRYSO'LITHOS (ypuriaid ©», 
precious ſtone of a tranſparent gold colour with 
green ; a chryſolite, 1 : 
CHRYSO'SPASTUS (yevoiornac®», Gr.) 
a precious flone, ſprinkled as it were with 
gold ſand. . 1 5 
C HRYSOR'CHIS (with Phyſicians) an 
abſconding of the teſticles in the belly. 
 CHRYS'TAL. See Cry/ial. | 
CHRYSTALLI'NUS humour (of xeu- 
ga, of yeuoic, gold, Gr.) the tranſparent 


humour of the eye. | 1 
(of cob, Sax.) the hav- 


CHUB'BEDNESS 
ing full cheeks. 
CHUF'FINESS, clowniſhneſs, ſurlineſs. 
CHURCH Militant, the aſſembles of the 
faithful throughout the earth. | 
CHURCH- Triumphant, the church or 
company of the faithful already in glory. 
Greek CHURCHES the churches of 


Gr. 1 


Eaſtern CHURCHES all thoſe coun- 
O 2 tries, 
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Eaſtern empire. 


in which form moſt of the Greek churches 


CHURCH Service, was firſt ſung in Eng- 


 . CHURLISHNESS. Brutality, ruggedneſs 


. courteous woman. | 
In the cburlineſt of fourtune, a poor honeſt 
man ſuffers in this world. 


juice in the ſtomach and bowels, which pro- 


ling and fermenting with the gall and pan- 


though ſome diſtinguiſh between chyle and 
chyme, and reſtrain chyme to the maſs of food 
while in the ſtomach, before it is ſufficiently 


lation; by the addition of Arabict particle al, 


tries, formerly ſubject to the Greek and 


Latin or W:fern CHURCHES, compre- 
hends all the churches of France, Spain, Italy, 
Africa, the North, and all other churches 
where the Latins carried their language. 
Simple CHURCH, one which has only a 
nave and a choir, with iſles ; that which has 
a row of porticoes in form, with yaulted gal- 
Jeries, and has a chapel in its pourtour. 
CHURCH in a Greet Croſs, one the length 
of whoſe croſs is equal to that of the nave, 


are built. | N | | 
CHURCH Service, the common- prayer, 
collects, &c. uſed in the church. | 


UP in the time of king Edav. VI. in the year 


1548, who purſuing the reformation his ta- | 


ther had begun, commanded it ſo to be, 


. .CHURL (ceorl, Sax. carl, Germ. is ſtrong. ) | 


1. A ruſtick, a countryman : 2. a rude, ſur- 
ly, ill-bred man: 3. a miſer, a niggard, a 
ſelfiſh or greedy wretch. | 

. CHURLISH. 


croſs-grained, unmanageable, 
yielding: 4. intractable, vexatious, 25: 
CHURLISHLY. Rudely, brutally, _ 
of temper. 5 135 
Better is the cburlineſs of a man than a 
Ejcluf. xlii. 14. 


| I' Eftrange, 
_. CHU'SABLE (of ceopan, Sax. or choifir, 
F. to chuſe) deſerving to be, or that may be 
choſen, 3 | SANSA SE hel EY 
. CH Y/LE (with Natzuralifts) is a white 


ceeds from a light and eaſy diſſolution and 
fermentation of the victuals. This juice ming=- 


creatick juice, firſt paſſes the /afeal Veins, 
&c. and at laſt is incorporated with the blood. 
CHY'ME (xv, Gr.) the ſame as chyle, 


comminuted and liquefied to paſs the Pylorus 
into the Ducdenum, and from thence into the 
lacteals, to be further dilated and impregnated 
with the pancreate juice, where it becomes 
ebyle.. :-. | 


"CHY'MIA of de, to melt, Gr.) is a | 


reſolution of mixt bodies into their ele ments; 
and again, when it can be done, coagulation 
or redintegration of the ſame elements into 
the bodies, which they conſtituted before; 
there dre two parts of it, ſolution and coagu - 


is Called Alchymy. 


' CHYMICAL 2 (ebymicus, L.) 1. made | 


CHYMICK 


I. Rude, brutal, harſh, } 
_ auſtere, ſour, mercileſs, unkind, uncivil : 
2. ſelfiſh, avaritious : 3+ (of things) unpliant, 
| harſh, not | 


; +» tal 
'CHYMICALLY, in a «bymical ma 
CHYMIST, a Frofeſſoe of — 
philoſopher by fire, * 
CAYMISTRY (from  yuw®-, juice, © 
xu, Gr. to melt) an art whereby ſenſible bodies 
contained in veſſels, or capable of being con. 
tained therein, are ſo changed, by means « 
certain inſtruments, and principally fire, thy 
their ſeveral powers and virtues” are there 
diſcoyered, with a view to philoſophy, 
medicine. 77 Bboerbaave, 
CHYMICO“-STATICAL, of or pertain. 
ing to chymiſtry and ſtaticks, as Chymicoſla. 
tical experiments. | ] 


CICATRLI'SIVE (with Phyſicians) deke. 


| cative, and tending to form a cicatrix. 


, CVCATRIX (with Surgeons) a ſcar of 
wound. 3 | 
CT CELY or ſweat Cicely (with Botanifi 
an herb. „„ 17 5 
CILIIA (Aratomy) the eye-brows or eye. 
1 . 
CINERI'TIOUSNESS (of cineritius, L.) 
aſhineſs, likeneſs to aſhes, | 
CINNIAB AR, a mineral ſtone, red, bean 


of quickſil ver. | 
This is the common vermilion when ground 
up with ſpirit of wine and urine. There are 
mines of this mineral only. VENT >, 
It is properly quick-filver petrify'd, as ap- 
' pears by the chymical operations, whereby 2 
pound of good cinnabar will yield 14 ounces. 


| CIN/NABAR Native, is a mineral which 


| while it is in the lump, is of a browniſh co- 
lour; but when pulverized, is of a very high 
red colour, and called vermilion, | 
CINNABAR Artificial (with reh i 
a compoſition of brimſtone and quick-filver 
ſublimed together. LOT: 
CIRCLE (crrculus, L.) 1. A line con- 
tinued till it ends where it begun, having all 


its parts equidiſtant from a common center, | 


In circle following circle gathers round 


To cloſe the face of things. Thompſon's Sun. 


2. The Space included in a circular line. 
3. A round body; an Orb, 
earth, Tſai, xi. 22, | 
4. Compaſs; incloſure. 5. An afſembly ſur- 
"rounding the principal perſon. 6. A com- 


| pany z an aſſembly. 7. Any ſeries ending a8 


it begins, and perpetually repeated. 3 
Thus in a circle runs the peaſant s pain, 
And the year rolls within itſelf again. 


To CIRCLE 1. To move round any thing, 


Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 


And other planets circle other ſuns. | 
Fr | „ eee Dunciad. 


2. To incloſe; to ſurround. 


While theſe fond arms, thus circling y9W 


by chymiſftry : 2. felating 
to chm iy. Oe Tac 


may prove | | ö 

More heavy chains than thoſe of ho 
hs Ts. + 3p Cor Boe 1101. 

1 5 Unſeen, 


and brillant, found for the moſt part in mines 


It is he that ſetteth upon the circle of the, 


Dryd. Virg, Georg« | 
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Vaſeen, he glided thro? the jopous crowd, 
wee arch, and an 8 cloud. | 
| er Rt» NOTTS” | 
3. To circle in; to confine; to keep toge- 
ther: to cirele: to move eircularly; to end 
it begins. 55 
Wee 5 The well fraught bowl 
Circles inceſſant 3 whilſt the humble cell 
With quavering laugh, and rural jeſts re- 
. Pbilips. 
Now the circling years diſcloſe 
The day predeſtin d to reward his woes. 
| . ', Pope's Odyſſ. 
CIRCLED, having theform of acirc/e, round. 
8 Th' inconſtant rex. 3 
t monthly changes in her circled orb. 
ene, 
CIRCLE T, a circle, an orb. ö 
Then take repaſt, till boy 5 diſplay'd, 
His golden circlet in the Weſtern ſhade. 
| | Pope's Odyſſ. 
CIRCLING, having the form of a circle, 
circular, round, 3 | 
Round he ſurveys, and well might, where 
| he Rood, | 9 1 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of nights extended ſhade, 3 
7 Milt. Par. Loft, b. iii. 
CIRCLES of Excurſion, are circles parallel 
to the ecliptick, and at ſuch a diſtance from 
it, that the excurſions of the planet towards 
the poles of the ecliptick may be included 
within it; which are fixed at 10 degrees. 
CIRCLES of Altitude, otherwiſe called 
Almicanters, are circles parallel to the horizon, 
having their common pole in the zenith, and 
ſtill diminiſhing as they approach the zenith. 
CIRCLES of Latitude, are great circles 


parallel to the plane of the ecliptick paſſing | 


through the poles of it, and through every 


ar and planet. | 


Horary CIRCLES (in Dialling) are the lines 
which ſhew the hours on dials, tho' theſe are 
not drawn circular, but nearly trait. | 

Diurnal CIRCLES ( Afronomy) are im- 
moveable circles ſuppoſed to be deſcrib'd by 
the ſeveral ſtars and other points of the treavens 
in their diurnal rotation round the earth. 

Polar CIRCLES ( Aftronomy) are immove- 
able circles parallel to the equator, and at a 
diſtance from the poles equal to the greateſt 
declination of the ecliptick. PR 

Parallel CIRCLES, are ſuch as are deſcrib- 
ed with the ſame point as a pole in the ſuper- 
ficies of a ſphere, the greateſt of all theſe 
parallels is a great circle, and the nearer they 


Vertical CIRCLES (in Aſtronomy) are great | 
les in the heavens, interſecting one anotber 
in the Zenith and Nadir, and conſequently 
are at right angles with the horizon. | 

CIRCLE (in Phyſichs) is underſtood among 
the Schoolmen of the viciſſitude of generations 
ariſing one out of another. 3 | 

CIRCLE (in Logick) the fault of an argu- 


— 


1 


prove, and afterwards proves the principal by 4 


FERN» as 


CFR'COS (xipx©-, Gr.) a dilatation or 
ſwelling of the veins crooking or winding, 
and arifing in one or more parts of the body, 
ſo much that the veins threaten a rupture. 

CIR'CUIT, the circuits of the judges were 


firſt appointed by king Henry II. who in the 


21ſt year of his reign divided the whole king- 
dom into fix circuits, appointing three Judges 


| to every circuit, who ſhould twice every year 
ride together, and hear and determine caufes; 


which cuſtom is ſtill obſerved, tho' there js 


ſome alteration in the number of the judges, 


and ſhires of the circuits. 

CIR'CULAR Letters, letters directed to 
ſeveral perſons who have the ſame intereſt in 
the ſame affair. 5 | oy 


© CIRCULAR Sailing, is that which is per- 


formed in the arch of a great circle. 


_ CIRCULARTFTTY, circularneſs. 
CIRCULAR Lines (with Mathematicians) 


are ſuch ſtraight lines as are divided in the 
diviſions made in the arch of a circle, ſuch as 
lines, tangents, ſecants, & ce. 


* 


CIRCULAR Pelecity (in the New Aftro- 


nomy) a term ſignifying that velocity of any 


planet or revolving body, that is meaſured by 
the arch of a circle, _ WIS 


CIRCULARNESS (of circularis L. circu- 
 laire, F.) roundneſs. NS | 


CIRCULUS decennovennalis (with Aftro- 


nomers) the golden number, or a period or 


revolution of 19 years, invented to make the 


lunar year agree with the folar ; ſo that at 4 


the end of it the new moons happen in the 
ſame menths, and on the ſame days of the 


month, and the moon begins again her courſe 


| 


ment that ſuppoſes the principal it ſhould | 


j 


with the ſun. This is called Circulus Metos 
nicus, from Meton, the inventor of it, and 
ſometimes Ennedecateris, _ 

CIRCUMADJA'CENT of ciraxm, about, 
and adjacens, L, lying near) lying near, all 
round about, encompaſſing near at hand,” 

CIRCUMAM'BIENTNESS, the encom - 
paſting round. 

To CIRCUMAMBULATE (eircumam- 
bulatum, L.) to walk round about. 


CIRCUMDUC'TILE (circumducttilis, L.) 


eaſy to be led about. hk 
_ CIRCUMERR'ATION, a wandering a- 


bout, L. 


CIRCUMFERENCE (circumferentia, I..) 
1. The periphery, the line including and ſur- 


rounding any thing. | 
| Extend thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy juſt circumference, O world! 


2. The 


Mil. Par. Loft.” 


ee 
ö FF. ; by 
= N p 


4 


2. The ſpace incloſed in s circle, Pe cr 
. So was his will 


Pronounc'd among the Gods, and by an oath, 
That ſhook heav'n's whole circumference, con- 
| Milton. 
3. The external part of an orbicular body: 
4. an orb, a circle, any thing circular, or or- 


firmed. 


bicula. 


His pond'rous ſhield, large and round, 


Behind him caſt, the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders, like the moon. 


| Milt. Par. Loft. 
To CIRCUMFERENCE, to include in a 


circular ſpace, 


Nor is the vigour of this great body in- 
cluded only in itſelf, or circumferenced by its 
furface, but diffuſed at indeterminate diſtances, 

 _ Brown's Vulgar Errors, b. ii. c. 2. 


The CIRCUMFERENCE of every circle 


(among Geometricians) is ſuppoſed to be divided 
into 360 equal parts, called degrees, ſuppoſed 


to be divided into 60 equal parts, call'd mi- 


nutes., 


* CIRCUMFLUENCE, an incloſure of wa- 


ters. 


CIRCUMFLUENT (circumfluens, L.) 


flowing round any thing. | 


I rule the Paphian race, | 


* 


| Whoſe bounds the deep circumfluent waves 


embrace, 
A duteous people and induſtrious ifle, 


Pope's Odyſſ. a 


CIRCUMFLUQUS (circumfluus, L.) en- | 
II.B) to intrench round about. 


vironing with waters. | 1 
8 He the world 


Built on circum flucus waters calm, in wide 


Cryſtalline ocean, 


JI. Per. Lof, b. vii. i. 269, 
_ CIRCUMFLU!'OUSNESS (of circumfluus, 


T.) the flowing round about. 


CIRCUMEFU'SED (circumfuſus, L.) pour- 


ed or ſhed round about. 


 CIRCUMLOCU'TION, a circuit or round 


not to do it out of reſpect, &c. 


| CIRCUMPOSI'/TION, a laying round 
about. L. | 


of words, uſed either when a proper term is | 
not at hand to expreſs a thing naturally and 
immediately by, or when a perſon chooſes 


© CIRCUMPUL'SION, the thruſting for- 
ward. of bodies ; which are moved by thoſe 


that lie round them. 


CIRCUMRA'SION (with Betanifts) a 


ſcraping or taking off the bark round about. 


To CIRCUMSCARIFI'CATE (circum- 


n L. ) to ſcarify round about. 
. o be CIRCUMSCRIBED tbecally (with 


Philoſopbers) is ſaid of a body, when it has a 
certain and determinate Ui, or Place, with 
re ſpect to the circumambient or encompaſſing 


cumſeriptively. 


"bodies, It is the ſame as to be in place cir- 


CIRCUMSCRIBED Hyperbela (with Ma- 
tbematicians) an Hyperbola that cuts its own 
Aſymptetes, ang contains the parts cut off 


within its own proper 


my 


| ſtand in. 
TargquiniusPriſcus ; but was afterwards adorn d 


lphcee..;7 

CIRCU MSCR/BEDNESS (of circum and 
ſeriptus, L.) the being circumſcribed, 

CIR CU MSPECT'NESS (circumſpe&icn 
F.) circumſpection. s 

_ CIRCUMSPECTIVELY, as a thing is 
ſaid to be in a place circumſpectively, when it 
has a certain or determinate Ub; or Place. 
with reſpect to the circumambient or encom. 
paſſing bodies. | 

CIRCUMSTANCES, the incidents of an 
event, or the particularities that accompany 
an action. 

CIRCUMSTANCES (with Moraliſtt) ſuch 
things, that tho? they are not eſſential to any 
action, do yet ſome way effect it. 

CIRCUMSTANCES properly moral (in 


 Ethicks) are ſuch as do really influence our 


actions, and render them more good or evil 
than they would be without ſuch circum. 
ſtances, Which writers in Erbicks ſum up 


in this verſe, DIES. | | 
Quis, quid, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomeds, 


uando. 


CIRCUMSTANCES purely phyſical (in 


| Ethicks) ſuch as do not connect any moral 


good or evil with the action; as if a perſon 
kills another, whether he kill him with the 
right hand or the left, _ . 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL ITV 7 the qua- 
CIRCUMSTAN'TIALNESS 5 lit) of 
that which is circumſtantial. | 
To CIRCUMVAL'LATE (circumvallare, 


_ CIRCUMVEC'TION, a carrying about, L. 

To CIRCUMVO'LVE (circumvolvere, 
L. ) to roll or wheel round. | 

CIRCUMVOLU'TIONS (in Architec- 


ture] the turns of the ſpiral line of the Jonict 


CIR'CUS (in Rome) a ſpacious place be · 


tween the mounts Palatine and Aventine, in- 
vironed with buildings in the form of a circle, 
for the exhibition of publick plays ; round 
It was the amphitheatre, in which were gal- 
leries and boxes for the ſpectators to fit or 
This was firſt begun to be built by 


and rendred more ftately and beautiful by the 
emperors Claudius, Caligula and Heliogavalus, 


being imbelliſhed with marble round buts, 
round which the courſers ran; there were al- 
ſo pillars and obeliſks adorned with hierogly- 


phicks; the emperor Claudius cauſed moſt of 


the obeliſks to be gilt with gold; and Caligula 


paved it with vermillion ftcne ſoldered with 


gold. Heliogabalus added the filings of gold 


and ſilver; the galleries were adorned with 
the images of their gods and the richeſt ſpoils 
of their enemies, EY | 

CIR'SOS (dige. Gr.) a crooked ſwollen 
vein, a ſort of ſwelling, when a vein, by 
reaſon of the ſoftneſs of its coat is ſtretched out 
with much thick blood, and ſeems as if it 
would burſt. e 
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CITIZENSHIP, the dignity and privilege 
of 2 TRINE (of citrinus, L.) of or per- 
PTA (with Phyſicians) a fault in the 

netite, as when young women long for 
things that are not fit to be eaten, as chalk ; 
coals, Ge. the greenfickneſs. 
CIVICK (civicus, L.) belonging to a city. 
| ClV'ICK Crown, a garland 
that was given by the Romans to 
a brave ſoldier, who had ſaved 
the life of a fellow-citizen, o 
reſcued him after he had been 
taken priſoner. This crown 

* was made of oaken leaves with 
the acorns on them, if they could be had, be- 
cauſe that tree was dedicated to Jupiter, who 
as eſteemed the protector of cities and their 
zuhabitants. | OW 


cleſiaſtical. | 

bred. 1 CEO 
CIVIL, in its general ſenſe, is ſomething 

that reſpects the policy, publick good, or re- 

poſe of the citizens, ny or mam. 


facdions in the ſame kingdom or ſtate, 


CIVILISATION (Law term) a law, act 
of juſtice, or judgment, which renders a cri- 
minal proceſs, civil. F 

CLAIM ABLE, that may be claimed. 

CLAM'OROUSNESS (of clamor, I.) 
noilineſs, ws . 

A CLANG (clangor, L.) the found of a 
A CLAP (clapoir, F.) a ſwelling in the 
groin and privities. 5 | 

A CLAP, a noiſe by hitting againſt, 

CLAPPING (of clappan, Sax.) a ſtriking 
together of the hands, @c. „ 

CLARION (clario, L.) a fort of ſhrill 
trumpet. 5 | 

CLASHING, a noiſe of two ſwords, &c, 
one hitting againſt another ; alſo a diſagree- 
ment, . 5 1 

ToCLAT TER ( claxnange, Sax. a rattle.) 


tous bodies frequently together. | | 
Now the {prightly trumpet, from afar, 


fields ; | | 
While the fierce riders clatter*d on their ſhields. 
| Dryden's neids. 
2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck together. 
Down ſunk. the monRer-bulk and preſs'd 


the ground, | 
His arms and clate” ring ſhield on the vaſt 
body ſound, Dryden, 


3 To talk faſt and idly, | 
All thoſe airy ſpeculations that bettered not 


N manners, were only a noiſe and clatter- 
N of words, Decay of Piety 


CIVIL, a term oppoſite to criminal or ec· 


CIVIL (civilis, L.) courteous, kind, well- | 5 


CIVIL War, a war carried on between two 


1: To make a noiſe by knocking two ſono- 


Had rouz'd the neighing Reeds to ſcour the 


or of the colour of a pomecitron. | 


4 


CIVILNESS (civilite, F. civilitas, L.) 


Ii tion or people ſoever, | 


_ 


— 


* 


22 


To CLAT TER, to ſtrike any thing ſo as. 


00 make it ſound and rattle. 


When all the bees are gone to ſettle, 

You clatter til] your brazen kettle, 
2. To diſpute, to jar, or clamour. Martin, 
A low word. FO a, 

A CLATTER. 1. A rattling noiſe made 
by the frequent and quick colliſion of ſono- 
rous bodies: 2. it is uſed for any tumultuous 
contuſed noiſe. | 

The jumbling particles of matter, 

In chaos make not ſuch a clatter, 

NT Per 95 85 1 45 Swift, 
CLAUDICATION, a halting or going. 


lame, L. 8 


CLANIS, a key, alſo the direction to the 
opening, and decyphering à cypher, or any 
ſecret writing. e * 

CLA'VUS (with Oculifs) 4 little hard 
ſwelling in the corner of the eye, + 

CLAVUS (with Phyſicians) the ſame as 


CLEANLINESS (elæanlicnerre, Sax.) 
cleanneſs. 
CLEAR Viſion (in Opricks) is cauſed by a 
great quantity of rays in the ſame pencil, in- 
lightening the correſpondent points of the 
image ſtrongly and vigorouſly. | Oh 


CLEARNESS (clarte, F. claritas, L.) a 


being clear. 


CLE/DONISM (of And, a rumour, and 
avis, a bird) a ſort of divination among 
antients. ſuppoſed to be much the ſame 
Ornitbomancy. e * 

CLEI/DES (in Anatomy) the clavicles or 
channel bone, joined on each fide to- the top 
of the breaſt, and to the ſhoulder-blade, the 
neck or throt- bene. 

CLE M'/ENCY (clementia, L.) was eſteemd 


3.» 


as a goddeſs, and the Roman ſenate ordered a 


temple to be gedicated to her after the death 
of Julius Cæſar. The poets deſcribe her as 
the guardian of the world, ſhe is repreſented 
holding a branch of laurel, and a ſpear, to 
ſhew that gentleneſs and pity belonged princi- 
pally to victorious warriors. E 
CLEMENTNESS (clemence, F. clementia, 
L.) gentleneſs, courteſy. n 
CLERGY, comprehends the whole body of 
prieſts, divines or ecclefiaſticks, of what na- 
The clergy of England had formerly many 
privileges, ſome of which are now abridged ; 
but yet they ſtill enjoy ſore conſiderable 
ones; as their being exempt from ſerving all 


office but their own, their goods paying no toll 


in fairs nor markets, and many other ad- 
vantages. 2 . 5 "$a 
CLERGY (in La) the appeal of a clerk 

or clergy, or his appeal to an indictment; for 
in antient times a clergyman being convicted 
of felony before a ſecular judge, was allowed 
the privilege . to pray bis olergy; that is, to 

| | WY 


dry that he might be delivered to his ordinary] eftreats out of the Lord Treaſurer's Renen. 


to clear himſelf; but this privilege afterwards | brancer's Office, and writes them out to be 2 
was allowed to all perſons convicted of ſuch | levy'd for the king. 8 | _— 
felony," as this benefit was granted for. This -LERK. of .the Hamper 7, (in the Chan. 0 mbra 
privilege' was, that if the priſoner being ſet | CLERK of the Hanapar cery) an officer 5 | 
td read a verſe or two in a Latin book, in a who receives all money due to the king's ma. 2 to 
Gorbiet black character, commonly called | N for the ſeals of charters, patents, com- wt 
neck-verſe, and the ordinary of Newgate | miſſions and writs z and likewiſe fees due to Kcer 
amſwered to the'court,: Legit ut clericus, 7. e.] the officers for enrolling and examining the 2 01 
| he reads like a clerk or ſcholar, he was only | ſame., He is obliged to attend on the Lord wr + 51 
| vurnt in the band, and then ſet free; but by | Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, in term-time daily, LER. 
a late act of parliament the clergy, of benefit and at all times of ſe i 1 | fers the 
of the clergy; has been taken away in moſt CLERK. of ebe Furies (in the court Keeper of 
caſes, except Biganiy and Manſlaughter. CLERK of the Curata Writs \ of Common ſecretary 
CLERK Convift, is one who prays his clergy | Pleas) an officer. who makes out the writs * 1 2 07 
before Ne bd oni called Habeas Corpora, and Diſtringas, for caſion of | 
CIE 105 A Erown, antiently a' round | the appearance of the jury, either at the court cLERI 
liſt of hair ſha ved off around the head. or at the aſſiges, after that the jury is im- ine to the 
CLERK. (of the Ait belonging to the | pannelled or retured upon the Venire faciat. 1 dow 
awy) an officer, who receives and enters the CLERK or Martial (of the King's Houſe) of their c 
commiſſion apd Watrants of the lord admiral, | an officer who attends the marſhal in his court, CLER]! 
and regiſters the acts and orders of the com- and records all his proceedings. | | continuall 
miſſioners f the navy. f 3.6 EY of ON | CLERK-of the Marker (of the King's Heuſe) tary of ſta 
© CLERK (of Aſize] an officer who writes | an officer whoſe duty is to take charge of the Genet, wi 
all. things judicially- done by the juſtices of king's meaſures, and to keep the ſtandards ty's vrivat 
afſize in their circuit. 1 cf them; that is, examples of all the mea- aſs his t 
. CLERK. of the: Check (in the King's Court) | ſures that ought to be throughout the land. ele ther 
an officer who has the check and controll--- CLERK of the Nichils (in the Exchequer) CLER] 
| ment of the yeoman of the guard, and all an officer who makes a roll of all ſuch of Commo! 
other ordinary yeomen or uſhers belonging to | ſums as are nichiled by the ſheriff, upon their the fines, 
the king, &c.. either giving leave or allow- | eſtreats of green wax, and delivers them into oe rea 


ing their abſence or attendance, or diminiſh- the office of the Lord Treaſurer's Remembran- CLERI 


ing their wages for the ſame. © | cer, in order to bave execution done upon Cri # 
CLERK. of: the: Cloſet, a divine, otherwiſe | them for the king. of keepin 
es Corfeftor to his Majefty, his office is to | CLERK. (of che Parliament) one who re- fees due fe 
attend at the king's right hand during divine | cords all things done in the court of par- ads bn 

- ſervice, to reſolve all doubts concefning ſpj- | liament, and engroſſes them fairly into parch- FD Rr 
ritual matters, to wait on the king in his ment- rolls, for the better preſerving them ſuperſede 4 
private oratoy, C. 0 22069577 443 ate poſterity. There are two of theſe, one LER. 
CLERK (of the Crown) an officer of the of the + Houſe of Lords, and the other of the an officer 
court of King's-Bench, who frames and re- Commons. 8 | „ account ii 
cords all indiétments againſt traitors, felons | CLERK. of the. Outlazuries (in the court of the king”: 
and other offengers there arraigned upon any | Common Pleas) an officer who is deputy to the CLER] 
pyblick crime; , | King's attorney general, for making out the Common b 
CL ERK of the Crown, (in the court of | writs of Capias Utiegatum. rants of : 
Chancery; an officer who continually: attends | CLERK of the Peace (belonging to the | and enrol 
vpon the Lord.: Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, | Seffions of the Peace) an officer who in the and ſale, 
either in his proper. petfon or deputy,” upon | ſeſſions reads the indictments, enrolls the judge of t 


ſpecial matters of ſtate: alſo all general pat- | a&ts, draws the proceſs, Sc. | 
dons upon grants of them at the king's coro- | [CLERK of tbe Pell (in the Exchequer) an 
nation; ot at à parliament; the writs of officer who enters tellers bills into a parch- 
parlia ment, c. are returned into his office; ment- roll called Pellis Recepiorum, and allo 
he alſo makes ſpecial pardons and writs of makes another roll of payment called Pellis 
execution upen bond of ſtatute ſtaple forfeited, | Exituum, in Which he enters down by what 
CLERK the Errors (in the Ning - Bench) warrant the money was paid. q 
an officer who tranſcribes and certifies the re-] CLERK of the Petty Bag (in Chancery) of 
cords of ſuch cauſes in that court, into the ex- | theſe officers there are three, and the maſter 


chequer, if the cauſe or ation were by bill. of the rolls is their chief: their office is to chief gule 
CLERK, of ebe Efſoigns (in the court of | record the return of all inquiſtions out of books, O. 
Common Pleas) an officer who keeps the F/- | every ſhire ; all liveries granted in the court | mounted 
foign Roli, provides the parchment, cuts it | of wards, all offer les mains, to make all pa- anging be 
into rolls, delivers it to the proper officers, | tents for cuſtomers, gaugers, controllers, &*- CLER 
and receive them again when written, ſummons fer the nobility and burgeſſes to par” the court 
CLERK of tbe Ffreats (in the office of | liament 3 commiſſions to knights of the ſue urits of 


Pearing t 
CLERK forbid t 


de Eg-begver) an officer who receives the | for ſeizing of {pblidies, Ec. 


CL 


CLERK of tbe Pipe (in the Frubtquer) an 


officer who receives all the accounts and debts ' 


the king, being drawn out of the 
ee Bice, and enters them down 


into the great roll, and writes ſummons to 


i levy the ſaid debts. 3 
el ERE of the Pleas (in the Excbeguer) is 
an officer in whoſe office the officers of the 


court upon ſpecial privileges belonging to them 


ſue or be ſued upon any action. 
NE LERK {of the Privy Seal) of theſe of- 
ficers there are four who attend the Lord 
Kraper of the Privy Seal, or the principal 
ſecretary, if there be no privy ſeal; and alſo 
to make out privy ſeals upon any ſpecial oc- 

caſion of his majeſty's affairs. 
CLERK (of the Sexvers) an officer belong - 
ing to the commiſſioners of ſewers, who is to 


write down all things that they do by virtue 


f their commiſſion, . : 
; CLERK (of the Signet) an officer who 
continually attends upon the principal ſecre- 


ſignet, which is as well for ſealing his majeſ- 
ty's private letters, and alſo ſuch prints as 
paſs his majeſty's hand by bills figned z of 
theſe there are four. 3) els ah. 
CLERK. of the King's filver (in the court 
of Common Pleas) an officer who receives all 


the fines, after they have been with the c,. 


tos brevtum, &c 5 . 
CLERK of the Treaſury (in the court of 


Common Pleas) an officer who has the charge | 


of keeping the records of Niſi prius, has the 
fees due for all ſearches, the certifying of all 
records into the king's bench, when writs 


of error are brought ; makes out writs of 


ſuperſedeas de non moleſtando. 


CLERK (of the King's great Wardrobe) | 


an officer of the king's houſe that keeps an 
account in writing of all things belonging to 
the king's wardrobe. 2 MEN'S 

CLERK of the Warrants (in the court of 
Common Pleas) an officer who enters all war- 
rants of attorney for plaintiff and deſendant, 
and enrolls all deeds of indentures of bargain 
and fale, acknowledged in court or before any 


judge of the court. 1 


CLERRS, the com- 
pany of clerks called Pa- 
riſb Clerks, is ancient, and 
ſtand regiſtered in the 
books of Guild - Hall. 
They were incorporated 
the 17th of Henry III. 


a | flower-de-luce Or, on a 
chief gules, a leopard's head betwixt two 

ks, Or : their creſt an arm extended, ſur - 
mounted on a torce and helmet, holding a 
inging book open. 25 | 

CLERK of the Superſedeas, an officer of 

e court of Common Pleas, who makes out 
urits of Superſedeas {upon the defendant's ap- 
| Falng to the exigent) whereby the ſheriff 
% forbid to return the exigent, | 


Their arms are azure, a | 


4 


CL 


CLI or 
CLIVE } denotes it to be a rock or fide 

of a hill, as Cleveland, Clifton, Stancliff. 
CLEVER Fellow, one that has a knack 

at doing or deviſing any thing. | | 


CLIME ? (with Aftrononers) for the 
CLI'MATE F diſtinction of places and dif- 


ferent temperature of air, according to their 
fituation, the whole globe is divided into 48 
| climates, 24 northern, 24 ſouthern, accord 
ing to the increaſe of half an hour in the 
longeſt day in ſummer. „„ 
To CLIMB (climan, Sax. Munmen, Dut. 
to aſcend up any place, to mount by means of 


| ſome hold or footing: it implies labour and 


difficulty, and ſucceſſive efforts, 

Thou, * ! of this great world both eye and 
ſoul, 1 
Acknowledge him thy greater, ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb if, 


thou fallt. Iv 
| Milt, Par, Lofo, b. v. 1. 174. 
No rebel Titan's ſacrilegious crime, 


5 Reſcomon. 
| : What controuling cauſe 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature's laws, 
Climb up; and gain th* aſpiring mountain's 
height, | _ Blackmore, 
To CLIMB, to aſcend. - | 
| „„ Thy arms purſue 
Paths of renown, and climb aſcents of fame. 
Forlorn he muſt, and perſecuted © 


F | Ld tor „ 
Virginian CLIMBER (with Botaniſtt) a 
ſhrub, the Virginian ivy. 

CLINCA, a ſmart and witty expreſſion. 
\ CLINICE (of z,, Gr.) that part of 
phyſick that reſpects bed- rid people. | 
CLINKEERS, thoſe bricks that by having 


lying next the fire in the clamp or Kiln) by 
the violence of the fire run and are glazed over. 

CLOD'DINESS (cluddinerye, Sax.) being 
full of clods. | 


that ſticks to the bottom cf a 
taken out once in 24 hours. 

To CLOD (of club, Sax. 
to gather into clods or lumps, 


pan, and is 


or Not, Dut.) 


CLOF (of clov'gh, Sax. a fiſſure or 
CLOUGH L open paſſage in the fide of a 
CLOW mountain) being added to the 


name of a place, intimates it to have been 

ſuch a ſort of a place, as Clougbton. 5:03 

| CLOG {ina #:gurative Senſe) a load, a let, 

a hindrance. | EP = 
CLOG/GINESS _ a being apt tocleg 

\ CLOGGINGNESS {\ or hinder, : 

— CLOISTER (in Monaſteries) a ſquare gal- 


lery with a little flower-garden in the middle, 
| | 7 theſe 


CLEVE y at the beginnning or end er : | 
the proper name of a place, 


And when high neon haſt gain'd, and when | 
tary of ſtate, and has the cuſtody of the privy | 


By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. 


_ Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern lie. 


much nitre or ſalt - petre in them (and 


CLOD Salt (at the Salt Works) a cake 
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6 off 


theſe were in former times uſed as ſchools | of water, ſuch as fogs are made of. 


for the inſtruction of youth; and were many 
of them well endow'd, and allow'd ſeveral, 
rivileges, and among others they were al- 
owed to be a ſort of ſanctuaries to ſuch as re- 
tired to them for ſhelter. | 1 
To CLOSE (Alays, Dut. cl:s, F. clauſus, L.) 
1. To ſhut, to lay together. N | 
an Sleep inceſſantly fell on me, call'd, 
By nature as in aid, and clas d mine eyes. 
A Milt, Par, Loft. 
2. To conclude, to end, to finiſh. 
Edward and Henry, now the boaſt of fame, 
And virtous Alfred a more ſaered name; 
After a life of generous toils endur'd, 
Clos d their long glories with a ſigh to find, 
Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. 
P23 Y | Pope's Ep. of Hor. 
35 To incloſe, to confine, to repoſite. 
i LIT Every one 
According to the giſt that bounteous nature 
hath in him clos d. Shakef. Macbeth. 
4. To join, to unite fractures, to conſolidate 
Aeunrn 0000 | 
To CLOSE. 7, To coaleſce, to join its 
own parts together: 2. to cloſe upon, to a- 
gree upon, to join in. 2 
3. To cloſe with 
To cloſe in with 5 
with, to unite with: 4. to grapple with in 
wreſtling, | | =] 


— hs. nneno o n eem 


to come to an agree- 


CLOSE, any thing ſhut up, without out. 
let $12 35/4? | Ons 
CLOSE NESS (of clypan, Sax. to cloſe) 
the. being cloſe. | #2, | | 
CL O (clud, Sax.) a clod or Jump. 
(LOT TED, in clods'or lumps. 
_ CLOTH (Sea Term) a ſhip is ſaid to ſpread 
much cloth, when ſhe has broad fails. 


| were incorporated the 


anno 1530, and is the 12th 
company of the city of 
London. Their arms are 
ſable, a chevron ermin in 
chief, two crabbets ar- 
| gent, in beiſel or beazel, 
Or. Their ſupporters are two griffins, their 
ereſt a ram on a torce and helmet; their 
motto, My truſt is in God alone. Their hall 
is on the eaſt ſide of Mincing- lane. | 
CLO!THIER (of cla$an, Sax. to clothe) 
a clothworker. Ws | 
2 (whence they take their name 
7s not certainly determined; Somnerus derives 
them of clud, Sax. a lump or clod, 9. d. 
clodded vapours; but Minſbeao, of claudere, L. 
to ſhut up, becauſe they ſhut up the ſun from 
us.) It is a queſtion among philoſophers, 
whether clouds or thick fogs are compounded 
alike, or whether there is ſomething more 
in the clouds, than there is in thick fogs : 
ſome are of opinion, that the clouds are 
groſſer than all fogs, and that they are com- 


ment with, to comply 


commonly ſcen how eafi! 


aad of king Henry VIII. 


TL 

A MT. Other, 
again are of opinion, that the clouds are on 
a cloſe ſort of fogs. And indeed thoſe f . 
that hang upon the tops ef very high hill; 
appear to people that are on the plains to de 
all one with the clouds; tho' thoſe that are 
at them perceive nothing but a thick f 
Clouds then, are formed of va pours raiſed from 


t o 
| water or moiſture, or thoſe exhalation; that 
| aſcend from the earth, and are no other than 


ſmall bubbles detached trom the waters b 
the power of the ſolar or ſu bterraneous heat, 


— 


or both, And being lighter than the atmoſ. 


| phere, are buoy'd up thereby, till they 


become of an equal weight therewith in 
ſome of its regions aloft in the air, or nearer 
to the earth. 9 8 

The clouds then are higher than fogs, and 


hang in the air, and are carried about in it by 


the winds, They are alſo of various figures; 


| ſometimes ſo thin, that the ſun's rays paſs 


thro' them; they alſo appear of ſeveral co- 
lours, as white, red, Ic. and alſo ſometimes 
of very dark colours. GEE ns 
As to the hanging in the air, it ſeems a mat- 
ter of ſome difficulty to account for that; be. 
cauſe all watery particles, of which clouds 
conſiſt,” are heavier than air, ſo that were 
there nothing to hinder they would fall to the 
earth. But there are two things that are ſup- 
poſed to bear them up, the firſt is the winds, 
which blow from all parts under the region 
of the clouds, and do with them bear about 
many lighter ſorts of bodies; eſpecially if thoſe 
bodies contain but a ſmall quantity of ſolid 
matter under a broad ſuperficies. Thus it is 
boys paper kites 
are kept up by the wind when they are mount- 


| ed pretty high, and in like manner the parti- 
CLOTH-WORKERS 


cles of water very much ' rarified may cafily 
be ſuſpended at that height. 2dly, Their new 
exhalations perpetually fuming out of the 


earth, and by their motion upwards, hinder } 
the clouds from falling or deſcending, unleſs 


the denſity of the clouds preponderates. And 
ſo we ſee, that the vapour of the fire cares 
lighter bodies up the chimneys z nay, the ſmoke 
of a fire in a chimney is able to turn a thin 
plate of iron round, that is artfully placed in 
it, ſo ſtrongly, as to turn about a ſpit, and 
roaſt a piece of meat of a conſiderable weight, 
As to the colours of the clouds, they are va- 
ried according to the ſituation of the ſun, and 


way of reflecting its light in reſpect to us. 
The denſity of the clouds proceeds from the 
cloſeneſs of the vaporons particles one to ano. 


thoſe particles one from another, of which 
there are ſeyeral cauſes. When they are ve!) 
thin, they leave ſo many interſtices, that the 


places, but are intercepted in others. 1 
As to the figures or forms of the clouds, 2 
their variety ariſes from their plenty of va- 


pours, and the influence of the ſun and 2 | 


0 


poled of flakes of ſnow, rather than particles | 


ther, and their thinneſs from the diſtance of 


rays of the ſun dart thro' them in many 


than air! 
ions, WI 
and from 
coming tc 
into piece 
weight. 
And el 
for the al 
the partit 
eaſily bor! 
or leſſer v 
wind, it 
When 
thick tha 
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denſed in 
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looking en 
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vided, 
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Milton, 
CLUT( 
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CLUT 
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CLVPI 
fort of co! 
CLEMC 
2 muſcle, 
Wigitorim, 
CoACI 
chamber. 


Cc L - C'O 
Fg ? } 
wi ff ha 


og” for them to be variouſly} COÆTANEOUsS (comtanenus, L.) Which 
For it 11 bee 6) carried about in = lives in the ſame age cre one. 850 ) | 
qr their figures not to be changed. CO/ETER/V AL- (coeternus, L.) coeter- 
onde are ſülpended in the air, becauſe | nal, equally eternal with another. 
'hev conſiſt of watef rarefied by the hear of | COE Nous (ec vue, L.) of the fame 
hy into ſteam, which ſteam being lighter age with, another. e oF: 
kan air is carried up by it into the colder re- | COAGULA'TION. (in. Chymical Writars) 
1 ns, where it is again condenſed into water, | 18 expreſſed by theſe characters, H E. | 
bung e chat Into ice and ſnow; which be. COAG/ULUM, what ever ſerves to join. - 
coming tco heavy for the air to ſupport, breaks things together, L, + 55 pe 
into pieces, and deſcends by their ſuperior COAL'TERN (coalternus, L.) reciprocal, 
2 Reer oh W151 948 mutual, by turns, | | 3 
* clouds ſwim in the air as ſhips at ſea; COAT (cotta, Ital. cotte, F.) a garment 
bo the air being thicker near the earth, and | wore commonly uppermoſt ; alſo the outſide 
the particles of a cloud but thin, they are | of fruit: alſo a thin covering laid or done 
ea6ly born up; but, according to the greater | over as a covering of fine mould, G. 
or leſſer elch of a cloud, and ſetting of the | COAT. (of cor, Sax, an hut or cottage / 
wind, it finks or riſes. e Sc.) denotes that the place, to which it is 
When the particles of the clouds are fo | added, was denominated from a cottage, &c. 
thick that they can no longer be kept up by in that place. FFF 
he reſiſtence of the air, then are they con- COB, a foreign coin, the ſame as a Piaſter. 
denſed into water, and fall down into rain, | COBAL TUM (in medicine) a ſort of 2 
dee Condenſation and Vapour. ' mineral of a. blackiſh colour, and a cauftick 
CLOUDY, © overcaſt with clouds; alſo quality; it conſiſts of ſilver and arſenick, and 
looking morofely. _ I fÞ8, at it were, the mother of it. | 
CLO'VEN, (of cleopan, Sax:) cleft, gi- | COB'BLINGNESS (of kobler, Dan.) bun- 


A - 


: 


vided.” ET 2 lo glingneſs. | 1 n 
CLOU/TERLINESS (prob. of clux, Sax, | COCH, (in Doctors Bills) ſtands for cocb- 
a clout} il -ſhapedneſs, bunglingnefſss. leare, i, e. a ſpoonful. 


CLOWNS Treacle, garlick.” , | COCHINE'EL Vorm, an inſect engendred 
CLOWN'ISHNESS 2 (of colonus, L,) in the fruit of a ſhrub five or fix feet high, 
CLOWN'ERY | 5 ruftick behaviour, | called Jonna; there are whole plantations in 
A CLUB. (club, Teut. clubbe, Sax.) a | Guatimala, and other parts of the Spaniſb 

large or thick tick ; alſo a company or ſo- Wt Indies; on the top of the fruit grows a2 

ciety of perſons who meet together to drink, | red flower, which, when mature, falls on the 
1 o which opening diſcovers a clift two or 

CLUM'PERED, clotted together in little | three inches diameter. The fruit then ap- 

lumps. „ © ] pears full of little red inſects, having wings of 
CLUM'SINESS, ſhortneſs and thickneſs. | a ſurprizing ſmallneſs, The Indians ſpread 

CLUS TBRING, producing cluſters. | a cloth under the tree, and ſhake it with" 

Sr e PO Ispoles, till the inſects are forced to quit their 

CLUTCHES, the hands clutched, alſo lodging, and fly about the tree, but not being 

ſafe poſſeſſion or clinched, as in one's clutches. able to do it long, they tumble down dead in- 
CLUTCH-fftd, having great clumſy to the cloth, © ND 
ds. 2 Eee en 1 1 80 299 CO'CHLEA 8 | 9 n 
CLYPEIFOR'MIS (with Mereorolopifts) a (in Mecha-. 1 ay 

fort of comet refembling'a ſhield in form, L. | nicks) a ſcrew, 
CLEMODAC/FYLUS (with Anatomiſts) | one of the ff 

a muſcle, otherwiſe called Extenſor internadii fix mechanical 

i n. fpspoversz it ka 
COACH (on board a flag- ſpip) the council ſtrait cylinder 

P I forrowed ſpi- 

CoacH- MAK ERS, ral wiſe; if the - 
areof a late incorporation. furrowed ſur- 

They have fer their ar- face be conve, 


to ano- morſal enſigns Azure, a | theſcrew is ſaid, + 

ance of chevron between three to be both male 

Which coaches, Or. The creſt is | aud female 

ire very Phabus drawn in a cha- ſerew. Where 

hat the riot all of the ſecond, and | motionis to be . 
man) the ſupporters two hor- | generated, the 


. ,  Sevone-. Armed Or. | maleandfemale 
uds, all Their motto Poſt nubila Phoebus, Their hall | ſcrew are. al- 
of va- ls that of the Ferie oo. ways joined; 8 | 
d wind. COAD]JU!'TRIX, a ſhe-helper with ano- | that is, whenever the ſcrew is to be uſed as 2 
fer , . n "# _ fimple 


imple engine or mechanical power, when 


joined with an axis in Peritrochio, there is no 
oceafion for a female z but in that caſe it be · 
comes part of a compound engine. RT. 
COCHINEEL Grain, is a red berry grow- 
ing in America 1ound in a fruit, reſemblin 
that; of rhe cochineel-tree or tonna; the fi 
ſhoots produce a yellow flower, the point 
whereof,” when ripe, opens with a cleft of 
three or four inches, This fruit is full of 
kernels cr grains, which fall at the leaſt agi- 
tation, which the Ind ans carefully gather up; 


eight or ten of theſe fruits yields about an 


This berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful 


as that of the inſet, and is fo like, that a 
perſon may caſily be deceived in them. 


hen; a domeſtick fowl, remarkable for | 
_ gallantry, pride and courage. 4 


COC HLEA (Arcbitecture) a winding 


8 ſtair · caſe. | 


COCK (cocc, Sax, cog.F.) the male to _ 
is 


True cocks o' th' game, 


That never aſk for what, or whom, they 


| fight; | 


But turn em out, and ſhew 'em but a foe, 


Cry liberty, and that's a cauſe of quarrel. 


. Dryd, Span. Fryar. 
| The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 


Fed and defended by the fearleſs cock. 
* _ * © Thomſon's Spring. 


| 2. The male of any ſmall birds: 3. a ſpout 


to let out water at will, by” turning the ſtop: 
4. the weathercock, that ſhews the direction 


of the wind by turning: 5. the nötch of an 


* 


arrow : 6. the part of the lock of a gun that 
ſtricks with the flint ; 


der, a governing man. 8 
My r ph call'd me a dunce and a 
But at cuffs I was always the cocł of the ſchool. 


A COCK (Hierogl 


Bically) ſignified a no- 


dle diſpoſition of mind, there being no bird of a 


more generous and undaunted courage at the 


ſight of imminent danger, . 
COCK-FIGHTINS, the original of this 


ſport is ſaid to be derived from the Atbenians, 
on the following occaſion: when Themiſtocles 


was marching his army againſt the Perſians, 


he by the way eſpying two cocks fighting, 


cauſed his army to behold them, and made the 


following ſpeech to them : Behold theſe do not 
Fabi for their bouſhold-gods, for che monuments 


of their anceſtors, nor for glory, nor for libert 
- for the ſafety of 12 len 3 — 2 
cauſe the une gil not give way to the other. 
This ſo encouraged the Grecians, that they 
fought ſtrenuouſſy and obtained the victory over 
the Perſians ; upon which cock-fighting was by a 
particular law ordained to be annually practiſed 
by the Athenians, and hence was the original 
of this ſport in England derived. 

- COCKS-COMB (Feray) the herb alſo 


7. 2 conqueror: a lea- 


1 


* 


Cade, becauſe he fopn 


_ . - . ad 
g * 
5 VN. 
% a 1 8 
2 me I 


I called yellow rattle-grafh, | 


COCEK-LOFT (prob. of coc, high, an 
Heb. a roof) an 3 loft or + i * 
COCK ISH (of cock) uppiſh. 
COCKUISHNESS, uppiſhneſs. 
 COCQUET, a beau, a, gallant, an am. 
roſo o, general lover; alſo a wanton maiden, 
who keeps ſeveral lovers in ſuſpence, F. 
COD DV (cod diz, Sax.) having pods er 
ſhells, as peas, beans, Se. | | 
CODE (of codex a book, of caudex the 
trunk or timber of a tree, becauſe the 
books of the antients were made of wood, 


books) a volume or book. 
CODE (among Lazvyers) a certain book or 


the pleas and anſwers of the lawyers were 
in Jooſe ſcrolls pr ſheets of parchment or paper. 
Theſe the emperor Fuſtinian having collected 
and compiled into a bopk, called it Codex, 
and ever fince this book by. way of eminence 
has been called the Code, and is accounted the 
ſecond volume of the Roman civil law, and 
contains twelve boo ka. 1 

The matter of it, eſpecially as to the 
firſt eight books, is pretty near the ſame with 
the Digeſts ; but in theſe things it differs, 1, 
As to the ſtile, which is not ſo pure, 2. Its 


| method is not fo accurate as that of the Di- 


geſts, 3; In that it diſcuſſes matters of more 
common uſe ; whereas the more abſtruſe and 
ſybtle queſtions of the law are diſcuſs'd in the 
Digeſts, and there are the opinions of the 
ancient lawyers upon them, and fo contains 
more polite, fine witty arguing, than of uſe 
to the generality of mankind, 
And for this reaſon Juſtinian com 

bec N 7 che Digeſts in many 
places too fine and ſubtle for common uſe, 
and alſp very defective and imperfect, as not 


| deciding many caſes that did daily occcur, | 
This Code was compiled from the anſwers ; 


and determinations of 56 emperors and their 
ſkilful Jawyers, as the famous Papinianus and 


Adrian to Juſtinians's own time. And in 
this Code there are abundance of things fully 
and diſtinctly determined, which. before were 
either omitted or too briefly handled. + 


6— —⅜ . 


underſtood without it, This was held in great 
eſteem, and was uſed in the weſtern parts of 
Europe for ſeveral hundred years, as Mr. 
Selden relates, after that law was in a man- 
ner diſuſed and forgotten ; but now the beo. 
dofian Code is alſo grown much out of uſe. 


—__ 


venereal buboes in the groin. 

 COE'CUM (Anatomy) the blind gut, the 
firſt of the thick inteſtines, ſo called becauſe 
made like a ſack, having but one Ape pic 


4 : 


and their leaves were ſomething like our table 


volume of the antient Roman law. In old time, 


por'd the | 


councils, many of which were learned and l 


ſome others, from the time of the emperor | 


Tbe Theodofian. CODE, is of good uſe to | 
| explain the other Code, which cannot well be 


"CODOSCE'LA (according to Fallepivs) | 


ich ſerve 
„eO ET 
cauhng or 
another. 
* Fl 
bers prefix 
they are ſuſ 
fore with fi 
repreſented 
product, or 
name, thu 
repreſented 
ent 6, and 
or product 
COE'LI. 
kind of 0! 
and hence d 
ters of the 
COE/LI. 
delonging t 
COELL 


chat ariſes | 


of food in 
the alimen! 
what it wa: 
rypted ſtink 
COELT 


ben. 
COFLI 


| thecavity 


COEME 
buying up t 
Monopol 
ſale, where 
means to er 
COENO 
CENOT 
a fepulchr, 
erected in 
deceaſed, v 
or the like, 
depoſited in 
COEQU 
605 N 
To CO 
keep in ord 
Puniſhm 
tzerce this | 


COERC 
that ought 
COERC 
Governn 
kon upon fi 
which coerc 
leſs and pre: 
. COER: 
Power of 1; 
the authori 
The vir 
king , are 
ercive po 
Exerciſe of 


COER'C 


e 


which ſerves Lotta 

| I'CIENCY (of coefficiens, L.) the 

. . bringing to paſs together with 

wo Err CIES (in Algebra) are num- 
bers prefix'd to letters or fpeeies into which 


Jo ſed to be multi lied and there- 
n, 2 L Ken letters or with the quantities 
i ectetel by them, they make = refiang]e 
or educt, or coefficient produttion , whence the 
N thus 65 implies that the quantities 

be repreſented by ab are multiplied into the effici- 
he ent 6, and that out of theſe two the rectangle 
d, or product 6ab is formed. . | 
ble COE LIA (a,,, Gr. Anat.) ſignifies any 


kind of original cavity in an animal body; 


ters of the body, are ealled Celiac Affection. 


er. belonging to the belly. | | 

ted COELIACK paſſion, a diarrhæa, or flux, 

ex, WE that ariſes from the indigeſtion or putrefaction 

ek of food in the ſtomach and bowels, whereby 
© 


the aliment comes away little altered from 
what it was when eaten, or changed like cor- 
rupted ſtinking fleſn. Quincy. 


ine COELI'GENOUS (caligena, L.) heaven- 
th WT | e ee 
Bo COF/LUM, Heaven (with Anatomiſts) 
te the cavity of the eye towards the corner, L. 
Di. UH COEMPTION (coemptio, L..) the act of 
a2 buying up the whole quantity of any thing. 
and Monopolies and coemption of wares for re- 
che ſale, where they are Rot reſtrained, are great 
the | means to enrich. Bacon Efjay's. 
we COENOTA/PHIUM 7 (of «@&©-, emp- 
12 CENOTA'PHIUM 5 ty, and 4. 
be ſepulchre) an empty tomb or monument 
We erected in honour of ſome illuſtrious perſon 
8 0 deceaſed, who periſhing in ſhipwreck, battle, 
3 


or the like, his body could not be found to be 
malt: oo. IDO 
COEQUALITY 2 (of coegualis, L.) a 


hes COEQUALNESS being equal with. 
per | To COERCE {coerceo, L.) to reſtrain; to 
3 WT {ep in order by force. . 
25 Puniſhments are manifold; that they may 
ry 15 ere this profligate ſort. 10 75 
fal Bhs Ayliffe's Parergon. 
4 COERCIBLE, . that may be reſtrained ; 
EY that ought to be reſtrained, * © | 
e to COERCION, penal reſtraint ; check. | 
Il be Government has coercion and animadver- | 
great fon upon ſuch as neglect their duty; without 
ts of Which coercive power, all government is tooth- 


leſs and precarious, South's Sermons, 

COERCIVE. 1. That which has the 
power of laying reſtraint : 2. that which has 
the authority of reſtraining by puniſhment, 


plus) The virtue of a magiſtrate or general, or a 
| ing, are prudence, counſel, active fortitude, 
the werctve power, awful command, and the 
. elerciſe of magnanimity, as well as juſtice. 
Dryden Dedication 
tures | 34en's Fuv. Dedication. 
vhich COER'CIVENESS (of coercere, L.) com- 


zeh ſerves it for both entrante and exit, L. | 


and hence diſcaſes ſeated in the cavities or ven- | 


COELIACE (of uA, the belly) of or 


1 


yy 


„„ 
' COESSEN'TIALNESS F (of cen and ef- 
COESSENTIAL'ITY S ſentia, L.) 
being of the ſame eſſence with. | . 


COETA'NEOUSNESS (of con and tar) 
the being of the ſame age with. —2 
COETER'NALNESS 2 (of coeternal, F.) 
„ ee 5 5 the being eternal 
wing. : eB Tk 8 
COEVAL/ITY, the being of the ſame 
age or duration. . 
COEXIS'TENCE (of cos and exiſtentia, L.) 
the exiſting at the ſame time with, 
COGS, the teeth of a mill - wheel, alſo ſort 


of boat uſed on the river Humber, | 
2 (of 'cogeni, L.) the 


CO/GENCY- 

CO GENTNESS { being cogent or com- 
pelling. ee 1 „ * 
_ COGITA'TION (with the Carte ant) 
whatever a man experiences in himſelf, and of 


fen zi: er d fas 75 


liancte. 


the underſtanding, will, imagination and 


5 CO/GNIZANCE (connoiſſance, F. copnitio, 


L.) knowledge. | | 


ing man, or waterman's ſleeve, ſhewing that 
he belongs to a particular + maſter or ſociety. 
CO'GNIZABLE (of connoiſable, F. of cog 
noſcere, L.) that may be known; alſo that 
may be liable to the cenſure of the l. 


.  COGRITAL Line (Fortication) a line 
| drawn from the angle of the centre to that of 


the baſtion. ee 
+ COHAPB/ITANT, one who inhabits with 
another; - Gogh fon by | 5 


cohabiting or dwelling with. 


-. COHAB/ITANCE {of cobabitare, L.) a 


COHERENT Diſcourſes, are fuch diſcour- 


| ſes in which there is a connexion and agree - 
ment between their parts. E N 


_ COHERENT Propofitions, ſuch that have 


2 relation or agreement the one with the 

other. 1 55 2 0 
COHE/SIVENESS (of coherere, L.) co- 

heſive quality. r. 7 6% 


COIN'CIDENCE (coincidentia, L.) 


COIN'CIDENTNESS Fa falling or jump- 


ing together. | 5 

CO KER, a boat - man or water- man. 

CO KERS, fiſhermens boats. 
To CO'LAPHIZE (colapbixo, L. of 

2o)apiZw, Gr.) to buffet. ' 


ing cold or quality of cold. : 

COLDNESS Potential, is a relative quali- 
ty, which plants, Fc. are ſu»poſed. to have. 
Thus a plant is ſaid to be cold in the ſecond 
or third degree; not that it is actually cold to 
the touch; but in its effects or operations, if 
taten Win IR 

To COLLATE (eonfero, collatum, L.) 2. 
Fo compare one thing of the ſame kind with 


1 


which he is conſcious; as all the operations of 


COG NISANCE, a badge of arms ona ſerr- 


1 
: 


' - COLD'NESS (cealdnerre, Sax.) the be- 


another: 
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co 


another: 2. to collate books, to examine if - 
ba wanting: 3. with to. To place in 

an eceſeſiaſtieal benefice. 
COLLATERAL. (and bene, .) 15 

Side to fide. | 
| * Thus ſaying, fromm his radiant ſeat he roſ, 
Of high cellateral glory. 

lt. Par. Laſt, b. X. I. $6. 


But mas by number is to manifeſt 
His ſingle imperfection; and beget 
Like-of-his-like, his image multipledz. 
In unity deſective, which requires, , 
 Collatctal love, and deareſt amity, *;. 
BO THI . Milt. Par. Loft. 
* In genealegy, thoſe that ſtand in equal ve - 
lation to ſome: common anceſter: 5. not di- 
rect, not immediate: 6. concurrent. 
COLLATERALLY, fide by fide, indi. 
un, in collateral relation. 
- By aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon 
af our faith, I have created two enemies: 


more collaterally, becauſe they have aſſumed 


ict. Dryden. 
COLLATERAL (in-Grography)any place, 
county, e ſituate by the fide of another. 
_ COLLATERAL Ares in Coſmograpby) 
are the intermediate points, or. thoſe betuusen 
the cardinal points. 
Primary COLLATERAL Pojnte, are fach | 
as are removed by an equal angle on each fide, | 
rom two eardinal points. 
Secondar 
either thoſe which are equally diſtant from a 
cardinal and firſt primary; or equally diſtant 
from {ome cardinal or primary, and firſt ſe. 
condary. 
COLLATERAL Deſcent, is ſoringing out 

| of the fide of the whole blood, as grand- 
father's brother, &c, 


winden as proceed from the ſame ſtuck, but 
not in the ſame line of aſcendants or den- 
dants; but being as it were aſide of each other. 


1 or in the collateral line. 
COL, AT ION (in a Tegical Senſe) a a com - 

parivg one thing well with another. 

_ COLLAFION (in Common Law) thes com- 

pariſon or repreſentation of a copy to its ori- 

gival, to fee whether they are alike ; alſo the 

report or act of the officers who made the 

arifan. 


rence or concluſion. 

COLLEGATARY (Civil Law) a perſon | 
to whom a legacy is left in common with one 
or more perſons. Fr 

- COLLIERIES, coal-mines. 

COLLIG ATION, a gathering or tying 
up together, IL. 


: 
. - Running i 3. diffuſed on either fide. | L. 


the Papiſts more directly, becauſe they have 
kept the ſeriptures from us, and the Fanaticks 


t amounts d an infallibility in the private | 


COLLATERAL Paint, are i 


Thus uncles, aunts, nieces, couſins, are colla- | 


COLLECTION (with Legicians) an 108 | 


co. 
ing to hit che merke 4. | 
N QUANT, (colliguans, L aka; 
ing, wa 
40 COLL UATE (coll, 

OLIN n 

LIQUATIVENESS (of 

Ly} wo vwonn ——— uren, 


To COLLOCATE (of collocatum, 1 ) to 
9 to ſet, to appoint to a place. 
 . COLLOC/UTION, a talking together, L. 

COLON (with Anat.) is one of the chick 
guts, and the largeſt of all, being in length 
about eight or nine hands breadth, and fal 
of little cells, ſometimes ſtuffed with. wind 
ie matters, which cauſe paine: of the 
cholic. 
| 'CQL'ONEL. Lieutenant, one who com- 
mands a regiment of guards, whereof the king, 
prince or other perſon of the firſt — is 
colonel, _ 
Lieutenant. COLONEL, is the leren offi. 
cer in the regiment, whe is the captain, and 
— in ihe abſence of the colonel. 
Lieutenant COLOQNEL, of horſe or dra · 
goons, is the firſt captain of the regiwent. 
COLOPHONTA (with Chymiſts, of ua- 
| Moqpav, Gr.) the top of a thing, the chief, the 
end, L. the capt. mortuum, or grols ſubſtance 
of turpentine, the more Neid part being diſ- 
tilled into oil. 

COLOPHONIA -H, a kind of rofin 
ice out of the pine tree. 

 COLORISA/TION J (in Pharmacy) the 
COLORA'TION q changes of colour 
which bodies undergo, by. the variqus opera- 
tions either of nature or art, as by calcinations, 
coctions, So. 

COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of prodigious ſize at 
' Rhoges. 


COLOUR (color, L. 131. The appearance 


| of bodigs to the eye only,” hue, die. 
COLLATERALS (in Genealogy) are ſuch | 


It is a vulgar idea of the colours of ſolid bo- 
dies, when we perceive them to be a red, a 
blue, or green tincture of the. ſurface ; but a 
| philoſophical idea, when we conſider the va- 
rious colours to be different ſenſations, excited 
in us by the refracted rays of light, reflected 
on our eyes in a different manner, according 
to the difterent ſize, or ſhape, or ſituation of 
the particles of Which the ſurfaces of thoſe 
bodies are compoſed. Vatts's Logick. 


the face: 3. the tint of the painter. 
When each bold figure juſt begins to live, 
The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away. 
Pope's Ef. Crit. 
- COLOUR, i is defined tobe the different mo- 
difications of the rays of light, which excite 
in us the ſenſation, by which we diſtinguiſt. 
things, and call them red, yellow, green, blue, 
Sc. 


COLLINEATION, 2 levelling at, or aim- | 


COLLIQUEFACTION, a melting down, | 


2. The freſhneſs, or appearance of blocd i 


COLOUR ealor, L. 5 is 2 quality Inheren' 


to natural 
ſo coloured 


dent that 
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Field CO 
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the ground- 
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diſtempers c 
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COLUB 
ing to a ſerf 
COL NUN 
br pertaining 
COLUM 
bear up or! 
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COL VU 
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and contain 
the baſe, or 
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C 0 
© aitotal bodies, which 25e Aid te be fo and | 


p ed : as others define colour; an'acci- 
' A happens to them by the reflectien 
0 of 1 complexion,' looks ; alſo pre- 
| Ems. EG 
; WH *coLoUR (in Philſep3y) a property inhe- 


in light, whereby, according to the dif- 
2 or magnitades of its parts, it ex- 
tes different vibrations in che fibres of the 


co 
is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the volutes in 
its capital, and by its baſe, | 
Compoſite COLUMN, its height is 19 and 
a half, or 20 modules, it has two rows of 


angular volutes like the Joniot. | 
COLUMNS (Mil. Art) is a long file orrow 
of troops, or of the baggage of an army in its 


march. 


ick nerve, Which being propagated to the 
een, affect the mind with different ſen- 
00 LoUR e Office (Law Pbraſe) an evil 


th or unjuſt act done by the countenance of of- 
ull the ne. ICS 
nd, COL/OURING (with Painters) the man- 
he ner of applying and conducting the colours of 
a picture, or the mixture of lights and ſha- | 
n- ons form'd by the various colours employ d 
"By in a painting. . 3 1 
e 18 Enpbatica COLOURS (according to the 
antient Natura Philoſophy) are, as they term 
. dem, thoſe apparent coſours frequently ſeen 
and: in the clouds, before ſun- riſing or after its 
ſetting; the colours that appear in the rain- 
ra · bow, Sc. theſe they will not allow to be true 
Ihe colours, becauſe they are not permanent or 
mou PFF | 
the Field COLOURS, are ſmall flags of about 
Ince a foot and aghalf ſquare, carried along with | 
Uſ- the quarter-maſter general, for marking out 
| the ground-of the ſquadrons and battalions, I 
ofin COLOURABLENESS, plaufibleneſs. 
| COLTS-FOOT (Botany) an herb good in 
the diſtempers of the lungs, Sc, 1 
ng iron belonging to a plough, that cuts the 
ons, ground. NEE „ | 
COLUBRINE 8 L.) of or belong - 
aa ing to a ſerpent, alſo wily, crafty, 
COL'UMIBNE (columbinus, L.) of, like 
ance or pertaining to a pigeon. 5 3 
TRY COLUMN (columna, L.) a round pillar to 
+ af bear up or beautify a building; or for a mo- 
4 nument of ſome notable event. 
ny COLUMN (in Architecture) in a firict 
ei ſenſe is that long, round cylinder, or part of 
gel 2 pillar, which is called the haft or trunk, 
Jing and contains the body of it from the ſpire to 
L at the baſe, or from the aſtragal of the baſe to. 
choſe the chapiters, e | 5 
$ Tuſcan COLUMN, is the ſhorteſt and moſt 
ul fimple of all the columns, its height, accord- 
| ng to Scamozzt, is 15 modules, to Vitru- 
live, i 1 | 


ay Doric COLUMN, is ſomething more deli- 
: cate, its height from 14 to 15 modules, and 
5 adorned with flutings. | 


| 


COLUMN (with Pri#ters) is'a part of a 
page divided by a line, as the pages in this 
book are into two columns, and others into 
three, four, Oc. 


neither ſwelling nor diminutlion. | 
Attic COLUMN, a pilaſter inſulated, hay- 
ing four equal facesor ſides, and of the higheſt 
proportien, | 
Angular COLUMN, is an infulated colemn 
placed in the coin or corner bf a pottico, or 
inſerted into the corner of a building. " 
Doubled COLUMN, is an aſſemblage of 
two columns, joined in ſuch a manner, as that 
the two ſhafts penetrate each other -with a 
third of their diameter. 5 
Pufible COLUMN, is a column made of 
ſome metal or matter caſt. | | 
Hydraulick COLUMN, a <olumn from the 


ter deſcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpi- 
rally around the ſhaft,, „ 855 
Moulded COLUMN, is one made by im- 


223 hard and receives a poliſh like mar- 
ble. | : g 


of fome tranſparent alabaſter, cc. 


Mater COLUMN, one whoſe fhaft is 
formed of a large jet d' eau, Which fpouting 


within the tambour of the capital, which is 


has the effect of a liquid chryſtal column. 
COLUMN of Foinery, is made of ſtrong 


ther, is hallow turned in the lath and uſually 
fluted, | e | 
Incruſtated COLUMN, is made of ſeveral 
ribs or thin ſhells of fine marble or other rare 
ſtone, cemented upon a mold of ſtone, brick 
or the like. Hake. | 
Aſtronomical COLUMN, a kind of ob- 
ſervatory in form of an high tower, built 
hollow, and with a ſpiral aſcent to an ar- 


obſervations of the courſes of the heavealy 
bodies. | | 


ſpiraliy around the ſhaft; or 1n crowns 'and 


feſtoons, 


Dininiſhed COLUMN, is one that begin 


m_ Corinthian COLUMN, is the richeſt and 

pos moſt delicate of all, its height is 19 modules, 

ngviſh W capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
2d with caulicoles, from whence volutes do 

blue; f 

pring out, : ; 

neren oak COLUMN, is more delicate than 

o %% ies height is 27 or 18 modules, it | 


to taper 'or diminiſh from 'the baſe in imi- 
tation 


leaves in its capital like the Corint bian, and 


| Cylindrical COLUMN, a eobemn thirt hae 


top of which a jet d' eau proceeds, to which 
the capital ſerves as a baſon, whence the wa- 


pPaſtation of gravel and flints of divers colours, 
bound together with a cement, which grows 


Tronfparent COLUMN, a column made 
out Water forcibly from the baſe, drives it 
made hollow, thence falling down again, it 


timber boards, joined, glued and pinned toge- 


millary ſphere, placed at the top for taleing 


Carolitick COLUMN, is one that is adorn- 
ed with foliages or leaves, or branches turned 
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gaged in the four corners of a ſquare pillar, to 


and faſtened at the bottom with iron pins, and 
at the top with cramp-irons. | 


maft is formed of ſeveral ccurſes of ſtone or 


four or five pieces of ſtone or metal, differing 


height. | 
of foliages, rinds, ribbands, Sc. inſtead of 


jectures in form of cables in the naked of the 
| ſhaft, each cable having an effect oppoſite to 


reaching one third of its height. N 


Hlermetick COLUMN, a ſort of pilaſter in 


| ſpiral line its whole length, and containing the 


faces, which by the inſcriptions ſerve to ſhew 


cy 


tation of trees. bo SAID} ©: | 
Cantoned COLUMNS, are ſuch as are en- 


ſupport four. ſprings of an arch, a 
Coupled COLUMNS, are ſuch as are diſ- 
poſed by two and two, ſo as almoſt to touch 
each other at their baſes and capitals, 
| Chronological COLUMNS, are ſuch as bear 
ſome hiſtorical inſcription, digeſted according 
to the order of time. 5 
Geminated COLUMN, a column whoſe 
ſhaft is formed of three ſimilar and equal ſides 
or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another, 


COLUMN of Maſonry, is made of rough 
Kone well laid and coloured with plaiſter, or 
of bricks moulded triangular-wiſe and co- 
vered with uc. e 
COLUMN with Tambours, is one whoſe 


blocks of marble, leſs high than the diameter 
of the column. 45; 2 
COLUMN in Truncheons, conſiſts of three, 


from the tambours, being higher than the 
diameter of the column, _ | 

Fluted COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft is 
adorned with flutes or channellings, either 
from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its 


Fluted COLUMN enriched, a column 
whoſe flutings are filled up with ornaments 


cables. 5 - 1 
Cabled COLUMNS, are ſuch as have pro- 


a fluting, and accompanied with a little liſt 
on each ſide. | | e 
Cabled and fluted COLUMN, one whoſe 
flutes are filled up with cables, reeds or ſtaves, 
beginning from the bottom of the ſhaft, and 


Colofſal COLUMN, a column of an enor- 
. mous ſize, too large to enter any ordonnance of 
architecture. _ | „ 

Gotbick COLUMN, a round pillar that is 
either too ſhort for its bulk, or too ſlender for 


manner of a Terminus, having the head of a 
man inſtead of a capital. | 

Hiſtorical COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft is 
. adorned with a baſſo relievo, running in a 


hiſtory of ſome great perſonage. | 
Hollow COLUMN, is one that has a ſpira 
ſtair-caſe on the in ſide or the conveniency of 
aſcending to the top. | | 
Indicative COLUMN, one which ſerves 
to ſhew the tides, Ic. along the ſea - coaſts. 
Itinerary COLUMN, a column erected in 
the croſs. ways in large roads, having ſeveral 


C 1 r * . $1 
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Tactary COLUMN, à column ful 
market at Rome, having a cavity ben 2 
where young children were put, being — dody. 
doned by their parents either out of poy Serpe 
or inhumanity. I, three ſe 
Legal COLUMN, a column whereon th which | 
fundamental laws of the ſtate were gra Svel, 
Limitrophous COLUMN, one that fhew bulging 
the bounds and limits of a country conqueret, of the 
LtminousCOLUMN, a kind of column form Twiſt 
ed on a cylindrical frame mounted and covered twiſted 
over with oiled paper, &c. ſo that lights bein fix circu 
diſpoſed in ranks over each other, the * of the 
appears to be on fire, . f Twiſt 
Manubiary COLUMN (of manubiæ, I. whoſe fl 
ſpoils of an enemy) a column adorned wit in a ſpir: 
trophies in imitation of trees, on which the COLL 
antients hung the ſpoils of the enemy, of whicl 
Median COLUMN, are two columns in the reſt | 
the middle of a porch, whoſe intercolumnia richmen 
tions are larger than the reſt. Trium 
Phoſphorical COLUMN, a hollow column a colum 
or a light-houſe built on a rock or the tip of : MI vbich th 
mole, to ſerve as a lantern to the port. adorned 1 
Memorial COLUMN, a column raifed on miitary 
account of any remarkable event. |  Zopbor 
Maſffve COLUMN, one that is too ſhun . bearing | 
for the order whoſe capital it bears. on which 
Reftoral COLUMN, a column adorned with COM 
beaks or prows of ſhips, and galleys with au- COM 
chors and grapnels; erected to preſerve the COME 
memory of ſome notable ſea-fight, that the p 
Sepulchral COLUMN, a column erected Fon, 
on a tomb or ſepulchre, with an inſerption COME 
V "i ſeveral wa 
Statuary COLUMN, one which ſupports der of qu: 
ſtatue. J to their þ 
Symbolical COLUMN, a column repreſents COMB 
ing ſome particular country by ſome attribute art of find 
peculiar to it, as the Fleur-de-lis for Franc, tain given. 
Grouped COLUMNS, are ſuch as are plac I er taken 
on the ſame pedeſtal or ſocle, either by 3 and {i us the e 
3, or by 4 and 4. 8 1 | alphabet, 
Gnomonick COLUMN, a cylinder on which ſo on, ha 
the hour of the day is repreſented by the ſu- 420,888, 
dow of a ſtyle. „„ 
Nich'd COLUMN, is one whoſe ſhaft en- **: 
ters with half its diameter into a wall, which COMBI 
is hollowed for its reception. — _— of fey: 
Peſtora! COLUMN, one the ſhaft of which iſ kit n prac 
is formed in imitation of a trunk of a tires, * 
with barks and knots, Po ) aptneſs 
Polygonous COLUMN, one that has ſete- . COMET 
ral fides or faces, | 4 be Gr, 
| Oval COLUMN, one whoſe ſhaft bas af Cen 
flatneſs; the plan of it being made oval toy N M'E] 
reduce the projecture. | ag $3 bee 
Funeral COLUMN, one which bears oe * wh 
urn, in which the aſkes of ſome deceaſed he- part of - f 
ro are ſuppoſed to be incloſed; and the na which "oy 
of which is ſometimes overſpread with teu fen wil ” 
or flames, which are ſymbols of ſorrow aug 1, 9 Y 
immortality, | | a 3 "= il 
Inſerted COLUMN, is one that 15 attach « pet OY 
to a wall by a third or fourth part of it „ 


the different routs, 


Inj ulait 


les of action 


| ametor, 


-” * 


und 


hich ſerve as à capital. ; 
* veel COLUMN, is 


% 


of the ſhaf t. | 


twiſted round in manner of a. ſcrew, with 

ſix circumvolutions, and is for the moſt part 

of the Corinthian order. 4 
Jwiſted fluted COLUMN, is a column 


in a ſpiral line throughout, the whole length. 

- COLUMN tavifted and inrich'd, is a column 
of which one third of its ſhaft is fluted, and 
the reſt adorned with branches and other in- 


richments. : | | 
Triumpbal COLUMN (among the Ancients) 


which the joints of the ſtones or courſes were 
adorned with as many crowns as he had made 
military expeditions, 


on which the figure of ſome animal is placed. 


ton. | | | | | 
COMBINA'TION of Quantities, the many 
ſeveral ways that may be taken in any num- 
der of quantities, without having any reſpect 
to their places. 3 1 


tain given number of things may be varied, 
or taken by 1, and 1, 2, and 3, &c. Ard 


alphabet, firſt taken 2 by 2, and 3 by 3, and 
| which . ſo on, has been calculated to be 139,172, 
he (hue WY 420, 888, 725, 999, 425, 128, 493, 402, 200 
739 millions of millions of millions; and fo 

en *. | REES LIE 

i _ COMBINATION (in Lap) is the enter 
| is of ſeveral perſons into a conſpiracy, to 
F which bat in practice ſome unlawful deſign. | 
- a tree, , ©OMBUS'TIBLENESS (of combuſtibilis, 


L.) aptneſs to take fire or burn, 
COMEDIOG/RAPHY (of e and 
94491, Gr. a deſeription or writing) the write- 
ing of comedies, 1 nths WD 
COMEDY (of n, a village, and , 
i ſong; becauſe comedies were firſt acted in 
Guntry villages) is an agreeable repreſentation 
of the actions of human life. It is reckoned 
kart of the great poetry on account of its end, 
hich is inftruction as well as pleaſure. For 
* will ſooner be laugh'd out of their fol- 
es, than beat out of them; and therefore 
demedy will arrive at the end of dramatick 
poetry ſooner than tragedy. The three uni- 


J 


bY: rentine COLUMN, a column formed of 
three ſerpents twiſted together, the heads of 


one which has a 
bulging or ſwelling in proportion to the height 


Jwiſted COLUMN, is. one whoſe maft is 


| whoſe flutes follow the co tour of the ſhaft 


a column erected in honour of a hero; of 


| Zipborick COLUMN (of Corgi, Gr. 
bearing living creatures) a ſtatuary column, 


COM ) (of the Britiſb word kum, which 
COMB > ſignifies low) at the beginning of 
COMP) the name of a place, intimates 


that the place ſtands low, as Comton or Comp- 


COMBINATION (in Arithmetick) is the 
art of finding how many different ways a cer- 


thus the combinations of the 24. letters of the 


lated COLUMN ne that ſtands free 
1 N on all ſides from any other 


| 


155 3 | . 
this, and therefore whatever action is com- 
pound, whatever time above what is neceſſary 
for the repreſentation, Whatever ſcene is re- 
moved from one ſtreet to another, or one houſe 
to another, break the rules, or are againſt na- 
ture. e e ae 


from il others, and gives it the advantage 
over both the ancients and mcderns, is hu- 
mour, which Mr. Dryden thus define. 
It is the ridiculous extravagance of conver. 
ſation, wherein one man differs from all o- 
thers. | F 
Some have fancied that the excellence of. 
comedy conſiſts in the wit of it; others con- 


fine it to the intrigue, and turns of incidents; 


and others to the humours. But indeed the 
excellence lies in the juſt mixture of the whole. 
COMPLINESS, zracefulneſs, beauteouſ- 
nels, i n 
COMET (in Heraldry) as Guillim ſays, is 
not of an orbicular form as o- — 
ther celeſtial natures are; but 
protracts its light at length like 
a beard, or rather dilates it in 


length like an hairy buſh, and N V 
thence grow taper-wiſe like the Y— 
tail of a fox. That it cont:aQs its matter or 


ſubſtance from a flimy ex halation, and was 
not originally in the creation; nor is number'd 
among natural things mentioned in the hif= _ 
tory of Geneſis ; but is ſomething preternatu - 
ral, and is placed with heavenly bodies, be- 
cauſe they ſeem to be of their kind. Many 
are of opinion, that they prognoſticate dread- 
ful and horrible events of things to come; 
but others hold, that they are as much ftars 
as any other, and only draw nearer to us at 


the time they appear, and do not forebode 


any accidents whatſcever. The figure an- 

nexed is azure, a comet or blazing-ſtar ſtream- 

ing in bend, o. 1 
COMETS (cometa, L. of ach¹α,νν,:!ͤ Or. fo © 

called becauſe of their figure, which ſeems 

to be as it were hairy) are an imperfect ſub- 


ſtance, which conſiſts of a thick fat vapour, 


that is ſuppoſed to be enkindled in the upper 
region of the air; they ſeem hairy or to ſhed 
hairs, eſpecially on that ſide which is oppoſite 


to the ſun, but after a various manner: ſome 
drag a tail after them, and are called Crinita; 


others have a long beard, and are called Bar- 
bata; others appear ſomething in the ſhape 
of a roſe, having thoſe hairs ſcattered round 


them; others are in the ſhape cf a ſword, 
and are called Enfifermis. Comets compaſs 
the whole earth in the ſpace of 24 hours, 
and are never of very long appearance, The 


comet of the longeſt continua ce that ever 


was in the world, was in the time of Nero, 


which was viſible for fix months. | 
_ COM/FORTABLE, bringing or producing | 
comfort, refreſhing. 1 

COMFORTABLENESS (of comfort, F.) 


i" of action, time and place are requiſite in 1 


Jleafantneſs, refreſhing quality. week 
b e COM- 


That which diſtinguiſhes our comick poetry 
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conrokrLxss, being without comfort. 
BY out confort. - 


pleaſantly, with mirth, &c. 


Nate. | 
Front COMMAND'ING Ground (in For- 


Reverſe COMMANDING Ground, is an 
"eminence that can play upon the back of any 


oft, i Hh ; | 
by Enfilade COMMANDING Ground ) is an 
7 being of the ſame matter. &c. with another. 
' COMME M'OR ABLE (commemorabilis, 
mien) is to initiate him in the manage, or to 


makes a parſon a biſhop, his benefice is re- 
_ "ſigned by the promotion; but if he is im- 


then he ſtill continues to be parſon of it, and 


and the ſame common meaſure. 


_ _ =o 3 * 
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COM'FORTLESNESS, the being with- 
COMYCALLY (of comique, F. comice, L.) 
COMUIUCALNESS, pleaſantneſs, Sc. 


COMI'TIA (among the Romans) an aſ- 
'ſemb'y, either in the comitium or campus 


Martius, for the election of magiſtrates, or 
conſulting of other important affairs of the 


e is a height or eminence oppoſite to 
e face of the poſt, and plays upon the front 
of it, | | 


Courtin COMMANDING Ground { emi- 
nence, which with its ſhot ſweeps or ſcours 
all the length of a ſtrait line. 

' COMMATERIAL/ITY, the quality of 


T.) worthy to be mentioned or remembered, 
TO COMMEN'CE @ borſe (with Horſe- 


put bim to the firſt lefſons in order to break 
 COMMEND/ABLENESS (of commendabi- 
lis, L.) worthy to be commended, 7} 
 COMMEN'DAM (in Law) when a king 


powered by the king to retain his bevefice, 
is faid to Hold it in Commendam. 


" "COMMEN'SUR ABLE Mognitudes (in 
Geometry) are ſuch as may be meaſured by one 


oy 
wy aw 4 „. 1 by 
is: «$ 
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has the inſpection of the artillery horſe 
ſee them muſtered, and to ſend aach rays 
he receives from the commanding officer «f 
the artillery, by ſome cf the conductors of 
ho ſes, of which he is allowed a certain num. 
ber for his aſſiſtants. 
COM MISSION (commiſſio, L.) the autho- 
rity or power, by virtue ot nich 
tranſacts bufineſs for another, which is dene 
uſually, by deed or writing duly executed, 
COMMISSON. (in Trade) ſignifies both 
the power of acting for another, and alſo the 
premium or reward he is to have for his fo do- 
ing, Which is uſually one half, x, 2, z, or 
more per Cent | 
COMMISSION, a warrant for an office 
or place; a charge to buy or to do any act 
for another. | 8 1 
COM MISSION, commiſſion- money, the 
wages or reward of a factor. a 
COMMIT /MENT (ef commetre, F. cem. 
mittere, L.) a being committed or ordered to 
priſon; alſo the doing an indecent or illegal 
action. | BD. 
 COM'MODATE (Civil Law) the loan 
or free conceſſion of any thing moveable or 
immoveable for a limited time, on condition 
to reſtore the ſame individual at the expira- 
tion of that time. JT 
COMM ODIOVUSLY (commodement, F. 
com mode, L.) advantageouſly, conveniently. 
COM MON (communis, L.) that which 
belongs to all alike ; own'd or allowed by all 
and not affected to this more than that. 
COMMON (with Grammarians) that gen- 
der of nouns that is equally applicable to both 
ſexes, male and female. 
COMMON (in Geometry) is applied to an 
angle line or the like, which belong equally 


ire 
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COMMEN'SURATENESS, the quality 


of the being of the ſame or equal meaſure. 


* COMMENTARIES (with Hiſtorians) are 


| hiſtories written by thoſe perſons who had the 
greateſs hand or ſhare in the actions there re- 


lated, as Cæſar's Commentaries, 


COMMENTARIES, alfo are ſuch as ſet | 


forth a naked continuance of the events and 
actions, without the motives and deſigns, the 
councils, ſpeechs, occaſions and pretexts, with 
other paſſages. | 5 1 
COMMENT ITIOUSN ESS (of commen- 
titius, L.) counterfeitneſs, forgedneſs. 
COMMER'CIAL (of commerce, F. of com- 
mercium, L. ) of or pertaining to commerce or 
traffick. | | F 


, COMMINA'TORY (of conminari, L.) 


olf or pertaining to threatening. 
_.COMMINU'TION (with Surgeons) is 
when a bone is broken into many ſmall parts. 
COM MISSAR V of fores (in Military af. 
fairs) an officer of the artillery who has the 
charge of all the ſtores. | 
COMMISSARY V 6orfes (in Military Af. 
Fairs] an officer belonging to the artillery who 


3 
+. 


both. "RR Alb . 
COMMON {according to the Law defini- 
| tion) that ſort of water, the uſe of which is 


common to a particular town or lordſhip; allo I 


as common of paſture for feeding cattle ; common 
of fiſhing, &c. common of turbary, i. e. 4 
| liberty of digging turf. _ | 

COMMON (in groſs) a liberty to have 


common alcne, that is, without any land or 


tenement in another man's land to himſelf fct | 


lite, or to him a d his heirs. 


COMMON Council (in London) was firſt | 


conſtituted in the reizn of king John, who 
; ordained that 35 of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens 
ſhould be choſen, and he alſo gave the ty 
the liberty to chute a new mayor and theriffs 
every year, which before held their places 
Judy tife. 


COMMON app 


COMMON aypurtenant 5 mon appertain- 
ing to, or depending cn ſuch a freebold, which 
common muſt be taken with beaſt commons 

{ ble, as horſes, oxen, &c. and not of goatly 

geeſe, and bogs, ' ' 1 * 

i COMMON Law (of England) wy 
| orig 


one perſon 


to two figures, or makes a neceſſary part of 


endant ; 2 aliberty of com- 


original 
of the 1 
collected 
the year 
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erigina] from Edward the confeſſor, who out 


of the Daniſh, Saxon, and Mercian laws, 


collected one univerfal and general law about 
1 MON Places ( among Rbetoricians) 
are general advertiſements, which help thoſe 
that conſult them to remember all. the ways 


by which a ſubject many be conſidered. Tho? | 


there are many more ways by which a thing 
may be conſidered ; yet the authors of topicks 
have ſettled fixteen common places; which 
are, the Genus, the Difference, the Definition, 
the Diviſion or Diſtribution, the E Lymology, 
the Conjugation, the Similitudes, the Diſſimi- 
litudes, the Cantraries, the Oppoſites, the Com- 


pariſon, the Antecedents, the Adjuncts, the 


curſeguents the Effect, and the Cauſe, Theſe 
are ſufficient to furniſh with ample matter for 
a diſcourſe, and to make the invention of a 
barren underſtanding fruitful, 5 | 
COMMON Ray (in Opticts) is a right 
line drawn from the point of concourſe of the 
two optical axes, thro* the middle of the right 
line, which paſſes by the centre of the apple 
of the eye. | WOT.” | 
COM'MONALTY (in Law) are the mid- 
dle fort of king's ſubjects, ſuch of the com- 


mons, who being raiſed above the pealants, 


arrive at having the management of offices, 
and are one degree inferior to burgeſſes. | 
COMMUNIBUS annis, ſigniſies the ſame 


| thing in regard to time, as communibus locis 


does to places, taking theyearsone with another. 
COMMUNIBUS ſocis, a term often uſed 
by - writers for ſome medium or mean relation 
between ſeveral places, as taking one place 
with another. Tar 
 COMMU'NICABLENESS (communica- 
bilis, L.) eaſineſs to- be communicated or to 
communicate, CE BOW | 
 COMMUNICABIL/IT Y(in Metaphyſicks) 
i when one being may partake of other, | 
COMMUNICATION, the act of com- 
municating intercourſe, converſe, conference; 
alſo the act of imparting a thing to another, 
or making him a ſharer therein. 
COMMUNICATION (with. Rheroricians) 
s when the orator argues with his auditory, 
ad demands their opinion, as Gentlemen, ſup- 
pe 1 in the ſame caſe, what meaſures 
would you have taken but thoſe that I took ? 
what au you bave done upon the lite occaſion. 
COMMUNICATION of Idioms (with Di- 
ye) 2 the communication of the at- 
'Dutes of one nature in Chriſt Feſus to that 
of another, : | ys * 75 | 
 COMMUNICATIVENESS (of communi- 
(ative, F. of L.) aptneſs to communicate. 
COMMU'NTY (in Law) ſometimes ſig- 
nifies the joint property in effects between a 
uſband and wife, 4 | HT he - 
& act COMMUNITY, a commu ity con- 
aCted between a man and woman by the 
were mingling of their effects, provided they 
ae lived together the ſpace of a year aud a day. 


4 


COMMUNITY concinged, is that which! © Quz/ 


. 


| ſubſiſts between twoperſons joined in marriage, | 


and the minor children of that marriage, 
when the ſurvivor has not made an inventory 
of the effects in poſſeſſion during marriage. 
COMMU “TABLE (commutabilis, L.) that 
may be eaſily altered or changed. g 
COMMUTA'TION (in  Afronemy) the 
angle of commutation is the diſtance between 
the ſun's true place, ſeen from the earth, and 
the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptick. 
COMMU'TATIVE Jafſice, is that juſtice 
that ought to be obſeryed and done in buying 
and ſelling, borrowii.g and lending, performs 
ing covenants, Fe. 3 fs 
COMMU'TATIVELY (of commutatif, 
F. of L.) by way of exchange. A 
COMPACT'NESS (of compaZe, F. come 
Pactus, L) cloſeneſs together. | 
COMPAN'ION of the garter, a knight of 
that noble order. | rh, wn 


| COMPAN/IONSHIP (o compagnen, F.) 


accompanying with, the being of the ſame 
company. E | 
Independent COMPANY, acompany of foot 

or troop of horſe nct embodied in a regiment, 
_ COMPA'R ABLENESS, | of comparabilis, 
T. and neſs) the being comparable to, 5 


COMPAR'ATIVE Anatomy, is that 


branch of it that conſiders the ſame parts of 


different animals with relation to the different 
ſtructure and formation which is moſt ſuited to 


the manner of the living, and the neceſſities 
of every creature. | 5 


coMARIASON / Ideas, is an aft of. 


the mind by which it compares its ideas one 


that compariſons are more warm of the two. 


„ 


Note, that in neren it is 2 | 


that there be an exact agreement between 
the parts of a compariſon and the ſubject that 
is treated of; for ſeveral things are taken 


in for no other reaſon but to render the com 


pariſon more lively 


COMPARISON” parallel, the relation of 


two perſons or things conſidered as oppoſed or 
fet before each other in order, to find out where- 
in they agree or differ. 


_ COMPAR'TIMENT 2 (Gardening) 2 
.COMPART/MEN TT bed, border or 
knot ; a deſign compoſed of ſeveral different 


figures, diſpoſed with ſymmetry to adorn "ou 


parterre, platfond, &c. . 
COMPARTMENT (in Foinery, &c.) a 
ſymmetrical diſpoſition of figures to adorn 


| pannels, Sc. the ſquares of a cieling, &c. 
COMPARTIMENT of Tiles, an arrange- 


ment of white and red tiles, varniſhed for the 
_ decoration of the covering of a roof. 5 


CoMpARTTTION (in ArchireFure) the 


uſeful and graceful diſtribution, of the whole 
ground plot of a building, into rooms of recep- 
tion or entertainment, office, &c. e 


Bean 
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with another, as to extent, degree, time, - 
| place, and other circumſtances. . 

COMPARISON (with Rbetoriciaus) com- 
pariſons differ from ſimilitudes only in this, 
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© Beam CO'MPASSES, a mathematical in- 


rument made of wood or braſs, with ſliding | 


ſockets, to carry ſeveral ſhifting points, in 
order to draw circles of very long radii, of 
uſe in large proſections, and for drawing the 
furniture on wall-dials. | 
COMPASS Callipers (with Gunners) is an 
inſtrument for Aiſparting a piece of ordnance. 
It reſembles twWo ſemicircles, having a handle 
and a joint like a pair of compaſſes; but the 


Points are blunt, and may be opened at 


pleaſure: 


COMPASS, or. an inſtrument of 


Malinen COMPASS J great uſe in Dial- 


ling, Navigation, Surveying and ſeveral other 
Farts of the mathematicks. It conſifts of a 
Circle drawn on a round piece of pafte-board, 
which is called the fly; this circle is divided 
5 four quadrants, which repreſents the 

our. prineipal points or cardinal winds; Eaſt, 
Weſt, North and South ; and each of theſe 
quadrants or quarters are again ſubdivided into 
eight other equal parts; which in all makes 
32 points of the compaſs, called rumbs This 
eard or paſte-board hangs horizontally on a pin 
ſet upright, and under.it is fixed a needle of 
Iron wire, touched with a load-ſtone, which 
Keeps the fly or point of the north-pole always 
towards the north, and by this means directs 
the ſteerſman how to keep the ſhip in her 


| Coutfe, | | 5 | 
Meridiona . COMPASS, is the common 


compaſs before deſcribed... 


_ © Dark COMPASS, is the ſame as the other; 
but that the fly has the points marked with 


black and white, without any other colours, | 


and is ſo called becauſe moſt convenient for 


T x o 4 q 


ſteering by candle light. „ 
, Hair COMP ASSES, compaſſes ſo con- 


frived on the inſide as to take an extent to a 
DW _ FCC RT TT 
Semen COMPASSES, thoſe whoſe legs 
are alittle bent outwards towatds the top, ſo 
that when ſhut the points only meet 
Spring COMPASSES, are dividers made of 
Hardened ſteel, the head arched, which by its 
33 opens the compaſſes, the opening being 
directed by a circular ſcrew, faſtened to one 
leg and let through the other worked with 
'a nur. . V 
Triſſeting COMPASSES, compaſſes for 


the triſfecting of angles geometrically, *- 


Draught COMPAS ESS, a pair of com- 
paſſes with ſeveral moveable points, uſed in 
making fine draughts or maps, charts, &c, 
alſo in Architecture, Dialling, Fortification. 
© Fly' of the COMPASS, is the round piece 
of paite-board (called alſo the card) on which 

the points of the compaſs is drawn. ER 
Variation COMPASS, is a compaſs the uſe 
of which is to ſhew how much the common 
compaſs varies from the exact points of "North 


8 ” 


and Seuth.. - | 


'  COMPAS'SIONATENESS (of compaſſion, | 


F. of L.) fellow feeling, &c. 


 - COMPAT'IBLENESS (compatibilits, F.) 


| MENTS (ina Pa- 


grams, A and B, 
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| agreeablenefs, Oo 
 COMPEL/LABLE, that way be force, 
COMPENDIA'RIOUS (compendiarins, L\ 
brief, ſhort, abridged, | 
COMPENDIOSITY (compendioſizas, L. 
compendiouſneſs. „ | 
COM'PETENCE 
COMPETENCY 
of learning, &c. 
COM PETEN'TNESS (of competentia, L. 
ſufficientneſs, @c, | | MT. - 
COMPET'IBLENESS (of competit, I.) 


(competentia, L, ) a 


+ 


ſuitableneſs, &c., 
COMPITALT TIA, feaſts held among the 
antients in honour of the Lare. 1 
COMPLA'CEN'TNESS (of complacentia, 
L.) a being pleaſed with. | þ 
* COMPLAISANT'NESS, the ſame as con- 
JJ... STI” 
COM'PLEMENT (in Heraldry) ſignifies 
the full moon. FBVVVHUeln! PUR OIHLY 
COMPLEMENT (with Afronomers) the 
diſtance of a ſtar from the zenith, or the 
arch that is compehended between the place 
of a ftar above the horizon and the zenith. 


rallelogram) are the 
two leſſer parallelo- 


which are made by . 
drawing two right © 
lines parallel to Li 
each ſide of the figure thro? a given point in 
the diagonal. See the figure. 


of or pertaining to complement. 
COMPLEx Diſeaſes, diſtempers that cane 
not be ſeparated, as a pleuriſy and fever. 
+ -A COMPLEX Propeſition (with Logicians) 
is that which has at leaſt one of its terms 


members, as cauſal propoſitions. 


ing compounded of divers things. 

 - COMPLEX'TO 7 (with Rbetoricians ) 
CouMpLICA T IO { a rhetorical” figure, 
which is the ſame as Simploce, which ſee, L. 
To COMPLICATE (complicatum, L. ) to- 


fold or wrap up together. 


L.) a being folded together. 
cOMpLOSION, a ſtriking or ſhaking to- 
i, ER RE 


ſing, making up, conſtituting, as component 
parts, parts that make up the whole. 


having a ſound mind and not delirious. 


. 


very unequal. 


r con. 
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ſufficient eſtate, lock 


COMPLEMEN'TAL (of complementun, 


complex, or ſuch an one as contains ſeveral | 


'* COMPLEX'NESS (of complexus, L.) a be- | 


'. COMPLICATEDNESS (of complicatio, 


CoMPONENT (components, L.) compo. 


To be COMPOS Mentis, in a right mind, | 
- COMPOSED Baſtion (in Fortification) is | 
when the two ſides of the inver polygon 1 | 
very unequal, which makes the gorges 29 


COMPOSEDNESS (of compoſer, F.) 


"LL, boy. 
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jeines 
ounded of ſeveral ſimple ones; as elec- 
nw ointments, opiates, Ayres, Sc. 
COMPOSI'TION (in Metaphyficks) is an 
unity that is diviſible. - - 


" MPOSITE Number (with Arithmeti- 
cians) a compound number, or a number which 


may be divided by ſome number leſs than the 
compoſite itſelf, but greater than unity; as 
4, 6, 8, 9, 10, _ 6 Ts, | 
COMPOSITION Entitatiue (with School- 
nen) is between things of the ſame nature, 
2, g. two or more drops of water, | 
COMPOSITION Eſentia! (with Schoo!- 
men) 5s when things of different kinds are 


joined, and thus conſtitute new things or eſ- 


ſences, different from any of the parts; and 
thus they ſay from the matter and the form 
of wood ariſes wood, whoſe effence is very 
different from either of theſe ingredients taken 
pater LE Oe TIED 

COMPOSUTION (with Orators) is the 


| proper order.of the parts of the diſcourſe ad- 


hering to each other. 


- . 


.. COMPOSITION | 
method of reaſoning, wherein a perſon, pro- 
ceeds from ſome general ſelf-evident truth to 
particu/ar and fingular ones. SY 
COMPOSITION (with Grammarians) the 
joining of two. words together, or the pre: 
fixiag a particle to another word, to augment 
diminiſh or change its fignification. Bo 
' COMPOSSIBIL/ITY) capableneſs of ex- 
iſting together. e ATR. 


' COMPOS'SIBLE (of con and poſibilic, L.) 


capable of exiſting together. 15 
COMPOUND (compeſitas, L.) that which 
is made up or compoſed of different parts. 


COMPOUND Qantities, (in Algebra) are 


ſuch as are joined together by the ſigns + 


and —, and are either expreſſed by the ſame 


letters unequally repeated, or by ſome more 
letters than one, as bd — 6 and a—b—c 
are compound quantities. ö 

A COMPOUND Leaf, (with Bot.) is di- 


_ vided into ſeveral parts, each of which reſem- 


dles a ſingle leaf, 


COMPOUNDABLE, that may be com- 


pounded, | 

COMPREHENSION of an idea (among 
Logicians) is the comprehenſion of the -attri- 
butes it contains in itſelf, and which cannot 
be taken away, without deſtroying it, as the 
comprehenſion of the idea of a triangle in- 
cludes extenſion, figure, three lines and three 
angles, &c. | | 

COMPREHENSION (in Meraphyficts) is 
an act of the mind, whereby it apprehends or 
knows any object which is preſented to it on 
al ſides, on which it is capable of being ap- 
prehended or known. | 

COMPREHENSION (with Rhetoricians) 
i rope or figure whereby the name of a whole 


5 Put for part, or that of a part for the 
Whole; 


(with Logicians) is a 


5 


indefinite. 


ur a definite number or thing we | 
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\ COMPREHENSIVENESS, ' aptnieſs to 


comprehend, or to be comprehended,  _ 
- COMPRESSIBLENESS ( compreſſibilits, 
F.) capableneſs-to be preſſed cloſe. 5h 
To COMPROMISE (in a fgurative ſenſe) 
to put to the hazard of being cenſured, - ©. 
COMPUL/SFVE,. of a reſtraining nature, 
COMPUL!SIVENESS. (of compulſio, L.) 
compelling quality. f 


COMPU'TABLE (computedbilis, L.) that 


may be counted or reckoned. 54 10 
COMPUTATION (in Common Law) fg · 


nifies the true and indifferent conſtruction of 
time, ſo that neither party ſhall wrong the 


other, or that the determi ation of time re- 


ferred to ſhall neither be taken the one way 


or the other; but ſhall be computed according 
to the cenſure of the lx. 


| CO'MUS (among the Ancients) the God 
of banqueting 4; 
CONA'TUS (in a Body of Motion) is that 


diſpoſition or aptitude to go on in a right line, 
if not prevented by other cauſes; it is the 
fame as attraction or gravitation, in matter 
without-motion. | 5 | 


ings . "2 | t oe. 
- CONCATENA*TION of Cauſes (with 
Philoſophers) a term uſed to expreſs that an 


effect is the reſult of a long chain of cauſes, 
| linked to, or depending one upon another. 
CONCAT*'ENATENESS (of concatenatio, 
L.) the being chained together. | 
CON'CAVE (concavus, L.) hollow on the 


inſide or vaulted like an oven; alſo hollow- 


neſs; i. e. the infide of a hollow body, eſpe= 


cially if it be circular. | 


CONCAVE Ga ſſes, are ſuch as are ground 


hollow, and are uſually of a ſpherical or round 
figure ; though they may be of any other, as 
parabolical, &c. „ ; 

CONCAVE/NESS (cancavitas, L.) the 
hollowneſs of the inſide of a round body. 
 CONCAVO CONCAVE, concave on both 


 fides, | 1 
Plano-CONC AVE, concave on the one 


ſide, and plain on the other. | 


and convex on the other. 


Convero CONCAVE, as when the one or 


the other ſurface is a portion of a leſs ſphere. 
_ CONCEAL/EDNESS (of concelare, L.) hid. 
denneſs. . f 


CONCEIT'EDNES (of concipere, L.) 2 


being ſelf-opinionated. 


CONCEIVABLENESS, eafineſs to be 
conceived, .- | 85 g 
CONCEIVING (with TLogicians) is the 
ſimple view that we have ef the thi gs which 
preſent themſelves to the mind; as if we 
imagine the ſun, a tree, a globe, a ſquare, a 


thought, a being, without iorming any par- 


ticular judgment. This is the firſt of the 


four principal operations of the mind. 


CONCENTRA'TION (with a 
the 
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CONCAMERA/TION,avaulting or arch= © 


CONCAVO convex, concave on one fide, 


, 1 
| v3: 6 . 
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taſte or ſmell, whoſe conftitution is fo firm, 


of the mind or the product of it, as thought, 


Henfion that a perſon has of any thing with- 
out proceeding to affirm or deny any matter or 
point relating to it. 5 


* Virgin (with Roman Catholicks) a feaſt held on 
Mary's being conceived and born immaculate. - 


CONCERT, agreement between perſons | 


points NN are found, the ſecond conchoid, 
: To CONCIL'TATE (conciliare, L.) to re - 
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de bigheſt degree of mixture, 45 when two | two parts, the Recapitutation or Pingel, 


or mite particles of atoms of the mixture 
touch, by receiving and thruſting one into the | 
other, or by Reception and Intruſion one into 
the other; and this Dr. Grew takes to be the 
caſe of all fixed bodies, which are without 


till that the particles are as it were unprimed 
from each other, they cannot affect either of 
thoſe ſenſes. | 55 

 CONCEP'FION (with Legicians) is an act 


notion or principle; the ſimple idea or appre - 


Immaculate CONCEP'TION of the boly 


the 8th, of December, in regard to the Virgin 


CONCES'SION (with Röer.) a figure, the 
fame as Sync boreſis, L ; 

CONCES'SIONARY (of concefion, F. of 
L.) by way of grant or allowance, _ 


. CONCHILIS, the ſame as conchoid, | 


, CONCHONTD (of x5yxn, Gr. a ſhell fiſh) 
is the name of a curve line invented by Ni- 
cbomedes: It is a curve which always ap- 
proaches nearer to a ſtrait line, to which it 
inclines; but never meets, it is deſcribed thus: 
„ as Draw the right 
line Q, and a- 
nothei perpendi- 
cular to it in B; 
draw the right 
lines G M, G 
M, cutting Q ' 
Q, and make 
AE = EE, the 
curves = Sr 
the points M M 
are, is the firſt 
conchoid, and 
thoſe where the 


concile; alſo to procure. | 
- - CONCIL/IATORY (conciliatorius, L.) of 
reconciliation. | | 


| CONCININOUS (concinnus, L.) fit, a- 
greeable, e. | ets | 

 * CONCINNOUS Intervals (in Mufick) are 
ſuch as are fit for muſick, next to and in 
combination with concord. — 

_ CONCISE'NESS (of concis, F. conci ſus, 
L.) briefneſs. 

CONCIT A/TION, a provoking, ſtirring 
up or pricking forward, L. 1 | 
_* CONCLAVE, a cloſet or inner room, 
that ſhuts up under lock and key, L. 


1 CONCOR'D AT (in the Canon Law) a COVE» 


. IE.) agreeableneſs to cr with ſome other. 
_ - . CONCIN'NATENESS (concinnitas, L.) 
decency, fitneſs, &c. | | 


is to bring the parts of a natural body into 
leſs compaſs; the term oppoſite to condenſate, | 
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and the Paſſions, 
CONCLU'SIVENESS (of concluſſvnt, I. 

the drawing of conſequences. 
CON COC TION, a boiling together, 1 
CONCOM'ITANCY, an accompany; i 

together with. Jng 
CON'CORD (in Gram.) that part of H 


verbs are put in the ſame number and perſon 
with nouns, &c, 5 
Simple CONCORDS, are thoſe whoſe ex- 
tremes are at a diſtance, leſs than the ſum of 
any other two concords. e 
Compound CON CO RDS, are equal to any 
two or more conco:ds, | | 
Imperfect CONCORDS (in Muſick) are the 
third and eighth, with all their octaves. 
CONCOR'DANCY (concordantio, L.) . 
„„ wo 
CONCOR'DANT Perſes, ſuch as have 
in them ſeveral words in common, but by the 
addition of other words have a quite different 
meaning; as, | 
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nant or agreement in ſome beneficiary matter; 
as relating to a reſignation, permutation, or 
other ecclefiaſtical cauſe, 5 
CONCOR ORAL (concorporalis, L.) of 
the ſame body or company. | 

Natural CONCRETE (with Philzaſa bers) 
as antimony is a natural concrete, which has 
been compounded in the bowels of the earth, 

Factitiaus CONCRETE (with Pb1:/:ſopher:) 

2 concrete compounded by art, as ſoap 154 
Factitious Concrete, or a body mixed togethe 
by art. | Fe 


being grown together, Cc. 
real, legitimate and only wife, and diſtinguiſa- 


birth and condition to her huſband, 
CONCUPISCIBLENESS, fitneſs or readi- 
neſs to deſire or be deſired earneſtly, '&c, 
CONCUR'/RENTNESS (of concurrent?, 


CQNCUS/SION, apublick extortion, when 


threats, or pretence of authority. IL. 
* CONCUS'SIVE (of concuſſus, L.) ſhaking 
or jumbling together. | IR 
CONDEM'NABLENESS, worthineſs to 
be condemned. 3 | 
To CONDEN'SATE (with Pbiloſepberi) 


is to rarefy. | 


CONCLUSION (in Oratery) conſiſts of 


% - 


when a natural body takes up !eſs ſpace, or 


cou ned | 


tax or conſtruftion, whereby the words cf 1 
ſentence agree among themſelves, whereby 


CONCRETENESS (af concreſeere, L) 
CON/CUBINE, is ſometimes uſed for 2 


ed by no other circumſtance but a diſparity of } 


any officer or magiſtrate pillages the people by, 


CONDENSA'TION (with PEI ber: i 


confined wil 
before. 
CONDE 
whereby MN 
crowded mt 
COND: 
thickneſs, | 
CON'DE 
give directic 
governing 0 
CONDIC 
ing accordir 
COND. 
ſchool-fello 
COND 
pickled, 
CONDI 
ot reſtraint 
non- perfort 
ceive prejuc 
mance, ber 
CONDI” 
knit and a 
feoflment, 
or without, 
CONDT 
grants to an 
Ec. thoug 
grant, yet | 
CGNDT” 
term uſed i 
cumflance, 
thing, but 
of it. 
CONDI! 
ciam) are pi 
joined toge 
the firſt pr 
dition, is - 
the conſegue 
material, it 
propoſition, 
of a man & 
the other 7s 
COND: 
CONDI 
conditional, 
- CONDC 
expreſſion ( 
fiction of « 
CONDU 
ey away t! 
CONDL 
folding toge 
CONDY 
Ittle round 
ettremity « 


1 — 
He N 
* a 


n 
confined within leſs dimenſion than it had 


before» 


DEN'SER, A pneumatick engine, 
L, Towers! an unuſual quantity of air may be 
N crowded into a given ſpace. 
CONDEN SE/N ESS (of condenfitas, L.) 
chickneſs, cloſeneſs, hardneſs. | 
a CON'DERS (of a Ship) thoſe who cord or 
9 give direction to the ſteerſman for guiding or 
b governing of a ſhip. 2 
CONDIG'NESS (of condignus, L.) the be- 
* ing according to merit. 5 
CONDISCI/PLE (condiſeipulus, L.) a 


ſchool-fellow, a fellow-ſtudent, | 
CONDITE (conditus, L.) ſeaſoned, 


ick led. | 
CONDITION (in a Legal Senſe) a bridle 
or reſtraint annexed to a thing, ſo that by the 
non · performance of it, the party ſhall re- 
ceive prejudice and loſs; but by the perfor- 
mance, benefit and advantage. + 
CONDITION (in Deed) is that which is 


or without. N 8 © 
CONDITION implied, is when a man 
grants to another an office of bailiff, ſteward, 
Sc. though there be no condition in the 
grant, yet the law. makes one covertly. 
CONDITIO fine qua non in (Philoſophy) a 
term uſed in ſpeaking of ſome accident or cir- 
rumflance, which is not effential to the 
thing, but yet is neceſſary to the production 
of it. 


bes 3 85 3 I ſuch dry, ſquammous fruits as are proper 
10 CONDITION AL Propoſitions (with Logi- | of a callek Rite, as the fir and A uit; 
0 tian) are propoſitions that confiſt of two parts | but alſo any fruit compoſed of ſeveral parts 
* joined together by the particle u, of which | of a lignous ſubſtance, adhering together, and 
9 the firſt propoſition, that includes the con- ſeparating when ripe, as the cypreſs. | 
Hs dition, is called the antecedent, the other CONE 7 cone, Sax. Jan account 
the conſequent, Thus f the body of a man be COLNE & colne, Sax. 1 or reckon- 
L) nateriai, it ns mortal, which is a continual ing when a young woman, at the age of 14 
| propoſition, in which the clauſe, if the body | or 15, is in law accounted to be of a compe- 
3 ef a max ve material, is the antecedent, and | tent age to Keep Cone and key of @ houſe, i. e. 
fo the other is mortal, is the conſequent. | to take upon her the management of houſs 
ity of CONDITION ALNESS (conditionalitas, hold affairs. | © ts 35 
| n L.) the being CONFABULATORY (of confabulare, L.) 
a * lonal, Ty. Ce ws pertaining to talking together, fi: SS 
ONDOLE/MENT (of condolere, L.) an | CONFEC'TION. See Confee. 
rents, wehen of feeling a ſympathy at the af-| CONFES'SION (with Rbetoricians) is a 
? _ — others. e li figure by which the perſon acknowledges his 
when U'CTS, ſewers or gutters to con- fault, to engage him whom he addreſſes to 
Je by y — the ſuillage of a houſe. I bpardon him. ß 
ee ic lox, a doubling, 2 CONFES'SIONAL, a place in churches 
aking coD 'I d. al 1 . flunder the main altar, where they anciently 
intl US (oy3;x@-, Gr.) a joint, a depoſited the bodies of deceaſed ſaints, mar- 
6 th nile round eminence, or protuberance at the | tyrs and confeſſors. 1 


ertremity of a bone. 


knit and annexed by expreſs words to the | 
feoflment, deed or grant, either in writing | 


CO/NE (conus, L. of ade, Gr.) 
a geometrical ſolid figure conſiſting 
of ſtrait lines that ariſe from a cir- 
cular baſe, and growing narrower 
by degrees, end in a point at the 
top, directly over the center of the 
baſe, The manner of producing 


CO 
turning the plane of a right lined triangle, 
round the perpendicular leg or Axis, ſo that if 
the leg be equal to the baſe, the ſolidproduced 
will be a rigbe Cone; it it be leſs, it will be an 
acute-angled Cone, and if greater, an obtuſe- 
angled Cone; as in the figure. 

Right CONE (with Geo.) a cone is ſaid ſo 
to be, with reſpect to the poſition of its axis, 
7, e. whenit is not perpendicular to the horizon, 
it is called oblique cone. | 4 


A Scalenous ONE, 
is when one fide of 
it is longer than the 
other, as in the fi- 5 
gure. #20 335 
CONE -of Rays (in Opticks) are all thoſe 
rays which fall from any point, as ſuppoſe A 
in a ſubje& on the ſurface of any glaſs, as 
B, C, D, having the vertex in A, and the glaſs 
for its baſe, ſuch is the cone B, C, D, A. 


* 


8 

1 

| 

1 


CONE (with Botania) fignifies not only 


CONFIDENTNESS (confidentia, L.) 
confidence. ; - f 
CONFINUITY (confinitas, L.) nearneſs of 
lace. R | 
e CONFIRMA'TION (with Rbetoricians) 
is the third part of an oration, wherein the 
orator undertakes to prove by reaſons, autho- 
rities, laws, &c. the truth ct the propoſition 


} 


this figure may be imagined by the 


advanced in his oration. 
fo CON- 
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CoNFLATTLE (conflatiliz, L.) caſt or 


toget er. 


CON FORMAT IO Membrorum (with 
CO NFORMATION, the ſhaping, fa- 
mioning, or ordering of a thing; alſo the pat- | 


a body, and their diſpoſition to make a 
whole, | 5 | 


Fel) an eſſential property of health or fick- 
= EJs "4 perty ng Ii ſticky and clammy parts. 8 


JJ Ye noon 

© CONFRAFRY (2. confratria, L.) a fra- | 
_ ternity, brotherhood, or ſociety united toge- 
. | the parts of the mixed body are inconſiſtent, 
___ CONFRONTA'TION, the action of ſet.. 


_ ere, L.) to mingle, perplex, or put out of 
being in confuſion, 


confuſion conſiſts, ex. gr, when things prior 
in nature do not precede, or poſterior do not 
follow. | 5 


ſort of union or mixture by mere contiguity, 


of his antagoniſt, 


 CONFISCA!TION, a forfeiting of, or a | 
legal adjudication, or taking thè forfeitures of 
goods, &c, to the fiſe or treaſury, for the 


king's uſe. , Lg: 


molten. . 
CONFLA'TION, a caſting or melting of 
metals - Te. >: WET 
CONFLEX'URE (conflexura, L.) a bend- 
ing together, ner :507 . 
 CONFLICT'ING, firuggling, engaging, | 
fighting with. Mrton.. 
CON FLUX'IBLENESS, | aptneſs to flow 


CONFORWABLENESS 2 (ofconformite, 
CONFORM/NESS . .S$ F. conformi- 
tas, L. agreeableneſs in form. | 


Rhbetoricians) is when things, to which nature 
has deny'd ſpeech, are brought in ſpeaking. L. 


ticular texture and conſiſtence of the parts of 
CONFORMATION (in the art of Pby- 


 CONFORM'NESS (of conformis, L.) con- 

formity, agreeableneſs. - TS, 
CONFOUNDYED (confoundu, F.) put into 

confuſion, @&c. ORs | 


— 


CONF OUND'EDNESS, confuſedneſs , the 


* 
8 
$ 


ther, eſpecially upon a religious account. 


ting two people in oppoſition to each other, to 
diſcover the truth of ſome fact which they 
relate differently. & Et 

facing or fronting one another. | 
To CONFUSE (confuſum, Sup. of confun- 
order. 5 | 1 

CONFU'SEDNESS (confuſion, F. of L.) a 


_ CONFUSION (in a Metapbyfical ſenſe) | 
as oppoſed to order, is a perturbation of which 


CONFUSION (with Legicians) is oppoſed 
to diſtinctneſs or perſpicuity. Os 
— CONFUSION (in a Phy/ical ſenſe) is a 


as that between fluids of a contrary nature, 
% Eo im 
CONFUTA'TIO (with e a part of 
a narration, wherein the orator ſeconds bis 
own arguments, and ſtrengthens his cauſe by 
refelling and deſtroying the oppoſite arguments 


 CONFRONTE! (in Heraldry) fignifies | | the me 
+} ing together of the deputies or plenipotentarie 


ther in form of 4 bats round or of 2 bn. 
vetto, which ſerves to ſepatate two members 
one from another. | 
CON'GES. (with Archite&s (the rings of 
ferrels anciently uſed about the ends of woos. 
en pillars to keep them from ſplitting, and 
afterwards imitated in ftone- work. | 
CONGEN'EROUSNEES (of corgener, L) 
the being of the ſame kind, : 
begotten together. ; 
CONGE'NERS (congeneres, L.) of the 
ſame generation or kind. | 
CONGE'NIALNESS, the likeneſs of one 


_ CONGEN/ERATED (congeneratus, Ly 


* 


kind to or with another, 5 

. CONGENITURE (congenitura, L.) the 

birth of things at the ſame time. | 
 CONGES/TIBLE (of congeſto, L.) that 

may be heaped up or gotten together. 
CONGE S/T ION, a heaping or gathering 

together, F. of L. Je] * N 
CONGLO BAT ED (conglobatus, L.) heap- 

ed or gathered round together. 
CONGLO'BATELY (of conglobatio, L.) 


| in a round maſsor lump, & c. | 


CONGEUTINA'TION (with Phyſician) 
a joining of bodies by means of their oily, 
_CONGLU'TINATIVE (of cenglutinar, 
L.) gluing, ſticking, or faſteuing together, 
 CONGRAT/ULANT (congratulans, I.) 
congratulating, Milton, | 

CONGRAT!/ULATORY (of congratulas 
tor, L.) of or helonging to congratulation. | 
_ CONGREGA'TION (with ſome Phiſe» 
phers) the leaſt degree of mixture, in which 


or do not adhere to or touch each other but in 
a point; which properly, they ſay, is pecu- 
liar to the particles of water and all other 
fluids. . 
CONGRESS, an aſſembly, or the meet- 


of ſeveral princes to treat about a peace ot 


any other affair of importance. 


CONGRESS (congreſſus, L.) an eſſay or 
trial made by appointment of a judge in the 
preſence of ſurgeons and matroens, to prove 
whether a man.be impotent or not, in order 


to diſſolve a marriage. | 


CON'/GRUENCE 2 (congruentia, L. 


| congruitas, L.) 


_.CONGRUTTY . L. 
agreeableneſs, conformity, ſuitableneſs; it 5 


properly ſaid of a theme or diſcourſe, in whic 


— 


.CPN'GE (with Architefs) a moulding ei- | 


A 


there is no fault committed contrary to tut 
rules of grammar p40 

; CONGRUITY (with Scboolmen) is a ſuits 
ableneſs or relation between things whereb 
we come to a knowledge of what is to come 
to paſs therein 5 
CONGRUITV (with Geometricians) 11 


term applied to figures, lines, Cc. which 
exactly correſpond when laid over one another, | 


as having the ſame terms or bounds. ' 


CO'NIC Section, is a figure which is 1. , 


by the 1 
eut by a p 

If As ſ 
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If the 
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neftly, to 1 
I ; alſo t 
0 CON 
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3 3 
| N 


W 


wr py the folidity of a cane, being ſuppoſed. to be 
| plane. a . 
mw de pion be made by the axis, or thro 
'$ Of the vertex, the figure ariſing is a triangle. If 
00d the ſection be made by a paralle] to the baſe 
and of the corner, or +>" Wed polited, the 
| uced is a circle. x | 
„L.) f 1 ſection be made parallel to one ſide 
„(e the cone, it will be an elligftt. | 
L, If the ſection be made thro one fide of the 
521 tone, thro' the baſe, and not parallel to the 
he ether fide of the cone, it will be an Hyper- 
one „NI ALNEss (of conicus, L.) the be. 
9 ing in the form of a cone. 3 
| the | CONJEC/TUR ABLE (of conjecturo, L.) 
that may be conjectured or gueſſed. 
that To CON JOB'/BLE, to chat together. 
: CON jo NT Degrees (in Mufick) are two 
ering notes which immediately follow each other 
| in the order of the ſcale, as Ur and Re. 
heaps CON JOINT Tetrachords (in Muſick) are 
two tetrachords, where the ſame chord 1s the 
„L. higheſt of the one, and the loweſt of the 
cram) C0 Nov r. LY (of conjoint, F. conjuncte, 
oih, L.) unitedly. 1 . Le RD | 
12 8• CON'/JUGALLY (of conjugal, F. of con, 
mnare, with, and jugumy a yoke, L.) after the man- 
her, ner of man and wife, _ * 
„ L. CON GAT ED (conjugatus, L.) coupled 
| ir joked together... 85 
atulae CONJUGATION (with Anatomifts) is 
5174 underſtood of a pair of nerves, or two nerves 
Phiſe ariſing together and ſerving for the ſame ope- 
which nation, ſenſation or motion, Lo 
iſten, WW CONJUNCT'/NESS (of conjuntiion, F. of 
but in L.) the being cloſe jointed, e 
pecu CONJURA'TION, a plot or conſpiracy, 
| other ſecret cabal or league to do any publick harm, 
as to ſubvert the government, attempt the 
men life of the prince, &c, 8 | 
mary CONJURATION (in Common Laeo) is in | 
Ace o a more eſpecial manner taken to intend a per- 
aal conference with the devil or evil ſpirits, 
Tay Fo either to compaſs ſome deſign, or to attain 
mY the knowledge of ſome ſecret ; magic words, 
po characters or ceremonies, whereby evil ſpirits, 
ge: tempeſts, Sc. are ſuppoſed to be raiſed and 
— inven away. FF 
124 ö To CONJU/RE (conjurare, L.) to charge 
b 11 vpon the ſacredneſs of an oath ; to deſire ear- 
"hich neſtly, to intreat with the greateſt importu. 
5 che , alſo to conſpire or plot together. 
1 Jo CONJURE (conjurer, F. of L.) to prac- 
on dle conjuration, or the raiſing, &c. of f pirits, 
5 reby ' ACONN, a blow with the fiſt elutched. 
wren I,  NNASCENCE (of con and naſcens, L.) 
4 ps the being born together with another, 5 
162 CONNATURALITY, a being of the 
. nich ae nature with ſome other. 2 
bh, = . CONNIVENCE conniventia, L.) a feign- 
— ** to ſee, a winking at a fault, a paſſing 
.. mad it dy without pant. | — 
„ = co NNO SEUR (of connoitre, F.) to 


rd. 


| 


e 0 
—— well filled in any thing. 
* CONOIDY/ Elliptical (in Geometry) is a 
ſolid figure, made from the plain of a ſemi- 
ellipſis turned about one of its axes. e 
CONOID Farobolica! (in Geometry) is a 
ſolid made by the turning of a parabola upon 
its axis. #4 
CONOI DES (with Aratomiſts)) a parti- 
cular gland or kernel in the brain, the ſame 
with Conarium, or Glandula Pinealis. | 
CON'QUERABLE (of conguerant, F.) that 
may be conquered, : 
CONSANGUINOUS 
L.) a kin by blood, | | 
CONSCIENCE (conſcientia, L.) a ſecret 
teſtimony or judgment of the ſoul, whereby 
it gives approbation to things it does that are 
naturally good, and reproaches itſelf for thoſe 
that are evil. F | 9 
1. The knowledge or faculty by which we 
judge of the goodneſs or wickedneſs of our- 
ſelves. e b 
Conſcience ſignifies that knowledge which 
a man hath of his own thoughts and actions 
and, becauſe if a man judgeth fairly of his 
actions, by comparing them with the law 
of God, his mind will approve or condemn 
him; this knowledge or conſcience may be both 
an accuſer and a judge. Swift, 
2. Juſtice; the eſtimate of conſcience, the 
determination of conſcience, honeſty. 


| know ) a 


(of conſanguineus, 


4 


Her majeſty, is without queſtion, obliged 
in conſcience to endeavour this by her authority, 
as much as by her practice. pL ER 
Swift's Project for the Adv, of Religion, 
3- Conſciouſneſs, knowledge ef our own 
thoughts or actions. e + 

Merit, and good works, is the end of man's 
motion; and conſcience of the ſame is the 
accompliſhment of man's reſt. Bacon. | 
The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, 
Is conſcience of our virtuous actions paſt. 

„„ Denbam. 
4+ Real ſentiment, veracity, private thoughts: 
5. ſcruple, difficulty. q | 
We muſt make a conſcience in keeping the 
juſt laws of ſuperiors. Taylor's boly living. 

CONSCIENTIOUS, ſcrupulous, exactly 
juſt, regulated by conſcience, | 1 

Lead a life in ſo conſcientious a probity, as 
in thought, word, and deed, to make good 
the character of an honeſt man. L'Eftranpe. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, according to the 
direction of conſcience, 5 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY, exactneſs of juſ - 
tice, tenderneſs of conſcience. 

It will be a wonderful conſcientieuſneſs in 
them, if they will content themſelves with 
leſs profit than they can make. Locke, 

' CONSCIONABLE, reaſonable, juſt, ac- 
cording to conſcience, 

CONSCIONABLENESS. Equity, reafon- 
ableneſs. Ml 


CONSCIOUS, endowed with the power of 


knowing one's own thoughts and actions. 
ok R CON- 


. Pleura is communicated to the lungs. 


1 


CoONSENTANEOUSNESS, agreeablenefs, 


: G - @ , 
* ” 5 


CONSCIOUSNESS: 1. The perception 
of what paſſes in a man's own mind. Locke, 
2. Internal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. _ 


© CONSEC'TARY (conſectarium, L.) that 
which follows upon the demonſtration of an 
argument; a conſequence drawn from a pro- 


poſition that went before; alſo an addition, 

inference or deduction, and is the ſame as co- 

rollary. TR | 
CONSECTARY in Geometry) is ſome con- 


| ſequent truth which is gained from ſome de- 


monftration. | | 

- CONSECUTIVELY (in Scbool Philoſophy) 
is a term uſed in oppoſition to antecedently, 
and ſometimes. effe&ively or cauſally. 

CONSENT! (Anatomy) is the mutual 
ſympathy or correſpondence between the ſe- 
yeral parts of the body; as when one nerve 
is affected with the hurt that is received by 
another: as when the inflammation'of the 


© CONSENT (among Moraliſts) is our ſim- 
ple approbation of means, as we judge them 


proper for our work ; and thoſe means, when 


they are placed within our reach and power, 
employ the two acts of the will, called Eli- 


_ Citi a d Imperati, which fee. 


CONSENT (with Phy/icians) is the depend- 


ing of one diſtemper upon another, as a diffi- 


culty of breathing is ſaid to proceed by con- 
ſent from a pleuriſy : and when fo, it ceaſes 
immediately upon the removal of the diſeaſes | 


on which it depends, 


ſuitableneſs. A 


* 


CON SEQUENT of 4 Ratio (with Mathe 
mat.) is the latter of the two terms of pro- 


portion, or the term between which and the 


_-antecedent the compariſon is made, as in the 
reaſon of proportion of the number 4 to 6, 
6 is the conſequent with which the antece · 
dent 4 is compared, or if the proportion were 


a magnitude or quantity, as B to C, C is ſaid 
to be the conſeguent. . 
 CON'SEQUENTLY 2 { conſequem- 
CONSEQUEN'TIALLY S ment, F. con- 
ſeguenter, L.) by conſequence. . 
- CONSEQUEN'TIALNESS (of conſequen- 


tia, L.) the tollowing by way of conſequence, 


or the being of conſequence. 8 
CONSERVATTOR, a keeper or main- 
tainer, a protector or defender, an officer 


. eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity and preſervation 
of the privileges granted ſome cities, bodies, 


communities, &c, | | 
CONSERVATOR (in Law) an umpire 


choſen or appointed to compoſe differences be- 
tween two parties. 77 £ | 


' CONSERVATORS (in Catholick Univer- 


| fities) are two perſons; viz. the confervator 


of the royal privileges, or thofe granted by 


the king; who takes cogniſance of all cauſes 


between the regents, ſtudents, Ge. and the 


conſervator of the apoſtolical privileges or thoſe 


granted by the pope, who takes cognifance of 


agreeableneſs, &. 
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© CONSERVATORY . 
| 'VA (of conſermatey. j 
of a-preſerving quality. Fenn, L) 


_. CONSID/ERABLENESS (of 
F.) the deſerving notice, Vet ; Mana 
CONSID'ERATENESS (con i 
of L.) deliberation, ee . 
CONSIDERATENESS, conſidering ang 
deliberating faculty. | | 
CONSIGNMENT (in 2 Legal Sexſe) i 
putting a ſum of money, Cc. into d 
until the decifion of a controverſy or law.(yir 
that hinders the delivery of the ſaid truſt. 
CoONSIS/TENCE (in Phyfct) is that ſtate 
"of a body, wherein its component particle 
are ſo connected or entangled among they. 
ww as not to ſeparate. or recede from each 
other. 5 | | 
 CONSIS'TEN'TNESS 2 (of confiftence, 5. 
CONSIS'TENCY _ S confiftentia, L. 


CONSIS'TORY (of Rome) the principil 
court or tribunal belonging to the Pope, heli 
with much ſplendor and ſolemnity. | 

In this court the pope preſides, ſeated on 
| chair of cloth of gold, placed upon a throne, 
| x" with ſcarlet, dreſſed in his pontifica] 
habit. * 5 | 


] The cardinal prieſts and biſhops are ſeated on 
his right hand, and the cardinal deacons an 
his left. The other prelates, protonotariez, 
auditors of the Rota and other officers fit on 
the Reps of the throne, and the other courtien 
fit on the ground, embaſſadors on the right, 
and the fiſcal advocates, or thoſe for the exche- 
quer and conſiſtory, behind the cardinal biſhops, 
And here it is that cauſes are pleaded before 


x 


his holineſs. | 


held in a private chamber, called the cham- 
ber of pope Gay, where the pope's throne is on- 
ly two ſteps high, To this none but the 
cardinals are admittme.. 

The bulls for biſhopricks and abbies are not 


= 


debate. 


together in mutual ſociety. - 
CONSO'/LABLENESS (of conſolabilis, L.) 
capableneſs of being conforted. 


another. 1 
' CONSO'LATORINESS, aptneſs to gilt 
comfort. | 


term uſed concerning broken bones, or wounds 


together in one piece, as they Were befor 
the fracture, or the ſolution of the continutty. 


healing medicines to cloſe up a ſcar. 4 
CON'SONAN TNESS (of conſonance, . 


Beſides this there is alſo a ſecret confiſtory | 


paſſed, till they have paſſed this conſiſtotj. 
Here the cardinals votes are taken at eve!) 


CONSO'/CIATED (conſeciatur, L.) joinel 


| © CONSOLA'TION (with Rberor.) one af 
the places whereby the orator endeavours i? 
| temper and aſſwage the grief and concern of 


To CONSOLIDATE. (with Surgeons) 1 


as the parts begin to conſolidate, 7, e. to Join 


CONSOLAIDATIVES (with Surg#% ) 


conſongniidy , 


gonſonant! 
or with. 
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a being of 
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one of 
zurs (0 


cern of 


to give 


reons) 1 


vounds, 


to join 


before 
nuity. 
r gens } 


nee, F. 
nan id, 


gnſenantia N L.) conformity, agreeableneſt to 


* sONOUs (conſenut, L.) of the ſame 
tune or ſound, agreeing in ſound ; alſo agrea - 


like. 
ne ONSPEC/ TABLE (conſpicabilis, L.) eaſy 
be ſeen, | wy 
„ NSPICU'ITY | (conſpicurtas, L.) 


CONSPIC'UOUSNES. S plaineſs or eaſi- 
neſs to be ſeen. ' = 

CONSPI'RING Powers (in Mechanicks) 
are all ſuch as act in a direction not oppoſite 
to one another. | | 

CONS'TABLESHIP (of conZtable, F. or 
conftabulus, L. and ſip, Erg. office) the of- 
kce of a conſtable, which is to take care that 
the peace be duly kept within his diftrift, and 
has alſo the power to take up and carry of- 
fenders before the juſtices, and thoſe who are 


committed by them to priſon. 


CONSTEL/LATED (of conftellatio, L.) 
formed into a conſtellation. ps 
CONSTER'NATED (conflernatus, L.) 
put into ſudden fear. 
To CON/'STIPATE 
bind or make coſtive, - 
CONSTIP A'TION, a crowding or thruſt- 
ing cloſe together. | 79 
CONSTIT*UVENCE (of conſtituens, L.) 
that of which a thing is compoſed, 
- CONSTITVU'TION, the temper of the 
body or a natural diſpoſition ; the tempera- 
ment of the body, or that diſpoſition of the 
whole 
fon of its part.” 5 85 
Apoftelical CONSTI'TUTIONS, are a col- 
lection of regulations attributed to the apoſtles, 


and ſuppoſed to have been collected by St. | 


Clement, whoſe name they bear. 
CONSTITU'TIVENESS, 
quality, 5 IS | 
CONSTRAIN/INGNESS, compelling na- 
ture or quality, VA 
CONSTRIC'TION, a binding faſt, or 
tying hard, drawing the parts of a thing 
cloſer together, I. 
To CONSTRUC'/T 
build, to frame; alſo to contrive. 


tion more plain and undeniable. 
CONSTRUC/TIVENESS, the eſtate of 


(with Phyſicians) to | 


arifing from the quality and propor- 


(confirufum, L.) to | 


a thing, as to its capacity of producting a con- | 


uction. 


CONSTRU/CTIVE, that tends to con- 


Qion, that may be framed or made. 
To CONSTU/PRATE (conſtuprare, L.) 
to deflower a woman, | 
CONSUBSTANTIALITY 7 
CONSUBST AN!TIALNESS 
a being of the ſame ſubſtance, _ 
(ug, CONSUBST AN'TIATE (of con and 
artig, L.) to make of the fame ſubſtance, 


conſubſtan - 
tialitas, L.) 


* 


{ CONSUBSTANTIA'TION, the renders 
ing a body of the ſame nature or ſubſtance 
with ſome other. e 8 
This term is commonly apply'd to the 
Euchariſt, and is different from Tranſubftantia« 
tion in this, that thoſe who hold Trat ſubſtan- 
tiation believe the bread and wine, received 
at the ſacrament, is the ſame numerical and 
identical body and blood, which Chriſt in his 
human ſtate poſſed; but thoſe who hold the 
doctrine of conſubfantiation are of opinion that 
the bread and wine are really bread and wine 
after conſecration as it was before; but that 
by the conſecration it is become as efficacious 
to the ſalvation of mankind, as the yery body 
of Chrift which ſuffered on the croſs, 
CONSUL'TER {gui conſulte, F. conſultor, 
L.) one who aſks counſel, ae. 
CONSUMP'TIVENESS 2 (of conſumptio, 
_ CONSUM'TIVENESS 8 L.) waſting 
condition or quality. * 
CONTAC TI ON (contatus, L.) a touch- 
ing. | "EN | 
CONTAGIO'SE 
CONTA'GIOUS 5 
t ious, apt to infet, | 
CONT A'GIOUSNESS (of contagieux, F. 
contagioſus, L.) infectiouſneſs. as 
_ CONTAMINATED (contaminatus, L.) 
defiled, polluted. | 2 . 
CONTEME RATED (contemeratus,, L.) 
violated. 8 5 * 
CONTEMPLAY/TION, an act of the 
mind, whereby it applies itſelf to conſider of, 
reflect on, &c. any thing. 6 
CON TEM'/PLABLE (contemplabilis, L.) 
that may bemeditated on; openly to be ſeen. 
 CONTEM'PORARINESS (of contem po- 


(contag ioſus, L.) fall 
of contagion, infec- 


I rarius, L.) the being at the ſame time. 
conftitutive | 
I plativus, L.) addictedneſs to contemplation,” 


CONTEM'PLATIVENESS (of contem- 


 CONTEM'PORAL 

of the ſame time, | 
CONTEMPOR A'NEOUS (contempora- 

neus, L.) living both at the ſame time, or in 


(cantemporalis, Z.) 


the ſame age. 


CONTEMP'TIBILITY (contempribilitas, 


| L.) contemptibleneſs. 
| CONSTRUC'TION (in Geometry) is the | 
drawing ſuch lines of a figure, as are neceſſary | 

deforehand, in order to render the demonſtra- 


CONTEMP'/TIBLENESS 7 (of contemp- 
 CONTEMT'IBLENESS tibilis, L.) 
deſervingneſs to be diſpiſed, meanneſs, vileneſs. 

CONTEMPT'/UOUSNESS 7 (of con- 

CONTEMTUOUSNESS temptuoſus, 
L.) ſcornfulneſs. | 75 | 
CONTENT ED (contentus, L.) ſatisfied. 
CONTENT IEDNESS (contentement, F, 
contentatio, L.) ſatisfaction of mind. 8 

CONTENT/ FUL, foll of content; alſo 
appeaſing. | | Ts 

CON TEN'TIOUSNESS (of contentieux, 
F. contentious, L.) contentious humour. 

CONTENT/LESS, diſcontented, unſa- 
. FOE egy 


Us 
CONTERRA'NEOUS (conterraneus, L,) 
of the ſame country. | ; . 
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' CONTER'MINOUS (conterminur, L.) 


bordering near or upon, - 
CONTEST'ABLENESS, liableneſs to be 
conteſted. , 
CONTEST'ED (conteſts, F. conteſtatus, L.) 
diſputed. | | 
CON'TINENTNESS (continence, F. con- 
tinentia, L.) continency. 
CONTINGENTNESS (contingence, F. 
cont ingentia, L.) contingency, 
 CONTIN'GENT, the quota of money, 
Se. that falls to any perſon upon a diviſion. 
Future CONTINGENT, (with Logicians) 
a conditional propoſition that may or may not 
happen, according as circumſtances fall, 
CONTIN'UALNESS (of continucl, F. 
continuus, L.) the being continual, 
© CONTINUANCE of a Writ or Action, is 
from one term to another, in a caſe where 


the ſheriff has not returned or executed a 


former writ, iſſued out in the ſaid action. 
_ CONTINUATIVE, cauſing continuance. 
CONTINUATOR one who continues or 


carries on an affair, 


CONTINUED Thorough Baſs (in Muſick) 


is that which continues to play conſtantly, 


both during the recitatives, and to ſuſtain the 


chorus. | | | 
CONTINUED proportion (Aritbmetick) is | 
that where the conſequent of the firſt Ratio 
is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſe - 
| cond, as, 3, 6, 4, 8 


„ 5 
CONTINUITY (Mathematical) is merely 


imaginary and fictitious, in that it ſuppoſes 


real or phyſical parts where there are none, 
CONTINUITY Pbyſical, is ſtrictly that 
Nate of two or more parts or particles, where- 
by they appear to adhere or conſtitute one un- 
Interrupted quantity or continuum, 


_ CONTIN'UOUS Body, a body whoſe parts 


are no way divided, RT LE AY 
CON TORE, a counting-table or ſcriptore. 
CONTORT'ED (contertus, L.) wreathed, 

CONTORTEDNESS, wreathedneſs. 
Good CONTRACT (in Law) a covenant 
or agreement with a lawful cauſe or conſide- 


ration, as when a ſum of money is given for 
the leaſe of a manor, Sc. or where one 


thing is given for another, which is called Quid 
Pro quo. | 5 
' Bad or nude CONTRACT (in Law) 


Where a man promiſes to pay 10 ſhillings, 
and afterwards refuſes to do it, no a&#ton will 


be againſt him to recover it, becauſe the pro- 
miſe was no centract, but a bare promiſe, 
but if any thing, tho” but the value of two 


Pence, had been given for the 10 ſhillings, 
It had been a good contract. 


— 


CoONTRAC TILE Force, is us'd of ſuch 


a body, which when extended has a property 
of drawing itſelf up again to the ſame di- 
menſion, that it was in before the extenſion. 
_ CONTRAC'TION (in Phyſict) is the di- 
miniſhing the extent or dimenſions of a body, 
or bringing of its parts cloſer to each other; 
vpon which it becomes heavier, harder, &c, 


| 
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CeONTRACTION (in Grammar) the re. 
duction of two vowels or ſyllables into one. 
CONTRACTION (Anatomy) the ſhrink. 
ng up of a fibre, or an aſſemblage of fibre 
when extended, 2 ? 

CONTRADICTION, a ſpecies of direg 


| oppoſition, wherein one thing is directly 0p« 


poſed to another, F. of L. 


 CONTRADIC'TORINESS tradictio, 
L.) aptneſs, Sc. to contradict. 

CONTRA Harmonical Proportion (in Mu- 
fick) that relation of three terms, wherein 
the difference of the frf# and ſecond is to the 


| difference of the ſecond and third, as the third 


is to the fir. | 


tens, L.) a reſiſting againſt oppoſition, 
CONTRA POSITION, a putting againſt, I. 
CONTRAPOSITON (with Logicians) an 
altering of the whole ſubject into the i 
predicate z and e contra, retaining both the 
ſame quantity and the ſame quality; but alter- 
ing the terms from finite to infinite; as even 
man is an animal; therefore every tbing that 
is an animal is not a man. 
CONTRARIETY (contrarietas, L.) op- 
poſition, diſagreement. | 85 
CONTRARIES (with Logictans) is when 
one thing is oppoſed to another, as /ipht to 
darkneſs, ſight to blindneſs, „ | 
CONTRARINESS (contrariete, F. cot 
trarietas, L.) contrariety. | 
CONTRA'RY (contrarius, L.) oppoſite 
things are ſaid to be contrary, the natures or 
qualites of which are abſolutely different, and 
which deſtroy one another. 
CONTRAST! (contraſie, F.) a difference, 
an oppoſition, L. 5 
CONTRAST (in Painting, &c.) ſignifies 
an oppoſition or difference of poſition, attitude, 
Sc. of two or more figures to make a va- 
riety in the defign, as when in a group of 


hind, the other ſide ways. 


avoiding the repetition of the ſame thing in 
order to pleaſe by variety. ; 
Well CONTRASTED Figures (in Paint- 
ing and. Sculpture) are ſuch as are lively and 
expreſs the motion proper to the deſign of the 
whole piece, or of any particular group. 
CONTRAVENTION, a contraveningy 
infringement, Cc. a failure in a man of per- 


duty or the laws and cuſtoms of the place; 
ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify the non- execu- 
tion of an ordinance or edict, ſuppoſed to be 
only the effect of negligence or ignorance. 

CONTRAYER WA, a plant in the We 


poifons, and which diſtillers with us uſe in 
ſtrong waters. | 


that gives or does towards the doing of 
thing, L. | | Cy: 


CONTRADIC'TIOUSNESS 2 (of c. 


CONTRANT'TENCY (of contra and ni · 


three figures, one appears before, another be. 


To CONTRAST (with Archire#s) is the 


forming or diſcharging his word, obligation, 


Indies, much uſed with others in counter? 


CON'TRIB/UTOR (contribuant, F 5 - 
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Viclif, more than 300 years ago, but 
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4.»orius, L.) belonging to contribution, 
go TE leni, L.) 1. Bruiſed, 
much worn: 2+ worn with ſorrow, harraſ- 
ſed with the ſenſe of guilt, penitent, In 
the books of divines, centrite 18 ſorrowful for 
cn. from the love of God, and deſire of 
leafing bim; and attrite is ſorrowful for ſin, 
from the fear of puniſhment. 
1 Richard's body have interred now 
And on it have beftowed more contrite tears, 
Than from it iſſued forced drops of blood. 
| Sbakeſ, H. V. 
With tears 


air, 


TFeeguenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 


trow unfeigned, and humiliation meek. 
is enn 
CONTRITENESS, eontrition, repentance. 
CONTRITION, 1. The act of grinding 
er rubbing to powder, Ne LES 
2. Penitence, ſorrow for fin, in the ſtrict 
ſenſe. | | | 8 
Fruits of more pleaſing ſavour, from thy 
ſeed ſown with contrition in his heart, than 
thoſe which his own hand manuring, than all 
the trees of Paradiſe could have produced. 
Milt. Par, Loft, 


contriving, F. | | 
CONTROL'LERSHIP, the office of a 
controller, Ce 
CONTROL'MENT (of controller, F.) con- 
trolling, 3 5 
CONTROVER'SIALNESS, controverted 
nature or circumſtances, TS : 
CONTROVER'SIQUS (controverfioſus,L.) 
full of controvery, 5 | 


eontumaciay, L.) ſtubborneſs, 
CONTUME'LIOUSNESS (of contumelio- 
ſus, L.) reproachfulneſs. : ; 


CONVENIEN TNESS (convenientia, L.) 
convenience, 5 | | 
» CONVENTICLE (conventiculum, L.) a 
little private aſſembly for religious exerciſes, a 
name firſt given to the meetings of * ko 
nce 


to the meetings of the Nonconformiſts. 
CONVENTION, a treaty, contract or a 

zteement between two or more parties. 
CONVER/GENT (convergens, L.) 
CONVER'GING 5 bowing or bending 

together. | | | | | 


— CONVERGENT Lines (in Geometry ) are 


uch as continually approximate, or whoſe 
Gftances become leſs and lefs. 


CONVERGING Series (in Matbematicks) 
a method of approximation ſtill nearer and 
dearer towards the true root of any number 
equation, even tho” it be impoſlible to find 
M any ſuch true roots in numbers, 


CONTRIVE'MENT, device, ingenuity in 


CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS (contumace, F. 


| CONTRIBUTORY (zd contribu7, F. | 


Wat'ring the ground, and with our fighs the 


when ſoldiers ars ordered to preſent their arms 


"CY 


CONVERGING Hyperbola (Mathen.) is 
one whoſe concaye legs bend in towards one 
another, and run both the ſamt way. 2 

| CONVER'GING Rays 
_ CONVERGENT Rays 
rays that iflue 
from divers 
points of an ob- 
JeR, and incline 
towards one a- 
nother, till at 
laſt they meet 
and croſs, and 
then become 
diverging rays, B 5 

as the rays AMB Mü are converging to the 
point M, and then diverge and run off ſrom 
each other in the lines MC MD. 


in Opticts } 
are thoſe 


A c 


converſari, L.) eaſineſs of 
with, ſociableneſs. | 


ſuppoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe what had been 


had been ſuppoſed. . OS 
CONVER'SION (in Milit. Affairs) is 


to the enemy, who attack them in flank, 
t. 5 | | 5 
CONVERSION of Equations (with Age- 


braifts) a particular manner of changing am 
equation, which is commonly done when the 


quantity ſought, or any member or degree of 


it is a fraction; the manner of doing it is by 
multiplying the whole number by the deno- 
minator of the fractional part, and then omits 


ting the denominators, the equation is conti- 


nued in the numerators only; as ſuppoſe 


8 3 a—b= — +8, then multiply all - 
CONTU'SED (of contuſus, L.) bruiſed. | "2M TATA ot * 


by d, and it will ſtand thus: | | 
| dams db = aa + cc + db 4- db, © 
_ CONVERSION of Ratio's (with Arith- 
| meticians) is the comparing the antecedent 
with the difference of the antecedent and con- 


| | ſequent in two equal ratio's or proportions. 


As if there be the ſame ratio of 3 to 4, as of 


q to 12, it is concluded, there is the ſame 
ratio of 


to 2, as of 9 to 6. | 
We 


the ſubjeR into the place of the predicate, 
and e contra; but always retaining the ſame 
quantity of propoſitions, as every living crea- 
ture is an animal, every animal is a living 
creature. | | | | 
CONVER'SIVE, ſociable, &c. 
 CONVERS'LY (in Mathemarichs) tran- 
ſlatively; as when two right lines are ſuppoſed 
to be parallel, and another cteſſes them, it 
2 | mar 


Z 


CONVER'SABLENESS (of converſer, F. 
eing converled 
CONVER'SE (in Geometry) a propoſition. 


| is ſaid to be the converſe of another, when 
after drawing a concluſion from ſomething firſt 


before concluded, and to draw from it what 
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whereas they are ſuppoſed to be before in the 


ERSION (with Rberoricians) a fi- 
Sure the ſame as Apoſtropbe, or the changing 
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fte to Concave, thicker in the middle than at 


N | within. 


5 preſſed. | 


— 


af the church. | 


this the archbiſhop directs his mandate to his 
dean provincia}, firſt citing him peremptorily, 


may be demonfirated that the alternate an- 


baſe 3 and e contra] thoſe glaſſes are ſaid to 
| be concave, when the ſurface finks down re- 
gularly, or with a regular crookedneſs below 


call together) is a general aſſembly or ſynod 
of all the clergy in the nation, convened by 


- two for the body of the inferior clergy of each 


Canterbury conſiſts of 22 biſhops, of which 


* + * 
n Ba 
"a * mat 
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gles are equal, the lines which ate croſſed 
muſt be parallel. 
CoNVERTIBLENESS 1 (of convert:- 
CONVERTIHBIL'ITY f 6%, F. conver- 
eibilis, L.) poſſibility, &c. of being changed 
or turned. 
CON*'VEX Glafſts, are ſuch as are oppo- 


che edges; or, properly ſpeaking, when their 
ſurface riſes up regularly above the plain of the 


it; ſo that the ſame glaſs or other thing is 
eftentimes convex on the outſide and concave | 


CONVEX Lens, is either convex on both 
fides, and called convexo-convex, or it is plain 
on one fide, and convex on the other, and is 
called Plano-convex. | 3 | 

CONVEX/ITY (convexitas, L.) the ex- 
terior ſurface of a convex, 2. e. a gibbous 
and globular thing, in oppoſition to concavity, 
er the inner ſurface which is hollow or de- 


CONVEXNESS (convex: F. convexi- 
tas, L.) convexity. ” | 
CONVIC/TION, full proof, F. of L. 
CoONVIN'CINGNESS 2 (of convin- 
_ CONVICfTIVENESS cere, L.) con- 
vincing or condemning quality. | 

To CON'VOCATE {conwacare, L. ) to call 
together. HERS „ 
C ONVOCATION (of convocare, L. to 


the king's writs to conſult about the affairs 


The king directs his writ to the archbiſhop 
of each province, requiring him to ſummons all | 
the biſhops, deans, arch-deacons, &c. Upon 


then willing him in like manner to cite the 
biſhops, @c. directing him, that one proctor 
from a cathedral and collegiate church, and 


* 


dioceſe ĩs ſufficient. 


c 


The convocation is divided into two bodies, | 


called the upper and lever: The upper for 
the archbiſhop is preſident, and the lower houſe 


of 32 deans z 24 prebendaries, 54 arch-deacons 15 


and 44 clerks. J 
Matters are firſt propoſed, in the upper bouſe, 
and afterwards communicated to the lower. 
All the members of both houſes have the 
fame privileges for themſelves and menial ſer- 
vauts, as the members of parliament have. 
CONU'SANCE, cognifance, knowledge. 
CONVUL'SED (convulſus,. L.) drawn or 
pulled together, | 


* CONVUL'SIVE (convulſous, L.) pertain- 


| ficiang to thoſe motions, 


to, Vulnerati nen victi. 


| 
ing together with. 


dens or Keepers of the com- 
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which natural! 
ſhould depend on the will ; but which U. 
come unvoluntary by ſome external cauſe, 
CONVULSIVE Motions (with Ph Fciam 
are ſudden and ſwift convulſions and ſhak: | 
that ceaſe and return again by turns, 
CON VUL'USION, a pulling or drawing to. 
gether ; alſo a diſtortion, L, 
COORS, were incor- _ 
porated in the year 1481, 
and confirmed by queen 
Elizabeth, and afterwatds 
by king James II. Their 
armorial enſigns are, ar- | 
gent a chevron ingrayl'd It 
ſable between three co- * 
lumbines, the creſt a | H 
pheaſant ſtanding on a mount (upon a helmet 
and torſe) the ſupporters a buck and doe, each 
vulned with an arrow all proper. The mot- 


aking, 


Their hall is on the eſt fide of Alderſgate 
firect near Little- Britain. 3 
COOLNESS (cealdnerre, Sax.) col 
quality. _ Eg 
To COOP up (of copa, Sax.) to put up in 
a pet. F | | 
COOP!ERATIVE (of cooperari, B. ) work- 


COOPERS, were incor- 
porated anno 1530, in the 
16th of Henry VII. by the 
name of Maſter and War- 


monality of the free- 
man of the myſtery of | 
Coopers in London, and the \ 
ſuburbs of the ſame city. | | 
Their arms are party per pale Gules, and C7, 2 
' chevron between three hoops, in a chief 
azure. Their ſupporters. two camels, their 
creſt an eagle winged, ſurmounted on a tore 


and helmet. 


of cauſes, is an order of cauſes, wherein {- 
veral of the ſame kind, order and tendency 


concur to the production of the ſame effect. 


COOR'DINATELY of con and ord:natu, 
L.) in equal order. | | 

COOR'/DINATENESS, equality of order, 
rank or degree. A ED 

COPART'/NERSHIP (of con and part:cep!, 
L.) a being partners together. | 


COP 2 at the beginning of a name fig. 
COPE S nifies a top of an hill, # 
Copeland. | 


CoOpPAVYVÆ Balſamum, a ſort of gums 
which diſtils like turpentine from a cerlal? 
tree in lll. 

COPE (in Doomſday Book) an hill. 


king out of the lead mines in Wickſeoorth iu 
Derbyſhire. 


ing do convulſions ; a teim applied by phy- 


4 


lus Copernicus, the inventory or fartherroviver. 


„54 


COORDINA'TION (in Phyſicts) in reſpett | 


COPE (cop, Sax.) a tribute paid to the 


COPER/NICAN Syſtem (ſo called of Nic: 
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em of the world, wherein the ſun 16. 


con; and becauſe thoſe planets are fo much 


ay lat freer and the planets with the earth farther diſtant from the ſun than we are, 
be. ebe ellipſes round him. The heavens | they haye of conſequence occaſion for more 
. at ars are bere ſuppoſed at reſt ; and that | moons than we have. It is certain by ocular 
an) 71 motion they ſeem to have from Eaft | demonſtration, that there are four little pla- 
"gy, 3 is reputed to be the earth's motion | nets, called Satellites, which are in continual 

5 2 2 to Ea. Wh LY | | circuit round about Jupiter, and are ſo regular 


in their motions that the eclipſes of them are 
calculated, and thereby a great help found out 
to the correcting of the maps, See the above 
ſcheme. 1 5 
COPERNIcus, an inſtrument contrived 
by Mr. biſton for the calculation and ſhe w- 
| ing of eclipſes, and the motions of the planets. 
| It conſiſts of ſeveral concentrical circles of 
wood, upon which are marked numbers taken 
out of the aſtronomical tables, anſwering to 
the ſeveral purpoſes above mentioned, and 
which come very near to exaQtneſs. | 
_ COPING (in Architecture) the top of 
a building or the brow of a wall, made foping 
to carry off the wet. wg 
| COPIOUSNESS (of copic, F. copioſur, 
IL.) plentifulneſs. 3 


= | COP'PER (cuprum, L. hopper, Du.) a 
3 ieee I red metal. The ſpecifick gravity of cop- 
The ſun being found to be a body more than {| per comes next to that of ſilver; being to that 
zoo times bigger than our earth, it ſeemed | of gold as 8 to 19, to that of water as 
prepoſterous that ſo mighty a body of fire ſhopld | to x, and to that of filver, as 8 to x0,. It is 
whirl round ſo large a circle as this ſphere, | the meft elaſtick and ſonorous of all metals, 
according to the Prolemaick ſyſtem, in fo ſhort | COPROCRITF'ICA (of x57po;, dung, and 
ſecretus of ſecreno, L.) medicines which purge | 


” 


a time as 24 hours (when, according to its 


ſphere that Ptolemy had placed the ſun in, and 
that the ſun was placed in the center; for by 


its own axis in 24 hours, every fide of it is 


| Or, turned to the ſun, and conſequently a day 


chief 


. without the neceſſity of the ſun's or earth's 

making ſo vaſt a journey as. the circle of its 
reſpelt ſphere requires. He therefore placed the ſun 
ein ſe· i the center, with no other motion than 
ndency turning round upon its own axis, which it 
ct. a ff fforms in 27 days and a half. He alſo ſup- 


poſes the ſun to be ſurrounded with a vaſt 


inal ſpace of ther, of many millions of miles 
order, entent, which is called its Yortex, which 
tber is carried round with the ſun 35 and be- 
rice cauſe the planets float in it, they alſo are car- 
red in a continual circuit from Weſt to Eaft 
6 wund the ſun in certain periodical times, ac- | 
u. cording to their nearneſs or diſtance from the 
, ſun. The earth is. one of theſe planets, and 
gm, * another attending her, viz, the moon; 
2 "r that planet belongs to us only, being in a 
| continual circvit round this earth, and with it 
carried on in the annual circuit that the earth 
300 oy round the ſun, The uſe of it being to 
nn n leck the ſun beams to us at ſuch times as be 
| 8 gone from us. The other planets have the 
Niche like concomitants, Jupiter has four, and 
ver ol (urn five, as is ſuppoſed for the ſame rea- 
it | 


computed diftance, he muſt move 4570 miles 
in a, minute.) It was therefore more reaſona- 
ble to believe that the earth was ſeated in the 


that means, if the earth but turn round upon 


and a night is afforded to all its inhabitants, 


away the excrement of the guts. 
To COP'ULATE (copulare, L.) to join 
together. 2 8 e . 
To COQUET' (cogueter, F.) to be a ca- ; 


quet or general lover. „ 
COR AGOBRACHLE'US (of xigaf, and 
brachium, L. an arm) a muſcle arifing from 
the-end of the Proceſſus coracoides of the 
ſhoulder-blade, and is inſerted to the middle 
part of the Os bumeri. This muſcle moves 
the arm ppyards and turns it ſomewhat ob- 
liquely outwards, En Tn 
_ CORACOHYOID/EUS (with Anatomiſts 
of #6gat and E-, Gr. form) muſcles which 
take their riſe from the proceſs of the ſhoul- 
der-blade, called coracoides, and go as far as 
the bones byo;des, the uſe of them is to move 
obliquely downwards. | | 
CORAL (coralium, L. of opdatov, Gr.) a 
ſhoot from a rock, that receives the form of a 
plant, it grows under deep hollow rocks in 
many places in the Mediterranean ſea and elſe - 
where, and is, while growing, of ſeveral 
colours, as white, red, black and ſky-blue ; 
and ſome is of two colours, red and black, 
and ſome is found green, aſh - coloured, yel- 
low and brown; the ends of the branches are 
ſaid to be plainly nothing but wood, tho' the 
| other parts are coral; from whence it has 
been concluded that it is formed by a petrefy- 
ing juice, and that, like fruit, it is not red 
till ripe, 7 > 
_ CORAL-WORT (of coralium, L.) 9 9 * 


delicate and rich of all others. 
adorned with 
rhich ariſe little talks or Caulicoles, whereof 
the volutes are formed that ſupport the aba- 


7 CORBELS (in Forrificarion) ſmall baſkets | 


filled with earth, and placed upon the para- 


pets, Cc. having port- holes left between to 


fire upon the enemy under covert. 
5 CORBEULLES (in Architecture) a piece of 


Carved work in form of a baſket full of flow- 


ers and fruits for finiſhing ſome ornament, 

© CORDEAU' (in os app a line divid- 
ed into fathoms, feet, &c. for marking of 
outworks upon the ground. 


CORD'WAINERS, | 


(Cordonniers, F. which 


dowan, a kind of leather 
brought from Cordows in 
Spain, of which they 
formerly made the up- 


. — The Frenchworkmen, 
wo prepare the leather, 
are called Cordonanniers. 5 | 


here are in Paris two ſocieties, who bear 


the title of Frere: Cordonniers, Brothers 


Shoemakers; eſtabliſhed by authority about 
the middle of the XVIIth century, the one 


under the protection of St. Criſpin, and the 


other of St. Criſpanus, two ſaints whe had 
formerly honoured the profeſſion, n A 


They live in community, under the ter- 
tion of fixed ſtatutes and officers, the pro- 


duce of the ſhoes they make goes into the 
common ſtock to furniſh neceſſaries for their 


ſupport, and the ſurpluſage goes to be diſtri- 


buted among the poor. | 
CORINT HIAN Order (in Arcbitect᷑ure) ſo 


Called becauſe columns were firſt made of that 


proportion at Corinth. It is the nobleſt, moſt 
Its capital is 
two rows of leaves, between 


cus, ang which are in number fixteen, the 
Height of the pillars contains nine of their 


| _ diameters, * | 


COR'NEA Luna, a tough, taſteleſs maſs, 


almoſt like horn, made by pouring ſpirit of 
ſalt, or ſtrong brine ef falt and water on 
chryſtals of filver prepared, or by diffolving 
_ filver in agua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre. 


 CORNEA ocul: tunica (with Anatomiſts) 
the ſecond coat of the eye, otherwiſe called 
Sclerotes, and tunica dura, which proceeds 


from a membrance or ſkin in the brain, called 


dura meninx, being tranſparent forward, in or- 
der to ſend forth the viſible ſpecies, and con- 


taining the aqueous matter, L. 
To CORN, to ſeaſon with ſalt lightly. 


CORN'ED (zeconned, Sax.) ſeaſoned with 
falt. 1 | 5 


CORNER Teeth (of a Horfe) are the four | 


teeth which are placed between the middle 


teeth and the tuſhes ; being two above and 
two below on each ſide the jaw, which put 


— when a horſe is four years and an half 
old. | | 


per leather of their ſhoes. | 


-———_ 


6— 


| 


co 
 CORNER-Wiſe (of cornel, Brit.] by « 
of corners. get che the, 
COR'NET (with Chymi/ts) a 
in form of a cone to Pg” bled 
CORNET (of paper) a piece of paper wound 
about in the ſhape of a horn, ſuch as grocer 
Se wrap up ſmall quantities of wares in. 
 COR'NICE (with Architects) the creſt or 
flouriſhing works at the upper end of a pill 
whith differs according to the ſeveral orders, g 
CORNICE (with Foiners) an ornament ſet 


round the top of a room, Ce. 
Menagius derives of Cor- | : 


Architrave CORNICE (ArchiteAure) is 
the frize being retrenched. 

Coving CORNICE, one which has a great 
caſemate or hollow in it; commonly lath'4 
an plaiſtered upon compaſs, ſprokets or brac. 

ets. | | 

Cantaliver CORNICE, one that has can- 
talivers underneath it, 1 
_ Medilion CORNICE, a cornice with mo- 
dilions under it. , 

Mutilated CORNICE, is one whoſe projecture 
is cut or interrupted, to the rightof the larmier, 
or reduced into a platband with a cimaiſe. 
 CORNI'CULATE (corniculatus, L.) 
horned or having horns. EE 

CORNIGENOUS (cornigenut, L. ) of that 
kind that has horns, | 5 
COR NU Ammonis, an extraordinary kind 
of ſtone, which in vinegar, juice of lemons, 
Sc. has a motion like that of an animal, L. 

CORNUCO/ PIA (in Painting, &c. ) is re- 
preſented by the figure of à large horn, or 
a woman holding it, out of the wide end of 


which iſſue out flowers, fruits, @c, 


CORNU “TE (with Chymifts) a ſtill or luted 
mattraſs, having a crooked neck covered with 
earth or loam, an inch thick, to which is 
joined a receiver, ſet in water, to draw ſpirits 
or oils out of woods, minerals, and other thing 
which require a ſtrong heat. | 


naſteries to biſhops. 0 

COROL'LARY (with Mathematicians) is 
an uſeful conſequence drawn from ſomething 
that has been advanced before, as wiz. that 
a triangle that has three fides equal, has al 


be inferred, chat a triangle, all whoſe three 
ſides are equal, has alſo its three angles equal. 
CORONA, or the flat crown (in Archi- 


ſo extraordinary an enlargement of the drp 
or larmier, that it has fix times more breadth 


| than the projeture. 


' CORO'NNA Borealis (with Aſtronomers) 
ſtars, L, 
a ſouthern conſtellation of thirteen ſtars. 


CORONA (on Globes) this is ſaid to be 
Ariadne s crown, 


5 


that immediately contiguous to the architraye, 


COR ODIES, allowances from ſome mo- 


two angles equal; and this conſequence ſhould } 


teflure) a member in a Dor:ck gate, made by | 


northen conſtellation conſiſting of about 20 


CRO NA Meridionalis (with Afrowner)| 


This crown has nine = 


top ornam 
a building 
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the revlt of which three are bright 
1225 ſerpent”s head near the bears. 


COR'ONAL, belonging to a crown, 
bone or forehead-bone, L. | 
„ON ONAR V Garden, a flower-garden, 
CO'RONET of a horſe. See Cornet. 
|  CORONIS (in Arebitecture) the cornice or 


1 top ornament of a pillar or other members of 
yo ; COR/PORAL of a ſhip, an officer whoſe 

buſineſs it is to Jook to all the ſmall ſhot and 
) is arms, to keep them clean with due propor- 
ave, tions of match, c. and to exerciſe the 


muſketeers on ſhip-board, _ 8 
COR PORALNESS (corporalitas, L.) 
COR/PORATENESS & bodilineſs, bodily 
CORPO'REALNESS J fubſtance, 
CORPORA'TION (Common Law) a com- 


ny of men united and joined together into 
the reſt are the body, having a charter from 


mon ſeal, and to be able by their common 
conſent to grant or receive in law any thing 
within the compaſs of their charter, | 
CORPORATION Spiritual, and of dead 
Perſons in Lac, was a corporation eſtabliſhed 
by the king and pope, conſiſting of an abbot 
r * 
CORPO/REOUS (corporeus, L.) that is 
of or belonging to a bodily ſubſtance, | 
3 a making into a 
nps (with Architecture) a term ſignify- 
ing any part that projects or advances beyond 
the naked part of a wall, and which ſerves 


luted 25a ground for ſome decoration, 
with COR'PULENCY 2 (corpulentia, L.) 
ch is COR'PULENTNESS & bigneſs, bulking - 
ſpirits neſs or groſſneſs of body. | | 


COR'PUS' (9. 4. corruptus, becauſe it is 
ſubje&t to corruption) the bulk or material | 
part of animals, vegetables, Cc. 

COR'PUSCLES (with Natural Philoſo- 


ns) is eri) thoſe minute parts or particles, or phy- 
thing Wl bel atoms of a body, by which it is not | 
. that i neint the clementary parts, nor thoſe prin- 
as al Wtiples, which chymiſts call bypeſtatieal; but 
ſhould WW ſuch particles, whether of a ſimple or com- 
three joinded nature, the parts -of which will not | | 
Jul. le diſſolved, disjoined or diſſipated by ordinary 
Archi- lezrees of heat. | TT STO 
ade by CORPUSCULA'RIAN, one who holds 
e drip the corſpuſcular principles. | 
rea Wi CORPUSCULARYTY (of corpuſculum, L.) 
Wrpuſcular quality. Pa 
wal , CORREC'T1O (with Rbetoricians) is a 
We. ma, when the orator unſays what he has 
* ready ſaid, and ſays ſomething more fit 
ROE uche ſtead of it. The ſame as Epanortbofis. | 


p | CORRECT!N 

to be WY big conc * 
RRECT- 

Mende, L. 15 9 


of correctus, L. ) the 


R, one who corte cs or a- 


CORONA'LE (with Analomiſts) the oro. | 


one fellowſhip, of which one is the head, and | 


the king, empowering them to have a com- 


2 thing contains within 


— 
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; CORRECTO/RIUM- (in the Medicinal 
Art) any thing that ſerves to correct or im- 
prove medicines. - OT WL IBS 

CORREL/ATIVENESS (of correlativa, 
L.) the having a mutual relation one to 
another, 1 | 
, CORRESPONDENCY (correſpondence, 
F.) a holding a mutual intelligence, com- 
merce and familiarity with; alſo an anſwer- 
ding, fitting, agreeing, or the proportion of 


one thing with another. $4 
NESS, ſuitable 


A 
quality. ; N | 
— CORRO'SIBLENESS (in Chymifry) the 
faculty or liableneſs of being corroded, ' 
CORROYSION (in Medicine) an eating a- 
way by any ſalt humour or corrofive medicine. 
CORRO'SIVENESS, a quality that ſome 
3 called menſtruums, have of diſſolving 
% 1CS, | | | | 
CORRUGATED ({ corrugates, L.) 
wrinkled, I, OT - 
CORRUPTIBILITY 7 (in Mctaphy- 
 CORRUPT'/IBLENESS & cs) a liable 
neſs to be corruptcd, a power not to beQ. 


CORRUPTIBILIY from within, is when 
itſelf, the principles 


" 


of its own deſtruction. | 
 CORRUPTIBILITY from without, is 
when a thing is liable to be deſtroy'd by ſome 
external principle, ts e e ' 5 
CORRUPT"}BLENESS (corruptibilite, F. 
corruptibilitas, L.) corruptibility. 5 
CORRUPTI COL, a ſect of hereticks, 
who hold that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was 
corruptible. F 17 
CORRUPTION of Blood (in Law) is an 
infection that happens to the blood, iſſue and 
eſtate of a man attainted of treaſon and felony, 
whereby he forfeits all to the king er other 
lord of the fee, and both he and His children 
are rendered ignoble; and beſides, his iſſue 
cannot be heir to him, or to any other anceſtor 


of whom he might have claimed by him. 


CORRUPT/NESS, badneſs, naughtineſs. 
COR TES, the ſtates or the aſſembly of 
the ſtates in Madrid. ꝛ ); oa) 
 COR/TEX MVinterianus, a kind of einna - 
mon, firft brought from the Indies by one 
captain Winter, d. ? 3 5 8 1 , | 
COR TIE AL part of the brain (with Ana- 
tomiſts) the external barky ſubſtance of the 
brain, full of turnings and windings on the 
outſide, it is covered with a thin ſkin of an 
aſh and griſly colour. The uſe of it is thought 
to be to breed the animal ſpirits, and many 
anatomiſts do there place the ſeat of memory 
% EET: | | 

COR'TICATED (corticatus, L.) having 
the bark pulled off. | | 
COR'TICOUSNESS (of cortioſus, F.) ful- 


CORUSCA!/TIONS {(corruſcationes, of 
coruſcare, L. to lighten, &c.) flaſhes that 


neſs of, or likeneſs, &c+ to bark. 


| 


may be cauſed by an exhalation ſpread under 


* ＋ 
* 
* 
2 8 5 


9 bo 
x ha * 


one cleut only, which by motion, running 
—— on fire, and flaſheth much 
. after the ſame manner as a torch newly put 
out, and yet ſmoaking, which is by ſome 
violence and ſudden motion again enkindled. 
To COSEN, to defraud, to cheat. 
COSENAGE, cheating, defrauding. * 
_ COSMOG'ENY (z:0pwoyevia, of ve. 
the world, and yevesd, Gr. generation) the 
creation or original of the world. 


Coss' ET, a lamb, colt, calf, &c. fallen | 


and-brought up by hand without the dam. 
To COST (cenſtare, L.) to be purchaſed 
for a price. | 
COS'T AE, 
with other bones make the thorax or cheſt, 
being joined backwards with the vertebra's of 
the back, and forward with the cartilages or 
griſtles of the frenum ; they are 12 in num- 
ber on each fide, oo VE 
COSTAL (of ceſæ, L.) belonging to the 


Cote. | | 
_.COSTIVE (confrparus, L. conſtipe, F.) 1. 
Bound in the body, having the excretions ob- 


ftructed. 33 | 8 | 
When the paſfage of the gall becomes ob- 


ſtructed, the body grows coſfive, and the ex- 
crements of the belly white. Brown. 
While faſter than his coſive brain indites, 


His caſe appears to me like honeſt Teague's, 
When he was run away with by his legs, 
A ce 1 5 . 
2 Cloſe, unpermeable, a | 
Clay in dry ſeaſons is coftive, 
with the ſun and wind, till unlock'd by in- 
duſtry, ſo as to admit of the air and heaven - 
ly influences. Mort s Huſbandry. © 
COSTIVENEssS, the ſtate of the body in 


vhbich excretion is obſtructed. 


. Cofiiveneſs diſperſes malign and putrid fumes 
out of the guts and meſentery into all parts 
of the body, occaſioning head-aches, fevers, 
Joſs of appetite, and diſturbance of concoction, 
- COSTLY, of great price. 8 

COST MARV, an herb. | 

. COS'TONS, chards of artichokes, 

COT 2 (of cor, Sax. a little houſe, cot · 

_ COTE 
of a place, intimate that the place was deno- 


minated from ſuch a thing; as Cotebill, Cotſ- 


woll in Glouceſterſhire, &c. bf 
_ COTEM/PORARY (of con and tempor a- 
ius, L.) of, belonging to, or being at the 


— COTYL'EDON (in Anatomy) the cavity 
of the huckle-bone, that is appointed to re- 
ceive the head of the thigh-bone. 

. COTYLEDON'ES (Anatomy) certain glan- 
dules that are in ſome creatures, but not in 
women ; they are diſpoſed up and down the 
chor ion or outermoſt membranes which cover 
the fetus; their uſe*is to ſeparate the nutri- 


the ribs, or thoſe bones which | 


—_—_ A... 


hardening, | 


© COST/LINESS, the coſting a great price. 


tage or hut) added to the name 


1 neſs. | 


| concert meaſures for their conduct, with re- 


 clous juice from the womb for the ne i 


from the reſemblance they bear to the leave, 


prehend or compriſes 


which is lathed and plaiſtered, under which 


| agrees. with another to do him ſome work or 
- Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes; | 8 


bers of an abbey or priory. 


- 


of the fartus. They are called Coryluwy 


of the herb called Cotyla or 
the gaping meetings of t 
womb, 


To COUCH (with riteri, &c.) toon. 


nny-wort ; alſe 
veins in the 


COUCH (with Painters) a lay or impreſ. 
fion of colour, whether in oil or water, where. 
with the painter covers his canvas; or it i; 
_= ground-bed' or bafis on which any colour 
ies. | 

COUCH'ED (of coucher, F.) compriſed ot 
JC +: | | 

COUDEE'S (in Fortiß 22 are lines chat 
return back from the end of the trenchez 
and run almoſt parallel with the place a. 
tack' d, F. 5 | | | 

COVE'ING (in Archite&ure) a term uſed 
of houſes that are built projecting forth over 
the ground-plot, and that is turned with ; 
quadrant of a circle (or ſemi-arch) of timber; 


people may walk dry, | 

_ COVENANT, the name of a writ that 

lies for the breach of covenants. 
COVENANT Perſonal, is where a man 


ſervice, &c, | 

COVENANT real, is that by which a 
man obliges or ties himſelf to paſs a thing 
that is real, as lands or tenements, to levy 3 
Oe A na 

CO'VENT (in Lato) the ſociety or mem- | 

CO'VENTRY Bells (with Floriſts) a kind 
of flower. 5 

COV'/ERLICT 
for a bed, | | 
_ COVERT (among Hunters) a thicket or 
ſhady place for deer or other beaſts ; a ſhelter 
or hiding place. _ 5 

CO VERTNESS (of cosvert, F.) hidden- 


COUNCIL (in Church Hiftory) is a ſynod ot 
aſſembly of prelates and doctors met for the 
regulating of matters relating to the doctrine or 
diſcipline of the church 

A Provincial COUNCIL, is an aſſembly 


of the prelates of a province, under the me- 


(eauvralief, F.) a covering 


tropolitan. M2 | 
A National COUNCIL, is an aſſembly 
of the prelates of a nation under their pri- 
mate or patriarch, | | | 
An Oecumenial COUNCIL 2 is an aſſembly 
A General COUNCIL of all the pre- 
lates in Chriftendom, | | 
A COUNCIL of War, is an aſſembly of 
the principal officers of an army or fleet, oc- 
caſionally called by the general or admiral te 
conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and 


engagements, Ce. 


ſpect to ſieges, retreats 
: Sri : is when a 


COQUN'SEL (among Moraliſti) "wi 


man end: 
nature of 
ſome per 
leaſt as tc 
that perſc 
ligation 0 
ſure and 


COUN 
ter-line o 


balance o 
tion and f 
tiling in 
tions the 
incline h 
other, bu 


COU] 
cloſet wh 
their accc 


Their d: 
foe, 


COUR 
very ofter 
fion for 11 
ſtinct in: 
ſions, wit 
courage \ 
duty, and 
made us, 
and accor 


COUR 
enterpriſi 
COUR 
boldly, 
COUR 
neſs, ſpi1 
COUR 
preſent ti 
year, the 
month noq 
Price ( 


the know 


COUT 
money, 

COUR 
range of 
througho 

COUT 
continuit 
face of a 
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man endeavours by .reaſons taken from the 
nature of a thing to induce another perſon to 
ſome performance or omiſſion, having, at 
leaſt as to the preſent buſineſs, no power over 
that perſon, ſo that he can lay no direct ob- 
ligation on him, but muſt leave it to his plea- 
ſure and choice, whether he will do it or not. 

COUNTER-wallation (in Fortif.) a coun- 
ter- line or ditch made round a place beſieged, 
to prevent the ſallies and excurſions of the 


uni 


C 
balance of the body, or the liberty of the ac- 
tion and ſeat of a horſeman, acquired by prac- 
tifing in the manage, ſo that in all the mo- 
tions the horſe makes, the horſeman does not 
incline his body more to one fide than the 
other, but continues in the middle of the ſad- 
dle, bearing equally on the ſtirrups, in order 
to give the horſe the ſeaſonable and proper 


aids, | 
COUNTER ſcu}le, a falling out of friends 


one with another; alſo a ſcuffle among pri- 
ſoners in the counter. 
COUNT'/ING houſe, an apartment or 
cloſet where merchants enter down and keep 
their accounts. oo Tn 
COUN'TLESS, numberleſs, innumerable, 
COURAGE. (courage, F. cor, L.) bra- 
very, active fortitude, ſpirit of enterprize. 
Hope arms their courage; from their tow'rs 
they throw, | 3 
W darts with dou 


COURAGE, that grows from 
very often forſakes a man, when he has occa- 


ble force, and drive the 


fion for it; and when it is only a kind of in- 


find in the ſoul, it breaks out on all occa- 
ions, without judgment or diſcretion, That 
courage which ariſes from the ſenſe of our 
duty, and from the fear of offending him that 
made us, acts always in an uniform manner, 
and according to the dictates of right reaſqn. 
| Addiſon's Guardian, 
COURAGEOUS, Brave, daring, bold, 
enterpriſing, adventurous, hardy, ſtout. 
5 LOURAGEOUSLY. Bravely, ftoutly, 
oldly. | : | 
COUR AGEOUSNESS. 
neſs, ſpirit, courage. Gs 
COURANT, a term uſed to expreſs the 
preſent time, as the year 1736 is the courant 
Year, the 20th courant is the 20th day of the 
month mw running. 
_ , Price COURANT of any Merebandize, is 
the known and common price given for it. 
Bak] Coin, common and paſſable 
COURSE (with Arcbitect᷑t) a continued 
zunge of bricks or ſtones of the ſame height 
roughoyt the whole length of the work. 
00 URSE of Plinths (in Maſonry) is the 
fac. nvity of a plinth of ſtone, &c in the 


Bravery, bold- 


kace 8. 


iſon. 12585 
OUNTERPOISE (with Horſemen) is the 


conſtitution, | 


"DO 
Ci COURSE, che collection of the Ro. 
man laws compiled by order of Fuſtinian. 

Canonical COURSE, the collection of the 
Canon law made by Gratianuss 

COURSE, is often uſed for the time ar- 
dinarjly ſpent in learning a ſcience, as a courſe. 
of ſtudies, anatomy, philoſophy, &c. 

To go under a pair of COURSES (See 
phraſe) is when a ſhip fails under the main 
fail and fore fail, without lacing on any bon - 
net or top. | 

COUR'SEY (in a Gally) a ſpace or paſſage 
abont a foot and a half broad, on both ſides of 
which ſtaves are placed, Aa 

COURT Delegates, a court where delegates 
or commiſſioners are appointed by the king's 
commiſſion to ſet in the court of Chancery 
br elſewhere, upon an appeal made to it. 
This is granted in three caſes; frf#, when 
the ſentence is given by the archbiſhop or hin 
official in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe ; ſecondly, 
when a ſentence is given in an eccleſiaſtical 
cauſe in places exempt; thirdly, when a ſen- 
tence given is in the admiralty court, in ſuits 
civil or marine, by order of civil law. 5 

COURTAUD (with Horſemen) a crop, or 
cropped horſe, a bob- tail. 
4 COURTAUD (with Muſicians) a ſhort baſ- 

oon. | 

COURTAUD (with Gunners) a ſhort kind 
of ordnance uſed at ſea, „ 

COUR'TEOUSNESS (courtoiſe, F.) coure 
teous behaviour. Fo "ak er ON 
| COURT'LINESS (of cour, F. curia, L. 
a court) court - like behaviour. 
* COU'SEN (coufiner, F.) to defraud or 
cheat. | 3 
COUSINET! (with Arcbitectt) a cuſhion 
is the ſtone which crowns a piedroit or pier, 
or that lies immediately over the capital of 


* 


— 


| bacus and Echinus, or 
to form the Volutet. | 
COUSIN, a title of honour which the 
king beſtows to peers or nobles, foreign princes 
of the blood, Ee. gt „ . 
Paternal COUSINS, are ſuch as iſſued from 
relations on the father's fide. I . 
Maternal COUSINS, thoſe iſſuing from 
the mother's fide, _ T2 Es, 
COU'SINET (in er 9 Sc.) the firſt 
ſtone, hence. a vault or arch commences. 
COW/'ARDLINESS (of corp and aerd, na- 
ture, Teut, or coxvardiſe, F.) want of cou- 


| 


rage. 5 
| COX-BONES 7 a vulgar and odd unin- 
COX-NOONS J telligible oath. 


COX-COM'ICAL (probably of the comb or 
creſt of a cock) conceited. 2 | 
CORxEN DIX (with Anatomiſtt) is the ſame 
with Caxa and os Iſchium, and is the third and 
lower of the nameleſs bones called Offa inno- 
minata, and has a large cavity or hollow cal- 


of a buildin 
AY 9 


4 les 


} | 
* 


— 


the impoſt, and under the ſweep; alſo the 
ornament in the Ionic capital between the = 
quarter round, ſerving . 
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led Acetabulnm Coxendicit, that receives che + CRAY'ON, a ſmall pencil of any for Truſt re 
head of the thigh bone: the circumference of | colouring ſtuff made up in a paſte and die 5 Credit ist 
this hollow being tipped with a griſtle called | to be uſed for drawing and painting in dry he ney, withi 
its ſut ercilium, L. „ e | 5:81 lours, either upon paper or parchment, 6, promiſe 
.COY'NESS (not improperly of quoi, * To CREAM, to ſkim off crem. They ha 
why) ſhineſs, ſeeming modeſty., _ 1 CREAM'Y (of cremor, L,) having or ful ublick ere 

CRAB {cnabba, Sax. krabbe, Dan.) a ſea, „„ to other u 
* 5 „ a. 2 grained, ſour * ale de ur Wan ed f * a (0. 

* | , 129% 5 Gn | a CA | „ Influ 
ſurly. _ E | : | academy of borſemanſbip) with intent ras Having 

CRAB (with Shipeorights) an engine with | lify himſelf for teaching the art of riding thy ovide for 
2 claws ip * of ſhips, or heaving OY x 1 5 1 1 . himſelf for 

them into the dock. | . ABLE, Capable of being created, 

To CRAC'KLE (of craquer, F. of krac- | CREA'TE (creatus, L.) created, made, o CRE 
chen, Dut.) to make a crackling noiſe. | CREA'TEDF framed, formed. 1. To belic 
a CRACET boiling of Sugar (with Confec- CREDIBILITY, claim to ctedit, poſlibili To cred: 
tioners a boiling of ſugar to ſuch a degree, ty of obtaining belief, probability, = union and 
that if you dip the tip of your finger into cold | The firſt of thoſe opinions I ſhall hey conſider it. 
water, and t ruſt it into the boiling ſugar, | to be altogether incredible, and the latter ty 2, To proct 
and then immediately into water again, rub- have all the credibility and evidence of which May! 

on the ſugar off with the other fingers, it | a thing of that nature is capable. Fs To cre 
FT 
1 St en mer. 1 E (credibilis, L.) worthy of Some 
| CRADLE 5% {with Haſbandmen) a | credit; deferying of belief; having x juſt la N 
ſcythe with a wooden frame fixt to it for mov- to belief. 3. To truſt 
e ee ee ee, ({-M 
1 (crit, Brit. cnæpr, things cre ited; and t )ings are made credible, 
Sax.) cunningneſs. 3 0 either by the known condition and quality of contempt. 

CRAG'EDNESS 7 (probably of Tag, | the utterer, or by the manifeſt likelihood He ſettle 

, ER DUTTA Brit. the top of a rock) | of truth in themſelves, EE ing ra 
Fulneſs of crags.' = | OE fot 55 - Hooker, B. ii. S. 4. one of the 
.- CRAMP with Falconers) a diſeaſe hap- | None can demonſtrate to me thav there is = 47 
pening to hawks in their ſoarage, it lies in their ſuch an iſland as Jamaica, yet, upon the teſ- 2. Honour 
| wings, and proceeds from cola. l timony of credible perſons, I am free from The con 
eee eee, ee eee = 
puzeling. | „ 288, credibility, worthineſs | 
| SHINE 2 wo cnzn, Sax.) a fowl | of belief, juſt claim to belief. © , MY pudonable 
With a long neck, bill and less. l The credibleneſs of a good part of theſe nar- | 65 
- CRANE (in America) a fow] of an hideous | ratives has been the to me, by a prac- _ CREDI 
form, having a bag under the neck, which | tiſer of phyſick in the Eaft Indies. timation, 
will contain two gallons of water. : * * Boyle's Hiſtery of Firmnijs. Among 
A CRANK (in Mechanicks) a machine re-} CREDIBLY, in a manner that claims more entan 
ſembling an elbow, excepting that it is in a | belief. pute of cuf 
ſquare form, projecting out of an axis or | CREDIT (cred::, F.) 1. Belief. | CREDI" 
2 * . 8 ſerves to raiſe | Some ſecret truths from learned pride con- r 
or lower the piſtons of engi raiſing | FTT 
r 5 2 . Qt 1 Nog To 1 485 and children are reveal'd; he that give 
| CRANK -Sraed ( dea term) a ſhip is ſaid to | What though no credit doubting wits may - CREDU 
be crank-fided when ſhe cannot bear her ſails, | CCC LY eahneſs of 
47 175 bear but a ſmall ſail, for fear of being | The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill 1 7 F | ** Po 
overſet. ES %% ny Lanes Pope's Rape of the Lick. Men 
RANK /N ESS, briſkneſs, livelineſs. | 2. Honour, reputation, „„ was perſuad 
CRASH, a great noiſe ; alſo a quarrel, a I publiſhed, becauſe I was told I might 0 CREDU 
ſcuttle, | II Tuyleaſe ſuch as it was a credit to pleaſe. nd; eafil) 
CRA!SIS (in Pharmacy a convenient mix- „ | +1 = 777 CREDU 
; ture of qualities, either fmple or compound ; | 4. Eſteem; gocd opinion. 1 K . ir 
el. HE &. e I Betore a play, would lie no creaι | 
_ CRASSITY 8 I.) fatneſs, thick- | Yes, while ! live, no rich or noble knave, the honeſt 
nels, grofireſs, IJ. Is shall walk the world in erelit to his grave. | 8. 51 al 
5 een, an carneſt or eager de - ö K 7 N | | z 1 | Pope's Her. b. i. | Wee 
fire after. | | Kb | | 
| 5 | I. Faith; teſtimony, _ , 
F 
CRAZIN ESS (prob. of nde. Gr.) only ſuch as are received upon the cet © | 
weak neſs, indiſpoſition of body or mind. | divine teſtimony. «.. Hooker, LN 
* 5 | ; hy : | 5 $i 


FFT. ²¹ð.b d nes 25, 
Ly Tee hing but the erpectation of mo- 

ney, within ſome tune limjted.  _ 
6, promiſe given. f . 
They have never thought of violating the 
ublick kredit, or of alienating the revenues 
be other uſes than to what they have been 

thus aſſigned. Addiſ. Remarks on Italy. 
. Influence, power not compulſive, intereſt. 


Having credit 'enough with Ws ber to Þ 


ovide for his own intereſt, he troubled not 
himſelf for that of other men. 
To CREDIT (credo, L.) 
1. To believe. | 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this 
union and motion, we need no more than to 
conſider it. _ Glanville Scepſ. e. 4. 
2, To procure credit or honour to any thing. 
May here her monument ſtand ſo, 
To credit this rude age, and ſhow | 
To future times, that even we 
Some patterns did of virtue ſee. 5 
: | | | Waller. 
: 4+ To admit as 


Clarendon, 


3. Totruſt ; to confide in 
z debtor. 

CREDIT ABLE. 
contempt. 59 1 | 
' Heſettled him in a good creditable way of 
living, having procured him by his intereſt 
one of the beſt places of the Country, 

Arbutbnot s Hiſt, of Fobn Bull. 
2, Honourable ; eſtimable. 2 

The contemplation of things, that do not 

ſerve to promote our happineſs, is but a more 


1. Reputable, above 


ſpacious and ingenious ſort of idleneſs, a more | 


pardonable and creditable kind of ignorance. 
| . 7 Till, otfon's Serm, 2. 
CREDITABLENESS, reputation, eſ- 


timation, - 


Among all theſe ſnares, there is none | 


more entangling than the creditableneſs and re- 
pute of cuſtomary vices. Decay of piety. 

CREDIT ABLY, reputably ; without diſ- 
grace. F | 
CREDITOR, he to whom a debt is owed, 
he that gives credit; correlative to debtor. 


| CREDULITY (ecredulite, F. credulitas, L.) 


ealineſs af belief ; readineſs of credit. | 
| The poor Plangus, being ſubje& to that 
oaly difadyantage of honeſt hearts, credulity, 
was perſuaded by him. Slianey. 
CREDULOUS, apt te believe, unſuſpec- 


ting; eafily deceived. 


CREDULOUSNESS, aptneſs to believe; 


credulity 
CRED'IT (in Traffick, F.) a mutual loan 
of merchandize, Qc. on the reputation of 
the honeſt and ſolvability of the perſon nego- 
dating; alſo the courſe which papers or bills, 
c. of commerce have in negociating the 
actions of a company, as the Bank, South-Sea, 
Ec. which is ſaid to riſe when they are re- 
Rived and ſold at prices above par, or the 


| 


| them to lend money for a certain time. 


| longing to chalk. 


| CRIMINA 


CR 


, 


ſtandard their firſt appointment. 
CREDIT (in Antient Writers) a right 
which lords had over their vaſſals, to oblige 


Letters of CREDIT (in Commerce) are let · 
ters given by a merchant, c. to ſuch per- 
ſons as he can truſt to take money of his cor- 


* 


reſpondent. | 

CREED (among Chriſtians) is a ſummary 
of the principal articles of the chriſtian faith; 
of which three are allowed by the canons of 
the church, :viz, that called the Apoſtles 
Creed, which, notwithſtanding it bears their 
names, is generally ſuppoſed to have been com- 
poſed long after their time; the Atbanaſſan 
Creed, and the Nicene Creed, | 

To CREEK (prob. of ſchryger,. Dan.) to 
make a noiſe as a door does when its hinges 
are ruſty, | | 


CRETA/CEOUS (cretaceus, L.) of or be- 


CRETO'SITY (cretofitas, L.) chalkineſs. 
CREUx ! (in Sculpture) a hollow cavity, 
out of which ſomething has been ſcooped or 
digged. ; 
CRICOARYT/ENOTDES (of x., a 
ring, ae, to drink, or agurnc, a fort of 
cup to drink out of, and e., form) certain 
muſcles which ariſe from the cartilage called 


| Cricordes, and are inſerted into the Arytenoides, 


which while they draw ſideways and outward- 
ly, the Rimula of the Larynx is widened. 
© CRIM'INALNESS (of criminel, F. cri- 
minalis, L.) guiltineſs of a crime. 
CRIMI NATION, a 
ſing, L. þ | 
TORY (criminato; 
of accuſations or crimes. 
CRIMNOI'DES 2 
CRIMNO'DES 5 | 
diments at the bottom like bran 
CRIMP'LING (probably 9. crippling) as 
to go crimpling, 1. e. as if the feet were 
tender. | 3 
CRIMP, a dealer in coals, or an agent or 
factor for merchants or maſters of ſhips whe 
trade in coals or are concerned in the coalery. 
CRINATED (crinatus, L.) having long 
locks. | „ 
CRINVGEROUS (criniger, L.) wearing 
hair or long locks, 3) 
CRINO'NES (of crinis, L hair) a fort of 
worms ſometimes found under the ſkin in chil- 
dren, reſembling ſhort thick hairs or briſtles. 
Imper fe CR1'SIS for the better (with Phy- 
feian) is a criſis which does not quite take a- 
way the diſeaſe, but enables the patient to bear 
it better. | JOY 
Imperfe& CRISIS for the worſe (with Phy< 
ſicians) is when the diſeaſe becomes more vio- 
lent and dangerous, 


CRISP'ED (criſpatur, L.) curled ; alſo 


blaming or accu- 


( with Phyſicians 


made friable or brittle, Fora 
CRISP. 


urine with thick fe= 
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; 


2 ble & break. 


CIS TATED, (crifares, L.) having a 
creſt or comb. een . 


of fleſh growing about the fundament, the 


Where the hairs are, ſs called from its re- 
ſembling a barley - corn. 
more, L. ) like a critick; alſo in the very nick 


and cenſure mens actions, words or writings. 


_ found principally in the river Nile in Egypt. 
Are not to be pierced without great difficulty 


tender. 
It runs with great ſwiftneſs; but does not 
The crocodiles lay their eggs on the ground 
or in the ſand, near the water ſide, their eggs 
that the heat of the ſun may contribute to 


greeably. | 


Gmetimes they are caught with great hooks, 


Aical. | 


Fer land. 


| expedition againtt Injidels, tor conquering the | 


» 3 N - * 3 8 e J 
R 


CRISPNESS » brittleneſs, aptneſs to crum- 


j 


CRISP ITUDE (eriſpitudo, L.) curledneſs, 


CRIS'TA (with Phy/cians) excreſcences 


roots of which are often chapt and cleft. | 
CRITHE (with Phyſicians) a little oblong 
puſh or ſwelling growing to the eye-brows 


CRIT'ICALLY (en critiguant, F. critico 


of time. | | | 
CRIT/ICALNESS, an aptneſs to judge 


_ CROCODILE (of xpox23ix@-, of xgoxcy, 
ſaffron, and d, fearing, Gr. becauſe it 
abhors the ſmell and flower of ſaffron) an am- 
Phibious, cruel, voracious” animal, in ſhape 
almoft like a lizard, but much larger. It is 


It is covered with very bard ſcales, which 


excepting under the belly, where the ſkin is 
It has a wide throat with teeth ſharp 
and ſeparated, which enter one within another; 
of theſe it has ſeveral rows. It is very low 
upon its feet and crawls almoſt upon the earth. 


eaſily turn itſelf, It lives a long time, and is 
faid to grow continvally till its death. There 
Have been ſome of 15 or 18 cubits length. 


are like gooſes eggs, and ſometimes there are 
Go of them. They cover them in the ſand 


Hatch them ; when their bowels are taken 
out, or they are wounded, they ſmell very a- | 


There are ſeveral ways of taking them, 


baited with bogs fleſh, with which they are 
much delighted: At other times they are 
taken in pits covered with boughs and earth, 
into which when they fall they are not able 


 CROCODILITES (with Rbetoricians) a 
raptious and ſophiſtical kind of argumenta- 
tion, ſo ordered as to ſeduce the unwary, and 
draw them ſpeciouſly into a me 
_ CROCODILINE (crecodilinus, L. of Apo- 
oN -, Gr.) like a crocodile z alſo ſophi- 


CROFT, a flip of ground adjoining to 
an houſe, which is called toft; ſo formerly 

uſed this faying of a very poor man, be 
bed ne taft ne croft, i. e. be bad neither houſe 


| 


CROISA'DE, a name given to a chriſtian 


Hely Land, becauſe thoſe that engaged in the 


e 
and bore a croſs in their ſtandards, There den 
at ſeveral times eight eroiſides, the firſt va 
begun at the ſolicitation of the patriarch of 
Jeruſalem, in the year 1095; the ſecong 
in 1144, under Letri: VII. the third in 1185 
by Henry II. of England, and Phillis r. 
uſtus of France; the fourth in 1195, 
pope Celeſtin III. and the emperor Heny VI, 
the fifth and fixth was publiſhed in 1198, and 
1213, by pope Innocent III. the ſeventh wu 
undertaken by St. Louis about the year 12451 
and the laſt was in the year 1268. Y 

CRO/ISIERS, a religious order, or a con. 
gregation of regular canons. 

CROISVER 5 (of croiæ, F.) a ſhepherg'y 

CROIZVER S crook, a ſymbol of pf. 
toral authority; being a ſtaff of gold or flyer, 
crooked at the top, carried before biſhops and 
abbots, and held in the hand when they gin 
benedictions. Oe 3 

CROUCHING (of crecber, F.) bowing 
down, ſtooping. | | 

ACROW (cape, Sax.) a bird well 
known, 5 

CROW-NET, a net to catch wild fowl in, 

"CROWNS. At this time there ate 
not only crowns for kings 
or emperors; but coronets 
for princes, dukes, mar- 
quiſſes, earls, viſcounts, 
barons, which ſee under Y 
their proper articles; the 
Engliſh crown is in the {= 
form repreſented in the 
eſcutcheon. 5 . 

The Engliſh CROWN is adorn'd with four 
croſſes, in the manner of thoſe of Malta, be- 
tween which are Flower - de- lit s. It is co- 
vered with four diadems, which meet at 2 
little globe ſupporting a croc. 

Papal CROWN is compoſed of a Tiara, 
and a triple crown encompaſſing the Tiara, 
having two pendants like the mitres of bi- 


tended triple capacity of the pope, vix. as high 
prieſt, ſupreme judge, and fole legiſlator of 
the Chriſtians. WED 2 

Imperial CROWN, is a Bonnet or Triart 


with a croſs at top. 3 5 
The French CROWN is a circle of eight 
Flower - de- lis's, encompaſſed with ſix dia- 


| which is the creſt of France. 4 
The Spaniſh CROWN is adorned uit 
large indented leaves, covered with diadems 
bordering on a globe ſurmounted with a croſs 
CROWN (in a Figurative Senſe) ſignißes 
kingdom, empire or dominion. 
Radi ated 5 CROWN 


Pointed 12 points. 


Parſſey, %e, of ſmallage, ce 


ol 


expedition wore & th on their beſome, and 


CROWN 


ſhops. Theſe three crowns repreſent the pre; 


with a ſemicircle of gold, ſupporting a glove} 


dems, bearing at top a double Fhocver- de- li 


© One which hi 


Pear led Crowned with 
Floauered ; CROWNS } pearls or leaves 


CRO) 
called Fr 
CRO) 
included 
perimete! 
rated by 
line roun 
contiguou 
CROV 
that tern 
chitectur 
teria, &. 
CRO 
certain co 
but of th 
leſs diſtan 
the bodies 


CRU'E] 
barbarouſne 
il uſage, ri 

CRUM 
dax.) aptne 

CRUM/ 
bread ; alſo 

CRUME 


CR 
CROWN Piel (with Bran) a plant 


Frier's Crown- "Yr 

CROWN (with Geometriciam) a plane 
included between two parallel or excentrick 

meters of circles that are unequal, gene- 
5 by the motion of ſome part of a right 
line round a centre, the moving part not being 
contiguous to the centre. SPB: 8 
RO WN /IN O (with Arcbitects) any thing 
that terminates or finiſhes a decoration of ar- 
chitecture; as a corniſh, a pediment, acro- 


ia, Ce. 1 
CROWN S of Colours (with Meteorologiſts) 


lefs diſtance than the common Halo's about 
the bodies of the ſun and moon. ; x 
CRUCIAL Incifion (with Chirurgeons) an 
tqcifion or cut in ſome fleſhy parts in the 
e I 
CRUCI'GEROUS (cruciger, L.) bearing 
a crols, | | 
CRUDE (cradus, L.) that has not had the 
degree of coction, i. e. heat requiſite to pre- 
pare it for eating or ſome other purpoſe. _ 
CRUDE Humours (with Phyfic.) are ſuch 
bumours as want that preparation and elabo- 
ration which they ordinarily receive from 
digeſtion, | 74 | * 
CRUDEL!/ITY (crudelizas, L.) cruelty. 
CRUDEINESS (crudite, F. cruditas, L.) 
rawneſs. 5 5 
CRUDITY (with Phyficians) may be de- 
fined to be that eſtate of a diſeaſe, in which 
the morbifick matter is of ſuch bulk, figure, 
coheſion, mobility or inaQtivity, which create 
th four or increaſe the diſeaſe. . 


i 


1, be. CRU'ELNESS (crudelicas, L. cruauts, F.) 
is C0- larbarouſneſs, fierceneſs, hard- heartedneſs, 
et at 2 | 


il uſage, rigour, unmerciful temper, 
CRUM/BLINGNES 


Y S (of accnumian, | 
Tiara, N to crumble, | 
Tiara, CRUM/MY (of enuma, Sax.) ſoft as 
s of bt- Read; alſo full of crumbs, Ty . 
the pre. e cRUMP LED (of cnump, Sax.) full of 
5 big „ oo; 
ator 


ROSE (cruche, F, krus, Dut.) phial for 
ol or vinegar. 85 | 
CRUSTA/CEOUS SÞell-f/hes, are fiſhes 
Orered with ſhells, which are made up of 
[{treral joints, ſuch as lobſters, crabs, cray- 
„. ä 
, RUST A'CEOUS Shells, are generally 
der than teſtaceous ones, which are intirely 
if one piece, and are much harder, thicker, 


Yr Triari 
2 globe | 


of eight 
ſix dia- 
er- de· li, 


certain coloured rings which appear like Halo's | 
but of the colours of the rainbow, and at a | 


cool, little white ſhining chryſtals are form- 


ſwimming at the top, 
j CRYSTALS of Tartar 


j poſed to rock infants in their cradles, 


CR 
- CRYS'TAL (in Chindct] Writings) is ex - 
preſſed by this character, I. | yy 
CRYS/TAL mineral, is ſalt petre prepared 
with ſulphur, the ſalt-petre being put in a 
crucible and ſet in a furnace, and when it is 
in fuſion, a ſmall quantity of flour of ſul- 
phur is added at ſeveral times, the quantity of 
two drams of ſulphur to eight ounces of ſalt- 


petre, | 

. CRYSTAL'LOMANCY (of xevrann®-, 
and wuaileia, Gr. ) a ſort of divination or fore- 
telling future events by means of a mirror or 


looking-glaſs. | LET | | 
Copper (with Chymiſts) + 


* 


CRYS/TALS of 
is a ſolution of copper in ſpirit of nitre, eva- 
porated and cryſtallized to gain the ſalt ; thoſe - 
cryſtals are uſed as cauſticks, but will diſſolve 
if expoſed to the air, . „ + 

CRYSTALS of Venus (with Chymiſfs) 
common verdegreaſe diſſolved in diſtilled vi- 
negar, and ſet in a cool place to cryſtallize, - : 

CRYSTALS of A/um, isalum purified and 
reduced into cryſtals in the ſame manner as 
tartar ; the cryſtals are quadrangular and bril 
liant like diamonds. | 5 

CRYSTALS of Tartar, is tartar purified 
and diſſolved, and again coagulated in form 
of cryſtals. To do this, they boil the tartar 
in water, {kim it and ſtrain it, and when it is 


ed at the edges, and alſo a pellicle or cream 


calybeated, is when 
the tartar is impregnated with the moſt diſ- 
loluble parts of %.... 5s 25d 
_ CRYSTALS of Tartar emetick, is when 
it is changed with the ſulphureous parts of 
antimony to make it yvomitiye. x 
CRYSTALS of Mars, is iron redu 
ſalts by an acid liquor. 
CU'/BA (among the Romans) a deity 


ced into | 
ſup- 
 CU'BATORY (cabatorium, L.) a dormiter 


or dormitory. | 
' CUBE, is a figure compre- 


hended under fix equal fides, 


each being a geometrical ſquare, 
the ſame as a die, as in the fi- 
ure. 

CUBE Szuare (in Geometry) is the biqua 
drate or fourth power, which is produced by _ 
the root or ſide being thrice multiplied into 
itſelf, thus taking 3 for the fide, 2 is the 
ſquare, 27 the cube-ſquare or biquadrate. 

CU'BIC (V u ,, Gr ) of or pertaining to 
or having the figure of a cube. Þ_ 

 CUBUS CUBI, the gth power, or a num- 
ber multiplied 8 times into itſelf. | | 

CUCUR'BITA 7 a cupping-glaſs or 

CUCURBITU'LA hollow veſſel made 
of tin, &c. uſed commonly in bagnio's, they 
apply it to the body either with or without 
ſcarification, to divert or drive the blood into 
ſome other part, or if it be corrupt, to eva- 


ned with ſtronger than cruſtaceous ones, as ſcall 
I OG 
» STA/TEOUSNESS (craſta, L. a 
) ſignißes b ge like or being 11 with 
£ | 3 AS fi ſh. 8 | 
ge * * ST/INESS (of crouteux, F. cruſtoſus, 
ve 1 with = 6 of bread; alſo pettiſhneſs of 
or kene err rick (orypricus, L. novntan 
m 9 (crypticus L. nevnlnxe;, Gr. 
ala Wien, leeret, hid under ground, ET a 


| 


"ng it or let it out 


CU- 


* 


R 
CUCURBITA cata 7 
 CUCURBITA wentoſa & uſed without ſca- 
rification, and is commonly applied or ſet on 


to the moſt fleſhy parts, where there is no | 


danger of hurting the large veſſels and nerves, 


CUCURBITA'/CEOUS Plants, ſuch as 
reſemble a gourd. . - 
CUD-WEED | 
CD- WORT | whoſe leaves are made 
uſe of inſtead of cotton, and thence it is cal- 
led cotton- weed, | | 
CUL DE LAMP ( Auchite#ure) ſeveral de- 
eorations in maſonry, c. in vaults and ceil- 


ings to finiſh the bottom of works, and ſome- | 


what wreathed in the manner of a teſtudo, F. 
-CUL DE FOUR (Maſonry) a ſort of low 
Fpherical vault like an oven, F. * 

. CUL DE FOUR of a Niche (Maſonry) 


the arched vault of a niche on a plan that 


is circular.  _ | +5 

_ CU'LINARY Fire (according to Boerbaave) 
a portion of pure elementary or ſolar fire, at- 
tracted by the oily or ſulphureous parts of the 
fuel, with ſuch velocity, that it moves the 
| ſame, agitates and whirls them violently about, 
and by degrees breaks and attenuates them, 
renders them volatile, and diſperſes them into 


Cl. LRNDER. See Colander, 
CUL/LIAGE } a cuſtom of the lords lying 
_ CUL'LAGE {| the firſt night with their 
„ c 8 
CULMIF/EROUS (of calmus and fero, L.) 

| bearing ſtems and ftalks. * 


\CUL'MINANT (calminans, L.) riſing up 


to the top or height, culminating. 


CULMINATTION, an aſcending or com- | 


ing to the topp. ES: A.” 
CUL'PABLENESS 7 (culpabrlitas, L.) 
 CULPABIL/ITY S blame-worthineſfs, 
Zuiltineſs, faultineſs. l 5 
CULPA'TION, 
. ee FR ol 
 CULIVENAGE, faint · heartedneſs; turn- 
ing tail to run away e 
CUL'VERIN (couleuwrine, F. of coluber, 
L. a inake) a piece of ordnance of ſeveral 
es. . | 3 
CULVERIN of the leaſt fize (with Gun- 
ners) a piece of ordnance of five inches diame- 
ter at the bore, weight about 4000 pound, 
carries a bell four inches three quarters diame- 
ter, and fourteen pound weight, and requires 
a charge of ten pound of powder. | 
_ CULVERIN Ordinary (with Gunners) is a 
larger gun about 5oco pound weight, is five 
inches one quarter diameter at the bore, carries 
a ball of ſeventeen pound five ounces weight, 
and fiveinches diameter, and requires a charge 
of eleven pound fix ounces of powder. 


CULVERIN Extraordinary. (with Cun- 


ners) a large piece of ordnance in length about 
thirteen feet, weighing $000 pound, the dia- 
meter at the bere being five inches and 2 half, 


a cupping veſſel 


a blaming, a finding 


(with Botaniſts) a plant 1 


| holdin 
| _ EU 


| 


| 


. 


| CUR/RIERS were in- 


] carries a ſhot of five inches one quarter diam, 


charge of twelve pounds and a half of 


ther, fo that they cannot ſlip out, as the catl. 


| CUMIN (xv/iy21,. Gr.) an herb like fer. 


ter, and twenty pound weight, and requires x 


waer. 
CULIVVER- TAILING (with eg 


is the faſtening or letting one timber into ano. 


ings into the beams of a ſhip. 
CUM/BRANCES, incumbtances. 
CUM'BROUS, cumberſom. Milt, 
CUM'BERSOMNESS (prob. of cunula, 


3 . 


L. an heap or *ummern, Teut.) unweildine(, 


nel, but leſs ; the ſeed of which i pocd in 
colicks, &c, . 5 

CUNCTUPOTENT (cun#ipotens, L.) al 

werful. 5 

CUNCTI/TENENT (cun#irenen;, L. 
or poſſeſſing all things, 
EATED (cuneatus, L.) made in form 
of a wedge. 9 _ + 

CUN/NING 5 (Sea Term) directing, as the 

CON'DING \ cunning of a ſhip is the 
directing the perſon at heim how to ſteer her, 
 CUNININGNESS (cunningnepre, Sar.) 
craftineſs, Se. 8 | 
5 CU PID (capido, L.) the fabulous god of 
CU PULO (in Architefure) an arched 
room or turret, ſtanding on the very top of 
a dome or great building, in form either of a 
circle or polygon ; otherwiſe called a lanthom. 

CU/RABLENESS'(of curare, L. to hal 
and neſs) capableneſs of core, 

A CURB (with Farriers) is a hard and cal- 
lous tumour running on the inſide of a horſe's 
hoof, 1. e. on that part of the hoof that is op- 
poſite to the leg of the ſame fide, i 
_ CURE (yi Falconers) a remedy which 

their hawks, in form of little balls 
or pellets of . hemp, cotton or feathers, to 
imbibe-or drink up their phlegm. _ 
CU/RIOUSNESS (curiofitas, L.) over- 
much care; a paſſion or deſire of ſeeipg or 
knowing; alſo delicateneſs or niceneſs; 2 
rarity or curious things 
. CUR/RENTNESS (af current, L.) cur- 
rency, having a free courfe, 
CURRENTS (with Navigators) are im- 
petuous motions of the waters, which in cer- 
tain latitudes run and ſet on particular points 
of the compaſs: and uſually their force i 
comformable to the courſe of the moon, 
to be more rapid or ſtrong when ſhe is at the 
change or full, and the weaker when ſhe1s in 
the wane. 1 | 


corporated anno 14.38, in 
the 12th of king Henry 
I. and bear for their ar- 
morial enſigns fave 2 
croſs engrail'd Or between 
four pair of ſhares in ſal- 
tire argent. The creſt 2 
arms, the hands holding 
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ladleneſs to 


London- wall. . . 
RIS H (of A&rrren 
CURRISH (of 0 ill. natured. 


ih, churliſh, ſurly, 


doggiſhneſs, ſnarling. 
NESS (of cunpe, Sax.) the be- 
ing deſerving of a curſe, vileneſs, &c. 
| CUR/SOR, a little braſs ruler, repreſent- 
ing the horizon; a ruler or label. L. 
CUR'SORINESS (of curſorius, L.) haſti- 
neſs, running over lightly. 1 
CUR/TATE Diftance (with Aſtronomers) 
is the diſtance of a planet's place from the 
ſun reduced to the ecliptick. | 
| CUR'TESY of England. See Courteſy. 
CURTILASS (g. d. curtailed or curt axe 
4 ſhort ſword, a kind of hanger. . 
Recti fcation of a CURVE, is the finding 
of a right line equal to a curve. by | 
adrature 55 a CURVE, is the finding 
out of the area or ſpace included by a curve; 
or the aſſigning of a quadrangle equal to a 
curvilineal f ace. | 


el-dog 
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Family of CURVES, an affemblage or col- 
hed eftion of ſeveral curves of different kinds, all 
p of which are defined by the ſame equation of an 
of 2 indeterminate degree ; but differently accord- 
orn, ing to the diverſity of their kind. 1 
heal CUSPIDATED Hyperbola (with Math.) | 


and terminate in the angle of contact. 


the reign of Henry VI. when the parliament 
ſettled a duty in the year 1425 of 124. in the 


ported ; this cuſtom was ſettled but for 3 


5 king ſhould not make a grant to any perſon, 
overs nor that it ſhould be any prefident for the like 
g of to be done; but yet all the kings fince his 
ſs; time have had it for life. . 5 

General CUSTOM (in Lap) is a cuſtom 
cure which is allowed throughout the whole king- 

dom of F ngland. 5 
e im · Particular CUSTOM (in Lazo) is that 
n cer- 


points gavel=kind to Kent, or ſuch as that of a lord- 
rce 1B ſhip, city or town. bY : | 
, fozs CUSTOM (with Tradeſmen) the practiſe 
at the or buſineſs of a ſhop. „ 
enn es TOMABLENESs 2 (of cectune, F.) 
CUSTTOMARINESS 5 cuſtomarineſs, 


liableneſs to pay cuſtom. 
CUT and LONG-TAI L, all together 
Nr 5 | 
E (acutus, L.) ſharp, quick-witted. 
' CUTIS (in 3 the inner ſkin, which 
3 under the cuticle or ſcarf ſkin, is thickiſh, 
fo full of pores, It conſiſts of ſeyeral fila- 
ments of the veins, arteries, nerves and fibres, 
reigns one with another and full of glan- 
len lywpheduts, Oc, 


a buck | 


RIS HNESS (probably of Cur, - a | 


a kind of Hyperbola, whoſe 2 parts concur] 


CUSTOM, was firſt paid in England in 


pound upon all merchandizes imported or ex- | 


years, and in the act was a proviſo, that the | 


which belongs to this or that particular, as | 


7 


1 


| © CUT/TING (with Painters) is the laying 


one ſtrong lively colour on another wi 
any ſhade or ſoftening. 

CUTTING (with Horſemen) is when the 
feet of a horſe interfere; or when he beats 
off the ſkin of the paſtern joint of one foot + 
with another, 


CUTTLE F'/h, a ſea fiſh, which throw= 


ut 


ing out a black Juice like ink, lies hid in the 


water in that obſcurity, 
fiſher. 

CUT'LERS were firſt 
incorporated Anno 1413 
by Henry VI. confirm'd 
by ſeveral of our kings 
ſince, and by K. James, 
I. Their arms are Gules, 
6 daggers in 3 ſaltire croſ- 
ſes argent, handled and 
hilted or pointing towards | 
the chief. The ſupport= . 
ers 2 elephants argent, the creſt a third, with 
a caſtle on his back o. BY 

fide of Cloke lanes 


and fo eſcapes the 


Their hall js on the ſouth 

CY'CLOID (in Geometry) is a curve, as 
BCD deſcribed by the point à in the periphery 
of a circle, while the circle rolls along a right 
line; as BD from the point B where the 
curve begine, to the point D where it ends 2 
this is alſo called a trochloid. | 
| | | 


1 


' CY'/CLOPS (xUινννο, 7. d. having a round 
eye, Gr.) the firſt inhabitants of Sicily, men 
| of a gigantick fize, as appeared by bones found 
in ſeveral tombs ; they were very ſavage, and 
: frequented chiefly the neighbourhood of mount 
Etna, whence the poets took occafion to 
repreſent them as Yulcan's workmen, whom 
he employed to make thunderbolts for Jupiter. 
| CY!CLUS (zyuxa®-, Gr.) a circle or rounds 
a cycle, as of the ſun, moon, &c. L. 8 
CVYGNUs, a ſwan. | | 
CYLINDER (with Surgeons, c.) a roll of 
plaiſter. | 5 5 
CYLIN'/DRICALNESS (of cylindre, F. 
cylindrus, L. of xνu /e, Gr.) the being of 
E cylindrical form. | 33 
CVLINDRO-METRIC Scale, an inſtru- 
ment for meaſuring of cylindrical dimenſions. 
CYLIN"DRUS (with PEHyHcians) a plaiſter 
made oblong, which ſome phyſicians call 


Magdaleo. | 
Gr.) a little 


CYMA'TIUM (*vyareicy, 
wave. | | | 

CYMATIUM (with Architefs) a mem- 
ber or moulding of the cornice, whoſe profile 
is waved, i. e. concave at the top and conver 
| — 9 7 Dorit. 


| 


* n "Je 
— 5 
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Doric CYMATIUM ( Architefure) is a 
cavetto, or a cavity leſs than a ſemicircle, | 
having its projecture ſubduple its height. 

Leſbian CYMATIUM, is a concavo- 
convex member, having its projecture ſubdu. 
ple its height. 

" Tuſcan CYMATIUM, conſiſts of an ovolo 
or quarter round. „ - 

CVYVNAN CHE (xwayyn, of xb, a dog, 
and d yxn, pain, Gr.) a ſquinancy or quinſey, 
an inflam mation of the inner muſcles of the 
throat, attended with a difficulty of breathing 
and continual fever; a diſeaſe that dogs are 
| frequently troubled with, | ; 

- CYN/ICALNESS (of cynigue, F. cynicus 
I. of xvy®+, Gr. a dog) chur:ithneſs, moroſe- 
—_—_— „ 


D D Saxon, A Greck, . Hebrew, 


are the fourth letters of their reſpective al- 


phabets, 8 | 
D, is pronounced in moſt or all Erngiih 
words except Wedneſday, | | 

D, in Latin numbers ſignifies 500, and a 
-- _— x Dy $9. 88 
D. D. (in Inſcriptions) frequently ſtands for 
Dedicavit Deo, i. e. he has dedicated to 
God, or tor Dono Dedet, i. e. he preſented, 


D. D. D. (in Inſcriptiont) ſtands often for 
Dignum Deo Donum dedit, 1. e. he offered an 
acceptable preſent to God, . 
D. D. D. Q. (in Inſcriptions) ſtands for 
Dat, dicat, dedicatque, i. e. he gives, ſets 
apart, and. dedicates, L. ; Fel 
D. D. Q. S. (in Inſcriptions) ſtands for 
Diis Deabuſue Sacrum, i. e. conſecrated to 
the gods and goddeſſes, L. | . 
D. N. (in Inſcriptians) ſtands for Domini 
Neftri, i. e. of our Lord, I. . 
DA BITITIS (with Logicians) one of the 
moods of ſyllogiſms. | 7. | 


ſplaſhes or ſtirs water about; alſo one ſlightly 
furniſhed with an art, Sc. as a Dabbier in 
JJ 5 
Dab 7 cad, C. Brit. dadda, Ital.) a 


DAD DA { name by which young chil- 


Aren call their fathers. 55 
| DA'/DALUS (Jada NO., 1. e. artificial, 
of T8 Jaiduanty, to do artificially, or of Jaiw, 


to know) an Athenian artificer, the ſon of 


| Micicn, ſaid to have lived. A. M. 2874, about 
the time that Gideon judged Iſrael. | 
DAEDA'LEAN dedaleus, L. of Jad aN O., 

of dad, I do artificially, Ic.) cunning, 
witty, artificial, ingenious. | | 

DAEMON. (daun, either of Jai& ga, to 

adminiſter; becauſe ſuppoſed to attend on, 


INI Roman, D 4 falct, D D Eu- 


DA 


\Jacgiy, 1. e. xaleiy, becauſe of an æthereal ſub⸗ 
ſtance; or of Jaitw, to know, Gr.) a geil 
a ſpirit either good or bad; ſome Hearben 
writers uſe it to ſignify the devil or an eril 
ſpirit, | 5 A I; 
A DAEMO/NIACK. (dæmoniacus, L. of 
Tairucwaxi;, Gr.) one poſſeſſed with a deri! 
furious, mad, f 
DAILY. (dæzlice, Sax.) every day, day 
by day. 
DAIN'TINESS (of dai, abſ. F.) delicacy, 
niceneſs in eating, &c. 5 5 EG 
DAVRY (of dayeria of day, or dæ g, Sax, 
which at firſt ſignified the daily yield of 
milch-cows, or profit made of them, or others 
of derriere, F. behind, 9. a houſe backwards) 
a place where milk and milk-meats are made 
and kept. „ 
DALLIANCE. 1. Interchange of careſſes, 
acts of fondneſs, +» | 
Nor gentle purpoſe, nor endearing {miles 
Wanted; nor youtLful dalliance, as beſeems 
Fair couple, link'd in happy nuptial league, 
Alone. as they, Ty | | 
ps Milt. Par. Loft, b. iv. I. 332. 
2. Conjugal converſation: 3. delay, proeraſ- 
tination. 


| To DALLY (dolles, Dut. to trifle.) 1, 


Jo trifle, to play the fool, to amuſe one's 


| ſelf with idle play, to loſe time in trifles; 


2. to exchange careſſes, to play the wanton, 
to fondle; 3. to ſport, to play, to frolick ; 
4. to delay, | 5 
To DALLY, to put off, to delay, to a« 
| muſe till a proper opportunity. _ 
| DAMAGES (in Common Lav) the hin- 
drances that the. plantiff or demandant hath 
ſuffered by means of the wrong done to tum 
by the defendant. „„ nk Fi 
To DAMAGE (dommager, F.) to do hurt, 
to prejudice, | 


clerks, being a third, ſixth or tenth part of 
the damage recovered, upon a trial in an 
court of juſtice ; but was diſannulled the 17th 


| | J of CHarles II. | 
_ © DAB!/BLER (of dabberen, Dutch) one that | 


DAMAGE Feaſant (q. d. doing hurt ot 
miſchief) a term uſed when the beaſts of 2 


| feed there, ſpoiling graſs or corn, in which 
| caſe the owner of the ground may diftrain s 
impound them as well in the night as in the 


judicial, hurtful. _ | T 
DAMNABIL'ITY (damnabilitas, L.) 
damnableneſs. capableneſs of condemnation 
DAM'/NATORY (damnatorius, .) con- 
demning, or that is condemned. 
DAMNIF'ICK (damrificus, L. ) that bring 
eth damage or hurt, enda magingg. 
DAM'NABLENESS (damnable, F. damrde 
| bilts, L.) damning, impiety, horribleneſs. . 


and to migiſter to men; or, as others ſay, of | 


* — 


DAMAGE clear (Law Term) a duty for- 
merly paid to the prothonotaries and other 


ſtranger get. into another man's ground, and | 


DAM AGEABLE (dommageable, F. ) pre* | 


| | DAM. 
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l | bonne” [ moiſtneſs, wetneſs. : 
: AMPS (in Mines) are noxious exhalations 


ſuffocate thoſe that work 


hich ſometimes 
which ſo prejudicial, they 


and are otherwiſe 


in them 
f n. ee into four ſorts. | 
l, 1. The Peas- Bloom DAME (at the mw 
Peak in Derbyſhire) this damp is ſup- 
J bg proceed — the multitude of the 
= red trefoil flowers, called honey ſuckles, with 
Ys which the lime-ſtone meadows do there a- 
bound, It takes its name from the likeneſs 
1. to the ſmell of peas bloſſoms. It is ſaid al- 
0 : ys to come in the ſummer- time, but is not | 
00 mortal. 3 | I 
0 2. The fulminating DAMS, theſe are 
15 found freguently in coal- mines, but very ſel · 
Ts dom, if at all, in lead-mines. If the va- 
N pour of theſe ſort of damps is touched by the 
1 tame of a candle, it immediately catches 
wy fire, and has all the effects of lightening or 
zue fired gunpowder. | 2 
g 4. The common DAMPS, affect perſons with. 
5 ſhortneſs.of breath and difficulty of breathing; 
4. but are ſeldom injurious any farther, if the 
perſons affected with it do not ſwoon, which 
_ if they do, though they are not quite ſuffo- 
Gr cated, are yet tormented with very violent 
flex: convulſions on their recovery. The coming 
FR of theſe ſort of damps is known by the flame 
"Hp of the candles 'becoming round, and growing 
wo: leſſer and leſſer till it go quite out. The 
to a« method of curing thoſe that ſwoon, is by lay- 
ing them on their bellies, with their mouth 
hin- to a hole dug in the ground, and if that does 
ith not recover them, they fill them full of ale, | 
0 lun and if that fails, they look upon their caſe 
deſperate. S 4 cet 8 
3 l 4. The Globe DAMP, this by miners is | 
IN ſuppoſed to gather from the ſteam of the 
1 for bodies and the candles, which aſcending: up 
2 into the higheſt part of the vault, do there 
art of condenſe, and in time a film grows over it, 
* which corrupts and becomes peſtilential. It 
e 17th appears of a round form, about the bigneſs of 
a football, hanging in the higheſt part of the 
3 rcof, of ſuch paſſages of the mine, as branch 
7 out from the main. grove. It is covered with 
d, and 1 ſkin about the thickneſs of a cobweb. If 
Inch this kin be broken by a ſplinter or any other 
:rain ot 3 the damp, preſently flies out and 
in the g cates all that are near it, the workmen 
"ave a way of breaking it at a diſtance by 
p.) pre | - help of a ſtick and a long rope, which 
wn, Font, they aſterwards purify ghe place 
as, L. | | | 
a by JANE LAGE(Dane-lea'g, Sax.) the laws 
) cone - _ in force in England during the time 
1 AK OP government, which took place 
t brings 17 1 tteen counties, York, Derby, Not- 
10 is; Middleſex, Norfolk, Cambridge and 
dana lee, Ber, e, Lincoln, Northampton, 
nels. - geh, N uffolk, Cambridgeſhire and 
DAMP: 


| courageous, intrepid, brave, ſtout, 


it Milton. ©... 


| DAS/TARDY, cowardlinels. 


DA. 
N e a payment of money 
ANGERIUM F antiently made by the 
foreſt · tenants to their lords, that they might 
have leave to plow and ſow in the time of 
pannage or maſt-feeding, it is otherwiſe called 
lief or lef- filver, h 
DAN'GEROUSNESS 
hazardouſneſs, 
DANG/LING (g. d. down and hanging) 
hanging down, pendulous, 5 ; 
The DANK, the moiſture or ſeat of dank - 
neſs or wetneſs, | | | 
DANK'UISH, a little moiſt or wet, 
DANK/ISHNESS, moiſtneſs. wo 
DARDANA/RIUS, an uſurer, a mono 
poliſt, ſuch as caus'd a ſcarcity and dearneſs of 
provilions, and particularly of corns, by buyin 
them up and hoarding them, to raiſe their 
value in order to ſell them at an extravagant 
price, | | 
To DARE (dearran, Sax.) derren, Dutch) 
to have courage for any purpoſe z not to be 
afraid; to adventure; to be advent'rous. 
I dare do all that may become a man 
Who dares do more, is none, Es 
Shakeſp. Mackbeth.., 
| h undaunted ſoul, 
Like one who durſt his deſtiny controul. 

. 33% ] ù U f 
Deliberate and well weigh'd courage abe | 
both to be cautious and to dare, as occaſion 
offers. Dryden. 5 
To DARE, to challenge, to defy. 
Preſumptuous wretch ! what mortal art todare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. 

| Granville. 
aJventurous, fearleſs, 


(of dangereux, F.) 


— 
. 


The father bore it wit 


* 


DARING, bold, 
DARINGLY, boldly, courageouſly, fear- 
leſsly, impudently, outrageouſly, 
DA/RINGNESS (weanpcippe of deannan, 
Sax.) adventurouſneſs, boldneſs. TY 
DARK Ten, a portable camera obſcura, 
made not unlike to a deſk, and fitted with op- 
tick glaſſes, to take proſpects of landſkips, 
buildings, fortifications, &c. | | 
DARK'/NESS. (veoncneppe, Sax. 
of light, obſcurity, hiddenneſs. © 
DARE 'LING, obſcurity making dark. 


) want 


- DARK 'SOMNESS,obſcureneſs darkiſhneſs, 
To DARN (probably of >ynnan, Sax. to 
hide) to ſew croſs-wiſe in imitation of what 
is woven, | 
DAS'TARDLY, cowardly, faint-heartedly, 
DA'TIVE Tutelage (Civil T.aw) a tutelage 
of a minor appointed by a magiſtrate. 5 
© DAVID" Sta (with Navigatort) an in- 
ſtrument conſiſting of two triangles joined to- 
gether, each having its baſe arch'd, and con- 

. taining a quadrant of 90 degrees between 

them in the circle of their baſes, — 
DAUNT'ED (domi, F. donutas, L. tamed) 


| diſheartened. 


T4 


DAUNT'- 
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DAUNT/LESNESS, 
or diſcouragement. | 

DAUPHIN, the next heir to the crow 
of France, which is ſuppoſed to have proceed- 
ed from the name, the Dauphins of Viennois, 
who were ſovereigns of the province Dau- 
Bine in France, having taken the Dolphin for 

eir arms; the laſt of thoſe princes having 

no iſſue, gave his diminions to the crown of 
France, upon condition that the heir of the 
crow? ſhould be called Dauphin, and ever af- 
ter bear a Dolphin for his arms. | 
DAWNIING, the beginning of the day. 
Da, as to the beginning of the day, we in 
England begin the natural day at twelve 
o'clock at night, which cuſtom we ſeem to 
have borrowed from the Egyptians, or Ro- 
mans, who began it at that tjme. The 
religious natural day at ſun-ſet, and thus do 
the Italians, Bohemians and Polanders. The 
Fervs, Chaldeans and Babylonia ns begin their 
day at ſun-rifing, and ſo do the Perfians ; but 
the Arabians from noon. . | 

To be diſmiſſed without DAY (Law term) is 
to be abſolutely diſcharged the court. 

To bade a DAY by the Roll (Law term) to 


| 


| 


have a day of appearance aſſign d. * 


DAY Verg of land among the Ancients 
as much land as could be plough'd up in one 
day's work; or, as it is ſtill called by farmers, 

One journey. | 55 1 
DEA SIN AT ED (deacinatus, L.) clean 
fed from the kernelis. 
_ .. DEA'CONSHIP (of diaconus, L. and ſip 
an Exgliſb termination for office) the office 
or dignity of a deacon, „ | 
TO DEAD EN (of dead, Sax.) to take 
away from the force of a weight, blow, Sc. 
DEAD Mater (with Mariners) is the eddy 
water that is next behind the ſtern of the 


auf which is ſo termed, becauſe it does not 
paſs a 


way fo ſwiftly, as that water does that 
runs by her fide; ſo that when a ſhip has a 
great eddy following her ſtern, they ſay the 
Makes much dead water. 1 
_ "DEAD'LY (of veadlic, Sax.) cauſing 
death. | 5 oY = | gl 
DEAF ISH, ſomething hard of hearing. 
 DEAFINESS (Dea . Sax.) hard- 
neſs or want of the ſenſe of hearing. 
_  DEAL/ING (wzling, Sax.) trading; 
alſo diftributing. "i 5 
_ DEAL/ER (of bælan, Sax. to divide) a 
trader, buyer or ſeller. ES | 
DEAR (veon, Sax.) coſting a great price; 
31ſo indeared. | | 
. DEAR'NESS (of p2onnefp:, Sax.) coſt- 
lineſs, Cc. | ts 
To DEAR'TUATE (deartuatum, L.) to 


disjoint, quarter or cut in peaces ; to diſ- 


member. | | 

DEATH (dead, Sax.) a privation of life, 
waich is conſidered in the ſeparation of the 
foi from the body. | ; 
_ DZATH-WATCH, a ſmall inſect. 


a being without fear | 


| 


N 


| by virtue of 


|. 
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DEATH (with Phyſicians) is defines 
total ſtoppage of the — of the bloo, 
and the ceſſation of the animal and vit 
functions, which follow thereupon, as reſpis 
ration, ſenſation. _ F 
DEATH'LESS (dea blear, Sax. 


motal. ) its 


DEATH/LESNESS (yea'Sleapnepp, b 


immotality. 

DEBACCHA'TION, a raging or mad. 
neſs, I. | 

DEBAR'/RED (of debarre, F.) hindered or 
kept from, fn | | 

DEBASE/MENT (abaiſement, F.) a being 
brought low. 

DEBA'TABLE (of debate, F.) that may 
be diſputed, | 3 
To DEBATE (debarre, F.) to diſpute, to 
argue deliberately on a matter, 

DEBAUCH'ED (debauche, F.) lewed, in- 
continent. 15 5 

A DEBAUCH'E (un debauche, F. ) a tic. 
tous perſon. 
DEBEN'TURE (in the Exchequer and 
King's houſe) a writing given to the ſervants 
for the payment of their wages, 5 

Eſſential DEBILITIES of a planet (in A. 
trology) is when a planet is in its detriment, 
fall or peregrine. | he 
Accidental DEBILITIES of a planet (with 
Aſtrologers) is when a planet is in the 6th 
8th or 12th houſes z or combuſt, &c. ſo that 


| by each of theſe circumftances it is ſaid to be 
more or Jeſs afflicted, and o have ſo many & | 


fo few debilities. | | 
EBILI'TY (with Phyſicians) a weaknels 
that proceeds from ſwooning, fainting, hunger, 
or ſome other indiſpoſition; or it is a relat- 
ation of the ſolids, which induces weakneſs, 
DEBOIST'NESS, debauchedneſs, &c. 
DEBONNAIRITY 2 (uddebonairete, F.) 


DEBONNAIRNESS F good humour, | 


courteouſneſs, affability, &c. 


Chirograpbary DEBT, is a debt due by vir- | 


tue of a note or writing under one's hand, and 
not proved in a court of judicature. _ 
Hypothecary DEBT, a debt which is due 
{ah contract or condemnation, 
Predicatory DEBT, is a debt which ariſe 


from alienation of lands, @c. the whole pur- 


| 


are all equal one to another. 


chaſe of which has not been paid. 
Priviledged DEBT, is a debt that muſt be 
ſatisfied before all others, as a king's tax, Tc, 
Regular DEC'AGON (in Fortificatiun) 
a fortified town that has ten ſides and as man 
angles, or ten baſtions ; the angles of which 


DECAPIILLATED (decapillatus, 
having the hair pulled or fallen off. 

DECASTTVLE (decaftylus, L. of dedcidꝰ. 
Gr.) that has ten pillars. Ta 


' 'DECEAS/ED (deceds, F. deceſſus, L.) dead 


L.) falſe 


' DECEFVABLENESS (of dregibilin 


DECEIT'FULNESS (of decqptio, 


| dealing, :deceiving, &c. 
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in our year beginning at Fanuary, or 
thi pon 25 at March. The time 
when the ſun enters the tropick of Capricorn 
im· making our ſhorteſt day. St. 5 
| DECEMBER (Hieroglyphically) was re- 
Nox.) preſented by a man with a horrid aſpect, 
"ad in a ſhagged rug; with three or four 
mal. night-caps upon his head, and over them a 
Jurbiſ turbant; his noſe red and beard hung 
ed or with icicles ; at his back a bundle of holly 
and ivy, holding in furred mittins a goat, 
being DECEM/VIR AL Laws, the laws of the 
12 tables. | ” 4 
may DECEM'VIRI (among the Romans) the 
magiſtrates elected to govern the common- 
e, to wealth; inſtead of conſuls; theſe had an ab- 
ſolute power; but abuſing it, they were ba- 
, in» niſhes, and their eſtates confiſcated. 
| DECENCE 7 (decence, F. decet, L.) 1. 
a fo. DECENCY { Propriety of form; proper 
formality ; becoming ceremony. | 
And ' Thoſe thouſand decencies, that daily flow 
vants From all her words and actions. 
| | Mile. Par, Loſt. 
1 Aſ- In good works there may be goods in the 
meat, general, but decence and gracefulneſs can be 
5 only in the particulars in doing the good. 
(with 1 Sbprat's Serm, 
e bth 2. Suitableneſs to character; propriety. 
) that And muſt I own, ſhe ſaid, my ſecret ſmart ? 
to be What with more decence were in filence kept. 
any er | Dryden Aneids, 
| 3. Modeſty 5 not ribaldry; not obſcenity. 
kneſs Immodeſt words admit of no defence 
unger, For want of decency is want of ſenſe. 
relate r 1 Roſcommon. 
knels, - DECENT (decent, L.) becoming; fit; 
fe. ſuitable, 1 | | 


„ F.) Since there muſt be ornaments both in 


mour, | 


y vir- | 


— due place, and but moderately uſed. Dryden. 
d, 


— DECENTLY, in a proper manner; with 
ſuitable behaviour; without meanneſs or oſ- 


is due tentation : 2. without immodeſty, 

tion, He performs what friendſhip, Juſtice, truth 
ariſes WW require; | | 

e pur- What could he more, but decently retire ? 


| Swift. 
DECEP/TIBLE 
deceived, 
DECEP!/TIVE 
deceitful, 
UVECERP'TIBLE 
may be cropped off, 
DECES'SION (deceſſio. 
Folng away. | 
DECID/U QUSNESS (of deciduvs, L.) 
aptneſs to fall. : | 
DECIMA/TION (in the time of the civil 
wars in England) the ſequeſtring the tenth 
part of a man's eſtimation. 


juſt be 
„ & C. 
-ation) 
many 
which 


I.) 
Or, 


) dead. 
) falle 


15 , L.) 
ceittul 


( deceptilis „F.) 


(of decerpere, L.) that 


L.) a departing or 


| 


painting and poetry, if they are not neceſſary, , 
they muſt at leaſt be decent; that is in their 


eaſy to be | 
(deceptivus, L.) deceiving, | 


DECIRCINA'TION (of decircinare, L.) 


| a drawing 


| 


| 


| poles of the world. 


beautified, adorned. 


8 circle with a pair of compaſſes, 
DECI'SI'VENESS (of dect, F.) decifive 
pr 


Half DECK (in a great ſhip) a deck which 
reaches from the 5 to the 1 

garter DECK, reaches from the ſteerage 
coſe the maſter's round _ 74 : 

e DECK (in a fp) is the upperm 

deck of all that — — 41 the . 5 maſe 
and the miſſen; and is alſo called the Ori | 

To raiſe a DECK (Sea term) is to put it up 
higher. | Y 

To fink a DECK (Sea term) is to lay it lower. 

DECLA'RABLE (declarabilis, L.) that 
may be declared. | Tr 

North or South DECLINA'TION. of any 
far or point of heaven (with Aſtronomers) is the 
diſtance of the ſtar, &c. from the equator, 
accordingly as it declines northwards or ſouth - 
ward. „„ 

True or Real DECLINATION of a Pla- 
net (with Aſtronomers) is the diſtance of its 


| true place from the equator. + N 


Circle of DECLINATION (Afronomy) a 
great circle of the ſphere, paſſing thro the 
Parallax of the DECLINATION (Afr9- 
nomy) is an arch of the circle of Declination, 
whereby the parallax of the altitude increa- 


| ſes or diminiſhes the declination of the ſtar. 


Refraction of the DECLINATION ( Aftro- 
nomy) an arch of the circle of the Declination, 
whereby the Declination of a ſtar is in | 


or diminiſhed by means ef the refraftion. 


DECLINING (declinans, L..) leaning or 


I bowing downwards or moving from. 


DECLIVOUS (declivis, L.) ſteep down« 
To DECOCT! (decofum, L.) to ſeeth or 


DECOCT'IBLE (decofibilisg L.) eaſy to 


be ſodden or boiled, 


DECOCTIVE (decoffivus, L. ) eafily ſod- 
den. N 
DECOC'TURE decoctura, L.) a decoction, 


a broth or liquor wherein things have been boiled. 


DECOLOR A/TION, a ſtaining or mar- 
ring the colour. | 


DE'/'COMPOUND (decompofitum, L. un 


| decompoſe, F.) a word. compoſed of more than 


two words, as indiſpoſition. 
DECOMPOSITION (with Apot besaries) 
is the reduction of a body into the parts or prin- 
cipals that it is compoſed or conſiſts of. 
DECORAMENT (decoramentum, L.) an 
ornament, an adorning. | 
DE'CORATED (decoratus, L. decore, F.) 
DECOR A'TIONS (with Architects) orna- 
ments in churches and other publick ediſices, 
or other things that inrich a building, trium- 
Bo 
DECOROUS 2 (decoroſus, L.) fair and 
DECOR OSE 5 lovely, beautiful, grace - 
ful, comely. | T 
Be | ' To 


9 
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To PECOR'TICATE (derorticere, L.) to | ative of earneſt intreaty or calling to ui 
| as Lydia, dic, 
DEFAIT” (in Heraldry) a beaſt whoſe eat | 


el or pull off the bark of trees. 

DECO'RUM (in Arcbitecture) is the ſuit- 
fng'and proportioning all the parts of a build- 
ing, ſo as will beſt become the fituation and 


defign, 1. e. different proſpetts are to be cho- 


ſen for ſeveral parts ef a building, according 
to the nature of the place, Ge. and muſt be 
different diſpoſitions and proportions for a pa- 
Jace to that of a church. | a 
DECREATION, a depriving of being, an 
annihilation of what has been created, | 


DECREP'ID (decrepitus, L. dacrepit, F.) 
worn out with age, ſo as to walk ſtooping, 


Ee. 5 

To DECREP/ITATE (of de and crepita- 
tum, L.) te reduce to powder, that makes a 
crackling noife. 


_ DECRE'TAL, a refcript or letter of. x: 


| Pope, whereby ſome point or queſtion in the 
_ ecclefiaftical Jaw, is ſolved or determined, F. 


1 RET 

* Bad þ ; 
| g ll 6 : / 
wo, Et, 3 « 


DECUM*BITURE (of decumbere, L. to 


lie down) a lying down, a being ſeized with 
a diſeaſe, ſo as to be forced to take to the bed. 
DECURTA “TI ON, the cutting or mak- 
ing ſhort. . | 
DECUS/SATION, a cutting a-crofs, or 
In the form of a letter X or ſtarwiſe. 


DECUSSORIUM (with Surgeons) an in- 


ſtrument with which the ſkin called Dura 
Mater being preſſed upwards is joined to the 
Kull, ſo that the corrupt matter gathered be- 
gween the ſkull and Dura Mater, may be 
et out at a hole made with a trepan, L. 

_ DEDE'CORATED (&dedecoratus, L.) diſ- 
Honoured, diſgraced. 7 7 8 
_ DEDEC'OROUS (dedecorus, L.) uncomely, 
unſeemly, diſhoneſt. Joe be 

DEDICATION Day, the feſtival of the 
dedication of a church, anciently obſerved in 


every pariſh with ſolemnity and good cheer, 


moſt of the ancient annual fairs are kept on 


that day, and they firſt aroſe from the con- 
_ courſe of people on the forementioned occa-. 


Kons. | 8 
- DEDITFTIOUS (degtirius, L.) yielding or 
elivering himſelf up into the pawer of ano- 


=, Op | 


 DEDU!CIBLENESS (of deducibilis, L.) 
capableneſs of being deducted, 555 


DEED Indented (in Law) an indentare, a 
writing ent into dents or notches on the top 


or fide, which conſifis of two or more parts; 
and in which it is expreſſed, that the parties 


concerned have interchangeably or ſeverally | 


ſet their hands and ſeals to every part of it. 
NEED Pal! - } is a fingle plain deed un. 
Polled DEED & indented, ſhewing that 
enly one of the parties has put his hand and 
cal to it, for the purpoſe therein mentioned. 
 DEEPNESS (deopneyre, Sax.) depth. 
DEE'SIS (3:n7i;, Gt.) a beſceching or in- 
treating. | | . 
DEESIS (with Rpetoricians) a figure fre- 
«cently uſed in oratory or poetry, on eccafion 


q 
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per omnes te deos oro. 


is cut off ſmooth, F. | 

DEFAT'I1G ABLENESS (of defatioas;i: 
L.) aptneſs to be tired. a W 

To DEFAULT“ (of defaute, of faute, F 
to render a perſon liable to ſome forfeit fin, 
amercement or puniſhment, by omittin 
fomething 
for bid, 

DEFAULT! (in Common Law) an offence 
in omitting to do what ought to be done. 


, fine, 


Yr y Z to do 
enjoined, or committing fomething 


defeuofite, F.) faultineſs, imperfection. 
Line of DEFE'NCE Ficban: (in Fertif.) is 
a right line drawn from the point or vertex 


of the baſtion to the concourſe of the Oppoſite | 


flank with the courtine. 

Line of DEFENCE Raſant (in Portif.) is 
the face of the baſtion continued to the cour- 
tine. | | | 

To be in a poſture of DEFENCE, is to be 
provided and in readineſs to oppoſe an enemy, 

DEFEND!ABLE (of defendere, I. defendre, 
F.) that may be defended, 1 

DEFEND'ERS, in ancient times, dięni. 
taries in church and ſtate to take care of the 
preſervation of the publick weal, to protect 


tereſt and cauſes of the church. 
DEF ENS IBLENESS (of defenſus, I.) 


capableneſs of being defended. 


DEFEN'SITIVES (with Surgeons) ban- 


| dages, plaiſters, or the like, uſed in curing 
| wounds, to moderate the violence of the yain, 


impreſſion of the external air, &c. 
DEFEN'SIVE 2 (deen, F.) that 
DEFEN'SITIVE $ which ſerves to de- 

fend, proper for defence. 

 DEFEN'SIVES 
 DEFEN'/SATIVES 
outwardly applied to prevent an inflammation. 


0 with Phyſicians, 


ance of humours from one part to another. 
DEFICIENCY 7 (of deficientia, L.) 
DEFI'CIENTNESS \ detect, 
ſhort, want, failing, 
DEFICIENT Hyperbola, a curve of that 
denomination, having only one aſymptote and 
- two hyperbolical legs, running out infinitely 
towards the ſides of the aſymptote, but the 
contrary ways. | 5 
DEFICIENT Numbers (in Arithmetich 
are numbers, all whoſe parts added together, 


amount to leſs than the integar, whole parts 
they are, as 8, whoſe parts 1, 2 and 4 make 


but 7, and ſo the parts of 16 make but 15 


ſmall front, to march thro' a narrow place. 
DE/FINITENESS (of definitus, L. defi" 
F.) certainty, limitedneſs. 


t10 


| DEFINITION, a 


_ DEFECT'IVENESS (of defe&ivuz, L. 


the poor and helpleſs, and maintain the in. 


&c.) medicines | 


DE/FERENTS. (with Anatomiſis) thoſe 
| veſſels of the body appointed for the convey« 


coming 


To DEF ILE, is to reduce an army to 4 


ſhort and plain deſceip- 
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| DEFORA 


lneſs, ill-fa 
ful idea, W 
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payment of 
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DEF/TA 


Venues of th 


DEGE 


down wild, 


JEGEN 


Fneracy, 


c 


DEGENFE 


kling frg; 


of 2 thing. with its nature and principal 
operties; alſo a deciſion or determination of 
Ae ; or it is an exact deſcription, ex- 


at | 5 thing by ſpiritual attributes. 
, K 'hing are neceſſary to make a de- 
„ iti | 
g CES yur be univerſal, i. e. it muſt con- 
* uin the whole thing deſired. f 
0 >. It muſt be proper, it muſt agree with 
i ing defined. 
ing 1 N be clearer than the thing de. 
fined, 7. e. it ought to render the idea of it 
my more plain and diſtin&t, and make us (as 
Wo much as can be) to underſtand the nature of 
1. it, and be ſerviceable to us to give a reaſon of 
4 its principal properties. 5 | 
* DEFINITION (wich Logicians) an unfold- 
= ing the eſſence or being of a thing, by its 
ute kind and difference. | VVV 
W DEFIN/ITIVENESS (of deffnitif, F.) de- 
Ae finittous, L.) decifiveneſs, &c. e 
8 To DEFLA'GRATE (deflagratum, L.) to 
o be iokindle and burn off in a crucible, a mixture 
mh of falt or ſome mineral body with a ſulphu- 
15 reous one, in order to purify the ſalt, or to 
wok make a Regulus of a mineral, | | 
OP DEFLEX'URE (deflexura, L.) a bending 
* downwards, a turning aſide or out of the way. 
oteſt DEFLEC!TION (of the rays of light) a 
e in. dending downwards, a turning aſide, a pro- 
perty different both from reflect ion and Re- 
L,) fraftion, the ſame which is called Inflection 
by Sir Iſaac Newton. 1 - 
bats DEFLORA/TION 2 raviſhing ; the tak- 
-uring DEFLOW'ERING S ing away a woman's 
pain rirginity ; alſo the taking away the beauty 
1 and Juſtre of a thing, e 
that DEFLOWE'RMENT (defloratio, L.) the 
to den a of deflowering a virgin; alſo the ſuffering 
of that act. 8 8 
ſciant, DE/'FLUOUS (defluus, L.) flowing, down, 


1icine WY fling, ſhedding, | 
nation. DEFLU'VIUM (among Botanifts) a diſ- 


thoſe ee in trees, whereby they loſe their bark. 


onvey - 7s diſtemper proceeds from a ſharp humour 
her. that diſſolves the glue, by means of which | 


. the bark is faſtened to the wood; and ſome- 
:oming | 

| DEFORM'EDNESS (deformitas, L.) ug- 
nee, ill-favouredneſs ; a diſpleaſing or pain- 


of that a 
ful idea, which is excited in the mind on 


ote and 
finitely 
but the 


formity which conſtitutes beauty, 3 
DEFRAY'MENT {of defrayer, F.) the 


bmetich) payment of expences, 

gether, WW DEFRICA'TION, a rubbing. F. 

fe parts DEF 'TARDAR, the treaſurer of the re- 
4 make ue of the Turkifb and Perfian empire, 


but 15 . *EGEN'ERA TED (ſpoken of Plants) 


(ow nN wild . | 


ny to a JEGEN'ER ATENESS (degeneratio, L.) 
place. g. . a being grown wild, out of kind, 


Gs deßm U ; 8 

. Rariox, the 28 of failing or 

eſeripe t from a mare perfect er valuable kind 
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times it is occaſioned by too great drought, L. 


«count of ſome object that wants that uni- 


1 D E | 2 - 
or condition to a leſs 3 a deviation frem the 
virtue of anceſtors, Hs : 

DEGLU'TINATED (deglutinarus, L.) 
unglued, 7 

DEGLUTTTION, a ſwallowing down 5 
that action in living creatures, by which that 
which is chew'd in the mouth, or any liquor, 
deſcends into the ſtomach by the motion and 
contraction of the fibres of the gullet. 

DEGRADA'TION, a deprading, the act 
of depriving or ſtripping a perſon tor ever of 
a dignity or degree of honour, &c, * 
To DEGRA'/VATE (degravatem, L.) to 
| make heavy, to burden. „ 


1 


or condition, that is as it were aſcending and 
deſcending. : | 
DEGREE-(with Aſtron.) is the 360th part 
of the circumference of any eircle ; a degree 
is divided into 60 parts called Minutes, and 
each Minute into 60 parts called Seconds, and 
ſo into Thirds, &c, The ſpace of one degree 
in the heavens is accounted to anſwer to 60 
miles on earth. . . 
DEGREE (in Fortif.) is a ſmall part of an 
arch of a circle (the circle containing 360 
degrees) which ſerves for the meaſaring the 
content of the angle, ſo an angle is ſaid to be 
of 10, 20, Jo, 40, 50 or 60 degrees, Cc. 
DEGREES of Fire (with Chymiſts) are ac- 


the 2d a degree of heat juſt to warm the veſ- 
ſe] ſenſibly, made by four or five coals, and 
ſo that a man may endure his hand upon it 
for ſome time; the zd is when there is heat 


great a heat as can poſſibly be made in a fur- 
| nace + but all theſe degrees of heat admit of 
ſome variations, according to the peculiar cir- 


quantity of matter to be heated, &c. 
DEICIDE (from deus and cædo, L.) the 
murder of God; the act of killing God: it 


bleſſed Saviour. | ; 

Explain how perfection ſuffered pain, 
Almighty Ianguiſh'd, and eternal dy'd 3 _ 

How by her patient vi&or death was ſlain, 
And earth profan'd, yet bleſs'd with de:cide. 

| | „ 

| (dbjection, F. de- 
jectio, L.) a lows 


DETECTION 

1 DEFECTEDNESS 8 

neſs of ſpirits, melancholy. 

| What beſides 

Of ſorrow and deſection, and deſpair, 

Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring, 

Departure from this happy place. | 
Milt. Par, bf. 

going to. ſtool, 5 

DEJECTURE, The excrements. 
DETECTION (with Aftr-l.) is faid of the 
up when in their detriment, i. e, when 


b 


DEGREE / (degre, F.) ſtep; alſo any ſtate 


counted four. The firſt is the moſt gentle 
heat of all, made only by two or three coals; 


ſufficient to make a veſſel containing five or 
fix quarts of water boil z the 4th degree is as 


cumſtances of the operations, furnace, veſſels, 


is only uſed in ſpeaking of the death of our 


2. Weakneſs, inability : 3. (in medicine) a 
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they have loſt their force or influence by rea- 
ſon of being in oppoſition to ſome others, 
which check and counter · act them. | 

DE JECTION (with Phyſicians) the art of 
ch jectint or evacuating the excrements by means 

of the periſta}tick motion of the guts. 

DEI JUDICIUM (i. e. the judgment of 
God, ſo called, becauſe it was accounted an 
appeal to God for the juſtice of a cauſe ; and 
that the decifion was according to the ap- 
pointment of divine providence) the old Saxon 
manner of trial by Ordeal. 


DEINCLIUNERS (in Dialling) fuch dials | 


as both decline and incline; or recline at the 
ſame time. | V 
DEI PARO US (deiparus, L. of deus, a God, 
and pario to bring forth, L.) that beareth or 
bringeth forth a god. 
DEIS'TICAL (of de:fte, F. of deus, L.) of 
deiſm or Deiſts. Th 


DEIS'T ICALNESS (of deifte, F. deus, L.) 


geiftical principles, 

DE'ISTS (of Deus, L. God) a ſet among 
the Chriſtians of moſt or all denominations, 
who believe there is one God, a providence, 
the immortality of the ſoul, virtue and vice, 
rewards and puniſhments ; but reject revela- 
tion, and believe no more than what natural 
light diſcovers to them, and believe no other 
article of the Chriſtian religion, or any other, 
—  DEIVIRILE (among School Divines) is a 

term uſed to ſignify ſomething both divine and 

 Kuman, of Deus, God, and Virlis, pertaining 
to man. „ 6 | 
 __ DELACRYMA'TION, a falling down of 
| the humours, the wateriſhneſs of the eyes, 
- er a weeping much. IL. | = 
DELACTATION, a weaning from the 


dreaſt. 
 DELAP'SED (delapſus, L.) ſliding or ſlid- 
2 den down, L. | | 
DELASSATTION, a tiring or wearying, L. 
DELECT'ABLENESS, delightfulneſs, 
leaſantneſs. 


DELECTANE Os (delactaneus, L.) de- 


lightſome, pleaſant. 

DEL'EGATES, are commiſſioners of ap- 
peal, appointed by the king under the great 
ſeal in caſes of appeals from the eccleſiaſtical 


Court. | 5 | 
To DELE 2 (of delere, L.) to blot 
To DELE'TE out. 1 51 


DELETERIUM (prob. of den, Gr. to 
Kurt) any thing that is ef a deadly poiſonous 
or miſchievous quality. _ * 
DELF (of delpan, Sax. to delve or dig) a 
mie or quarry. | =P 
DELIACAL Problem, a famous problem 
among the antient mathematicians about 
_ doubling the cube. 
_ DELIBATED (de/ibatus, L.) taſted, 
| DELIB'ERATIVE KRbetorich, is that 
which is employed in proving a thing, or con- 
vincing an aſſembly of it, in order to induce 
mem x0 put it in execution, 


|  DELIBRA'TION, a pealing or taking of 


the bark, Lo | | 

DEL'ICATENESS (delicie, delicateſſ; F,) 
daintineſs, niceneſs, tenderneſs, AA 
DEL!ICATUDE (delicatudo, 


L.) delici. 

DELI/CIOUSNESS (of delicioſus, 1, ) 
ſweetneſs of taſte, Sc. 
DELICIOS'ITY (deliciofitas) L.) delici« 
ouſneſs. 

DELICIO'SE (delicioſus, L.) very delicious 
or ſweet. & 
DELiGHT'FULNESS 2 (of delicie, .) 
DELIGHT'SOMNESS 5 delice, F. and 
Fulneryre, Sex.) very pleaſant, 

DELIN'EATED (delineatus, L.) drawnay 
with the out lines, pourtray'd, repreſented 
by draught or picture. e 

„ DELINITMENT (delinimentum, L. ) a mi- 
tigating or aſſwaging. 133 


ſweoning, I. ; | 

DELIY/RAMENT (deliramentum, 
dotage or doting. 

DELIR'IOUS (of delirium, L. delire, F.) 
doting or being light-headecd. 

DELIVEREK (of delivrer, F. liberater, 
L.) one who frees from. | 
 DELITIGA'TiON, a ſtriving, a child. 
ing, a contending. L. 5 


L.) a 


ſtellation conſiſting of ten ſtars. 
DEL PH Os, a city in Bæœotia. 5 
DELTOIDES (of 4 the Greek Axa, and 
«T©-, ſhape) a triangular muſcle ariſing from 
the clavicular, from the upper proceſs of the 
ſhoulder-blade ; as alſo from the proceſs of the 
ſame, called ſptniforme, and is faſtened to the 
middle of the ſhoulder-bone, which it lifts 
directly upwards, Se. | 
| DELTO'TON (drr, Gr.) a conſtel. 
latwn or cluſter of fix ſtars, in form reſem- 


lus Lr 


or over flowing of the earth either in part 0: 
| the whole by water, | | 

DELUMBA'TION, a beating or breaking 
of the loins, L. | 1 


Domi nicum, and is oppoſed to Feodum er fee, 
which ſignifies land held of a ſuperior lord, 
| Indeed (the land of the crown only accepted) 
there is no land that is not held of ſome ſope- 


diately, do {© 
when a man, in pleading, would intimate 


be fo him and his heirs for ever; yet it is not 


true demain, but depends upon 4 ſyperi0r 


j 


eee e animi, a fainting away or 


DEL'PHIN (in Afronomy) a northern con | 


bling the letter A, called otherwiſe Triangue! 


ELUGE (diluvizm, L.) an inundation 


| DEMAINy that land which a man 
DEMEAN > holds originally of himſelf, 
. DEMESN IJ which the Ci vilians call 


rior becauſe all, either mediately or imme · 
nd on the crown; ſo that 


that his land is his own, he pleads that he aua 
| ſeized or poſſeſſed thereof in his demain 4 4 
fee; and by this he means, that tho his land 
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 DEMI-1 


DEMAND! (ip Lew). d. e calling 
of vpon a perſon for any ng due. mb ed $451 
* *DEMER'SED  (demerſus, L.) plunged, 
A 95 " I Baſtion (in FRE) a baſtion 
1. that has only one face and one flank. 

" DEMI Canon of the leaft fixe (with Gun- 
L.) ert) a great gun, carrying a ball of fix inches 
5 diameter, and chirty pound weight, requires 
lei. I : charge of edel de pound of powder, 
| and will carry a ball point blank 1 56 paces. 
cious This gun weighs 5400 pounds; is in length 
| fom ten to eleven feet, and the diameter at 
L.) the bore is fix inches one-fourth. | - | 
and DEMI canon Ordinary (with Gunners) car- 
ries a ball fix inches one ſixth diameter, and 
OY thirty two pound weight; requires a barge 
ented of ſeventeen pound and half of powder, weighs 
600 pound; is in length twelve feet; the | 
OM diameter at the boxe fix inches and a half, and 
carries a ball 164 paceess. 
ay ok DEMI Cabos | 2 (with | Gun- 1 
„ encarties a ball of fix inches three eighths dia- 
*) a meter, and 36 pound weight; requires a charge 
„en pound of pewder; weighs; 6000 pound; 
„ F. 5s in length 13 foot; the diameter at the bore | 
js fix inches three fourths, and. carries, a ball | 
rator, | vpon a point blank 180 pacess. 
: DEMI-CUL'VERINE ; (of demi and cou- | 
chill. korine, F.) a piece of ordnance of ſeveral ſorts 

DEMI-CULVERINE Ordinary (with Gun- 
n con- ner.) is in weight 2700 pound, is ten feet 
| long; diameter at the bore four inches and 
5 half; requires a charge of ſeven, pound, four 
45 and ounces of powder; the ball is four inches 
g from one fouth diameter, and in weight ten pound 
of 2 eleyen ounces; and ſhoots upon a point blank 
* 175 bces, i Mio" oF'4 
to the DEMI-CULVERINE of the leaſt ſize, is 
0 lifts a piece of ordnance, in weight 3000 pound; 

in length from nine to ten feet, the diameter 
onſtele at the bore four inches one fourth; requires a 
reſems) charge of fix pound one fourth powder; car- 
nangu. nes a ball of nine pound 185 and four 
HT inches one fourth diameter, will ſhoot upon a | 
ae point blank 174 paces. 05 44 | 1 
* DEMI-CULVERINE Extraordinary, a 
; pece of ordnance of 3000 pound weight, 
reaking is ten feet one third long, four inches three 
| fourths diameter at the bore, requires a charge 
n wif (eisht pound and half of powder, and a ball 
him | of four inches and a half diameter, and twelve 
0 ” Pond eleven ounces weight, and will ſhoot 
n point, blank 178 paces. 
or " DEMI-DTTONE (with Muſicians) the 
ou } lame as Tierce Minor. ry Ne, 166 
We, 2EMI-GORGE (in Fortif.) is half the 
a * or entrance into the baſtion, but not 
. laken from angle to angle, where the baſtion 
* * the courtin, but from the angle at the 
F 4 f! ar to the centre of the baſtion, or the 
115 * 50 e that the courtins would make, if they 
_— Þ e lengthened to meet in the baſtion. 
r W 5 MI-HAQUE, a fort of gun. See Hague. 
om ; EMI-LUN 2 A half moon, F . 
MAN: : 


N & 


| 4 bo 


| gravity. _ 


D E 
DEMI-SANG (Law term) of the: half 
blood; as when a man has iſſue by his wife, * 
either ſon or daughter, and upon the death 
of his wife he marries another, and has alſo a 
ſon or daughter by her; theſe ſons or daugh- 
| ters are commonly called ba. brot bers, or 


: . 
— 


o 


 balf-fiters, or of the balf-bleod, F. 

DEM IUR'G IC (demiurgicus . Ina wzyinds 
of e-, the publick and ipyey, Gr. work) 
of or pertaining to a creator, -- +, 


” 


aiuwysy accord 


DE MONS (A ing to ſome 
of dagto hal, todittribute, to adminiſter, others 
of deixe au, to make afraid, others of dat, 
Gr. to know); were certain ſpirits or genii, 
who are reported to have appeared to men, 
either to ſerve them or do them hurt. 
_.DEMON'STRABLENESS, plainneſs or 
ealineſs to be demonſtrated, capableneſy of 
demonſtration, _ TE "Fas ? 
. DEMONSTR A'TION (with Philoſophers) 
a ſyllogiſm in form, containing a clear and 
invincible truth of a propoſition, | 
DEMONSTRATION (with | Logicians) 
an argument ſo convincing, that the concluſion 
muſt neceſſarily be infallibſe. 

A Paſitive DEMONSTRATION, is one 
which proceeding by affirmative and evident 
propoſitions, dependent on each other, ends 


in the thing to be demonſtrated. 
A Negative DEMO 


| IONSTRATION, is 
whereby a thing is ſhewn to be ſuch from 
ſome abſurdity that would follow, if it were 
othe: wiſe. 1 : | 


A DEMONSTRATION à Priore, one 
whereby an effect is proved from a cauſe ; or 
clufion by ſomething” previous, either a 
cn or an antecedents. ¾ ono ion 
A DEMONSTRATION à Poſeertore, is 
one whereby either a cauſe is proved from an 
effect, or a concluſion by ſomething poſterior, 


a concluſior 


either an effect or a conſequent, , 5 
A Geometrical DEMONSTRATION, one 
framed from reaſoning drawn from the ele- 
ments of Euclid. „ 

A. M:cbanical DEMONSTRATION, is 


one whoſe reaſonings are drawn from rules of 


o 


mechanicks. V 

DEMONSTRATION (with Mathemati- 
cians) a chain of arguments depending one 
upon another, and originally founded on firſt 
and ſelf evident principles, or plain propoſi- 
tions raiſed. and proved from them; ſo that 
in the concluſion it ends in the invincible proof 
of the thing to be demonſtrate. 


DEMON'STRATIVE (wich Rhetoricians 


| one of the generg or kinds of eloquence, uſ 


in the compoſing panegyricks, invectives, c. 
DEMONSTRATIVENESS, aptneſs for 
demonſtration 4 | 
- DEMON'STRATORY (demonſtratorius, 
L.) belonging to. demonſtration. , .. _ 
DEMURENESS, reſerveineſs, affected 


EMUR'R (demeurer, F. of demorari, 


\ 


To D 


L.) to put in 1 2 or objections in A ſui 


di 


5 x 


. * "9 


5 * = 


to delay or put off a further hearing. Ia, of 'man bebe bined as if a man Were eby 
Chancery, a defendant demurs to à plaintiff | killed by the accidental fall of a tree, or tun | 
bill, by affirming that it is defective in ſuch | over by a catt-wheel ; then the tree or eim uniſhme 
or ſuch a point, and demands the judgment of] wheel, or cart and horſes, is to he fold, ang Cher hit 
the court vpon it, if he ſhall be obliged to | the money to be given to the poor. 5 DEPR 
make any farther or other anſwer to it. '| DEOP/PILATIVES (in Pharmacy) me. down in p 
DEN (in Old Records) a low place, and is ad- dicines which ſoften, reſolve and remove ob To Dl 
ded to the names of ſeveral towns and villages ſtructionss. : ich orf 
in the ſame ſenſe, as Tenderden in Kent, &c. | T'6 DEPAU'PERATE (depauperatum L. DE PR 
' DENA/RII DE CHARITATE, Vbit- a or make pobr, being cauz 
fun farthings, an ancient cuſtomary oblation to PEPECULA TOR, one that robs the DE'PR 
the cathedral about V bitſuntide, when the | commonwealth 3 or imbezzles the publick the ſtrait 
prieſt of the pariſh, and many of the pariſhioners | treaſure, EB e hall of th 
went to viſit the mother-chutch, | DEPEN'CILLED 2 (of de and penecillu wards; it 
- DENA'RIUS, a Roman ſilver coin, mark- | DEPEN'SILLED I L. pencil) debencd  DEPR 
ed with the letter X, it being in value 10 | or drawn ovt with a pencil, ed in the | 
aſſes, or about 7 pence half-penny Engliſh, L.] To DEPHLEG'/MATE (in Chymiſiry) in DEPR 
DENARIUS DEI (i. e. God's Penny) to clear any thing from phlegm or Water: 2 leſſening t 
earneſt money; ſo termed, becauſe in ancient | a ſpirit is ſaid to be well dephlegmated, when  DEPR] 
times, the money that was laid down to bind | it is made pure by being rectified” and diſtillel act of dive 
any bargain or agreement, was given to God, over, again, and either wholly,” or as much a motion 0! 
#. e. either to the church or poor. L. may be, cleared of all water and phlægm. DE PRI 
DENARRABLE (denarrabilis, L.) that] DEPHLEOM'D. See to depbleprrate, | ſome grea 
may be related. J DEPLO'RABLENESS, Eu att enen. ever depri 
DENARRA'TION, a narration. L. DEPLU'MATED (deplumatus, L.) having DEPRI 
DENTRI“TES (of d, Gr.) a fort of | the feathers taken fl. niſter is ſo 
- whitiſh or aſh-colour'd tones, Which are ſeen | DPEPLU MED (deplume, F.) deplumated, To DE. 
i Te. EEE DEPOR T deportmertt, behaviour, Milton. flower, to 
DENEB (With Aſtronomers) a ſtar called | DEPORTA'TION (among the Romani) DEPUL 
otherwiſe Cauda lucida, or the lion's tail. Þ a fort of baniſhment, by which ſome iſland away, ave 
DENSATION, a making thick. ' | or other was aſſigned for the baniſhed perſon To DE' 
_ © DENSE/NESS- (denfiras, L.) a quality be- to abide in, with a prohibition not to ſtir out nfy, to {+ 
longing to compact bodies; thickneſs, a pro- | upon pain of death. II. part of an) 
perty of bodies whereby they contain ſuch a | To DEPO/SE (depoſitum, of deponere, L.) DE PU. 
quantity of matter under ſuch a bulk. | to lay a thing down or to pledge it as a ſeca- from dregs 
 __ DEN'YTALS (Dentales, L.) ſuch letters in rity for the performance of a contract; alſo DEP/U' 
| pronouncing which the teeth are abſolutely | to ſequeſter or ftrip a perſon: of his dignity. who execu 
neceſſary, are by Gra marians ſo called. It is different from abdication in this, that ab. mother m 
© DENTATLIS Lapis (in Pharmacy) a kind dication is taken to be the voluntary act of forfeiture, 
of ſhe}l, which being pulveriz'd, is us'd in | the perſon who poſſeſſes the office or dignity ; loſe his offi 
medicaments as an excellent Alkali, but depoſition is an obliging him to quit it by DERAI 
- DENTAR/PAGA (of dens, L. a tooth, | force; it is pretty much the ſame with de. dicharge « 
and ag, Gr.) a ſurgeon's inftrument for | privation and degradation; but the latter in- applied to f 
F > he bes deed is uſually attended with more formality I their orders 
DENTA'TED (dentatus, L.) having teeth. and ceremonies. | DEREL 
DENTIC'ULATED (denticulatus, L.) | DEPQS!T (depofitum, L.) the thing put laken by tl 
having teeth, or jagge. into the hands of another to keep, _ DERI'S 
DEN T' EP (of dentatus, L.) having notches | DEPOSIT (depofitum, L. depit, F.) 2 (odo be l. 
like teeth. f es 04 Ag nee 05» SC n 1 DERIV. 
© DENTIL/OQUIST (dentiloguas, L.) one} DEPOSUTIO (with Grammarians) the or ſtream, 
that ſpeaketh through the teeth, ending of the dimenſions of a Latin or Gret or turning | 
 DENTIL'OQUY (dentiloguiam, L.) a | verſe; ſo as to find out, whether it be per- DERM/ 
ſpeaking through the teten. | fect, redundant or deficient. L. Gr) an ep] 
 DENU'DATED (denudatus, .) made | DEPOS'ITUM, a pledge left in the hands brance that 
naked or bare. Iof another, or in a place; alſo a wager. I. DEROC 
" DENUMERA'TION, a preſent paying | Simple DEPOSITUM (in Law) is eithet Wl toy, der 
gown « f money. | I.skÜ neceſſary or voluniary ; neceſſary as in caſe.of WF DEROG 
 DENUN'TIATED (denunciatus, L.) de. Fire, Shipwreck, &c. a Bla. 
nounced, ³. dd“... DEPOSITUM, that which DER'VI 
To DEOBSTRUCT (with Phyſicians) is | committed by choice. 3 DER TVI 
to remove obſtructions or ſtoppages ; to open | Fudiciary DEPOSITUM, is when a thing, iN Ponks whe 
the pores of the body. . e right of which is conteſted between te a Very auſte 
| DEODAND ee . dandum Deo, | or more perſons, is depoſited in the hands of DESC 
1. e. to be devoted to God) a t ing as it were 2 third perſon, by the decree of the judge. ys diſc 
tvrfcited tg God, to atone for the vrolent death | DEPRECA'TION (in Rberarien) 4 | lr 
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* DEROG/ATORINTESs, 


D E 
whereby the 


"(on or thing, or prays for ſome evil or 
dale e dee him; who ſpeaks blen, 
either himſelf or his adverſary. 
DEPRE'CIATED (depreciatus, 
down in price or undervalued, 
To DEPREHE/ND.- (deprebendere, L.) to 


catch or ſieze unawares. 


DEPREHEN'SIBLENESS, capableneſs of | 


being caught or underſtood. 


DE'PRIMENS 
the ſtrait muſcles, which moves the globe or 


hall of the eye, which ſerves to pull it down= | 


wards; it is alſo called humilis, IL. 
"DEPRE/TIATED (d pretiatus, L.) leſſen- 
ed in the price, undervalued, vilified. 


DEPRETIA'TION, an undervaluing, a 


leſening the eſteem or value, &c. L. 
" DEPRIVATION {in the Cannon Law) the 
20 of diveſting or taking away a ſpiritual pro- 
motion of dignity. 9. | 
DEPRIVATION à benefcio, is when for 
ſome great crime a miniſter is wholly and for 
ever deprived of his benefice or living. | 
DEPRIVATION 4 officroy, is when a mi- 
niſter is ſor ever deprived of his office. 


' ToDEPU'CELATE (depucelery F.) to de- 


flower, to bereave of virginity. 


DEPUL'SORY (depulſorius, L.) putting a- | 


away, averting. 1 460 | 
To DE'PURATE (depuratum, L.) to pu- 
nfy, to ſeparate the 
part of any thing. . 
DEPU'RED, purified, defecated, cleared 
„„ 5 
DE PCTV (in the ſenſe of the Law) one 
who executes any office, &c. in the right of 
another man; for whoſe miſdemeanour or 


forfeiture, the perſon for whom he acts ſhall | 


loſe his office, 

DERAIGN'MENT (with Civilians) a 
diſcharge of a profeſſion ; a term ſometimes 
applied to ſuch religious perſons, who forſook 
their orders, + | p 

DERELICT" Lands, 
laken by the ſea. | 

DERI'SORY (deriſorius, L.) ridiculous, 
aſoto be laughed at. | 

DERIVA'TION (of de and rivus, a river 
or ſtream, L.) properly a draining of water 
or turning its courſe, | T6 


ſuch lands as are for- 


DERMATO'DES (of Sigua, the ſkin, | 
Cr.) an ephithet given to the exterior mem- | 


France that inveſts the brain, ſkin-like, | 
DEROG'/ATIVE (derogativus, L.) dero- 
Rory, detracting from the worth of. 


tendency to de- 


DER'VICES 2 (NN, a beggar, Heb 
gar, Heb.) 
DER!VISES among the Turks, a ſort of 


monks who roteſs extr t ö 
i very where life. xtreme poverty, and lead 


, PESCAN'T (in a metapborical ſenſe) a con- 
ned diſcourſe or comment, a large para- 


pure from 0 the impure 1 ou * ; - „ . „ S 
1 ficial, inaccurate definition of a thing, giviag 


orator invakes the ad of ſome 


(with Anatomifis) one of 


me. od 


— 


- 
4 
t * 


DESCcENDING (deſcendens, - L.) falling 
or moving from below downwards, 
1 DESCENDING latitude (Aftron.) is the 
latitude of a planet in its return the 


L.) cried nodes to the equator. 


| DESCEN'SIONAL Difference '(Aftron.) 
is the difference between the right and oblique 
| aſcenſion of the ſame ftar. © dark the 
Lineal DESCENT", is that which is con- 
vey'd down in a right line from the grand- 
father to the father, and from the father to 
the fon, and from the ſon to the grandſon. 
Collateral DESCENT, is that which ſprings 
out of the fide of the line or blood, as from a 
man to his brother, nephew, Sc, © 
DESCENT (in Mechanicks) is the motion 
or tendency of a body towards the centre of 
the earth, either directly or obliquely, © 
DESCENT into a moat or ditch (in Forti- 
fication) is a deep digging into the earth of the 
covered way, in the form of a trench; the 
top of which is covered with planks or wat- 
tles bound cloſe together, and wel! loaded 
with earth, to ſecure the ſoldiers againſt fire, 
in their paſſage into the moat orditch. _ 
To DESCRI'BE (deſcribere, L.) to write 
| out or ſet down in writing. 
To DESCRIBE (in Language) is to explain. 
To DESCRIBE (in Ke Painting, 
&c.) to draw the form of a thing, to repreſent, 
\ DESCRIP'TION, as to its outward ap- 
pearance, reſembles a definition, it is a ſuper- 


a fort of knowledge thereof; from ſome ac- 
cidents and circumſtances peculiar to it, which” 
determine it enough to give an idea, which 
may diſtinguiſh it from other things, but 
without explaining its nature or eflence, _ 
DESCRIPTS/(with Betanick Writers) ſuch 
plants as are deſcribed. 5 
 DESECRA'TION a unhallowing, a pro- 
phaning. e e LIE a 
A DE'SART (deſertum, L.) a wilderneſs, 
a large wild part of a country, a ſolitary, lone - 
ſome place. 5 1 5 
 DESER TLESS, without merit, undeſerving. 
DESICCATIVE Medicines, thoſe that 
are of a drying quality. „ 
A DESICCATIVE (with Phyficians) 2 
dry ing plaiſter or ointment. | 


To DESI!DE (defidere, L.) to fink or fall 
down. Win 8 8 

DESIDHOSE (deſidioſus, ml) idle, 

DESID/IOUS F flothful, lazy, fluggifh. 


| DESI/GN, reſpecting Arts and Sciences, de. 


notes the thought, plan, geometrical repreſen - 
tation, eo | 2 

DESIGN (in Painting) the firſt draught or 
ſketch of a picture; or in general is the thought 
that the artiſt had about any great piece; 


whether the contours or outlines be only drawn, 


or whether the piece has the ſhadows or the 
colours; ſo that if there appears much kill or 
judgment, it is common to ſay, the De gn 


hraſe on any ſubje ct. EY, 


is great and noble, 
TY DESIGN 


\ | wg N Song l 1 — 
D E | 
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Yi. g) is alſo uſed to ſigni- Kh 12 bbs ale 4 the ne 
Kar ray Ae the proportic ns and 2 is wb vel ry the ſame, that with dz 
UN Y which thoſe objects ought to DESTITUTENESS, 2 bei PETR 
and ns be p T imitation of nature, left without, — 7 7 ri being forſaken o DPI 

DESIGNA'TiON juſt imitation of nature. DESTRUCTIBIL/ITY, - 188 Er 
RF ION, an appointment, de- being deſtroyed TY, a capableneſ of OY 

1 mination; alſo the marking the DESTRUCT' | 
; DESIP1 nd boundings of an eſtate. | ture, Ge IVENESS, deſtroying na caſe 
i Ne ENCE) with Phyſicians) the do- DESUMATORY We | 1 
| DES IP! of a fick perſon. hot-houſe or bagnic 3 L.) an " DETU 
* & Kh nn, L.) fooliſh, DESUETE eee, 1.7 outer 1 
= DESIR'ABLENESS r SM DESULTO'RES erſ uſe, turbing. 4 
HIRE: 5 S, worthineſs to be DESULTO/RI! 5 | mo - wilt of DEVE 

| | . ; ; | leap fro „ WAO uſed t 0 

F i 

Me of the a ence of a- | . DESUL'TO . ; p 
in. * 2 enjoyment of which | one ing 6s ker, SS, the ſkipping from 7 
I x all pleaſure and delight; longing, DESUL'/TURE 4 1 DEVE 
| DESI/ROL entreaty or requeſt. from one horſe t ( - te. L.) a vaulting ſhelvingne 

2X NE ESR, earneſtneſs, defire. DETACH'E 5 er 8 DEVE 
ERR, 1 hor. ſolitarineſs, uncom- demi- lunes, ee ny mn Fortification) 5 Ty hel 

' DES/QL ATORY (ds waſte. 3 even baſtions, when ſ⸗ crown- worker, and * 7, DE 
ing deſolate, belong (deſolatorius, L.) mak- | from the body of th 17 tn when a w 
3 „ eee to deſolation; com- DET ER GGENT 0 Ane 5 mitive or 

DESPAT/R (deſparati | ee eee DEVIL 
the reflection of wy n L. deſeſpoir. F.) DETERGENTS (in Ph 2 | DEV1: 

e foes 5 mind upon the-unattain- cines, which mundif Ng Melt) ſuch medi. of fomen 
different effec e good, which is the cauſe of | viſcid and gluti y, cleanſe and carry of tence app 
times 6 eats in the minds of men, ſome- | the body. glutinous 2umours that adhere to EA 
_ EY Ing pain and uncaſineſs, and ſome- DETER” IN ; 5 Fo DE'VI 
4 oy r 3 8 Tei Hane e e capableneſs of neſs, aptr 
CE INGNESS (deſpa- 3 | Bryn ned or decided. * 
N hopes. ( eſperatio, L.) a e e erarmgmEs po Ra os 
| I eneſs, | NEIS, po- red, 
e ee Lege (of deſperare, L.) DETERMINA'TION (in Pie DEvIs 
n o daringneſs, furiouſneſs. diſpoſition or (in Phyſics) the bowelled 
fame as Deſpiceb . E (deſpicabilis, L.) the | way. 5 e Of. 4 body unt one To DE 
DESPI'SA o . DETERMINATIO 33 rupt or m 
os CE ea (of deſpicere, L. to | the action by 9 (with Philoſopher) | DEVO 
e DESPONSA'T - 573 to be deſpiſed. | reſtrained to act, or Wee W " DEVO 
W | (deſponſatus, 1 ; 5 act, this 
E ln ng nn 
yermert when a prince having ned an | cauſe as when an . iy. = 
avioiute. power over his people, is ne n | cauſe, as when an artiſt determires an i | EV 
guided or controlled by the 1 no longer | ftrument to a certain action, pn pn 
OI e e n action; or from the WW bly uſe, 
. ee ee e NS Crs 100 
| : 2 e | | be'4 by 7 - ; nſes are laid to 1. Theft 

70 DESPUMATE (4 government. Moral DETERMINA N, © * E 
fcum or clarify liquor n L.) to | proceeds from a cavſe wig Frags wy 5 2 

DE r „„ e is den 
ſcale 18 5 I 1.) Aang R2 eee perſuading, or al- 4 Prayer 

DESSERT (deflires Oo NG Ro rr 1 . 

" DESERT (Ur, the core at when Ga exces and pi + cot a ſil 

e ee extraction of the e ry to all the operations of tht ” 

ho par Wi ich are rarefied : | O / , Th 
vapour or ſmok „ ee into To DET E. 1 ; 5. e ft 
DES TIN AT ED ” 4 n fire. 4 and terminus, RET 4 8 3 oh Saving 
| DESTINATE F F.) appoir L. din? | bounds) to judge or Rs liter mo atefu] | 

W £5, .) appointed, deter- | verſ 1 e a mat ter in contro- Deſcends 

DES I NY condemned to. 35 130 of queſtion ; to put an end to a Matty Directed ; 

a Nam or 0 85 ith Pagan Philoſof bers) was PF pat ine, to diſpoſe, to reſolve, purP® ſe or And wor! 
with We TT qa or virtue, which DETER/STVENESS i : chief 

e le le wiſdom conducts what Aktion of DET 5 cleanſing quality: Of all his 

8888 ppears irregular and fortuitous, man is ſy 40 — 5 (in Law) is when 4 | 

| eh < eliver vp his truſt. DEO 
| | DETRAC-| 


DE 


\DETRAC'TIVE, apt to det. 
DETRAC'TIVEN ESS, detraQting quality 


e 


8 " ETRIMENT" ALNESS, prejudicialneſs, 
de DETRIMEN TOS (detrimertoſus, L.) 
i cauſing damage or loſs; hurtful, oh 
na- | DETRUN'CATED (derruncatus, L.) cut 
« chopped of; beheaded. © 
an " DETURBA'TION, a cafting or throwing 
down * on high 3 alſo a troubling or diſ- 
Ng, i» . 
y of u ER/GENCE (devergentia, L.) a de- 
i to vexity or declivity, 7 which any thing tends 
> lines downward. 
1 © EVER! (dewexus, L.) hollow like a val- 
from ley ; bowed down, bending. Fe 
DEVEX/ION, devexity, bendingneſs or. 
Iting ſhelvingneſs. L. Ig 5 
DEVEX'NESS (devexitas, L.) bending- | 
) are neſs, ſhelving downwards. 5 
, and % DE'VIATE (with Grammarians) is 
lance when a word varies from the ſenſe of its pri- | 
mitive or original. 353 
8 off, DEVICE T is underſtood to fignify an 
0 DEVISE emblem, or a repreſentation | 
medi- of ſome natural body, with a motto or ſen- 
ry off tence app'ied in a figurative ſenſe, to the ad- 
ere to vantage of ſome perſon. | 
DE'VIOUSNESS of devius, L) ſwerving- 
els of neſs, aptneſs to go out of the way, _ 
DEVIRGINATED (devirginatus, L.) de- 
{s, bo flowered. or Hop 5 
DEVISCERATED (deviſceratus, L.) im- 
) the bowelled, having the bowels taken out, 
5 one To DEVUTIATE (devitiatum, L.) to cor- 
rupt or marr, to deflower. 5 
ler DEVOCA#TION, a calling down, L. 
ted or DEVOID? (of de and vuide, F.) empty of. 
that, To DEVOLATE (devolatum, L.) to fly 
away or down. JJ Og 
(with DEVOLA'/TION, a devouring or conſum- | 
fficient ing, L. | SO Oy 
an in- DEVO/TED (dævotus, L.) ſet apart for 
m the hey uſe; attach'd, ſtrongly inclined to. 
ncy of DEVOTION (dewotion, F. dewotio, L.) 
ſaid to J. The ſtate of being conſecrated or dedicated: 
ne pre- 2. piety, acts of religion: 3. an act of exter- 
| nal worſhip, | Ag, 
> which In vain doth man the name of Juſt expect, 
norat- If his devotions he to God neglect. Denham, 
or ad- 4 Prayer, exprefſion of devotion, | 
| An aged holy man, 
an aft That day and night ſaid his dewotion, 
id cauſe No other worldly buſineſs did apply. 
s of the | Fairy Queen, b. i. 
5- The ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong ſenſe 
e, of de 0! dependance upon God. | 
appoint Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
contro: Deſcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
matter; reed in dewotion, to adore : 
poſe or Aud ry rg God ſupreme, who made him 
chie 
py Of all his works, | | 9 
when d Milt. Par, Loft, b. vii. 1. $14. 
TRACE DEVOTIONAL, pertaining to devotion 4 


| DEWYY, having 


diabolique, F. of Siabohn®-, of N. 


1 


annexed to worſhip, religious. 25 
DEVOTIONALIST, a man zealous witk- 
out knowledge, ſuperſtiriouſly devout. | 
DEVOUR'INGNESS (of deworatio, L. ) 
devouring nature, &c. 
DEVOUT (devotus, L.) 1. Pious, reli- 
gious, devoted to holy duties. | % 
We muſt be conſtant andgevort in the wor- 
ſhip of our God, and ready in all acts of be- 
nevolence to our neighbour. | 
| | | Roger's Serm. 13. 
oughts : 3. expreſſive 


=? 


2. Filled with pious th 
of devotion or piety. ; 
Anon dry ground appears, and from his atk 
The ancient fize deſcends, with all his train; 
Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devo:t, 
Grateful to hcav'n; | e 
| Milt. Par. Loft, b. ix. I. 863. 
DEVOUTLY, piouſly with ardent de vo- 
tion, religiouſly, | nk 
Think, O my ſoul, devoutly think, 
How, with affrighted eyes, _ 
Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended deep 
In all its horrdrs riſe. 1 | 
DEVOUT'NESS, fulneſs of devotion, 
DEU TEROCANON/ICAL (of dure O- 
and xavoine;, Gr.) a name that ſchool divines 
give to certain books of the ſacred ſcripture 
that were added after the reſt, as the book of 
Efther, &c. | 3 


% 


dew on it, wet with dew. 
DEx TER, right, on the right hand or 
right ſide, L. 8 5 
DEX ITRA, the right hand, L. | 
DIABOL'ICALNESS (of diabolicus, L. 
SA, Gro 
to deſtroy) deviliſh nature. þ OY 8 
_ DIABO'TANUM (of d and Bolayn, Gr.} 
a plaiſter made of herbs. _ EE 
DIACALAMIN'THEYS, a compound me- 
dicine, whoſe principal ingredient is Cala- 
. e g e e 
DIACALCITEOS (in Surgery) a plaiſter 
applied after the amputation of a cancer. 
DIACAP'PARIS, a medicine whoſe prin- 
cipal ingredient is capers, L. ; 
; DIACAPRE'GIAS, a medicine made of 


goats dung, L. 


" DIACAR/THAMUM, a medicine ſo called, 


one of whoſe principal ingredients is Cartha- 


mum, . | | | 
DIACA'RYON, a medicine made of the 
Juice of green walnuts and honey, L. = 
DIACAS'SIA, a medicine made of Caſ- 
3 7 ay EF 
DIACASTO'RIU 
Caſtor, L. | | 
DIACATHOLHCON (of Na and „a9. 
x3;, Gr. univerſal) an univerſal medicine. 
DIACATO'THIA (in the Civil Law) a 
tenure or holding of lands by fee- farm. 
DIACHY'LUM, a kind of plaiſter made 
| of the mucilages or pappy juice 0: cet tain fruits, 


M, a medicine made of 


Ae 


ſeeds or roots, ONES 


+ 2 6 BG a 


_ DIACINNAMO/MUM, a medicine made | art of eutting. or making hollow. or, ca * | 
af Cinnamon. e figures in _—_— | * Oncze taſt and 
i pak IUM, a medicine made off DIAGNO'SIS (Ne, Gr. to K _ DILEN 
"OR | PO OLE us a diſcerning or knowing one thing f 2 1 1 
N ASIS (of Nanda, Gr. to break: ther, a judging of, L. 8 from ang, bn 
. | I | DIAGNOSIS (with Phyſicians) a l compaſs Al 
| DIACO'NICON (of dun, Gr.) the | ledge pap ark the Agen, hy knoy, lead or ve 
ſacriſty, the place in or near ancient churches, | diſtemper, or a {kill by which the e ph an air-ſha 
Where the —— ts and church - plate were | dition of a diſtemper is br : 44 2 DIALL 
* ( diaco pus L of d G. G . | is 8 ix. 1. 4 right judgment Fs gn 
y | . (2X07 1. | part | "ng & Sb - c. to. ex 
« cutting or dividing . II DIAL: 
| ACOPE (with Surgeons) a deep wound, "DIAG'ONAL_ 1 48 
ceſpecially one made in the ſcull with a large | DIAGONAL Line ©. 8 55 9 DIAL" 
inttrument. pf 2 T- metriciant) a line drawn ate * 1 the chief 1 
8 W (with Rbetoricians) the ſame | any figure from angle to angle; | \ DIAL" 
as Draftole. ; . ſometimes called the diameter | * | an 
*. ACORAL'LION, a medicine made | diagonal; and ſometimes it ſig - 9 Granmari, 
chiefly of Coral. e nifies a particular parallelogram, | q which wo 
7 DIACO'RUM, a medicine made of acorns, | or long ſquare, that has one 4% Tg — 1 8 by 
. 15 . 1 | 5 mon angle and diagonal line, with the pri DIAM 
* * TUM, a medicine made of Coſ- | cipal parallelogram. | "on wm 

us, L. 5 DIA ON AL. Scale, and | ors 
4 DIA 'CRISIS (Taxpiotsz Gr.) a ſeparating, | ſerve to repreſent any . rol _ is 
ſevering or dividing: 4 whatever, the parts of which are e aH. 5 1 p 
Ps ri + I $ medicine made chiefly [oy yearn od, thus gunners make s 3 of p ove by 
| oe ie =: ß ny OE e the dimenſion of a pi , 

80 Sax 'MYON (of Ne and xg{- | nance. Engravers have a ſcale e. li 
8 & ) a medicine made of onions. | a draught of a fortification on paper, &c F. of kid 
1 Pa 09 e a compoſition made of | DI/AGRAM (in Geometry) a ſcheme or fi Van 
| os: | 3 | gure made with lines or ci le the laying Na 

e ee 8 4 Tay KuFonigy, | down an explanation or e roms Þ 
11 { CINES in 1C b « » 
ingredient. . n AY 8 or figure, or properties belonging goodneſs of 

e (da re ui,, Gr.) | DIAGRAPH'FCE (dye, Gr.) the. Fg luſt 
a confection made of the pulp of quinces and | art of painting or carving on box, L. Tidia 155 
fugar, commonly called marmalade, L., | DIAGRY'DIUM Scammon or the plant carats wo 
*. 626; ieSen M, a compoſition of | row of ſcammony prepar 5 boiling it 11 . ” 

| 2 2 „ 5 „ Ia hollowed qui ith the jui i Face: U 
c 

_ a diadem crown or durbant. © 1 DIAHYS'SOPUM, a medicine mate os Wi cjulp ” 
| 1 DIA DOCHUS (Sia den-, Gr.) a precious lj of hyifop; OM Tt | p 417 81 
„„ DlAlRis, medicine made of the plant WW underneath 
HE pence Ke (in Printing)is a vowel mark'd | Iris. L. „ | divers wary 
with two tittles or points, as cn E, i or ü, to DIAL PLANES plai ds, plate: ö | 
1 that is is ſounded by itſelf, and "Hot or ſurfaces on which vn oor * CY 
1 oined to another ſo as to make a dipthong ; | any latitude, and are diſtinguiſhed according comes out 
| 3 1 the points over the 7 is diſtinguiſhed | to the reſpect they bear to the horizon of the tut. 
"IN 3 : | 3 place where they are made, and are, accordin | 
p DLE RES IS (with Anatomiſts) is a con- to their 9 be or Situation, mal 8 | Ta 80 _ 
ee ot eating out L ee that ſome | pendicular or oblique. | | four lber 
| in paſſagesare made by ſome ſharp fretting Primary DIALS =» oft wontal dial * 
matter, which naturally ſhould not have wine or tid Sale... poten 1. Io 
. when ſome real ones are widened more MoDιõοn DIALS, ſuch as ſhew the hour of are a hog 
x 8 „ ſo that the humours run out | the night, by the means of the light or ſhadow valve, but 
'W 55 N my 1 wm veſſels. of the moon projected thereon by an index. tors upor 
acra of Naa, Gr. to make | Mural D | inſt | 
_ uſe of : certain order of food) "diet „ food, a . e . ö Ao * 
particular way or manner of life, I. Equino#ial DIAL, is one deſcribed on the * 

DIAGAL'ANGA, a medicine made of Df plane or a plane parallel to tac 1440 

e | horizon : prone | 0 es 

AGLAU'CION ($&ayaavxiwy, Gr.) a Pertical DIAL, is on | 
3 8 , is one d on the plane | 

| mevicine for the eyes made of the herb Glau- | of a vertical circle, Os Mey 70 
EE e Polar DIAL, is one deſcribed on a Plat i ud ſaffrg 

DIACLY 'PHICE (ü. Hug, Gr.) the | paſſing through the poles of the world and 0; DIAM 


4 weſt points of the horizon. 


br (with Phyjicians)-a ſpace be- 

| fl. . 2904, | 
6 aki (with Miners Ts the ufing 2 
| compaſs and long line to know which way the 
. vad or vein of oar inclines, or where to fink | 
1 | ING Line 7 graduated ü lines 
thi DIALLING Scales $ placed on rulers, 
the G. to.expedite the making of ſan-dials, | 
, of DIALACICA, a medicine made of Lacca 


er Gum - lac. 3 
DIALTHEA (Nan Nala, Gr.) anunguent, 
the chief ingredient of which is Althea. 
DIALYSIS (NaN, Gr.) a figure in 
Rhetorick, when two points are placed by | 
Gratmarians over two vowels in one word, 
which would otherwiſe make a diphthong 3 
bat are by this character ( 7 
DIAMETER f a Column (in Architec- 
ure is that taken juſt above the baſes, 
| DIA'METER of the ſwelling (in Archi- 


cole, 1 is that taken at the height of one 
ſureg third from the baſe. ney, of 

al to DIAMETER of the Diminution ( Arcbi- 
of 2 fre) is that taken from the top of the 
 Orde ſhafts, 6 77 8 . j 
hes DIAMET/R ICALLY (diametriquement, 
c. F. of ddt po, Gr.) direct 7. 
or fi DAMO ND (adamas, E. of aYauag, Gr. 
zying dianant, F.) the hardeſt, moſt ſparkling, 
F any and moſt valuable of all precious ſtones, The 


goodneſs of a diamond conſiſts in three things. 
1. Its luſtre or water, 2. Its weight or big- 


) the neſs, 3. Its hardneſs. The Great Mogul of 

India has a diamond that weighs 269 3-4ths ' 
plant carats, valued at 17 millions, 723 thouſand, 
it in 278 pounds, 14 ſhillings and 9 pence., b 


at top and bottom, and whoſe table or prin- | 
cipal place at the top is flat, 

underneath ;, but whoſe upper part is cut in 
divers little faces, uſually triangles, the upper 


plates part of which terminates in a point. 
wn for A reugh DIAMOND, is one juſt as it 
ooh comes out of the mines that has not yet been 
0 t˖ E ent. ' 1 F #7 
.ording A Table DIAMOND, is one which has a 
, per · WHY berge ſquate face at the top encompaſſed with 
four leſſer. oY | | 
al dials Temple DIAMONDS (ſo called of the Tem- 
| fl in Paris in France, where they are made) 
zour of are a ſort of ſa ctitious diamonds, of no great 
ſhadow nlve, but us'd much in the habits of the 
dex. Mors upon the ſtage, 3 
again nao on, a confection made of mul- 
8 | 
on the Simple Dl AMO RUM (of Na and morum, 
to the L. a muſh rry) a medicinal compoſition made 
of mulberry Juice and fugar. | | 
e plane e e DEAMORUM (in Pharmacy) is 
of m 1 N 
1 11 fen berry juice, ſapa, yerjuice, myrrh 
and the 


DIAMOSCHUM, a medicinal power 


pointed into two. | 


| out of the blood thro” the vei 


| DIAPHANE'ITY 


Facet DIAMOND, is one cut in faces both | 


Riſe DIAMOND, is one that is quite flat 


| ed ſounds, 
| mediums. 


n 


while chief ingredient is muſk. LET 


DIAN'GEOPOL'YSPER'MOUS fof +, - 


r. 
ſeed veſſels containing many feel, ., 
„ e a medicine made of anifeeds, 
DIANU'CUM (Pharmacy) a kind of Rob, 
made of the juice of green walnuts and ſugar 
boiled to the conſiſtence of honey. 
DIAOLIBA'NUM, a medicine made of 
Ol:banum. 5 ah | 
DIAPAL'MA, a kind of falve. J. 
DIAPAPA'VER, a medicine made of pop- 
8 . 5 
- DIAPAS'MA (%andopa, of ard, 
Gr.) a compoſition of powders, with which 
the ancients us d to dry their bodies from 
fweat at their coming out of the baths. 
DIAPE'DIASIS (with Anatom.) a break- 
ing of the blood veſſels ; a fweating or burſting 
ns, Which is. 


> 


cauſed by their thinneſs, ©  ' 
DIAPEN'/TE (Hamer, i. e. of five, Gr.) 


1 a phyfical compoſition made up of five in- 


gredients, wiz, myrih, gentian, birth-wort, 
ſhavings of ivory and bay-berries ; alſo the 


liquor called punch. 


DIAPENTE (in Maufict) the ſecond of the 
concords ; the terms of which are as three to 
two, otherwiſe called a perfect fifth, and 
makes up an octave with the Diateſſaron, 
7 (diaphanert, T. 
DIAPHA!/NOUSNESS F of Jalta, 
Gr.) the property of a diaphanous body, i. . 
one that is tranſparent like glaſs; the hu; 
mours of the eye; the Tunica Cornea, &c. 
The pores of diaphanous bodies, are ſo ranged 
and diſpoſed, that the beams of light can paſs 
thro? them freely every wax. 

DIAPHOENVICON, an electuary whott . 
chief ingredient is dates, L. . 

DIAPHON'ICKS (of d Dj Gr.) a 
ſcience that explains the properties of refra&t- 
as they pals through different 


DIAPHONTA (with Rberer.) a figure 
when a word repeated is uſed in a ſignification 
different from what it was at firſt. | 

'DDIAPHORET'ICK (Nenne, Gr.) 
dicuſſive, that diſolves by ſweat, &c, 

DIAPHORET!ICALNESS, a property 
to cauſe ſweat. | th 

DIAPHRAGM' (diaphragma, L. of 
Tapgdaypa, of dia ꝙgcl rr, to incloſe, Gr.) * 
fence or hedge ſet between. by on 

DIAPHRAG/MATICK Artery (Anat.) 
one that iſſues from the trunk of the Horta, 
and goes from thence to the Diaphragma. 

DIAPOMPHO'LYGOS (of 4 and niu- 

aut, Gr. the recrement of braſs) an unguent 


. 


of which that is an ingredient. 


DIAPRU!'NUM, an electuary made of 
damaſk prunes, Cc. , 
DIAPYE'TICKS, medicines promoting 


the ſuppuration of ſwellings, and cauſing them 
. CO to 


— 


n 

to run with matter, or ripening or breakin 
"foxes, Se. 9. 2 x LAS CIS 2p 284, $4 
 DIAPHTHORA (Nad, Gr.) cor- 
ruption of any part. „ 
DlaRRHO DON (in Pharmacy), a name 
given to ſeveral compoſitions wherein red 
DIASATVIRION, an electuary where- 
of the chief ingredient is Satyrion or Rag- 


Wort- A* |; | WES doe by. 
 DIASEBESTEN (in Pharmacy) an elec- 
tuary wherein Cebeſies are the baſis. 

_ DIASEN'NA, a compoſition made of 


4 . 


DfiAspOLETUCUM, a medicine made 


Dias TEM“ (in. Antient Muſick) a name 


given to a fimple interval, in contradiction to 
a compound interval which they call a Syſtem. 
. DIAS'TOLE (with Rbet.) a figure, when 
between two words ſome other word, and 
ſometimes two words, are put between two 
Words of the kind; as Di: mea vota, Dii 
audire Lyce, Horace, Duc age, duc ad nt, 
Kc. This figure is by the Latins called 
JJ... oO a Sib a 
 DIASTREM'/MA (of Nag gf, Gr.) to 
turn aſide) a diſtortion or laxation,- ; _ 


N 


DIATA'SIS, (of dare, Gr. to ſtretch 


out) a diſtenſion of any ſort, particularly of a 

limb meat on fracture 
 DIATERE'TICA (Navignete, Gr.) the 

art of preſerving health 


' DIATE/RESIS (of Ria xijgue ig, Gr.) a good 
Tonſtitution of the bones, when they are apt 
to move eaſily and ſtrongly, ſuch as the arms, 


Hands, Tc, | 


 DIATHA'MERON, a compound of dates. 


DIATONICK (of did and %., Gr.) as 


diatonick muſick, which ſer.. 
DIATUR'BITH, an electuaryof Turbith. 

 _ DIAXYL'ALOES, a medicine made of the 
wood of aloes, L. | 


_ DICA'CIOUSNESS (dicacizas 
ativeneſs; alſo buffoonery, drollery, 


* 


ther Greet or Latin, which conſiſts of four 


fyllables, of which the firſt and third are 
long, and the ſecond and fourth ſhort, as 


Comprobare, 


DICHOTOMIST ( xerefala, | Gr.) one 


who divides a thing into two partes. 
| DICAEOL'/OGY (NAU, Gr.) a 
pleading one's cauſe, and advocating for. 
DICOTYLEDON (with Botanifts) a term 
uſed of plants, which ſpring with two ſeed- 
leaves oppoſite each other, as the generality 
of plants have. i 1 
— DICTA'TION, a pronouncing or dictating 
of any thing to another man to be written by 
him. \ e 
DICTATOR, a perſon who directs ano- 
mer what to write, 


* 


N | a magiſtrate elected in the 


, I.) talk- 


eat emergenc; 
of the ſtate, whoſe office held fix NF: 
no longer, during which time he aQeq like 
an 5 I that from his fe. 
tence there lay no appeal, not even in 
life and W 18 Ny _ | 2 * 
Application was never made to this mag. 
ſtrate but in caſes that were difficult and dan. 
gerous, When affairs could not well be ma. 
naged, the uſual way. 5 
There were 24 axes borne before the di. 
tator, whereas a conſul had but 12. 
DICTA'TORSHIP (dicatura, L. ) the 
office and dignity of a dictator. 
DIC TAT“ OR (diclatorius, L. ) pertaining 


| to adiQator, or dictating. | : 
— DICTA'TRIX, a ſhe-diftator or inditer, 


© . 
DICTY OI'DES (of Nr, a net, and 
£:$©-, ſhape, Gr.) a muſcle, Cc. in fun 
reſembling a net. 
_ DIDACTICALLY (of didactique, F. di. 
dacticus, L, of didaxrineg of did, Cr, 
to teach) inſt ructively. 3 
DIDY MOITO'KIA {8:$vpecrroxia of di- 
Nie, twins, and Toxew, Gr, to bring forth) a 
bearing Twink... | 
DE DIE IN DIEM, from day to day, I. 
DIE'RESIS (diaigneie of Nag, Gr.) the 
making two ſyllables into one. 
© DIERESIS (with Surgeons) a ſeparation of 
parts which are unnaturally joined together, 


| 


| and are an hindrance to a cure, 


DIERESIS (with Anatomiſts, &c.) a con · 


ſumption of the canals or veſſels of an animal 
body, either by having ſome paſſages made 
that, ſhould not have been, or by the dilation 
of the natural ' paſſages beyond their natural 
ſtate, by, which the juices which ſhould be 
contained in them extravaſe or run over, 


" DIES, a day. L. 


preſcribed diet, 


DIETICAL (of diæta, L. Sara, Gr.) 
__ .. | appertaining to a preſcribed food, or a me. 
_ DICHORA'US (AX. Gr. i. e. com- | 
| pounded of two choreus's) a foot in verſe, ei | 


thod of eating and drinking. 

DIF/FERENCE (with Logicians) is an eſ- 
ſential attribute, which belongs to any ec, 
which is not found in the Genus, and 18 the 


univerſal idea of that ſpecies. As for ex- 


ample, body and ſprrit or ſoul in human ns. 
ture, are two ſpecies of ſubſtance, which in 


their ideas do contain ſomething more than |} 


in that ſubſtance ; for in a body is found im- 
penetrability and extenſion, in. a ſoul or ſpirit 
the power of cogitation, of thinking and rea- 
ſoning ; and thence the' difference of a body 


of a ſpirit is cogitatiaag. 
DIFFEREN'TIAL of any quantity, is the 

fluxion of that quantity. _ ; 
DIFFERENTIAL 2vantity (in the bight 


r menſurab 


Dic rA TOR (with the antient * 


„ 


DIETET ICR, pertaining | to a regular or 


is impenetrable extenſion, and the difference 


Geometry) an infinitely ſmall quantity, or par- 
ticle of a quantity, ſo imall 8s to be incom- 


ee ta 
ual to 
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| DIGESTIVES (in Phy/icts) are ſuch me- 


8 or leſs than an aſſignable 
, menſurable thereto, 01 ge 55 dicines as cauſe digeſtion, by ſtrengthening and 
le 5 FrERENTIAI calculus ( Cecg. ) a method increaſing the tone of the ſtomach. 67H 
Ne of differencing quantities, that is, of finding a DYGITATED (in Berany) a term apply'd 
of differential, or that infinitely ſmall quantity, | to the leaves of plants which are either com- 
hich tak en an infinite number of times is poſed of many ſimple leaves, ſet together 
. 14] to a given quantity. upon one foot-ſtalk, as in the Cingue-foil, 
an- | "MIFFERENTAL (in the doctrine of Lo- Fetches, &c, or elſe, when there are many 
ihe garithms) the doctrine of tangents. _ I deep gaſhes or cuts in the leaf, as in thoſe of 
DIFFER EN'TIO-DIFFERENTIAL cal- | Strawberries, Hops, & c. | 0 
lic alu, is a method of differencing differential To DIGITIZE, to point with the finger. 
\antities, as the fign of a differential is the | DI'GITS (in Arithbmetick)) are any whole 
the Euer 4, that of a differential of d x, is d dx, number under ten, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
| i the differential of dd x, d d d æ ord 2 x, | 9, are called digits, L, YRS 
ning 4j x, Ke. | | | | DIGLYPH (Architecture) a kind of im- 
2 '4 DIFFERENTIAL (of the firſt power | perfect triglyph, conſole or the like, with on- 
iter, or degree) is that of an ordinary quantity, as ly two channels or engravings. 
| 42. | OT DIG'NIFIEDNESS (of dignus, worthy, and 
and 4 DIFFERENTIAL (of the ſecond pow- | fio, L. to make) dignity. | TS. 
form 60 is an infiniteſimal or a differential 3 3 capableneſs of being 
_— the firſt degree, as d d x or d x d x, or | widened, 0 55 e EE 
J. | DILA'TATION (in Pbyficks) a motien 
Or, ADIFFERENTIAL (of the third power, | in the parts of a body whereby it expands itſelf 
| Ec.) is an infiniteſimal or a differential quan- to a greater bulk than uſual. This is by 
dur tity of the ſecond power, as d d d x, or d x 3, ſome confounded with rarefaction, which ia 
th) 3 G. | 55 lerroneous in this, that rarefaction is an ex- 
| DIFFFERENTNESS (of diferentia, L.) panſion of a body' cauſed by heat; whereas 
Ys L. difference. 0 5 dilatation is effected by its own elaſticity, 
) the DIF'FICULT NESS (difficult, F. of diffi. | when it has been compreſſed by a greater bulk 
jon of eultas, L.) hardneſs to be performed, trouble, than uſual, | ' e 5 
oy 2 difficult caſe, point or queſtion, DILATATO'RIUM (with Surgeons) an 
ROY To DIFFI'DE (diffdere, L.) to miſtruſt, | inſtrument to open any part, as the mouth, 
0 to doubt, to deſpair. 3 womb or fundament. L. = SE 
oy DIFFIDENTNESS (of difidentia, L.) dif- | DIL'IGENTNESS (diligentia, L.) great 
1 truſt, ſuſpiciouſneſs. e | care, carefulneſs. : 3 3 
An To DIFFIN D/ {diffindere, L.) to cut or DILUEN'TIA (with Phyſicians) medicines, 
tur cleave aſunder. es I Sc. good to dilute and thin the blood, ZE. 
old be DIFFIS/SION, a cleaving aſunder. | DILU/ TE (in Botamck Writers) faintly ; 
on DIFFLU!ENCY (d:fluentia, L.) a flow- dilutius, more faintly, L. , | | 
r. ing abroad, or divers ways. 172 | | DILUTED (dilutus, L.) tempered with 
vlar r DIFFLU'ENT (diffiuens, L.) looſe and | water, made tin, Se. 25 
boy | ready to fall afunder, _  DILUTENE 88, faintneſs, weakneſs, 
\ Gr} DIFFLU'OUS (diu, L.) flowing forth, | ſpoken of Colours, V 
a abroad or ſeveral ways. To DIMINISH (diminuo, Lat.) 1. To 
To DIFFUND/ (diffundere, L.) to pour | make leſs by abſciſſion or deſtruction of an 
an eſ- out, to ſcatter abroad; alſo to diffuſe or ſpread | part : the oppoſite to encreaſe, EP RN 
T7 i abroad, . I - That we call good which is apt to cauſe 
4 2 the , PIFFU'SEDNESS (of diffaſus, L.) the | or increaſe pleaſure, or diminiſp pain * us. 
e 777 EH ond 5 | | ockes 
15 8, DIFFU'SE (diffuſus, L.) diffuſive, | 2, To impair, to leſſen, to degrade. _ 
which in DIFFU'SION, a pouring out; a ſpreading PF Impiouſly they thought 
than is abroad, I. | | e Thee to diminiſh, and from thee withdraw - 
und im- DIFFUSION (with Pbhiloſaphers) is the diſ- | The number of thy worſhippers. Milton. 
or ſpirit perfing the ſubtil efluvia's of bodies into aj 3. To take any thing. from that to which it 
and rea- kind of atmoſphere quite round them; as for | belongs: the contrary to ade. 
f a body WR © ple, the magnetical particles are diffuſed | You ſhall not add unto the werd Which I 
lifferenct WW ery where round about the earth in parts | command you, neither ſhall you diminiſÞ 
at to it. And the light is diffuſed by | aught from it. Deut. iv. 2. e 
V is the * 0 e bag oY all round from To 8 To grow leſs ; to be 
| onderfu of fire. impaired. . | 
he bight! 7 DIGEST! (with Surgeons) to bring to Orote's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 
or pate Maturity, to ripen. | | Before the boreal blaſts the veſſels fly, 
e incom* | DIGEST 'IBLENESS, eaſi neſs to be di- | Pope” s Odyſſey. 
egſuradic 251 | . | DIMINISHINGLY, In a manner tend» 
en on bn, DIMI 
"oh, K N. 4 vo 
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DIMINUTION (with Mafciant) is when , 
there are a number of words which are to 
make tones, and ſeveral quick motions in the 
ſpace of a cadence; ſeveral quavers and ſemi- 
quavers correſponding to a crochet or minim. 

- DIMINUTION (with Rbetoricians). is 


the augmenting and exaggerating what they 


are about to ſay, by an expreſſion that ſeems 
to weaken and diminiſh it. 


. DIONY'SIAS (Neude, Gr.) a precious 


ſtone having red ſpots, accounted efficacious 
for preventing drunkenneſs. N 


DIONYSIONVMPHAS (of dei and 
 #4pn, Gr.) a certain herb ſuppoſed to reſiſt 


drunkenneſs. 5 
DIPET/ALOUS Flower (with Botanifts) 
4s that. which has two flower leaves, as In- 
chanters Night-ſhade. _ N 
'  DIP'SAS, a ſerpent ſo named (Hierogly- 
pbically) was put to ſignify an unſatiable de- 
-fire and greedineſs after any thing; becauſe 
tis related, that its bite cauſeth ſuch a thirſt, 
that nothing is able to allay it. | 


DIPYRE'/NOUS (with Botaniſis) which 
has two ſeeds or kernels, as liguſtrum, privet. 


DIRE'FULNESS of dirus, L. and pul- 
nerre, Sax. dreadfulneſs.” > 
 DIRE'NESS (of dirus and neppe, Sax.) 


dreadfulneſ. 3 
DIRECT! (in Optics) Direct Viſion is 
that performed by direct rays: In contradiſ- 


rays. BE pn 
DIRECT Viſion, is the ſubject of Optichs, 


which preſeribes the laws and rules thereof. 
DIRECT (in matters of Genealogy) is un- 
derſtood of the principal line for % 


tion to the collateral line. 


Angie of DIREC'TION (Mechanicts) is 


that comprehended between the lines of di- 
rection of two conſpiring powers, | 


DIRECTION (of the Loadfone) is that 
© property whereby the magnet always preſents 
one of its fides towards one of the poles of 


the world, and the oppoſite fide to the other 
Ab | 


Magnetical VIRECTION, the tendency or 
turning of the earth, and all magnetical bo- 
bodies to certain points. | 1 


DIRECT / NI — 
ef way. 


(of diretus, L. ) ſtraĩtneſs 


"8 DIRECT!IOR (with Surgeons) a hollow in- 


ſtrument uſed to guide the inciſion knife. 
DIRECT/ORY, a ſort of regulation for 


religious worſhip drawn up by the aſſembly 


of divines by order of the parliament in 1644. 


The deſign of which was, that the miniſters 


might not be wholly at a loſs in their devo- 
tions, after the Common Preyer had been put 
down. | 


This gave ſome general hints, which were 


* 


aac Þ» 


e line of 
aſcendants and deſcendants, in contradiſtinc- | 


DIPHRY GES (in Pharmacy) the ſcoria, | 
ſediment, or calx cf melted copper, gathered 
in the furnace when the metal is run out, 


— 


| 


| 


tinction to viſion by refracted or reflected | 


» 2 | = 
to be uſed at diſcretion, for the directory ,, 
wr no form of prayer, nor & 
worthip, nor required the people to m 
reſponſes, but Amen. oY * * 
DIR GE (probably of dyrlen, Teut. to 
command or praiſe) a ſong of lamentation 
ſung at funerals, | 

To DISA BEE (of dis, negat, and 45 
babills, L.) to render , h 


DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, prejuti 


clalneſs, & c. 
 DISAFFECT/EDNESS, diſaffection. 
1 DISAGREE'ABLENESS, difagreeablequa- 
Ry. 5: $4 
 DISALLOW'ABLENESS, the not being 
allowable, | 
_ DISAS'TROUSNESS (of difaſtre, F.) un 
luckineſs, unfortunatenefs, _ 
To DISBARK' (debarguer, F.) to diſem. 
bark, to come or bring out of a ſhip, 
DISBUDDING of trees (with Cardeneri 


is the taking away the branches or ſprigs that 


are newly put forth, that are ill - placed, &c, 
DISBUR'/THENING Fruit-trees, is the 
taking off the two great numher of leaves 
and fruit, that thoſe which remain may grow 
the larger. 9 5 | 
DISCERN'IBLE, that may be difcerneq 
or perceived. 

 DISCERN'IBLENESS, viſibleneſs. 

DISCERN7ING, an act of the mind, 
whereby it diſtinguiſhes between ideas, 

DISCERN'MEN'F (diſcernement, F.) the 
diſcerning faculty, diſcretion, judgment, 

_ DISCERP/IBLENESS, capableneſs or apt- 
neſs to be pulled in pieces. 
DISCOI DAL. (of diſcus, L.) in the form 
of a diſk or quoit. 5 


© DISCOVDES (with Boranifts) a term vſel 


when'the middle part of the flower is com- 
pounded of ſmall hollow flowers, and the 
whole formed into a ſort of flattiſh knob, a 
little riſing in the middle, like a diſcus or 


quoit of the ancients. Of theſe ſome have 
downy ſeed, as Star-vort, Groundjel, Hey. 


chryſum, cke. 1 | 
DISCOTIDES (of. dis-, a quoit, and 

679 8., ſhape, Cr.) an epithet given to the 

chryſtalline humour of. the eye. 


and commendabilis, L.) undeſervingneſs. 


of dis, neg. and con peſitus, L.) diſquiet of 
mind. 

To DISCONCERT (dſconcerte, F.) de 
diſturb, to diſorder, to put out of countenance, 
to break the meaſures. 

DISCON/SOLATENESS (of dis and c- 
ſelatis, I..) being without conſolation. 

DISCONTEN'L /MENT (of dis and cet- 
tentement, F.) diſcontentedneſs. 
tinuatio, I..) an inter uption or breaking ot 


DISCONTINUIT V, a diſcontinuance. 


| 


DISCONTIN'UQUS (of dis and a 


DISCOMMEND'ABLENESS (of dis neg, | 
DiSCOMPO/SEDNESS (of decompeſe, F. 


D:SCONTIN'UEDNESS (of dis and cin. 


L.) not 
middle 
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DISDA 
dax.) ſco1 
DISDA 
DISE, 
nep re, Sa; 
10 Dis 


bur, F.) t 


 DISESE 
lſcharged 
DISES7 
To DJs 
F.) to unf 
To DIS 
Cuſs or diſp 
DISGR 


cont runs | 


DI 


L.) not 1 parted or leſt off in the 


; Iſewhere. | | 
ni SCORD/ANCY _ 7 diſagreeableneſs, 
DISCORD/AN TNESS S jarring. 


DISCOV/ERABLE (of decouvrir, F.) that | 


be diſcovered. | | ; 
"DISCOUNT (in Traffick) is the ſetting off 
or abatement of what the intereſt comes to 
at the time when the money becomes due, 


| on conſideration of preſent payment. 


DISCOUR'SIVE, diſcurſive. Milton. 
Pils cos Flozver (with Florifts) is a com- 
ound flower, having a diſk of florets 

A naked DISCOUS flower (with Floriſts) 


1 
| 


F oY 


ij that which has a diſk without any rays, 


16 in tanſy, Cc. | 


A Rediate DISCOUS Flower (with Fo- 


it) is that which has its diſk encompaſſed. 


with a ray, as is in the ſun- flower. 


DISCREPANCY (diſcrepantia, L.) diſa- 


greement. % 
DISCRE'TE Proportions (in Arithmetic) is 
when the ratio or reaſon between two pairs 


of numbers is the ſame, but there is not 


the ſame proportion between all the four 
numbers; thus if the number 6, 8, : : 3, 4, 


be conſidered, the ratio between the firſt pair 


6 and 8, is the ſame as that between 3 and 4, 
and therefore thefe numbers are proportional ; 
but it is only diſcretely or disjunctly, for 6 is 
not to 8, as 8 is to 3, i. e. the proportion is 
broken off between 8 and 4, and is not con- 
tinued all along, as in theſe following, which 
are continued proportionals, wiz, 3, 6, 12, 24. 

DISCRETE Quantity, is ſuch as is not 
continued and joined together, as Number, 
whoſe parts being diſtinct cannot be united 
into one continuum, for in a continuum there 


but they are potentially infinite, 


lome other thing. 


reſs, diſtinctneſs. | 
DISCUR'SIVE 7 (diſcurſorius, L.) given 
DISCUR'SORY S to ramble up and down. 
DISCUS/SIVENESS, diſſolving or diſperſ- 


ng quality, 


DISDAIN'FUL (of dedain, F. and yull 
dax.) ſcornful, Ges x Fe M 7 F 
DISDAIN'FULNESS, ſcornfulneſs, 
DISEA'SEDNESS (of des- aiſe, F. and 
nef fe, Sax.) the having a diſeaſe. 3 
lo DISENCUM'/BER (of dis and encom- 


%%, F.) to free or rid from encumbrances. 


DISESPOU/SED (of dis and eſpouſe 
h d eſpouſe, F. 
iſcharged from eſpouſals, Mies 4 - a 
disks ra klox, diſcſteem, d ſreſpect. 
0 DISFUR/NISH (of dis and fournir, 
to unfurniſh., u 
a = DISCGOR/GE (with Farr ters) is to diſ- 
15 1 795 12 inflammation or ſwelling. 
| UL, bringing diſerac I 
alous, reproachful. EA IE. hs Tar 


DISCRIM'INABLE (of diſcrimino, L.) 
that may be diſcriminated or diſtinguiſhed from | 


| 


CO — 


are no actual determinate parts before diviſion, | 


DISCRIM'INATENESS, diſtinguiſhing- | 


. 


* 
- 


| D I 


DISGRACE'FULNESS(of diſgrace;F. and 


ulnerre, Sax.) reproach, diſhonourableneſs. . 


DISGUST'FUL (of degoir, F. and full) un- 
reliſhable, caufing difpleatore, 0 15 
DISHON'OURABLE (defvonnorable, F.) 
diſparaging, diſgraceful. | 2 j 
DISHON'OUR ABLENESS, diſhonoura- 


ble quality, | : | 5 
DISIDE/MON'Y (Jeicida N, of det 
DISIDZEMONY S do, to fear, and 


dix ον, a demon or god) ſuperſtition, à wore 
ſhipping God out of fear, | 
DISINCOR/PORATE (of dis and incore 


porare, L.) to diſunite or ſeparate from being 


one body or corporation. 


DISINGEN/UOUSNESS (of dis and inge- | 


nuitas, L.) want of ingenuity, diſſimulation, 
unſincerity. | | 


DISIN/TERESSEDNESS, a being free 


from ſelf-intereiTedneſs. 


DISJUNCT/IVE (digun#ivus I.. ) ſes 


parating, | | 5 8 

DISK (with Floriſts) is a body of florets 
collected together, and forming as it were a 
plain ſurface. _ | 

DISLIKE (of dis and like) diſtaſte, diſ- 
pleaſure, Sc. V 

DISLOY'ALNESS (delæyaute, F.) an act 
committed againſt fidelity and law; unfaith- 
fulneſs, prefidiouſneſs; commonly uſed with 
reſpe& to one's ſovereign prince; falſe deal - 
ing, villany, 3 0 = "I 


DISMANTLED (demantel, F.) having | 


the walls pulled down. 


DISMAY”, terror, amazement, aſtoniſh-. 


ment, fright, | | 


DISORIENT'ATED (of djs, negative, and 


Oriens the Eaſt) turned from the Zaf.. | 
To DISMIS'S a Cauſe (in the Court of Chan- 


{ dery) is to put it quite out of the court, with- 
| out any further hearing. 5 
DISOBLI/GINGNESS (action deſobligeante, 
F.) diſpleaſing behaviour, &c. 5 
DISPASSIONATE (of dis and paſſionnd, 
F.) free from paſſion, | 


Milton. A 
DISPATCH'FUL (of depeche, F.) quick, 


making diſpatch, 


DISPENSA'TION, by non obſtante. If 


any ftatute tends to reſtrain ſome Prerugative 


incident to the perſon of the king, as to the 
+ | right of pardoning, &c. which are inſepara- 


ble from the king; by a clauſe of non obſtante 
he may di penſe with it; was diſannulled by 
ſtat. 1 C. & M. 


DISPENSA!TION (of a Law) is that 


which ſuſpends the obligation of a law itſelf, 


and is diſtin from the equity of it, and 


from the inequitable conſtruction of it; for 
equity is only the correction of a law, that is 
too general or univerſal, | 
DISPER'/MOS (with Botaniſts) is a term 
uſed of plants which bear two ſeeds after 


cach flower, as Rubia, Madder, Paſtina, 2 


P ar nip, &c. | | | 
 DISPERS/EDNESS (diſperſio, L.) diſper- 
. „ 
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any 5 


ſion, being in a diſperſed ſtate. 35 | 
 DISPE'RSION (in Droprricks) the point of 
diſperfion, is a point from which refracted 
. Fays begin to diverge, when their refraction 
_ renders them divergent. he 
DISPLANT'ING Scoop, an inſtrument to 
take up plants with earth about them. 
'  DISPLEAS'ANT (deplaiſant, F.) unplea- 
ſant, diſpleaſing. | 25 
DISPLEAS'EDNESS (deplaiſir, F.) af- 
front, diſcourteſy, ſhrewd turn; diſcontent, 
diſſatisfac tion, anger. Es 
To DISPLOꝶ DE (diſplodere, L.) 
charge with a loud noiſe, as a gun. 
To DISPOIL/ (diſpoliare, L.) to rob, rifle 
DISPONDAÆE Us (in Grammer) the foot of 
2 Latin verſe conſiſting of four ſyllables, and 
thoſe all long, as concludentes; it being a com- 
| poſition of two ſpondees. | 
DISPORTING, ſporting, diverting, play- 
| Ing, Milton. | | 
— DISPOSITI/ON (in Rbetorick) is the diſ- 
| tribution of things or arguments invented or 
found out in their proper order. 5 
DISPOS SESSION (of depoſſeder, F. dis 
and poſſidere, L.) a being put out of poſſeſſion. 
 DISPROF/ITABLE (of dis and profitable, 
F.) unprofitable. 45 


2 


© DISPROPOR/TIONABLEyY (of dis, 
DISPROPOR/TIONAL 7 and for- 
DISPROPORTIONATE I fortiona- 


tus, L. and proportionel, F. bearing no pro- 
portion to, unequal. „ 
DISPROPOR'TIONABLENESS ) ( of 
' DISPROPOR/TIONALNESS C diſ- 
_ DISPROPOR'/TIONATENESS JI pro- 
Portionne, F. and neſs, Eng.) the being not 
ortionable. | 
— DISPU'TABLENESS, 
'Tiſputed. | 
__ _ DISPUTA/TIOUS, prone to diſpute, 
To DISQUALIFY (of dis neg. and quali- 
Fier, F.) to render unqualified, | 
© DISQUYETNESS, unquietneſs. | 
DISQUISI'TION, a particular inquiry in- 
to the nature, kind and circumſtances of any 
problem, queſtion on topick. 


liableneſs to be 


DISRANK ED (of dis and rang, F.) put 
but of the ranks, diſordere. 
* DISREGARD'FUL, negligent, heedleſs, 
careleſs. 3 ; | 
DISREP'/UTABLE (of dis and reputatio, 
% 
 DISSATISFAC/TORINESS, unſatisfy- 
ingneſs, Ec. 5 
-DISSECT/ION (with Anatomiſis) the eut- 
ting up or anatomizing the bodies of animals. 
| . diſagreeable- 
neis. . 
DISSE'/PIMENT (with Botaniſts) a middle 
partition, whereby the cavity of the fruit is 
divided into ſorts, or caſes or boxes. 
DISSER'VICEABLENESS, unſervicea- 


to diſ- | 


ing up a cloud, diſtilling 


' * = 


ing the hair hanging looſe about the ſhouller, 
ISSIM'ULABLE (alli, L.) thy 
may be diſſembled, 
: DISSIMULA'TION (Hreroglypb; 
was paintedlike a lady 42 5 a 1 — wal 
.faces, in a long robe of a changeable colour 
and in her right hand a magpye. Dre. 
DISSIMW'ULANCE (diſſimulantia, I.) dil. 
ſembling. | | 5 
DISSO'LUBLENESS (of diſſolubilis, L.) 
capableneſs of being diſſolved. | 
DISSOLU'TION (in Phyficks) a diſconti. 
nuation or analyſis of the ſtructure of a mix. 
ed body; whereby what was one and conti- 
guous is divided into little parts, either homo. 
geneous or heterogeneous, 
DISSUA'SIVENESS (of diſſuaff, F.) dil. 
ſuaſive quality, efficacy, &c, 
Point of DISTANCE (in Proſpe&ive) is a 


int, 


tance of the planet's place from the ſun, re- 
duced to the ecliptick. us 
DISTANCE of the eye (in Proſpecłi ve) is a 
linedrawn from the foot of the line of altitude 
of the eye to the point, where a line drawn 


| at right angles to it, will interſect the object. 


DIS TANTN ESS, diſtance, a being diſ- 

tant from. | | 
DISTAST FUL (of dis, taſte and full) 

diſagreeable to the taſte, &c. | | 
'DISTAST'FULNESS, diſagreeableneſs to 


the taſte. | 


DISTEM/PER, a redneſs. Milton. 
DISTEM/PEREDNESS (of dis, temperies, 
L. and neſs) a being diſeaſed, _ 
DISTIL'LERS compa- 
ny. Their armorial en- 
N ſigns Are a Sure, 2 feſs wavy | 
argent between a ſun draw- 


drops of rain proper, and a 
diſtillatory double armed or 
with two worms and two 
bolt receivers argent, the 
creſt an helmet and torce, _ . 
a barley garb wreathed about with a vine; 
branch fruited all proper. The ſupporters 
Ruſſian and an Indian in their reſpective ha- 
bits. The motto, Drop as rain and diſtil as deu. 

DISTINC'T Notion or Idea (according to 
Mr. Leibnitz) is when a perſon can enumerate 
marks and characters enough whereby to te· 
colle& a thing. 


neſs) the being diſtinct, 
DISTRAC'TION (in Surgery k 
of pulling a fibre, membrance, &*- bey0 


extended is ſaid to be diſtracted. 
DISTRAIN'T, a ſeizure, 


training goods. 


blene ſs, prejudice, injuriouſacſs, &c. 
DISSHEVIELLED (achivilf, F.) bays 


bY 


* 


right line drawn from the eye to the Principal | 


Curtate DISTANCE ( Aftronomy) is the dif. | 


DISTINCT/NESS (of diſinttus, L- ud 
the act 
d 


» ” r 
its natural extent, and what is ſo pulled ot 


DISTRESS (diſtreſſe, F.) the act of dil⸗ 
DISTRES'S (in Law) ſignifies the ering 


of a perf 
any whe! 
yard or h 
thing, tl 
ſon or 0 
Feræ- nai 
Conies, 4 
any wor! 
any thin, 
good COT 
thing aff 
A diſir 
time exce 
Real I 
yeable go 
Grand 
a man's 
all the go 
the count 
Perſona 
goods, 
Finite ] 
Infinite 
DISTE 
twice, anc 
ing in dift 
To DIS 
2 form a 
to diſpoſe 
proper cel 
DISTR 
when its 
thing; as 
to the eye 
DIST] 
dividing a 
pieces, wh 


donble ro- 
DISTR 


truſtful. 


To DI: 
pt, to . 
vex, to di 
DISTU 
ble, vexat 
To DIS 


unwrap or 


DIVA 
Eftrade On 
uſed not o 
wherein ju 
nations: 

houſes, 
for ceremo 
the receivi 


Muſe but 


) dif 
) 8 2 
ipal 


e diſ. 
y re- 
is 2 
titude 
Irawn 
bject. 
dil. 


Full) 


eſs to 


unwrap or unfold. 


51 
yl 1 — 3 1 in a church- 

*4 or high-way 3 but then it muſt be ſome- 
thing, the property of which is in ſome per- 
fon or other, and therefore whatſoever is of 
Fur · nature 3 i. e. wild by nature, as Bucks, | 
Conies, Dogs, &c. cannot be diſtrained; nor 
any working tools or utenſils in trade, nor 
any thing, which cannot be returned in as 
good condition as it was taken; nor any. 
thing affixed to the free-hold, a : 

A diſtreſi muſt not be 9 in the night 
time except for damage feaſant, | 

Real DISTRESS, 18 made upon immo 
yeable goods. 8 

Grand DISTRESS, is a diſtreſs made upon 
a man's whole eftate real and perſonal, or on 
all the goods and chattles of a man within 


the county. CS 8 
Perſonal DISTRESS, is upon moveable 


00ds, | 
: Finite DISTRESS, is that limited by law. 
Infinite DISTRESS, is without limitation. 
DISTRES/'SEDNESS (probably of 57s, 


twice, and fringere, L. to bind cloſe, &c.) be- | 


ing in diſtreſs, 25 7 | 
To DIS TRIBUTE (in Printing) is to take 
a form aſunder, to ſeparate the letters, and 
to diſpoſe them in the caſes again, each in its 
„„ | 
DISTRIBUTIO (in Rbetorick) a figure, 
when its peculiar property is applied to every 
thing; as robbery to the hands; wantonneſs 
to the eyes, Cc. L 3355 
DISTRIBU/TION (with Artbitects]) is 
dividing and diſpenſing the ſeveral parts and 
pieces, which compoſe the plan ofthe building. 
Manuel DISTRIBUTIONS certain 
Qutidian DISTRIBUTIONS $ ſmall 
ſums of money appointed by the donors, &c. | 
to be diftributed to ſuch of the canons of a 
chapter as are actually preſent and aſſiſting at ' 
certain obits and offices. | 


"PO FOLEY 


DISTRIB'UT1VELY (of diftributive, L.) 


by yo of diſtribution | | 
ISTRICHT'ASIS (Tppyiacis, Gr.) a 
donble row of hairs on the — 4s a my 1 
DISTRUST!/FULNESS, aptneſs to be dif- 


truſtful. 


To DISTURB/ (difturbare, L.) to inter- 
rupt, to hinder or let; to croſs, trouble or 
ver, to diſorder or put into confuſion. 1 
le, vexation ; diforder, tumult, vproar. | 
To DISVEL Op (de velaper, F .) to open, 


DI'VAN (in the Arabick lang. ſignifies an 
Efrade or Sofa in the Turkiſþ diale&) it is 
uſed not only for a council chamber or court 
wherein juſtice is adminiſtred to the eaſtern 
PD | but is uſed alſo for a hall in private 

ſes, The Chineſe have Divans on purpoſe 
4 ceremonies, their cuſtoms do not allow of 

© recelving of viſits in the inner parts of the 


DISTURB/ANCE (difurbatio, L.) trou- | 


DI 

_ DIVAN Begui (in Perſia) one of the mi- 
niſters of ſtate who is the controller of juſtice, 
There are Divan Beguis, not only at court 
and in the capital, but alſo in the provinces, 
and other cities in the empire. They are 
not confined by any other law or rule in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice but the Aceran, and 
that too he interprets as he pleaſes, He only 
takes cognizance of criminal caſes — 

DIVAPORA/TION, an evaporating or 
exhaling. L. | | | 

DIVER'SION (with Phyſicians) the turn. 
ing of the courſe or flux of humours from one 
part to another by ſuch applications as are 
proper. 2 | c 3 

DIVERSION (in the art of war) is when 
an enemy is attacked in any one place where 
he is weak and unprovided, with deſign to 


make him call his forces from another place 


where the general is going to make an irruption. 
DIVERT/ING, pleaſant, delightful, a» 
greeable. AE 
DIVERT!INGNESS (qualite divertiſſante, 
F.) diverting quality. . 
IVERT'ISEMENT (divertiſſement, F.) 
diverſion, paſtime, ſport, pleaſure. 
DIVES'T (of di priv. and weftire, L. to 
clothe) to ſtrip off, to unclothe a perſon, to 
depri ve or take away dignity, office, &c. 
DIVI'DABLE, diviſible, capable of being 
divided. 5 VV 
DIVIDEND (in Law Proceedings) a di- 
viding of fees and perquilites between. officers, 
ariſing by writs, Sc. 4 | 
DIVIDEND (in Companies) is the ſhare of 
a proprietor in the ſum of money to be divided 
among the proprietors, as profit gained by, or 
intereſt upon the ſtock in proportion to his 
part thereof. XR 1 98 
DIVINATION (divinatio, L.) divination 
is a prediction or foretelling of future things 
which are of a ſecret and hidden nature, and | 
cannot be known by any human means. 
| |  Aylifie's Parergon, 
DIVINE (divinus, L.) 1. Partaking of 
the nature of God, . 
| Her line 


Was Hero-make, half human, balf divine, 
from God; not natural; not 


2. Proceeding 
human, 2 | 
| | Inſtructed, you'd explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore. 
| Blackmore's Creation. 
3. Excellent in a ſupreme degree. | 
The divineſt and richeſt mind, 
Both by art's purchaſe, and by nature's dower, 
That ever was from heav'n to earth confin'd, 
Wi | Dua pier. 
Preſageſul; divining ; preſcient. 
Let oft his heart, divine of ſomething ill, 
Miſgave him; he the fault' ring meaſure felt. 
| Milt, Par. Loft. 
DIVINE'LY (divinement, F. divinitus, L.) 


uſe but only in the entry. 


after a divine manner. | 


 _ DIVINE'NESS 


' DIVINENNESS (of divinitar, L. 


F. divine uality. | | 
_ DIVISIBILHTY 2 driviſibiliie, F. of 
© DIVISTBLENESS 5 L.) a being diviſi- 
ble or capable of being divided into ſeveral 
parts, either actually or mentally ; a paſſive | 
power or property in quantity whereby it be- 
comes ſeparable, either actually or at leaſt 
mentally. 285 | 
DIVISION (of mode) divides a quality 
Into its degrees. Philoſophers as vell as phy- 
ſicians ſuppoſe 8 degrees in any quality. Hence 
when a quality is ſaid to be in the 8th degree, 
It denotes that it cannot be any farther intend - 
ed or heightened. | 
DIVISION (in Marit. Affairs) the third 
part of a naval army or fleet, or of one of the 
ſquadrons thereof under a general officer. 
Common DIVI'SOR. See Common. | 
Ju DIVISUR (in Aritbmetick and Geo- 
metry) ſuch number or quantity as will divide 
| a given number or quantity, ſo as to leave no 
_ remainder ; ſo that if the number 6 be given, 
, 2, and 3 will be the juſt diviſors of it. 
DIVORCE / (divortium, L.) is with us of 
two kinds. | | 
x. The firſt is tiled Divortiam a menſa & 
thore, in which cafe they are only ſeparated 
as to bed and board, and the wife is allowed 
a maint. 1ance out of the eſtate of her huſband. 
21. The ſecond is ſtiled divortium a vinculo 
matrimonii, in which caſe the woman receives 
Her fortune back again, and both parties are 
| fet free from all obligations to one another. 
.  DIVRET'ICALNESS, diuretick quality. 
_ DIURNALNESS (of diurnatil, L.) the 
happening daily, 4 


% 


_ DIURNAL Circle, is an immoveable cir- [ 


cle, in which any ſtar or point in the ſurface 
in the mundane ſphere moves by a diurnal - 
motion. [2 | he | | 
 DIURNA'LIS (in Law) as much land as 
can be ploughed in a day by an ox. 
DIURN/ARY (in the Greek empire) an 
officer who wrote down in a book for that 


_ purpoſe whatever the prince did, ordered and 


regulated, Ic. every day. | 
 DO'CED a muſical inftrument com- 
Dod CET F monly called a dulcimer. 
_ DOCK (in Law) a means or ex- 
DOCK'ING pediens for cutting off an 
_ effate in tail, in land or tenements; that 
the owner may be able to ſel}, give or be. 
queath them. | 
 DOCTIL'OQU OUS (defilogans, L.) 
tpeaking learnedly. | 


# . 


DOC/TORSHIP (of do&or, L. and pip of 


ycip, Sax.) the office or dignity of a doctor. 
DOCUMENT {in Law) a proof given of 
any fact aſſerted; but chiefly with regard to 
ancient matters. 3 | 
DOCUMEN/TAL, of 
gruQtion, &c, + | 
DODECAGON' (in Ferti cation) a place 
fortified with, twelve bations, | 


or pertaining to in- 


| 


divinite, | 


cor, with many others. The larger fort 


are excluded from the principal offices of ſtate, 


| ing any juriſdiction annexed it. 


1 affliction, torment, anguiſh. _ 


| 


| 


D 0 

DODP ECA GON (of 
TeTexa and 7, Gr. a 
corner) in Geometry, a2 
figure with twelve ſides, and 
as many angles as in the 
figure. g 

DOG (deggbe, Dut.) a domeſtick 
dams various in his ſpecies ; comprign 
the maſtiff, the ſpaniel, the bull-do., l. 
greyhound, the hound, the tertier, the 
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whether lat 
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Eſſex, Suff 
DOMES 
failing along 
compaſs are 
DOMES 
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ing to the h 
DOMID 
on account 
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groom. 
DOMͤIF. 
DO/MIF 
tributing t! 
der to ere 
DOM'ID 
women, wl 
own right; 
miſtreſs, I 
DOM'ID 
verning. 
DO MIN 
ſpeech. 
DOMIN 
ſunday, ſo 
green boug] 
in commem 
ruſalem, 
DOM'I) 
kame, in 
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lord of the 
Ss DON 
DAUN 
DON, I 
DIN, D. 
DONAB 
wen, 
DORIA 
DOR'M 
dow made i 
DOR NI 
DORN] 
a ſort of 5 


Carpets A 
Dora 
DO'TIN 

uels, 


animal, | 


art uſed as a guard; the leſs for ſports, 
DOGE (of the republicks of Venice al 
Genoa) a principal magiſtrate ; the office i 
elective, and at Venice is for life, but at Cena 
for two years only; his childreff and brothen 


and are not allow'd to receive any benefice 
from the court of Rome, except the cardimil. 
ſhip, which is only a titular honour, not hay. 


He is not allowed to lay down his office for 
his eaſe, and when he dies, the ſtate does not 
go in mourning for him, and after his death 
his conduct is very ſtrictly examined into by 
three inquiſitors and five correctors. 

He is chief of all councils, and riſes ty 
none but to foreign embaſſadors ; but when 
he comes into the council, all the ſenators and 
magiſtrates riſe in honour to him. ; 
The money of the republick is coined in 
his name, but bears neither his effigie nor 
arms; but with thoſe of the republick. 

All credentials run in his name, but b: 
does not fign them; this being done by the 
ſecretary of ſtate, | 
He receives ambaſſadors, who direct their 
diſpatches to him; but he is not allowed to 
open them but in the preſence of the counſel - 
lors. ; „„ 

And tho' indeed he was formerly in a man- 
ner an abſolute prince, yet now his power has 
been ſo retrenched, that he can do but little 
of himſelf, not even go out of Venice without 
the concurrence of the ſenate. 

DOG'GEDNBSS, churliſhneſs, crabbed 
temper. | | Rs 

DOG'GISH, crabbed, curriſh, ſurly, Et. 

DOGMAT'ICAL Medicine, the rational 
method of practiſing phyſick, ſuch as H- 
pocrates and Galex uſed. And hence all thoſe 
phyſicians, who upon the principles of ſchool 
philoſophy reject all medicinal virtues, which 
they think not reducible to manifeſt qualities, 
are called dogmatical phyſicians, L. 

DOGMAT'ICI, thoſe phyſicians that con- 
firm their experience by reaſon. _ 

DOG/MES (of $5ypa, Gr.) opinions: 

DOLIMAN, a long ſetanne worn by the 
Turks, hanging down to the feet, with narrow 
ſleeves buttoned at the' wriſt, | 

DOL OUR (dr, L.) pain, grief, loro, 

DoLOSHTI (egit, L.) bidden on 
lice. LR 


| DOM AN 


D C DI 


DOM AIVN, the inheritance, eſtate, habi- | DOU'BLE (in Law) the duplicates of let 
tation or poſſeſſion of any one. | ters patents. Soto | 
DOMES-Day-Book, a book preſerved and | DOUBLE Pellitory, a ſort of herb. 
all remaining in the exchequer, fair and le- | DOUBLE founted, having two ſprings. 
gible ; it is ſurvey of the ſeveral counties, | DOUBLES, the ſame as letters patents. 
hundreds, tithings, & ce of England, madein | DOUBLE Horizontal Dial, a dial having 
the time of William the Congueror, about the year | a double ſtyle, one to ſhew the hour on the 
1036, deſigned as aregiſter, by which ſentence | outward circle, and the other to ſhew the 


mal ; he t f eſt and in the ſtereveraphicle 1 | 
nay iy be given as to the tenures of eſtates, ſame in the ſtereographick projection, drawn 
ng 1 7 fon may be made of that noted queſtion, | on the ſame = wn | f er 5 
ro whether lands be ancient demeſn or not. DOUBTUING, is the act of withholding 
f This book conſiſts of two volumes, a greater | a full aſſent from any propoſition, on ſuſpicion 
* ind a leſſer. The greater comprehends all | that we are not fully apprized of the merits 
| the counties of England, except Northumber- | thereof; or from our not being able peremp- 
and land, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Durbam and | torily to decide between the reaſons for and 
ce i part of Lancaſhire, which were never ſurveyed. | againſt it. | | n 
42 The leſſer volume contains the ſurvey off DOUBTFULNESS (of doxte, F. full and 
5 Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfoles. | neſs) dubiouſneſs. 4 
— DOMES/TICK Navigation, is coaſting or | DOUBT“LESS {ſans doute, F.) without 
nat. ſailing along the ſhore, in which the lead and | doubt. | rd n 
aw compaſs are the chief inſtruments. | DOUCTINE (in Arcbitecture) an ornament 
| DOMES/TICKNESS (of domeſticus, L. ſof the higheſt part of a cornice, or a mould- 
ce fin domeflique, F.) domeſtick quality, or pertain- | ing cut in form of a wave, half concave, and 
1 ing to the houſe or home. ©, {| half convex, F. | LAT pk 
leah DOMIDU'CA, a title of Juno, ſo called DOVE, is an emblem of fimplicity, inno- 
to on account of her office of attending or aſſit- | cence, purity, goodneſs, peace and divine love, 
[ ing in bringing the bride home to the bride- | and repreſents the Holy Ghoſt. Having no 
be vl groom. ; ; 5 4 gall, it is the ſymbol of a true and faithful 
hab DOMIFICA/T ION 2 (with  Aftrologers) | Chriſtian, who is obliged to forgive injuries, 
11 DO/'MIFYING the dividing or diſ- | bear adverſity patiently, and never to ſuffer 
TN tributing the heavens into 12 houſes, in or- | the ſun to go down upon his anger; but 
oli der to erect a horoſcope. . to do godd to thoſe that deſpitefully uſe him. 
1 DOM INA, a title given to honourable | DOVE's Foot, an herb. | NE 
5 women, who anciently held a barony in their | DOW/ABLE (in. Law) having a right ts 
1 own right 3 Axt. Writ, Domina, a lady, a | be, or capable of being endowed. |= _ 
by the miſtreſs, L. OO © © ff DOW'RY Bill (among the Few) the 
DOM'INANT (dominans, L.) ruling, go- | bridegroom at the time of marriage gave his 
d their verning. 2222 % ̃« 0 E 
ved to DOMINEER'ING, lordly behaviour or DOWN, a foft, woolly ſubſtance, grow- 
unſel- ſpeech, FV 3 | ing on the tops of thiſtles, cc. 
Y DOMINVUICA in Ranis Palmarum, Palm DOWNIWARD (Dunepeand, Sax.) to- 
Im ſunday, ſo called from the palm- branches and { wards the lower part. ; 
_ geen boughs formerly diſtributed on that day, | To DOXOL'OGIZE (of AH, glory, aud 


t little in commemoration of our lord's riding to Je- Atytiy, to ſay, Gr.) to fay the hymn called 
vithout ruſalem, | | | | Gloria Patri, &c. „ 
| DOWINUS, this word prefixed to a man's | DOXOL'OGY (doxologio, L. doxologre, F. 
crabbel tame, in old time, uſually denoted him a | of Joe, of dt;, glory, and Anyziy, to 

: tlergyman, and ſometimes a gentleman or | ſay, Gr.) a verſe or thort hymn of praiſe, ap- 
y, Ci. lord of the manor, L. | pointed anciently in the church to be ſaid 


rational DON 27 in the ancient Britiſp, ſignified after the prayers and pſalms in divine ſervice; 
s Hip- DAUN F a river. : 5 | as the Gloria Patri, &c. Alſo the coneluſion 
11 thoſe WW DON, gh in ancient Britiſh, alſo ſig- | of the Lord's Prayer, viz. For thine is the 
* ſchool DIN, DON F nified a caſtle. | kingdom, tbe poxver and glory, &c. The Glo- 
which DO NABLE (donabilis, L.) that may be ria Patri is ſaid to have been compoſed-by the 
ualities, den. firſt council of Nice, in acknowledgment of 


DORIA's Wounds- wort, an herb. | the Trinity, in oppoſition to the hereſies of 
DOR MAN Window (Architecture) a win- | thoſe times, and that St. Ferom added, At it 
o made in the roof of an houſe. | was in the beginning, &c. | FRE 
DOR NICK 7 (of Deornick of Tourray in A DRAB'LER (in a Sb) a ſmall fail ſet 


nat con- 


ions. 
by the Gen in Flanders, where firſt made) on the bonnet as the bonnet is on the courſe, 
| Narrow ort of ſtuff uſed for curtains, hangings and | and only uſed when the courſe and bonnet is 


8 | | | not deep enough to clothe the maſt. 
» 5 ATloN, an endowing, L. DRACONAHITES (Feaxorrrs, wy a pre · 
-- LINGNESS (of doten, Dux.) folly, | clous ſtone, ſaid to be taken out of the braig 

urls, by reaſon of age, of a drag fs 

a ; 4 | DRA- 


ſortow, 


en ma- 


MAIN 


laſt pellettee. 


" DRACON'TICK Month (with Aſtcon.) 
the ſpace of time in which the moon going | 
from her aſcending node called Caput draco- 
nis, i. e. the dragon's head, returns to the 
ſame. LY | | 
DRA'GOMAN (ohn, Chald.) an 
interpreter in the eaſtern countries, whoſe 
office is to facilitate commerce between the 
Orientals and Occidentals. 
DRAGON (dnaca, Sax.) a kind of ſer- 
mu that with age grows to a monſtrous big- 
| eſs. | 
DRAGON Vort, the herb Serpentary, or 
| Viger's-bugloſs. | att 
DRAMA (Seas, Gr.) a play, either co- 
medy or tragedy, is a compoſition either in proſe 
or verſe, that confiſts not in the bare recita- 
tion, but in the actual repreſentation of an 
action. Qur Drama's are Tragedies, Comedies 
and Farces; for thoſe groteſque entertainments 
which have been lately introduced and brought 
upon the ſtage, ſcarce deſerve the name of 
Drama's or dramatick poetry. | Þ 
 DRA'/PERS, were in- 
corporated anno 1438, in 
the reign of King Henry 
VI. Their armorial en- 
figns are 3 clouds radiated 
proper, each adorned with 
a treble crown Or, The 
cereſt on a helmet and torce 
a ram, lodg'd as the ſe- 


—_ 


* 


cond attired. The ſupporters 2 lions as the 
The motto, To God only be 
Honour and Glory. Their hall is in Throck- 
- morton- ſtreet, e 
DRAS'TICK (of Fearm®-, Gr. active, 
briſk) a purge that operates quickly and briſkly. 
 DRAUGHT (in Trade) the overplus or 
deficiency of the turn of à pair of ſcales, to 
the advantage or diſadvantage of buyer or 
PT AS SEEN, = 
DRAW BOY (with Feavers) a lad who 
pulls up the leaſhes of a weaver's loom, which 
makes the raiſed figures in ſilk to ſtuff. 
DREAD'FUL (wvnzdFull, Sax.) cauſing 
d read. | 35 | 
- DREAM'INGNESS, flothfulneſs, acting 


a3 if in a dream. 


DREAR (vnynig· Sax.) dreary. Oy | neſs with ſleep z diſpoſition to ſleep. 


- DREER' INESS (dnynigneyre, Sax.) dif. 
malneſs. 3 : LE ne 
DREG'/GINESS (dney teneppe, Sax.) full 
_ efdregs. _. | | | 
 DREN'GAGE (in Lazo) the tenure by 
which Drenges held their lands 


DRIFT (with Miners) a channel or paſ- 


fage, cut out of one part of the mine, to lead 
to or from another, thereby to carry on the 
whole more effectually by proper communi. 
cations for air, to draw water, ore, ſoil, &c. 
To go a DRIFT, a boat is ſaid ſo to do, 
hen it is carried by the ſtream, and has no 
.body in it to row or ſtear it. 


* PRIPS (with Builders) a ſort of Reps on | 
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my heavy with ſleep, 


flat rodlh to walk upon the roof is at 
flat, but a little raiſed in the middle oY 
I 8 or drips lie each a little mahnte 
to the horizon, a way of building xr 

in Italy. wheres FAY LEY 

DRO'FDENNE (>vnopvenne, Sa 

thicker of wood in a valley, V uk 
place, where cattle were kept. =. 


L. dpa of dA, Gr. to run) a beaſt te. 
ſembling a camel, but ſmaller Ya fenders 
having 2 bunches on its back, which ſupply 
the place of a ſaddle. They are aid to be 


able to endure a great deal of fatigue, and ſo 


ſwift as to travel 100 miles a day, they have 


no fore-teeth nor hoof ; but their feet are 

covered with a thick, fleſhy ſkin, 1 
DRONE, a muſcal inſtrument, called alſo 

a baſſoon. * | 
DROPS (in Architecture) are an ornament 

in the pillars of the Dorick order underneath 

rae triglyphs, repreſenting drops or little 

8. : 


DROP'SICALNESS (of bydropicus, I. 
| bydroprque, F. of udgomine;, Gr.) having a 


| droply. 


DROUGHT'INESS (of vpw/go%ig ant 
nerre, Sax.) thirftineſs,  _ 

DROUTH (tnuzo®, Sax.) thirſt, 
Milton. & | 

To DROWSE (droaſen, Dutch) to make 

| | wy | There gentle ſleep 
Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz d 
My drowſed ſenſes uncontroll'd. | 
FFF He up Milt. Par. Loh, 

To DROWSE. 1. To ſlumber; to grow 
heavy with ſlee r. | 

8 5 All their ſhape 

Spangled with eyes, more numerous than 
thoſe | 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. 
2. To look heavy; not chearful. 


ly, idly, ſlothfully, lazily. : 
DROWSINESS. 1. Sleepineſs; heave 


IIn deep of night, when drowſineſs 


To the celeſtial Syren's harmony. 


lethargick, lulling, ſtupid, dull. 


cient Britons. | 
of the cavity of the ear. 


cated with drink. 


| 


DROM'EDARY (dromedaire, F, dromeda, 


of Argus; and more wakeful than to drowſs 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſtoral reed! 


1 Milt. Par. Loft, | 


| DROWSILY, lepiſkly, heavily, uggif| 


Hath locked up mortal ſenſe, then liſten | 

Par. Repaired, | 
2. Idleneſs, indolence, inaCtivity. | 
| DROWSY, ſleepy, heavy with ſleeps 


DRUIDS (derio, oaks, and bud, incanta⸗ 
tion) the prieſts and philoſophers of the any 


DRUM of the Far ( Anatomy) a membran | 
DRUNK (Dnuncen, Sax.) fuddled, intoxi | 
DRUNK/ARD (>nincone, of dn i 


gerd n. 
drinker 
To. 


in a pre 
and a di 
the fun 
DRU 
accounte 
wine be 
there h 
ſcence; 
more or 
or efferv: 
fied, ſo t 
the finer 
che vein 
the veins 
ther hea 
the carot 
neceſſari] 
of the b 
of the b 
rarefied 
them: J 
and paſt: 
diſorderly 
ſymptom 
DRY 
whoſe pot 
parts are 
DRY. 
out clauſc 
DRY'! 
drorgb, D 
DUA 


only be on 
DUCK” 
bri) is wh 
faſtened u 
under his | 
the yard, 
two or thr, 
Dry DU 


Ing the off; 
the ſurface 
Puniſhment 


DUCK} 


7ance) a 


that are coz 
it) which 

liſtened to 
in the river 


make 


leep 
ſeiz d 


Lift 
o grow 


ſhape 
s than 


drowſe,] 
ral reed 


, Loft, 
luggih- 


| heavle 


fue. 
iſten | 


egained. 
h ſleep | 


incanta4y 
the au- 


nembr ane 


.d, intoxie 


incan, # 
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gerd nature, or of © uncenge in, Sax.) a 
drinker to excels. —_ 
To DRUNK'EN (opuncnian, 
ink to exceſs. | 
RUN K/IENNESS (of dhuncinyrre, 
J exceſſive drinking. . 
e phyſically conſidered, conſiſts 
in a preternatural compreſſion of the brain, 


Sax.) to 


and a diſcompoſure of its fibres, occaſioned by | 


the fumes or ſpirituous parts of liquors. | 
DRUNK ENNESS (by Naturaliſts) is thus 
accounted for. An immoderate quantity of 
wine being received into the ſtomach, being 
there heated, undergoes a kind of efferve- 
ſcence; more or leſs as the liquor abounds 
more or leſs with a ſulphur, By this action 
or efferveſcence it becomes attenuated and rare- 
fed, ſo that the groſſer parts being left behind, | 


the finer are fitted to penetrate and ſhoot thro? | | 
the veins to the brain, or are conveyed thro? | 


the veins to the heart; whence after a fur- 
ther heat and rarefaction they are ſent thro 
the carotid arteries, &c. to the brain, Hence 
neceſſarily ariſes a repletion of the meninges 
of the brain, and a compreſſion of the fibres 
of the brain itſe!f, from the freſh ſtock of 
rarefied ſulphur, continually exploded into 
them : Hence alſo an obſtruction of the pores 
and paſſages of the brain; a frequent and 
diſorderly pulſation of the fibres and other 
ſymptoms. „ 1 | 
DRY Bodies (with Philoſophers) are ſuch 
whoſe pores contained between their confirmed 
parts are not filled with any viſible liquor. 
DRY Rent (in Lav) a vent reſerved with- 
out clauſe of diſtreſs. 
DRY'NESS 


drogb, Du.) want of moiſture, 
DUAL/ITY (of dualitas, L.) a being 
A ＋6ʒIñ. Oe | 
DU'BITABLE (dubitabils, L..) doubtful. 
| a (of dubius, L.) doubtful. 
ben. e 75 


DU CAL Coronet, has only 
flowers raiſed above the circle, 
which none of an inferior rank 
can have, nor may they mix 
flowers with the croſſes, which 

only be'ongs to the prince, See the figure, 


DUCK'ING at the Main Yard (with Sai- | 


br:) is when at fea a malefactor having a rope 
faſtened under his arms about his waſte, and 
under his breech, is hoiſted up to the end of 
the yard, and let fall from thence violently 
two or three times into the ſea. | 
 DryDUCKING, is a puniſhment by hang- | 
ing the offender by a cord a few yards above 
the ſurface of the water, and publiſhing the 
puniſhment by the diſcharge of a cannon, = 

DUCKING (at Marſeilles and Bourbon in 

'ance) a puniſhment inflicted on vagrants 
that are condemn'd to the Cale, (as they call 
it) which is to be ſhut up in an iron cage, 
laſtened to the yard of a chaloup and duck'd 
c 

A 


(of Dniggeneyre, Sax. or of 


| of gold into his hand. 
WY $3 


j 
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At Thoulouſe in France the ſame puniſhment 
is inflited on perſons guilty of blaſphemy. In 
England Ducking is a puniſhment that the 
mob inflicts on pick-pockets, + 
DUCKING STOOL, a fort of wooden or 
iron chair hung over a river or ſome watery 
place, in which ſcolding women were wont 
to be faſtened and let down into the water. 
DUCT ABIL'ITY (du#abilitas, L.) eafie 
neſs,of being drawn out. | 
UCT'ILNESS (of du&#lis, L.) ductility, 
eaſineſs to be drawn out in length. | 
DU/ELLISTS (according to Mr. Boyle). 
the two principles of thoſe chymical philoſo- 
phers, who pretend to explicate all the phæ- 
nomena in nature, from the doctrine of alkali 
and acid. EL” | 
DUE T {in Muſick) a ſong or air compos'e & 
for two voices. Ky TS 
DUKE, ſeveral countries and towns in 
England give titles to dukes, tho? oftentimea 
it happens, that but a ſmall part of their eſ- 
tate lies in that county, @c. Pn 
DUKES (duces, L, of ducendo, leading 
are fo called of being leaders of armies, an 
gei.erals to kings and emperors, and anciently 
 enjoy'd the title no longer than they had the 
command: but in procels of time great eſtatea 
were annexed to the titles, and ſo the dignity 
became hereditary, But this was earlier in 
other nations than in England. And tha 
firſt duke created in England was Edward 
called the Black Prince, who was eldeſt ſon, 
to king Edvard III. and was created duke 
of Cornwal, which gives the title of prince, 
of Wales, The manner of creating a duke, 
wow, EE: „ 
He having his hocd and ſurcoat on, is led 
betwixt a duke and a marquiſs, going before 
with his ſword, and before him, one with, 
the robe and mantle on his arms; the mantla 
is of crimſon velvet, guarded about the ſhoul- 
ders with 4 guards of ermine, | + Hh 
On the right hand an earl bears the cap of 
ſtate, of the ſame as the mantle and double, 
ermine; but not indented as thoſe of the, 
royal blood are, The cap within a coronet 
of gold adorned with leaves without pearls. 
On the left hand another bears a rod or verge. 
All the faid peers are to be in their robes, 
and thus they conduct him into the preſence. 
chamber, where having made obeiſance three, 
times to the king fitting in his chair, the 
perſon to be inveſted kneels down. _ fre 
Then Garter king at arms delivers the 
patent to the king, who returns it to be read 
aloud, and when he comes to the word In- 


veflimus, the king puts the ducal mantle upon 
him that is to be made a duke, and at the 


words Gladio cindturamus girds on his ſword ; 

at the words cappe & circuli aurei impoſition 
nem the king likewiſe puts on his head the 
cap and coponet of gold; and at theſe Words, 
virge aureæ traditionem, gives the rod or verge 


Then 


= 


Then the reſt of the ſaid charter being read, 
wherein he is declared duke, the king gives him 
the ſaid charter or patent to be kept, 

A duke may have in all places out of the 
| King or prince's preſence a cloth of eſtate hang- 
ing down within half a yard of the ground, 
as may his dutcheſs, who may alſo have her 
train borne by a baroneſs ; and no earl without 

permiſſion from him is to waſh with a duke. 
© The eldeſt ſons of dukes are by the Courteſy 
of England ſtiled marquiſes, and their younger 
ſons lords, with the addition of their chriſtian 
names, as lord Thomas, lord John, and take 
place of viſcounts; but not ſo priviledged by 
the laws of the land. _ | 


A Duke has the title of grave, and being 


writ unto is tiled, moſ# bigh, potent, and 
noble prince, 5 „ 


Dukes of the blood royal are ſtiled moſt bigb, 


moſt migbty and illuſtrio is princes, | 

| 8 OKs, nee of the houſe of 

Sylva, who has that title on account of his 
having ſeveral dukedoms. _ 8 
pDuLCHFLUVUOus (dalci uus, L.) flowing 
ſweetly. 5 e 

DuLCIMER, a muſical inſtrument ſome- 
thing like a harpſicord; but that whereas in 


making the ſtrings of the latter ſound by puſh- | 


ing dowh the keys, Sc. the ſtrings of the for- 
mer are ſtruck with ſmall iron or braſs 
ns, 

Bol COO 
taſte. 1 | 
DULNESS (of dul, Brit. a block-head, 

vole, Sax.) heavineſs, Nuggiſhnels, | 
DU MAL (damalis, L.) pertaining to briars, 


(of dulcis, L.) ſweet in 


Co n PE he / 8 

DouMBNESS (vumbnyrpe, Sax.) a want 
of the uſe of ſpeech. „ 

DUMUSITY 

briars, &c. 8 | 

DUN: (una, Sax.) a mountain or high 

. DON open place; ſo that the names 


of thoſe towns that end in dun or don were | 


either built on hills or open places, as Aſdon, 


c. 1 
DoN/MOW, there was an antient cuſtom 
iĩn the priory, that if any perſon from any part 
of England would come thither, and humbly 
| kneel at the church door before the ccnvent, 
and ſolemnly take the enſuing oath, he might 
demand a flitch or gammon of bacon, which 
ſhould' be freely given him. 25 


Zou ſhall ſwear by the cuſtom of your confeſſion 


That you never made any nuptial tranſgreſſion, | 


Since you Tere married man and wife, 
By houſhoid brawls or a contentious ftrife ; 
Or otherqviſe, in bed or at board, 
Offended each other indeed or in word; 
Or fince the pariſh clerk faid amen, 
| Wiſh'd your ſelves unmarried again; 
Or in a twelvemonth and a day, 
- Repented net in thought any way z 
But continued true and in deſire, 


ali when you joined bands in holy puire, 


(dumefitas, L.) fulneſs of | 


1 


D U 
| If to theſe conditions, without all fear, 
Of your own accord you quill freely ſwear, 
A gammon of bacon you ſhall receive, 
And bear it hence with Iove and good leave . 
For this is our cuſtom at Dunmow nvell known, 


—_ 


Though the ſport be our's, the bacor's your own, 


— 


DUNISICAL, block-headed, dall, ſtupid, 
 DUN#NINESS, hardneſs of hearing. 

\{ DUN'SETS (01d Rec.) thoſe who dwell on 
hills or mountains. Ss 
DO (in Mufick Books) a ſong or compoſi. 
tion to be performed in two parts only ; the 
one ſung and the other played on an inſtru. 
ment; or by two voices alone. 
To DUPE one (of dup:r, F.) a bubble, to 
cheat, to gull, to impoſe upon, to put upon, 


7 | 
_ DUPLE Ratio (in Mathem,) is where the 
antececent term is double the conſequent, or 
whe.e the exponent of the ratio is 2; thus 
6: 3 is in a duple Ratio. | | 
| Sub DUPLE Ratio, is where the conſe. 
quent term is double the antecedent, or the 
exponent of the ratie is one half; thus 3: 6 
is in a Jus duple Ratio. eh 
DU*PLICATE Proportion Þ (in Arithme. 
DUPLICATE Ratio tick) oughtto 
be well diſtinguiſhed from double. In a ſeries 
of geometrical proportions ; the firſt term to 
the third is ſaid to be in a duplicate ratio of the 
firſt to ſecond z or as its ſquare is to the ſquare 
of the ſecond: thus in the 2, 4, 8, 76, the 
catio of 2 to 8 is duplicate of that 2 to 4; 
or as the figure of 2 to the ſquare of 4, where. 
fore duplicate ratio is the proportion of fquares, 


| 


8 is ſaid to be compounded of that 2 to 4, and 
of 4 to 8. 5 15 . 


multiplying by 2. 


of any thing back on itſelf. 
DU PLICATURE (duplicatura, L.) a 
doubling. | „ 
| DU/RABLENESS, laſtingneſs. 
DURA Mater (in Anatomy) a ſtrong thin 
membrane which lies or covers all the inner 
cavity of the Cranium, and includes the whole 
brain, being itſelf lined on its inner or con- 
cave fide, with the Pia mater, or Meninx 
Tenuis. . | | 


bleneſs, laſtingneſs, _ | 

DURA'TION, an idea that we get by at- 
tending to the fleeting, and perpetually perith- 
ing parts of ſucceſſion, L. 


| imaginary or real. | ES 
Tmaginary DURATION, is that which i; 
only framed by the working of fancy, when 
there is not any ſuch thing in nature, 23 when 
the Romaniſts imagine that the continuance 
| of ſome in purgatory is long, and that © 
others ſhort, | 7M | 


as triplicate is of cubes ; and the ratio of 2 to | 


DUPLICATION (in Arithmetic) the | 
DUPLICATION, a doubling, the folding | 


|" DURABILITY (of durabilis, L.) dur | 


DURATION (in Philoſophy) is two-fold, 


Rid | 
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KUltal, or 


into extrinfical permanent, 


DY 


Rial DURATION, is alſo diſtinguiſhed 
. 

Extrinfical DURATION, is the making 
a compariſon between duration and ſomething 
elſe, making that thing to be the meaſure of 
it, So time is divided into years months and 
and days, this is called duration, though 
improperly. be co? | 

Permanent DUR ATION, (in Metapł yſicls) 
is ſuch, the parts of whoſe eſſence are not in 
flux, as eternity. 

Succeffive DURATION, is a duration the | 
parts of whoſe eſſence are in a continual flux, 
as time. | 

T,be in DURESS (in Law) is to be illegal- 
ly detained priſoner, in the hands of a bailiff 
or ſerjeant, and threatned with or hardly 
uſed ; in which caſe, whatever contracts he 
ſhall make are void in law, upon his pleading 
he was forced to do ſo for fear, or to free him | 
from his illegal impriſonment. 755 

To dye in NURESS, is when tho* legally 
impriſoned, to dye by reaſon of illegal, hard 
and cruel uſage of the jailor, for which the 
jailor upon proof is to ſuffer death, 5 

DUS T INESS (du hrine F pe, Sax.) the 
condition of a thing covered or ſoiled with or 
conſiſting of duſt. | 

DUST'Y (du hziz, Sax.) covered or foulded 
with duſt, &c. | „„ 

DUTCH, the Dutch are thus ſatyrized. 

1. They rob God of his honour, 

2. The king of his due. | 

3. The fiſh of their quarters. | 

4. And burn up the earth before the day of 
judgment, | | | y 


i 


The ground of theſe are 

1, Becauſe they tolerate all religions. 
2. Becauſe they revolted from the king of 
Spain, when he was about to ſet up an 
Inquiſition among them. 3 


3. Becauſe they have taken in part of the &c. 


ſea in making their towns, by ſtrong 
banks, piles, H. ; 
4 opens they burn much turf, peet, 


c. ä "4g 
uren ss (ducheſſe, F.) the wife of a 
uke. 1 
DU/TEOUS, dutiful. Milton. 
DUUM'VIRI Municipales, (among the 
Romans) were the ſame magiſtrates in free 
lowns, that the conſuls were in Rome; who 
Were ſworn to ſerve the city faithfully, and 
Were allowed to wear tha robe called Præ- 
xta, L. 5 | | 
8 Navales (among the Ra- 
4 
re of their fleet 


me ſailors, I.. 
e lar Capitales (among the Ro- 
pe) were judges in criminal cauſes ; but it 
2 52 to appeal from them to the peo- 
) ; 


ih un Architecture) is the middle of the 


Xc. 


were the magiſtrates appointed to take 
z to fit out ſhips and pay | 


baſe and the cornice, frequently made in the 
form of a cube or dye; alſo a cube of ſtone 
placed under Ke feet of a ſtatue, and under 
its pedeſtal, to raiſe it and ſhew it the more. 
Dy ERS, were incorpo- 
rated by Henry VI. their 
arms are ſable, a chevron 
engrail'd between three 
madder bags argent, banded 
and corded or, They are 
the 713th company, their 
ſupporters 2 lions crown- 
ed or, The motto, Da 
gloriam Deo, 


they now meet at Salters- Hall. 
DYNASTY (dynaſtica, Gr.) government, 


ſovereignty. 1 1 
DYR'GE 72 (as ſome ſay, of dyrken, 
. DURGE Teut. to praiſe) a mourn» 


5 ditty or ſong over the dead, a laudatory 
ong. 


Kino, Gr. motion) an inability or difficulty 

in moving, | 4 | 
DYSTRICHTVASIS (of dog and raya 

Gr.) a continual defluxion-of tears from the 


under the natural hairs. 


letters in order of their reſpective alphabets. 
E, called e final, ſerves to lengthen the 
foregoing vowel; and diſtinguiſh ſeveral Eng- 


ſoreign words it makes a ſyllable, as epitome, 
E, numerically, fignifies 2 50. . 
EA 7 at the end of names, either of per- 
EAE & ſons or places, is either from the 
Saxon I, an iſland, as Ramſey, &c, or from 
ea, Sax, water, or from lea, Sax, a field. 
EA (a contraction of ea dig, Sax. happy) 


at the beginning of many names, is now con- 


tracted to Ed, as Edward, Edmund, Edrin, 


'EA'DEM, the ſame, of the feminine gen- 
der, as ſemper eadem, always the ſame, IL. 


vehement in deſire, hotly longing. | 
Of action eager, and intent of thought, 
The chiefs your honourable danger ſought, 
| | Dryd. Ovid. 
With joy th' ambitious youth his mother 

_ | 

And eager for the journey ſoon prepared, 
He longs the world beneath him to ſurvey, 
To guide the chariot and to give the day. 

| | Dryden · 


Y 2 2+ Hot 


[ 


> Or that part which lies between the | 


EAGER (ea zen, Sax, aigre, F.) 1, ftrucle 
with defire, ardently wiſhing, keenly defirous, : 


They had a hall before the fire 
in 1666 but it not having been erected fince, 


' DYSCINEST'A, Suommeiz, of doe and 


| pricking of hairs in the eye-lids which grow 


e Roman, Ee Trolick, E f Exhfs, 
E & Saxon, F e Greek, are the fifth 


liſh words, as Fre, fir, fire, fir, & c. but in 


— 


2. Hot of diſpoſition, vehement, ardent, im- 
petuous. * 

Imperfect zeal is hot and eager, without 
knowledge, Spratt, 


Palemon replies, 
Eager his tone and ardent were his eyes. 
5 „„ Dryden, 

3. Quick, buſy, eaſily put in action. 

His Numidian genius 

Is well diſpoſed to miſchief, were he prompt 

And cager on it, but he muſt be ſpurr'd. 

. | Addi ſon's Cato. 

4. Sharp, ſower, acid: 5. keen, ſevere, bit- 


ing. | 5] 
 EAG'ERNESS (ea go nner re, Sax. tartneſs, 
ſharpneſs in taſte; alſo earneſtneſs, vehemence, 
being ſharp let, &c. | 
| EA/GLE (aigle, F. of aguila, L.) has a long 
 Hook'd beak, yellow, ſcaly legs; thick crook- 
ed talons, and a ſhort tail. 
cheſnut, brown, ruddy and white. Its beak, 
black at the tip, and in the middle blue, tho' 
in ſome yellow; it is {aid to be the moſt ſwift, 
moſt ſtrong, moſt laborious, moſt generous, 
moſt bold, and more able to endure the moſt 
| ſharp cold than any other bird, and for theſe 
reaſons both the ancients and moderns have 
made it the emblem of Majeſty. . 
EAGLE STONE, a ſtone 2 to be ſome- 
times found in the neſt of an eagle, and very 
oeffectual in forwarding or preventing the deli- 
very of women in labour; according as it is 
ply'd above or below the womb  _ 
EA'GLET (aiglette, F.) a young er ſmall 
eagle. The eagle is ſaid to prove her eaglets 
in the brightneſs of the ſun; if they ſhut their 
eye-lids, the diſowns them. | 
EALHORDIA (calhbopba, Sax.) the pri- 
vllege of aſſizing and ſelling beer. 
To EAN (eacnian, Sax.) to bring forth 
young, ſpoken of an ewe or female ſteep. 
EAR ea, Sax. ore, Dan.) the inſtrument 
or organ of hearing in an animal body, alſo 
the handle of ſeveral ſorts of veſſels for li- 
quors, Sc. 1 | . 


EAR ING (of ea nian, Sax.) a gathering of 


seats of corn. 
EARL (eohl, corla, Dan. of eo, honour, 
and esel, noble, Sax.) a title of novility be- 
tween a marquis and a viſcount, and is a title 
More ancient with us than .thoſe either of 
dukes or marquiſſes, and the firſt earl created 
in England, was Hugh de Puſat, earl of Nor- 
ebumberland, by K. Richard J. | 
EARL's Coronet, has no 
flowers raiſed above the circle 
like that of a duke or mar- 
quiſs, but only points rifing, 
and a pearl on each ſide ot 
them; ſee the figure, 
EARL'/INESS (of æ n, Sax, before now) 
ſoonneſs of time. 5 | 
 EARN'ESTNESS(eopneytney ye,Sax.) 


vehement or ſtrong defire er endeavour. 


Its plumage is | 


either of the poles, the ftars neareſt to the 


E A 
Vn, Cr. YN, Heb.) the opinion of the an 
cients concerning the figure of the earth, van 
very different from what is now believed: 
ſome held it to be a large hollow veſſel ; others 
that it was an immenſe plain, ſupported with 
pillars like a table. And theſe opinions are 
ſo ſtiffly maintained by ſome of the father; 
(particularly La&antius and Auguſtin) and ſo 
firmly believed, even for more than 600 
years after Chriſt, that pope Gregory excom- 
municated and depoſed Virgillius, biſhop of 
Straſburg, for aſſerting the Antipodes, Ang 
many of the philoſophers believed it to be x 
cone or high mountain, by which they ac. 
counted for the diſappearance of the ſun at 
night. But the moderns have diſcovered the 
body of the earth and water to be a globe, 
which may be proved by theſe plain and un. 
deniable arguments. | 
1. It plainly appears that the earth is gl. 
bular from the eclipſes of the mcon ; for the 
ſhadow of the earth, being always round, the 
earth that is the body that intercepts the 
beams. of the ſun, and is the undiſputed cauſe 
of ſuch eclipſe, muſt of neceſſity be of a round 
form. . 
2. The ncarer any perſon approaches to 


pole are the more elevated from the horizon 
towards the zenith; and on the contrary, 
the farther a perſon moves from the poles, 


the ſame ſtars ſeem to withdraw from him 


till they quite diſappear. Again, they tif 
and ſet ſconer to one that travels to the Fuf,, 
than they do to one that travels to the ; 
inſomuch that if a perſon ſhould ſpend a whole 
year in going round the earth to the Eaſt, he 
would gain a day; whereas on the contiary, 
in journeying the ſame weſtward, he would 
loſe a day. And this is actually ſeen between 
the Portugueſe in Macao, an iſland on the 
ſouth of Chira, and the Spaniards in the 
Philippine iſlands, the ſunday of the Porti- 
gueſe being the ſaturday of the Spaniards; 
occaſioned by the one's ſailing thither eaſt 
ward, and the other weſtward; for the Por 
tugeſe ſailing from Europe to the Eaft-Indic 
and thence to Macao, and the Spaniard 
paſſing weſtward from Europe to Ameri, 
and thence to the Philippine iſlands, betwetl 
them both, they have travelled round tle 
earth. | CI | 
3. That the world is round, is demonſttatcd 
by the voyages that have been made quit 
round it; for if a ſhip ſetting out from Ex. 
land, and failing continually weltward, fl 
at laſt come to the Eaſi- Tadies, and ſo hon 
to England again, it is a plain demonſtiatid 
it is a globe and not a flat, a cube, a cott, 
or any other form. And theſe navigatio" 
have of late years been frequently mad? 
which puts the matter out of all doubt. 
EARTHEN (ef consen, Sax ) made d 
earth, | 


EARTH (eons, Sax, tore, F. terra, I. 
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EARTHLINESS (of eo hd gelicne yye, 
Sax.) earthly quality 

EARTH “LV minded (of eon and zemin De, 
Sax. the mind) minding earthly things. 

EARTHQUAKE (of eo 8, earth, and 
ehacian, Sax. to quake, a violent ſhock or 
concuſſion of the earth, or ſome parts of it, 
cauſed by fire or hot vapours pent up in the 
bowels or hollow parts of it, which force a 
paſſage, and frequently produce dreadful ef- 
ſes, as the deſtruction of whole cities, the 
ſwallowing up, or overturning mountalas, 


c. 

Naturaliſts, ſome of them, aſcribe earth- 
vakes to water, others to fire, and all of 
them with ſome reaſon, Nay, 

1. The earth itſelf may be the cauſe of its 
own ſhaking, when the roots or baſis of ſome 
Jarge maſs being diſſolved or worn away by a 
fluid underneath, it finks into the ſame, and 


by its weight cauſes a tremor, produces a noiſe, | 


and frequently an inundation of water, 

2. The ſubterraneous 2vaters may occaſion 
earthquakes by their cutting new courſes, &c, 
or the water being heated or rarefy'd by the 
ſubterraneous fires, may emit fumes, blaſts, 
&c, and may cauſe great concuſſions. 

3. The air may be the cauſe of earthquakes, 
for the air being a collection of fumes and 
vapours raiſed from the earth and water, if 
pent up in too narrow viſcera of the earth, 
either the ſubterraneous heat, or its own na- 


wherewith it endeavours to eſcape may cauſe 
a ſhaking of the earth. 5 


vapours before- mentioned; and as this aura, 
air or ſpirit, from the different matter and 
compoſition of which, ſulphur, bitumen, and 
other inflammable matters do ariſe, takes 
fire, by either ſome other fire ic meets withal, 
or from its coil:fion againſt hard bodies, or by 
its being intermix'd with other fluids; by 
which means burſting out into a larger com- 
paſs, the ſpace becomes too narrow for it, and 
io preſſing againſt it on all fides, it cauſes a 
thaking of the contiguous parts, till having 
made itſelf a paſſage, it ſpreads itſelf in a 
volcano. 5 . 

There being much ſulphur and bitumen, 


and ſuch like combuſtible matter in many 


places in the bowels of the earth, it is no 
hard matter to imagine how it ſhould enk indle, 
which tho' it may be done ſeveral ways, I 
ſhall inftance but in one. Since the ,carth 
contains ſuch different matters in it, it may 
be ealily imagined that there are caverns in 
ſome places, Which are filled with no other 


matter but groſs airs, and ſulphureous or bi- 


tominous vapouis, and it may fy happen that 
4 flint ſhall drop from the arch of the cavern 
to another flint below, and ſtrike fire out of 
IE, which ſhall either enflame the vapour, 


lack. | \ 


tive one, rarefying aad expanding it, the torce | 


% EB 


| thereabouts, which when they have once taken 


fire, keeping it in very long, they communi- 
cate it to other bodies of a like nature, and 
when theſe get vent, they burſt out in very 
violent eruptions, as has been ſeen in Ætna, 
Veſuuius, and other places. | 
But when it ſo happens that in vaſt caverns 
the vapours and thicker matter take fire all 
at once, the air in ſuch a motion cannot rarefy 
and diſperſe, but it muſt give a ſudden con- 
cuſſion to the upper part of the caverns, and 
make all the ground above it tremble, and 
cauſe an earthquake; and the deeper the mine 
lies, and the larger the quantity of matter is, 


which takes fire at one time, the more vio- 


lent and extenſive is the earthquake. 

But if the cavern happens to be near the 
ſurface of the earth, there are many times 
eruptions of fire that conſume the bowels of 
it, ſo that the ground ſinks in; and where 
the opening is wide enough, trees and houſes 
are ſwallowed up in it, as it happened in 
Famaica in the year 1692. Oe, 

And this is not bare conjecture, but is 
confirmed by experience, for the great erup- 


tions of the famous burning mountains are 


always attended with an earthquake in the 
neighbourhood, as they in Naples and the 


places thereabouts have experienced, 


_ FASE the Boau- line 


(Sea term) ſignify 
_ EASE the Sbeet 


y let them be more 


EA'SFL PIECES (with Painters) are ſuch 


ſmall pieces, either portraits or land-ſkips, as 
= fu are painted on the painter's eaſel (which is a 

4. Fire is a principal cauſe of earthquakes ; | 

both as it produces the ſubtertaneous air or 


frame on which the ſtrained canvaſs is placed) 


ſo called in diſtinction from thoſe larger pic 
tures that are drawn on the walls or ceilings 


of: rooms; ee > | ney 
EA'SINESS (of aiſe, F, eaſe, and the 


term neſs) facility; alſo ſoft or mild quality 


or temper. | 


EASTER (of Eapter, Sax.) an idol or 


goddeſs of the Saxons, in honour of whom 
ſacrifices were offered about that time of the 
year, a feſtival obſerved by the church in 


commemoration of our Savidur's Reſurrec- 


tion, 


I bs kept on the firſt Sunday after the full 


moon, after the vernal equinox. _ 
EBB (ebba, Sax. ebbe, Dan} the going out 


of the tide, which is diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 


degrees, as quarter Ebb, balf Kbb, three guar- 
ters Ebb, and /oqav or dead coaler, | 
EBR (in a figurative Senſe) is uſed to ſig- 


nify the loweſt pitch of fortune or condition 


in the world. 5 | | 
E'BENUS (JAM, Heb.) the eben- 
tree, an Indian and Atbiopian tree that bears 
neither leaves nor fruits; the wood of which 
(calied Ebony) is as black as jet, and very 


hard, and ſo heavy, that the leait (lip of it 


will link in water. 


. To EBUL'LIATE {e! alliare, L.) to bub- 
v7 the ſulphuredus aud bituminous matter ble out. 
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tion of the parts of a fluid, cauſed by the 
ſtruggling of particles of different qualities, F. 
of L. | 


- EBVLEITION, any inward violent mo- 


ECROLITA 4 of ag, to caſt. 
ECBOLI'NA & out, Gr.) medicines 
ECBOLA'/DES. J 


that facilitate delivery 
0 women in hard labour; alſo thoſe that 
cauſe abortion, I. 
ECCATHARTI/HCKS {ixzaSaprixe, of 
ixxa Ia, to purge out, Gr.) purging medi- 
cines. 8 | 
ECCE HO Mo, :. e. behold the man (with 
Painter) a name given to a painting, wherein 
our Saviour is repreſented in a purple robe with 
a crown of thorns on his head, and a reed in 


his hand; ſuch as he was preſented before 


Piiate by the Jews. | 8 
ECCENFTTRICAL (txzxwrgxy;, Gr.) that 
has not the ſame center. | 


ECCEN'TRICK Circles (with Aſtronomers) | 


are ſuch circles that have not the ſame center, 
of which kind ſeveral orbits were invented by 
the ancients to ſolve the appearances of the 
heavenly bodies. 

ECCENT RICK Equation (in the Old A. 


Bronomers) is the ſame with the Proſibapbhæręſis, 


and is equal to the difference of the ſun's or 


planet's real or apparent places, counted on an 


arch of the ecliptick. 


ECCENTRICITY (in the Prolemaick A. 
Arcnomy) is that circle which the ſun is ſup- 


poſed to move in about. our earth, and which 
hath not the earth exactly for its center. 
_ E'CCHO. See Echo, „ 
ECCLE'SIANS (in Church Hiftory) upon 
any mifunderſtanding between the emperors 
and the dignified clergy and others of the 
Chriſtian church, the adherents to the em- 
peror called thoſe who ſtuck to the intereſts 
and privileges of the church Eccleſiani, i. e. 
high. churchmen. 1 1 8 | 


ECCLE'SLARCH (ececlefiarcha, L. n- 
ria g, Gr.) the ruler or head of a church. 


ECCLESIAS'TICALLY (GxxAnciaratos, 
Gr.) according to the manner of the church. 
_ ECCEV 31S (IAE, of ExxAivy, Gr. to 


turn from} a diſlocation or luxation of the 


* Joints of an animal body, | 
ECCO'PE (with Surgeoms) a dividing of a 


5 fleſhy part, and cutting off that which is gan- 
gren'd, canker'd or the like; alſo an am- 


putation of an excreſcence ; alſo a kind of 


fracture or ſolution of the continuity of the 


ikull, by a ſimple inciſion. 


ECCOPROTUICKS (ecceprotica, L. ex- 


xomo27ixa, Gr.) medicines of a lenitive or aſ- 
 'fwoging quality, | 


ECCRIMOCRIT!ICKS (ecerimecritica, |. 


L.) figns for making a judgment of diſtem- 
pers, from particular excretions or diſcharges 
of humours, 


ECBARPE/! (in Gurnery) as to batter en 


ecbarpe, ſignifies to batter vbliquely or ſide- 


Ways: F, 


* . 


, -E C 
' ECHINOPHTHALMITA (of .,; 
ſea hedge-hog, and &, a diſeaſe in the 
eyes) an imperfection of the eyes, when the 
eye-lids are ſet with hairs, as the Echinus i; 
with prickles. | 

ECHUNUS (in Arcbitecture) à member or 
ornament taking its name from the roughneſi 
of its carving, reſembling the prickly rind of 
a cheſnut) firſt placed on the top of the Jonick 
capital; but now uſed in cornices of the Jonick, 
Corinthian and' Compoſite orders, conſiſting of 
anchors, carts, and ovals or eggs, carved, 
The ſame that the Engliſp call quarter round, 
the French ove, and the Italians ovolo, 

F/CHITES (of x4;, a viper, Gr.) a pre. 
cious ſtone, of a darkiſh green colour, ſome. 
what reſembling a viper; alſo an herb, a kind 
of Clivers. | 
ECHO (H, Gr.) the reſounding of the 
voice, 3 2 

ECHO (with Arcbitects) is applied to cer - 


monly of elliptical or parabolical figures, uſed 
to redouble ſounds, and produce artificial ſounds, 
Single ECHO, is that which returns the 
voice but once. | a WG 
Tonical ECHO, an echo which will not 
return the voice, but when modulated into 
ſome peculiar mufical note. „ 
Polyſyllabical ECHO, an echo that return 
many ſyllables, words and ſentences. 85 
Manifold ECHO 2 an Echo which 
Tautological ECHO returns ſyllables 


and words, the ſame oftentimes repeated. 


| ECHO'METRE (of zx, ſound, and 
airpoy, meaſure) a ſcale or rule divided on 
it, which ſerves to meaſure the duration or 


and ratio's. 


ECHY'MOSIS (fzyupocrc,of 3x Ty yutenly | 


ag: humours) a diſeaſe of the eye, wherein 


the blood, extravaſed by ſome blow or contu-. 


fion upon the arrival between the cutis and 


the fleſh or muſcles, ſtops there without any 


\ 


appearance of a wound, 
ECLE'CTICI (of Zzatyw, Gr. to chuſe) 


ancient philoſophers, who without attaching | 


themſelves to any particular ſect, took what 
they judged good and ſolid from each. 
ECLE'GMA (ExXELypaty of ix and X::ya, 


Gr. to lick) a tincture or lohoch, a kind of 


medicine to be licked or ſucked in; being 4 


liquid compoſition, thicker than a ſyrup, but 


thinner than an electuary, L 
ECLIPSE, is a privation of light, either of 
the ſun or moon, by reaſon of the interpoſi- 
tion of ſome opake body between them, or 
between them and the eye. Cd 
As for the eclipſe of the Sn (ſo called by 


of the Earth and not the ſun, becauſe it is the 
earth and not the ſun that is deprived of light. 
The duration f an Eclipſe is the time he · 


The Imncrfion is the time when the 


tween its immer ſion and emerſion. : 
| diſk 
of 
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f of the body eclipſed, begins to be hid. Node the dra gon's tail. | +4411 
. The Emerſion is the time when it begins to ECLOGUE, a paſtoral compoſition (call "Is 
x appear again. from Paſtor, Le & ſhepherd) wherein ſhep- ö 


herds are introduced as tak ing one with ano- 
ther, ſuch as the Bucolicks of Virgil and the 
Idylls of Tbeocritus; which names tho' orig- 


Eclipſes happen only at the time of the full 
moon, and not at every full moon, by reaſon 
of the obliquity of the moon's way with re- 
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p ſoect to the fun; but only in thoſe full moons, | mally ſignified the ſame thing, yet cuſtom has 
df pe e e . diainction betw bs prin 

f which happen in or very near the Nodes, made a diſtinction between them, giving the 
Eclipſes are either total, partial or annular. name of eclogues to thoſe wherein ſhephergs 

5 A total Eclipſe is when the whole diſk of | are introduced ſpeaking, Idyl.s to ſuch ag 
| the body is deprived of light. | | are written in a plain, ſimple, natural ſtile, 
d. A Partial Eclipſe is when only a part of it | and ſuppoſing the perſons converſing to be 
ty. | 


is deprived of light or darkened. ſhepherds. 


Annular Eclipſes are ſuch as are only of the 
ſun, and happen when the moon is in her 
apogee, and thence appearing much leſs than 
the ſun, and is moſt viſible when the ſun is in 


comes in a central conjunction with the ſun ; 
but not being large enough to cover his diſk, 
his whole rimb or edge appears like a lucid 
ring | 


ſages of moſt ſad diſaſters, upon which account 


aſtrology. | 
nome /s) is when not only the intire body of the 
moon is covered by the ſhadow ; but alſo the 
center of the moon paſſes through the center 
of that circle, which is made by a plane cut- 
ting the cone of the earth's ſhadow at right 
angles, with the axis, or with that line, which 
joins the centers of the ſun and the earth. _ 
Lunar ECLIPSE, is the taking of the ſun's 
light from the moon, occaſioned by the inter- 
poſition of the body of the earth between the 
moon and the ſuns 
Solar ECLIPSE, is when it happens that 
we are deprived of light by the interpoſition 
or coming in of the moon's body between it 
and our of fight, ” 5 
ECLIP'SIS (with Phyſicians) a failing of 


the ſpirits, a fainting or ſwooning away, a 


qualm, F | 

- ECLIP'TICK (Linea Ecliptica, L.) a great 
eirele on the ſphere of the world, deſcribed by 
the centre of the ſun in its annual progreſs ; 
it is alſo called the ſun's way and the ſun's 
orbit, becauſe he never deviates f:om it in his 


annual motion from eaſt to weſt. It is placed 


obliquely to the equator, making an angle with 
it of 23 degrees 30 minutes, and dividing it 


into two equal parts in the point, Aries and 


Libra. It is called ecliptich, becauſe all eclipſes 


appen in or near the nodes or interſections 


of the eclipticł. 


ECLIPTICK. . Bounds, a fpace of about 


15 degrees from the Nodes of the eclipticl, 
within which if the moon be at any time of 
der oppoſition to or in conjunction with the 
lun, there may be an eclipſe. 


7 The north or aſcending Nede is called the 
4300 s head, and the fourth or deſcending 


his perigee ; the cuſp of the ſhadow of the moon | 
at ſuch time not reaching the earth, ſhe be- 


ng. N ; 
The antients look'd upon eclipſes as pre 
they apply'd. themſelves to the ſtudy of 

Central ECLIPSE of the moon (with Aſtro- 


ECLOGUE (with ſome authors) is applied 
to other pieces beſides poetical ones, and an ex- 
tract or collection. | | 

ECLOGA'RIUS, a learned man, who 
has made abundance of extracts from authors. 

ECPHO/NESIS ("Exzquzaici;, Gr.) an en- 
clamation. _ | 5 

ECPHYSE'SIS (with Surgeons) any pro- 
ceſs or knob that is joined with, or adheres to 
a bone. : . | 

ECPYC'TICA (Exrvxriza, Gr.) medi- 
cines of a thickening quality. 5 

ECTASY (exec, Gr.) 1. Any paſſion 
by which the thoughts are abſorbed, and in 
which the mind is for a time loſt : 2. excel- 
five joy, @c. rapture. VVV 
Fach delighted, and delighting, gives 

The pleating ecftaſy which each receives. 

| | | Prior. 
3. Enthuſiaſm, exceſſive elevation of the mind. 
He loy'd me well, and oft wou'd beg me ſing; 
Which when I did, he on the tender graſs 


Would lit, and hearken even to ecfaſy. 


N | . Milton, 
ECSTATICAL Z {(excalimi;, . 
ECSTATICK 5 Raviſhed, 


rapturous, 
elevated to eeſtaſy. VFF„ 
There doth my ſoul in holy viſion ſit, 
In penſive trance, and anguiſh, and ecſtaticł 
3 . „ 
In trance ec//atick may thy pangs be drown'd, 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee 
round. | „5 
When one of them, after an efatick man- 
ner, fell down before an angel, he was ſevere- 
ly rebuked, and bidden to worthip God. | 
Stilling fleet's Def. of Diſc. on Rom. Idol. 
ECTHLY'PSIS (with Grammarians) the 
cutting off a vowel or conſonant, eſpecially 
the letter (n) in Latin or Greek verſe, at the 
end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, or (5) as dv incido for divam 
incido, Be&ou' iy0; tor Buhopudiiyar 
ECTYLOTI CRS (i,, of ix and 
TUX, Gr. callus) remedies proper to con- 
ſame and eat off callus's, warts and other ex- 
creſcences found on the fleth, | h 
ECZE'MATA (ixg:uarz, Gr.) fiery red 
and, burning pimples, which are painful, but 
do not run with matter, L. | | 
EDA'CIOUSNESS, a great eating. 
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DA CIOs (cdax, L.) given to eat much, 
ravenous. 
ED DV Tide, the ſame as eddy; a turning 


round in a ſtream. 
EDENTTATED * L.) made or 


| bewme toothleſs, 


EDER (even, Sax.) an hedge. 

To EDGE in <vith a ſip (Sea term) is ſaid 
df a chaſe that is maki. g up to it, 

EDG'LESS (Seglæ 7. Hax.) without an 
edge. 

EDIBLENESS (of edibilis, and neſs) ca- 
pableneſs of being eaten. 
__ED/ILE (among the Romans) an officer ap- 

pointed to overſee the buildings publick and 

private. 

EDILES, magiſtrates in Rome of Which 
there were 2, much like our mayors of cities. 


They had the ſuper-intendance of puablick | 


and private buildings; as aqueducts, baths, - 
bridges, roads, Se. They alfo tcok cog- 
mizance of weights ard meaſures, and regulated 
the markets as to the price of proviſions, &c. 
They examined comedies before they were 
acted; and frequently they treated the people 
with games at their own expence. 


To EDUL/CORATE (in Chymiſ.) to 


make ſweet, to ſweeten, to purge any thing 
of its ſalts, Sc. by repeating waſhing in cold 


water. 

EF'FFABLENESS (of e abilis and neſs] ca- 

pableneſs of being ſpoken. 
EFF ECCTION (with Gesmetricians) the 
problems or practices which, when they may 
be deduced from or founded on ſome geome- 
trical propoſitions, are called the Geometrical 

Effects thereto pertaining. 


EFFECTIVENESS (of evt, L. and 


neſs) 3 quality. 
FEC'TUALNESS (of eHectualis, L. 
| and neſs) efficiency, the being thoroughly ac- 
.compliſhed, 
EFF ER VES/CENCE 7 (with PE ciars) 
EFFERVES'CENCY S an inward motion 
of the particles of different natures and quali- 
ties tending to ſudden deſtruction. 


EFFER VESCENCE (in Phyfichs\ is not 


applied to any ebullitions or motions produced 
by fire; but only to thoſe that reſult from 


the mixture of bodies of different natures, or 


at leaft an agitation of parts reſembling an 
ebullition or boiling produced by fire, 


EFFERVESCENT (efferveſcens, L.) 


growirg very het, boiling over, Ge. 
EFFICIENTNESS { efficientia, L.) the 
power or faculty to do a thing. 
Equivocal EFFVCIENT Cauſe, as the pro- 
ducing a frog, c. 
Moral EFF ICIENT Cauſe, as the adviſer 
3s the cauſe of war, a murder, Se. 
Natural EFFICIENT Cauſe, is that which 


not only acts without precept in oppoſition to 
but alſo from within and according 


artificial ; 
10 its Gn ee u, in Opp. lition 0 violent, 
ay Urr afts when it arms. 


| 


E F 


Phyſical, EFFICIENT Cauſe, as a bot 
which produces a horſe. 

Spontaneous EFFICIENT Cauſe, as a dog 
eating, 

Univerſal EFFICIENT Cauſe, which in 
various circumſtances * effects, as Cad 
is of the Sun. 

Univocal EFFICIENT Cauſe, which pro. 
duces an effect like itſelf, as a horſe begets a 
horſe. 

EFFUCIENTS (in Arilhmetick) the num. 


i. e. the multiplicand and the ».#!tipler, 
EI'FIGY, the ſtamp or impreſſion of 2 
coin repreſenting the prince's head who cauſe 
it to be ſtruck, 
EFFL ACTION, a belching or breaking 
wind, L, 

EFF LU'ENTNESS (Nuentia, L.) an ef. 
flux, a blowing or running out. 

Corpuſeular EFFLU/VIA'S, in many ho. 
dies in the extreme ſuhti ty and fineneſs of 
them are tranſcepdently remarkable; as being 
able for a long time together to produce ſen- 
ſible effects; without any apparent or the 


{ leaſt conſiderable diminution of the bulk cr 


weight of the budy which ſends them forth, 

EFFORMA'T!ON (of ex and formatis, 
L.) a being formed or made out of ſome 
matter. 

EFFULIGENT (effulgens, L: ) Mining out. 

EFFUL/GID (Hulgidus, L.) bright, Hin. 
ing, clear. 

To EFFUND/ (cFundere, L. ) to pour out, 

EFFUTITIOUS (effutizivs, L.) that 
which hath no fignification, but only ſervs 
to fill up room, 

EGERMINA'T ION, a budding or ſpring- 
ing forth, L. 

Conu's EGG, a kind of Bezoar, frequently 
found in the ſtomach of a cow. 

EGRE/GIOUS {egregius, L. i. e. choſen 
out of the flock) notorious or manifeſt, _ 

EGRE GIOQUSNESS, choiceneſs, rarenels, 
remarkableneſs, Sc. 

EGRES'SIO (with Rbetoricians) a figure 
when the ſame ſound or words 1s twice re- 
peated in ſeveral or in the ſame ſentence, in 
an inverted order ; as, 

Nec fine ſole ſuo lux, nec fine luce ſua ſe. 

EGYPPLIANS (in our Statutes) a coul- 
terfeit kind of rogues, and their doxies ot 
whores, being Engliſh or Welſh people, who 
diſguiſe themſelves in odd uncouth habits, 
ſmearing their faces and bodies, and framing 
to themſelves an unknown canting language, 
wander up and down the country; and under 
the prete1e of telling fortunes and curing 
| diſeaſes, Sc. abute the ignorant common 
peop'e, tricking them of their money, and 
live by that, together With filching, pilferingz, 
ſtealing, Sc. 

2 EFACULA'TION (a caſting forth or dart- 
! ing atar off) a ſhort prayer poured forth from 
the bottom of che hoa: „ with fer vent Ley 
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| ng AOR AT ION, the working or per- 


| but preſently return to their former figure 


1 


FJACULATION (in Phyfick) the act of 


EJACU LATION (in Pyrotechn ) the ex- | 


»ulfion of a ball or bullet or bomb out of a 
muſket, cannon, mortar, Cc. 
E] ECTITIOUS (ejectitius, L.) caſt out. 
An EIGHT, a plantation of vfiers and 
willows. . - 3 
vf ABoR ATE (elaboratus, L.) done with 
pains; wrought and compoſed perfectly and | 


forming any thing with pains and exactneſs, 


L LAN'GUTD ( elanguidus, L.) faint, weak. 
ELAPIDATED (elapidatus, L.) cleared 
of ſtones. | %%% nn op] 
To ELAPS'E (elapſum, L.) to ſlide away 


eakily, 1 ei ego 

ELAQUEA'TION, a diſentangling, diſ- 
entanglement. , _ | 5 
Per fecily EL AS TIC AL, a body is ſaid to 
de ſo, when with the ſame force as that which 
preſs d upon it (though for a while it yielded 
to the ſtroke) it afterwards recovers its for- 
mer place, And in this ſenſe, an elaſtick 
body is diſtinguiſhed from a ſoft body; 7. e. 
one that being preſs'd yields to the ſtroke, 
loſes its former figure, and cannot recover it 
again, | 

LAS TICR Body, is that which by being 
ſtruck or ſtretched has its figure altered; but 
endeavours by its own force to reſume the 
ſame 3 or it is a ſpringy body, which when 
compreſs'd, condens' d and the like, makes 
an effort to ſet itſelf at liberty, and to repel 
the body that conſtrained it ; ſuch is a ſword 
blade, a bow, Sc. which are eaſily bent; 


and extenſion, : ; 
Natural ELASTICK Bodies, the principal 
are air, ſpunges, the branches of trees, wool, 
cotton, feathers, c. 3 | 
Artificial ELASTICK Bodies, are ſteel- 
bows, ſword-blades, &c. . 
ELATRA'TION, a barking out, L. 
ELBO'ICK (of E!bow, Elbo xa, Sax.) a 
ſentence or verſe of a rude or ruffling quality, 
as it were hunching or puſhing with the elbow. 
ELDERS (among the Jeros) were the 
moſt conſiderable perſons for age, experience 
and wiſdom. Ro hPa ha ns Lag 
ELDERS (among the primitive Chriſtians) 
were thoſe of the firſt rank in the church. 
ELDERS (with the modern Preſbyterians) 
thoſe perſons” of the particular congregations - 
who inſpect matters of religion and diſcipline, 
take care of the poor, provide the bread and 
wine for the ſacrament, colle& money to de- 


fray the expences of the church, &c. and the | 


miniſter himſelf is alſo call'd the Elder. 
EL'IDERSHIP (of ælden, Sax.) and pcip) 

the dignity of an elder. | | 
ELECAMPAINE (enula campana, L.) the 


ELEC'TION (in Law) is when a perſon 
is left to his own free-will, to take or do ei- 
ther one thing or another which he pleaſes. 
ELECTION (in Theol:gy) the choice which 
God of his good pleaſure makes of angels or 
men for the deſigns of mercy and grace, 
ELECTION (in Pharmacy) is that part of 
it that teaches how to chuſe ſimple medica- 
ments, drugs, &c. and to diſtinguiſh the good 
from the bad. Fo 
ELEC'TORAL Crown (in Heraldry) the 
electors of the empire of Germany wear a 


a demicircle of gold, all covered with pearls ; 
on the top is a globe with a croſs all of gold. 

ELEC T RICA (with Phyſicians) drawing 
medicines, L. | | 

 ELEC'TRICK, pertaining to electricity. 

ELEC'TRICALNESS (of Ms, Gr, 
amber) attractive quality, i. e. that force or 
property in ſome bodies, whereby they at- 
tract or draw ſmall and high bodies to them- 
ſelves; it is different from Magnetiſmin this, 
that the former attracts moſt kinds of bodies; 
but the latter only iron. 


to be paid for every plough in England to- 
wards the ſupport of the poor. 3 


— 


belonging to churches. 
greeableneſs: with Choice, ingoi ng out of the 


taſte; and with agreeableneſs, in giving it a 
reliſh throughout, which hits every body, 
EL'EGANTNESS (elegantia, L.) ele- 
a7 e eee 0 
ELEGANCE 2 (with Rbetoricians) is the 
ELEGANCV S choice of rich and happy 
| expreſſions, which alſo ſhew an eaſineſs, which 


preſſions, and avoiding ſuch as ſeem affected, 
and diſcoyer the pains the orator was at to find 
them. $i al : | OED | : 
EL/EGY (elegie, F. elegia, L. ixesij13 
Gr. of xk, commiſeration, and Aeyeiy, to 


misfortunes of any kind whatſoever ; but 
eſpecially to mourn the death of friends, or the 
-cruelty of a miſtreſs. 
 fions of grief, deſpair, &c. ought to predomi- 
nate; the meaſure ought to be heroick verſe, 
as the moſt ſolemn, The numbers and ſen- 
timents ſhould be ſoft and ſweet. Point ſhould 


ELEMEN/TARINESS (of ntarius, 
L. elementaire, F.) elementary quality. 
ELEMENT/'ARY Principles (with Na- 
turaliſts) are the fimple particles of a natural 
mix*d body, or thoſe very ſmall parts out of 


herb otherwiſe called horſe-heal, good for the | 


lungs, | 


which ſuch a body is made up, and into which 


it may be reſolves, 
ot 15; ABBERNTY 


* 


ſcarlet cap turned up with ermine, cloſed wit 


ELEEMOSVY NA Caruccarum (an ancient 
Cuſtom) a penny which King Ezbelred ordered 


ELEEMOSY'N2E (01d Rec.) poſſeſſions 


EL'EGANCE in the general, is a manner 
of ſaying things with choice, politeneſs and a- 


common way: with Policeneſs, in giving the 
thing a turn which ftrikes people of a delicate 


eaſineſs conſiſts in making uſe of natural ex 


ſay) a kind of poem invented to complain of 


In an elegy the paſ-_ 


be intirely diſcarded, as being en . 
e 


Cum ELEMI, a tranſparent reſin 
whitiſh colour intermixt with yellow, ſome- 
*thing reſembling wax, a pretty briſk bitter, 
- tho? not diſagreeable taſte, and a ſmell ſome- 
thing like fennel. ' lot 
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- ELEMENTOATED, made vp or compoſed '  ELFIVIEN, the number 11 has this pr 


of the element or elements, 
 ELE'MENTS of Language (with Gram- 


- marians) the letters of the alphabet. 


ELEMENTS (in Divinity) the bread and 


Wine prepared for the facrament of the Lord's | 


ſupper. i 


ELEPHANT, the largeſt of all four foot- 


ed animals, of ſo great ſtrength in body, that 


he will kill a horſe with one blow of his trunk, 


is 44 mediately produced by the will, and termi. 
of a 


mind with great conceptions, 


all the heart, ſoul, and mind, 


which is a long cartilaginous tube, with which 


he alſo feeds himſelf. He is alſo docile, cun- 


ning and faithful, and ſo ſagacious, that there 


are numerous inſtances of his doing many things, 


that may ſeem to be beyond the capacity of a 
brute, and of a nature ſo gentle and mild, 


. that he never fights, unleſs he be provoked, 


that the weakeſt and moſt tame animals may 
play before him without danger, | 


Ile has two teeth of ſix or eight feet long of 
- a vaſt weight, ſtanding out on each fide of his 
trunk, which are ivory. He feeds on graſs, 


herbs cr plants, 


- * ECEPBANTVASIS Arabum (with Phy- 
ficians, a ſwelling in the legs and feet, a-kin | 
to the '7/ar;x, proceeding from phlegmatick 
and melancholly blood, ſo that the feet re- 


ſemble thoſe of an elephant in ſhape and 


_ thickneſs, Ee 41 


ELEPHANTPNI Libri (with the Romans) 


the actions of the princes, and the proceed- 


ings, acts, Sc. of the ſenate, „ 


To EKLEVAT E (eve, L.) 1. To raiſe up | 


aloft: 2. to exalt, to dignify: 3. to raiſe the 


Others a part ſat on a hill retir'd 


In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, fore knowledge, will and fate. 


e | Milton, 
Nou rifing fortune elevates his mind, 
He ſhines unclouded, and adorns mankind, 

SHIRT om 1. Savage, 


4 1 To elate the mind with vicious- pride. 


ELEVATE ; exalted, raiſed aloft. 


On each ſide an imperial city ſtood, 
With tow'rs and temples proudly clevate 
On ſeven ſmall hills, Milt. Par. Rega ined. 


ELEVATION. 1. The act of raiſing a- 


loft: 2. exaltation; dignity: 3. exaltation 
of the mind by noble conceptions, | 


We are therefore to love him with all poſ- 
ſible application and elevation of ſpirit, with 


ELIEVATEDNESS (of elevation, L.) ex- 
altedneſs, a being lift up, Cc. $004. 


_ ELEVA!TION (in Arcbite ure) a draught | 
or deſcription of the face or principal fide of a 
duilding, called alſo the Uprigbe, 


AnELEVE! (of e. ever, F. to raiſe) a pupil 


or ſcholar aducated under any one. 


poliſh, to ſmooth. t 
ELINGUA/TION, a cutting out the 


| | ſure containing the Engliſp ell 3 feet 9 inches 


| or retrenched, uſed by a perſon who is in fh 
| violent a paſſion, that he cannot ſpeak il 
that he would ſay, his tongue being too ſlor 
| to keep pace with his paſſion. 


| tained within the circumference of a curve. 


Norris. 
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perty, that being multiplied by 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
it will always end and begin with like num. 
bers, as 11 multiplyed by 2, makes 22, by 4, 
44, by c, 55, by 6,66, by 7, 77, by 8,88, 
ELI'CIT (in Ethicks) ſignifying acts in. 


nated by the ſame power. Such is willing, 
nilling, loving, hating, &c. ſuch a&s are 
denominated elicit, by reaſon that being he. 
fore in the power of the will they are now 
brought forth into act. 
_ ELEGIBILITY 7 asa Bullof Eligibili. 

ELVGIBLENESS \ q, a bull granted hy 
the pope to certain perſons to qualify them to 
be choſen or inveſted with an office or Jignity, 

E'LIMATE (elimatum, L.) to file, to 


J eros: 

ELIPTOI DES (Matbemat.) an infinite 
ellipfis, | 1 5 

ELIXIR (with Alcbymiſts) the powder of 
projection or philoſopher's ſtone. 
Grand ELIXIR, an univerſal medicine 
that will cure all diſeaſes. 5 
__ ELIXIV/IATED {in Cbymiſry) cleared 
from the lixivium or lye ; 
ELK (elc, Sax. alce, L. of ax, Cr, 
ſtrength) a ſtrong, ſwift beaſt, as tall as ahorſe, 
and in ſhape like an hart, bearing two very large 
horns bending towards the back, and as the 
elephant; having no joints in his fore - leg, 
with which he fights, and not with his hom; 
they ſleep leaning againſt trees; they ar 
found in the foreſts of Pr. a and elſewhere, 

ELK (Old Records) a kind of yew to 
make bows of. 1 3 
ELL (eln, Sax. aulne, F. ulna, L.) 2 mes. 


the Flemiſh, 2 feet 5 inches. 
ELLEBORINE, the herb Neeſewor, 
Sanicle. L. Plin. | No 
ELLIP'SIS (with Rberoriciant) a fgur 
wherein ſome part of a diſcourſe is left out 


ELLIPTTICAL Space, is the area col. 


ELLIPTICAL Conoid, is the ſame wit 
the Spberoid. | | 
ELLIPTOUDES (of IAA, ig and £330, C. 
form) an infinite eJlipfis, i. e. an ellipfis de- 
fined by the equation a y m + x = bat 
a—x) n, wherein m > 1. and n > I. 
A Cubical ELLIPTOID, as @ 3 =0*! 
1— * | | 
e ELLIP TOI, or of the thin 
order, wherein 4 Y4= bx2 (a—x) 2 cd i 
alſo ſurdeſolidal All ptvid. | 
ELOCU'TION, the chuſing and 2dapt% 
| words and ſentences to the things or fenty 


| ments to be expreſſed, Cicero. 0 
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zLocuTION (with Rbetericians) conſiſts 
jn apt expreſſions, and a beautiful order of 
placing of words, to which may be added an 
harmonious ear to form a muſical cadence, 
which has no ſmall effect upon the operations 
of the mind. 9 

ELONGA'TA (in Lap) a return of the 
ſheriff, that cattle are not to be found, or are 


removed ſo far that he cannot make delive- | 


rance, Fe. 5 | 
ELONGATION (with Surgeons) a kind 
of imperſect disjointing, when the ligament 
of a joint is ſtretched and extended, but not 
ſo that the bone goes quite out of its place. 
EL!/OQUENT (eloguens, L.) that has a 
gift or good grace in ſpeaking ; well ſpoken, 


F. 3 
EL/OQUENTNESS (eloguentia, L.) elo- 


vence. . | 

LU M BAT ED (elumbatus, L.) made 

lame in his loins. . : | 

_ ELUSCA'!TION, blear-eyedneſs or pur. 

blindneſs. L. 1 1 
ELU'SION, the act of evading or render- 

ing a thing vain or of no effect: a dexterous 


getting clear or eſcaping out of an affair, a 


difficulty, an embarras. L. | 
ELU'SORINESS (of eluſorius, L.) aptneſs 
to elude, ſhyMing quality, ; 
ELUX'ATED (eluxatus, L.) wrenched, 
ſprained, put out of joint. | | 
"a IAN, belonging to the Elyfan 
Gelds. 25 ee 


ELYS!IAN Fields (of Ie Age, Gr.) | 
I. e. ſolution, i. e. the putting off the chains 


of the body) a certain paradiſe of delightful 
groves and ſmiling meadows, into which the 


heathens held, that the ſouls of good men | 


paſſed after death. 


* ELYTROIDES (of Morges, of Bo- 


Tzov, a ſheath, and s., Gr: ew) the ſe 


cond proper coat, which immediately wraps | 


vp or covers the teſticles, and is called wagr- 
nalis, or the vaginal tunicle. 2 55 


EMA!NANT (emanans, L.) iſfujgg or | 


flowing from. 


EMAR'GINATED (with Becazjſts) cut 


in or indented after a manner in the form of 


a heart, or having the margin hollowed in- 
wards, = : 

EMBAM'MA (EHS, Gr.) any fort 
of medicament, or ſauce, good to, create ap- 
petite, 8 3 


EMBARCADERE (on the coafts of Ane. 


reſtraint or prohihition impoſed by a ſovereign 
on merchant-ſhips, to prevent their going out 
of port for à time limited, and ſometimes 


< 


| their coming in. | 


pa BRING Days, the ſame as Ember 


ays, 


EMBEZ/' | ff waſte 
ing. 2 ZLEMENT, 2 {poiling ale, * 


EM 


| EMBLEMAT'ICALNESS (nel, Gr. 
emblematical quality, enigmatical quality. 

EMBLEMENTS (of emblawence de bl:d, 
i. e. corn ſprung or put out above ground) 
ſignifies properly the profits of lands ſown ; 
alſo the profits that ariſe naturally from the 
ground, as graſs, fruits, &c. 

EMBOLIS Mic, intercalaty. ” 

 EMBOLUS (with Natural Philoſophers) 
the ſucker of the pump or ſyringe, which 
when the ſucker of the pipe of the ſyringe is 
cloſe ſtopt, cannot be drawn up without the 


| greateſt difficulty, and having been forced up 


by main ſtrength, and being let go, will re- 
turn again with great violence. | 
EMBOS'SING, the art of forming ar 


caſt or moulded, or cut with a chiſſel. 


EMBROCA'TION (of tuGzxs of e- 


Me. 1 a 
EMBROCHE' (euGeoyn, gre) a kind of 
decoction or lotion, wherewith the part af- 
fected having been firſt bathed, is afterwards 
bound np with linnen cloths dipt in it, L. 


to work enn ei; 
ſuch a worker. 3 | 
 _EMBROIDERERS were incorporated 


ways between as many trundles or; the ſup- 
porter 2 lions or. 5 


: * , 


| diſcord - 


EMBROVYDERY (brodeire, F.) the work - 


RP WY ; 1 
An EMRROI L. (embrouillement, F.) an 


| embarraſſment, perplexity, trouble. 


EM'BRYO (with Beranifts) the moſt ten- 
der fetus or bud of a plant, whoſe parts are 
forcibly diſpoſed to diſplay, 


ancients repreſented by a frog. 


* "% 


| embryo ;. alſo that is yet but in embryo. 


Gr. to break; (of guuCguol\agnc, of tb 


EMBAR!GO, a flop or arreſt of ſhips, a | and Sadw, Gr. to break) a ſurgeon's initru- 


ment, with which they break the bones of a 
dead child, that jt may the more eaſily be ex- 
tracted out of the womb, | 

| To EMEM'BRATE (emembrare, L.) to 


e d. | 
i SMN ALR (emendabilis, L.) that may 
be mended, | 
To EMERGE {emergere, L.) to riſe up 
2 2 ' 6. 5 


——ä—— — 


faſhioning works in relievo, whether they be 


EMBRACE MENT (embraſſment, F.) an 
| embracing, or that which embraces. 2 


Ceexw, Gr. to ſoak in) a ſoaking or ſteep- 


To EMBROIDER of em and broder, F.) 


about Anno 1561, Their armorial enſings 28 - 
palee of fix, argent and ſable on a feſs gules 
between 2 lions of England, 2 broches faltire- 


To EMBROIL (bouiller, F.) to diſturb, to 
, confuſe, to diſtract, to throw into commo- | 
tion, to involye in troubles by diſſenſion and 


ing flowers, Cc. with a needle on cloth, 


EMBRYO (Hieroglyphically) was by the 
EM'BRYONATE, of or pertaining to an | 
EMBRYORES'TES 7 (of Tun, 


rica) a place that ſerves ſome inland city for | EMBRYOTHLAS'TES and gyooo, 
a port or place of ſhipping, 


Tr 
4 


— 


chat happens ſuddenly; an unexpected circum- 
ſtance of affairs. 


our time, as the birth of our Saviour. 


ing out from under water. 


Red and Common. The Spani 


| cond in the copper mines, and the third in the 
iron mines, which laſt is moſt generally uſed; 


der. 


more honourable chan excellency. This title 
Was conferred upon them by a decree of pope 


4 


* 


. a ſcout, a ſpy, Cc. a truſty able dexterous 
perſon, ſent under-hand to ſound the ſenti- 


out of the water, &c, to come-out, to ap- [ 
pear. 


more eſpecially in thoſe of gold, filver and 
Copper. 2 8 
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EMER'GENCE (of emergere, L.) a thing | 


EMER'/GENT Year (in Chronology) is the 
Epocba or date wherein we begin to account 


EMERGENT'NESS (of emergens, L.) 
emergency, caſualneſs, | 
 EMERSE (emerſus, L.) riſen up or out of. 
EMERSION, properly an ifluing or com- 


EMERSION (with Ph:loſopbers) the rifing 


of any ſolid above the ſurface of a fluid ſpe- | L 


cifically lighter than itſelf, into which it had 
been violently immerged or thruſt, tee 
© EMERY, a metalline ſtony ſubſtance found 
in moſt or all mines, that yield metal, but 


The uſe of it is, that being mixed with 
dil it cleans and poliſhes any iron ware, mar- 
ble, c. „„ 

There are three ſorts of it, viz. Spaniſh, 
| om is found in 
the gold mines of the Weſt-Indies; the ſe- 


it is of a browniſh red colour, and is ſo very 
hard that it is very hard to reduce it to a pow - 
EMINENCE 2 a title of honour given 

_ EMINENCY to cardinals, as being 


Urban VIII. in the year 1638. 
EMINEN'TIAL eguation (in Algebra) a 


term uſed in inveſtigation of the areas of cur- - 
Vvilineal figures, ſo called becauſe it is an arti · 


fieial equation, which contains another equa- 
tion eminently, s 


' EMINENTIER (Academical term) is uſed 


in the ſame ſenſe. with virtualiter in contra- 
diſtinction to formaliter, i. e- when a thing 
poſſeſſes any thing in a higher manner than a 
formal poſſeſſion. 55 8 


EMMENALOGIIA (of euumwies and 
250%, Gr.) a treatiſe of the Emmenia. 


EMMEN TIA (of supunia, Gr.) womens 
monthly courſes. e 


EMM ET, an ant or piſmire, by reaſon of 


q * 
j * ” 


trary party in order to make advantages of 
EMIS'SION, the act of 8 or a 
ing a thing out, or ſending forth, particularly 
a fluid from within outwards,  * 
EMISSIVTIOUS (emrffitivs, L.) caft out. 
EMMENALOGPYA (of «pena and 
Ne-, Gr. diſcourſe) a diſcourſe or treatiſe 


| concerning womens menſes. 


EMMUSELLE' (in Heraldry) muzzled, 
EMODULA/TION a finging in meaſure 
and proportion, L, | 
EMOLLIMENT (emollimentum, L.) an 
aſſuaging or ſoftening, | Eo, 
EMOLLI'TION, the ſame as emolliment, 


EMO'LUMENT (emolumentum, L.) pro- 
perly gain ariſing from the griſt of a corn - mill; 
alſo profit gotten by labour and coft. | 
EMPA'LEMENT (with Flariſts) or flower. 
cup, is thoſe green leaves, which cover the 
petals or the utmoſt part of the flower of 2 
plant, which encompaſſes the foliation of the 
attire, being deſigned to be a guard and band 
to the flower, where it is weak and tender 
and for that reafen thoſe plants which have 
flowers, with a firm and ftrong baſis, as tulips, 
Sc. have no empalement, | 
To EMPAN'NEL (of em and Tanne) to 
ſet down the names of the jury-men in a 
ſchedule of parchment or roll of paper by the 
ſheriſ!, after he has ſummoned them to ap- 


| pear for the performance of the ſervice re. 


quired of them. 


EMPAR/LANCE (of parler, F. to ſpeak) 
a petition or motion made in court for a pauſe 
or day of reſpite, to conſider what is beſt to 
be done ; or for the defendant to put in his 
anſwer to the plaintiff's declaration, 
EMPAS'TING (in Painting) the laying 
on of colour thick and bold, © | 
EM'PEROR (with the old Romans) the 
common name of their general; bat eſpeci- 
ally of a general, who after having obtain d 
ſome notable victory, was firſt ſaluted Inye- 
rator by the ſoldiery; which was frequent) 
confirm'd afterwards by the ſenate ; but in 
proceſs of time it came to be apply d to ab. 


* 


ſolute monarchs only. 


In Europe it is principally. uſed of the pri. 
cipal magiſtrate, as of Germany and Ruſſia d 
Muſcouy; and is commonly ſuppos'd to gute 
them the precedence of kings and all othe! 


its great pains it takes to lay up its winter | ſovereigns, and that they have the right of 


ſtores of proviſion in the ſummer time, makes 


it generally taken for the emblem of induſtry, 


E!MISSARY of a gland C Anatory) is the 
common conduit, canal or pelvis, in which 
all the little ſecretory canals of a gland do 


terminate. 


' N 1 r 


FNIISSARV (emiſarius, L. emiſſeire, F.) 


ments and deſigns of another ; to make ſome 
_ propoſals: to him, or to watch actions and 


conferring the regal dignity, and advanci'y 
dukedoms into kingdoms, as was done Vf 
Leopold the emperor, as to the kingdom d 
- Pruſſia 3 and in ancient times the kings both 
of England and France, bore the titles of In- 
peratores, i. e. of emperors. , _ 5 
EMP Hass (in Rborick). a figure uber 
a tacit ſignification it given fo words, or wheo 
more is ſignified than expreſſed. 1 
_EMPHATICALNESS (of eupa7i% 
Gr.) emphatical quality. | 


motions, to ſpread reports, to fayour a cen- 


| EMPHRAOTICKS (yzpratic, Or.) n, 
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9 we- 
dlcines 


gicines that by their clammineſs ſtop the pores | 
of the ſkin. | | 
' EMPHY 
a vehement heat in fevers, which cauſes p 
tules and inflammation. in the mouth, L. 
EMPHYS'TEMA (with Surgeons) a kind 
of ſwelling, wherein wind is contained, with 
a little ſkinny phlegm, 5 


_ EMPHY/'TEUTA | a tenantthatrents 
EMPHY'TEUTESS & land on candition 
to plant it. | ne 4 


* EMPHY'TEUSIS (in the Civil! Lago) a} 
contract made by conſent, but created by the 
Reman law, and not the law of nations ; by 
* which houſes or lands ſhall be improved, and 
that a ſmall yearly rent ſhall be paid to the | 
proprietor, A | | 
EMPHY TEU'TICK (of ipd#reuoi;, Gr.) 
ſet out to farm. 3 
EMPHY'TON Thermon (with Waturaliſts) 
the calor innatus or innate heat, which they 
ſuppoſe to be produced in a Fetus in the womb 
from the Semen of the parents, which af- 
terwards decays and ceaſes by degrees, when 
reſpiration is begun, and the Fœætus ſubſiſts 
of itſelf. This heat is by ſome naturaliſts 
ſtiled an innate and natural Spirit, which they 
ſuppoſe to conſiſt of three parts, vix. of a 
primogenial 
beat, L. | 
EMPIRE (of inperium, L.) is properly 
any large extent of country under the juriſ- 
dition of a fingle perſon. Germany was in 
the year 800 advanc'd to the dignity of an 
empire by pope Leo III. who placed the | 
crown upon the head of Charlemaign, toge- 
ther with the title of emperor. | 
_ EMPIRU/ICA Medicina, quacking or pre- 
tending to the cure of diſeaſes by gueſs, with- 
out conſidering the nature of the diſeaſe, or of 
the medicines made uſe of for its cure ; but 
depending intirely on the authority of ex- 
perienc'd medicines. og © 
- EMPIR'ICALNESS, quackiſhneſs. 
EMPLAS'TICK (emplaſfticus, L. of gu- 
TCR, 


ealing. 


EMPLASTRUM (Aa of eperhatle 
or e47)a7ow, Gr. to put in a maſs or do 
over) a plaiſter or ſalve, a medicine of a ſtiff, 
elutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of divers ſim- 
ple ingredients ſpread on leather, linnen, Cc. 
and applied externally. 

EMPLAS'/TERED (of , Gr.) 
done or daubed over with plaſter or plaſters. 
EMPLECI TON opus (in Arcbitecture) a 

work - knit and couched together; properly 
When the ſtones of a building are ſo laid, 
that their front and back part are ſmooth, but 
their infide rough or unhewn; that they may 
take the better hold one of another, L. of Gr. 
_ EMPLoy:. | 
: EMPLOY/MENT 
EMPRESS, the wife of an emperor. 
EMPROSTHOTONYA (tprp?7fora, 
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'SODES Febris (with Phyſeiam) 


j 


_ muiſlure, an innate ſpirit and 


Gr.) clammy, flicking, cloſing, 


(enp 2 F. ) buſi- 
neſs, occupation, &c. 
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of qmpordn, before, and wh, to ſtretch, 


? | . * 1 * 


Gr.) a convulſion of the neck, which draws 
the head forwards. ad We | 
 EMP'TIO wenditio (in Civil Lu) that 
contracts by conſent only, which we call buy- 
ing and ſelling, whereby the ſeller is bound to 
deliver the goods, and the buyer to pay the 
price of them according to the bargain. 
EMP'TINESS (æmxinep ye, Sax.) vacuity, 
being void. | | { 
EMP'TIOUS (emptitius, L.) that which 
may be bought, ſaleable, 3 
 EMP'TIVE (emptivus, L.) bought or hired. 
EMPYREUMATVICAL, of or pertain- 
ing to an empyreuma. | 
_ EM'/RODS, the fame as Hæmorrboids, 
which ſee. | | 5 
EMULATTOR, one that ſtrives to equal 
or excel another; alſo one that envies ano- 
ther's excellence. 8 
EMUL'GENT Arteries (with Anatomiſis) 
two large arteries, which ariſe from the de- 
ſcending trunk of the Aorta, and are inſert. 


the humour called ſerum to them. | 
 EMUL'GENT Peins (with Anatomiſts] 
ſerted to the kidney, which bring back the 
blood, &c. after the ſerum is ſeparated from 
it by the kidneys, 


cel; alſo envious. 


| EM'ULOUSNESS (@mulatio, L.) emu- 


lation, 

tisfaction for any crime or fault. 

to change) a changing. 

terms in a diſcourſe againſt the common rules 


of language. 95 
ENALLAOGE (with Grammarians)a change 


either of a pronoun or a verb, as when a 
| poſſeſſive is put for a relative, ſuus for ejus, 


or when one mood or tenſe is put for another. 


to variegate with colours. 


crown'd; 
Pope 


2. To lay vpon another body ſo as to vary it. 
In, than that wall, a circling row 


| | Of goodlieſt trees, loaden with faireſt fruit, 


Bloſſoms, and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appeared with gay enamelled colours mix'd. 
5 | 125 N Milt. Par. Loft. 
ENAMEL. 1. Any thing enamelled, or 
variegated with colours inlaid. ,, 25 


| Upon the bright ename! of her face; 
Such honey drops on ſpringing flowers are found, 


Fairfax. 


chaſe, | 


| To 


ed to the kidneys, and carry the blood with 


two veins ariſing from the Vene cava, and in- 
EM'ULOUS (æmulut, L.) ſtriving to ex- 


E NACH (in the practick of Scotland) ſa- 
EN AL LACE (#axayiof eyaN Ale, Gr. 


ENALl ACE (with Rhetoricians) a figure 
whereby we change and in vert the order of the 


To ENAMEL (email, F.) 1. To inlay 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona 
Here bluſhing Flora paints th enamell'd ground, - 


Down from her eyes welled the pearles round, 


When Pbæbus holds the crimſon morn in 


LO 
A1 


1 


To ENAMOUR 
with love; to make fond. 


Gr. the 
| book. « 


ENCYCLOPZDYA (encychpadia, I.. 


amour, F.) to inflame 


* 


( 


Or ſhould ſhe, confident, 
As ſitting queen ador'd on beauty's throne, 
Deſcend with all her winning charms begirt, 
T' enamour, as the zone of Venus once 
rovght that effect on Jove, ſo fables tell. 
ENANGIOMO/NOSPER'MOUS (of 


tc yeiey, a veſſel, piy®-, alone, and c“ 
ſeed, Gr.) a term uſed of a plant that has but 
- one fingle ſeed in its ſeed - veſſel. 


ENC AUS TES (cyxayn;, Gr.) an enam- 


meller, that engraves with fire, L. 


To ENCAMP! (of ia and camper, F.) to 


form a camp. 5 
ENCAN' T HUs (in Surgery) a tumour of 
the Caruncula lacrymalis, in the great canthus 
in the angle of the eye. 20 


ENCE/PHALI (of e in, and as, Gr. 


the head) worms generated in the head, | 


5 ENCHEIRE'SIS (of "EyYEtgsr ic Gr.) a 

taking in hand to perform, an attempt. 

ENCHIRE'SIS (X , Gr.) the act of 
undertaking, a ſetting about any thing, L. 

ä PJON ( yxtięi de of t and Xe. 

and) a t or ſmall volume that 

may be carried about in one's hand; a pocket- 


ENCIEN'TE (in Fortification) a wall or 
rampart, ſurrounding a place ſometimes com- 
ſed of baſtions and curtains, either faced or 


* 


_ lined with brick or ſtone, or only made of 
_ earth, FO | | 


ENCLIT!CKS (with Grammorians) con- 
junctions, ſo called becauſe” they incline or 
caſt back the accent to the ſyllable before 


| going, as furs ne, ve, in Latin, which are 
]joined to t 


e end of other words, as indoctuſ- 
que pile, diſcive, trochive, quieftit, Hor, 
NCLO'SURE (cloture, F.) a place en- 


- cloſed or encompaſſed with a ditch, hedge, 


&c. 


of epxvuronracdiia, of ey in, x., a circle, 
and ahi, Gr. learning) a circle or chain of 


all ſciences and arts. 
 END'ABLE (of end, Sax. nd able) that 


may be ended. | 


To ENDAM'MAGE (endommager, F.) to 


do damage, to hurt, 


ENDEN'IZONED (of dinaiſon, F. Min- 


Peru) enfranchiſed, admitted or taken into 
the number of denizens or freemen. 


ENDITEMENT, is much the ſame in 
common law, as accuſatio is in the civil. See 
Indidtment. 28 

E'NDIVE (indivia, L.) an herb. 

n (of endlerre, Sax.) without 
By | | 3 

END MOST, with the end foremoſt. 

ENERCET'ICAL Particles (with Philoſp- 


hers) i. e. ſuch particles or bodies Which are 


: eminently active, and produce maniteſt opera« 


| 


* 


tions of different naturer, according to the 
various circumſtances or motions of thoſe 
bodies or particles. | 
ENERGET/ICALNESS (of evegyerixi; 
Gr.) energy, | ; 
ENERGU!MENUS (with Divines) a term 
uſed to ſignify a perſon poſſeſſed with the 
devil or an evil ſpirit. | | 
ENER/VATEDNESS (of enervatus, I.] 
enfeebledneſs. 1 
ENEV A“ (in che practick of Scotland) the 
principal part of an inheritance, which de. 
ſcends to the eldeſt ſon. 
ENFANs Perdues (9. d. loſt children) the 
ſoldiers who march at the head of a body of 


make an attack, begin an aſſault, &c, 
ENGINE (in a figurative ſenſe) an arti- 
| fice, contrivance or device, F. | ; 
ENGINEE RY, the art of an engineer, 
EN/GLAND (@njgelondt or En elenlond, 
Sax. ) before called Britain,” took 1ts name of 
the Angles, Angli or Angeli (as they were 
called by Tacitus) who were part of the Suevi, 
a branch of the Cimbri; and ſo of the ſame 
original with the Saxons. Goropius Becanu 
| derives their name from, Angelen, or Angle 
fiſh-hooks, becauſe they inhabited near the 
ſea-ſhore 3 but this ſeems both forced and 
trifling. Others, as Cambden, Verſtegan, &. 
derive it from angulus an angle, corner or nar» 
row neck of land, their ancient country near 
Sleſwick. Mr. Somnes deduces it from ang or 
eng, which in the Teur. ſignifies a narrow or 
ſtraight place, and hereupon concludes, that 
the Angeli or Angli were ſo called becauſe 
they inhabited the ſtrait paſſages in the moun · 
tainous parts of Germany ; and to confirm it, 
alledges that Angleven in Pomerania was ſo 
named from the angles that are fituated in 
ſuch narrow paſſes. Others derive the name 
from Ingo and Engo, a ſon of Woden, the 

reat progenitor of the Engliſb Saxon kings, 

he poſterity of which Ingo were called [r- 
glingar or Inglint, who ſeems to have been 
made by his father king of that part of the 
Suevi, which afterwards from their firſt king 
called themſelves Ingliſch or Inglins ; and it 
is certain, that the Byzantine hiſtorians, Nis 
cetas and Codiuns, called the Angli *IyyM0% 
| i. e. Anglini or Inglim, 

England is the beſt and largeſt part of the 


into 3 principal parts, viz. England, Scotland 
and ale, which laſt, the moſt ſouthern, i 
parted from Scotland by the rivers Ted and 
Solvay, and from part of Wales by the ver 
Dee, | = Eg 

With relation to other countries it is bound- 
ed eaſtward by the German Ocean, which ſe· 


I it from the low countries; ſouthward 


by the channel, which divides it from Fran; 
| and weſtward by the Iriſp ſea, or St. George! 
channel, which parts it from lag ; n 
in, length from north to (quth, viz. fo 


forces, appointed to ſuſtain them, in order to 


iſland called Great- Britain, which is dividel 
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geriet upon Tevead to Pirefoourb in Hamp- 
fore 20 "miles 3 and in breadth from Dover 
to the end from eaſt to weſt 230 miles 3 
and us to r 
degrees of north latitude. The longeſt day in 
the torthtera parts in upwards of x7 hours, 
The name of Erich was given it by a 
ſzocial proclamation of Egbert, the firſt ſole 


Tees 
cigh nod e 
ago, it was firſt Fra he into {fres'and — 


ties, which are now go in number, vis. x8 
maritime, und aa inland, moſt of which take 
their names from their raſpe&ivg chief towns. - 
The 3 generally flat and open, not 
overgrown with wild and unwholſome foreſts, 
not over topped with dreadful high moun- 
tains 3 no country is freer. from hurtful and 
zavenous beaſts, venomous ſerpents, and noi- 
ſom flies and vermine. | 
Kt is well watered with the rivers Thames, ' 
Midway, Severn, Ouſe, Trent, Humber, Dee, 
Tine and Teveed, Ns | 
For food no conntry is more plentiful, either ; 
of tort! or paſture ſor man or beaſt, nap of 


ent and ſtnall gattle, both far mat and! 


z and the faq and rivers yield great a- 

bandance of excelitat Gb 3 for clot 

have ths beſt of wooklen mauufaſtures, 

quantities of Which are exported all over the 

world z the timberg efpeaally for fripping, tho 

beſt in the world 3 its vogetable and mineral 
are adt oply ſufficient for its own 


LY 


uſe; but it expotte more lead than all Burope | 


deſides. 


The aig indeed is for the moſt part groſs 
and impregnated with the ſaltneſs of the fea, 
from whenee ariſe the greateſt inconvenien- 
cies the place is ſubject to. ps 

The weather is changeable and irregular 5 
but for the maſt part cloudy and rainy, eſpe- 
cially at the fall of the leaf and winter. 

ENGLAND, is by ſome thus characterized, 
vix, a paradiſe to women, a purgatory for 
men, but a hell for horſes. Pm 2 4 

ENGO!NASI 

ENGO'NASIS F of the knee) a northern 

ronſtellation, confiſting of about 48 ſtars, 
ſo called from the figure repreſented on the 
celeſtial globe of Hercules bearing upon his 
right knee, and endeavouring to bruiſe a dra- 
gon's head with his left foot, 
— ENGRAVING, the art of working upon 
ſtones or metals, ſo as to make any figures 
or repreſentations of men, beaſts, flowers, 
plants, Ce. a . 

The ancients were very famous for this art 
upon precious ſtones, cornelians, cryſtals, &c. 
as till is to be ſeen on many exquiſite pieces 
o workmanſhip now remaining in the cabi- 
nets of the curious ; but this art lay buried 
for many centuries, till the revival of ſculp- 
ture and painting in Jtaly. | 

hen engraving on precious ſtones began to 
appear again, but came not to perfection till 


Epyivacics Gr. a bowing | 
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| the beginning of the 1 5th century, when 
one Fobn de Corniglivele, of Florence, rendered 
| imſelf famous for engraving cornelians cu- 
riouſly. The engraving on wood and copper 
was not found aut in Europe, unleſs to a very 
mean degree, fll after the inyention of print | 
ing, being brought to a tolerable perfection 
by _—_ _ and Lucas, 
ENGY/ E (engiſcopium, L/ of eyyvoy 
near, and N A2 05 behold) an ire, 
ment for the viewing of ſmall bodies more 
diſtinctly; ſo called, becauſe it brings the eye 
much nearer to them, ſo as to cauſe them ts 
cen es having larger parts and dimenſions; 
the ſame as a micrgſcope, 1 5 | 

ENHARMo Nice Myfch, a particular 
manner of turning the voice, and diſpoſing 
the intervals with ſuch art, that the _— 
becomes more moving. The laſt of the thi 
kinds of mufick uſed by the ancients, and 
abounding in Djeſes or Sharps, See Cromatick 
and Diatovich. ht 73 

ENHARMON'ICAL Dięſis (in Muſict) is 
the difference between the greater and lefſer 
ſemi- tone. 3 „ 

ENIGMA'TICALLY (ofaά,⁸XM⸗halinde, G.) 
by way of ridgle, i 
|  ENNEE'MERIS (ieee, Or.) a gram- 
matical figure in Latin and Greek verſe, which - 
is a Cæſura after the fourth foot in the ninth 
 ſyYable of the verſe, which odd ſyllable end= - 
ing the word, helps ta make the next foot 
with the following word, as in this verſe. 
Ille latus niveum enolli fultus byacintho, 

In which all the four branches of the Ceſure 
are found, as Trimemeris, Pentbememerts, 
Heptbimemeris and Ennememeris, -9 

ENNO'BLEMENT', a making noble; alſo 
a being ennobled or made noble. 9 

ENOR'MOUSNESS (enormitas, L.) hei- 
nouſneſs. 1 „ 

ENOR'THROSIS (of 8vig82wois, or ra- 
ther ivdgf8ewoi;, Gr.) a kind of looſe joining 
of the bones, 4 | 
ENRAGE'DNESS, a great rage. 

ENRICH'/MENT (of enrichtr, the being 
made rich. . boy 

ENROL'MENT (of #&enroller, F.) an en- 
rolling, Sc. x We . 

ENS (in a Pbileſepbical ſenſe) a being, 
whatever has any kind of exiſtence. 

ENS (in Metaphyſicks) is applied in its moſt 
general ſenſe to every thing that the mind 
any way apprehends z and whereof it affirms 
or denies, proves or diſproves any thing. 

ENS Rationis (with Schoolmen) an imagi- 
nary thing or creature of the brain, which 
exiſts no where but in the underſtanding or 
imagination, L. „ : 5 

ENS Primum (the firſt or chief eſſence ac- 
cording to the Paracelſiant) the moſt effica- 
cious part of any natural mixt body, either 
animal, mineral or wegetable, which they pre- 
tend to be able to ſeparate from them, and 


- 


by them to perform wonderful things for the 
| - | renewing 


1 


rene wing and reſtoring of youth, L. 
ENS Veneris (the being or eſſence of Ne- 
mus, i. e. copper) a ſublimation of equal parts 
of Cyprus Vitriel calcined to a dark colour, 
and Sal Armaniack into a yellow flour, L. 


ENS (in Phyficks) in a leis general ſenſe, b 


ſignifies ſomething-that exiſts ſome way far- 
ther than in being-conceived or being capable 
of being perceived in the mind, which is 
called Ens Pofitizum or Reale. 
ENS (in Pharmacy, &c.) a term uſed of 
ſome things chat are pretended to contain all 
the qualities or virtues of the ingredient they 
are drawn from in a little rom. 
EN, in its proper or reſtrained: ſenſe, is 
that to which there are real attributes belong - 
ing, or that which has reality not only in the 
intellect, but in itſef. 
Do ENS ALIN (with Falconers) to purge a 
hawk or falcon from her glut and greaſe. 
ENSEMBLE, together, or with one, ano- 
| ther, F. „%% EN CR” 6 
Tout ENSEMBLE (in Architecture) of a 
building, che whole work and compoſition 
conſidered together, and not in parts. 
ENS HRI NED (of en and r nin, Sax. 
-eſcrin, F. -ſcrinium, L. a deſk or coffer) ꝓre- 
ler ved in a ſhrine or coffer, as 4 holy o ſaered 
ENSTATLMENT (of en and p xyllan, or 
ral, Sax.) a creation of a Knight of the 
garter, Cc. or the ceremony of it. 
ENTABLAMENT 2 ö 
ENTABLATURE S 


- 
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Vitruvius and 


Vignola called it Ornament; it ſigniſies the 
 Architrave, | Freeze. and Cornice together. 


Others call it Trabeation, and it is different in 
different orders. The words are borrowed 


from Tabulatum in Latin, i. e, cieling, be- 


cauſe the freeze is ſuppoſed to be formed by the 
end of the Jois, which bears upon the Ar- 


ebitrave. 


whereon the timber and the covering reſt. 
ENTELECHITA (svre>exia, of evreang and 
ðx w, Gr. to have) the human mind or ſoul, fo 


. called by Ariſtotle, as being the perfection of 


nature, and principle of motion. The an- 
. cient commentators on Ariftor/e interpreted 
s re Xia, by actus, L. meaning by that a 
kind of ſubſtantial form, by which action is 
produced in the body. But the moderns un- 
- deritood by er e, a fort of continued and 
perpetual motion and fit modification of mat- 


ter, which qualifies the whole to be able to 


perform ſuch acts as are proper to it. | 
To, EN'TER. (in Carpentry) is to let the 

tenon of a 

another: 
ToENTER a 


kd with the rupture called Znzercccle. 
. ENTERO Hydromphalos (of ivregeu, b dg 
dapuncg, Or.) a kird of Exomphalot, where- 


y + £1 
(in Architecture) 


It is alſo uſed for the laſt row of 
ſtones on the top of the wall of a building, | 


piece of timber into the mortiſe of 


0 Sea Term" to board her. 
ENTEROCE LICK (enterocelius, L.) troub- 


inteſtine, there is a deal of watery WIFE 
collected along . bn 
called Cognitio prejudicialiss :. 


To ENTER R (enterrer, F.) to inter, to 
To ENTHALAMIZE (en: balami zare, L.) 
to bring a bridegroom and bride to their bride. 
RES ont oo re io hd 
BENT HEATED (entheatus, I.) fn an 
21+, Cr.) jnffired by God. 
To ENTHRAL /. See to Inthral, 
ENTHU'SIASM (enthufiaſmus, L., of 
evOuo 1 , or 210uoiatu, Gx. to inſpire) 2 
prophetick. or poetick- rage or fury, which 
tranſports the wind, raiſes and enflames the 
imagination, 2 akes it think and expreſs 
things extraordinary and ſurpriſing. ... But. the 
word is generally apply*d to thoſe perſonsyho 
pretend to haye dme revelatjion to ſuppart 
ſome ridiculous or abſurb notions in religious 
Ati, and thereby diſcards reaſan and ſerip- 
ture revelation, ſubſtituting in the room there- 
of the groundleſs fancies and. whimfical ima- 
ginations of either a deſigned impoſtuxe or a 


diſtempered brain.; uſing. ſometimes extraya- 
ant words and-Zeſtures. 
9 EN TH U STA S'TICABLY (of ue. 


acid Gr.) in an enthuſiaſtſcal manner. 
EN THT IEM (each nene, L, Billa, 
. of erfupezojugiy.. Gr, to conceiye in the mind) 
a cotceptian or ea of the mind... 
 ENTHY MAN, (with Rhetoricians) is when 
the concluding ſentence conſiſts of. centraries, 
ENTI CI NG, alluring, drawing in. 
ENTIER'TY (entierite, F.) (Law Mord 
| intireneſs, or the whole, as diſtinguiſhed from 
| motor BRIE Foun 
ENTIRE (eptier, F, integer, L.) 1. Whole, 
undivided : 2. unbroken, complete in its parts: 
75 Wh complete, compriſing, all requiſites in 
itleif, 5 „ ; 
An action is entire when it is complete in 
all its parts; or, as Ariſtotle deſeribes it, when 
it conſiſts of a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. Spectator, No. 267. 
4. Sincere, hearty; 5, firm, ſure, ſolid, fixed. 
Entire and ſure the monarch's rule. muſt prove» 
Who founds her greatneſs on her e loves 
' es; ons re 
6. Unmingled, unallay' d. 35 
5 WMrath ſhall be no - pas 
Thenceforth, but in thy preſence joy ent. 
| - * x. , "5 Loft 
ENTIRELY, 1. In the whole, without 
diviſion : 2 completely ; fully. | 
Here finiſhed he, and all that he had made 
View'd, and beheld ; all was entirely good. 
1 8 Milt. Par. Lift 
EN/TITATIVE (entitativus, L.) when 
a thing is taken according to its eſſence, form 
or bcing. ; 
ENTITATIVE, implies an abſtraction 
| or retrenchment of all the circumſtances from 


in, befides a diſplacing and banching out of the 


2 thing under * ; | EN!TITY 


brief an 
thereof, 
ENU! 


declarati 

EN/V 
pe ton 

oreign 

ſo — 
are ſent f 
the prince 
of envoy 
uſually pt 
2 ſorts, 
both intit 
dors ; but 


qualities o 
ENVY 
fon was re 
ra, becay 
and mud z 
entertain t 
are of ſac 


em to be 


„ 

ENTITY Ge we School Philophy) e 
pbyfteal Ens or being, conſidered according to 
hat it is in its phyſical capacity. 


| 


to * ENT RANCE (of intrare, L.) entry or 

1 ing in, admittance; and a door, paſſage, 
9 8 

dee ENTRANS D, being in a trance. 


ENTRESO/LE (in eee a kind 
of little ſtory, contriv'd occaſionally at the 
top of the firſt ſtory, for the conveniency of a 


wardrobe, &c, It is alſo called Mezanzine. 


„ of  EN/TRY (with Merchants) the ſetting 
e) a down the particulars of trade in the books of 
hich accounts. Ng . | 

s the ENTRY, a ſolemn reception or ceremony 
preſs performed by kings, princes or ambaſſadors, 
b is upon their firſt entring a city, or upon their 
;.who 


return from ſome ſucceſsful expedition, by 

way of triumph. _ 8 

Jo ENU'CLEATE (enucleatum, L.) · to 
e out the kernel. 

ENUDATION, a making naked or plain, 


pport 
Eious 
ſerip · 
here- 


ima · laying open, @c. L. 6 

e or a An ENVIRONMENT, an encompaſſing 
LA Vas G ; | | 
1 ENVIOVUSNESss (of invidioſus, or invi- 
Must dia, L.) envy, envious nature. 
* ENU/MER ABLE (enumerabilis, L.) nu- 
Nika, merable. A LJ 
mind) ENUMERA/TION (with Rbetoricians) a 


| part of the peroration, wherein the orator, 


5 whet collecting the ſcattered heads of what has been 
raries, delivered, throughout the whole, makes a 
X brief and artful rehearſal or recapitulation 
Ward) thereof. | > hs 
d from ENUN/CIATIVE (enunciativus, L..) that 
may be ſhewed, uttered or pronounced. 
Whole, ENUN'CIA TIVELY (enunciative, L.) 
s parts: Ne 
plates in EN VO, a perſon deputed or ſent on pur- 
ht poſe to negotiate ſome particular affair with a 
plete in foreign prince or ſtate, but is not accounted 
t, when ſo honourable, as an ambaſſador. Thoſe who 
and an are ſent from England, France, Fc. to Genoa, 
82 the princes of Germany, &c. go only in quality 
a, fixed, of envoys, and not of ambaſſadors, but are 
ſt prove» Wh uſually perſons of lower rank. They are of 
&s love 2 ſorts, ordinary and extraordinary, they are 
Prior, both intitled to all the privileges of ambaſſa- 
| dors ; but the ſame ceremonies are not per- 
ore formed to them, Thoſe who are appointed 
ent irt. to ſtay any confiderable time at the place to 
ir. Lal. which they are ſent, are termed reſidents. 
without To ENVY (inwidere, L.) to grudge or be 
| uneaſy at the good fortune of others. | 
d made ENVY (invidia, L. envie, F.) an uneaſi- 
good, neſs of grief, ariſing from beholding the good 
ir. Liſt qualities or proſperity of others. 7 
.) hes ENVY (Hieroglyphically) an envious per- 
nce, form Wil f0n was repreſented by the water- ſerpent Hy- 
e, becauſe of its proceeding from corruption 
bſtraQion I nd mud; intimating, that perſons that en- 
inces from Bly entertain this ungrateful paſſion in their breaſts 
- 5 of ſuch a ſordid diſpoſition, that they 
N/T1T: m to be made up of mud and baſeneſs. 


| a figure, when they begin and end a ſentence 


i 


| 


E P 
En y was painted by the ancients in a 
garment of diſcoloured green colour, full of 
eyes. 1 
To EN'WORTHY (of en and pyn'd, Sax.) 
to render one's ſelf worthy of, illuſtrious or 
noble. WE | 

To ENWRA'*P (of en and hpeonfiam, 
Sax.) to wrap up in. | 2 
ENY/STRON {of , Gr. to perfect) 
the laſt or fourth ventricle in animals that 
chew the cud, which compleats the digeſtion. 
EO DERBRICE (of eodon, a hedge, and 
bnice, Sax. a breaking) a hedge. breaking. 
EPACMAS'TICA (of enauuagui;, Gr.) 

a fever which grows continually ſtronger. 
of 


E PAN AD IPL O SIS (enaraRtnraucis 
EPANADIPLOSIS (with Rherericiant) is 


era, ,n, Gr.) a redoubling, L. 


with the ſame words, as kind to bis friends, 
and to his enemies kind, In Latin this figure 
JJ 1 
EPANADIPLOSIS (with Phyſicians) fre- 
quent redoublings or returns of fevers. 
EPANALEP'SIS (sTavaneyic, of emava- 
AupuCawy, Gr. to repeat) a repetition. - _ 
EPANALEPSIS (with Rbetoriciens) a fi- 
gure, in which the ſame word is repeated for 
enforcement-ſake, eſpecially after a long pa- 
.renthefis; as, it is manifeſt they bave erred, 
it is manifeſt, ))) ps at ont 
EPANAPHOYRA (er ,h, of ca- 
ew, Gr. I refer) i. e. reference. 


_ EPANAPHORA (with Rbetoricians) a 
figure, when the ſame word begins ſeveral ſen- 
tences or clauſes; as, bic gelidi fontes, hic 
mollia prata, hic nemus, | 


EPA!NODOS (eravod©®-, of en} and de-, 
Gr. a ſcent) a return. 3 

EPANODOS (in Rþetorick) a figure, when 
the ſame ſound or word is twice repeated in 
ſeveral ſentences, or in the ſame ſentence 
as 05 


* Neither the Light without its Sun, 
Nueor yet the Sun without its Light, _ 
' EPANORTHO!SIS (eravoe0woiss! of e 
vog9ew, Gr. to correct) correction or amend. 
ment, a reſtoring to the former Rate, AE 
EPAPHAE/RESIS (enaqpaiproig, of emis 
over and above, and aqpaiziw, Gr, to take a- 
way) a cutting or clipping over again, J. 
EPAPHZAERESIS (with PByficians) a re- 
peated blood- letting, or any repeated evacua- 
tion. | 
EPAU!/LEMENT (in Fortificatien) a ſhoul- 
dering-piece, F. | | 
EPEXE'GESIS (en:tiynoic, Gr.) a plainer 
interpretation of that which was mentioned, 
EPHE BIT (ee, Gr.) the age of a 
ſtrippling at the entrance of the 15th year. 
'EPHE/MERES, birds or creatures that live 
but one day, and therefore hieroglyphically 
| repreſented the ſhortneſs of man's life. 
EPHEMERID'/IAN, of or pertaining to 


B 


an ephemeris. | | 
95 A 2 5 EPHE- Wo 


tion, deſigned under the allegories of ſome im- 
portant action, which is related in verſe, af- 
ter a probable, diverting and wonderful man- 


EPHEMERINE bannen L. £41- 

 EPHEME'RIAN & {rpn0;, Gr.) belong. 
ing to a journal, regiſter or day-book. | 

EPHEMERTS (apiperpics Gr.) a regiſter 
or day-book, a journal. 

EPHEMERIS (with Afrrole ers, &c.) a 
Journal containing obſervations relating to the 
heavenly dolles, eſpecially fhewing their places 
at noon. 

EP HE'MERON + (pipirger of tor], and 

EPHEMERIUM F wiga, Gr.) a kind 
of plant that dies the ſame day it ſprings, a 
may-lilly, meadow-ſaffron, a liricon-fancy, L. 
.. EPHIAL'TES (sp:dXIng, Gr.) a difeaſe 
called the night-mare, we affecting per- 
ſons aſleep, and lying on their backs, Who 
fancy their wind-pipe and breaſt is oppreſſed 
by ſome weight, and imagine that forne ſpectre 
or demon ſtops their breath. 

EPIB OLE (emicob, Gr.) a calling or 
putting in. 

EPIBOLE' (with Phetoricians) a figute | 
wherein the repetition of the ſame word at the 
beginning of the ſeveral ſentences has reſpect 
to the matter; whereas in the figure Epa- 
nalepſis, it has regard' chiefly to the ſtile. 

- EPHCENE Gender (in Grammar) a gender 
| which contains both ſexes under one termina- 
* whether maſculine or feminine. 

EP ICK (emmec, of Hr., Gr.) a verſe per- 

| taining to, or _conkiting, of hexameter or 
heroick verſ. 

EP!ICK. Poem, is a diſcourſe vente with 

art, to form the manners of men by iuſtrue- 


mer. Boſſa thus defines it; and it agrees very 
well with our idea of an epick poem. Tho”. 

Ariſtotle fays epick poetry makes uſe of diſ- 
courſes in verſe and proſe, and M, Dacier 
agrees with" him; but we in England have all 
our poetry in verſe at leaſt, if not in rhime. 
And we rank diſcourſes in proſe, altho' there 


may be the texture of a fiction in them, a- 


mong what we call fables, and allow nothing 
to be epick poetry, but what is in verſe. See 
Heroick Poem. 
+ "Epick poeſy is not confined to obſerve unities 
of time and place. Ariſtotle ſays it has no 
| ſettled time, and in that it differs from the 
_ Dramatick, And as to unity of place, that 
need not be obſerved, becauſe the poem is real, 
as an hiſtory, which may be left off by the 
reader at pleaſure. 
EPICLINITE (Nin Iia, of envy, Gr. 
to ineline) earthquakes that move ſidelong. 
-EPIDEMLIA (vii, Gr.) a catching 
or contagious diſcaſe, communicab!e from one 
to another, as the plague; pox, Sc. 
EPIDEMICALNESS idee, Gr.) 
üntverlälty of infection, Tc, 
EPID ESM Us (with Surgeons) a liga- 
tute, bandage or ſwathe for a wound or fore. 


EPIDUDYMIS (er13Tuiaic, Gr.) a body of | 


* 
* 4 
FE. Pp 


ped veing, Twollen with ill:blood ; the greater 


globe or bunch of which is faſtened to the back 
of the teſticles, and leffer to the veſſel that 
carries the ſemen, L. 

EPIGAS'TRICK Veins, the flank veins, 
EPIGAS'TRION (emeyd5 gion; Gr.) the 
fore - part of the dbdomen or lower belly; the 
upper part of Which is called the þ pochen. 
drium, che I umbilicdlis, and the lower 
hypogaſtrium, L. 

EPIGRAM (Emrygapaphns Or.) a ſort of 


a | little poem ending with a conceit or point of 


wit; When it is long it grows flat, and ſeldom 
thrives above two or three couplets: It wa 
at firſt an inſctiption put on the baſes or pete. 
tals of ſtatues or on trophies ; but in time it 
began to be uſed in a more Jax ſenſe for a ſhort 
and fmart poetical performance, either lau- 


datory or ſatyrical; ; it is accounted the loweſt 


piece of poetry, beeauſe its ſabtlety and 


thoughts, and ſo may de took” d upon but a: 
a a ſort of punning. 

_ EP'|LEPSY 1 ewf chi, to 
invade or fieze upon, Gr.) this diſeaſe is a con- 
vulſion of the whole body, which hinders or 
puts a ſtop tb all ahimal actions, and proceeds 
from a diſorder in the brain. 

EPILOGUE (Peg L. of £{oy®,, of 
£74 and x5, Gr.) n Dramatick Poetry, a 
ſpeech addreſfed to ch —— when the play 
is ended; uſually containing ſome reflections 
on ſome ineidents in the play, And particular 
thoſe of the part in the play acted by the actor 
who ſpeaks it. 

EPILOGUE (in Rberbrich) 6 is the conclu- 
ſion of an oration or recapitulation, wherein 
the orator ſums up or recapitolates the ſub- 
ſtance of his diſcourſe, that it way be kept 
freſh in the mirds of his avditors, Who are 
frequently confuſed in theit thoughts by the 
number and variety of the things they hear, 

 EPILOI'MICA (EN, of en} and 
Xozped;; Gr. a peſtilence) medicines good 2. 
gainſt a peſtilence or plague, _ 

EPHMONE (with Rheroriciant) a fioure 
by which the ſame cauſe is continued and per- 
ſiſted in, moch in one form of ſpeech ; alſo? 


as thus, thus It pleaſed bim, &c. | 

EPIPAROX'ISM (of em and mogot le 
Gr. a fit) a term which phyſicians uſe when 
a patient is ſeized with more fits i in a fever 
than are uſual. 

EPIPHO/NEM Al eri infaa, of ein, 
Gr. to call upon) is an exclamation containing 
ſome ſentence of more than ordinary ſenſe, 
which is placed at the end of a diſcourſe. It 
is like the laſt blow, where two perſons haue 
been fighting, and gives the auditory 2 cloſe 
and lively reflection on the ſubject thet has 
been treated on. Virgil gives us an example 
of an E pipbonena. 
=Tantene animis cæl- MHibus ire ! 


"_ the figure of which reſembles crook- 


Wit fogreat wrath in Bea _ Wo, 1 


| 


fineneſs rather turns upon words than the 


repitition of the ſame word to move affection, 


_ 
onſet. 
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 EPIPHORA (ursel, Gr.) an attark or 


onſet. 8 A1 | 
EPIPHORA (with Rbetoricians) a figure 


in which a word is repeated at the end of ſe- 
yeral ſentences, but it differs from Epiſtropbe, 
in that it has reſpect chiefly to the matter. 
EPIPHORA (with Phyſicians) à violent 
flowing of humours into any part, eſpecially 
the watering or dropping of the eyes; occafi- 
oned by a thin rheum, which is- commonly 
called involuntary weeping, and continually 


flows from the corners of the eyes; alſo the 
fall of water into the cods, as in ſome kind of | 


ruprures.. . a 
"EPIPHY SES Permiforms (Anatomy) two | 
eminences. of the Cerebellum, ſhaped like 


worms, which keep open the paſſage from the 
third to the fourth ventricle, L. | 


EPIPLOCE! (with Rbetoricians) a figure 


expreſſing 2 gradual riſing of one clauſe of a 
ſentence out of another, much after the man- 
ner of a climax, as, he having taken his boyſe, 
be brought out bis family, and having brought 
them out, flew them, . Ge. 
EPIPLO/ICK, cf or belonging ta the 
I 
_ EPIPLOVDES (einx brd, of t N, 
and «:3@», Gr. from) a term applied to the 
arteries and veins diſtributed through the ſub- 
ſtance of the Epiploon or caul. 5 
EPI'PLOON (aH οον, Gr.) the caul, 
a cover ſpread over the bowels in the ſhape of 
a net, and bounding with blood-veſſels, whoſe 
uſe is to cheriſn the ſtomach and guts withits fat. 
EPIPLOSARCOM'PHALOS (of kri- 
Too, ode, fleſh, and owpar©®», the navel, 
Gr.) a ſort of tumour of the exemphalos kind, 
EPIS/COPAL (epiſcopalis, L.) of or per- 
taining to a biſhop or epiſcopacy. _ 
EPISCOPA'LIANS, thoſe of the epiſcopal 
party, and are retainers to the church of 
England. A name given to thoſe who kept 


ty the doctrine of the church of England, and | 


the government of the church by biſhops as it 
was before the reformation ; they retain the 
greateſt part of the canon law, the decretals 


of the popes, the liturgy, Sc. more ſtrict 


than the Catholicks themſelves in many places 
do; bat in matters of faith they agree with 
the Catoniſts. Ai | 
EP/ISODE 
Or coming in. | 
EPISODE (with Poets, &c.) a ſeparate 
ation or relation tackt to the principal ſub- 
ject to furniſh the work with a variety of 
events, or to give a pleaſing diverſity. 


* 


epiſode. 
. EPISODUC, aid of a poetical fable when 
it is ſwelled with unneceſſary incidents; and 
ts epiſodes are not neceſſarily nor properly con- 
nected with each other. Ir 


EPISTOLOGR A/PH ICK (of rico, wn} 


on, and yeapInog, of y:aw, Gr. to write) 
or pertaining to the character letters, &c. 


EPISOD/ICAL, of or belonging to an 


1 


PE 


Pe 


Mo 


(S —õ 8 N, Gr.) an entrance | 


_— 


-rater. 


| 


| 


— — n 


Epiſtolographic eha« - 


EPISTROPHÆE Us (of emipeopy, of ently 
on, and cpipw, to turn, Gr.) the firſt Verte- 
bra of the neck, that turns round upon the 
axis or ſecond, | e Toft 

EPUSTROPHE (emipeopn, Gr.) a turn- 
ing or alteration, a going back, . 

EPISTROPHE (with Rbetoricians) a fi- 
gure, wherein ſeveral ſentences end in the 

ame word, as ambition ſeeks to be next to the 
, after that to be equal wwith the beſt, then 
to be chief and above the beſh, 

EPISTYL/IUM (ericunoy, Gr.) that 
which is now called an Architrave, which 
is the firſt member of the Entablature, and is 
uſually broken into two or three diviſions 
termed Faſciæ, i. e. ſwathes, fillets, bands 
or liſts. e 5 

E PIT AP H (trirapiov, of g vw V 
7, e. upon a tomb or monument) which, ſays 
a certain author, ſhould remember the name 
of the deceaſed and his progeny truly; his 
country agd quality briefly ; his life and vir- 
tues modeſtly, and his end chriſtianly, ex- 


E 


in written hand, as 


| horting rather to examples than vain-glory. 


EPITA'SIS (in Pbyſick) the increaſe or 
growth and heightening of a diſeaſe, or a pa- 


roxiſm of a diſeaſe, eſpecially of a fever. 


EPI/THEMA {eni9nua, Gr.) a medicine 


| applied to the more noble parts of the body; 


alſo an outward: application, generally of a li- 
quid form like a fomentation. 1 
EPITHY ME ('eri9vpia, Gr.) a medicinal 
plant of a very extraordinary nature and figure. 
Its ſeed very ſmall, from which ariſe long 
threads like hairs, which ſoon periſh as well 
as the root, unleſs they meet with ſome 
neighbouring plant both to ſuſtain and feed 
them. It grows indifferently on all kinds of 
herbs, and writers attribute to them the 
virtues of the plants they grow on; but thoſe _ 
moſt uſed in medicine are ſuch as grow on 
thy me. ie 1 
EP'ITHETS (with Grammarians) are ad- 
jectives or words put to ſubſtantives, expreſſ- 
ing their natures or qualities, as 4 generous 


| ſpirit, a violent rage, where the words generou t 
2 3 


and violent are the epithets expreſſing the 


qualities of the mind and paſſion. 


To EPIT/OMIZE, to make an abridge- 
ment, or to reduce into a leſſer compaſs. 
EPITIOMIZER (of 'Eniroun, Gr.) an 
abridger. | | iv! 
EPUVTRITUS (ene, Gr.) a foot of 
a Latin werſe, conſiſting of four ſyllables, 
where the firſt" ſyllable is ſhort, and all the 
reſt long, as Salutantes ; the ſecond is made 
out of a Srochæus and Spondeus, where 
the firſt ſyllable is long; and the ſecond ſhort, 
and the two laſt is long, as concitati; the third 
is compounded of a Spondæus and an Iambus, 
where the two firſt ſyllables are long, the 
third ſhort, and the laſt long, as Communicantes ; 
the fourth conſiſts of a Spondæus and a Tro- 
= i 3 ol; | cÞ&us, 


— — ä 
E P | 


_ cheur, where the three firſt ſyllables are long, 
and the laſt ſhort, as incantare, a 
EPITROCHAS/MUS (with Rhetoricians) 
a figure, wherein the orator runs haſtily oyer 
ſeveral things, either for brevity ſake, as 


Cæſar invaded the borders, took the city, and | 


_ purſued Pompey z or elſe to amaze thoſe he 
ſpeaks to, as Lind fill, Sirs; What brought 
vou this way? Who are you that appear in 
arms ? Whither are you marching ? 


EPETROPE (entmt;onn, of e e, Gr. 
to grant) permiſſion, a committing of an affair 


to one's management. I | 
EPITROPE (with Rbhetoricians) is a figure, 
when the orator grants what he may free- 
Iy deny, in order to obtain what he demands. 
This figure is ſometimes uſed to move an 
enemy, and ſet before his view the horror 
of his cruelty. To this 
all the miſchief he can. 


EPIZEUG'MENON. See Diezeugmenon. | 
EPIZEUX'IS ('emigevtic, Gr.) a joining 
together. | 5 


EPNEUMA'TOSIS. (*envepdalſri;, Gr.) 
expiration, the act or faculty of breathing 


> out, L. | 
- EPOCH' 2 (rex of e &ð*,, , Gr. to 
E POC HA S ſoſtain or ſtop) a chrono- 


logical term for a fixt point of time, whence 
the years are numbered or accounted; ora 


ſolemu date of time counted from ſome me- 
morable action, as the creation of the world. 


epocha throughout Europe, commencing from 


the nativity of our Saviour December 25, or 
rather according to the vulgar account from his 


_ ciicumciſion the 1ſt of Fanuary ; but formerly 
in England ſrom the incarnation or annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary onthe 25th of March. 


; _EPOCHA of the Creation, according to the 
computaion of the Jeꝛus, is the year of the 


Julian 2 953, anſwering to the year 
before Chriſt 3761, and commences on the 
7th of October. | 


Dioclefian EPOCHA, or the Epocha f | 


Martyrs, is the year of the Julian period 
4997, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 283. 
It is ſo called from the great number of Chriſ- 


tians who ſuffered mattyrdom under the reign 


of that emperor. ,. 8 
FE /PODE ('ewod%, of zh, after, and a, 
Gr. ſongs) one of the number of that ſort 
of Lyrick poetry, of which the odes of Pindar 
conſiſt. The other two being Srrophe and 
Ant iſtropbe, which anſwer each other in every 
ode, whereas one epode anſwers to another 
1n ſeveral odes. 


EPOPE/A (in Poetry) is ſtrictly the hiſtory, 
makes the ſubject of 


action or fable, whic 
an Epick poem. 


EPULA'TION, a feaſting or banquet- 


ing, L. 


EPULOSITY (epulaſitas, L.) great ban» | 


queting, 
__ E'QUABLENESS (@quabilicas, L.) capa- 
tirneſs of deing made equal, | 


end he is invited to do 


* 


The mutual contract was to heav'n 


| EQUAL (4qualis, L.) 1. Like another in 


bulk, excellence, or any other quality that 
admits compariſon ; neither greater nor leſ; . 
neither worſe nor better. 8 oth 
285 Equal lot 5 
May join us; equal joy, as equal love. 
Milton. 
2. Adequate to any purpoſe: 3. even, uni- 
form. 4 
He laughs at äll the vulgar cares and fears, 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer 
tears; | e 
An equal temper in his mind he found, 
When fortune flattered him, and when ſhe 
frown'd. 5 Dryden, 
4. In juſt proportion: 5, impartial, neutral, 
Each to his proper fortune ſtand or fall; 
Equal and unconcern'd I Icok on all: 
Rutilians, Trojans, are the ſame to me, 
And both ſhall draw the lots their fates decree, 
© Dryden's Aneids, 
EQUAL, one not inferior or. ſuperior to 
another. 1 5 
To my dear Equal in my native land, 
My plighted vow I gave: I his receiv'd ; 
Each ſwore with truth: with pleaſure each 
believ d. | 
convey'd, 


EQUAL Angels (Geometry) are thoſe whoſe 


ſides incline alike to each other, or that are 


| mea ſured by ſimilar parts of their circles. 
_ _E!POCHA of Cbriſt, is the common | 


EQUAL 
are equal, | V 
EQUAL Figures, are thoſe. whoſe area's 
are equal, whether the figures be ſimilar ot 
not. | 5 


EQUAL 


Circles, are ſuch whoſe diameters 


Hyperbola's, are thoſe whoſe or- 


each other, taken 


at equal diſtances from 
their vertices. | | | 


{ EQUAL Solids, are thoſe which compre- 


hend and contain each as much as the other, 
or whoſe ſolidities and capacities are equal. 
EQUAL Arithmetical Ratio's, are ſuch 
wherein the difference of the two leſs terms i 
equal to the difference of the two greater. 
_ E'QUALNESS (ægualitas, L.) a being 
equal or like, a likenels, agreeableneſs, 5 
Circle of EQUA'LITY (Aftron.) a circle 
uſed in the Prolemaick ſyſtem, to account tor 
the eccentricity of the planets, and reduce 
them to a calculus with the greater eaſe ; tius 
is called alſo the Circle of tbe Equant. 
Proportion of EQU A!LITY evenly ranged, 
is ſuch wherein two terms in a rank or ſeries 
are proportional to as many terms of another 
rank, compared to each other in the ſame 
order, i. e. the firſt of one rank to the firit 
of another, the ſecond to the ſecond, and ſo 
on, called in Latin, Proportio ex &quo 0 le 
nata. d 


of EQUALITY evenly diſturbed, 


Propertion 


is ſuch wherein more than two terms 0! ® 


rank are pr. portional to as many terms of 
another 


Prior. 


dinates to their determinate axes are equal to 


another 
different, 
the firſt 
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another rank, compared to each other in a 
different, interrupted or diſturbed order, vis. 
the firſt of one rank to the ſecond of another, 
the ſecond to the third, @c, called in Latin, 
Proportio ex &quo perturbata. 8 


quantity. _ 3 1 

EQUALITY (with Algebraifts) is a com- 
nariſon of two quantities which are equal both 
really and repreſentatively, i. e. equal in both 
effects and letters. . 

EQUAN/IMOUSNESS (æguanimitat, L.) 
quiet temper upon all events of fortune, ei- 
ther good or bad. 


gined by aſtronomers in the plane of the de- 
ferent or eccentrick, for the regulating and 
adjuſting, certain motions of the planets. 
EQUA!'TOR (æguator, L.) the eguinoctial 
line, and the ſame that by mariners is called 
the line by way of excellency, a great move- 
able circle of the ſphere equally diſtant from 
the two poles of the world, or that divides the 
heaven or globe of the univerſe into two equal 
parts north and ſouth. 
EQUE'RY ecuyer, F.) an officer who 
EQUER'RY S his the care and manage- 


a grand ſtable for horſes, furniſhed with all 


of the equerries or grooms. 5 
ECQUI DIFFERENT ( Arithmetick) if in a 


ſeries of three quantities there be the ſame | 


difference between the firſt and ſecond as be- 


tween the ſecond and third, they are ſaid to 


be continually equidifferent; thus 
continually equidifferent. 


37 6, 9, are 


EQUIDIS'TANCE (of æguus, and 
EQUIDIS'TANTNESS S diſtantia, L.) 
the being equally diſtant. 1 


' EQUILAT!/ERAL Hyperbola, one whoſe 
aſymptores do always interſect each other at 
right angles in the centre. If the tranſverſe 


di meter of any byberbola be equal to its Pa- 


rameter, then all the other diameters will alſo 
de equal to their Parameters. 8 
 EQUINOC!TIAL Points ( Aſtron.) are the 


two points where the equator and ecliptick in- 


terſect each other, 


EQUINOCTIAL Colour, is that paſſing 


through the equinoctial points. | 

| EQUIPOUSE (equipoids, F.) an equal 

weight, » 99 8 4 : ; | 
EQUIPOL'LEN TNESS, the ſame as equi- 


pollence. | 


EQUIPON/DERANT (of 91? and pon- 


ant, L.) equa'ly ballancing or poiſing. 
EQU!PON/DEROUSNESS (æguipondium, 

th being of equal weight, 

PED (eguippe, F.)] furniſhed, ac- 

4 > . 


.EQUITABLENESS (of euitable, F.) 


"ntcouſnels, juſtneſs, reaſonableneſs, 


evenneſs of mind, contentedneſs; a calm and 


ment of the horſes of a king or prince ; alſo 


| 


_ | by a pair of ſcales or 
EQUA'LITY (with Mathematicrans) the 
exact agreement of two things in reſpect to 


— ͤ 


| conveniences z alſo the lodgings or apartments | 


| 


|, 


"RIM 


F'QUITY (æguitat, L.) the virtue of 
treating all men according to the rules of fight 
teaſon and juſtice. . 1 X08 

EQUITY ( Hieroglyphically ) is repreſented 

Nance. \ Cl 

EQUITY (in a Law Senſe) has a double 
and contrary meaning, for one enlarges and 
adds to the letter of the law, extending the 
words of it to caſes unexpreſſed, yet having 
the ſame reaſon ; whereas the other abridges 
and takes from it; ſo that the latter is de- 
fined to be a correction of the law, generally 
made in that part wherein it fails. | i 


EQUI'VOCA Eęui vocantia, words com- 


mon to ſeveral things in a very different ſig- 


| | nification, 7. e. to ſeveral things which have 
E'QUANT (in Afronomy) a circle ima- | 
Fo 15 9) denomination ; as taurus à bull, and taurus 


a ſimilar eſſence, correſponding to the ſimilar 


the conſtellation, and mount Taurus. 
EQUU'VOCAENESS (of æguivocus, L.) 
equivocal quality, or being of the ſame name 
but different quality. oP I 
ERAD!CATIVE Cure * Medicine) is 
ſuch an one as takes away the cauſe or root 
out a diſtemper; in oppoſition to Palliative 
Cure, which relieves tor a time; but nor 


| reaching the cauſe of the diſorder, does not 


prevent its return. 
ERE (æ ne, Sax.) before that, rather than. 
_ EREMI'TA (of tgnu©-, Gr. a wilderneſs) 
an hermit, a dweller in the wilderneſs, L. 
EREMIT'ICALNESS, the leading the life 
/ A ooo „ 
EREP T' (ereptus, L.) ſnatched aways - 
ER'/MINE (probably ſo called of Armenia, 
as having been brought from thence) a very 
rich furr of a weeſel or ſield- mouſe, worn by 
princes or perſons of quality. _ 
ERN (of Enn, Sax. a ſolitary place] places 
names which' end in ern ſignify a melancholy 


ſi tuation. | 


ERNES (of ernde, Teut · harveſt, or ernden, 


to cut or mow corn) the looſe ſcatter d ears 
of corn that are left on the ground after the 
binding or cocking it. WV 
To ERO DE (erodere, 
eat out or about,  _ „„ 
ERODENTTIA (with Surgeons) medicines 
that by their ſharp particles gnaw and prey 
upon the fleſh, L. % aol 
EROTTEMA 2 en Rbetoricians) a 
EROTESIS 5 gure, when by aſking 
queſtions the matter is aggravated, as, Were 
you not there? Did you not ſay you had fo 
done? | | | 
EROTEMATUICE (erotematicus, L.) de- 
manding, queſtioning. | be. 
EROT'iCK (of Epwe, Gr. Cupid) a term 
applied to any thing that has relation to love. 
ER'RABLE (errabilis, L.) that may err. 
ER'RANTNESS (of errans, L.) wander- 
ing {aculty. . | | | 
ERR AT!/ICALNESS (of orraticus, I..) 
wandring faculty, ; | TE hag 


L.) to gnaw off or 


ERRA'- 


_- Tymptomatical fever. 


ſuch as ſhrink in and contract their leaves 


* 
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1 ERRA'TION, a ſtraying, a wandring out 
aſ the way, L. | | 
"  ER'RHINA, medicines that purge. the 


brain and head, by bringing down the ſuper- 


sous pitvit or phlegm, lying about the Me- 


\ © ninges of the brain, | 


ERRQ'NEOUSNESS (of erroneus, L.) 
error or fulneſs of error. „ 
ERROR 2 (error, L.) miſtake of the 
ERROUR 
propoſition. that is not true; overſight, folly. 
ERROUR (in Law) a fault in pleading 
or in the proceſs; whence the writ brought 
for remedy. of this ovea3ght, is called a Mit 
ONES oi en Bi nant a ce. 4 
. ERUBES/CENCE {trubeſcentia, L.) a 
bluſhing for ſhame ; an uneaſineſs of mind, by 
which it is hinder'd from doing ill, for fear of 
Jes of _repytation; . AF... 
'-. ERUBES!/CENT (erubeſcens, L.) waxing 
ed, bluſhing. 5 2 


RU DIT EL (erudite, L.) learnedly. 


. ERU'/GFNEOUS. 2 (æruginoſus, L.) par- 
.. AERU/GINOUS 5 taking of or like to 
he ruſt of braſs. or copper. 


N 


” 


wiipkles, .. 


* 


0 ERUNICATE (eruncatum, L,) to pull 


 ERYUPT! 2 (cruptus, L.) broken or 
ERUPTIED burſt out. 8 


- ERYN'GIUM 0%, Gr.) the herb E- 
ringo, Seaholm or Sea- Holly, L. ; 

' * ERYSIPELAS (Ee, of 73 ede 
8m 7% a, hecauſe it draws the neighbour- 


ing parts to itfelf; or as others, of gebevweros, 


of tguIgee,, red, and aehog, black, from the 
variety of colours) a ſwelling of a bright yel- 
low colour, inclining to red, uſyally attended 
with a prickking pain, but not beating, and a 
E RVTJSIPELATO DES (Eeuo:wirarity;, 
Gr.) a ſwelling like the Fryſipelas, but the 
ſkin being of a dark colour, I. 
ESCARꝰ (ecndpa, or gc , Gr. a 
/- ESCHAR/ 5 cruſt, eſcbara, L.) a cruſt, 
the'l or ſcab brought over an ulcer, or raiſed 
,, ooo 
 - ESCHAROT'ICKS (of e&x2e:w, to ſkin 


or cruſt over) plaſters, ſearing-irons, actual 


fire, Fe. which bring a fore. to an eſcar or 
8 „ | 


* 


ESCHEAT/, the place or circuit, within 


which either the king or other lord has eſ- 


cheats of his tenants. 


ESCHYNOMENOUS Plant (of alrxs-. 


yojaci, Gr. I am aſhamed) ſenſitive plants, 


* 


upon touching them. WS | 
ESCLAIRCIS'MENT (of eſclaircir, F.) 
the clearing a thing, the rendring it more evi- 
dent or clear, F, 
ESCORT, a convoy or company of armed 
men, attending ſome perſon or thing in a" 


mind in giving aſſent. to a | 


ERUGATION, a taking away of | 


| ſingular, particu 


inſults, F. 4 | 


To ESCO'RT, to convoy, Oe. "Tha 4 
 ESCOUA'DE (Milie. term) the third pay 


of a foot company, ſo divided for the mor 
convenient mounting of guards, c. F. 


ESC U,, a French crown of ſixty ſols or thret 


liuret. | 


ES/CULENT (eſculentus, L.) that may be 
F 7 | 


eaten. KM... 


The ESCURIAL in Spain, about ſeven 


miles north from Madrid, call'd alſo the mo- 
naſtery of St. Lawrence, is a moſt ſumptuous 


edifice. built by K. Phillip II. the front of 


which towards the weſt is adorned with three 


Rately gates, the middlemoſt of which leads 
into a moſt magnificent temple: the gate on 
the right hand leads into divers offices apper. 
taining to the monaſtery ; that on the leſt 
into ſchools and out houſes. | 
towards the north is a royal palace. It con- 
tains in all 37 courts and cloiſters, 1 1000 
windows, 800 pillars, and hath a library con: 
taining 18000 books. 5 


The revenues of this monaſtery amount to 
20000 crowns per annum, and it is grown into 
an adage, that it is worth a journey into Spaty 
to ſee that alone and return. . 
ESPECIAL El L. ſpecial, F.) chief, 
ar. R 5 
ESPECIALLY 'ſpecialement ,F. ſpecialiter, 
E an eſpecial manner. 
{ ESPLANA'DE (in Fortification) a pat 


parapet; being a declevity or ſlope of earth 
commencing from the top of the counterſcarye, 


and loſing itſelf inſenfibly in the level of the 


campaign. It is now chiefly taken for the 
void ſpace between the glacis of a citadel, and 
the firſt houſe in a town. 


| ESQUIRE (eſcuyer, F. eſcudero, Spap. 4 


miger, L. . d. an armour-bearer) ſo that the 
title eſquire imports a perſon. who carried the 
arms of ſome great man. Some now reckon 
| fix ſorts of eſquires. 5 $ 

1. The eldeſt ſons of viſcounts and lords, 


2. The younger ſons of all noblemen. ;. 


The eſquſtes of the king's body. 4. The 
eldeft ſons of Knights. 5. Thoſe to whom 
the king himſelf gives arms, and makes 
eſquires by giving them arms {which ancient- 
ly was done by putting a collar of SS about 
their neck, and'a pair of white ſpurs on thel 
heels.) 6. Thoſe who bear any publick of- 
fice in the kingdom, as high ſheriff, juſtics 
of the peace, Fee. 

Serjeants at law, counſellors at law, may0" 
of towns, batchelors of divinity, law, phy- 
ſick, are reputed eſquires, tho" none of them 
are really ſo, . | 

ESQUISI!SE (of Schizzo, Ital. a ſplaſh, 
and ſo an eſquiſſe of a painting only Ggnifics 
ſplaſhes or dabs of colours in painting) a tetm 
in painting which Ggnifies the firſt ſketch d 


zourney cr voyage to defend or ſecure it from | 


draught of a picture; the firſt 3 
. : e 


At the four corners are four turrets, and 


ſervin g the counterſcarp or covered way for a 
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4m drawn haltlly vith a crayon, or in'co- | 
Jours on paper, canvaſs or the like, in order 


1794 y (in Coinage, &c,) is a proof or 

- ASSAY? Þ tra made by the teſt of the 
SAY | ] fineneſs or purity of the gold 

or ſilver to be uſed in coining money. | 


E'SSE (in School Philoſofby) is uſed in the | 


ſame ſenſe with Vence, principally for that 
which is really and actually exiſting, 
ESSENCE of a circle (with Geometricians) 
the eſſence of a circle is, that the radii or 
ſemidiamerers of it be all equal; the eſſence 
of a ſquare is, that it have four right angles, 
and as many equal right angled ſides. 
ESSENCE (in Meraphy/icts) fignifies the 
fame as being. Some diſtinguiſh between 
them, in that being has the ſame reſpect to 
eſſence, that the concrete has to its abHr act. 
2 as it is taken by Metaſ hyſicians in its moſt 
abſtracted nature, it muſt be the ſame as be- 


ing. | 

SSENTTIA, eſſence, L. 5 | 

ESSENTIA Quinta (with Chymifts) quinteſ— 
ſence, 7. e. the fifth eſſence, a medicine made of 
the moſt powerful working and acting particles 
of its ingredients, L. | * | 

ESSENTIAL (#entia'is, L.) ſomething 
that is neceſſary to conſtitute a, thing, or that 
has ſuch a ceo with the nature and 
reaſon of a thing, that it is found or ſuppoſed 
where-ever the thing itfelf is. 

ESSENTIAL Property (of every right lined 
triangle) is to have the ſum of its three angles 
equal to two right angles. | 


1 


' ESSEN!TIALLY (effentialiter, I., ęſſen- 


1 
N 


ESSENTIAL OI (with Chymifts) are ſuch 


of eſſentials; or made or brought into eſſences, 
as eſſentiated ſpirits, ps | 
 ESSOIN de malo vil æ (in L 
the defendant is in court the firſt day; but 
going away without pleading, falls fick, and 
ſends two Eſſoiners, who proteſt that he is 
detained by fickneſs in ſuch a village, that he 
cant ee ! c 
ESTATE Conditional in Law) is one that 


has a conditional annexed to it; altho* it be | | 
. bed- chamber, raiſed with a floor, and richly 


not ſpecified in writing. | 

_ ESTE!EM (in Etbicks) fimply ſo called, 
is the bare good opinion of good men, which 
flows from the obſervance of the law of na- 
ture and our duty; and the Mcralifs ſay, that 
we ought as far as in us lies to endeavour to 
procure and preſerve it, becauſe the want of 
it may lay open an occafion to a thouſand 
miſchiefs and inconveniences. 88 


To ESTEEM (imer, F. afimo, L.) 


a ſet a value Either high or low upon any 
„ . 4 - | of mn 
The worth of all men by their end em, 
And then due praiſe, or due reproach them 
ien. Fuiry — 1g 
2. To compare, to eſtimate by proportion. 
ESTEEM, high value, reverential regard, 


1 


' | Who can fee, 
Without efteem for virtuous poverty, 
Severe Fabritins, or can ceaſe t admire 
The ploughman conſul in his toatſe attire ? 
Su only | D»yd. neid. 
I am not uneaſy that many, whom I never 
had any #feem for, are likely to enjoy this 
world after me. Pope, WE”, 
| ESTIMABLE, 
price. | | 
To ESTIMATE, to rate, do adjuſt the 
value of. | 1 | 
ESTIMATE,- computation, calculation, 
valuation, comparative judgment. OY 
Outward actions can never give a juſt ei 
mate of us, fince there are many perfections 
of a man which are not capable of appearing 
in actions. Addiſon's Spectator, No. 257, 
ES'TIMABLENESS (of æſtimabilis, L. 
imable, F.) worthineſs of value. 
ESTIMATION of the Judgment (with 
Divines) conſiſts of a due valuation of thoſe = 
excellencies that are in the divine nature, 
whereby God is accounted the ſupreme being 
in Genere Boni; from whom all created good- 
neſs is derived, and in conformity to whom it 
is to be meaſured, 5 
ESTI VAL occident (with Aftronomers) the 
ſummer-weſt or north-weſt ; that point of 
the horizon, where the ſun ſets, when it is 
in the tropick of Cancer and the days are longeſt. 


valuable, worth a large 


| ESTIVAL orient (with Aſtronomers) the 


ſummer-eaft or north-eaſt ; that point of the 
horizon where the ſun riſes when it is in the 
tropick of Cancer. 5 | 
'ESTIVAL Solſtice (with Aſtronomers) the 
ſummer ſolſtice, when the ſun entring the 
tropick of Cancer on the Tith of June, and 


| makes the longeſt day and the ſhorteſt night. 


 ESTRA'DE, a publick high-way or road, 


low + 


Batteurs d' ESTRADE. (Military term) 
ſcouts of horſe ſent out to get intelligence of 
the diſpoſitions of the enemy, and what is like 
20 fall out iÞ he whe. ent ho nnigse. 
Batred ESTRADE, to go out upon ſuch 
an expedition, F. 5 | 
ESTRADE, the one half of an alcove or 


furniſhed and adorned for reception of perſons 
of diſtintion. wo IE 
ESTRANGE MENT, a drawing away the 
affections, Sc. 3 es 
E'STREG-BOARDS, boards either of 
deal, fir, &c. brought out of the eaſtern 
countries. Me OE OB org ge 
ESTREPAMENT (Od Law) an im- 


 poveriſhing or making of landy barren by con- 
„ 0 | tinual 


r by way of etymology. 


a 


6.9 to 4 * — 
e $..$i8*? 


t ip e E U 
F ! 


Knval plonghing and ſowing without due ma- [, EV ASIVENESS (of evaſrour, L.) era, 


 Kuring, reſt and other huſbandry, 
ESTREPAMENT 2 a writ to forbid the 
ESTREPEMENT & making ſuch waſte, 
during a law-fuit between two parties. 
TO ESTR'EPE (eftropier, F.) to make 
Fpoil in lands and woods. | 
ESU'/RIENT (eſuriens, L.) hungering be- 
ing hungry. 1 LU k + | 
ETAPE,, or publick ſtore houſe for goods, 
a ſtaple town, * FEET 
ETAPE (Military Affairs) an allowance 
of proviſions or forage for ſoldiers, during the 
time of their march thro* a country, to or 
from winter quarters, F. * 
ETAPIER, one who contracts with a | 
country or territory for furniſhing of troops 
with provifions and forage in their march thro? 
a country. „ 2 ; 
_ ETER/NALISTS, ſuch as believe the 
eternity of the world. 0 5 
ETERINALNESs (of eternite, F. æterni- 
tas, L.) the being eternl!l. 
FEITHELING (noble or excelling 
peculiar to the prince or next heir tot 
among the Engliſh Saxons. 


at 


a title 
e crown 


ETHERTEAL (with Chymiſ's) a very fine | 


rectified oil. Ta the by 
ETHE'REALNESS (of ethereus, L.) of 
an ethereal quality, AR | 
_ ETHOLO'/GICAL (of #9Jnoyia, Gr.) per- 
taining to difcourſes and treatiſes of Zrbicks or 
Morality. _ | . 3 
ETHOLOGIST {ethelogus, L. 0% -, 
Br.) a mimick, one who expreſſes other peo- 
ple's manners by voice or geſture. _ 
__ _ETO/ILE (in Portification) a ſmall ſort of 
work of 4, 5, or 6, or more points, a ſtar 
redoubt. „%%% 
ETYMOLOG'ICALLY (of ervponiy©-, 


 __ EVAC'UANTS (in Phyfick) medicines 
proper to expel or carry off any ill, peccant or 
redundant humours in the animal body, by 

ibe proper way of emunctories. | 


EVAGA'TION, (a roving or wandering l 


et, &n | 5 
EVANESCENT (ewaneſcens, L.) vaniſh - 
ing or pern g. Bs 
EVANGEL'IC 7 (evanpelicus, L.. 
EVANGELICE & ate, Gr.) 
goſpel like, perta ning to the goſpel. 


EVANGELICA (among the Ancients) 


proceſſions and prayers made for glad tidings 
received, L. 3 | | 4 
 EVANGEL'/ICALNESS (of ivayytrines, 
Gr.) the having evangelical quality. 
EV ANID Colours (with Philoſopbers) ſuch 
colours as are not of a very long continuance, 
as thoſe of clouds before and after ſun ſet, the 
rainbow, c. which ate called emphatical 
and fantaſtical colours. | 
EV AN'IDNESS (of &vanidus, L.) fading 
quality. goes 775 


ing quality). 7 F 
 EVAITES,, a, branch or diviſion of our ol 
philoſophers the Druids. Strabo diſtributes the 
philoſophers - among the Britons and Gaul 
into three ſeas, Bards, Evares and Druid, 
The Bards he takes to be poets and muſiciam, 
the Evates prieſts and naturaliſts, the Druid 
moraliſts as well as naturaliſts... | 
EU'/CHARIST, a facrament ioſtituted by 
our Saviour at his laſt ſupper: The conſe. 
creation of the bread and wine ls done by the 
biſhops and prieſts, who only, accdtding to the 
preſent Church diſcipline, have authority. In 
the primitive times the deacons uſed to diſtri- 
bute this ſacrament to the congregation ; and 
the catechumens and penitents were not per- 
mitted at the t onſecration of it, | 
The Communion was received in both 
kinds, both in the Latin and Greek church ti 
the 12th century; about which time the B. 
man churchrefus'd the cup to the Laity; but 
the Greekchurch continued the ancient cuſtom, 
In ancient times both eaſtern and weſtern 
churches conſecrated leavened bread ; but the 
Romans now uſed unleavened bread ; and the 
Greeks ſtill uſe leavened. | | 
EUCHOL/OGY (evyooyia, of guys and 
Atyw, Gr. to diſcourſe) a treatiſe or diſcourle 


of prayer, 15 | 
EUDZE/MON (eva, Gr.) a good 
genius or ſpirit. „ 

\ EUDZE'MONY (eudemonia, L. of gas 
j49a, Gr.) happinel, 1 
EVE and TREVE (in the practice of 


| Scotland) ſervants whoſe predeceſſors have 


been ſervants to any perſon and his predeceſſor, 

EVE-CHIER, an inſect, a chier-worm, 

EVECITION of the Moon (with Aftron- 
mers) is an equality in her motion, by which, 
at or near her quarters, ſhe is not in that line 
which paſſes through the center of the earth 
to the ſun, as the is at her conjunction, op- 
poſition, or ſyzygies. OW 

EVENNESs (#peneppe, Sax.) plainnels 
ſmoothnch.. ,, 1 
EVEN TILLATED (eventilatus, L.) win- 
nowed ; alſo thoroughly examined or ſiſted. 

EVEN'TUALLY, caſually, by chance. 

EVERLAS/TING (of æ ne and Jef: 
Tung, Sax.) enduring for ever. 

EVERLAS!/TINGNESS, durable nature. 

_EVERSION (in Rbetorick) the ſame figure 
as Egan, bo - | 

To EVERT! (evertere, L.) to turn upſide 
down, overthrow, G&c. F 

EVESTICATED (e&ve/igatus, L..) ſearch- 
ed out by the footſteps. . 

EVESTIGA!TION, a ſeeking for, ſearch- 
ing after, tracing or finding out. 

EUVEXIVA (cu:fia, Gr.) a good ſound 
habit of body, L. 
_ EUGE!'OS, 7 (euytiy, of 3 and yaia, C. 
the earth) the womb, ſo 

| terme 
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To EVICT/!(evincere, evictum, L.) to con- 
yince by force of argument, SS. 

EV/IDENCE (evidentia, L.) clearneſs, 
perſpicuify, plainneſs, demonſtration z a qua- 
lity of things whereby they become viſible or 


truth, WA Mc 1 . ; 
Formal EVIDENCE, is che act of the in- 
tellect as conſidered as clear and diſtin, 


, ? Objective EVIDENCE, conſiſts inthe clear- 
ditt. nefs and perſpicuity of the object; or it is the 


- and object itſelf ſo conſtituted, as that it may be 
x per- clearly and diſtinctly known, 158 
| Pbyſical EVIDENCE, is ſo far as natural 
both ſenſe and reaſon, pointing out any thing, con- 
c th vinces one thereof, 5 b 
ie Bb Metaphyſical EVIDENCE, is when we en- 
; but ter ſo fully and clearly into the eſſence of any 
\ſtom, thing, that nothing can be clearer. _ 
eſtem Moral EVIDENCE, a thing is ſaid to be 
at ths morally evident, ſo far as we have a diſtinct 
nd the notion and knowledge thereof by. unexcepti- 
onal witneſſes, | | 
5 and EV/IDENTNESS (evidentia, L. and neſs) 
a" plainneſs to be ſeen, _ | 
Jo EVIG'ILATE (evigilatum, L.) to 
| good watch diligently, to ſtudy hard, 7 
: | Natural EVIL, is the want of ſomething 
tdi to the bene eſſe, or perfection of a thing, or 
| to its anſwering all its purpoſes, ſuch are the 
Xice ok Lefects of the body, blindneſs, lameneſs, &c, 
$s have hunger, diſeaſes, c. i 
ceſſon. Moral EVIL, a deviation from right rea- 
vorm, ſon, and conſequently from the will and in- 
Iftrone tendment of God the legiſlator, who gave the 
which, tue, „ = 
nat line E'VILNESS (e elne y ye, Sax.) evil na- 
ie earth ture or quality. 5 . 
on, op- EVURATED (eviratus, L.) gelded, 
EVIRA'TION, a gelding, unmanning ; 
lainneſs, alſo a making effeminate, L. 1 
0 EVIR/TUATE (of e neg. and virtus, 
„) wilt L.) to take away or deprive of the virtue. 
r ſifted,  EV'ITABLENESS (of evitabilis, L.) poſ- 
-hance. lbleneſs of being avoided. RC 3 
nd lær -  EU'LOGIES (in the Greek Church) little 
bits of bread conſecrated, i. e. the euchariſt 
| nature. WW {ent to perſons who were not preſent at the 
ne figure communion. 4 oi To | 
| EU'NOMY (eunomia, L. euvyete, Gr.) a 
rn upſide conſtitution or ordination of good laws. 
Bo EVOCA'TION (with Granmarians) a 
) ſearch- figure of conſtruction, a reducing of the third 
perſon to the firſt or ſecond, as Ego tuæ de- 
, ſearch · ¶ Leiæ iſtuc veniam. 
EVODES 2 (with Phyſicians) is when 
xd ſound EVOSMIA F the ordure or excrements 
7 5 R . oe i\mell. | 4 
a, Ul LAT!/IC ticus, L.] flying a- 
ou „ 0 i broad, ICK - evolaticus, L.) flying a 
termel 


EVOLATIox, a flying abroad, L, 


apparent to the eyes, either of the body or 
the mind. Evidence is the eſſential and in- 
fallible character or criterion of truth, and is 
that in effect which with us conſtitutes the 


kermed by way of alluſion to fruitful ground, | BY" 


1 


| 


| 


_ | EVULGA'TION, 
| EVUL/ED (ewulſus, L.) plucked or pul- 
| led away from. | | iS 
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EVOL'VENT (with Geometricians) a curve” 
reſulting from the evolution of a curve, in 
contradiſtinction to the Evolute, 

_ EVOLUITE, the firſt curve ſuppoſed to 
be opened or evolved, which in opening de- 
ſcribes other curves. | | 

EVOLU'TION (Geometry) the unfolding 
or opening of a curve, and making it form an 
evolute. | 2 | | 


EUPEP'TICKS (of ena, Gr.) medi- 
eines, or other things that᷑ promote concoction. 
EUPET/ALUS {(tnirax©-, Gr.) a pre- 
civus ſtone of four colours, vi. fiery, blue, 
vermilion and green; alſo a kind of laurel. 
EUPHON'ICAL (of evpwvia, Gr.) having 
a graceful one. £7 
EUPHOR'BIUM (cups, Gr.) the Ly- 
bian Ferula, a tree or.ſhrub firſt found by king 
Juba, and ſo called after Eupborbus, his phy- 
fician, L. N le e 
EURITHM (in Painting, Sculpture, 
&c.) a certain majeſty, elegance and eaſineſs 
appearing in the compoſition of divers members 
of a body or painting, reſulting from the fine 
proportion thereof, EE e 
EU'RITHMY (with Arcbitects) an exact 
proportion between all parts of a building, as 
to length, breadth and height of each room 
in a fabri cx. | 5 2 
EUROPEAN, of or pertaining to Europe. 
EUSEMI'A (with Phyſicians) a criſis or 
judgment of a diſeafe excellently well made, 
EUS TYVLOS (with Architects) a building, 
where the intercohumniations, or ſpaces be- 
tween each pillar, are juſt 2 diameters and a 
quarter of the pillar, except thoſe in the mid- ' 
dle of the face before and behind, which are 
3 diameters diftant one from the other. 
EU'THYMY (euthymia, L. of cube, 
Gr.) quietnefs of mind, tranquillity, heart's 
eaſe. : 3 AED 


7 


a publiſhing abroad, L 


EW/BRICE (of æp, marriage, and bnice, 
Sax. breaking) adultery, v7 6908 

EW'RY, an office in the king*s houſhold” 
where they take care of the linen for the 
king's own table, lay the cloth, and ſerve 
up water in filver ewers after dinner. 5 
EXACERAT ED (exaceratus, L.) win- 
nowed, cleanſed from chaff. e 

EXA/CERBATED (exacerbatus, L.) pro- 


voked or vexed afreſh, 25 


EX ACERVATION, A heaping up toge- 
ther, L. Sf +. * 
EXACINAITION, a taking the kernels 
out of grapes and other fruit. 
EXACT!ITUDE, exactneſs. nicety, F. 
' EXACUA'TION, the making of a thing 
ſharp or pointed. | 8 . 
EXE STUATION, a boiling or ſeething, 
fury or rage, L, | : 
EXAGGERATION (in RBetorich) à fie 


sure whereby the orator enlarzes or hejghtens 
"DA | 


things, 


F 


really are, whether as to goodneſs, badneſs, | 
or other qualities. * | 
EXAGGERATION (in Painting) a me- 


. 
: 


thod of repreſenting things, wherein they are | of excelling in any thing: 4. that ſh 


charged too much, or marked too ſtrong; 


, N * * 
| * „ 
13 


more than they] EXCELLENCE 2 (excellenee; F. raw, 


EXCELLENCY 5 lentia, L.) 1. The 
ſtate of abounding in any good quality: 2, 
dignity, high rank in exiſtence; 3. the ſlat: 
| Which 
one excels: 5. purity, goodneſs { 6. a title 


whether in reſpect of deſign or colouring. of honour. It is now uſually applied ts ge- 


., Gr.) of, like, or pertaining to an Exa- 


© - 


- EXAGO'NEAL (exagonius; L. of Ia. = an army, ambaſſadors, and gover- 


- EX/CELLENTNESS {excellentia, L. ) er. 


gon. See Hexagon, 0 3 | 
. EXALTA'/FION (in Natural Philoſophy) þ _— 3 5 
is the act or operation of elevating, purifying,, EXCELCISMUsSö (efenxvo prog G.) a break- 


ſubtilizing or perfecting any natural body, its 
= principles or parts, as alſo the quality or diſ- 
poſition which bodies acquire by this operation. 
EXALT'EDNESS, a being exalted; high 
or lifted up, height of promotion. . Q 
- EXA'MPLE (with Rhetoricians) is defined 
to be an imperfect kind of induction or argu- 
mentation, whereby it is proved, that a thing. 
which has happened on ſome other occaſtons, 
will happen again on the preſent one ; from 
the fimilitude of the cafes,  _ nat 


may d, diſnearten'd, depriv'd of life. 
_ EXANTHEIMATFA- (tawipuale, Gr.) 
certain wheals, puſhes or breakings-out in the 
ſkin of the head, like thoſe that appear 'on 
the body. e e 
EX ANTHEMATALOGI'“A (Aga, 
epakoyia, of itavlipala, and atyws Gr.) an 
account or treatiſe of eruptive fevers, the 
meaſles and ſmal} pox.” 
. EXAS'PERATEDNESS (of exaſperatus, 
L.) incenſedneſs, the being exaſperated. - 


| fied, filled with food, Sc. 
_ EXAUSPICA'TION, an unlucky begin- 
/// dc ET ERT: 
Fn os ION, a blinding or making 
. 8 
EXCALICEATED {excalceatus, L.) hav- 
ming the ſhoes taken off, bare · footed. 
EXCALFAC/TORY (excalfa&orius, L.) 
heating, making very hot. | et bs 
EXCANDES'CENCE (excandeſcentia,. L.) 


pers. | 
clean, nothing but ſkin and bone. 


qualities, to ſurpaſs. | 
Ho heroes riſe, how patriots ſet, | 
Thy father's bloom and death may tell; 
Excelling others, theſe were great; 
Thou greater ſtill, muſt theſe excel. 
| Ni. 


excel; 85 
Of love ſung better, and of arms as well. 
| 8 . Dryden. 
Let thoſe teach others, who themſelves exce/ 


EXANIMATED (exanimatur, L.) dif- | 


- EXAT/URATED (exaturatus, L.) ſatis- 


great heat or wrath, violent heat, of diſtem- 


ing of bones from the ſurface downwards, L. 
| Ten Err L.) high» 
' nets. - x fo ve | 2269 
EXC ELSE (exceſſus, L.) high, lofty, &:, 
 EXCEN'TRICAENESS 7 (excentricite, F. 
> ENCENTRI'CITY- + Fexcentricitas,L,) 
the quality of eeeentriek pofition. 
| Dilatry EXCEP!TION'(in'Law) is one 
intended to defer or prevent the thing from 
comimg'te an Mee. 
| Peremptory EXCEPTION (in Law) pro- 
per and pertinent allegations; founded on ſome 
' preſcription that ſtands for the defendant, ay 
want of age, or other quality in the perſon, &c, 
Declinatory EXCEPTION, whereby the 
authority of a judge or court is diſallowed, 
EXCEPTIONS (in Grammar) are certain 
diſtinctions of words which differ in the man- 
ner of their declining from ſome general rule. 
| "EXCEPTION'ABLENESS (of exceptio, L. 
| able and neſs) Hableneſs to be excepted againſt. 
'  EXCEP!TIOUS, eaptious, prone to be of- 
belonging to exception | | 

_ EXCEREBROSE (excerebroſus, L.) brain- 
mk, wanting ans. 
EXCERIE BR ATED (excerebratus, L.) 
| having his brains beat out, wanting brains, 
witleſs. + $20 RG Sh 
To EXCERN (excernere, L.) to ſearch ot 
; fift out. ns 298 e et 
 EXCES'SI'VENESS 'of exceſif, F. and ni) 
exceedingneſs, the going beyond bounds. 
EXCHANGE (in a Laco Se zſe) is when one 
man being fiezed or ' poſſeſs'd of certain land, 


. EXCARN/ATED {(excarnatas, L.) become | and another being ſeized of other land, they 


| exchange their lands by deed indented, or 


T0 EXCEL (excello, L.) ty outgo in good | otherwiſe, fo that each of them ſhall hare 


other lands ſo exchanged; in fee, fee - tail, ot 
for term of life: ſuch exchange is gocd with- 
out livery or ſeiſin. | | 

j} EXCHANGE (in'a' Law Senſe) is alſo 
4 uſed to ſignify the compenſation or ſatisfaction 
\ which muſt be made by the warrantor or the 


8 = | | * 2 2 . 

To EXCEL, to have good qualities in a þ warrantee, value for value, if the land war- 
great degree, to be eminent, to be excellent. 
He match'd their beauties where they moſt | 


ranted be recovered from the warrantee. 

" EXCHEQU'ER, one of the law courts 
| erected by William the ton utror, and formed 
on the model of that in Maur, et up by 
Rollo; it was called exche quer from a party 
; coloured or chæckered cloth which covered the 

| board. a p 2,4 


And cenſore freely, who have written well. 
| | | 1 Pope, 


* . 


2 ; | The 


EXCEP!FIVE, ſerving to except, of or | 
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The authority of this court was ſo great, 


chat no man might contradict a ſentence pro- 
nounc'd. here. In this court were tranſacted 
the affairs of all the great baronies in England, 
and all ſuch eſtates as held in Capite, and many 
other cauſes, The common pleas were uſually - 
held in this court until the 28th of EdzardT,. 
From the time of the conqueſt down to that 
time the great barons of the realm, both ec- 
clefiaſtical and ſecular, were generally the 
only judges of this court, the chief Fufticrary 
being preſident ; but afterwards canoniſts and 
other inferior lay perſons learned in the law 
were admitted to the board, who were thence 
called barons, becauſe they fat in the place 
of thoſe who had that real dignit x. 
Black Book of EXCHEQUER, a book com- 
poſed in the reign of king Henry H. A. D. 
1105, which is in the cuſtody of the two 
chamberlains of the Eæcheguer. 
This book contains a deſcription of the 
Fngliſþcourt at that time, its officers, ranks, 
privileges, power, Juriſdiction, wages, per- 
quiſites; alſo the revenues of the crown in 
money, grain and catt tre. 
By this book it appears that as much bread 
might be bought for a ſhilling as would ſerve 
100 men a whole day; that the price of a fat 


builock was about twelve ſhillings, a ſheep | 


four ſhillings, &c. 

EXCHEQU'ERED 
put into, or cited to anſwer to an accuſation + 
Exhibited in the Eæcbeguer- court, &c, 1] 


out of. TER 1 9 
EXCIN'ER ATED (excineratus, L.) hav- ; 

ing the aſhes taken away,  __ | 
EXCT'SE, a duty or impoſition laid on 

Beer, Ale, Cyder, Vinegar, Soap, &c, This 


duty was firſt granted to K. Charles II. dur- | 


ing his life, and has been continued through- 
out England and Wates ever fince, and has 
deen augmented by ſeveral Parliaments fince, 


# 


and extended to Scotland. 


— 


- 
- 


The exciſe is one of the greateſt branches | 


* , 


of the revenue, and has been formerly farmed 
out, but now is managed by ſeven commiſ- 
ſoners for the king, who fit at the general 
exciſe office in the Old Jury, London, and re- 
ceive the whole prod 
Malt, Beer, Ale, &c. that is collected all over 
England, and pay it into the exchequer. 
They are allowed a falary of 800 J. per an- 
zum each, and are ſworn not to accept any 
aer reward, from any perſon but the king 
| u. 777 5 2 BEGS = r 
From theſe commiſſioners there lies an ap- 
peal to five others, called commiſſioners of 


appeal; the number of clerks, collectors, @c. | 


s very numerous, and the charge of their ſa- 


laries has been computed at about 300000 J. 


Het annum. | NE n 
EXCIS'ION (with Surgeons) a cutting off 
any member, or part of the body, F. of L. 


(of Pexchequiere, F.) 


| | cretoar 


oduct of the exciſe upon | 
curſedneſs, impiouſneſs. 


— 
- 


Fxcl r Ep {(excitgtur, L. excite, F.) für- 


| 


rel up, egged on, encouraged, quickened 
EXCLAMA'TION (with Rber.) a figure, 
wherein by raiſing the voice and uſing an in- 


terjection either expreſly or underſtood, an 


uncommon warmth and paſſion of mind is 
expreſs d; as O heavens 1 O earth! to you : 

| EXCLA'MATIVE, of or pertaining to 
exclamation, TY S 

EXCLA/MATORY (exclamatorius, L..] 

pertaining to exclamation. | 
Charles 11.) a name given to thoſe members 
of parliament that were for excluding the 

' EXCLUSIONS (with Mathematicians) a 
method of coming at the ſolution of problems 
excluding out of our confideration ſuch num- 
bers, which are of no uſe in ſolving the queſ- 


O men Icall! 

EXCLU'SIONERS (in the time of king 
duke of York from the crown. | 
(in Numerical cafes) by previouſly ejecting ar 
tion, and whereby of conſequence the proceſs 


may be regularly and judiciouſly abbreviated. 


_ EXCLU'SIVENESS (of exclufivus, L.) 
excluſive quality. TO Re uf 
 EXCREMENTI'TIOUSNESS (of excre- 
mentitius, L.) the being full of, or of the 
nature of excrembpnte--; Ex 
EXCRESCENT (excreſcens, L.) growing 
out of another, | 55 
 EXCRETORY (in Anatomy) certain ſmall 
ducts or veſſels making part of the compoſi— 
tion or ſtructure of the glands are called Ex- 
HL en dts 10 5 
EXCRUCIABLE (excruciabili, L.) wor- 
thy to be torm ente. 
EXCRU/CIATED (excruciatus, L.) tor- 
mented or put in pain, © 3 
EXCULPATED (exculfatus, L.) carved 
or engrav e. 1 85 3 
EXCU/SABLENESS (excuſabiljs, L.) that 
whereby a thing is excuſable, or meritoriquſneſs 
of being excuſed. | CS: 
 EXCUS/SABLE (ercufabilis, L.) that may 
be ſhaken or thrown off. 
EXCU'TIENT (excutiens, L..) ſhake off, | 
E/XEAT (i. e. let him go out) a term. uſed 


in church diſcipline, for a permiſſion which, a 


biſhop grants to a prieſt to go out of his dio- 


ceſe, I. 


EXE'CRABLENESS (execrabilis, L.) ac 


of a man's deſires, and ſport 
in the pleaſure of calling to mina. 
Bb2 - EXE® 


FE xXFOHLIATED (&exfolie, F. of ex and 


ExECETUHCALNESS (of e ⅛b. Or.) 
to explain, explanatoriouſneſss. 
EXELCIS/MUS (with Surgeons) a break | 
ing of bones from the ſurface downwards. 
EXEM/PLAR (exemplair, F.) a perſon or 
thing containing an example to follow or 
eſchew, a ſamplar L. e 
ExXEMPLARINESS (exemplarius, L. ex- 
emplaire, F.) fitneſs or worthineſs to be an 
example, ; - 
EXEMPLIFICA'TION, a demonſtrating 
a thing by an example; alſo a copy of an 
original writing, L. ie e e ee 1 
_ » EXEMPLIFIED (exemplificatus, L.) 
Cleared, proved or confirmed by an example 
or inſtance z alſo copied out from a deed or 
writing FL ES Os 
To EX'/ERCISE (exercere, L.) to harraſs 
war" 55 e 
EX ERG ASIA (with Rhetoricians) a fi- 
gure, when one thing is often repeated in dif- 
ferent terms, as the object of thoughts, the 
entertainment of his diſcourſe, and the convent- 
ment of bis heart. „ WIE Og 0 
 "EXER/GUE (of et and Z2yov, Gr. the 
EX ER GUM & work) a term among 
Medallifis, u ſed to ſignify the little ſpace left 
around or without the work or figures of a 
medal, for an inſcription, cypher, device, 
date, &c; to be placed there. 


folium, L. a leaf) ſcaled, riſen up, as leaves, 
ſcales, or ſplinters of a broken bone do. 
EXFOLIATION (Surgery) a riſing up 
in leaves and ſplinters as a broken bone does, 


EXFOLIATIVE Trepan, one proper to 
ſcrape, and at the ſame timè to pierce a bone, 
and ſo to exfoliate or raiſe ſeveral leaves or 
fakes one after another. e 

* EXGURGITA'TION, a caſting or void- 
ing up, F. of L. % IT Re 5 5 | 
. "EXHA'LANT (exhalens, L.) ſending out 
an exhalation. ln, 

EXHALATION. a fume or vapour which 
zs raiſed up from the ſurface of the earth, 
either by the heat of the ſun, or ſubterrane- 
dus fire, of which meteors, as miſts, fogs, 
rain, ſnow, hail, &c, are produced, F. of L. 
_ EXHALATION (with Chymifis) an ope- 
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ExIMIOUsNESS 
EXIMUETY © 


* EXHERESIS (exbereſir, L. of efal;ery) 
Gr.) a chirurgical operation, whereby ſome- 


taken from a human body. 
EX/HIBENT (exbibent, Z.) exhibiting, 
EXHUMA/TION, the act of digging up 
body interred in holy ground, by the autho. 


rity of the judge. 


thing. foreign, uſeleſs, and even pernicious, iy 


- To EXIC CATE (exiccare, L.) to dry up, 


EX'IGENCE, need, occaſion; that which 


a thing requires or-is ſuitable thereto, 


_ EXN/IGENCY 7 a pinch or ftraight ; an 

EX/IGENCE S expedient or occaſion, 
EXIGENTER 7 an officer of the 
_ EXIGENDARY court of Commyn- 


Pleas, who makes out exigents and procla- 
mations in all actions in which proceſs of out- 


lawry HM. 


ExIGMOUSNRESS (exiguitas, L. ) little. 


neſs, ſmallneſs. 


ExILE (exiliumy I.) the place, or ſuf. 


fering of baniſhment, | 

ExXILIUM (01d Law) a waſte or deſtruc- 
tion of lands, houſes, woods, &c. alſo a pre- 
Judice done to an eſtate, by ajtering the con- 
dition or tenure of it, either by ejecting, 


2 (eximrietas, L. 
IJ excellency, nota- 
bleneſs, Sc. excellentneſ ses. 


' EXIS'TENCE (exiftence, F. of exiſtentis, 


advancing, &c. 


L.) that whereby a thing has an actual eſſence, 
or that whereby a thing is ſaid to be defined 


by Naturalifis to be that which any thing is 
formally and intrinſically, altho' ſeparated 


| from its cauſes ; ſo that the difference between 


exiſtence and eſſence is, that exiſtence is the 
manner of the thing, and eſſence is the thing 
oo og a pg | 
Jo make his EXIT, to go off the ſtage as an 
ator; allo to Ge. 


© EXVTIABLE (exitiabilis, L.) hurtful 


deſtructive. | 


' EXO'/DIARY (in the Roman Tragedy) 


the Exodizm. - En 
EX OLE TE (exoletus, L.) faded or wither- 


ed, as flowers, Sc. | N 
' EXOMOLOGE'SIS («opcohoyior;, Gr. 


ration, by means of which the more airy, | confeſſion in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe. 


volatile parts of things are raiſed and diſperſed 
JJ I Core 
ENI AUS TED Receiver (in Experimental 
Philoſophy) a glaſs or other veſſel applied on 
the plate of the air pump, and the air extract - 
| ed out of the ſame by the working of the en- 
- gine. s "= fs "IF. 1 
EXHAUST IONS (in Mathematicks) a 
Way of proving the equality of two magnitudes 
by a reductio ad abſurdum; ſhewing that if 
one be ſuppoſed either greater or leſs than the 
other, there will ariſe a contradiſtinction. 
* EXHEREDA'TION (Ciwi/Law) a father's 


well aſſured of their prayers u 


Fenders his ſos fron in perten his Eate;” | | 


| their lives upon the ſucceſs. 


EXON'CHOMA (of ef, out, and 55, 
a ſwelling, Gr.) any large prominent tumour. 
* EXO'RABLENESS, eaſineſs to be en- 
treit, 1 „ 

EXOR'BITANCE (of ex and orbita, L. 
a path) a thing done out of meaſure, ſquare 


or rule, an irregularity, an unreaſonablene(s. 


EXOR'CISM, certain prayers formerly uſed 
to diſpoſſeſs devils ; this cuſtom was in uſe in 
the primitive times of Chriſtianity, being pra“ 
tiſed by Chriſt and his diſciples ; they being® 
on theſe oc. 
caſions, that they publick ly offered to ventuie 
be 


„ 
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| The church of Rome alſo do at this time [ 


make conſiderable gain of exorciſms, impoſing 
opch the credulity of their blind adorers. _ 
"*EXORCISM (of efogniowme;, Gr.) a lay- 
ing or caſting out ſpirits ; prayers or conjura- 


tions, wherewith to exorciſe, i. e. to drive out | 


devils from perſons poſſeſſed, to purify crea- 


tures unclean, or preſerve from danger, 

'' EXOR/TIVE (exortivus, L.) pettaining 
to the riſing of the ſun, or theeaſt, 

" FXOSSSATED (exofatui, L.) having the 
bones pulled out, | co pms rc 
 EXOS'TOSIS (ECS, of eg and ig, Gr. 
a bone) the bunching or ſweiling of a bone 
out of its natural place, occaſioned by the 


ſettling of a corrupt humour in its proper ſub- 


ſtance, / a." of | 
EXOTHCALNESS, outlandiſhneſs. 
EXOTHCAL (exoticus, L.) brought out 
ef another country. _ „ 
' EXOT'ICKS (exoticæ, L.) foreign plants. 
To EXPAND (expando, L.) 1. To ſpread, 
to lay open as a net or ſheet : 2, to dilate, to 
ſpread out every way, to diffuſe. | 
Along the ſtream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. 
JJV pes. a os Ain, 


EXPANSE (expanſuni, L.) a body widely 


extended without inequalities. 

. A murmuring ſound 

Of waters iſſued from a cave, and ſpread 
Into a liquid plain; then ſtood unmoved, 
Pure as the expanſe of heavin. 
Cr EL Milt. Par, Loft. 
On the ſmooth expanſe of cryſtal lakes, 
The finking ſtone at firſt a circle makes; 


The trembling ſurface, by the motion ftirr'd, 
| l out of its place, that before it poſſeſſed. 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings ad- 


Spreads in a ſecond circle, then a third; 


 —_ __ | 

Fill all the wat'ry plain, and to the margin 
PE ID 

_EXPANSIBILITY (expanſus L.) capa- 
city of expanſion ; poſſibility to be expanded, 
or ipread into a wider ſurface, 
| EXPAN'SIBLE (of expandere, L.) capa- 
ble of being expanded, ſpread wide or 


. 


expanſus, L.) of or per- 
EXPANSION (in a Metaphyſical ſenſe) 
4 laſting diſ- 


o 


ſpreading far and wide. 8 


L.) to be 


u remainder to him and his heirs, in which 
8 55 is a fee - ſimple expectant after the 
e- tail. | | 8 


EX PEDIENCE 
de done, e 


| > þ 


fitneſs, neceſſarineſs to 


| 


| 


— 


expiating quality. 


roughly viewed. 


— 


* EXPE/DIENTNESS (of expedient, L.. 


fitneſs, convenientneſs. 


> 


| EXPEDITAITION (in 'Foref Law) the 


cutting out the balls of a dog's fore-feet for 
the preſervation of the game. 5 

EXPEDI'TIOUSNESS (of expeditio, L.) 
gung h 
ExXxPENꝭSIVENESS (of expendere, L.) c 
coſtlineſs, freeneſs in ſpending. *** 

EXPERIMENT (experimentum, L.) eſ- 
lays trial, proof; trial of the effect or reſult. 
of certain applications and motions of na- 
tural bodies, in order to diſcover ſomething of 
the laws and natures thereof, Cc. : 

EXPERT'NESS (of expertus, L.) readi- 
neſs, ſkilfulneſs, Sc. . Wl 

EXPE!TIBLENESS (of - expetibilis, L.) 


„ geffrablenets; © 


EXPIA/TORINESS (of expiatorius, L.) ; N 
ORINEss, explicative 


* 


ExXPLAN AT 
A 


EXPLE'TIVENESS (of expletivus, L.) 


| expletive or filling up quality. 


' EX'PLICABLENESS (of explicabilis, L.) 


| capableneſs of being explained. 


 EXPLI'CITNESS. (of explicitus, L.) ex- 
preſneſs, plainneſs, 


To EXPLO!DE (of expledere, L.) to drive 


_ | out with noiſe, as with clapping of the hands, 
Ec. to hiſs out, to diſlike abſolutely, | 


*EXPLO'RATED 


(exploratus, L.) tho» 
 EXPLO'RATORY (exploratorius, L.) 


] pertaining to ſearching or eſpying. 


© EXPLOISION, an exploding, a cafting | 
off, the action of a thing that drives another 


EXPLOSION (with Naturalifts) an aftion 
of the animal ſpirits, whereby the nerves are 
ſuddenly drawn together when ſome particles 
of a different kind are mixed with the ſpirits, 


by which they are violently expanded or pred | 


forth, or driven into confuſion, like the parts 
of fired gun- powder; alſo a violent expan- 


ſion of the parts of air, gun-powder, or any 


fluid that occaſion a cracking ſound. | 

* EXPOLITION (in Rhbetorick) a figure 

whereby the ſame thing is explained in dif- 

ferent phraſes, in order to ſhew it more * 
EXPONEN'TIAL (of exponens, L.) ex- 

pounding, laying open to view. | 

' EXPONENTIAL Curves (with Matbema - 


 ticians) are ſuch curves as partake both of the 


nature of Aligebraick and tranſcendent ones. 
They partake of the Algebraick, becauſe they 
conſiſt of a finite number of terms, tho” thoſe 
terms themſelves are in themſelves indeter- 
minate, and they are in ſome ſort tranſcenden- 
tal, becauſe they cannot be conſtructed Al- 
ebraically. 8 : 
EXPONENTIAL Equations (with Ma- 
themat.) are the ſame that are called Geo- 
metrick irrationals, by Sir Iſaac Newton, and 
ſometimes are called 7; ab nas | 


»,9 ” - 


1 'R 8. 4 
. a ». 


IAL Quantities (in Matbe- | 


ppatic s) are ſuch quantities whoſe exponents 


E X | 
ſu 


uſpended ; a trance, a ſwoon. 


EXTATICALNESS (of enculind;, EXT 


CG: 


— 


are indeterminate, variable or flowing, and | extatical quality or the being in extaſy. geigny or 
are of ſeveral degrees and orders; as when | EXTEMPORALITY (extemporalit EXTE 
the Exponent is a 1 indeterminate quan- L.) a promptneſs or readineſs to ſpeak with! cleanſing, 
Aty, it is called an Exponential of the firſt or | out premeditation or ſtudy. en : TJ Ex 
doweſt degree. When the Zxponent itſelf is EXTEMPORANEOUS (extemporancu, ut of. 
nn E ſentzal of the firſt degree, then the quan- L.) extemporal, ſudden. ' Te , 'EXTI 
tity is an Exponential of the ſecond degree. 1 EXTEM/PORINESS, the being extem. quenching 
. EXPOR'TER (exportator, L.)a merchant, | pory or ſudden, without premeditation, bo abate | 
&c. that ſends goods into other countries | To EXTEND (extendere, L.) to ſtretch virtue to 
_ EXPOSVTION. (in Nöerorict) a figure, | out, to make longer, to reach or go far, EXTI 
whereby the ſame thing is explained in dif-“ To EXTEND (in a Legal Senſe is to being ext! 
ferent phraſes or expreſſions, 'in order to ſhew value the lands and tenements of one bound EXT 
A by ſtatute, @c. and bath forfeited his bond, Pierre, L. 
* EXPOST (Law) a term uſed of a thing | to ſuch an indifferent rate, that by the yearly. which fec 
| Lone after the time. PTE io ae | rent, the obligator may in time be fully pag EXTH 
5 nen one who reaſons by | his debt. * fellatus, 
way of complaint of wrong done, L. 4 To EXTEND à horſe, fignifie tion. 

"© EXPOSURE 7 (in Gardening) the | him go large. Nie. Ons © — EXTI 
_ EXPOSITION $ aſpect or ſituation of | EXTENSIBLENESS (of extenfibilis, L.) 3 
a garden-wall, building, or the like, with | capableneſs of being extended or carried on to ſcended f 
reſpect to the ſun, winds, cc. | the utmoſt height. EXTR 
| To EXPRESS / (erpreſſum, ſup. of expri- | EXTEN'SOR (i. e. a ſtretcher ent) a Arithmet! 
metre, L.) to pourtray or repreſent» | name common to divers muſcles, which ſerye a wen n. 
: EXPREY'SION, a thing uttered or ſpoken to extend or ſtretch out the parts; particu- being mu 
8 ͤX . „ ↄꝓꝓ P = being mu 
EXPRESSION (in Painting) che natural | EXTEN'SIBLE, that may be firetched out ſh number f 
and lively repreſentation of the ſubject, or of large and wide. "0 e EX TP 
the ſeveral objects intended to be ſhewn. = EXTEN/SIVENESS, largenefa, ſtretch. hath the 
8 EX PUG N ABLE (expugnabilis, L.) that | ing out wide. FJ... EXT 
| way be overcome or won by aſſault. | EXTENT! (extentus, I..) extended. the being 
* EXPULSION (in Medicine) the act of | The EXTENT of a Thing (extentum, I.) WI „EXIT 
Ariving a thing out by violence from the place | the extenſion, or reach of a thing in length, alis, L.) 
F 6 I | breadth, depth, compaſs, ſpace, &c. law, ow. 
 EXPURGAYTION (in Aſtronomy) is a} EXTENT of an Idea (among Logician ii Wi which 
term uſed by ſome authors for the ſtate and ſ the ſubje& to which that idea agrees; which the judge 
Action of the ſun, wherein, having been e- | is alſo called the inferior of a general term, _ EXT] 

_ eclipſed and hidden by the interpoſition of the | which with reſpect to them is called ſuperior, ralf) bey 
Moon, it begins to appear again; others call | as the idea of a triangle in general extends EXTI 
it emerſion. A | to all the divers kinds of triangles. Gnarius, 
_ _ EX'QUISITENESS, fitneſs, excellentneſs, EXTER'/MINATED (exterminatus, I.) EXT] 
cCuriouſneſs, exactneſs, artificialneſs, I eæriven or caſt out of the bounds, utterly del- Wi nd £2roc 
: ei e (exquifititius, L.) | troyed, rooted out or cut off. | ; DEE ] 

not natural, but procured by art, 'EXTERGENT (extergens, L.) wiping 1. Mi, Ls 
4 "EXSAN*GUINOUSNESS (of ex and ſan- | way, cleanſing, ene 8 r . | EXT! 
Furneus, L.) the quality of being without blood, EXTERIOR Polygon (in Fortificatin) c.) a g 
ExXISCRIPT (exſcriptum, L.) a copy, an | the out- lines of the works drawn from org blood ane 
extract or draught. | 885 out moſt angle to another; or the diſtance of they flow 
by EXSIBILA!TION, a hiſſing out or of the | one outward baftion to the point of another, An E) 
Kage, L. BY Ireckoned quite round the work, | moſt boy 
EXSICCA/TION, a drying up, L. | EXTERIOR Talis (in Fortification) is he Wi (© minat 

| EXSIC'/CATIVES (of exficcare, L.) me- flope allowed the work on the outſide from EXT] 
dicaments that are of a drying quality. | the place, and towards the campaign and field. treme ter 

0 EXSUC'COUS (exſuccus, L.) dry, with- | EXTERNAL Angles (in Geometry) aft dix. the 
out moiſture. | n _ the angles of any right-lined figure without EXT. 

EX TA, the bowels or intrails of an animal | it, when all the fides are ſeverally produced, rot: 
body. . 2 : 3 and they are, all taken together, equal tb EXT 
EX TASV 7 (extafis, L. of encacis, Gr.) | four right angle. mit), alt 

_ EX'TACY F a rupture or removal of the EXTERNAL Digaives (with Surgeon EXT] 
mind out of its natural ſtate and ſituation; a | are ſuch as ripen a ſwelling, and breed go EXT] 
vepravation or defect of the judgment and | and laudable matter in a wound, and prepait on the ot 
imagination, common to melancholy and | jt for mundifi cation. EXTE 
diſtracted perſons, or a tranſport whereby a4 EXTERN ALNEsSS (of externus, L.) the the being 
P6301 is hurried out of himſelf, and bis ſenſes | being without, or the property of being out* 7 EX 


* 96— * a n aa hh yy . r 
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EXTERRANEOUS (exterrancus, L.) fo- | 
or of another country, . 
EXTER/SORY (exterſorius, L.) rubbing, 


tar, cleanſing. Mb 1 the ſwelling or bunching out of the body. _ 
the To * (eaſtillo, L.) to drop or diftil | E XV/BERANCY (cxuberantia, I. an 
| out of. B 8 over flowing, over-abounding, a ſuper - abund- 
Aar, EXTINCTION (with C Pyrit) is the | ance, 88 plenty, _ * 7 
4 quenching of red hot minerals in ſome liquor, F EXU'BERANTNESS ' (exuberantia, L.) 
”_ to abate their ſharpneſs, or to impart their | an over-abounding z a ſuper · abundance, great 
etch rittue to that liquor, F. of L. 05 plenty. | | 5X 
etc EXTINCTINESS (of extinfus, L.) the F EXUL!/CERATED (eæulceratus, L.) grown 
; being extinguiſhed or extin&. © Ii to an ulcer, Y : "I 
45 EX/TISPICES (of exta, entrails, and in- | EXULCERA'TION (wich Surgeons) a ſo 
an ſpicere, L. to inſpect) the ſame as aruſpices ; lotion of continuity, which proceeds from 
ters which ſee. _ 3 ſome knawing matter, and in thoſe parts of 
1 EXTRA-CONSTELLATED (extra con- the body that are ſoft, is attended with à loſs 
Pl i {:llacus, L.) put or placed out of a conſtella- | of their quantity, I. 
nake „ II EXULCERATORT (exuleratorius, L. 
. EXTRAC'FION (in Genealogy) is the chat cauleth ulcers. ee ; 
L) Ine, ſtem, branch, or family that one is de- | Jo EXUN'GULATE. (exungulatum,. L. 
= ſcended from.  , 141i pull off the hoofs, alſo to cut off the wide 
9 EXTRACTION of the biguadrate root (in | part from roſe leaves. 
it) 2 Arithmetick) is the untwiſting or opening of EXU'/PER ABLENESS (of exuperabilit, L.) 
bern a given number to find another number, which liablenefs or poſſibility of being overcome. 
Ken deing multiplied by itſelf, and the product alſo | EXU/PPERANT (exuperans, L.) exceedinge 
being multiplied by itſelf, may produce the EXU!'PERANCE (exuperantia, L.) excel» 
d out number firſt given. lence, pre-eminence, I 
KF EXTRACTTORY (extraforius, L.) that F EYE lea F, Sax, ang, Teut, oeil, F. acu- 
10 hath the nature or power to draw out. _ | us, L.) the admirable organ and inſtrumene 
| EXTRAGENEITY (of extrageneus, L.) | of fight, by which the ſoul ſees or perceives 
| the being of a foreign Kin. J objects either nearer or farther off, &c, _ 
„ Ly)  EXTRAJUDYICIAL (of extra and judici- | The form of the eye is for the moſt part 
.ngth alis, L.) done out of the ordinary courſe of globous or ſomewhat of the ſpherical form, 
ö law, as when judgment is given in a court, which is accounted the moſt commodious | 
n in which the cauſe is not depending, or where | optical form, as being the fitteſt to contains 


which the judge has no juriſdictio un. 
t EXTRANAT!'URAL (of extra and natu- 


term, : | 
perior, ralis) beyond the common courſe of nature. 
xtends EXTRAORDINARINESS (of extraor- 
1 dinarius, L.) extraordinary quality, 

« 1 EXTRAPARO'CHIALNESS (of extra 
ly def- and parochial, L.) the being out of the pariſh, 
TR EXTRAVAGANTNESS (of extrava- 
ing 1- Fans, L. extravagance, F.) extravagancy. 

5 EXTRAVASA'/TION (with Anatomiſts, 
cation) &c.) a getting out its proper veſſels, as the 
more blood and humours, when by ſome accident 
ance of they flow beſides the veins and arteriey, L. 
nothet, An EXTRE'ME (excremum, L..) the ut- 
Pl moſt bound of a thing, that which finiſhes or 
„ is the terminates it; an exceſs, 
27 EXTREMES (in Logick) are the two ex- 
1d fill. femme terms of the concluſion of a propoſition, 
ry) an VZ. the predicate and the ſubject. 
without a . (extreme ment, F.) very 

duced, reat Y, " c 5 12070". Þ g 
qual h EXTREME/NESS (extremetat, L.) extre- 
, mity, alſo greatneſs, c. 1 
en EXTRICA'TION, a diſentanglement, L. 
-ed good EXTRIN'/SICK (extrinſecus, L.) that is 
prepare il © the outfide, outward, or from without, 

EXTRINSICALNESS (of extrinſecus, L.) 

1.) che be being on the outfide. 
ing out* To EXTRUCT? (exergtium, L.) to build 
Ta- ee v 


oe tet up. 


to convey them according 


| _ EYE-BROW (4rchit.) the fame as lift or 


' tal 
8 f 


BG ORE ot Tn EEE. 
' EXTUIBEROUS (of «x and tuber, L. & 
ſwelling) ſwelling or bunching out. 4 

'. EXTVU'BEROUSNESS (of extuberatus,L.} 


) 


the humours within, and to receive the images 
of opticks from without; the humours be: | 
ing thereby laid commodiouſly together to 
perform the office of refraction: and the Re- 
tina, and every other part neatly adapted re- 
| gularly to receive the images from without, 
y to the common 
feniory of the brain... 20 
EYE (with Phyſicians) a hole or aperture. 
EYE (with Fewwellers) the luſtre and bril- 
Hant of pearls and precious ſtones, more uſually 
call'd the water, OE LAS. 
Bulls EYE (in Aſtronomy) a ftar of the 
firſt magnitude in the conſtellation Taurus. 
Cat's EYE, a precious ſtone, called alſe 
Oculus Solis, or the ſun's eye. 
Hare's EYE (with awd a diſeaſe a- 
riſing from the contraction of the upper eye- 
lid, which hinders it from covering its part 
„ e 2 
 Geat's EYE (with Oculift) a white ſpeck. 
on the cor ns. ee ee eee 
Bullock"s EYE (in ArchiteFure) a little ſæy - 
| light in the covering or roof, intended to lu - 
| minate a granary or the like. | | 


| fillet. m 2 
EE of the Volute ¶ Archit.) the centre of 
| the volute, or that point where the Helix or 


1 
0 
4 


Y 


ſpiral, of which it is formed, commences z 
or 


4 
) 
! 
| 
4 
; 
IN 
i 


; 
F 
7 
i 
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For deſcribing the circumvolutions thereof. 


id put into the ſhank. 


Kaff, Riff, muff, Ge. 


I (in Muſick) is one of the figned clefs or 


F FABA'CEOUS, {fabaceus, L.) of or be- 
FABARIA (with B 
FalBlII, an ancient and notable family in 
Rome of long ſtanding, dignified wh. 7 Ge: 


power, 5 princes of the ſenate, 13 triumphs, 
and 2 ovations, | | 


Kally contains a moral inſtruction for the re- 


* elle it is the little circle in the middle of 
e volutes, wherein are found the 13 centres 
EYE of an anchor, a hole wherein the ring 
YE of the Strap (with Sailors) the com- 
Saſs or ring which is left of the ſtrap-rope, to 
which any block or pulley is faſtened. 
EY'ELESS, wanting or not having eyes. 


= 


y f, Roman; Pf, Talick; F k, Zngib; 


are the fixth letters of their reſpective 


alphabets, 'The Greeks and Hebreæus have no 
letter that anſwers exactly to the letter F; 


but thoſe that come the neareſt to it, are the 


o, phi, Greek, and D, phe, Hebrew. 


F, till keeps its force, and when it is the 
Jaſt letter of a word, is always doubled, as 
F (in Old Latin Numbers) fignified o. 
F with a.daſhat top, ſignified 40000. | 


keys placed at the beginning of one of the 
lines of a piece of muſick. AS 


F. S. A. (in Phyfical Preſcriptions) ſtands | 
for fat ſecundum artem, L. i. e. let it be done 


according to art. 


ing to a bean. 


tanifts) orpine or live- 


tatorſhips, 5 offices of maſter of the horſe, 
7 cenſorſhips, 48 conſulſnips with conſular 


To FA'BLE (dire des Fables, F. fabulare, | 

L.) to tell ſtories or fables. „ 
FABLE, an innocent, diverting and amu- 
ſing Rory, which under the diſguiſe of beaſts, 


trees, &c. diſcourſing together, hieroglyphi- 


gulating our behavour in the ſeveral ſtations 
of life; alſo the name fable is ſometimes uſed 
for a down right lie or forgery, invented to 


deceive or, amuſe perſons, that they may not | 


be able to come at or find out the truth. 
FABLE (of an Epick poem) is the principal 
part or ſoul of it, The firſt thing a good 


oet ought to think on in forming a fable, is 
the inſtruction he would give by the moral, | 


This moral is to be afterwards reduced into 


action: and this action, which is preſented 
dy the recital, muſt be univerſal, imitated, 


feigned, and the allegory of a moral truth, 


' " % 5 * = - F ? 
* 2 N 
N b 


3 Ratrongl FABLES, are relations of thingy 
ſuppoſed to have been ſaid and done by men; 
and which might poſſibly have been faid and 

done by men, tho' really they were not the 

lame as payables, ſuch as that of Dives and 

| Lazarus, ; p | 
Moral F ABLES; are thoſe, wherein beaſty 

are introduced as ſpeakers or actors; alſo trees, 

Sc. theſe are the ſame as N | 


| poſed of both forts rational and moral, where. 


in men and brutes are introduced converſing 
J tr 
FABLER {fabulator, L.) an inyentor dt 
maker of fables. ; N 
FA BRIC {fabrica, L.) a building, or a 
thing that is ſramed. FED : 2 11 10 
To FA'BRICATE (fabrifacere, L.) t 


+ I | frame, erecty build, &c; -- 
Some reckon the letter Fa mute, and others | 
a ſemi-vowel. Suetonins ſays the emperor | I. 
Claudius invented this letter and two others, | 
and that it had the force of V conſonant, and 
was written inverted x. | | 


FABULA'T/ION, the moralizing of fables; 


 FABULA!TOR, an inventer, writer or 
teller of, ſtories, fables, novels, Fc. 


| FAB/ULOUSNESS W e L.) ful. 
IS, 


neſs of fables; feignedneſs, falſeneſs. _ 
FACADE, the out. ſide or fore-front of 2 
great building, F. Bo e 
FACE (facies, L.) the viſage or counte- 
nance of any living creature, but eſpecially of 
| mankind, by the ſeveral appearances of which, 
the diſpoſition, inclination and paſſions that 
particular perſons are inclined to, or are acted 
by, may be very rationally made a judgment 
of, without the information of the party him- 
ſelf ; which is called Phy/iognomy, which ſee, 
| To FACE, to look toward ſuch a fide, g 
to turn to it ; alſo to line, as to face a pair of 

ſleeves, &c. FFF 
FACE prolonged (in Fortification) is that 
part of the line of defence raxant, which is 
| betwixt the angle of the ſhoulder and the cur- 
tain ; or the line of defence razant, diminiſhed 
by the length of a face. | 

FACE of a gun, is the ſuperficies of the 
metal, at the extremity of the muzzle. 
FACE of a ſtone, is the ſurface or plane of 
a ſtone, which is to lie in the front of the 
_ FACET/(with Jewpellers, &c. ) a little fide 
of a body of a diamond, &c. cut into a great 
number of angles. To 
_ FACETIOUSNESS of ( Facetieuæ, F. of 
facetus, or facetiæ, L.) merry diſcourſe, ct 
pleaſantneſs and wittineſs in words. | 

FACEA's 7 (in Arcbitecture) corruptly 

FACIAS ſ pronounced by work men for 
faſcie's, the broad liſts or fillers common!j 
made in architraves, and in the corners of pe- 
deſtals. | | | 


8 


readineſs to grant or do any thing; alſo 3 
courteouſneſs, &c. | 

| FACINOROUSNESS (facineroſus, L. 
villany, wickedneſs. , 


* FAC!'TLIOUSNESS (eſprit fafticus, f. 


See Aion, 


| 


faire, 


FACILENESS { -facilitas, L. ) eafinels, 


Levant, 
that af 
entice 
ve no 
cerm 0! 
ance ; | 
themſel 
FAC 
of two « 
FA'C 
powers, 
1 ACI 
E pos 
ther 2 
Ther! 
man, or 
form the 
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tions of 
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mind. 
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divers 
vided acc 
felled or 
divided i 
loſophy, | 
in our v 
commen 
each fact 
Facult 


What is 


| R # 
Faltiofur, L..) factious humour, inclinabletieſs | 
to be factious or ſeditious. | 
FACTIVTIOUSNESS (Ia qualité artifici- 
elle, F. of factitius, L.) counterfeitneſs. 
FAC'TORSHIP, the office or employment 
of a factor. 
FACTORY, a place vufually in foreign 
countries where a number of factors reſide to 
negociate the affairs of traffick for merchants z 
it is commonly uſed of ſettlements by great 
companies or corporations, in the Eaſt - Indies, 
Africa, the Mediterranean, &c. 5 
The greateſt and nobleſt factory in the 
world is that of the Exg/i/ at Smyrna, where 
there are generally 80, go or 100 factors, 


moſt of them gentlemen of good families. | L 


A factory is a fort of ſeminary of mer- 
chants, and as by the laws of London and cuſ- 
tom of England an apprenticeſhip of 7 years 
js to be ſerved to be entitled to trade to the 
Levant, it is uſual to contract with the maſter, 
that after the expiration of 3 years, the ap- 
entice ſhall be E to Smyrna, where they 

ve not only the management of the con- 
cerm of their maſter with a plentiful allow- 
ance ; but are likewiſe permitted to trade for 
themſelves, | : 

FACITUM (in Arithmezrck) the product 
of two quantities multiplied by each other. 

FA'CULTIES (of faculte, F. fatultas, L.) 
powers, abilities, talents, virtues, c. 

_ FACULTY ( faculte, F. facultas, L.) 1. 
The power of doing any thing, ability, whe- 
ther corporal or intellectual. ; 

There is no kind of faculty or power 


in any | 


man, or any creature, which can't rightly per- | 
appointing, fruſtrating, doing amiſs, offending, 


form the functions allotted to it, without per- 

petual aid and concurrence of that ſupreme | 

cauſe of all things, Hooker, b. i. 9.8. 

2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reaſon, 

memory, | | I 
For well I underſtand in the prime end 


r 


Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind | 


And inward Faculties, 


3. (In phyſick) a power or ability to perform 
any action natural, vital, and animal; by 
the firſt they underſtand that by which the 
dody is nouriſhed and augmented, or another 
like it generated : the vital faculty is that by 
which life is preſerved, and the ordinary func- 
tions of the body performed; and the animal 
faculty is what conducts the operations of the 
mind. Quincy. 3 | 
FACULTY (facultas, L.) is uſed of the 
divers parts or members of an univerſity, di- 
vided according to the arts and ſciences pro. 
felled or taught in it, and theſe are uſually 
divided into 4 parts, viz. humanity and phi- 
loſophy, theology, medicine and juriſprudence z 
in our univerſities the members or ſtudents 
commence batchelor, maſter and doctor in 
each faculty. on 


Faculty is ſometimes vic. abſolutely for 


which moſt excel. 


Ng Mite. Par. Loft. 4 


* 


| 


What js principally Rydigd or taught in that 


| 


. 


ſeience; as the. faculties of Divinity and 


ace, as the faculty of Londen and Monipelicr 
phyfick ; of Paris theology, | $ 
FACULTY, a body of doctors 


4 


in tay 


Phyfich, Humanity or Philoſophy and Furiſ= 
rudence. | 
FA/DING (of wadens, L. or ſ⸗ vadant, F.) 
decaying as a flower, iofing its colour, beauty, 
Ec. periſhing, languiſhing, 1 
FAD'OM (xx dm, Sax.) a meaſure of 6 
feet. See Fatbom, 
FA!DY (of wadens, L.) ſeeming to fade, 
appearing faded, or decaying in colour. | 
FE CAL. Matter (in Medicine) the ſaces, 
or great excrements of a man voided by ſtool, 
F/E/CULZE, ſmall dregs or flying lees ; 
alſo the durſt that ſinks in the preſſing of 
ſome plants, as in Arum, Briony, &c. alſo a 
ſort of white powder made of certain ,green 
roots, waſhed and prepared, which if beaten 
together with a little water and ſtrained, will 
fink to the bottom of the veſſel, and is to be 
afterwards lightly dried. | 25 
FAGO'NA ny Anatomy) a conglomerated 
gland, called allo Thymus, 
FAC'GOT 7 (fagor, F.) a bundle of 
FAG'OT ſticks or wood for fuel. 
FAG OT TED (of fagot, F.) tied up in a 
bundle ; alſo bound hand and for. 
To FAIGN 7 (feinare, F. of fingere, 


To FEIGN 5 I.) to make a ſhew of, 
to pretend. TR . e 
To FAIL in the world, to break, to turn 


bankrupt. ; 2 gt 5 
FAILING (of faillant, F. fallen, L.) diſ- 


FAINT Action (in Law) is ſuch an one, 
as tho” the words of the writ are true, yer 
for certain cauſes their is no title to recover 
thereby; whereas in a falſe action the words 
of the writ are falſe. Eg ER 

FAINT-HEART'ED (of faner and vain, * 
F. of Vanus, L. and heo nx, Sax.) void of 
courage, cowardlineſs. 3 

FAINT- HE ART'EDNESS, want of cou- 
rage, cowardlineſs. 5 

F AINTINES8S, weakneſs, lowneſs, or 


enking of the animal ſpirits 3 feebleneſt 3 


oken of colours) not deep or ffrong. ; 
rs (eich N areal that runs 
after the proof is fallen off, where the pro- 
portion of water is much greater than the 
totally inflammable ſpirit. _ FE 

FAIR (of foire, F.) a publick ms 
kept in ſome places once or twice a year o 
certain days. „ 

In ancient times Cbriſlians, upon any ex- 
traordinary ſolemnity, particularly the anni- 
verſary dedication of a church, tradeſmen uſed 
to bring and ſell their wares, even in the 
church- yards, eſpetially upon the feſtival of 
the dedication; as at Weſtminſter on St. Pe- 
ter's day, at London on St. Bartholomew's, at 
Durham on St. Cutbbert's day, Cc. 
1 "> MC | But 


- 


* "My * Pk N * * a * . = | 
; F — K 


Pa 


W But Hobs and Eurdatices often happening, 


dy reaſon of the great numbers of people àſ- 


ſembled together, the kings of England grant - 
ed the privilege of holding fairs for various 
cauſes to particular places, by his royal charter- 


_ Theſe charters were at firſt only granted to 
towns and places of ftrength, or where there 


was ſome magiſtrate or perfon of power, to 


keep the people in order. 
In proceſs of time feveral circumſtances of 
favour were added to theſe charters, the peo- 
ple having the protection of a holiday, and 
were allowed to be free from arreſts on account 
of any difference detween them and other per- 


* ſons, that did not happen in or at the fair. 


They had likewiſe a juriſdiction granted 


them to do juſtice to thoſe who reſorted thi- 


ther, and therefore the moſt inconſiderable 
fair with us has a court belonging to it, which 


ts kes notice of all manner of cauſes and diſ- 


orders committed upon the place. This court 
is called Pe- pouder, as much as to ſay duſty 
foot; juſtice being to be done any injured per- 
ſon, before the duſt of the fair was off his 
Net. | 7% Fl 

FAIRS, ſome are free,. others charged 
with tolls and impoſitions. 5 
Jo ſuch fairs as are made free Fairs all tra- 
ders, whether natives or foreigners, are allow - 
ed to enter the kingdom, and that under the 


"King's protection both in coming and return- 
ing, they and their agents, with their goods, 
Sc. alſo their perſons and goods ate extempt- 


ed from all duties, impoſitions, tolls and ſervi- 


tudes, and that merchants going to or coming 


from the fair, ſhall not be arreſted, or their 


goods ſtopp'd. mY 


The king only h | the power of granting 


Fairs of any kind. 


There are in Europe ſeveral of theſe free 
fairs, as thoſe of Frankfort and Leipſick in 


Germany, of St, Germain in Paris, of Lyons 


and Guebray in-France, of Beauclaire in Lan- 
guedoc, of New: in the Milaneze, of Riga 


and Archange/; and in America are the fairs of 
Porto- bello, Vera- crux and Havanna. 
F FAIR'ING (of une foire, F.) a gift or pre- 


ſent bought at a fair or annual market. 


% "FAIT (in Common Laww) a deed or writing 
ſcaled and delivered, to teſtify and prove the 


agreement of the parties, whoſe deed it is, 
and conſiſts of three principal points, writing, 


ſealing and delivery, F. 
_ », FAITH. (in Sculpture, Paint ing, &c.) is 


"F 3, 


repreſented as a woman clad in white ray ment, 


5 holding a cup of gold. OL 


_ FAITH (with Philoſophers) is that aſſent 
we give to a propoſition advanced by another, 
the truth of which propoſition we don't im- 


mediately perceive from our own reaſon or 


experience, but believe it diſcovered and known 


by the other; or faith js a judgment or aſſent 


of the mind, the motive whereof is not any in- 


trinſick evidence, but the authority or teſtimony 


of me other perſon, who reveals or relates it, 
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Henan FAITH (with Moralifts) is an afl 
ſent to every thing that is credible, merely up. 
on the teſtimony of men. 5 
_ Chriftian FAITH, may be reduced to thy 
one article, a believing in God, in the unity 
of whoſe eſſence there is a trinity of perſons, 
Divihe FAITH (according to the Theoh. 
| £:/s) is an aſſent to ſomething, as credibk 
upon the teſtimony of God. 


Implicit FAITH, is that whereby we vive 


our aſſent to a propoſition, advanced by ang. 
ther, of whoſe knowledge and veracity we 
have no certain and evident reaſon or proof, 
this is called a blind faith. 
Scientifical FAITH ? is that by which 
Seeing FAITH we give our aſſent 
to a propoſition, advanced by one who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived, | 
Ecclefiaftical FAITH, the aſſent that or. 
thodox perſons give to certain events, decided 
bY the church, and propoſed to be teliey' 
o 5 
Confeſſion of FAITH, a Creed or Formula, 
containing all thoſe articles, the belief where- 
of is accounted neceſſary to ſalvation. | 
FAITH'FULNESS ( fdelitas, L. fidelite, 
F.) truſtineſs, fincerity, honeſty, _ 
FAITHFULNESS (in God) is a com- 
municable attribute, and means an exact 
correſpondence between his word and his mind, 
and of conſequence between his word and the 
truth and reality of things ; eſpecially in re- 
gard to any promiſes he has made, in which 
there is an obligation of juſtice added to his 
word. BY 
FAITH'LESNESS, unbelievingneſs ; alſo 
infincerity. _ N 
FAKE 7 (Sea term) one circle or roll of 
FACK & a cable or rope quoiled up round. 
FALAN'GOSIS (with Oculiſts) a certain 
diſeaſe about the eyes, N 
FALCON, a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, ſuperior to all others for goodneſs, 
| courage, docility, gentleneſs and nobleneſs of 
nature, uſed in ſporting both on the fiſt and 
the lure; its feet are yellow, head black, and 
back ſpotted, it flies chiefly at the large game, 
as the wild gooſe, kite, crow, &c. 
FAL'CON (in Gunnery) a ſmall piece of 
cannon, whoſe diameter at the bore is two 
inches and æ quarter, is in length ſix feet, 
and in weight 400 pound. Its charge of pow- 
der is a pound and a quarter, the ball tuo 
inches and one- eighth diameter, and in weight 
one pound five ounces, and its point blanks 
ſhor 90-paces. 55 | 
FALCONET" (with Gunners) is a {mall 
gun, about two inches diameter at the bore, 
FAL!/CONRY ( fauconnerie, F. of falcora- 


ing and managing hawks, and training up 

birds of prey. 0 
FALL. (with Sailors) is that part of a rope 

of a tackle, which is haled upon. 
FALL (with Shipwrights) a ſhip is rk 


i 


rius, of falco, L.) the art of keeping, train · 
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hock. 


1Icora- 


train - 


ng up 
a rope 


ſaid to 
have 


fall, is when a ſhip makes or ſees the land 


| framed with an intention to deceive, and 


the deck is raiſed hither, or ſome parts hav- 
ing riſfings more than others. | 
To FALL off (Sea term) is when a ſhip 
under ſail, keeps not ſo near the wind as ſhe 
ſhould do, they ſay, fe falls off. 
FALL net off (Sea phraſe) a word of com- 
mand from him that cons the ſhip, and ſig- 
nifies as much as keep the ſhip near the wind, | 
Land FALL (Sea term) as a good Land 


ſhe expected, or according to her reckoning, 
FALLACIL!/OQUENT (of fallaciloquens, 

L.) ſpeaking deceitfully. | 
'FALLA'CIOUSNESS (fallacta, L.) de- 

ceitfulneſs 3 deceiving quality, Sc. 
FAL'/LACY (with Logictans) a propoſition 


otherwiſe termed a Sopbiſm. | 
FALLIBI'LITY 2 (of fallibilit, L.) lia- 
FAL'IBLENESS S bleneſs to fail or err, 
deceivableneſs. F 
FAL LING Evil (in Horſes) a diſtemper. 
 FA/LMOTE ( yolemo're, Sax,) 
FALCH!ESMOUTH\ <ither the country 
court or ſheriffs turn; alſo a general meeting 
of the people, to conſult about and order ſtate- 
affairs, Old Records, is ; 
FALSE Alarum (with Military Men) is 
ſomtimes occaſioned by a fearful or negligent 
tentinel, and ſometimes deſignedly to try the 
readineſs of the guards, _ | EY 
FALSE Florver (in Botany) a flower which 
does not ſeem to produce any fruit, as thoſe 
of the hazel, mulberry, Cc. alſo a flower 
that does not riſe from any embryo, or that 
does not knit, as thoſe of the melon, cucum- 
8 „ 1 5 
FALSE Diamond, one that is counterfeited 
with glaſs, 33 
FALSE HOOD ( falftas, L. fauſſete, F. 
and the Engliſh L e | 
talſeneſs ; falſe quality. | | | 
FALSIFIC (Falſi cus, L.) making 
FALSI'FICK 5 falſe, falſifying, dealing 
falſely, Sc, | 
FAL'SIFYING (falfficans, L. falfificant, 
F.) rendering or proving falſe, adulterating ; 
counterfeiting, 


„ 


FALSIL/QQUENCE ( fa/filoquentia L.) 


deceitful ſpeech. 


FAL'SITY (falfitas, L. fauſſete, F ) 
FALSE'NESS 8 falſhood, untruencſs, coun- 


terfeitneſs, Se. | 


FAL'TERING (of —_T ftum- 


ling in going; ſtammering in h; flack- 


ening or failing in the perfor ai ce of any 
thing, 2 . 


ALX (with Anatomiſts) one of the pro- 
ceſſes made by the doubling of the membrane 
of the ſcull, called dura Mater, which di- 
des the brain into right and left parts, and 
eparates it from the Cerebellum. 


od _ its referablange to a fickle or reaping- 
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yave a fall or ſeveral falls, when one part of | 
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worthy actions, that are agreeable to reaſon 
and promoting the good of human 1ociety, 


undertakings, / 

in the figure of a lady or angel blowing a 
imbroidered with eyes and ears. 

very hungry. | 


appetite, or extreme hunger, 


way or friendſhip ; intimate correſpondence, 


miliariter, L. ) after a familiar manner. 


nate equation, but in a different manner, ac» 
cording to their different orders. 2 


famine, a being hunger-ſtarved, 
brated by fame or common report. 


edneſs, great reputation. 


Sc. do. 


time of deer, or fence month. 
FAI/NCIFUL ( fantaſque, F. phantaſticus, 


ground or reaſon, capriciouſneſs. | | 
new goſpels) novel, upſtart, &c. 


ciful or whimſical humour or diſpoſition, 


tical colours. ; 
FARCE, a mock comedy or deoll. 
To FARCE 


tuff or cram. 


or corruption, that infects their blood, and 
appears in ſwellings like firings along the veins 


in knots, and even in ulcers. 


FARD, a ſort of paint uſed by women for 
beautifying their faces; alſo diſguiſe, pretence 
or diſſimulation, F. | 


tower at ſea, as the Fare of Meſſina. 


FARINA, the flower or powder of ſome 
Se grain 


FAMILIARLYT ( familierement, F. fa- 


FAMILY of Curves (Algebra) a congeries 
of ſeveral curves of different orders or kinds, 
all which are defin'd by the ſame indetermi- 


FA"MOUS ( fameſus, L.) renowned, cele- | 


L. of payragiue;, Gr.) imaginary, conceited. 
FAN'CIFULNESS (of fantaſie, F. phanta- 

fa, L. ꝓavragig, Gr. the fancy) aptneſs to be 

fanciful or imaginative without ſufficient 


FARE (of waeren, Du.) cheer, diet, Vice 


FAME (na, Z.) report, relation; re- 
nown, glory, reputation, Moraliſis ſay fame 
is to be purſued as far as it redounds from 
and as it opens a wider field to ſuch generous 

FAME (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented - 
- trumpet, clothed in a thin and light garment; 
| _FAMELICO'SE (famelicoſus, T.)] often or 
FA'MES Caninus (with Phyſicians) a canine 


FAMIL'IARNESS ( familiaritas, L. fa- 
miliarite, F.) familiar diſpoſition, familiar 


| FAMISHMENT (famine, F. fames, .) 


FA'MOUSNESS ( fameſitas, L.) renoun- 


To FAN (vaner, F. vannare, L.) to wht 
now corn; alſo to cool with a fan, as women, 


FANA!TIO (014 Cuftms) the fawning 


 FAN'GLED, as new-fangled (probably of 
evangelia, of ituayyinia, Gr. goſpels, g. d. 


FANTAS'/TICALNESS (humeur fantaſ- 
que, F. mores pbantaſtici, L. ) fantaſtical, fan- 


FANTA'STICAL Colours. See Enpba- 05 


N 
— 


( farcir, | Farcire, L.) to ; 
FAR'CY (in Horſes) is adiſeaſe, or a poiſon 


FARE (pbaros, L. pgz©-, Gr.) a watch- | 
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Din er pulſe, fifted from the bren, Z; , | 


- _ "FARINA fwrcundans (with Botanifs) a fine 
duſt prepared in the male - flower of plants, 
Which being afterwards ſhed on the female, 
does the office of ſperm or ſemen by impreg- 
nating it, L. | 
FA RING (of fanan, Sax.) to travel as 
way-faring, travelling. | 
A'RING (of waeren, Du. to be well) liv- 
ing, enjoying, eating, Ce. 

To FARM (feonmian, Sax. to afford a 
; livelihood, prendre a ferme, F.) to cultivate 
Jand, to hire a farm, &c. 85 
FARM ABLE, that may be let out to 


| 


FARINESS ( feonneppe, Sax.) diſtance, 
length of way. wt 
FAR'RIERS company 2 
were incorporated, they eee 
a maſter, three wardens, 85 
twenty-four aſſiſtants, and | ELEC 
thirty-nine on the livery, | PR 
Their armorial enſigns are V 
have no hall, but meet at 
the George in Jron-monger 
Lane, Tate 


farm. 
ſay, very early, and are 
three horſeſhoes. They | WH 
_ FAR-ROE-BUCK, a roe-buck in its 
" fifth year. 8 5 | 
FARTHER (funbon, Sax.) à greater 
way off, at greater diſtance | 
5 FAR/THEST (fun"depe, Sax.) ü moſt 
remote, at the greateſt diſtance. _ | 
F AsCEs, bandles of rods, c. carried be - 
fore the Roman magiſtrates 4 
FAS CIA, a ſwathe or ſwaddling band; al- 
ſo a ſwathe or long bandage uſed by Surgeons. 
FAS CIA (in Architecture) one of the bands 
that make up the architrave, being three in 
number; alſo a range of ſtones that divide 
the ſtories in building, L: 5 
FASHIONABLENESS (of faon, F.) 
modiſhneſs. ce 
FAS'TERMANS 7 men of repute and 
FASTING nen S fubſtance, or rather 
bond's men, pledges, ſureties, who in the 
time of the Saxons were to anſwer for one 
another's peaceable behaviour, 
 FAS'TI, the Roman calender, in which 
were ſet down all days of feaſts, pleadings, 
games, cere monies and other publick buſineſs 
throughout the year, L, | 
-  FASTID/IOUS (faftidioſus, L. fafidieux, 
F.) diſdainful, proud, haughty, ſcornful. 
FASTID'IOUSNESS (of faftidieux, F. 
FJafirdioſus, L. ) diſdainfulneſs. 
FAST NESS (fepzinyppe, of fapznian, 
Sax.) ſwiftneſs; alſo firmneſs, 
FA'TALNESS ( fatalitas, L. fatalite, F.) 
unavoidableneſs, diſaſterouſneſs. : 
FATE ( fatum, of fando, L. ſpeaking) it 
primarily implies the ſame with efatum, a 
word or decree pronounced by God, or a fix'd 
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order of things, and allotted every perſon whats 


ſhall befal him. The Greeks call it Nd and 
Eijarcivn, as tho“ Hense, a chain or neceſ. 
ſary ſeries of things indiſlolubly linked toge. 
ther; and the moderns call it providence. 
Stoical FATE, is by Cicero defined to be an 
order or ſeries of cauſes, wherein cauſe be. 
ing linked to 'cauſe, each produces other, 
and thus all things flow from one prime cauſe, 
Cbryſippus calls it a natural, invariable ſuc. 
ceſſion of all things ab qterno, each involving 
other, | | * 
| TheFATES (ſata, L.) the deſtinies, accord. 
ing to the poets, the three fatal ſiſters, Clatbe, 
Lacbeſis and Atropos; which ſee. 
Adoftive FATHER, is one who takes the 
children of ſome other perſon, and owns them 
for his own. 

Natural FATHER, is one who has illegi- 
timate children. 3 
Putative FATHER, is he who is only the 


] reputed or ſuppoſed father. 


To FATHER a thing upon one, 7, e. to 


| lay the blame or crime to bis charge. 


FAITHERLESNESS, the ſtate and con- 


dition of being without a father, 


FA'THERLINESS (fade . San.) 


| the diſpoſition of a father; fatherly affection. 


FA'THERS (by way of #npho/is) the bi- 
ſhops of the primitive church; alſo arch- 
biſhops and þiſhops of the preſent church 
alſo perſons venerable for their age; alſo ſupe- 
riors of convents or monaſteries. 

FATID'IC ( fatidicus, L. fatidigue, r) 
fortelling or declaring-fate or deſtiny, or what 


| 


pre- ordained. | : 

 FATIDICS 2 (fatidici of fatum di. 
FATID'ICKS  cere, L.) deſtiny- rea · 

ders, fortune-tellers. 3 
FaTIFEROUus ( fatifer, L. ) bringing o 


fate, bringing deſtruction. 


FATIGABLENEss (of fatigare, L.) la. 
bleneſs or capableneſs of being wearied, fatigued 
or tired, | „ . 
| FATILOQUIST ( fatiloguus, L. ) a delit- 
ny-reader, a ſooth- ſayer. 5 

FAT N Ess (fazneppe, Sax, ) a being fat; 
groſſneſs in body, Sc. 1 

FAU'CEUS (with Anatomiſts) the upper 
part ef the gullet, | a 
| FAVIS'SA (with Antiquaries) a hole, pit 
or vault under ground, wherein ſome rarity o 
thing of great value was kept. 


FAULT At, faute, F. faltar, to be de- 
ficient, 5M 7. Offence; flight crime; 
ſomewhat liable to cenſure or objection. 


He that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an annual fault, 
Then what muſt he expect who ſtill proceed, 
To commit fin, and work up thoughts to 
deeds. | | Dryden, 
Before his ſacred name flies every fault, 


And each exalted ſtanza teems with nog 


ſenrence whereby the Deity has preſcribed the 


| 2. Deſect 


has been decreed by the fates, or has been 
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gculty: as the 1 is at a fault. ſive of evil. 


To FAULT, fo be wrong; do fall. FEARFULLY (fenhr pullie, Sax.) afe 
To FAULT) to charge with a fault, to | ter a terrifying manner. £ 
accuſe. } FEARFUL'NESS ( Fe nhzulne y ye, Sax.) 
FAULTER, an offender, one who com- apprehenſive of evil. 5 
mits a fault, | | | FEAR'LESS (fenheleay, Sax.) void. of © 
Then the, behold the faulter here in fight ; fear or apprehenfion of evil, bold, daring. 
This hand committed that ſuppoſed offence, FEARLESLY (fenheleaylie, Sax.) with - 
| | Fairfax. b. ii, | out fear, undauntedly, courageouſly. | 
FAULTILY, not rightly, improperly, de- | FEAR'LESNESS (fenheleayney N 
fectively, erroneouſſy. 1 Sax.) unapprehenſi veneſs of danger or et bu 
 FAULT'INESS (plein des fautes, F.) bad- | FEA'!SIBLENESS (of faifible, F. and neſs) 
neſs, the being faulty or blameable, eaſineſs to be done or performed. . 
FAUL'TLESS ( ſans faute, F.] without! To FEAST (fefum adornare, 00 to malce 
fault; not deſerving blame. a feaſt, to eat at a feaſt or feſtival, ' _ 
FAULT'LESNESS, a being free from| FEAS'TING, eating or drinking at or en- 
faults. 3 Ty ſtertaining with a feaſt, 5 
FAUL'TY (plein de fautes, F.) that is bad, | Inmoveable FEAS TS, are thoſe that are 
or has 2 fault or full of faults. celebrated the ſame day of the year, as Cbriſi- 
FA'VGUR, is oppoſed to rigour, eſpecially | nas-day, the Circumciſion, Epiphany, Candles 
J mas, Lady-day, All- ſaints, the ſeveral days 
FAIVOURABLENESS (of favorabilis, | of the Abef Ss, &. | 
L.) eaſineſs, moderateneſs, temperateneſs, { Moveable FEASTS, are thoſe that are not 
gots Ic 0onfined to the fame day of the year; the 
FAIVOURER ( fauteur, F. fautor, L.) one | principal of which is Eafter, which gives law + 
who countenances or encourages, CS. Jy the reſt, as Palm- Sunday, Good-Friday, " 
 FAUS/SEBRAY (in Fortification) a ſmall | A/>-Wedneſday, Sexagefima, Aſcenſiou-days IA 
rampart about. three or four fathoms wide, | Pentecoſt and Trinity Sund. 3 
bordered with a parapet and banguerte, the} To FEATHER (of feaSap, Sax.) to 
uſe of which is to defend the foſs. ic ſcrape together, to furniſh, as to feather one's 
FAWNING (of Fandian, Sax.) fatter» | neſt. „ 8 
ing, ſmoothing behaviour. I FEA!'THER-boling (with Confectionert) in 
FAVYLING of Record (Law term) is when | the boiling of ſugar ſo often or ſo long, that 
an action is brought againſt one who pleads | blowing through the holes of the ſkimmer, 
any matter or record, and avers to prove it by | or ſhaking a ſpatula with a back ſtroke, thick. 
record, and fails to bring it into court, or | and large bubbles fly up on high, it is become 
brings ſuch an one as is no bar to the action. feathered ; and when after frequent trials 
FAYNT Pleader (Law term) is a falſe, | thoſe bubbles are perceived to be thicker ard 
covinous or colluſory manner of pleading, to in greater quantity, ſo that they ſtick together, 
the deceit of a third perſon, _ and form as it were a flying flake, then they 
FF (in Mufick Books) ſtands for forte forte, | fay the ſugar is great! feather'd, _ 5 
and denotes very loud. 5 | FEATH'ERLESNESS (feaðe nlearnerr, 
' FEAUTY ifidelitas, L. fdelit6, F.) fide- | Sax.) the being without feathers er unfledged- 
lity, loyalty. * ® | FEAT'LY, oddly, after an unuſual or un- 
_ FEALTY (feodalitas, L.) an oath taken | couth manner. pe 80 0 
at the admittance of every tenant to be true FEATNESS, oddneſs, uncouthneſss 
to the lord of which he holds his land, | FEAS/ING (wich Severn) the ravelling out "4 


| General FEALTY, that which is to be | any great rope or cable at the ends. 
performed by every ſubject to his prince. 

Special FEALTY, is what is performed 
by tenants to their landlord. The forms are, 
a freeman doing Fealiy holds his right hand 
upon a book, and ſays thus, Hear you, my 
. bord W. that J. R. ſhall be to you both foith- 
ful and true, and owe my fei to you, for the 
land I bed F you, on the t aſſigned. S0 
help me God and all his ſaints, N 

A villain doing Fea/ty puts his right hand 
over the book, and ſays thus, Hear you, my 
ford W. ebat J. R. from this day forth to you 
Hall be true and faithful, and ſpall owe yeu 
fealty for the land I bold of you in villenage, 
and ſhall be juſtified by you in body and goods, 
So help me God and all his ſaints © 


FEBRICITA/TION, an inclining to an 


ague, Le. :* 


*FEBRICULOSITY ( febriculofitas, L. 


the:ſame as febricitation. | 


' FEBRICULO'SE ( febriculoſus, L.) that 


hath or is ſubject to a high fever. 
FE'CULA (in Pharmacy) a white, mealy 
ſubſtance or powder, which ſubſides and ga- 


thers at the bottom of the juices or liquors f 


divers roots. 7 
FE/CULENCE / fculentia, L.) dreggineſs, 
or being full of dregs and lees. | 


FECUNDNESS (facunditas, F.) fertility, 


fruitfulneſs. 


To FECUN!DIFY ( fæcundum facere, L. 
WT. 


to render fruitful, 


. FEDERAL -Holinefs (with Di vines) f. e. 
/ . eovenant holineſs, ſuch as is attributed to 


young children born of chriſtian parents and 
newly baptized, as being included within the 
covenant of grace. 


FE DERALNEss (of faderalis, L.) the | 


appertaining to a covenant, 
To FEE (of feak, Sax. a fief) a reward, 
wages, Sc. | 
FEE (as Spelman defines it) is a right which 
the vaſſal has in land, or ſome immoveable 


thing of his lord's, to uſe the ſame, and take 


the profits of it hereditarily, rendring to his 
lord ſuch feudal duties and ſervices as belong 
to military tenure ; the mere propriety of the 
ſoil always remaining to the lord, 

FEE abſolute, in an eſtate, &c. of which 


a perſon is poſſeſſed in thoſe general words, | 


To us and our heirs for ever. 

FEE Conditional, is that whereof a perſon 
is poſſeſſed in theſe words, To us and our beirs, 

 _ FEE/BLENESS (foiblefe, F.) weakneſs, 

Ianguidneſs. | 
FEED, paſture. Milton. 3 
FEELAINGLV (of felan, Sax.) ſenſible, 

after a feeling manner. | 
FEELING, or touching, is one of the 


external ſenſes, whereby we get the ideas of 


ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, hot, cold, 
wet, dry, or other tangible qualities; as 


alſo of diſtance, itching titillation, pain, Fc. 


Some have gone fo far as to reduce all the 
other ſenſes to this, affirming that before we 
have any internal knowledge our ſeveral or- 
gans are externally ſtruck, which excites the 
reſpective ideas of ſcent, hearing, Ce. 
FEET (forar, Sax.) parts of an animal 
body; alſo a meaſure, in length 12 inches. 
FEET (in Poetry) the French and Italian 
poets are unacquainted with feet and quantity ; 
and ſome have weakly imagined that the 
Engliſh have none; but we find by a very 
little alteration, that the harmony of the 


ſweeteſt verſe is ſpoiled; and that plainly | 


ſhews, that the meaſure of feet and quantity, 
deing truly obſerved, makes the muſick, as 
may be perceived in what follows. | 
ben man on many multiplied his kind, 
When man multiplied his kind on many. 
FEI'GNING { feinant, F. Sngens, L.) mak - 
ing a ſhew of, counterfeiting, &c. = 
AFEINT (in Meufick) a ſemi-tone, th 
lame that is called Dies. 


AFEINT (in Rb&etorick) a figure whereby 
in making 


the orator touches on ſomething, 
a ſhew of paſſing it over in ſilence. 
> T6FELI*CITATE 
make or render happy. 
FELICITOUS ix, L.) happy. 
FELICITOUSNESS (of Felicitas, L.) 
happineſs, happy circumſtances. — We 
FELTCITV, the Goddefs (in Painting, &c.) 


85 


(felicitare, L.) to 


was repreſented as a lady fitting on an imperial 
throne, holding in one hand a caduceus, and 


q 


in the other a cornucapia, clad in a PM, 
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veftment trimmed with Aver. 
FELL Wort, an herb. 


neſs.. 

FEL'LOWS (in Fortification) are fix pieces 
of wood, each of which form an arch of 4 
circle, and thoſe joined altogether by duledges, 
make an intire circle with twelye ſpokes, 
which make the wheel of a gun-carriage. 

FEL!LOWSHIP, agreement, harmony; 
alſo the place, dignity or profit a member of 
a college in the univerſity enjoys. 

FELO DE SE (in Law) one who commits 
felony by laying violent hands on himſelf; a 
ſelf-murderer, ſuch an one is to be interred 


without Chriſtian burial, with a ſtake drove 


thro' his corps, and to forfeit his goods. 
FELONIOUS (en felon, F. of felona, L. 
after a felonious manner. | 
FELO/NIOUSNESS, felonious quality or 
circumſtances, VT 
FELTS, i. e. felt bats, were firſt made in 
England by Spaniards and Datchmen, in the 
beginning of the reign of king Henry VIII. 
FELUC'CA, a little veſſel with fix oars, 


not covered over, and much uſed in the Me. 


diterranean, It is in ſize about that of a 
ſloop or chaloup. It may bear its helm on 
both fides, which is likewiſe ſhifted from be- 
hind forwards occaſionally, 

FEN (with Geographers) a mooriſh, quaggy, 
watery ground. Fens are of two kinds, the 


firſt ſo mixed with earth and water, as not to 


bear a man treading on them, which neither 
receive nor ſend forth rivers ; the ſecond are 

ds or collations of water, with pieces of 
dry land raiſed here and there above the ſur- 
face of it, and theſe are oftentimes the heads 
or ſprings of rivers. | | 


|  FEN'CER (of defendre, F.) a ſword-player, 


c. | 
Simple FEN'/CING, is what is performed 
directly and fimply on the fame line. 
Compound FENCING, includes all the poſ- 
fible arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, 
and cauſe him to leave unguarded the place 
that is deſigned to be attacked. 2, 
FENES'TRA Rotunda (Anatomy) a hole 
in the barrel of the ear that leads to the coch- 
lea, and is covered by a fine membrane cloſed 
in the rift of the hole, L. | 
FEN/NISH 
FEN Ny abounding with fens. 
FEO/DUM laicum (Old Records) a lay- fee, 
or land held in fee from a lay-lord, by com- 


mon ſervices, e to the eccleſiaſtical 


holding in fran voine, L. | 
FEODUM Mlitis (Old Rec.) or 
FEODUM militare, knights fee, which by 
the uſual computation is 480 acres ; 24 acres 
making a wirgate, 4 virgates a hide, and 5 
hides a knight's fee, IJ. . : 
FEOF'FMENT {(Ccmmon Law) the gift or 
rant of honours, caſtles, manours, mel- 
uages, lands or other corporeal vr 1 


FELLINESS (of yellnyy ye, Sar.) fierces 


(Fenalys Sax,) full of, or 
a | 
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ale things of the like nature to another in | 
fee-fimple, i. e. to him and his heirs forever, | 


by the delivery of ſeifin, and the poſſeſſion of 
the thing given, whether the gift be made by 
deed or writing. | | 

 FERIINE (ferinus, L.) of or like wild 


beaſts. | . 
 FERI'O (with Logicians) a mood, when 
the firſt propoſition of a categorical ſyllogiſm 
is an univerſal negative, the ſecond a particu- 
lar negative. | 

FERISON (with Logicians) a term when 
the propoſitions are anſwerable to ferio, as nc 
ſeverity is pleaſant, "wp ſeverity is neceſſary, 
therefore ſomething that is neceſſary is not plea- 
ſant, | | OT; 


body, which being applied to another, pro- 
duces a fermentation therein, as the acid in 
leaven, &c, See Fermentation, 

To be in a FERMENT', to be 
or warm in mind. 


or puff up as leaven or yeaſt does ; to work 


from dregs aud impurities. . 
FERMENTA'TION, an inteſtine motion 

or commotion of the ſmall inſenſible particles 

of a mixt body, arifing without any apparent 


ferments. 


gentle motion of the parts of the blood or 
juice, that is occaſioned by ſomething that 
helps to clarify, exalt and render them more 
fubtil; ſo as to reduce them to a healthful 
and natural ſtate. | 9 | 
FERMEN TATION (with Chymifts) a 
kind of ebullition or bubbling up, raiſed- by 
the ſpirits that endeavour to get out of a mixt 
body; ſo that meeting with groſs earthy parts, 
which oppoſe their paſſage, they ſwell and 
render the liquor thin, till they find their way, 
FER'RET, a little 4 footed animal about 
the ſize of a weaſle, with a long ſnout and 
thick tail, it has but 4 teeth, but with theſe 
it bites mortally ; but being muzzled it is put 
into coney-burroughs to force rabbits out of 
their holes into gins and traps, placed at the 
mouths of the holes. 9 oh 
FERRU'GINOUSNESS (of ferrugineus, 
L.) being like, or of the nature 0 ruſty iron, 
FERRU/RE, a ſhoeing of horſes, F. 
70 FER/RY (probably of yapan, to paſs 
over, or of ferri, L. to be carri 
ner where perſons, horſes, 
are carried o ver. 


ches, &c. 
 FER'TILNESS ( ferti/itas, L.) fruitſulneſs, 
Nentifulneſs. | 


To FER'TILIZE (fertiliſer, F.) to make 
tile, fruicful or weld nia FF 


FERVENT (fervens, L. fervent, F.) I. 


ot, boiling: 2. hot in temper, vehement: 
3 ardent in 


*Votion, 


FERIMENT (in Phyſicts) any kind of 


diſcompoſed 
To FERMENT ( fermentare, L.) to riſe | 


as beer or other liquors do, ſo as to clear itſelf | . 
So from one cloud ſoft ſhow'rs we view, 


mechanical cauſe, as when leaven or yeaſt | 


FERMENTATION (with Phyſicians) any 


a place in | 


piety, warm in zeal, flaming with | 


I 
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Bo ſpake the fer vent angel; but his zel 
None ſeconded, as out of ſeaſon judg d, 
Or fingular and raſh. Milt. Par, Loft, 

FERVENTLV, eagerly, vehemently, witli 

pious ardor, with holy zeal. . i 
FER VID (fervidus, L.) hot, full of heat 

or fervor, vehement, eager. 


FERVIDITY ( ferviditas, L.) fer- 
FER/VIDNESS & veney, great heat, 
eagerneſs, | | 


FER UL (with Surgeons) ſplints or light 
chips made of fine paper glued together, or 
leather, &c, for binding up, looſened or dif. 
jointed bones, after they have been ſet again, 
L, } 9 

FERVOR (fervor, L. ferweur, F.) 1. 
Heat, warmth. | TORR: 7 

Like bright Aurora, whole refulgent ray 

Fortells the fervour of enſuing day, TY 

And warns the ſhepherd with his flocks re- 
treat | | I 

To leafy ſhadows, from the threat*ned heat, 

. | . N. aller 65 
Theſe filver drops, like morning dw, 
Foretell the fervour of the day; 2 


And blaſting light”"nings burſt away. 


—C _—_ 


| il 
2. Heat of mind, zeal, ardor of devotion. 
FER'VOR of the Matrix, a diſeaſe when 
the intire ſubſtance of the womb is extreme 
hot , attended with a pain and heavineſs of 
the loins, a loathing, ſuppreſſion of urine or 
| the like; at the ſame time the patient being 
very defirous of copulation, though by reaſon 
of pain at the ſame time ſhe fears it. | 
FES/TIVOUSNESS (of feftivus, L.) plea- 
ſantneſs, wittineſs, jocularnels, _C 
| FESTOONS 12 
(in Architect.) 
the French call 
them Feſtoons, 
prob, of Feſtus, 
L. merry, jo- 
vial, being uſu- 
ally applied on | 
feſtival occaſions) an ornament cf carved work 
in manner of wreaths or garland (hanging 


thickeſt at the middle, and ſuſpended by the 
two extremes, whence it hangs down perpen- 
dicularly as in the figure, . 

FETCH (in Trade) an over- reaching or 
charging more than ſhould be. 

FETCH, a deception or gloſs upon a mat- 
ter, a ſubtil come oyer, or ſounding of a per- 
ſons intentions, inclinations, &c. by aſking 
queſtions ſeeming not to relate to the matter 
in hand, | =» | 

FETCH bim up (Sea Phraſe) ſignifies give 
chaſe, or purſue a ſhip. | 


\ FETU'IDNESS (of fetidus, L.) ftinking- 
neſs, ill-ſavour. | _ ; 
FEU'DAL 2 (in Old Records) of or be- 


FEO'DAL 5 lor ging to a feud or fee. 
FEU'DA. 
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Holds of a ſovereign in fee, 7, 6. on condition 
of yielding fealty and homage or other ſervice. 
UDS (with Ciuiliant) a volume of the 
civil law, ſo called, becauſe it contains the 
cuſtoms and ſervices, which a vaſſal does to 
His ſovereign prince or lord, for the lands or 
fees that he. holds of him. | | 
An Eſſential FE'VER, is one, the primary 
cauſe of which is in the blood itſelf, and does 
not ariſe as an effect or ſymptom from any 
other diſeaſe in the ſolids or other parts, 

AI Symptomatical FEVER, is one which 
= ariſes as an accident or ſymptom of ſome diſ- 
order that is antecedent to it. 

* , A Diary FEVER, is that which ordinarily 

does not laſt longer than 24 hours. 
4 Hefick FEVER (of earin©-», of eig, 
Gr. habitude) is one that is ſlow and durable, 


_ extenuating and emariating the body by in- 


ſenſible degrees. | 


Putrid FEVER, one arifing from the diſ- |. 


charge of putrid, purulent matter from ſome 
' morbid part, as an ulcer in the lungs. 


Baurnin | a very acute fever 
F profes FEVER 6 attended with a ve- 


Hement heat, intolerable thirft, a dry cough, 
_ a delirium and other violent ſymptoms. 
4 Colliguative FEVER, one wherein the 
whole 


are melted down, and carried off by a D:ar- 
rbœa, Sweat, Urine, &c. | | 


paroxiſm returns every day. 


A double Quotidian FEVER, is one the 
paroxiſm of which comes twice in 24 hours. 
Tertian FEVER, one which returns every 
other day, and is of 2 kinds, legitimate and 
ſpurious. | NS | 
A tegitimate Tertian FEVER, is one that 
laſts only 
abſolute intermiſſion, | 


than 12 hours, and ſometimes 18 or 20 hours. 
A double Tertian FEVER, is one that re- 
turns twice every other day. | 1 
A Quartan FEVER, is one which returns 
\ only every 4th day. | 
=_ A double Quartan FEVER, 
has 2 peroxiſms every 4th day. _ 
A Triple Quartan FEVER, is one that 
Ras 3 paroxiſms every 4th day. "37 
Eruptrve FEVERS, are fuch as, beſides 
the ſymptams common to other fevers, have 
their criſis attended with cutaneous eruptions. 


is one which 


Peſtilential FEVERS, are ſuch as are acute, 


contagious and mortal. . 


Petecbial FEVERS, are a malignant kind 


of ſevers, wherein, beſides the other fevers 
on the 4th day, cr oftner on the 7th day, 
there appear petechiæ or red ſpots like flea- 
dites on the breaſt, ſhoulders and abdomen, 

FE/VERISH, having the ſymↄtoms of a 
fever ; or inclinable to a fever, _ 


+ 


4 

be 

* . 
- 


| ' FEUDATORY, 4 vaſſil or bete ho 


dy is conſumed and emaciated in | 
ſhort time, the ſolid parts and the fat, c. 


| 


12 heurs, and is followed by an 
| | material or bandage for the cloſing up wounds, 
A ſpurious Tertian FEVER, holds longer 
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'FE'VERISHNESS, feveriſh ſymptojn j 
or inclinableneſs to a fever, | 
- FEVILLANTINES (in Cookery) (mal 
tarts filled ER es * EDS 
FEW'NESS (of peapney ye, Sax.) ſmal 
neſs of va oh a M FE | 22888 
F FAU'T (in the ſcale of Muſick) the 
ſeventh or laſt note of the 3 ſeptenaries of the 
Gamut. 1 
FIIBRA, a fibre, a ſimilar part of the ani. 
mal body, called alſo a filament. 
FI'BRES 7 (in Anatomy) are long ſlender 
FI'BERS 5 threads, which being vari- 
ouſly interwoven or wound up, form the va. 
rious ſolid parts of an animal body, or they 
are round, oblong veſſels in an animal, by 
| which the ſpirits are convey'd to all parts of 
the body, fo that the fibres are the ſtamen ot 
matter of an animal. . 

FIBERS (in Botany) threads or hair. like 
ſtrings in plants, roots, &c. 
The FIBRES are by Anatomiſts diſtinguiſh 
into 4 kinds, as carnous or fleſpy, nervous, 
tendinous, and offeous or bony ; which again 
are divided, according as they are ſituated, 

into | 882 
Diret longitudinal FIBRES, thoſe are ſuch 
as proceed in right-lines. | 
Tranſverſe FIBRES, are 
the longitudinal ones. | 
Obligue FIBRES, are ſuch as croſs or in. 
terſect them at unequal angles. | 


ſuch as go acroſs 


 -| _. Muſcular FIBRES, are ſuch whereof the 
A Ruotidian FEVER, is one where the 


muſcles or fleſhy parts of the body are com- 
poſed, theſe are called motive fibres. 
|. Nervous FIBRES, are thoſe minute threads 
| whereof the nerves are compoled, theſe are 
alſo called ſenſitive fibres. x: 
FI'BULA,. a button, Lo > 
FIBULAÆ Us (Anatomy) a muſcle of the 
leg called Peronæus primus, I. 
FlBULA (with ancient Surgeons) a fort of 


concerning which authors differ. Guido fayy 
that theſe fibula's were made of iron circles, 
as it were ſemicircles crooked backwards on 
both fides, the hooks whereof being faſtenel 
on both fides to the gaping wound, anſwered 
exactly one another. Celfus ſays, that luis 
were made of a needle- full of ſoft · untuiſte 
filk or thread, wherewith they ſewed the In 
of the gaping wound together. 

FIBULA (with Anatomiſts) the leſſer and 
outer bone of the leg, the focile minus. Hit: 
pocrates uſes, the word for that part only 0 
the bone that forms the outer ancle, perhafs 
3 they uſed to buckle their ſhoes in that 

ace. | | 
FICK/LENESS, inconſtancy, yariablenely 
wavering in mind, changeable humour. 

FIC'TILENESS (of p&ilis, L. ) carthint 
or the being made of earth, as earthen yellely 
of the quality of earth, = | 

FICTITIOUSNESS (of Gi, I 


| feignedneſs, counterfeitneſs, abulouſneſ, | 


| rove ani 
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' heRor or bully, F. 


 eurſtneſs, ſternneſs, beſtial fury. 


tove and ramble up and down) a roving or 


» IDDLING (of fdlev, Tet.) playing 
wpon a fiddle 3 alſo doing or ating triflingly.. 


FIDEJUS'SOR (in Civil Law) a ſurety, | 


one who is a pledge. and ſurety for another, 
eſpecially in a pecuniary affair, s 

FIDEL!ITY | {fdelitas, L. fidelire, F.) 
faithfulneſs, integrity, honeſty. 

FIDU/CIAL (fiducialis, L. truſty, ſure. 

FIDUCIARY ({fiduciarins, L.) truſty, 
ſure 3 alſo taken upon truſt, ſo as to be re- 
ſtored again. | es: | 

FIE (V! F. vab! L.) an interjection de- 
noting diſapprobation on account of abſurdity, 
obſcenity, Cc. Rs. 
FIELD Offcers (in an Army) are ſuch as 
have the power and command over a whole 
regiment, wiz. Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Major ; but thoſe whoſe commands reach no 
farther than a troop, are not ſield - officers. 
FIELD of 4 Painting, the ground of it, 
FIELD Works (in Fortif.) are works thrown 
up by an army in the beſieging of a fortreſs ; 
or by the beſieged in defence of the place. 

FIE'RABRAS (i. e. fierce at arms) an 


FIERCENESS ( ferocitas, L. ferocite, F.) 


FI'ERINESS (Fy niegneyy, Sax.) fiery 
or furious nature or quality, 7 | 
FIERY (Fynicz, Sax.) hot, furious, haſty, 


"JD | 
FIFE, a county in Scotland, &, 
FIFE (fre, F.) a ſort of wind muſick, a 
mel pies e tn: 
FIGA'RY, (2. d. vagary, of vagari to 


roaming about; alſo a caprice or whimſey. 
FIGHT/ER (of gyhz of peohzan, Sax.) 
one who fights. F 
Jones FIGHTS = Sea) are where the 
enemies ſhip does not ſtand the battle, but is 
continually chas'd. We Fe I v2; 
FIG'URAL Numbers 2 are ſuch num- 
FiG'UVRATIVE Numbers & bers as do or- 
dinarily repreſent ſome geometrical figure, and 
are always conſidered in relation thereto, be- 
ing either /ineary, ſuperficial or ſolid, ay 
FIG'URANCE (figurantia, L.) an ex- 
gas, figuring, or drawing forms or ſhapes, 
c 


| 


FIG'URATE Deſcant (with Muſ.) is that 


be termed the rhetorical part of muſick, in- 
almuch as here are brought in all the variety 


of points, ſyncopes, figures, and whatever 


elſe is capable of affording an ornament to 
the compoſition, oe? A 
FIG'URATE counterpoint (in Mu.) that 


wherein there is a mixture of diſcords along 
with the concords. | 8 


FIGURA'TION, a faſhioning, a reſem- 
ance, a ſhape ; alſo a chimerical viſion, L. 
FIGURATION (with Rhetoricians) a fi- 


wherein diſcords are intermix'd with the con- 
cords, call'd alſo forid deſcant, and may aptly attacks 


bare in which there is a repreſentation of the 


* 
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manners and paſſions of men, either to their 


iſe or reproach. ; ; | 
FIGN]RATIVE (fgurativus, L.) of or 


pertaining to, or ſpoken by way of figure, or 
that reaches under ſome obſcure reſemblance. 


FIGURATIVE Stile, is one which abounds ® , 


in figures. 


FIC'URATIVELY (fegurement, F. ga- 
rative, L.) after a figurative manner, or 
ſpoken by way of figure. | | 

FIGURE (in Theology) the myſteries repre· 


ſented vr delivered obſcurely to us under cer : 
tain types in the Ol Teftament, 


FIGURE (with Grammar.) an expreſſion - 


which deviates from the common and na- 


tural rules of grammar; either for the ſakes 
of elegancy or brevity, as when any word is 
left to be ſupplied by the reader, &c. 
Regular FIGURE, is one which is equila- 
teral and equĩangulaa. . 
3 FIGURE, is that which is not 
o FR | £ * 
FIGURE (in Conict:] is the rectangle 
made under the latus rectum and tranſuerſum 


in the Hyperbola, 


FIGURE (in ArcbiteFure) ſculpture, re- 
preſentation of things made on ſolid matter. 

FIGURE (in Painting, Dratving, &c.) the 
lines and colours which form the repreſenta- 
tion of a man or any thing elfe., n 

FIGURE (in Doedag) the ſeveral ſteps 


| which the dancers make m order and cadence, 


which mark divers figures on the floor. 

FIGURE (in Rhetorick) is when a word is 
uſed to ſignify a thing which is not proper to 
it, and which uſe has applyed to ſomething 
elſe; then that manner of expreſſion is figura- 


tive 3 or figures are manners of expreſſion di. 
tinct from thoſe that are natural and common. 


FIG'URES (in Rbetorick) are not to be 


looked upon only as certain terms invented by 


Rbhetoricians for the ornament of their dif- 


courſes God has not denied to the ſoul what 


he has granted to the body; as the 

knows how to repel injuries, & the 3 
defend itſelf as well, and it is not by nature 
immoveable, when it is attacked; all the 
figures which the foul makes uſe of in diſ- 
courſe, when it is moved, have the fame ef- 


| fect as the poſtures of the body. Figures in 


diſcourſe are as proper to defend the mind, as 
poſtures are to defend the body in corporeal 


Teearrical FIGURES (among Rbetoricians) 


are ſuch as bad orators affect when they mea- 


ſure their words, and give them a cadence to 
tickle the ears; tho* they figure their diſ- 
courſes, yet it is with ſuch figures, which be- 
ing compared to thoſe that are ſtrong and per- 
ſuaſive, are like the poſtures in a dance to 
thoſe in a battle. The art and affectation that 


| appears in à painted diſcourſe, ſays a certain 


author, are not the character of a ſoul truly 


| touch'd with the things it ſpeaks of, but 


under no concern at all, ; 
D d n FIGURES. 


* 
7 N 1 


- "FIGURES of Diſcourſe, are extraordinary 
ways of ſpeaking, very different from the com- 
mon and natural. © ' . 

- FIGURES of Words (among Rbetoricians) 
are quite different from figures of diſcourſe ; 
For figures of diſcourſe are produced chiefly by 

the agitations of the ſoul ; figures of words 
are the calmneſs and ſtudy of the mind. A 
figure of words conſiſts ſometimes in the re- 
petition of the ſame word, the fame letter, 
and the fame found, which, tho? it is often 
difagreeable, yet never ſhocks when the repe- 
tition is made with art. This repetition is 
made ſometimes in the beginning of ſentences, 
- ſometimes in the middle, and ſome:imes in the 
end of ſentences, | 13 2 
FIG'URED ( figure, F. figuratus. L. ) re- 
preſented, having figures or forms drawn up- 
oa t. | | 
FI'LCHER (an flon, F.) a private thief, 


- FILET. with Botanifis) is uſed to ſignify 


thoſe threads that are uſually found in the 
middle of flowers, as the Lily, Tulip, Se. 
FIL!IALNESS (of Fliatio, L.) tonſhip. 
FILLET (lum, L. fillet, F.) the fleſny 
part of the leg of a calf, ſheep, &c. adjoin- 
eee be i Ls 2 * 
FILLET (in Anat.) the extremity of the 
membranous ligament under the tongue, more 
commonly called the Frænum or bridle. 
F FIULETS. (with Painters) a little rule or 
riglet of leaf-gold drawn over certain mould- 
ings, or on the edge of frames, pannels, &c. 
. FIL'/LETED (of filet, F. of filum, L. a 
thread) having a fillet or fillets 
FILLIGRANE (of fam and granu m, L.) 


a kind of inrichment on gold and filver, deli- | 


cately wrought in manner of little threads or 
grains, or both intermix'd, | 5 
To FIL/LIP (probably 7. fly up) to throw 
up⸗a piece of money with one's finger and nail; 
alſo to hit with the ſame method. OW 


lity, or abounding with films or thin ſkins. 
_ FiILMYY (Filmic, Sax, probably of vela- 
men, L.) having or being full of films. 
FIL'TERED ( filtre, F, of filtrum, a 
_ FIL/iTRATEDY ſtrainer, L.) ftrained 
through a paper, cloth, e.. 
FILTH'I 
thy manner. 


. 


LY (of Fil. lic, Sax.) after a fl- 


dirtineſs, impurity, obſceneneis, naſtinels, 


c. OY, 
FILTHY {Fi:$*, Sax.) dirty, baſe, im- 
pure, naſty, obſcene. wr as 
FINALLY (finalement, F. finaliter, L.) 
in the laſt place, in the erd, 
FIND/IBLENESS (of findibilis, L.) capa- 
bleneſs of being cleft, | 5 
FI'NENESS (F neſſe, L.) ſpruceneſs, gay- 
reſs in eloaths; alſo thinneſs and ſmallneſs of 
threads in cloth, Cc. | 


, FINES for Alienation (Law term) were 


 FILM'INESS {of Film, Sax.) filmy qua- 


0 FILTH/INESS (FilSineppe, Fox. * 


FT 

chief, for licence to alien or make over their 
lands to others. | | 
A FINE Executed (in Lrw) is ſuch, as 
of its own ſorce gives a preſent poſſeſſion fat 
leaſt in Lago) to a cognizee, ſo that he needs 
no writ of babere facias ſeiſinam, for executing 
the ſame, but may enter. | 

A FINE Executory (in Lav) is ſuch as cf 
its own force does not execute the poſſeſſion in 
the cognizee. | 

A fingle FINE (in Law) one by which 
nothing is granted or rendered back again 


der back either of ſome rent, common, or 
other thing out of the land, @c. to all or 
ſome of the cognizors for ſame eftate, limit - 


ing thereby the remainder to ſtrangers, not 


named in the writ or covenant. 
FINE Drawing, a rentering, a fine and 
| imperceptible ſewing up the parts of a elcth, 


[Se. torn or rent in the dreſſing, wear- 


ing, Se. „ „ | 
FINES/SE, fineneſs, that peculiar delicacy 
perceived in works of the mind; alſo the 
niceſt, moſt ſecret or ſublime parts of any art 
or ſcience, F, 5 | 
FIN'ICALNESS (prob. of fin or fineſſe, F.) 
affetedneſs in dreſs. 15 


— 


FIN'ISHING (with Arcbitects) is frequent- 
ly applied to a Croguning, Croter, &c. raiſed 
over a piece of building to terminate, com- 
pleat or finiſhit. 1 TY 
FINITE'NESS (of fin:itzs, L.) bounded- 
neſs, determinateneſs, | N | 
FINIU'TEUR (in {talian, riding Academies) 
a-term uſed importing the end of a career or 
courſe, TE 
FINITIVE (Anitivus, L.) defining. 
FIRE (Fyne, Sax. wye, Gr.) 


to be a company of particles of the third ele- 


ment, moved with the moſt rapid motion 


imaginab.e;z or a lucid and fluid body, con- 
fiſting of earthy particles, moſt ſwittly mov- 
| ed by the matter of the firſt element, upon 
which they ſwim, as it were. 
Fire js not only propagated ſeveral ways, 
where there is none. 1. By collecting the 
ſun's rays in a convex glaſs, which will ſet tire 
to that point on which the rays fall, provic- 
| ed it to be a combuſt ble matter, i. e. ſuch as 
will burn. 2. By ſtriking flints one againſt 
the other or againſt ſteel. 3. By rubbing wocd 
or iron, or any other ſolid body, a great while 
togeth:r and very hard, at laſt ir will take 
fire; alſo, by winding cords about a ſtick, aud 
ſwittly twitching them this way and that way, 
wii ſet them on fie. Some hard canes ſiruck 
with a tobacco-pipe, will force out fire. 
As to the effects of fire, they are various 


certain fines paid to the king by his tenants in 


. 


as the matter that feeds it. It fire be e 


by the cognizecs to the cognizors or any of 
them, | | 


A double FINE, contains a grant and ren- 


FIN'ISHER (celui qui finit, F. finitor, I.) 
one who finiſhes, ends, or makes compleat. 


FIRE (with Naturalifts) is by ſome defined 
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wood or looſer materials, they begin to fame; ] FIRE-BARE 2 (of Fy ne bean nan, Sar.) 

t to excite a flame, both the fire and com- FIRE-BOOT\ a fort of beacon to be ſet 
buſtible matter muſt have the adyantage of a | on the higheſt hill in every hundred through- 
reaſonable free air, or elſe the fire is choaked | out the kingdom of England. | PR. 
and goes out. And tho' a place is not wholly | Elementary FIRE is ſuch as it exiſts in 
without air, yet if that air have no commu- | Pure FIRE itſelf, and which we 
nication with the open air, ſo as to go back - properly call fire; of itſelf it is inperceptibie, 
ward and forward thro' ſome paſſage, the ma- | and only diſcovers itſelf by certain effects 
terials ſet on fire muſt go out; whereas fire | which it produces in bodies. 
in an open place will continye to burn till all Common FIRE 7 is that which exiſts in 
the fewel is ſpent. A lighted candle quickly | Culinary FIRE & ignited bodies, or is ex- 
goes out in a glaſs ſo well ſtopt that no air can | cited by the former in combuſtible matter, 


come into it. Potential F IRE, is that contained in cauſtick 


FIRE {according to the ancient Philoſophers) | medicines, 1 | 
was accounted an element in nature, created | FIRE-Worhkers, labourers or under-officers 
with the quality of heating, burning or deſtroy- | to the fire- maſters, i 
ing whatever had too great a mixture of it;; bee! FIRE (with Chymifts) one that is 
but according to the modern Philoſopby, it is | lighted all round a crucible or other veſſel, to 
defined to be only the effect of a violent or heat it all alike. l | | 3 
rapid motion, excited in or v pon the conſum- Olympick FIRE, js that of 
ing body, ſo that whatever 
burns, is called fire. 1 Au FIRE (with Surgeons) is 2 hot iron. 

FIRE (Metaphorically) is us'd to ſignify FIRE-Maſter (in our Train of Artillery) an 
courage, ſpirit, metal, vivacity or briſſcneſs | officer who gives directions, and the propor- 
in mankind, or animals; and at other times | tions of the ingredients for all the compoſitions 
it is us'd of the matter of fire, as coals, | of fire-works, Do | 
wood and other combuſtibles, by the name of | FIRE Stone, a ſtone uſed about chimneys 
firing. 5 | wo or fire hearths, which receives, retains, and 

Greek FIRE, a compoſition of combuſtible | alſo emits heat. . | 
matter compounded by one Callinicus, an engi- | FIRE-Eater, a ſort of charlatan, or one 
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neer of Heliopolis in Syria, in the ſeventh cen- | who pretends to eat fire before ſpectators at 
tury, in order to deſtroy the Saracens ſhips, | ſhews. „ e : 
which was by that means effected by the ad- FIRE-Weorks, are preparations made of N 
miral of the emperor Pogonatus's fleet, and | gun- powder, ſulphur, and other inflammable 5 
zoooo men deſtroy l. ingredients on occaſion of publick rejoicings, 
The ingredients of this compoſition or fire | Oc. . W 
led- were Sulpbur, Naphthe, Pitch, Gums, Wild-FIRE, a ſort of artificial or factitious 
Bitumen and other drugs; and the property | fire, which will burn even under water; aud 3 
ies of it was that it would burn briſkeſt in water; alſo with greater violence than out of it. 1 
r or and would diffuſe it ſelf on all ſides, according Walking FIRE, a Jack in a Lantborn, or VN 
to the impreſſion given it. It was not to be Will in a Wiſp. N 9 1 
quench'd by any thing but oil or a mixture off St. Anthony's FIRE, a certain diſeaſe. | 
| vinegar, urine and ſand, In the uſing of it Degrees sf FIRE (with Cbymiſts) are five, 0 
ined it was blown out of long tubes of copper, or ſhot The frft d gree is equal to the natural heat 1 
ele- it out of croſs bows or other ſpringy inſtru- | of a human bydy, or that of a hen hatching 1 
tion e; 3 | her eggs. | 88 0 
con- FIRE of London, a dreadful conflagration | The ſecond degree, is ſuch as gives a perſon 
nov- in the year 1666, which began the ſecond of | pain, but does not deſtroy or conſame the 
upon September, in Pudding- lane, and in three days | parts, as that of a ſcorching ſun. . 
ſpace conſumed 78 pariſh-churches, 5 chapels, | The third degree, is that of boiling water, 
ways, and beſides halls and the Exchanges, 13202 | which ſeparates and deſtroys the parts of bo- 
; the houſes ; the whole loſs valued at 9905000 | dies. 5 e 
et fire pounds ſterling. | 5 The fourth degree, is that which melts me- 
ovid · FIRE, as to give the fire to a horſe, is to | tals and deſtroys every thing elſe. 5 05 
ch 28 apply the firing-iron red hot to ſome preter- The fifth degree, is that whereby gold is 
gainſt natural ſwelling, in order to diſcuſs it. | made to emit fumes and evaporate. | | 
wood FIRE Sbips, are ſbips charged with arti- | FIR'KIN-Man, one who buys ſmall beer of f 
while ficial fire-works, who having the wind of an | the brewer, and ſells it again to his cuſtomers. 
| take enemy's ſhip, grapple her and ſet her on fire. FIRM (firmus, L.) 1. Strorg, not eaſily | 
„ and FIRE-POTS (with Enginecrs) are ſmall | pierced or ſhaken, hard, oppoſed to ſoft: 2. 1 
Wa, earthen pots, into which is put a grenade | conſtant, ſteady, reſolute, fixed, unſhaken. [1 
ſtruck filled with powder, and covered with a piece; The man that's reſolute and juſt, 1 
of parchment and two matches laid acroſs | Firm to his principles and truft, 1 
zarious lighted, which is to be thrown by a bandle of Nor hopes nor fears can blind. | in 
ſet to match, to buin what they deſign to ſet | | | Waiſh. 1 
wovs ire to, | 5 
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FPIRMNEs5, ſtability, hardneſs, folidity, | 


and tenementslet tohim, ad frmam, Lawterm. 
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PN Z ING (eis, F.) a breaking wind 
backwards without a noiſ. 

To FIRM: (Amo, L.) 1. To fettle, con- 
firm, to eſtabliſh, to fix. 
Oh thou, whofree' me from my doubtful ſtate, - 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate 
Be preſent ſtill; O goddeſs, in our aid 
Proceed, and frm thoſe omens thou haſt made. 

in Pope's Stat. 


2. To fix without wand' ring. 
FIRMAMENT Hrmamentum, L.) the ſky, 
the heavens. 185 | 
The firmament expanſe of liquid, pure, 

Tranſparent, elemental air, diffus dd 1} 

In circuit to the uttermoſt convex _ 
Of this great round. Mitt. Par. Loſt. 


Keadineſs, conſtancy, reſolution. 
FIRMA (in the Practick in Scotland) a 
duty which the tenant pays to his landlord, 


FIR MAN (in India, or the Mogul 's coun | phins naiant in pale, between two pair of lu · 


try) a paſſport or permit granted to foreign 
veſſels to trade within their juriſdiction. 
FIR MARV, a farmer's right to the lands 


FIR'ME (Old Rec.) a farm or land and te- 
nements, hired at a certain rate, 
 _FIRMINESS (in a Philofopbical Senſe) ac- 

cording to Mr. Boyle, conſiſts, in that the 


particles which compoſe ſuch bodies as are | 


commonly called firm or ſolid, are pretty 
groſs, and are either ſo much at reft, or fo 
entangled one with anotker, that there is a 
mutual coheſion, or ſticking together of their 
parts, ſo that they cannot flow from, ſlide 
_ over, or ſpread themſelves every way from 
done another, as the parts of fluid bodies can, 
or it is defined to be a conſiſtence or that ſtate 
of a body, wherein its ſenſible parts are ſo 


united together, that a motion of one part | 


Induces a motion of the reſt. 


FIRST Fruits, the profits of ſpiritual Jiv- | 


Ings for one year, which in old time were 
given to the Pope throughout Chriſtendom, but 
| here in England, tranſlated to the king, by 
| Nat. 260f Henry VIII. and queen Anne, in the 
third year of her reign, granted that whole 
revenue to ſettle a fund for the augmentation 
of the poor clergy. OW, | 
FIRST Fruits (among the Jeu) were the 
firſt produce of a corn, and other fruits, 
alſo of man or beaſts, which they were com- 
manded to offer to God to ſanctify and pro- 
cure a bleſſing on the reſt of the product. 
F FISC {fſcus, L.) the treaſury of a prince 
or ſtate; or that to which all things due to 
the publick do fall. N 15 
Green FISH, is what has been lately ſalted 
and ſtill remains moiſt. ; | 
Red FISH, is ſome freſh fiſh broiled on a 
 grlliron, then fryed in oil, and afterwards 
bar elled up in ſome proper liquor, 
Oviparcus FISHES, ſuch as produce their 
kiud by eggs or ſpawn. | 


Viviparous FISHES, ſuch as produce their 


ib and Salt. fſp-mongers, 
They are ſix wardens (the 


* 


* 


| Fuviatile FISHES, river fiſh. | 
Cetaceous FISHES, thoſe of the whale king, 


thornbacks, &c. 


FIYSH-MONGER (Fipc-manxene, Sax, 
a ſeller of fiſh. | e ) 


two companies, the Stock- 


who united Anno 1536. 


firſt of which is called the 
prime wardens) 28 affiſt- 
ants, and 222 upon the 
lvery ; their fine is about 
141. They are the 4th 
of the 12 companies, | 
Their armorial enfigns are azure, three do]. 


cies ſalterwiſe proper crowned or, on a chief 
gules, ſix keys in three ſaltires (the ward end 
upwards) as the crowns. 'The creſt on a hel- 
met and torce, two arms ſupporting an im- 
perial crown upon the ſecond. The ſupporters 
a merman and maid, the firſt armed, the lat- 
ter with a mirror in her left hand proper, 
The motto, All worſhip be to God alone. 
FIS'SILE (/#lis, L.) that may be cleft. 
_ FISSILENESS (of Alis, L.) aptneſs to be 
cleaved. _ | 5 
FSK ING, running about here and there, 
flirting from place to place. 
FIS!TULATED (f/ulatus, L.) having a 
fiſtula. Sf SY 
FIS TV Cuff, blows with the fiſt. 


tween nature and the diſeaſe» 


be FITS of to, to beſeem. FLig 
FITS of eaſy Reflection of the Rays of Light 
| (in Opticłs) 105 — the LE to be 
reflected at any time, Sir Iſaac Newton. ' 
FITS of eaſy Tranſmiſſion (in Opticks) the 
diſpoſition of the rays of light to be tranl- 
mitted. Sir Iſaac Newton. | 
FIVE (Fif, Sax.) V, or 8. 
FIVE-FOLD (Fif-ſeald, Sax.) five times 
as much, 7 Ls 


| FIVE-FOOT, a fort of ſea · inſect, called 


alſo a ſtar-fiſh. ; | 
To FIX (Fxum, ſup, of figere, L. Her, 
F. ) to faſten, to ſet, to appoint, _ 
IX/ED (aus, L. fixe, F.) faſtentd, 
ſettled, ſet, appointed. | 5 
FIX!EDNESS 70 a thing, cloſe application, 
attachment, &c, Cie 
FIXEDNESS (with Chymifts) a quality 0 
poſite to volatility. _ 3 
FIXT Bodies (in the general) are ſuch ® 
neither fire nor any corroſive has ſuch effect") 
as to reduce or reſolve them into their comp®* 
nent elements, 7. e. abſolutely to deſtroy them. 


kind alive. | 


| FIXT Bodies (with Cyndi) fuch Jo 


Cartilaginous FISHES, ſuch as have many 
| cartilage or griſtles, as thornbacks, & c. 
Spinous FISHES, ſuch as have prickles, aq 


FISH-MONGERS, they were formerly 


AFIT (9: d. a fight) it being a conflict be · 
To FIT (beyizzan, Sax,) to agree with, 
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the violence of the fire without evaporating. f top or top of the main- maſt: the wie 44. 
FLA BIN Ess (probably of /abilis, L.] miral carries his on the fore - top, and the rear 
wet things being commonly ſo) limberneſs, | Admiral his on the mizzen- top. | 


fe. France, and Ireland. This is never carried To beave out a FLAG, is to put it aboard. bs, 
to be but by the ſovereign prince himſelf, his high | FLAG Officers, are thoſe wha command 105 
admiral or commiſſion. the ſeveral ſquadrons of a fleet, as admirals, 17 
here, Another FLAG Roya! (of Englard) is I vice-admirals, and rear-admirals, | f mM 
quaterly, the firſt and fourth quarter counter- | FLAGS (with Falconers) the feathers in * 
ing a quartered, In which the firſt and fourth | the wings of an hawk, next the principal ones. * 
| azure, three flower-de-luces, Or. The royal | FLAG/GING (Fleo gan, Sax, or flagge- A 
| arms of France, quartered with the imperial | ren, Dut.) hanging down, growing limber, „ 
Ct be · enſigns of England, which are in the ſecond | weak or feeble. 1 i 
| and third gules, eight /ions paſſant, gardant in | FLAC OV (of Fleogan, Sax.) limber, bh, 
with, pale; or in the ſecond place within a dauble Sc.) alſo full of flags or river-grafs. by 
LY ireſſure counter flower-de-luce, Or, a lion ram- | FLAGITIOS'ITY .. . (flagitiofuas, L.) 1 
Light fant gules, for the royal arms of Scotland.  FLAGIVTIOUSNESS S outrageous wick 9 
to be In the ſecond place, azure an Triſb harp, Or, | edneſs. Lg 1 | 1 
n. ſtringed argent for the royal enſigns of Ireland. FLA'GRANT (flagrans, L.) very hot, i. 
s) the But ſometimes there is an alteration, as in | eager or earneſt; alſo notorious, infamous > 9 
tranſ· ſiting the Eagliſb arms before the French and | alſo evident, manifeſt, 1 ng 
the like. „ ” | FLA'GRANTLY ( fagranter, L. earneſt- þ 
Unzon FLAG (of England) is gules charged | ly, ardeatly ; alſo notoriouſly, manifeſtly, Cc. " 
e times with theſe words. FLA'GRANTNESS (fagrantia, L.) 
FOR THE PROTESTANT RELI- | gamingneſs, glitteringneſs, ardentneſs of de- 9 
called GION, AND FOR THE LIBERTY OF | gre, earneſtneſs; alſo notorieuſneſs. Tt 1 
ENGLAND. 1 I FLAGRA'TION, a flaming, burning, - jj 
un, FLAG (of the admiral of England) is red, | glittering, an ardent defire, L. *s 4 
| charged with an anchor argent, ſet in pale, To FLARE (probably of Fare, L. to blow) T 
aſtened, entangled in, and wound about with a cable | to ſweal or melt away as a candle does. 1 
of the ſame. ; | FLA'KINESS, the having flakes ; flak y 4 
ication, Jack FLAG (of England) is blue, charged quality. | 1 
with a ſaltire argent, and a croſs gules, broder- | FLA'K.Y (probably of floceus, L. a lock ß 
lity op⸗ ed argent. 5 | wool) in flakes or thin ſlices. 5 | 
| FLAG (of an Engliſp Merchantſhip) is red, | - FLAM/BEAU, a torch made of wax, F. 1 
ſuch 1 with a Frank quarter argent, charged with a] FLAME (in a figurative ſenſe) an ardent F 
ffect on crols gules. . wp affection or paſſion ; alſo a raging anger; con- 1 
comp0* FLAGS, are the colours that the admirals | fuſion. | 
then. BW of a fleet carry on their tops, and are marks | FLAMET 7 a large wild fowl of the 
7 of diſtinction, both of officers and nations. | FLAM'MANT 5 ſiae of a wild gooſe, 


coaſts of Barbary, bear a fix cornered flag. 


ſs and moiſtneſs; oppoſite to ſtiffneſs. 
Acc T (of faccidus, L. flaſ- 
' FLAC'CIDNESS F gue, F.) flagingneſs, 
limberneſs, weakneſs, aptneſs to hang down. 
FLACCYDITY (in Phyfick) a diſorder of 
the fibres. or ſolid parts of the body, oppoſite 
to rigidity or ſtiffneſs, | 


FLAGS, are enſigns or tokens of royalty, | 


and for diſtinction of nations, Ic. as to their 
form, all enſigns of war were ſaid to be ex- 
tended on croſs ſtaves, but the Saracens upon 
their ſiezing on the kingdom of Spain, had 
their flags made pointed or triangular. 2 0 
The pirates of Algiers and all along the 


It is gules charged with a moreſk's head, coifed 
with its turban, &c. 1 

The French flag is blue, charged with a 
white croſs and the arms of France. 


Merchants ſhips uſually bear their flags on 


the mizzen maſt with the arms of the city 
they belong to. EE 
FLAG Royal (of England) or ſtandard royal 
ought to be yellow (=. or) as ſome ſay; or, 
as others, argent or white. It is charged with 
2 quartered eſcutcheon of England, cotland, 


When they are to hold a council of war at 
ſea, if it be to be held on board the admiral, 


the flag hangs in the main-/browds ; if on 
board the vice-admiral, in the fore. proud, 
and if on board the rear-admiral, in the miz- 


| wen-ſhroepds, | 
Commanders of ſquadrons carry their flags 
on the mizzen-maſt when in the body of 2 


fleet, and on the main- maſt when they com- 
mand a party. It is to be open two-thirds 
of its height, and terminate in a point. 
To leer a FLAG I is to take it in or pull 
To firike a FLAG f it down upon the cap. 
And this is a reſpect due from all ſhips or flests, 


that are inferior, either in reſpect of right of 


ſovereignty, place, &c. and ſignifies. an ac- 


knowledgement and ſubmiſſion, when they 


happen to meet with any that are juſtly their 
ſuperiors ; it is alſo a ſignal of yielding, 
And in the caſe of ſovereignty in the nar- 


row ſeas of Britain, it has been long claim'd 


and made good by our kings, that if any 
ſhip of any nation, meeting with an admiral 


of England, ſhall not acknowledge his fove- 


 reignty, by this ſignal of taking in her flags, 


An Admiral carries his flag on the main 


ſhe may and is to be treated as an enemy. 


the 
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the legs and wings of which are very long, 
and its ſcent ſo exquiſite and fight ſo quick, 
that it is difficult to be ſhot ; fo that the 
fowlers are forced to get the wind of them, 
and to creep along covered with an ox-hide till 
they come within gun-ſhot. | 
| FLA'MEN (ſo called of filamen, a woollen 
thread that was uſually tied about their tem- 
ples) a ſort of prieſts among the Romans, 
FLA'MING {flammans, L.) blazing ; alſo 
notorious. | 
FLA'MINGLY, notoriouſly, egregiouſly. 
F LA MMI'GEROUS. (flammigerus, L.) 
bearing or procuring flames. | 
 FLAMMIVOMOUS (flammivomus, L.) 
that vomits or throws out flames. | 
FLANK (flanc, F.) a fide, | 
To FLANK (fanquer, F.) to firengthen 


the flank or fide, | 1 | 
FLANK (in Fortification) is that part of 
the rampart that joins the face and the cour- 
tine, comprehended between the angle of the 
courtine, and the angle of the ſhoulder, &c, 
and is the principal defence of a place. 
_ FLANK oblique (in Fortification ) that 
Second FLANK 5 part of the courtine, 
where the men can ſee to ſcower the face of 


the oppoſite baſtion; being the diſtance be- 


tween the lines fichant and razant. 
FLANK retired ? (in Fortification) is one 
Loro FLANK of the platforms of the 
Caſemate, and is ſometimes called the covered 
flank, This is generally called the Caſemate, 
when there is only one platform retired to- 
Wards the capital of the baſtion, and covered 
o She 
_» FLANKS (in the Manage) the ſides of a 
horſe's buttocks, | Det 
To FLAP (probably of flabbe, Du. or fla- 


' bella, L.) to flap or ſtrike with the hand, or 


to fly flap as butcher's do, —— 
A FLAP, a blow or ſtroke with the open | 
hand, or ſome broad thing, 8 

FAP PING (probably of flacceſcens, L.) 
hanging down with limberneſs. Oo 


FLARING, ſtaring in the face; alſo open, 
_ expoſed, &c. alſo waſting or conſuming waſte- | 


tully, as a candle. 


FLA SHIN Ess (not improbably of flacci- 


dus, L.) unſavourineſs in taſte; alſo want of 
folidity or ſubſtance in diſcourſe. as 
A FLASK (flaſque, F.) a caſe for gun. 
powder, os „ 
A FLASK (in Gunnery) a bed in the car- 
riage of a piece of ordnance. | 


FLAT, inſipid, unfavoury, having loſt its | 


briſk, pungent taſte. e 
FLAT in the fore-ſail (Sea term) means, 
hale in the fore-ſail by the ſheet, as near the 
tip's fide as poſſible; this is done when a ſhip 
wi:l not fall off from the wind. 
FLA'TLY, plainly, poſitively. | 
FLATS (in Mufick) a kind of additional 


remedy the deſects of mufical inſtrument:. 

FLAT'NESS (of plat, F. according to Me« 
nagius of patulus, open, ſpreading) planeneſi, 
broadneſs, ſpreadingneſs. '— 
FLAT!TERER (un flateur, F. of flater, 
L.) one that praiſes more than is deſerves, a 


cajoler, &c. 


 FLAT'ULENTNESS (of flatulentus, L] 


| windineſs, flatulency. 


FLA!/TOUSNESS {flatuoſite, F.) windi 
neſs, windy quality. 

FLAUNT/ING (probably of vaunt, v nut. 
in Fl.) giving one's if airs, taking ſtate upon 
one, gawdy and ſtately in apparel. | 

FLA'VOURING, the giving any thing a 
flavour or good ſcent, 

FLA/VOURLESS, not having any flavour 
or good ſcent. | | 

FLA'VOURY (probably of favour, Sp. 
mutato in Fl.) palatable, having a good reliſh, 
ſpoken of wine, Sc. | 

FLAW (probably of flo, Sax. fragment 
or flag, Brit. a ſegment, or Flean, Sax, the 
white of the eye) a defect in precious ton 


| metal, &c, alſo a little ſkin that grows at 


the root of one's nails, 
FLAW'Y, having flaws. | 
FLAXEN (of Fleax, Sax.) made of flax, 
To FLAY. See To Flea, 
FLEER'ING (of leering, Dan.) looking 
diſdainfully or ſaucily. : 
FLEET (of Flean, Sax. to fly) ſwift. 
FLEET (Fleoz, Sax.) a place where the 
Yo Soo a 
 FLEET'ING (of ylean, Sax. to fly, or 


ufieten, Du. or flietten, Teut.) paſſing away | 


continually, as time, Ic. moving away con- 
tinvally from place to place. 
FLEETNESs, fleeting quality; allo 
ſwiftneſs. 3 5 
 FLEG'MATICKNESS (of flegmatique, 
F. pblegmaticus, L. of $hzymariu;, Gr.) ber 
ing troubled with flegm, flegmatick quality, 
FLEM'ISH of Plyma, Sax.) belonging to 
the Flemings or Dutch, 4 
Mu ſculous ; ſuch as is the fub- 


Fibrous SFLESH A fiance of the heart 
Fiſtular and other parts. 


Parencbymous FLESH, ſuch as that of the 
lungs, liver and ſpleen, was thought to be by 
the ancients ; but this has been found to be 
erroneous, _ | 

Viſcerous FLESH, ſuch ag that of the 
| ſtomach and guts. TO ro es 

Glandulous FLESH, ſuch as that of the 
tonſiis, the pancreas, the breaſts, &c. 

Spurious FLESH, as that of the lips, gums, 
the glans of the penis, &c. ſo called, becauſe 
it is of a conſtitution different from all 
_._ TD 
FLESH INESS r Sax.) fulneſs of 
fleſh, having much fleſh. : 
FLESH'LESS ( ylepcleap, Sox.) having 0 


notes, contrived, together with ſhatps, to 


2.5 
SF. * 


fleſh, | 
5 FLESH: 
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'FLESH/LINESS (Flzpclineppe, Sax.) 
carnal diſpoſition, addictedneſs to the pleaſures 


f the fleſh. ; 4 
x FLESHY (flapicg, Sax.) having much 


: FLETCH/ERS compa- 


7 | Y ny. It's probable was as 


ancient as the Bowwyers as 
{ 


to their incorporation, 
They are governed by two 
wardens, ten aſſiſtants, and 
eighteen on the livery. 
Their enfigns armorial or 
ſeal are a cheveron be- 
* tmeen three arrows. 
FLEURONS (in Cookery) fine tarts or 
puffs of paſtry- work, for garniſhing diſhes | 
FLEXAN!/IMOUS (fexanimus, L.) of a 
flexible mind, eaſy to be overcome by perſua- 
fion or entreaty. | | | 
FLEXAN'IMOUSNESS (of flexanimus, 
L.) flexibleneſs of mind or diſpofition, 
FLEXIBILTFTY 7 ( - L. flex- 
 FLEX'IBLENESS 5 764/ite, F.) pliable- 
neſs, aptneſs to bend or yield 
FLICKERING (of Flicce nian, Sax. ) flut- 
tering with the wings, as a bird; alſo fleering 
and laugbing ſcornfully, | 
FLIE (of a Mariners Compaſs) that part on 
which the 32 winds are drawn, and to which 
the needle is faſtened underneath, - 
FLIGHT (in melting lead ore) a ſubſtance 
which flies aw | | | 
FLIGHT of 4 Stair-caſe, the ſtairs from 
one landing-place to another. 
Capon's FLIGHT, a compaſs of ground, 


eldeſt of ſeveral brothers in dividing the father's 
a lordſhip. | 


out ſufficient ſtiffneſs or ſubſtance, 85 
FLINCHING, drawing back from, by 


ing the nail of the middle finger Mapped from 
the thumb. 3 185 | | 

FLIN'/DERS, ſmall and thin pieces, 
ſhivers, Sc, 5 | 
To FLING like a Coro (ſpoken of m—_— 
Ar raiſe only one leg, and to give a blow 
with it. . | 1 

fFLING'ING (with Horſemen) is the fiery 
action of an unruly horſe, or a kicking with 
the hind-legs, * „ 

FLINT (F. ing, Sax.) a certain idol of the 
ancient Britons, ſo called becauſe he ſtood in 
a flinty place. | 

FLINTYY (of Flinxic g, Sax.) full of flints, 
or - 8 of flint. Wo | p 

| - ANTNESS, nimble-tonguedneſs 
driſkneſs, Jocundneſs. f g | . 
FLIRT!ING, throwing out ever and anon; 
ſo bantering or jee ring by flirts. 

To FLOAT foter, F.) 1. To ſwim on 
the ſurface of the water. ee dey 


ſuch as a capon might fly over, due to the | 
effects, when there is no principal manor in | 


FLIM'SINESS, limberneſs, thinneſs with- 


reaſon of apprehenſion of danger; alſo a flirt- 


The ark no more now floats; but feems on 
ground wh 


Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix's. 
| Mil. Par. Loft. ' 
Three bluſ”ring nights, born by the ſouthern 


blaſt, 7 
I floated ; and diſcover'd land at laſt, _, 
Hy | 2 Dryden's En. b. vi. 
2. To move with labour in a fluid. LE: 


What divine monſters, O ye Gods, were theſe 


That float in air, and fly upon the ſeas! 

| Dryd. Jud. Emp. 
Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd,, 
Stretch their broad plums, and float upon the 


5. To paſs with a light irregular courſe. 
To FLO AT, to cover with water. 
Now ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſty moun- 
| tain ground, II 
And floated fields lye undiſtinguith'd round. 
| | Pope s Statius, 


FLOAT, any body ſo contrived or form- 


ed as to ſwim upon the water. 


FLOAT (in Co is when ſome 


threads break, ſo that the ſhoot or warp is not 
bound down cloſe or tight, but lies up looſe. 


FLOA'!TING ( forant, F. flutuans, L.) 


ſwimming to and fro upon the water. 


in flocks, great numbers or companies. 
FLOOD (with Vatermen) is when the tide 


begins to come up, or the water to riſe, which 
in the ſmoak. they call young-flood ; the next full-tide, or 


ſtill, or high water. 


begins to riſe in the river. 
FLORY dry'd and beaten to powder; a 
blue colour uſed in painting, 


FLOR'IN 
ferent values, according to the place where, 
and the metal whereof it is made ; the filver 
Holland's floren is in value about one ſhilling 


1 


ling, pieces of three Florins are called Duca- 
toons. . e „ 


As a money of account, the Florin is uſed 
by the Dutch, German and Ttalian merchants 


and bankers in keeping their books, and mak=- 
divided variouſly. 


| of king Edward III. 
FLO'RET (with Botaniſts) is a little 
FLOURVISH 5 tube expanded at the top, 
uſually into five ſegments, and fitting upon 


the embryon of a fingle ſeed. From the inner 


part of the floret ariſe fine chives, which ariſ- 

ing to the inner part of the floret together 

form a ſheath ; from the embryon of the 
| ſheath: ariſes a bifid, reflexed ſtile, which 
paſſes though the ſheath, 


FLORI'COMOUS ( floricomus, L.) having 


the top full of or adorned with flowers. 


wind. : P op. : 


To FLOCK, to aſſemble together, to come 


| Young FLOOD, the time when the water 
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and ten- pence half- penny ſterling, thoſe of 
Genoa, c. about eight pence farthing ſter- 


ing out their accounts; but valued and ſub- 


FLO'REN, a gold coin made in the time 


. FLORID | 
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ron deſeant (in Muſick) See Figuta- | 
tive deſcant. 
FL ORIDNESS (of floridus, L.) fulneſs of 
rhetorical flowers; great eloquence, 
FLORIF'EROUSNESS, flower-bringing 
or bearing quality. 


FLORILE'GIUM, a collection of choice | 


pieces, containing the fineſt and choiceſt of 
their kind, I. 


FLOR/ULENTNESS (of forulentus, L.) 
flowering or bloſſoming quality, _ 
FLO TA (with the Spaniards) the plate 
fleet, which they ſend every: year to Mexico 
or ſome other part of the Vet- Indies. 
__ FLO!TAGES, are ſuch things as are 
floating on the ſurface of the ſea or great 
_ rivers. | | 
' FLOUR (Fleur de farine, F. flos farine, 
I.) the fine part of ground corn. 
To FLOUR, to ſprinkle with flour. 
FLOUR /ISHING ( fleurant, F. florens, 
L.) being in the prime, proſpering, being in 
vogue or eſteem. 


FLOUT!ING, mocking, jeering with ſcorn 


4 


3 AL ILITINOERS 
It FLOWS Tide and Half Tide, i. e. It 


will be half flood by the ſhore, before it begins 
to flow in the channel. | ET, 
FEOW ER (among Betanifs) is variouſly 
underſtood, Some mean by it thoſe fine co- 
Ioured leaves, which are called the petals, 
others reſtrain it to ſignify the organs of gene- 
ration; the proper ſignification of it ſeems to be 
the organs of generation with their coverings, 
To FLOW'ER ( florere, L. fleurir, F.) to 
produce or bear flowers; alſo to mantle, as 
drink, Ec. 6 | A * | 
Anentacecus FLOWER ( flos amentaceus, 
I..) ſuch as hang pendulous like the Juli or 
 Cathins, Tournef. | 


Apetalous FLOWER (flos aperalus, I..) 


zs ſuch as want the fine-coloured leaves called 
Petala. „ 


mis, L.) ſuch a flower as is in the ſhape of a 


Caryophyileous FLOWER ( flos Caryophyl- 
Ln, L.) a flower in the ſhape of a gilliflower 
or carnation, 55 | 
Compoſit FLOW ER ( flos compoſitus) a com- 
pound flower, which conſiſts of many Floſ- 
culi, all making but one flower, is either d:ſ- 
cous or diſcoidal z that is, whoſe Floſculi are 
ſet together ſo cloſe, thick and even, as $0 
make the ſurface of the flower plain and flat, 
which therefore, becauſe of its compound 
form, will be like a diſcus z which diſk is 
ſometimes radiated when there are a row of 
Petala ſtanding round in the diſk like the 
points of a ſtar, as in the Matricaria, Cha- 
' meemelum, &c. and ſcmetimes naked, having 
no ſuch radiating leaves round the limb of its 
_ diſk, as in the Tanacetum, 
| Corniculated FLOWERS, Flores cornicu- 
lati, L.) are ſuch hollow flowers, as have on 


| of one intire leaf, tho* ſometimes cut or d- 


Campaniform FLOWER (flos campanifor- 


Corniculum or Calcar is always impervious a 
the top or point. . 
Cucurbitaceous FLOWER, is one that re. 
ſembles the flower of the gourd, or has th, 
ſame conformation with it. 
Cruciform FLOWER (Hos cruciformic, I. 
a flower that repreſents the form of a croſ;, 
Diſcous FLOWERS are thoſe whoſy 
Diſcodial FLOWERS Floſeuli or little 
flowers are ſet together ſo cloſe, thick ani 
even, as to make the ſurface of the flowet 
plain and flat; which therefore, becauſe of 
its round form, will be like a diſcus or quoit, 
Fiftular FLOWER (fies fiftularis, L.) 2 
flower.compounded of many long hollow floy. 
2 pipes, all divided into large jags at the 
ends. | | 


Floſculous FLOWER (fies floſculoſus, L.) 2 
flower compoſed of many little flowers. 
Imperfeet FLOWERS flores imperfecti, L.) 
ſuch as want ſome of the parts which compoſe 
a perfect flower, either Petala, Stamina, 4. 
fo. © ER STO 
Tnfundibuliform FLOWER ( flos infundibu. 
ee a flower that reſembles a funnel in 
8 =, | | 
Labiated FLOWER (flos labiatus, L.) i 
ſuch as either has but one lip only, as in the 
far greater part of labiated flowers, and are 
called alſo Galeated, Galericulate and Cucul- 
late, which ſee above. | 
| Liliaceous FLOWER ( flos 
flower of a lilly form. 
| Unmbeliiferous FLOWER, is one which ha 
| ſeveral leaves doubled, and diſpoſed after the 
manner of a roſe, and the Caliæ becomes a 
fruit of two ſeeds. 
talous FLOWER { flos monopetalu!, 
uch as has the body of the flower all 


liliaceus, L.) 4 


Mo 
L.) is 


vided a little way into ſeeming Petala or leaves, 
as in borage, bugloſs, Sc. ä 

Monopetalous anomalous FLOWERS fu 
monopetalus anomalus, L.) an irregular mono- 
petalous flower. | 
| Papilionaceous FLOWER ( flos papilionacui, 
L.) is a flower that repreſents ſomething of 
the Papilio or Butterfly, with its wings dif 
play'd. In theſe the flower- leaves or Petal 
are always of a difform figure, being 4 Ul 
number, and joined together at the extreml- 
| ties 3 ſuch are the flowers of thoſe plants that 
| are of the leguminous kinds, as Peas, Yeichtl 

&c. T8: | 

Verticiilate FLOWERS, are ſuch as wt 
ranged in ſtories, rings or rays along the ſtemz 
ſuch as thoſe of hoar-hound, clary, &c. 

FLOWERS (with Chymifts) are the finck 
and moſt ſubtil parts or fine mealy matter o 
dry bodies, raiſed by fire into the head * 
aludels; and adhering to them in the form 


their upper part a kind of ſpur or little horn, 


a fine powder to duſt, Poſ f 


as the Linaria, Delphinium, e. and th 


 Fecund FLOWERS ( fles feecundus, . 4 
| fruitful flower. | ; 
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Perfe? FLOWERS (fore perfect, L.) 


are ſuch as have a Petala, Stamen, Apex and 


Stylas 3 and whatever flower wants any cf | 


theſe is accounted imperfect. Theſe are di- 
vided into ſimple or compound, which are not 
compoſed of other ſmaller ones, and which 
uſually have but one ſingle ſtile; and com- 
pounded, which conſiſt of many. Floſculr, all 
making but one flower. | * 


Perſenated FLOWER { fox perſovatus,; L..) 


a flower that, ſomewhat xefembles a mouth, | 


as the Snap-dragon, Toad-flax, &c. 


Planifalicus FLOWER ( flos plant folius, L.) 


fuch as is compoled of plain flowers ſet to- 
gether in circular rows round the center, and 
whoſe face is uſually indented, notched, un- 


even and jagged, as the Hierarchia, Songhia, | 
” 


FA | | 
Polypetalous LOWER (flos- polypetalus, 
L.) 2 as has diſtinct Pane fal- 
ling off ſingly and nat altogether, as the ſeem- 
ing Petala, of the mgnopetalous always do: 
both monopetalous and poly petalous are either 
uniform or difform; the former have their 


right and left-hand parts, and the forward | 


and backward parts alike ; but the difform 
have no ſuch regularity / 
Palypetalous anomalous FLOWER ( flos po- 
lypetalus anomalus, L.) an irregular polypeta- 
„ N ni 
Leguminous FLOWER, the flower of legu- 


minous plants, which bear ſome reſemblance | 


to a flying butter-fly, and tbence are called 
Papilionaceous. „ 

Radiated FLOWER ( flos radiatus, L.) a 
flower whoſe leaves grow in the manner of 
rays, as the Helistropium or Sun-flower, _ 

Spreated FLOWER (flos ſpicatus, L.) when 
the flowers grow thick together length-ways 
at the top of the ſtalk, as an ear of corn. 


Stamineeus FLOWER { Flos ſtamincus, L.) a fruits of certain plants, which have furrows 
2 a a N 


flower that only conſiſts of the Calix with 
JJ | 
Sterile FLOWER (Flos feerilis, L.) i. e. 
barren flower. | 1 
Rotated FLOWER { Flos rotatus, L.) ſuch 
whoſe flower-leaves grow like the ſpokes of 
a wheel. | | l 17 
Roſaceous FLOWER C Flos reſuceus, L.) a 
lower whoſe leaves grow in the form of a 
roſe, as the Ranunculus, c. 8 
demififular FLOW ER {(flos ſemifiſtularis, 
L.) is ſuch an one whoſe upper part reſembles 
2 pipe cut obliguely, as in the Ariſtolochia, c. 
Caleated FLOWER 2 (Alas galeatus, L.) 
Calericulate FLOWER My flower that re- 
ſembles an helmet or hat. In this flower the 
*pper top is turned upwards, and fo turns the 
convex part downwards as in the Chamæ ciſſus, | 


Tc, but moſt uſually the upper lip is convex | 


above, and turns the hollow part down to its 


fellow delow, and ſo repreſents a monk's | 


od, and thence is called cucullate, as the 
* . of the Lamium and moſt wertirillate 
| 4 0 * 00 
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FLOW/ERINESS, fulneſs or plenteoyſneſs 
4% 5 33 

FLOW ERING (fleurant, F. flores pro- 
ducens, L.) producing or opening into flowers; 


| alſo mantling as drink. 


FLOWIERS (in Arebitecture) repreſenta- 


tions of ſome imaginary flowers, by way of 


| 


ö 


, 


"4 


PÞ 


| 


crowning or finiſhing on the top of a dome. 
FLOWERS (in Rbetorick) are figures and 
ornaments of diſcourſe, 6 TOY 
FLOWERS (in the Animal Oeconomy) are 
women's Menſes. 5 PD 
FLOW'ING (of Fleopan, Sax. fluens, L.) 
running in a ſtream as water; abounding, 


« 


wave-breaking. 


o 


FLUCTIGEROUS (flu#iger, L.) born 
by the waves. a ee 


FLUCTI'SONOUS (f!u#iſanus, L.) ſound- 
ing or roaring with waves or billows. io 


 FLUCTIV AGOUS {fluftivagus, L.) 


floating or toſſed on the waves. 


\ FLUC!TUATING (fle&uans, I.) float- 


ing; alſo wavering in mind. 


g LUEL'LIN, an herb, called alſo Speed - 
well. | FFF 


FLUID AIT v, is when the parts of any 


body being very ſine and ſmall, are ſo diſpoſed 


by motion and figure, that they can eaſily 
ſlide over one another's ſurfaces, all manner 


of waybe- ct ont 1 | 
FLUIDITY, ſtands in direct oppoſition to 
firmneſs or ſolidity ; and is diſtinguiſhed from 


| /iquidity and bumidity, in that humidity im- | 
plies vetting and adbering ; thus melted me- 


tals, air, æther and even ſmoak and flame 


Itſelf are fluid bodies, but not liquid ones, their 


parts being actually dry, and not leaving any 

ſenſe of moiſture. _ | 
FFUTES 

FLU'TINGS 5 


ſcribing the ſtems and 

analogous to thoſe of columns. | 
FLUTES (in en hollows made 

in the body of a column or pillar, | 
FLUTES (in Pillars of the Corinthian, 


Compoſite, Dorick and Tonick 8 are com- 


monly made all along the body of the pillars 


from oo to 24 flutes in each column, each 


figure being hollowed in exactly a quarter of 


a circle. 


FLUTES (in the Derick Order) join toge- 
ther without any interſpace. a get 


FLUTES (in the Compoſite, Corinthian and 


Ienick columns) have a lift running between 
every two of them. „„ 
FLUT/TERING (of Floze han, Sax.) 
making a quick motion with the wings, in 
trying to fly, as young birds, - 
FLUVIATICK {fluviaticus, L.) that is 
in oc af the rower. ono mn: 
FLUVIATIL'E (flaviatilis, L.) belong- 
ing to a river. 3 3 
FLUX (in Phy/ick) an extraordinary fue 
or evacuation of ſome humour. 


E e | FLUX 


FLUCTIFRAGOUS (flufifragus, L.) 


(in Botany) uſed in de- 


ao, 
ES, St ER 


15 
Fa. 
oY 

* 
Wh 
. 


1 
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I 
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FLUX fin er- ih a regular perlodical K N | 
OCUS, is 


motion of the ſea, happening twice in 24. 
hours, wherein the water is raifed, and driven 
violently againſt the ſhores. 
'FLUX/IBLENESS, capableneſs of being 
made to flow, or rendered fluid. | 
-FLUX'ING, a method ofcuring the venereal 
diſeaſe by raiſing a ſallvation in the patient. 
FLUX/ION, a flowing, F. of L. 


FLUXIONS (with Marbematici ant) is the 


arithmetick or analyfis of infinitely ſmall, | 
variable quantities; or the method of finding 
an infinite fimal or infinitely ſmall quantity, 
which being taken an infinite number of 
times, becomes equal to a given quantity. 
FLUX US Cbyloſus (with Phyficians) a 
purging, when the meat is thrown out, and 
does not produce any of that humour called 
chyle, L. 75 | 


| | | 
'&A FLY [ORs Fon.) an inſet, 


To FLY the Heels (with Horſemen) a term | 


uſed of a horſe; when he obeys the ſpur. 
Loet FLY the Sheets (Sea phraſe) a word of | 
command in caſe of a guſt of wind, leſt a ſhip | 
ſhould overſet, or ſpend her top-ſails and 
maſts to have the ſheet go again, and then the 


Fail will hold no wind. OI 
_ FLY'ERS in Arcbitecture) ſuch ſtairs as 
0 ſtrait, but are of an oblong ſquare, and do 
not wind round, and whoſe ſteps are not made 

| tapering ; but the fore and the back-part of 

each fair, and the ends reſpectively are paral- 
lel one to the other, the ſecond of theſe flyers 
ſtands parallel behind the firſt, and the third 
behind the ſecond, and ſo of the reſt, if one 
flight carry them not to the intended height; 


then thiere is a broad half pace, whence they | 


begin to fly again as at the firſt. | | 
 __ BLYV'ING bridge, is made of two ſmall 
bridges laid one upon another, fo that the up- 
permoſt, by the help of ropes and pullies, is 
forced forward till the end of it points to the 
place deſigned, are e 
FLYING b, a fiſh like a herring, that 
has wings like a bat, which to avoid being 
made a prey by the greater fiſh, will riſe 20 
feet above water, and fly an 100 paces, and 
then drop into the ſea, _ 6 f 
FLV ING tiger, an inſect in America ſpot- 
ted like a tiger, that has fix wings, and as 


many feet; it feed on flies, and a nights ſits 


on trees and ſings. „ 
_ FOCILS (Anatomy) the two bones of the 
leg and of the arm below the elbow, Ulna and 
Radius, Tibia the Major and Tibia the Minor. 
_ FOCUS, a fire hearth, L. | | 
FOCUS (with Anatomiſts) a certain place in 
the meſentery and other parts, from whence 
che original of fevers were derived by the 
A EY 1 
FOCUS (in Geometry and Conick ſectiont) 
is applied to certain points in the Parabola, 
Sllipfis and Hyperbola, wherein the rays reflec-! 
ted from all parts of the curve do concur or 
Meet. e | LI! 


| 


the ſame as 
a point of 
divergence _ 
in a con- 

cave · glaſs | 


as the point | er” 

A in the following figure. 
8 (prob. of feeder, Teut. 2 
FOTH'ER 5 burden) a weight of lead 


| containing eight pigs, every pig weighing 


three ſtone and a half, reckoned at 2600 
pound in the book of rates, 22 hundred and 
an half at the mines, 19 hundred and an half 
by the London plummers, | 
FOECUN'DITY ( fecunditas, L.) fruit. 
fulneſs. N | 
FOEDIERAL { federalis, L.) belonging 
to a covenant, | mo 
FOENERA'TION, 
FOEM'INA (with Chymiſts) ſulphur, 
FOETI'FEROUS ( fetifer, L.) fruitful, 
or bringing fruit, 
FOETIFICA'TION, à bringing forth 


uſory, L. 


fruit, L. Es RE, | 
FOETIFI'CK ( ferificus, L.) makin; 
fruitful. | 


FOE'TORS ariſe from ſtagnant, extra- 
vaſated, corrupted or poiſonous humours; 2 


and volatilizing the oil and falts. 
FOETOR (with Phyſicians) ſtin king or 
fœtid efluvia, proceeding from the body or any 
parts of it, as a ſtinking breath, proceeding 
from filthinefs about the teeth and gums, 
FOE Tus (of fovendo, L. cheriſhing, or i 
others of $«rav, Gr. Coire, or rather ety: af 
feo, L. to produce according to Yefſivs) the 
child while yet contained in the womb of the 
mother, but particularly after it is perfeCtly 
formed, till which time it is properly called 
Embryo; alſo the young of other animals in 
general but in the ſame ſtate, _ 
FO (of Fo, Sex.) a miſt, _ 
FOGS (by Natura/ifts) are ſa d to conſiſ of 
aqueous particles rarefied ; as is plain, in that 
they mightily bedew every thing that lies pen 
to them. It may be obſerved in a hot di), 
when there is no wind ſtirring, chat ſucha 
company of vapours 1iſe out of moiſt ground 
as make thick fogs, which are ſometimes 
higher and ſometimes Jower, as the multitude 
and motion of the vapours happen te be, 
Theſe fogs riſe out of all places ee 
or campaign, and continue till they be dilpeltc 
by wind or heat; but they continue long in 
loweſt grounds, becauſe thoſe places are fulle 
of mciſture, and are not ſo much expoſed do 
the winds: but when the wind riſes of 
them, wherever they be, they are diſſipate 
and driven away till we ſee no more of them. 
So likewiſe the heat of the ſun, puttine 
them into à briſker motion, either diflip# 


them by rarefaction, or raiſes them 1 


alſo from any thing capable of attenuating 
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and forms them into clouds, 

And whereas ſometimes fogs ſtink, it is not 

becauſe they come from ſtinking water, but 

becauſe the yapours are mixt with ſulphureous 

exhalations which ſmell ſo. hh 
FOG/GINESS (Foggicneppe, Sax.) foggy 

quality,*or being fg. 
FOG'GY (of ERA Sax.) miſty, Se. 


 FOIN (prob. of poindre, F. to prick) 
a paſs in fencing, _ | 
1 FOL DING (Fealdian, Sax.) doubling up, 
4 Ec. alſo including in a ſheep-fold. | 
Ip FO LIAGE, a clufter, or aſſemblage of 
0 leaves, branches, flowers, Fc. ; 
nd  FO'LIACLES, the keys or buds of maples. 
alf FOLLOWER (of Fol ian, Sax. to follow) 


one who follows or waits upen, _ 

FOLLY ( fotie, F.) fooliſhneſs, Gmplicity ; 
defect of underſtanding ; a drawing falſe con- 
cluſions from juſt principles, by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from madneſs, which is a drawing 
juſt concluſions 


g Lock. 2 . | CITY: 
ful, FOMENTA!'TION, (of foveo, L. to 
| cheriſh) the external application of any warm 
eth liquid medicine, bY 5 | 
Simple FOMENTATION, one made with 
king lukewarm milk, water, oil, oxicrate, or other 
| proper liquor, and with other ingredients, 
tra- Compound FOM ENT ATIONS, are decoc- | 
z 1 tions of herbs, roots, flowers, ſeeds in water 


ating or other proper liquor, 


and with other in- 
gredients, j | 


8 or 


Ir any F. ) abetted; encouraged, nouriſhed, ſet on foot, 
eding ban ooh 
85 FONCEAU!, is the bottom or end of a 
, or 15 eannon bit-mouth, i. e. the part of the bit 
etys of that pins it to the banquet, . ATR | 
1) the FONDINESS, (probably of Fun dian, Sax. 
of the to endeavour to gape after) over great, affec- 
rfeQly tionateneſs, love, indulgence, alſo fooliſhneſs. 
called FONT (prob. of fonder, F. of fundere, L.) 
nals in as a font or rather fount of letters, a name 


given by Letter-founders and Printers to a ſet 
of letters of one ſize, both great and ſmall, 
with the ſtops, points, &c. to enable them to 
compoſe and print a work in that character, 
lometimes called Engliſp, Pica, Long- Primer, 


\nſiſt of 
in that 
jes pe 


hot day, Brevier, &c, | | 

t ſuch a FONT (of Fons, L. a fountain) a baptiſtry 
T ground or place partitioned off in a church, or a large 
metimes daſon of marble, Ic. in which water is kept 
nultitude to baptize infants. a | 

n to be. FONTANA'LIA 7 (among the Romans) 
none FONTINA'LIA & the feaſt of fountains, 
> dilpel. 


83 with garlands of flowers, lamps, 
e. | | 


longer in . Wh | 
are full . FONTI'GENEOUS { fontigena, L.) grow- 
-xpoſed u ns or breeding about wells, 1 
iſes upon FOOL ( fol, F. folie, It.) an ideot or 
gifipate! E Perſon uncapable of diſtinguiſhing between 
of tben. WW ncht or wrong; alſo an indiſcrete, paſſionate, 
„ putti's E Tegular perſon, one who acts contrary to 
difſpete A bat ſenſe aud reaſon he is endowed with, 


\ 


, high 
qld 


from falſe principles. Mr. 


FOMENT'ED ( fomentatus, L. fomente, 


| 


5 


1 


Fo 


Y To FOOL {of , F.) to make a foo! of, 


o deceive, bubble, play upon, Gc. 


Him over weaning 
To over reach; but with the ſerpent meeting, 


Fool d and deguiled. 
Milt. Par. Left. b. x, 


When I conſider life, tis all a cheat; 
For food with hope, men favour the deceit, 
I am tir'd with waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which foclt us young, and beggars us when 
old. | | Dryden. 
If men loved to be deccived and fooled about 
their ſpiritual eſtate, they cannot take a 
ſurer courſe than by taking their neighbour's 
word for that, which can be known only from 
their own heart. Sourb's Sermons, | 
A FOOL (Hieroglyphically) was repreſented 


by a ſheep, becauſe no beaſt is counted more 
| ſimple. | 


FOOL/VERY ( folte, F.) fooliſh or ſilly ac- 
tions or ſayings. ns ot vl 
 FOOLHAPPY, lucky without contriv- 
ance or judgment. . 
As when a ſhip, that flies fair under ſail, 

An hidden rock eſcaped unawares, 
That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail ; 

The mariner, yet half amazed, ſtares 
At perils paſt, and yet in doubt he daxes 
To joy at his foolbapoy overſight. 


Fairy Queen, b. i. Cant, 6. 


' FOOL- hardineſs (of fol and bardieſſe, F.) 


raſhneſs, temerity, a thoughtleſs venture- 


| ſomeneſs. | 


k 


a 


FOOL-Bardy (of fol and bard;, F.) raſh, 
temerarious, unthoughttully daring, or ven- 
tureſome, 
FOOL'ISH (eu, F.) filly, wanting reaſon, 
impertinent, trifling. e 


Se. | | 


FOOT (Fortif.) the ſixth part of a fathom, 


and the fifth of a geometrical ſpace, 


FOOT of verſe (with GErammariant) acertain 
number of ſyllables, 2, 3, or more, which 


ſerve for the meaſuring of ſuch a verſe. A- 
mong the Greeks and Latins thoſe of two ſyl- 
lables are the Spondee, Trochee, Jambus, &c. 
thoſe of three, the Dactyl, Anapeſi, Moloſe, 
Tribrach, &c, thoſe of tour, the Coriambus, 
Metritus, &c. 1 | N 

FOOT Pace (in Arcbitecture) is a part of a 
pair of ſtairs, on which, after four or ſix ſteps, 


you arrive to a broad place, where you may 


take two or three paces before you aſcend 
another ſtep, thereby to eaſe the legs in aſcend · 
ing the reſt of the ſteps, Some call it a half- 

FOOT. bt (in Botany) are ſhort heads 
out of which flowers grow. | 


* 


To put a horſe upon A good FOOT. See to 


gallop. £666 
To FOOT it, to walk or travel on foot. 
FOOT/MANSHIDP, the performance, 
quality or capacity of a fgotman, 8 
+ | 


FOOL'/ISHNESS ( folie,) F. ignorance, 
fillineſs, want of reaſon, diſcretion, experience, 


To 


1 


0 Je on the ſame Foor with another, to 
be under the fame ditcahften ds 
FOP, a whimſical fooliſh empty fellow, 


one whoſe mind is totally taken vp with modes 


and faſhions, and by the effeminateneſs/of his 


behaviour, comes nearer to a woman than a 


man. 


alſo ſuperſtitious, vain eee in r 
gious worſhip, 


FOP'PISH, 3 affected, fantaſtical in | 
FOP!/PISHNESS, vain affeQion," over- 
nicety and ſtarchneſs in Henn demeanour, 


dreſs, ſpeech, behaviour. 


language, c. 
FOR AGE {fourrage, F.) food, Sc. for 
horſes ; proviſion of hay, a, este; Se. 


To FOR ACE {fourrager, F.) to go. out 


4 


a foraging, ar to get forage, 

FOR'AGER (ſourrageur, F.) one war 
| your to get proviſion for horſes. 

FORBEAR/ANCE (of Fojibenan, Sax. ) 
a letting alone, putting off for a time, giving 
over, leaving off, Sc. 

FORBORN? (of Fopbenan, Sar.) let 
alone for a time, Sc. 

FORCE (with Gram. ) ſomething that 


ſtands in lieu of, or has the, ne effect of 


another. 

Simple FORCE (in Low) i is that which 
hath no other erime adjoined to it; as if bne 
enters another man's poſſeſſion, but does no 
manner of unlawful act. 

FOR CED (force, F.) conſtrained, obliged 


dy force, raviſhed, alſo taken a «city, Se. 


by force, ſtorm, &c. 

FOR CIBLENESS (force, r.) violence, 

forcible or forcing quality 
K FORCE'LESS, without force, weak, fee- 
- @, 

FORD (fonda, Sax. ) a ſhallow place in a 
river, that may be waded through, or paſſed 
in a ferry- boat, by puſhing it along with a 

pole ſtuck in the ground. 
FOR D/ABLENESS, capibleneſs if being 
forded or paſſed over, as above. 

To FORE -appoint (Fore, Sar. before, and 

appointer, F.) to appoint beforehand. 

FORE- armed (of Fore, Sax. and armé, 
F. of armatus, L.) ready armed or prepared 

_ againſt beforehand, 
To FORE-BODE (Fore-bovian, Sax.) 
to ſignify or portend beforehand, to preſage. 
FORE-CAST (of F _ Sax. and alfter, 
Dan.) contrivance beforehand. 

To FORE-CLOSE (of Fone and elan, 
Sax, or forclorre, F.) to ſhut beforehand, & c. 
(in Law) to bar, to exclude. 

To FORE-DEEM (Fone-deman, Sax.) 

to think, judge or determine before. 

- FORE-DOOR (Fone- dona, Sax.) a door 
in the fore - part of a houſe. 

FORE-FEET {(Fone: *forap, Sax.) the 

fore moſt feet of a four - footed animal. 


FORE-FINGER (Fene fingen, Sax.) the 
| | | | 


FOP-deedle, 2 filly, vain, empty perſon; 


Fo 


foremoſt or firſt finger. * | 
FOR'EIGNER, an een 4 $6rfol g a. 
ſo one that is not rer of acity, corporation, &c, 
To FORE JUDGE (of Fo ne, Sax. and 
jugers F. of judiciare, L.) to Judge before. 
an 
FORE- FRONT (of Fone, bas. and fron, 


L. 2 forehead, 
Sax) | the, 


FORE/HBAD (Fo Ne beste, 
upper part gf e Sy en: 90 
E-KNO b ref ena an 
— Pa, 


To FO 
Sax. ) to *y 
KNOWLEDGE, a knowing be. 


FORE-· K 
fore. 

FORE- MAN (Fone-man, Sax.) uf pre- 
ſident or chief man of a company, 

FORE Maſi-men (on Ship- board) ure thoſe 
that take in the top-ſails, ſling the yards, 
furl the fails, bend, trice, and take their turn 
at the helm. 

FORE-MOST (Fonemær v, Sax.) thefirſt, 

FORE- NOON {Fone-noon, Sax,) that 
part of the day betwixt morning and noon, 

To FORE ORDAIN (of Fore, and ordor- 
ner, P. or ordinare, L.) to ordain before, to 
predeſtinate. | 

FORE-PART (of Fore, Sox. and port, 
F. ) the firſt or preceeding part. 

To FORE-SAY , (Forpagen,, Fax.) to 
ſpeak or fay before. 

To FORE-SHEW (Fore- peeapian, Sax,) 
to ſhew, ſignify or betoken betorehand, 

To FORE-SHORTEN (Forg-apceorxian 

Sas.) to ſhorten at the fore-end. 
_ FOR'SET (of ferarum ſtatio, L. the re- 
fidence of wild beaſts) a compaſs of ground, 
partly paſture and partly woody, ſet apart by 
law for the feeding of wild beaſts, and other 
particular Ws ©" 

FOREST (in a Law Senſe)i is a certain com - 
pals of woody land and paſture ground, pri- 
vileged for wild beaſts and fowls of foreſt, 
Chaſe and warren, to reſt and abide in under 
the kings protection, and for his diverſion, 
bounded with unmoveable bounds, marks, 
meers and boundaries, which are to' be known 
either by matter of record or preſcription, 
ſtock'd with wild beaſts of venery or chaſe, 
and with great coverts of vert for paſture, Ee. 
for theſe wild beaſts. 

The way of making a tract of ground 3 
foreſt is as follows: There are certain com- 
miſſioners appointed under the great ſeal, to 
view the ground deſigned for a foreſt, and to 
fence it round; they make a, report of thi 
ia chancery, upon which the king cauſes i 
to be proc laim'd throughout the country where 
the land lies, that it is a foreſt, and from 
that time to be governed by the foreſt lau, 
prohibiting all perſons from hunting theren 
without his leave. ; 

For the preſervation and continuation 0 
which place for the vert and veniſon, . ton 
| are certain peculiar laws, privileges and 0 
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1: No 


mi 


nnr 
7. No perſon can, de owner of a foreft but 
ln „ Mts 

2. No perſon can act in the foreſt courts 
but ſuck as are appointed by the king's com- 
On. 
3. None but the king's officers can do any 
thing relating to a foreſt. | 
There gre in Enpland 68 foreſts, 13 chaſes, 
and above 780 parks. | 


The ancients had a great reverence for fo- 


reſts, imagining a great many of their Gods 
refided there; from whence and the natural 
gloom and filence of the place, inſpiring well. 
meaning, and giving opportunity to deſigning 
men, the greateſt part of the ſuperſtition that 
has been and is in the world, took its riſe. 
The Heathens and idolatrous Fews choſe ſuch 
places to facrifice in to their falſe deities, _ 

- FOR'ESTER { for?rzer, F.) a foreft-keeper, 
an officer who is ſworn and appointed by the 


king's letters patents to walk the foreſt, and 


to watch the vert and veniſon, and to attaint | 


and preſent all offences againſt both, within 
his own bailiwick or walk. _ 
FORE-'TASTE (of Fore, Sax. and fater, 


F. or taſten, Teut. or prob. of zayzan, Sax.) 


to taſte beforehand. 


FORE-TEETH (Fope-zobaf, Sax.) the 


teeth which grow before. | 
To FORETEL'L (Fone-zællan, * 
tell of a matter before it happens, to predict. 


To FORE-THINK (Fore- Dinkan, Sax.) | 


to think beforehand. 3 | 
FORE-THOUGHT (yo ne-Sohz, Sax.) 
a thinking beforehand. „„ 
To FORE'-TOKEN (Fone-xacnian, Sax.) 
to ſignify beforehand by ſome figns or tokens. 
 FORE'-TOP (Fore-zop, Sax,) the up- 
permoſt or higheſt forepart of any thing. 


7 


To FORE- WARN! (Fore- pærnian. Sax.) 


to give warning of beforehand. | 

A FORE- WIND! (Fore- pind, Sax.) a 
wind that blows right forward. 

FORI/FEITABLENESS (of ferfair, F.) 
liableneſs or capableneſs of being forfeited, 

FOR FANG (of Fore, and yan gen, Sax.) 
a taking beforehand, the taking up of provi- 
ſions in fairs or markets before the king's 
purveyors are ſerved, | 


FOR'FEITED ( forfeit, F.) loſt by ſome 


default or omiſſion. 


FORFEITURE ( forfaiture, F.) a treſ- 


PR the penalty of the tranſgreſſion of a 


FORFEITURE, is the act either of com- 


mitting or omitting ſomething that is liable to 


a mulct, fine, or loſs of ſome privilege, Cc. 


alſo the thing or fine itſelf ſo forfeited, 
FORFEITURES (among the ancient Ro- 
mans) fell to the emperor's exchequer by a 
law made in the reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, to 
82 the publick revenue which contain - 
7. That all perſons who lived ſingle ſhould 
capable of receiving any legacy, provided 


7 — * 
* * 1 - * 
8 - 


| they aid not marry within the time affigned 


dy the law, in which caſe whatſoever wat 
bequeathed to them by will, ſhould be eftreat- 
ed in the exchequer, -—' hoy 
2. Thoſe who had no children ſhould loſe 
one half of what was left them by will. 
3. All that was given by will to any perſon 
that died during the life of the teſtator or after 
his death before the will was opened. 
| 4+ Every heir who neglected to re 
the death of him whoſe eftate he inherited 
forfeited his eſtate to the public 
_ FORGETFUL 
to forget. 5 5 8 
FORGET'FULNESS (orgy pulnerye, 
Sax.) apt neſs or readineſs to forget, deficiency 
of memory. * NET. 
FORK'ED (of port, Sax.) having ſharp 
points lie u for.. 
, ab the being pointed as a 
ork. | e ETA 
FOR!LET Land, ſuch land in the biſhopricle 


for the term, dum epiſcopus in epiſcopatu fte 
terit, that the ſucceſſor might have it for his 


| preſent income. 


= 


FORLORN'LY (Forlorenlie, Sax.) after 


a forſaken, comfortleſs. manner. 
FORLORN'NESS ( 
deſtitution, deſolateneſs, comfortleineſs, &c. 
FORM (forma, L. forme, F.) faſhion, fi- 
gure, ſhape, manner. Wi} N 
| FORM (with Pbileſapbers) is the manner 


of deing peculiar to each body, or that which 
conſtitutes it ſuch a particular body, and diſ- 


tinguiſhes it from every other body; or it is 


the ſecond principle in are 56 z which 


s all natural 
bodies. | 125 | 


this reſpect involved, that philoſophers do 
more generally apply it to particular and de» 
terminate Beings. 1 5 


material being is conſtituted what it is. | 
FORM and FI'GURE (with Logicians) is 

the exterior determination of qualities, as be- 

ing round, ſpherical, ſquare, cubical, Sc. 


by the ſeveral ſpecies of bodies become each 


what they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from all 


others, as a hammer, a knife, &c, | 


inherent in bodies; but in ſuch manner that 
the body may exiſt in all its perfections wich- 
out them, as whiteneſs in a wall, 

Fyllogiſtick FORM, is the juſt diſpoſition 
both of the terms in reſpect. both of predicate 
and ſubject, and of the propoſitions in reſpect 
to quantity and quality,” + © » | 

Simple FORMS, are thoſe of fimple bodies, 
1. e. of ſuch as have but few properties. 


Natural FORMS, /are thoſe which are in- 
e EY herent 


CY 


e Jax) ape 


of Hereford, which was 22 upon leaſe, 


porlornneppe, Sar.) 


FORM (in Metapbyſicks) fignifies the ſame 
| as Being, and is by its form as well as its E. 
| ſence, what it is; yet there is in this term 


FORM, is an internal cauſe, by which to 


Eſſential FORMS, are thoſe forms wheras 


Accidental FORMS, are ſuch as are really 
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| Herent in bodies; without any thing contri- 
duted thereto on the part of man, as the form 
of marble. 0 89 75 | 

Artificial FORMS, are thoſe which ariſe 

from human induſtry, as a ſtatue. 
FORM of Corporeity (according to the 
Scotifts) is that which conſtitutes body in the 
general eſſence of body. 

FORM (in Theology) is one of the eſſential 
parts of the ſacraments, being that which | 
gives them their ſacramental e. 
FORM (in Mecbanichs) a kind of mould, 
whereon a thing is faſtened or wrought. 

Printer's FORM, a frame compoſed of 
divers pages of compoſed letters, to be printed 
off by the preſs- men. | 1 
- FORM (in a mal Senſe) a manner of 
being or doing a thing according to rule. 

FORM (in Law) certain eftabliſhed rules 
to be obſerved in proceſſes or judiciary, pro- 

FORMS, long ſeats or benches to fit on. 

FOR MA Pauperis (Law phraſe) is when 
any perſon has cauſe of ſuit, and is ſo poor, 
that he cannot diſpend the uſual charges of 
ſving at law or equity, a le MES cs 

FORM/ABLE, capable of being formed. 
FORMALITY {formal:itas, L.) a form 
in law, ceremony or outward ſhew ; alſo pre- 
ciſeneſs, affectation. 155 


FORMALLV (avec frmalit F. forma- 


liter, L.) in form, according to form; with 
formality or ceremony. 555 
FoRMALLV (with Schoolmen) is uſed in 
various ſenſes,  _ V 
1. Formally is uſed really in oppoſition to 
odjectively: As a thing is ſaid to be formally 
ſuch, when it is ſuch in the proper notion of 
the thing ſpoken of. ; 


2. Formally is uſed in oppoſition to virtrally 


and eminently, in ſpeaking of the manner, | 
: _ _T arching or vaulting, ſo called of Fornix, L. 
FOR NIX, an arch or vault, L. f 


wherein a thing is contained in another. 
3. Formally is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
adequately and totally: Thus a ſyllogiſm taken 
formally requires 3 propoſitions. pls 
4+ Formally is underſtood of the ſubject, 
when a predicate is therein on account of ſome 
| form; Thus white formally taken diffuſes 
the light; 9. d. whiteneſs the form inherent 
in this ſubject, is the cauſe why the ſubject 

, ys 
5. Formally has alſo place in ſuppoſitions : 
A word being formally ſuppoſed, when it is 
taken for the thing it was intended to ſignify ; 
as man is an animal, | 
6. Fcrmally is ſometimes uſed for guiddita- 


tively ; thus man formerly taken is a reaſon- | 


able animal. e e es 
FORMALNESS ( formalitas, L. ſormalite, 
F.) ceremony, affectation. 6 


1 , * 0 * 


by the donee: For after his deceaſe, his hein 
may have this writ againſt the tenant, or zl. 
ance, Þ pn 7." if: 
FOR MEDON (in the Re werter) a'writ 
which lies for the donor or his heirs, where 
land intailed to certain perſons and their iſſue 
with condition that for want of ſuch iſſue, i 
ſhall revert to the donor and his heirs, againg 
him to whom the donee alienated after the 
iſſue extinct, to which it was entailed, , 
' FORMEDON (in the Rema inder) a writ 
which lies Where a man gives lands in tail 
the remainder to another in tail; and atter- 
wards the former tenant in tail dieth without 
iſſue of his body, and a ſtranger abateth 3 then 
he in the remainder.may have his writ. 
FOR'MER (of Formæpr, Sax.) the pre. 
„ F 
FOR MERLV, in fore time, in ancient 
times. 8 | SON 
FORM/ING {(formans, L.) the art of 
giving form or birth to any thing. | 
FOR/MIDABLY (of formidabilis, I.) 
dreadfully, terribly. 3 
| FOR'MIDABLENESS (qualite forr:idablt, 


— 


F.) terribleneſs. 


FORM'LESS (of ſans forme, F.) having ne 
form, ſhapeleſs. 8 os #1 
FOR M'LESNESS, the having no form, 
| ſhapeleſneſs. LO Pn 
FOR MOUSE (formoſus, L.) handſome, 
beautiful, eomelß. 
FORMULA (in Lazo) a rule or model, 
an ordinance or certain terms preſc:ibed and 
| decreed by authority for the form or manner 
of an act or inſtrument, &c, Ie 
FORMULA (in Theology, &c.) a profeſſion 
of faith; a formulary, | 1 
To FOR NICATE (Fornicari, L.) to com. 
mit forni cation. e 
 FORNICA'TION (in Arcbitecture) an 


FORSWORN“ (poppperian, Sax.) one 
that hath taken a falſe oath, perjured. 
FORT H. COMING (of For d and coman, 
| Sax.) ready to be produced or brought forth. 
Ancient FORTIFICA/TION, was walls 
of defence made of trunks of trees, &c. mixed 
with earth to ſecure them againſt the aſſaults 
of an enemy. Theſe in time were altet d 
for walls of ſtone, with little walls or parapets 
raiſed on the top of the other, behind which 
they made uſe of their darts in ſecurity, thc 
parapets being cut into loop-holes, and theſe 
walls are flanked by ound or ſquare towers. 
Artificial FORTIFICATION, is works 
raiſed by the engineers, to ſtrengthen the ma- 
tural ſituation of a place by repairing it aud 
ſupplying its defects; ſuch as revelings, horn- 


FORME DON (in the Deſcender) a writ | works, half- moons, redoubts, Cc. 
chat lies for the recovery of lands, Sc. given 
to one and the heirs of his body, and to a 
man and his wife, deing cou/in to the donor 


Natural FORTIFICATION, conſiſts in 2 
place being ſtrong by nature, as being ſituated 
on a hill or in a marſh, or any other wah, 
that makes it of difficult acceſs; whether 0 
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rivers, marſhes, ſtrong defiles or the like. 
Offenſtve FORTIFICATION, has regard 
to the ſeveral ways of annoying an enemy, 
and is the particular concern of the general of 
an army, who deſigns to lay ſiege to ſome 
town; it conſiſts in knowing how to take 
hold of all advantages in the manner of car- 
ing on a ſiege; &c. . 
Defenfrve FORTIFICATION, has reſpect 
to. the precaution and induſtry by which a 
weak party oppoſes a ſtronger, and particu- 
larly concerns governors of places, who | 
knowing the ſtrength and weakneſs of the 
place intruſted to them, ought to endeavour 
to ſecure it from ſurprizes, &c, 5 
FORTIFTED (fortifie, F.) made ſtrong, 
ſtrengthened with fortifications. 8 
FOR'TINS 2 are field-forts or fmall for- 
FOR LINS 5 treſſes or ſconces, the flank . 


ed angles of which are generally diſtant 120 


fathom one from another; they are different 
in their extent and figure, according to the 
nature and ſituation of the ground; ſome of 
them having whole baſtions, and others only 
demi-baſtions ; the uſe of them is only tem 
porary, and are either to deſend the 1ine of 


circumvallation, or to guard ſome paſlage or | 


dangerous poſt, g . 
FO'RTITUDE ( fertitudo, L..) is one of 
the 4 cardinal virtues, and which by Meraliſts 
is defined to be a conſtant purpoſe of mind to 
undergo dangers, pain, labour, &c. with calm - 
neſs and ſerenity, whenever we think them 
to be beſt ; and its chief rules are to undertake 
and to endure, Yet by undertaking is not 
meant fool-hardineſs, running raſhly into dan- 
gers; but the knowledge of undergoing an 
action to overcome a danger, weighing it well 
before it be undertaken, 
it into 4 ſpecies, viz, Magnanimity, Mag- 
nificence, Conſtancy and Patience, as to private 


evils, ſuch as impriſonment, poverty, So. 


 FORTVITOUSNESS (of forruitus, L. 


| fortuit, F.) caſualneſs, accidentlaneſs. 


FOR'TUNATELY fortunate, L.) hap- 
pily, proſperouſly, ſucceſstullxr. | 
FORTUNATENESS (fortunatio, L.) 
luckineſs, ſucceſsfulneſs, proſperouſneſs. 
FOR'TUNE (Tuxyn, Gr.) was not known 
in the earlier ages; we do not find in Homer 
or Heſiod any mention of her, the name not 
being then invented. „„ 
In after days it was introduced as a machine, 
2 made to ſerve divers pur poſes in Theology, 
c, | 


diforders which happened, and not daring di- 
rectly to camplain of providence, and withal | 
being willing to excuſe themſelves from being 
the authors of their own misfortunes, had 
recourſe to the notion of Fortune, upon whom 
they might vent all their reſentments with 
impunity, | | 
Plutarch obſerves, that before the name of 


} 


ing a certain arbitrary cauſe, which difpoſs'4 
of matters in an irre ſiſtable manner, called it 
God; but obſerving that the ſame cauſe did 
ſeem ſometimes to act at random, and with- 
out any rule or order at all, the ſupreme 
Being came to be diveſted of the attribute, 
_ or Deſtiny acknowledged in its 
ſtea | oF) 
FORTWNE (fortuna, L. fortune, F.) 1. 
The power ſuppoſed to diftribute the lots of 
life according to her own humour ; 2. the 
good or ill that befalls man. | 
Rejoice, ſaid he, to day; | 
In you the fortune of Great-Britain lies: 
Among ſo brave a people you are they | 
Whom heav 'n has choſe to fight for ſuch a prize. 
| | Dryden. 
The adequate meaning of chance, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from fortune, in that the latter is un- 
derſtood to befal only rational agents, but 
cbance to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley. 
3. The chance of life, means of living: 4. 
event, ſucceſs good or bad; 5. eſtate, poſſeſ- 
ſions. 
But tell me Tityrus, what heav'nly power 
Preſerv'd your fortunes in that fatal hour? 
| Dad. Virg. Pa,. 
The fate that governs poets thought it fit 
He ſhould not raiſe his fortunes by his wit. 
5 8 8 1 
FORUM, a place of negotiation or mer- 
chandizing among the Roman, anſwering to 


our market-place z alſo the place where a 


governor of a province fat to give judgement z 
alſo a publick ſtanding- place in the city of 
Rome, where cauſes were judicially try'd, and 
orations deliver'd to the people; it is alſo 


ſometimes uſed by the caſuiſts for juriſdiction. 
Moraliſis alſo divide | 


FOR'WARDNESS (Fon peandne y ye, 


Sax.) promptneſs, readineſs, eagernals, @c. 


| 


Firtune had got into the world, men perceiv- | 


 FOSS{({foffa, L.) a trench, moat, ditch or 
pit 5 PL . 

FOSS (with Anatomiſts) a kind of cavity 
in a bone, with a large aperture, but no exit 


or perforation, 


FOS/ SA, aditch in which in ancient times 
women committing felony were drowned, 

FOSS-WAY, one of the four principal 
high-ways of England, made by the Romans, 
and ſo called on account of jts being ditch' & 


in on both ſides ; or becaule in ſome places it 


was never perfected, but left as a great ditch. _ 
It leads from Cornwall thro' Devonſbire, by 
Coventry, Leicefler, Newark, &c. and to Lin- 


coin. 


8 


Men taking notice of a world of evils and | F OS'SIL-WOOD, trees dug deep out of 


the ground, ſuppos'd to have lain there ever 
ſince the univerſal deluge, _ „„ 
Native FOSSILS (by Mineraliſts) are ſtrict- 

ly defined to be ſenſible bodies, generated and 
growing in and of the earth, whoſe conſtituent 


parts are ſo ſimple and homogenous, that there 


between the part and the wwhe/e. * 
Con pound FOSSILS (with Miners) are ſuch 


as 


is no apparent diſtinction of veſſels and juices 


FO 
ag may be divided into different and been 


0 9 0 5 


%% ene vis "ft | 
2 N (in Mineralogy) 
Foreign FOSSILS are the ſubterra- 


neous  exuwia of fea and land animals; and 
even vegetables, as ſhells, bones, teeth, leaves, 
which are found in plenty in divers parts of 
the earth. | | 
Simple FQSSELS, are all metals, ſalts, both 
common and precious; alſo earths. 
A FOSTERING (ef Fopznian, Sax.) a 
nouriſhing, a cheriſhing, a bringing up. 
FO'THER (of Fot ne, Sax.) any ſort of 
meat for cattle. _ * | 
FOUGHT (ef Feoran, Sax.) did fight. 


FOUGH TEN, that had been fought. 


Milton. | | 
_ The Anchor n FOUL (Sea term) fignifies 
the cable 38 got about the flook. x1 | 
be Ship. makes FOUL Vater (Sea term) 
is when a ſhip under fail comes into ſhole 
water, ſo as to raiſe the ſand. | 
To be FOUL an each other, is when ſhips 
come ſo c oſe as to entangle their rigging, and 
duo one another damage. = | 
_ The Repe is FOUL (Sea term) fignifies the 


rope is entangled in itſelf, or hindered by ano- | 


ther, ſo that it cannot run or be haled. 

_ FOUL. Ship, is one that has been long 

untrimmed, fo that graſs, weeds, periwincles 

or barnacles ſtick or grow to her ſides under 

_ _ FOULDS, folds. Milton. | 
_ FOULILY {Faulice of Faul, Sax.) filthily, 

alſo unfairly, fraudulently, baſely. 


uncleanneſs ; alſo unfairneſs, unjuſtneſs. 
— FOUND (of Findan, Sax.) did find, was 


FOUNDERS were in- 
corporated anno 1614, and 


dens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 96 
on the livery, Sc. the 
very fine is 6/, Their 
armorial enfignsare azure, 


"4g lurnace, flames, and there - 
in a pair of tongues held by two hands all 
proper. | | Ga, 


” FOUNDATION, a. donation. or - legacy 


| ing forth the water at a pipe or cock. 


are a maſter, two war- 


| an ewer between two pil. 
lars, Or. Their creſt, a 


either of money or lands, for the maintenance 
or ſupport. of ſome community, hoſpital, 
ſchool, lecture or other work of piety.  _ 
To FOUNDER (ad fundum ſubmergere, 
L. couler q fond, F.) See Foundering. ö 
FOUNDERING, finking, a ſhip is ſaid 
to founder, when. by a great leak or a great 
ſtea breaking in upon her, ſhe takes in ſo much 
water, that ſhe: cannot be freed from it; fo 
that ſhe will neither veer nor ſteer; but lies 
like a log, and not being able to ſwim long, 
wilhe lat fink, - Nate | 
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rheumatiſm, or a deſluxion of humours vpoy 
the finews of the legs, which cauſes ſo great 3 
ſtiff neſs in them, that they loſe their wonted 
motion. | | . 

_ - FOUN/DERING (in the Body) befals a horſe 
by eating too much provender ſuddenly, when 
too hot; as alſo by drinking too much upon 


travelling when hot, and riding him after it. 


FOUN'/DERINGS, clods of earth, rocks, 


| &c. that fall down from mountains or any 


other precipices. 
FOUN'DRY 
FOUN'DERY S 
tals, particularly braſs, iron, &c, 
FOUN T (of n, L.) a fountain, 
Milton. | 
 FOUNT (of fundere, L.) a ſet of printing 
letters or types. „ 

| FOUN'FAIN ( fontaine, F.) an artificial 
ſpring of (or well to contain) water in a garden; 
whither the water is brought in pipes of lead, 
Sc. and common'y made to ſpout out of the 
mouths or other parts of images. 
Arxrcbd FOU'NTAIN, one whoſe baſon 
_ jet are placed perpendicularly under an 
arch, | 5 
Baſon FOUNTAIN, a baſon having a 
jet, ſpout or perhaps a ſtatue, &c, in the 
middle. | | | 
Cover d FOUNTAIN, a kind of pavilion 
built of ſtone, incloſing a reſervoir, and ſpout- 


the art of melting and 


cup FOUNTAIN, one which beſides 2 
baſon has a cup ſupported on a pedeſtal, &c, 


land receiving a jet or ſpout pf water riſing 
: FOULINESS (Fylne y ye, Sax.) filthineſs, | 


out of the middle of it. „VVV 
Marine FOUNTAIN, a fountain compoſ- 
ed of equatick figures, as ſea divinities, naiades, 
tritons, dolphins, &. 1 
| Naval FOUNTAIN, 
form of a ſhip. or galley, x. 
Open FOUNTAIN, is any ſpouting foun- 
tain, with a baſon, cup, or other ornaments, 
Ruſtick FOUNTAIN, a fountain adorned 
or inriched' with rock-work, ſhell-work, 
petrefactions, &c. | | a 
. Satyrical FOUNTAIN, a ruſtick foun- 
tain in manner of a grotto, adorned with 
{ ſatyrs, ſylvans, fauns, -@c. 


| Stcatuary FOUNTAIN, one which being 
| open and inſulated is: adorned with one 0r 
more ſtatues. 5 


Symbolical FOUNTAIN, one whoſe prin- 


cogniſances of the owner or erector. 
Pyramidal FOUNTAIN, one that is com- 
poſed of ſeveral baſons or cups raiſed in ſtones 
over each other, each leſs than the other t0 
the top, ſupported by a hollow ſhaft or tem. 
 Spouting FOUNTAIN, any fountain whoſe 
water is darted forth impetuouſly through one 
or more jets or ajutages, and returns in ral, 
net-folds, or the like | 
Spring FOUNTAIN, a kind of plain fyovt 
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FO 
er hole in the wall, without any decoration, 
"FOUNTAINS ( fontes L. fontaines, F.) 
are of two ſorts, ſuch as dry up in winter, and 
ſuch as flow always: Moſt are of opinion that 
the former are produced by the rain, Thoſe 
perpetual ſprings may be defined to be collec- 
tions of waters running down from the higher. 
to the lower parts of the earth. Out of a 
great number of ſuch fountains, rivers are 
gathered which carry the waters into the ſea. 
Some have imagined, that the perpetual 
ones are derived from the ſea, and that there 
are ſubterraneous tubes in the earth, through 
which the ſea-water is conveyed to the foun- 
tains, But this opinion is liable to theſe two 
difficulties, how it is poſſible for the ſea-water 
to be carried to the tops of the higheſt moun- 
tains, ſince by all experiments in Hydroſtaticks 
it appears, that the ſurface of any water con- 
tained in any veſſel always lies even, ſo that 
it is impoſſible for any one part of the ſurface 
to be higher than another ; except it be made 
ſo by ſome external force. 2. How it come 
to paſs that fountain-water is not ſalt, 
Others again diſlike this hypotheſis, and 
that for ſeveral reaſons, and aſſign rain as the 
cauſe of fountains; but if rain were the only 
cauſe, whence can it be, that thoſe fountains 
are never dry in the time of the greateſt 
drought, when there has been no rain for a 
Jong time? and therefore others to rain add 
vapours; which being by the heat of the ſun 


uns ſwiftly, and uſes a great many. 


Lues Venerea or otherwiſe. 


FR 
| turninge and windings to avoid his purſuers 3 
he has a large buſhy tail, and is of a rank, 
ſtrong ſmell ; a beaſt of chace. 

A FOX (emblematically) may very properly 
denote a prudent commander, who to gain 
victories with leſs expence of blood, rather 
chooſes to prevail in his enterprizes by conduct 
and ftratagem, than by downright dint of the 
ſoldier's courage. = | 

A FOX (bieroglyphically) was uſed to re- 
preſent a ſly, ſubtil fellow, full of wicked 
intentions; becauſe that animal is notable on 
account of its craftineſs. | Wes” 

A FOX (in Coat Armour) may repreſent 
thoſe that have done fignal ſervice to their 
prince and country, by the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice z or upon embaſſies or ſuch like nego- 
tiations, where wit and dexterity is of more 
uſe than ſtrength or valour. 5 

FOX ES Evil (with Phyſieiant) a diſeaſe 
when the hair falls off from the head by the 
roots; a ſhedding of the hair, caus'd by the 


FR ACTION (in Arithmet.) a broken 
number, being a proportionable part of any 
integer or whole thing. | 
Vulgar FRACTION, is one always ex- 
preſſed by 2 numbers, the one written over 
the other, with a line between, as 4. 9 5 


Decimal FRACTION, is one that has for its 


denomination 1, with a cypher or cyphers, as 


x1 T0. 429. commonly for brevi ke 
& exhaled in vaſt quantities (as the learned Mr. ' 1 den TOO» . ao 928 n 1 8 
0. Edmund Halley has proved) and they being FR ACTIOUS 0 facius or fra; 11 
riſing carried over the low land by the wind to the f quarrelſome 1 r 78 of From, 
. ridges of mountains, where they preſently 1 FRAC!/TIOUSNESS. quarrelſome tem- 
4 precipitate, and gliding down by the crannies or. aatuck to ks 8 ee, ee e 
2525 of ſtone, and part of the vapours entering into P PRACITURED (of fr * LY frafu FR 
3 the caverns of the hills, the water thereof F. of fractus, L. broken) e e. e ee 
a . Lsthers as in an alembick in the baſons of | PRALTGILENESS (fragilitas L fra os 
99 ſtone 3 finds; which being once filled, all the | f ) brittleneſs, weakneſs en fo. aa 
overplus of water runs over by the loweſt | R A“ : LEES 1 
we. — 2 breaking out by the ſides of the | | 9 wee (fragrantia, L.) ſweet 
| ills, forms ſingle ſprings, and many of theſe 5 | 3 
work, running down the valleys between the ridges FR. organ). 9 : (fr e wo] | 
| of che hills, and coming to unite, form little 11 inn: | 
ge rivulets.or brooks ; 1 of theſe meet- PE rags (frog King: Tha) you 4 ne 
d Wy ng * in one common valley, and gaining FRAIL/TY 72 apilitas, L fragilits, 
3 e plain ground, being grown leſs rapid, be- . : 9 5209 
ph * a river; and many of theſe being united 4 _ F.) weakneſs of nature, | 
00 do one common channel, make the largeſt } pe (3. „ 2 : | 
Yo rivers, as the Thames, the Rhine, the Dae | FAA SES (in Military eie are pieces 
fe prin- . ot 5 . ve, 7 e ee or _ e og Rn 2 
arms ot F | = der the Cordon, in places Which are not fac 
3 . : . with ſtone or brick, they are planted at the 
is com. under a work. The top ef Wich i eme baſe of a Parapet, being let about half way, 
in ſt00e% times cut into ſeveral points like chimneys Into the Nauf; they are not laid parallel 
other ie do make more paſſages for the powder, that ads. then hops N Wer Sy qa 
jr tem it may have its effects on ſeveral fides at the ing downwards with their point, that men 
\in whoſe lame time, Þ | _—_—_ *. on wy their chiefeſt 55 
ough ont FOW x | 3 ; to hinder the garriſon from deſerting, whic 
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; animal, of the Gze of 4 miditing-tog:-2r- places with dry moats. They likewiſe pre- 
wy _ _ the moſt ſubtil and cunning of all vent ſurprizes and eſculades, 8e the figute 
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threads into a great number of little ſquares, 
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40 
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Jo FRAIZ E a Battalion, is to line it every 
Way round with pikes, that if they ſhould be 
charged with a body of horſe, the pikes be. 
Ing preſented may cover the muſketeers from 
the ſhock of the horſe, and ſerve as a barricade. 

a FRAME- WORK 


porated about the year 
1664; they are a maſter, 


but no livery. Their arms 
on a ſeal (for I find them 
not in colours) are. On 
a chevron between two 


of needles in chief, and an iron jack, lead» 
finker in Baſe; a main ſpring between 
two ſmall ſprings, all which parts belong to 
a Frame. Their hall is fituated in Red- Croſs- 
A | 8 
FRAME (with Painters) a kind of chaſſy 
or ſquare compoſed of four long pieces or ſlips 
of wood joined together, the intermediate 
ſpace of which is divided by little ſtrings or 


like the maſhes of a net uſed in reducing fi- 
gures from great to ſmall, or from ſmall to 
eee. e | 
Je be outof FRAME, i. e. to be diſordered 
or diſcompoſed in body or mind. 
FRAM/POLE Fence (in the manor of Vrit- 
_ tle in Eſſex) a privilege belonging to the inha- 
bitants, to have the wood that grows on the 
| Fence, and as many trees or poles as a man 
can reach from the top of the ditch with 
the helve of an axe, for the repairing of his 
fence. _ Ms | 3 
FRAN'CHISE of Quarters (at Rome) a 
certain ſpace or diſtrict wherein the houſes 
of embaſſadors of the European princes are, 
and where they retire, where they cannot be 
arreſted, nor proſecuted at law, | 
To FRAN/CHISE (affranchir) to grant 
liberty, privileges, freedoms, immunities, &c., 
FRAN'GIBLENESS { frangib:ilitas, L. of 
frangere, to break) capableneſs or eaſineſs to 
be breken. 
FRANGIPANE, an exquiſite kind of per- 
fume, frequently given to the leather where- 
with gloves, &c, are made, N 


ENIT T ERS were incor- | 
| 


| /raudulentus, L.) deceitfulneſs, guilefulnels, 


two wardens, 18 aſſiſtants, | 


combs, and as many leads | 


FR 
carried without paying the poſtage. _ 
FRANKLY (franchement, F.) frech, 
plainly, ſincerely. | 
FRANEKNESS (franchiſe, F.) freeneſs, o. 


pen-heartedneſs, ſincerity. 


FRAN'TICKNESS (phrenefir, L. frereſt, 


F. of pętvecic, Gr.) frenſicalneſs, crazineſ, 


madneſs. 


after the manner of or like a brother. 
FRATERNITY of arms, an alliance cr 


] aſſociation in arms, in ancient times concluded 
| between two knights, who thereby agreed to 
| go together, ſhare their fortunes, and muty- 


ally aſſiſt each other againſt all the world. 
FRAT'RAGE, a partition among brothers 
or coheirs, coming to the ſame inheritance or 
ſucceſſion; alſo that part of the inheritance 
that comes to the youngeſt brothers, 
FRAU'DULENT (fraudulentus, L.) de- 
ceitful, cheating, knaviſh, &c. | 
FRAU/DULEN'TNESS ( fraude, F. of 


knaviſhneſs. | | 

FRAYGHT (of fracht, Teut.) fraighted, 

1. e. full laden. . 
FREAK ISHNESS, capriciouſneſs, mag- 
gottineſs, Sc. | os 
FRECKLED 2 (2. d. ſpeckled) having 
FRECKLY many ſmall reddiſh ſpots 
in the ſkin. Wo 
FRECEK'LES, a ſort of ſmall, hard, duſky 
| buboes or puſtules ariſing on the ſkin of the 
face or hands, and moſtly in perſons of the 
faireſt and fineſt ſkins. _ 
FREE (Freah, Sax. wry, Dut.) 1. At 
liberty, not a vaſſal, not enſlaved, not a pti- 
ſoner, not dependant, e 

A free nation is that which has never been 
conquered, or thereby entered into any con- 
ditions of ſubjection. Temple. 
This wretched body trembles at your pow', 
Thus far could fortune, but ſhe can no more: 
Free to herſelf my potent mind remains, 
Nor fears the victor's rage, nor feels his e, 

_ Frith 

2. Uncompelled, unreſtrain'd : 3. not bound 
by fate, not neceſſitated. | | 
Freely they ſtood who ſtocd, and fell whofell 
Not free, what proof could they have giv# 

ſincere. 1 | | 
Of true allegiance, conſtant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs muſt do, appear G 
Not what they would? Milt. Par. Loft. b. ü. 
4. Permitted, allowed. 

Defaming as impure what God declas 
pure; and commands to ſome, leaves rte t 
all. Milton. . 

FREE-BORN (of Fneah - beo pe, 5 
born in freedom, with a right to privileg 
and immunities. | | 

To FREE (Sea term) when a ſhip's pv"? 
throws out more water than ſhe leaks in 
her, it is faid to free her. 

To FREE (a Boat) is to bale or lade off 


To FRANK Lezters, to order them to be 
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F R 
FREE State, a republick governed by ma- 
R elected by the free ſuff. ages of the 
inhabitants. | 
FREEDOM of the Will, a ſtate or faculty 
of the mind, wherein all the motions of the 
will are in our power, and we are enabled 
to determine on this or that; to do good or 
evil without any force or conſtraint from any 
foreign cauſe whatſoever, | | 
FREEDOM of Contradiction (with School- 
men) is that whereby we are at our choice to 
will or nill; to love or not love, &c. . 
FREEDOM of Contrariety (with Scbool- 
men) is that whereby we are at our own 
choice to do good or evil, to be virtuous or 
wicious, to make a horſe or a lion. 
FREFDOM of a City, &c. a right of ex- 
erciſing a trade or employment, &c. in a city 
or town corporate, and a being elected to the 
dignities and offices of it. . 
FREE-STONE, a ſort of a ftone that 
works up like alabaſter ; uſed in building, and 
dug up in many parts or? England. 3 
FREENESS (Fnhenerre, Sax.) a being 
free, alſo liberality. | | 
FREEZ'ING (in 1. % ) congelation, 
is the fixing of a fluid; or the depriving it 
of its natural mobility, by the action of cold; 
or the act of converting a fluid ſubſtance 
into a firm, coherent, rigid one, called ice. 
To FREEZ (F hy ryan, Sax.) to congeal 
into ice. V e 
FREEZ (in Architecture) is that part of the 
entablature of columns between the Architrave 
and Cor niche. „ 1 
Tuſcan FREEZ, Vitruvius makes it flat 
and plain, the higheſt 30 minutes, the leſſer 
35. Scammozzt makes it plain, and 42, and 
Palladio convex or ſwelling, and in height 
but 26 minutes | 


Dorick FREEZ, both Vitruvius and Pig 


nala makes this freez flat, only carved with 
triglyphs and metopes, and the height of it 
30 or 45 minutes, and Scammozzi and Pal- 

ladio 45 minutes. | | 1 

Ionic FREEZ, Vitruvius makes this freez 
flat, but commonly carved with acanthus 
leaves, lions and men, Sc. and in height 30 
minutes, Vignola 4.5, Scammozzi 28, and Pal- 
ladio convex or ſwelling, but 27 minutes. 
| Corinthian FREEZ, Vitruvius makes this 
like the Ionick, and in height 30 minutes 2 
thirds ; Vignola the ſame, but 45 minutes, 
Scammozzi and Palladio the ſame ; but the 
former 31 and 3 fourths, and the latter 28 
minutes in height. 

Compoſit FREEZ, Pitruvius makes this 
treez flat; but beſet with cartouſes and carved | 
between every cartouſe, and in height 52 mi- 
nutes and a half; Vignola the ſame, but 45 
minutes; Scammozzi but 32 minutes, Palla- 
ag convex or ſwelling, but in height 32 mi- 

tes, | | | 


A Convex FREEZ, are thoſe whoſe 


FR” 

Flour: ſhed FREEZE, is one inriched with 
rings of imaginary follages, 

Hiſtorical FREEZE, 1s one adorned with 
w_ relievo's, repreſenting hiſtories, ſacrifices, 

C. 

Marine FREEZE, one repreſenting ſea- 
horſes, Tritons, and other things pertaining 
8 the ſea, as ſhells of fiſhes, baths, grotto's, 

c. | 

Ruftick FREEZE, is one whoſe courſes are 
ruſticated or imboſſed. 3 

Symbelical FREEZE, one adorned with 
things pertaining to religion, as the Apparg- 
tus of ſacrifices, &c, | | | 

e (frendens, L.) gnaſhing the 
tee th. 5 
FRENDLESS Man (with the Engliſb 
Saxons) an out-lawed man. | 5 8 
_ FREN/ZICAL (phrenitis, L. of ꝙęetrec, 
Gr. frenęſie, F.) a ſort of madneſs or dotage. 


FRE'QUENCY (frequentia, L.) of- 
FREQUEN TNESS S tenneſs; uſualneſs ; 
com monneſs. | | | 


FRES'CO, a way of painting or plaiſter- 


| ing (or rather both) upon walls to endure the 


weather, and repreſenting birds, beaſts, herbs, 
fruit, Sc. in relief. It is done with a com- 
poſt of the powder of old rubbiſh ſtones, mixt 
with burnt flint (or lime) and water, with 
which the wall is plaiſtered a good thickneſs, 
and painted with colours ground with lime- 
water, milk or whey, and laid on the plaif- 
ter while it is wet, by which means they in- 
corporate with the plaiſter, ſo as never to 
waſh out. . 6 ER] | 
This was the ancient Grecian way of paint - 
ing, and afterwards uſed by the Romans ; there 
having been ſeveral whole towns of this work 
in Germany, and excellently well done, but 
now they are ruined by the wars. 7 
There are three chambers in the pope's 
palace at Rome, done in freſco by Raphae!, 
Urbin and Fulio Romano, and likewiſe a moſt _ 
excellent freſco work at Fontainbleau in France, 
which was the work of BHolameo, Martin 
Rouſe a Florentins, and others, containing the 
continued travels of Ulyſſes in 60 pieces, 
FRESH be Hauſe (Sea phraſe) or veer 
out more cable, is when part of a cable that 
lies in the hawſe, is fretted or chafed, and it 
is required that more cable be veered out, that 
ſo another part of it may reſt in the hawſe. 
To FRESHYEN (rendre frais, F.) to make 
freſh that which has been ſalted; or that 
which is grown faint or diſcoloured. | 
FRESHNESS (of fraicheur, F.) newneſs ; 
a not being ſalted ; alſo the being refreſhe 
from tiredneſs ; a.ſo coolneſs of air. 
FRET, an agitation or diſturbance of the 
ming cauſed by ſome difappointment or miſ- 
carriage of an affair. 3 
FRET (in Mufick) a ſtring tied round the 


finger- board of an inſtrument, to ſhew the pro- 


per diſtance upon the ſtring that each note 


*? Paloinated FREES S profile ia curve, | 


ſhould be ſtruck at. 
br vie Ffz 


To 
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To FRE T, to vex, teaſe, or perplex one's 4 minont or Franciſcans or Grey Friers, 2. Thy 
ſelf or another perſon, at of about any thing | Auguſtins, 3. The Dominicans or Black Fri. 
that happens to croſs ones inclination, ers. 4. The Carmelites or White Frier. 
 FRET'FULNESS, peeviſhneſs. | FRUERY 7 (confraire, F.) a ſociety of 
A FRET ; a fume or heat of paſſion. FRVARY : friers ; alſo their cloiſter or 
FRET 2 (in Architect.) is a knot or | habitation. | 5 f 
FRETTE 5 ornament that conſiſts off A FRI GID Stile, is a low jejune manner 
two liſts, or ſmall fillets, variouſly. interlaced | of diction, wanting force, warmth of imagi- 
or interwoven, and running at parallel diſ- | nation, figures of ſpeech, &c, | 
tances equal to their breadth, every turn of | FRI'GIDNESS (frigiditas, L. ) coldneſs 
which and interſection muſt be at right angles; | impotency. | | | 
they were uſed by the ancients on flat mem- To FRIGHTIYEN (F ihzan, Sax. fricter, 
bers, as the faces of the Corona or leaves of | Dan.) to put into a fright, to terrify. 
cornices, under the roofs, ſoffits, Cc. as in | FRIGHT'FUL (Fhihz xul, Sax.) cauſing 
the following figure, | ü fright or terror, alſo apt to | into a fright, 
x FRIGHT/FULNESS (Fnihxpulne y ye, 
Sax.) aptneſs to be affrighted; alſo terrible. 
neſs of aſpect. . DD 
| FRINGE (frange, F. ) a ſort of ornament, 
z To FRINGE (franger, F.) to garniſh with 
fringes. . | 8 
I FRISK'INESS, ſkittiſhneſs, wantonneſs in 
ſkipping and flirting to and fro, &. 
* FRISK'Y (probably of friſque, F. briſk, of 
| | Frixxare, Ital.) leaping and jumping up and 
_ " FRET-WORK,, a fort of plaiſterer Work down. ERS PET 
Gam. | N | FRITH'/GILD (in ancient Records) the 
FRET-WORK (ſo called .of rette, L.) | ſame as is now called a gild, fraternity or com- 
it ſignifitzd the timber work of a roof, and is | pany. %% fy 
an inſtrument of frets uſed to fill up and en- | FRIT/ILLARY (with Botan yr a flower 
rich flat empty ſpaces; principally uſed in roofs | that is very finely chequered, and reſembles the 
which are fgetted over with plaiſter-work, | ſhape of a dice-box, from whence it has iu 
 FRETSWwith Miners) openings made in | name, L. I „ 
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the banks of rivErs made by land floods. |} FRIV/OLOUSNESS (of frivelus, L. Fri. 
FRILABLENESS ( friabilitas, L.) brittle- | vole, F.) triflingneſs, inſigniſicantneſs, vainneſs. 
nefs, aptneſs to crumble in ſmall particles. FRIZE. See Freeze. 5 


Friableneſs is ſuppoſed to ariſe from that! FRIZ Z LIN G (of friſe, F.) curled or 

friable do not conſiſt wholly of dry parts, ir- eri ſped. N | | 8 | 

regularly combined, and which are readily A FRIZ/ZLING (friſure, F.) a curling 

| f as having nothing glutinous, &c. | or criſping, properly of the hair. 

to bind them together, 5 FROLICKSOMͤE, diſpoſed to play, or 
F RICA“ TION 7 (with Phyfictans) a rub- | full of merry pranks, whimſies, Ic. 

_ FRIC'TION 5 bing or chafing any part! FROLICKSOMENEss, the playing of 

of the body, either dry with the hand or linen- | merry. pranks, whimſies, & c. ; 

_ cloths, or moiſt with oils, ointments, waters, [ FRONT (in Proſpectiue) the orthographi- 

PP . cal projection of an object upon a parallel plane, 

FRICTION (in Mechanics) is the refift- | FRONT of a Battalion, is the firſt rank 

ance that a moving body meets withal from | of file leaders; it is alſo called the face at 


the ſurface whereon it moves. | head of a battalion. ; 5 
F RIDE GAST, a certain idol of the an- FRONT of a Squadron, is the firſt rank | 
cient Britons. „„ ; of troopers. ten — 
 FRITH'STOW (FniSprop of Fnid, peace, | FRONT of an Army, is the firſt row of 
| and prop, Sax. a place) a feat, chair, or | tents in the firſt line, which (in the Horſe) 
1 „„ pegee.:- > i are the quarter-maſters tents, and (in the 
FRIEND'LINESS (Fheondlicner re, Sax.) | Foot) thoſe of ſerjeants. „ 
kindneſs or kind behaviour, good nature, ten- FRONT (of a Place) is the face of a place, | 
derneſs, courteouſneſs; the return of mutual | or the Tenaille, i. e. all that is contained be⸗ 
berevolence, a readineſs to help a perſon as | tween the flanked angles of two neighbouring 
far as is in one's power, and comports with | baſtions, viz. the two faces, the two flank 
ſelf preſervation, &c. It is the very cement | and the curtain. 
4 EE 3 To FRONT every away ( Military ] bro 

 FRIEND'SHIP (of Fneond and Hip, | is when men are faced to all ſides. 
| Sax.) the quality or kindneſs of a friend. FRONITAL (in Arcbitecture) a little frat 
- FRVERS (fratres, L. freres, F. i. e. bre- | ton or pediment, ſometimes placed over a it 

thren) monks or religious perſons, of which | tle door or window . 

there are 4 principal orders. 1. The Friers | e _ FROV: 


hbouring 
0 flank 


y Phra) 


ittle fro 
yer a ll. 


FROM: 


pne on each ſide of the forehead; commonly 


or that ſtate of the air, &c, whereby fluids 


rated, when the vapours near the earth are 


length, being expoſed to the air in a froſty 


froſt nearly one tenth of their bulk, and by | 
that means burſts not only veſſels of glaſs and | 


| quality; the want of ſolidity 


empty, vain, trifling not ſubſtantial nor ſolid, 


FRO WARDNES8S 


to be frowey, when it is evenly tempered all 


pleaſure, Sc. 


„ 


FRONTA'LES (in Anatomy) two. muſcles, 


ſuppoſed to ſpring from the ſcull; but now 
known to ariſe from the occipital muſcles z 
or the frontales and occipitales are rather one 
continued digaſtrick muſcle on each, moving 
the ſcalp and fkin of the forchead and eye- 


brows. | 
 FRON'TATED (in Botany) ſignifies that 
the petalum or icaf of a flower growing broader 
and broader, and at laſt perhaps terminates 
in a right line. | 


 FRONTI'ER, the border, confine or 


boundary of a kingdom or province, which | 


the enemies find in the front when they are 
about to enter the ſame, vt 

FROST (Ford, Sax. and Dan.) an ex- 
ceſſiye cold ſtate of the weather, whereby 
the motion and fluidity of liquors is ſuſpended; 
are converted into ice. A hoat-iroſt is gene- 
congealed by the coldneſs of the night, which 
only happens in winter, when cold predomi- 
nates, ſo that the difference between dew and 
hoar-froſt is, that miſts do turn to dew, if 
they conſiſt of drops of water; but into hoar- 
froſt, when they conſiſt of va pours that are 
congealed in their paſſage down to the earth. 


Froſt contracts metals, or rather the cold 
effects it; but on the contrary it dilates fluids, 


for a twelve - foot tube of iron loſt two lines in 
night; but liquids are ſwelled and dilated by 
earth, but even of wood or iron or other 
metals, as has been found by many experi- 


froſt. 


' FROST'INESS (F pordznerre, Sax.) 


froſty quality. | | TR 

+ FROTH/INESS, fulneſs of froth, frothy 
and ſubſtance 

ightneſs, emptineſs, windineſs. er 

FROTHYY, having or full of froth, 


light, &c. | 
FROW'ARDLY (F nampeandlice, Sax.) 


in a forward manner. 


(F ampeanvne e 
Sax.) peeviſhneſs, frerfulndfs, ſurlineſs. btw 
FROW'EY (with Carpenters) timber is ſaid 


the way, and works freely without tearing. 
FROWN'ING ( ſourcils. froncez, F.) 

knitting the brows, wrinkling the forehead. 
FROWN'/INGLY, with an air of diſ- 


FRO'ZEN (of Fnorr, Sax. freft, Dan,) 


ccngealed with froſt. | 
FRO'ZENN ESS, congealedneſs by froſt or 


cold air, R 


2 F.) thriftineſs, ſparingneſs in expencet,. 


FROSTED, done or made in imitation of 


' FRU'GALNESS (\ſrugalltar, L. fruge- 


| the complexion, 


neſs, fertility, 6 
FRUGIV!/OROUSNESS (of * 

L. ) fruit - devouring quality or facuſſ ; 
FRUIT ( fru&us, L.) in its gef ſenſe 

includes whatſoever the earth produces for the 


FRUGIFIEROUSNESS, fruit-beazinge 


nouriſhment and ſupport of human kind and 


animals, F. 3 | 

FRUIT (with Botanifs) is defined to be 
that, which ſucceeds to each flower, whether 
it conſiſts of one or more ſeeds ; ſome reſtrain 
the word. fruit, to ſignify only that which is 
Selene. | = 1 

Natural FRUITS, are ſuch as the earth 
produces of its own accord, without any 
culture. | ET: 


FRUITS of Indufiry, are ſuch as tho? they 


are natural require ſome culture to bring them 


to perfection. op \ 
Civil FRUITS (in Law) are rents, ſala- 
rig e oo oi | : 
FRUITS (in the Canon Law) denotes 
every thing, whereof the revenue of a benefice 


conſiſts, as glebe, tithes, rents, offerings, &c. 


FRUIT'AGE (of Fruit, F.) all kinds of 


edible fruits. | : 
DE | FRUITVTERERS com- 
= pany were firſt incorpo= 
A rated Anno 1604, and 


wardens, about ſevene 
teen aſſiſtants; and 29 
on the livery, Their ar- 
S HD morial enſigns are azure. 
De tree of Paradiſe be- 
ein, teen Adam and Eve 
They have no hall, but ſome... 
time meet at the Pari ſb Clerks in Wood-ftreet.. 
FRUIT'FUL (of fruit, F. and full, Sax, 


&c.) fertile. 


all proper. 


© FRUITFULNESS (of Fruit, F. and Ful - 


ne y ye, Sax.) fertility. 9 5 
; 1 UITFULNESS (in Hieroglyphicks) ig 
repreſented by an olive tree, | I” 
FRUITFULNESS (in Sculpture, &c.) was 
repreſented by a lady fitting upon a bed, with 
two little infants hanging about her neck. 
FRUI'TION (by Moralifts) is defined: to 
be the reſt or delight of the will in the end 
obtained. „ | 5 
FRUIT “LESS (of fruit and lear, Sax.) 
unprofitableneſs. „„ 
To FRUSIT RATE ( fruftrare, L.) to 
make void, to deceive, to diſappoint. 
FRUS/TRATIVE 2 of or belonging to 
FRUS'TRATORY)\ fruſtration ; alſo apt 
to fruſtrate, *** 
FRUTESCENT ( fruteſcens, L.) growing 


ſhrubby, becoming a ſhrub. 


FU/CATED ( fucatus, L.) painted, co- 
loured. 5 | | 
FUCA'TION, a diſguiſing, a cloaking. 
FUCUS, a paint. for the face to heighten 


FUEL 


conſiſt of a maſter, two 0 


Iz - 
WS *s 
— - 6 xm — 


r 
1 


'culina1 


wocd, coals or any matter fit for burning for 
or other uſes. | 35 

 FU/ELIST), a maker of charcoal, ſmall- 
coal, &c. 


* 
. 


FUG A/CIQUSNESS ( Fugacitas, L.) apt- 


neſs to fly away. 


_ FUGA vacui (in ancient Philoſophy) a prin- 
ciple whereby various effects were produc'd 
ariſing from an averſion (which they ſuppos'd) 
in nature to a vacuum. But moſt of theſe 
pbænomena modern philoſophers have demon- 


ſtrated to ariſe from the gravity and preſſure of 


the air. 

FU GALLI, feſtivals obſerved by the an- 
cient Romans on account of the expulſion of 
their kings. From which pattern the Engliſb 


| ſeem to have taken their Hock-Tide, and hav- 


ing cleared the lands of their inſolent neigh- 
bours the Danes, inſtituted the annual ſports 


of Hock- Tide, conſiſting of ſuch paſtimes, as 


throwing at cocks. 


FUL'GENTNESS (of fulgentia, L.) ſhin- 
3ngneſs, brightneſs, fu'gidity. N 


To FULL Cloth ( fullare, L. fauler, F.) 


to mill it in order to thicken it. | 
_ FUL#LERY, a work houſe or place where 
FUL'LY (Fullice, Sax.) to the full, 
_ FULINESS (Fylneppe, Sax.) plenty. | 
FULMIN'EOUS ( fulmineus, L.) of or 
belonging to thunder. | 
FUL SOMNESS (9. d. foulſomneſs, i. e. 


ſomewhat foul and nerre, Sax.) loathſom- 


neſs, naſtineſs, Se. Pi 

FU'MED ( fumatus, L.) ſmoaked, fumed. 

ſmoak or ſteam. 

FU/!METORY, an herb. Oy 
FU'MIDNESS, ſmoakineſs; the being 

fmoaky. F 


_ FUMIGA'TION, a perfuming with the 
ſmoak of ſweet wood or other matter, either 


for qualifying the air, or fumes of Mercury. 


FUMIGATION (with Surgeons] a ſali - 
vation raiſed by Mercury, 


 FUMIGATION (with Chymiſs) a fumi- | 
gating or ſmoaking, an eroſion or eating away 


of metals by ſmoak or vapour. 
FU MO US ( fumoſus, L. fumeux, F.) 


8 FUMOS'ITY ( fumoſitas, L.) ſmoak- 
Ineis. | AED | , 
FUN, ſport, game, banter, @c. | 
To FUN one; to ſooth, eajole, coaks, 
wheedle. | | 


Animal FUNCTION, is that without | 


which we cannot perceive, will, remember, 
Sc. ſuch are feeling, ſeeing, imagining, judg- 


g, paſſions, voluntary motions, &c. | 


FUNCTION (in a Pbyſical ſenſe) is th 


FUEL probably of feu. F. fire) firing, as 


| 


To FUME ( fumare, L. fumer, F.) to 


©  FUMIFICK (fumificus, L.) making ſmoke, | 
_ perſuming. LY Fe | 


2 — 


fame as actien z an effective motion produced | 


and conſtitution. . | 
FUNDAMEN'TALNESS, fundamental 


in any part of an animal by the proper apti. 
tude or fitneſs of ſuch a part for the uſes ap- 
pointed by the author of nature. 
Natural FUNCTIONS, are thoſe which 
change the food, Cc. ſo as to aſſi milate it to 


our own nature; ſuch are the viſcera or bow. 


els, and the veſſels that receive, retain, ſe. 
Cern, Se. the humours. | 


to life; and without which it cannot ſubſiſt, 
as the action of the heart, brain, lungs, Cc. 
FUND of the eye (Anat.) the part poſſeſſed 
by the Choroeides and Retina, 
| FUNDAMENT (fundamentum, L. ) ſerv- 
ing for the foundation; that upon which 
the reſt is built, eſſential, important, not 
merely accidental, 8 
Such ve find they are, as can controul 
The ſervile actions of our wav'ring ſoul, 


ill. = Prior. 


important and eſſential part, which is the 
gound work of the reſt. | 


| Itis a very juſt reproach that there ſhould 
| be ſo much violence and hatred in religious 
| matters among men who agree in all funda- 


mentals, and only differ in ſome ceremonies, 
or mere ſpeculative points. Swift. 
ginally. 8 3 | 
Religion is nor only uſeful to civil ſociety, 
but fundamentally neceſſary to its very birth 
| Bentley. 


quality; chiefneſs, principalneſs. . 
FUNEIBRAL Saves, torches, links, 
flambeaux, 5 N 
FUNE'BREOUS ( funebris, L. funebre, 
F.) belonging to a funeral, doleful, mournful, 
FUNERALS, burying of the dead. 
FU'NERAL Oration, a ſermon or diſcourſe 


the ceremony of his funeral. | 2 
| FUINNERARY ( funerarius, L. ) pertain- 
ing to funerals. 5 | | 
FUN'GOUSNESS (of fungoſus, I.) 
ſpunginels. _ GK | 
FUN'GOUS F/-ſh, a ſpongious excreſcence, 
called proud fleſh, frequently growing on the 
lips of wounds, &c. EE 24. 
FUN/GUS, a fleſhy tumour or excreſcence, 


membranes, tendons, and other nervous parts 

in conſequence of ulcers, wounds, Go. 
FUNIC/ULAR Hypothefis (in Mechanics) 
an hypotheſis produced by one Francis Linus 
againſt the ſpring and weight of the air, ſo 23 
to explain the riſing and falling of quickſilver 
in a weather-glaſs or barometer, by means 
of a funiculus or little firing at the top, 4 
very fine thin ſubſtance, which is continually 
| drawing 


1 


Vital FUNCTIONS, are thoſe neceſſary 


Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 
Their ills are built on lite, that fundamental 


FUNDAMENTAL, leading propoſition; 


FUNDAMENTALLY, effentially ; ori- 


pronounced in praiſe of a perſon deceaſed, at 


very ſpongious, ſoft and pale, ariſing on the 


dlabbi; 


FU 
tion, | 


Sax. ) and beſides what has been ſaid, c. 


. Sax.) the moſt diſtant. 


 FUSARO'LE (with Archite#s) a moulding 
or ornament placed immediately under the 


"FU 


gra wing itſelf up, or is ſtretched out more or! 


Jeſs, according to the different temperature of | 


the outward air. ; 
FURA'/CIQUS ( furax, L.) thieviſn, in- 
clined to ſteal. | 
FUR A/CIOUSNESS ( furacitas, L.) thie- 
viſhneſs, So. | x 
FURFURA/CEOUS ( furfuracens, L.) 
branny, made of bran. | 


FU'/RIOUSNESS ( furiofitas, L.) furious | 


mood or quality. 
FURL'ED ( freſle, F.) tied up as fails, 
FUR'RING (with Architects) is the mak - 
ing good the rafters feet in the cornice, that 
is, when rafters are cut with a knee, theſe 
furrings are pieces that go ſtrait along with 
the rafter from the top of the knee to the 
cornice. | | 
FURRING à Ship, a laying on double 
planks on the ſides of a ſhip, after ſhe is built, 
called Plank upen Plank, or more properly the 
ripping off the planks and putting new tim- 
bers on the former timbe:s, and alſo other 
planks upon them to make a ſhip bear the 
better ſail. . „ 
FUR THERAN CE, a promotion, an 
b 3% | | 
FUR'THERMORE (FunSonmane, 


FUR'THERMOST (FundSonpmeye, 


FUR'THEST (Fun dæ yd, Sax.) the 
moſt diſtant, | 


echinum in the Dorick, Tonick and Compoſite 
capitals, = 


FUSCAT ION, darkening or clouding, L. 


NOR (Fuſilis, L.) that may be mel- 
ted, F = 1 


„ F. ; | 
'  FUSIBLENESS {of fſbilité, F. of fuſilis, 
L.) aptneſs or readineſs to flow or melt, that 


* 


quality in metals or minerals that diſpoſes 
them for fuſion. | | 
FUSTHAN Language, an effected rum- 
bling ſtile or bombaſt way of writing; uſed 
mean writers to make themſelves appear 
perſons of learning and parts to the ignorant. 
FUSTTICK 2 a fort of wood imported 
 FUSITOCK F from the Antille iſlands in 
the Weft- Indies, very uſeful in dying a beau- 
tru] gold colour; and is alſo uſed in dying black, 


there is alſo another ſort brought from Italy, 


—— 


Provence, &c, uſed in dying a dark brown or 
coffee colour. 1555 . 
FUSTI-LUGS, a dirty drab, a fluttiſh 
woman that ſmells rank. | 
FUS'TINESS, rankneſsin ſmell, miſtineſs. 
, FU'SURE ( fuſura, L.) a flowing or melt- 
"FU TILENESS ( L. uin. 
E utilitas, L. futilite, F. 
dlabbing, ſillineſs, 8 e 25 
FU TURLUTION, the act of genera- 
din, LL | | 
4 


{| the inland conſumption lyin 


_ 


GA 
(3 g, Roman, G g, Tralick, G 5 En- 


gliſb, are the 7th letters of the alpha- 

bet, 5, Greek, and J, Hebrew, are the 
third letters of their alphabets. 

G, in Latin Numbers, ſignified 460. 

, with a daſh at top ſignified 40000, _ 

The letter G in Engliſp has a double ſound, 
a hard, as gold, gorge, gore, &c. and a hard 
and ſoft ſound in gorgeous, as if it were written 
gorjeous ; but when a, e, i, o, or u follow the 
latter ſound, inſtead of g muſt be j conſonant z 
as James, Fane, jem, jewel, Jobn, Jude. 

G is not heard in pbelgm, fign, campaign, 
reign, deſign, (rig. | 

Gh ſounds like F in /augh, cougb; nor is it 
ſounded in nigh, night, might, caught, bought, 
ſought, thought, &, . £ 

GA'BEL (ga#le, F. ayel, Sax. which 


2 
* 


ſome derive of pay he received, or ap 
a receipt, Heb, others of Gabella or Gablum, 


corrupt Latin for tribute; others from Gavel, 


an unjuſt law) an exciſe in France upon ſalt, 
which writers ſay, raiſes the king as much 
money as all the mines of Chili, Peru, Poteſi, 
and all the reſt of America yield to the king 
of Spain. The whole commerce of ſalt tor 
wholly in the 
king's hands, who felk and diſtributes all of it 
tq his farmers and officers appointed for that 
purpoſe. In our Ancient Records, &c. it w 


taken to ſignify a rent, cuſtom, duty or ſer-= 
vice yielded or done to the king or to ſome 


other lord. FN . 
S GA'BIONS, are baſ- 
kets of five or fix feet 


| EEE | high, and four or five 
I Ae broad, equally wide at 
| S N top and bottom; they are 


{ 
h 


made of pieces of willow 
of about fix feet long, 
| ESRES#Z ſtuck in the ground in a 


( 
WW 


—— — A 1 
. circle which they work 
— round with ſmall branch- 
— = — — 
es, leaves and all, and af- 
I tcrwards fill them with 


earth, to make a cover 
or parapet betwixt them and the enemy; they 
are ſometimes uſed in making batteries. 

GAD DING. pans of gaen, Du. to go, 
or ganging, Scotch) rambling roving, wmanging, 
ſtraggling about. 5 | | 

GAFFELETS. See Gablocks. EL 

_ GAF'FER (od, good, and FaSeq, a fas 
ther, Sax.) a country appellation for a man. 

GAFFOLD-Land, land that pays a cer- 


| tain cuſtom or tribute, called Gaffeld Gold, 


GAGA'TES (ſo called of Gagas a city of 
Lyfiain Afia, where it was plenty) a ſort of 
ſtone, which, when rubbed ſmells like brim- 
ſtone, and that will take fire 3 

| | Mert 


Mort GAGE, is that which is left in the 
Hands of the proprietor, ſo that he reaps the 
fruits of itz in oppoſition to wif gage, where 
the fruits or revenues are reaped by the credi- | 

tor, and reckoned as part of the debt paid. 
TO GAGE Deliverance (Law term) to 
give ſecurity that a thing ſhall be delivered ; 
the ſame as to wage deliverance. | 

A GAGE (with " wank is an inſtrument 
made to ſtrike a line truly parallel to the 
ſtraight fide of any boar. 1 Tag 

GAG'GED (prob, of Feazl, Sax. the 
- Cheek bone) having an inſtrument or piece of 
wood put into the mouth to keep it from 
'Autting.  . 

GAG'GLING, the noiſe made by a gooſe. 

GAINESS (gatets,. F. chearfulneſs, of 
temper; alſo gallantry or fineneſs in apparel. 

. GAIL!LARD, briſk, merry, blithe, jolly, 
pleaſant, light-hearted, chearful. 

GAINFUL (of. gain, F. and Full, Sax.) 
profitable, advantageous. | 


_ * GAINTULNESS, profitableneſs, advan- | 


tageouſneſs, 
GAIN'LY, cleverly, handily, dexterouſſy. 
GAIN'NESS, handineſs, dexterity. 
GAIT (probably of 'Fangan, Sax. to go) 
a particular motion or air of walking, @c. 
GAIN-STANDING (of gean- yzanvan, 
ſition. | 5 5 
. GALACTTTES (yanaurirnc, Gr.) a pre- 
cious ſtone, ſo called becauſe it is as white as 
milk; alſo a ſort of earth called Mill-marle. 


Sax. ) reſiſting, oppoſing, reſiſtance oppo- 


_ GALAC!/TOPOTE (galoctopota, L. of 
 $pRaauromorng, Gr.) a milk-drinker, 
__ GALACTO'PHAGIST (pgol/a#ophagus, 


L. of yanaxropay®-, Gr.) a milk-eater, a 
milk - ſop. | AE pan tee ee ee 
.GALAX'Y (yanratiag, of yu, Gr. milk) 
a lgpg white luminous tract, which ſeems to 
encompaſs the Heavens like a ſwathe, ſcarf or 
girdle; eaſily perceivable in a clear night, when 
the moon does not ſhine, _ | 


Before the invention of teleſcopes, the learn- 


ed were divided in their opinions about what 
it was 3 Ariſtetle and others affirming it to be 
à collection of vapours; but it is now found 
by obſervation to be an innumerable company 
of ſtars, not viſible to the naked eye. 
___ GAL'BANUM, a gum iſſuing from the 
inciſion in the root of the ferulaceous plant, 
called ferula Galbanifera, L. growing in A- 
„ Ones | | 
Loom GALE (Sea Phraſe) is when the 
wind blows gently, ſo that the ſhip may bear 
der top ſails a trip. 


A freſb (Sea Phraſe) is'uſed of 
Afiff + GALE, the wind when it is 
very bigh. Os 


To GALE 2 (Sea Phraſe) is ſaid of a 


hip that fails faſter than another, finding 


more wind than the other in fair weather, 


a hen there is but little wind. 


.GA'LEA (with Phyſicians) a pain in the 


. „ 
G A | 


head; ſo called, becauſe it takes in the wholg 
head like an helmet; | 
GALEA (with Anatomifts) a term uſed of 
the head of an infant that is newly born, when 
it is covered with part of the membrane or 
{kin called Amneos, 
GALE AS,, a heavy low built veſſel, with 
both ſails and oars ; it carries three maſts, but 
they cannot be lowered as in a galley, viz, 
Main=maſt, Fore-maſt, and Mizzen-maſt, It 
has 32 ſeats for rowers, and 6 or 7 ſlaves to 
each. It carries 3 tire of guns at the head; 
the lowermoſt has 2 pieces of 36 pounders 
each; the ſecond 2 pieces of 24 poundert 
each ; the third 2 pieces of 18 pounders each, 
At the ſtern there are 2 tire of guns, each of 
3 pieces, and each piece 18 pounders. 
GALEA!TUS, a, um (in Botan. Writ.) 
hooded, whoſe upper part reſembles a king 
2 helmet or hood, as in the flower of ſage, 
GALEN'ICAL 7 of or pertaining to Ga. 
GALENICK { /er the phyſician, as Ga. 
lenical Phyſick, that which is founded upon 
the practice of Galen. . 
GA LEONS thoſe Spaniſh ſhips that 
GAL'LIONS F are ſent to Vera Crus in 
New Spain, and if they are employed to any 
other part, they are not called by that name. 


GALL-Bladder, a membranous receptacle, 
in figure reſembling a pear, ſituate at the 
lower margin of the liver, in which the hu- 
mour called Gall is contained. 
AGALLANT Man, one ſomewhat payer, 
brighter, and more agreeable than men in 
common are, 7 Fo 


the way of a gallant ; alſo to lead her, 
GAL'LERY for paſſing a Moat, is 2 co- 
vered walk made of ſtrong beams, and co- 
vered over-head 
with planks, 
and loaded with 
earth 3 it was 
formerly uſed 
for putting the 
miner to the foot 
of the rampart : 
ſometimes the 
Gallery is cover- 
ed over with 
| raw bides, to 
defend it from - 
the artificial ow 
fires of the beſiged. The Gallery ought to be 
very ſtrong, of double planks on that fide to- 
wards the flank, to make it muſket proof. It 
is made in the camp, and brought along the 
trenches in pieces, to be joined together in the 
foſs ; it ought to be eight foot high, and ten 
or twelve wide: the beams ought to be half 
a foot thick, and two or three foot — 


| 


To GALLANT a Woman, to court her in 


GALERICU'LATED © (galericulatus, L.) 
having brims like or teſembling an hat. 


or ſtate 
for thei 
GAI 
frolickſ 
GAL 
courſe, 
gether, 
hence Pp! 
GAL 
CAL 
and onl 
in war 
from Pe 
GAL 
brigantin 
It carrie 


cloth, a! 
ſhoulders 
GAL] 
ſmall gal 
GAL/ 
GAL 
nd clapp 
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the platikes or boards nailed on each fide; and | 


flled with earth or planks in the middle; the 
covering to riſe with a' ridge, that what is 
thrown upon it by the beſiegers with a deſign 
to burn it, may roll off. See the figure. 
GALLERY (with Archite#s) a covered 
place in a houſe, much longer than broad, 


and which is uſually on the wings of the 
building, ſerving to walk in; alſo a little 


iſle or walk, ſerving as a common paſſage to 
ſeveral rooms placed in a line or row, 


GALLEY, is a low built veſſel, that hath 


both ſails and oars, and commonly carries two 
maſts, vis, a main-maſt and a fore-maſt, 
that may be ſtruck or lowered at pleaſure. 
They are generally about x30 feet long, and 
18 feet broad in the middle, They have 
uſually from 25 to 30 benches of oars, and 
4 to 5 ſlaves to each bench, who are commonly 
perſons who have offended againſt the ſtate. 
GALLEY-Men, merchants of Genoa, 
which anciently arrived in England in gallies, 
landing their goods at a key near the Cu/tom- 
Houſe; thence called Galley-Ney. | 
GALLEY (with Printers) a wooden frame 
into which the compoſitor empties his com- 
fing-ftick as often as it is filled. 


GALLEY -Slave, a perſon condemned to | 


row in the galleys, 2 NG 
GALLEY-Worm, an hairy inſet, whoſe 


ley. 
Wale to the GALLEYS (in France) 
a penalty impoſed on criminals and delinquents, 
whereby they are adjudged to ſerve the king 
or ſtate as ſlaves on board the galleys ; either 
for their life-time, or for a limited time, 
GALLIA'RDISE (galliardiſe, F.) gaiety, 
frolick ſomeneſs. . 
GALLIMATH'IAS, a dark perplexed diſ- 
eourle, where ſeveral things are huddled to- 
gether, ſo as to make an inconceivable jargon, 
hence prob, our Gallimaufry, | | 
GAL'LION 7} a fort of ſhip or large gal- 
CAL'LEON 0 ley, having four decks, 
and only uſing ſails; in which the Spaniards 
in war time, convey their bullion and plate 
from Peru in the Meſ.-Indiet. | 
GAL'LIOT, is a little galley, or a ſort of 
brigantine, built very light and fit for chaſe, 
It carries but one maſt, and two or three pat- 
tereroes: It can both fail and row, and has 
lixteen or twenty ſears for the rowers, with 
one man to each oar. All the ſeamen on 
board it are alſo ſoldiers, and each has a muſ- 
ket lying ready when he quits his oar, | 
GAL'LOWS Es, contrivances made of 
0th, and hooks and eyes, worn over the 
oulders by men to keep their breeches up. 
GALLOWAY (prob. of gallopade, F. a 
{mall gallop) an eaſy gentle pad-nag, | 
OTIS}, an herb, 
LOW. Clappers (of Zalxa, a gallows, 


| 


el 


q 


legs on each fide reſemble the oars of a gal- | 


| Gape for the food which they muſt 


As in 2 drought the thirſty erea 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain, 


GR 
ALIS, commonly call'd Ah Ga 
are a ſort of vegetable or excreſcences ſome- 
thing reſembling nuts but of a round, which 
grow upon the hardeſt ſpecies of oaks, and 
uſed in making ink, dying black, &c, which 
altho* they are as hard as ſhells, are nothing 
but the caſes of inſets that are bred in them, 
and which when grown to maturity gnaw 
their way out, which cauſes thoſe little holes 
we fee in them. 1 on | 

GA/MA the firſt or graveſt note in 
GAM'MOT S the modern ſcale of muſick. 
GAMRBEZ ON, a kind of coat or doublet 
of canvas, anciently worn by military men 
under their cuiraſs, to make it fit eaſy and 
hinder it from hurting the body, | 
To GAM'BOL (gambader, F.) to thew _ 
tricks by tumbling, and ſuch like exerciſes, 
wantonly. WS | 1 
GAME SOM (of gamian and pom, Sax.) 
full of play, wanton trolickſome, Ge. 
' GAME/SOMNESS (of gamenung, rom 
and neyye, Sax.) wantonneſs, frolickſome - 


9 
neſs, c. 


GAMES TER (zamervne, Sax.) one that 


plays at games. | 5 Fs 
GAM'MER (of god, good, and More n, 
} a 


. 
F 


N 


| 
| 
| 


2 
7 * 


Sax. a mother, or of grand and mere, F. 
country appellation for a woman. 
SGAM MO, gameſomeneſs, banter. , 
To go a GANDERING (of ganð na, Sax.) 
to go a whoring in the month that the wife 
lies in. 5 N 
SANE AIS H, a fort of flh, 
GANGS (with Seamen) are the ſeveral 
companies belonging to a ſhip, and employ d 


in executipg their ſeveral watches, works, 


Sc. as the Boatſevain's Gang, &c. 
To GAN'GRENE (ſe gangrener, F, gane 


grænum corripere, L. of eee, inde, yayſeanay 


Gr.) to contract a cadaverous corruption, at- 
tended with a ſtench, blackneſs and mortifi- 
cation. | 8 ef | 
GANT'LET (with Surgeons) a fort of 
bandage for the han. Lo 5 
GAO LER, the keeper of a jail, a priſon- 
keeper, | ))) 

To GAPE (zeapan, Sax.) 1. To open 
the mouth wide; to yawn. Rn 
She ſtretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 

And aſks if it be time to riſe. Swift, 

2. To open the mouth for food, as a young 

| 2 As callow birds, 
Whoſe mother's kill'd in ſeeking of the prey, 
Cry in their neſt, and think her long away 
And at each leaf that ftirs, each blaſt of wind, 
never find, 
Dryden, 
tures Cry, 


Then firſt the martlet meets it in the ſky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. 


] 


| 3. To defire earneſtly 3 to crave ; with W. 


Gs 


* | "* | 


To her grim death a * in all her ſhapes ; 


The hungry grave her due tribute gapes. 
Denham, 

To thy fortune be not thou a ſlave; 

For what haſt thou to fear beyond the grave ? 


And thou who gap'/ for my eſtate, draw near; 


For I would whiſper ſomewhat in thy ear. 


Dryden, 
GA'PING (gapeung, Sax.) opening wide. 
GAPE ſeed, ſtaring, gaping, loitering, 
5d'ing in going on an errand, 
GAR'BEL, a plank near the keel of a 
ſhip, called alſo a gar-board. 
 GAR'BLING (prob. of e Ital. or 


Farbeller, O. F.) cleanſing of ſpices from 


management of children under age; alſo of 
„ 


droſs, Sc. 
GARD 7 (garde, F.) protection or de- 
GUARD 5 fence; eſpecially the life- 


guard, or yeomen of the guard to a prince; 


alſo the hilt of a ſword or hem of a garment. 


GARD (in a Law Senſe) guardianſhip, or 


 GAR'DIAN (gardiar of garder, F. to 
keep, take tare of, &c.) one that has a cuſ- 
tody or charge of any perſon or thing ; eſpe- 
rially of the bringing up ſuch as are not of 
age and diſcretion to manage their own affairs, 
as children or ideots. 
' GARDIAN of the Spiritualities, he to 


whom the ſpiritual juriſdiction or government 


of any dioceſe is committed, during the va- 


cancy of a biſhop's See. 


GARDIAN' of the Cinque-Ports, A prin- 


cipal magiſtrate of the havens in the Zaf}. part 
of England, i. e. of the five Rr or harbours. 
See 


1nque - Ports. : 
A GAR'GLE, a waſh for the Ch. Ee. 


G ARISHN ESS, gay neſs, glaringreſs, | 
27 gorgiouſneſs i in attire, ſhowineſs. . 


"'GAR'LAND, an ornament for the head, 
in the nature or form of a ring or crown made 


of flowers, boughs or other decorations among 
the Pagans. The poets, prieſts and even the 


victims that were to be ſacrificed were crown- 


ed with garlands; and in England it is now 


a cuſtom to dreſs may-poles with garlands at 


Wakes ; and the Lor:don milk-maids dreſs up | 


their milk-pails with flowers, plate and rib- 


bons, and go a dancing at the doors of their 
cuſtomers the 4 firſt days of May. 


_ GARNISH (in Cookery) the adorning of 


_ diſhes. 


- 


GARINISHER (celui qui eri, F. ) he 
that adorns, ſets off, &c, 
GARRETE'ER, one who lives i in a garret 


or upper room of a houſe. | 


To GAR'RISON (metre garniſon, F.) to 
furniſh a garriſon with ſoldiers, 


GAR RULOUSNESS (of garrulitas, L.) 


tallentiveneſs , pratingneſs. 
' GAR'TER 6 jarettiere, F.) a bandage for 
the leg. 


CARTER, the moſt noble __ of the 


garter Was inſtituted. i in the year 1350, by | CASTRIL'OQUOUS (of gig, Gr. the 


| Niſhed with precious ftones appendant to a blue 


| 


j which two ornaments they are never to appear 


6A 
King Fdevard the III. as ſome ſay on acconny 
of his many ſignal victories, particularly one, 
wherein it is ſaid the king's garter was uſed 
for the token. But others ſay-on the follow. 
ing account, that the king dancing one night 
with his queen and other ladies, took up a 
garter which one of them had dropt; whereat 
ſome of the lords prefent ſmiling, the king 
faid, that he would make that garter of high 
reputation; and ſoon after erected the crder 


| of the Blue Garter, with this motto, He 


ſoit qui mal y penſe, i. e. Evil to him that evil 
thinks, The latter of theſe motives is moſt 
generally believed to have been the ground of 
the inſtitution of this order of knighthood, 
However both theſe motives might concur to 
the ſame end; and it has ever fince been 
efteemed a great addition of honour beſtowed 
on the nobleſt perſon of the Engliſh nation, 
| and many foreign princes have thought them. 
ſelyes honoured in being admitted into it. 
The nvmber of the knights is 26, including 
the king, and that is one thing that enhances 
the value of it, that never any more are ad. 
mitted, whereas all or moſt other orders have 
been ſo freely beſtowed, that they have log 
much of their eſteem by it. The famous 
warrior St. George of Cappadocia, is made the 
patron of this order; and every knight of it i 
to wear as his badge, the image of St. George 
on horſeback, trampling on a dragon, with 
his ſpear ready to pierce him, the whole gar. 


ribbon about their necks ; becauſe that ſaint 
is ſaid to have ſtain ſuch a monſter, that in 
his days ravaged the country, 
They are alſo obliged to wear a garter on 
the left leg, ſet with pearls and precious ſtones, 
having this motto, Honi ſoit gui mal y penſe, 
i. e. Shame to him that evil thinks ; without 


abroad; and alſo King Charles I. ordain- 
ed, that every knight ſhould always wear z 
ſcar of ſilver, embroidered on his cloak or 
coat, with the eſcutcheon of St. George with- 
in the garter, in the centre of it. See St. 
George, | 

To GARTER FRY Fi les jartiers, 70 
to tie or bind with a garter. | 

GASCONA'DE, a boaſting or vauntingd 
ſomething very improbable ; ; ſo termed from 
the Gaſcoons, a people of Gaſcony in Franc, 
| ſajd to be much addicted to bragging and rho 
domontade, _- 

GA/SE-HOUND (agaſæus, L.) a dog that 
hunts by ſight, ſo as to make excellent {port 
with.the fox and hare. ' 

GASTILINESS( x iprgelicnerpe, of z ct, 
a ghoſt) ghoſtlilceneis, frightfulneſs of aſpect, 

GA TRICK Juice, the juice of the 
ſtomach, 

GASTRO'LATER (of varie, and Ja 
tv, Gr. to worſhip) a glutton, a a bell 
god. | 


dell), 
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benſe, 
ithout 
appear 
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vear 2 
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belly 
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dell), 


belly, and logui, L. to ſpeak) ſpeaking out of 


GATE of the Sea 5 (with Sailors) is when 


given to all the kin) 


of them bearing a bough in his hand; but 


cumſtances, ſwore to do; and now they 
SGavel. iind, ſignifies in law a cuſtom, where- 
by the land of the father was equally divided 


the brother at his death, equally divided 


neſs, Sc. 


Gr. to admire, according to Minſhew) ſtar- 
ing, looking about, or earneſtly. 


mon price of the firſt news papers printed 
there; others from TY Tzgad, Heb. a 
meſſenger) a news paper or book». 


and full of herbs, it is the better; they are 


— 8 


the belly. 85 | . 
GATE (with Hunters) a term uſed when 
they endeayour to find a hare by kis (ot, c. 


Sea GATE two ſhips lie aboard 
one another in a wave or billow, and by that 
means become rib- broken. | | 

A GATHERING (FaSenunge, Sax.) 
a collection; alſo what is collected at one 


time. 
GAU DIN ESS (of gaudium, L.) affected 
gayneſs in apparel; ſhewineſs. 7 
GA'VEL (zafel, Sax.) tribute, toll, or 

euſtom; yearly rent, payment or revenue. 
GAVEL-Aind (of Fife eal cyn, Sax. i. e. 
{ham the conqueror, 
after paſſing thro' Kent towards Dover, was 
fyddenly ſurrounded by the Kenti/þ men, each 


ſoon throwing down their branches, they 
diſcovered their arms, proffering to give him 
battle, if he would not let them enjoy their 
ancient liberties and cuſtoms. of Gavel- kind, 
Kc. which he, then compelled by his ill cir- 


only of all England, enjoy the ancient Engliſb 


at his death among all his ſons, or the land of 


among all his brethren, if-he have tio iflue of 
his own. 


the father be hanged, the ſon ſhall inherit; 
for their cuſtom is, the Father to the Bough, 
the Son to the Plough, * | 
GAUNT'NESS, learnneſs, the having 
ſoft fleſh, | „„ 
GAY N ESS, airineſs, briſkneſs, merri- 
/ 


GA'ZING (of ze pean, Sax. or dydZtupai, 


GAZET'TE (ſome derive it of Gazeta, 
a coin anciently current at Venice, the com- 


GA'ZONS, are 
ſods or pieces of 
freſh earth covered 
with graſs about a 
foot long, and half 
a foot broad, cut 
in form ot a wedge, 
to line the Parapet; 
if the earth be fat 


This cuſtom, with ſome difference 
is ſtill obſerved in Urchanfield in Herefordſhire, 
and elſewherez and all Gawvel-kind land in 

Males are made deſcendable to his heirs, accord- 

ing to the common law. In Gavel- lind tho? 


made fo, that theis ſoljdity makes a triangle ; 


— 


| 


Ge 


| to the end, that being mixt and beat with the 


reſt of the earth of 'the rampart, they may 
eaſily ſettle together, and incorporate in a 
mafs with the reſt of the rampart. The firſt - 
bed of Gazons is fixed with pegs of wood; the 
ſecond bed ought to be laid to bind the former 
that is, over the joints of it, and ſo continued 
till the rampart is finiſhed ; betwixt theſe beds 
there is uſually ſown all ſorts of binding herbs 


to ſtrengthen the rampart. 8 


In his GEIE RS (of Feancunge, Sax, pre- 
paration) in order, furniſhed, dreſſed, ready pre- 
pared to act. 

GEESE (of zor, Sax.) fowls well known, 


| GE'LABLE (gelabilis, L.) capable of be- 


ing frozen or congealed. | ; 
GEL/IDNESS (geliditas, L.) coldneſs. 
frozenneſs, | „ 
GELD'ABLE (of gaelder, Dan.) capable 
of being gelded. „ 
GELD'ED (of gylze, Sax, or gaelder Dan.) 
having the teſticles or ſtones cut out 
GELD'/ING (gzylze, Sax. or gaelder, Dan.) 
a gelded horſe, N 
GEMELLI'PAROUS (gemellipara, L.) 
bearing twins. | 1 
GEMEL/LUS (with Anatomiſis) a muſcle 
of the elbow, ſo called from its double riſe, 
viz. from the upper part of the ſhoulder blade 
inwardly, and from the upward back part of 
% ..... ĩ ĩèòͤ „F008 
8 Ts GEMM (of gemma, L.) to put forth 
u 3, £ 
GEMINI (with Aſtronomers) twins, one of 
the ſigns of the zodiack, Caſtor and Pollux. 
GEMO'NIZA Scalæ, a place at Rome, to 


which the bodies of malefactors that were ex- 


ecuted were dragged and thrown down, It 
was in the Aventine, near the temple of Juno, 
Argiva. Ee Ng Cas Ep aa 
GEM'OTE (Femor, Sax.) a court holden 
on ay oceans. gg 7s. 
GENS D'ARMES, theſe were formerly on- 
ly the Frencb king's guards; but now the com- 
panies of the king's guards de Corps, among 
which the muſqueteers and light horſe are 
reckoned, There is a company of about 260 


gentlemen of which the king himſelf is the 


captain, one of his principal noblemen Lieute- 
nant Captain, who are particularly called the 
Gem d' armes, who when the king marches 


with all his houſhold trocps cloſe the march, 


GEN'DER of Nowns (among e 


is founded on the difference of two ſexes nale 


and female, and they are called from the 
Latins maſculine and feminine, and few lan- 
guages have any more genders but theſe two; 
but the Greeks and Latins have another gender, 
which the Latins call Neuter, that is as much 
as to ſay Neither (maſculine or feminine) as 
Homo a man is maſculine, and Mulier a women, 
is feminine, and Saxum a ſtone, is neater, , 
This Gender is in Latin diſtinguiſhed by 
the articles hic, bæc and hoc, but it is adiffi- 
cult thing to diſtinguiſh the Gender in the 
682 2 | Zrghith 


CY 


Fyglifſs tongue; and there is fearte any lan- | 


guage in the world, but the Engh/p tongue, 
that does not admit of a difference of gen- 
der in its articles or nouns; all the diſtinc · 
tion that it bas conſiſts in the pronouns, 
be, ſpe, c. The adjectives of either Gen- 
der in the Engliſh tongue have no diffe- 
rence in their termination. As for inſtance, 
as the adjectives good and ⁊0bite have no diffe- 
rence in their termination, whereas the Latins 
have bonus, bona, bonum, and the French have 
bon maſculine, and belle, feminine for good, 
and the Latins have albus, alba, album, for 
white, and the French blanc and blanchee, 

_ GENDER (with Geomerricians) geometrical 
lines are diſtinguiſhed into genders, claſſes, or 
orders, according to the number of the dimen- 
ſions of an equation, expreſſing that relation 
between the ordinates and the abſciiſe. 

GENERABLENESS, capableneſs of being 


GENE/RALNESS, the generality or being 
general. „ 


" GEN/ERANT (generans, L.) begetting, 


generating, or bringing forth. 
GENERATION (with Schootmen) a total 
change or converſion of a body into a new 
one, which contains no ſenſible part or mark 
of its former ſtate. | 


GENERATION (with Philoſophers) is 
gefined to be a real action, whereby a living 


creature begets another like it of the ſame 


kind. | 1 5 | 5 
GENIERATIVENESS (of generatif, F. 
nerati uus, L.) generative or begetting qua- 


3 
fiey or faculty. . | 
_ GENERO/SA (Law Term) a gentle woman, 


in any original writ, appeal or indiẽtment, 


ſhe may abate or quath the ſame, L. 


GENEROSITY [ (generofitas, L. ge- 
nerofite, F.) gene- | 


GENTEROUSNESS 
rous diſpoſition, bountifulneſs. 


__* GE'NESIS (with Geometricians) the form- 
ing of any plain or ſolid figure by the motion 
ot ſome line or ſurface is called the Deſcribent, 
and that according to which the motion is | 
made is called the Dirigent. Thus a right 
line moved parallel to itſelf, is ſaid to generate 
a Parallelogram, and a Parallelogram turned 
about one of its fides as an axis, generates a 


Cylinder. 


GENIAL (gerialis, L.) a term applied by 
the ancients to certain deities, who (as they 
_ imagined) preſided over the affairs of generation. 
SENIALES Dri, the four elements, the 

twelve ſigns, and the ſun and moon, ſo called 


by the ancients. 
 GENIALITY 


GENIALNESS & meat, e 


GENIOG'RAPHY, conſiders or treats of 


the nature of angels and intelligences. 


GENITAL Bodies, the beginning of all 


zhings, the elements. 


II. GEN ITAL (in Midicine) ſomething relat- | 


fo that if a gentlewoman be termed ſpinſter 


feſtivalneſs, merrineſs at 


| * 
* 
\ 


GENITALS (genitalia, L.) the privy 
_ GENITORES & parts of a male, vix. 
the ſpermatick veſſels, the Tees, and the Pemt, 
GENI TES 1 ſuch perſons among the Jeros 
GENITE'I { who deſcend from Abrabam, 
without any mixture of foreign blood; or ſuch 
who iſſued from parents, who, during the 
Babyloniſh captivity, had not married with 
any Gentile family. 
GEN' ITIN (g. Junetin, of Func) is a kind 
of apple that is earlieſt ripe of any others, 
GENITU RA, a name by ſome given to 
the ſemen, both of the male and female, L. 
GE'/NIUS (among the Ancients) was uſed 
to ſignify a ſpirit either good or evil; which 


they alſo allowed Genii to each province, coun - 


GE'NIUS, the force or faculty of the ſoul, 


tural talent or diſpoſition to one thing more 
than to another, Wo 

GENNE TT, an animal not much unlike 2 
cat, as well for bigneſs as ſhape z but the 
noſe and ſnout is long and ſlender like a weeſel; 


black as jet, and as gloſſy as the fineſt velvet, 


notion, one of perfect blood, who had four 
deſcents of gentility both by his father and 
mother, viz. whoſe father's grandfather, his 
great grandfather, his grandfather, and his 
father on both ſides were all gentlemen. 


blood, as before, as they are born of parents 
of worth; or for having done ſomething in 


bear arms, and be accounted gentlemen, _ 
Formerly ſuch gentlemen had many privi- 
leges, as firſt, That if one gentleman detrac- 
ted from another, combat was allow'd ; but 
if a peaſant or mean perſon did ſo, he had a 
remedy in law. : TY 
2. In crimes of an equal nature a gentle- 
man was puniſhed more favourable than a pea» 
... oa; | 
3. Gentlemen might expect a peculiar ho- 


perſons. | 

4. The evidence of a gentleman was ac- 
counted more authentick than that of 2 
peaſant. _ | | | P 

5. In chuſing of magiſtrates, &c. the vote 
of a gentleman was preferred before that of an 
ignoble perſon. | | 
6. A gentleman was to be excuſed from 


ſervices, impoſitions and duties. = 


they ſuppoſed did attend upon every perſon z 


try, town, Ic, alſo a man's natural diſpoſi- 
| tion, inclination, &c. 


conſidered as it thinks and judges ; alſo a na - 


it is extraordinary light and ſwift z and the 
ſkin as fine and ſoft as down. There are two 
ſorts of them, the moſt common is grey, 
mottled or full of black ſpots, the other ag 


but ſpeckled with red, and their ſmell is much 
like that of a Civet- cat. ö 
GENT'LEMAN (gentilbomme, F. genero- 

| ſus, L.) is properly, according to the ancient 


Gentlemen have their beginning either from | 


peace or war, for which they are worthy to 


nour and reſpect to be paid them by mean 
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GE 
* to be hanged but beheaded; nor was his 
examination to be taken with torture. 

8. It was a puniſhable crime to take down 
the coat armour of a gentleman, to deface his 
monument, or to offer violence to the enſign 
of any noble perſon deceaſed, 

9. A gentleman was not to accept a chal. 
lenge from a peaſant z becauſe there was not a 
parity in their conditions, 

The ancient Saxons admitted none to the 
degree of gentlemen that lived by trades or 
buying or ſelling ; except merchants and thoſe 
that follow huſbandry; which was always 
efteem'd a creditable way of livelihood, and 
pre erable to trading to ſea, | : 

The reaſon why thoſe that are ſtudents in 
the inns of court are eſteemed gentlemen is, 
decauſe anciently none but the ſons of gentle- 
men were admitted into them. _ | 

But the ſtudents of law, grooms of his 


or canons; or thoſe that have receiv*d dignity 
in the ſchools, or borne offices in the city, 
tho' they are ſtiled gentlemen, yet they have 
no right to the coat armour. | | 


Joſe that office, then he alſo loſes his gentility. 
have money; and if he has no coat of arms, 
the king of arms can ſell him one, 7 
GENT'LEMANLY like a gentle- 
GENT/LEMANLIKE 5 man, after the 
manner of a gentleman, , 
GENT'/LEMEN of che Chapel, officers, in 
number thirty-two, whoſe duty and attend- 
ance is in the royal chapel z of which twelve 
are prieſts, and the other twelve are called 


mance of divine ſervice. | 
GENT/LEMANRY 2 (of gentilitas , 
GENT/LEMANSHIP S g. d. bona gente, 
L. man, Sax. and ny or pcip, Sax.) ter- 
mination) the dignity of a gentleman. 
GENTLENESS (gentilis, L.) 1. Dignit 
of birth, goodneſs of ex traction: 2. fofineks 
af manners, ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, meek- 


neſs, tenderneſs, 
Still the retaing 
Her maiden gentleneſs, and oft at eve 
Viſits the herds, Milton. 
Women ought not to think gentleneſs of 
heart deſpicable in a man. Clariſſa. 
GENTLY, 1, Softly; meekly; tender- 
Vz inoffenſively; kindly. | 
My miſtreſs gently chides the fault I made. | 


P . . | Bae. 
The miſchiefs that come by inadvertency, 
7 ignorance, | 


tice of, 
þ Softly, without violence. 
% | Fortune's blows, 
hen moſt ſtruck home, bei 
warded, craves © 
A noble cunning, 


ig gently 


If a man be a Lee by office only, and 


A gentleman condemned to death, was 


| 


| into ſeveral ſpecies, each whereof is a 


majeſty's palace, ſons of peaſants made prieſts | 


; 


In our days all are accounted gentlemen that | /; | ; | 
| GENUS Proximum (in Lopick| the next or 
| neareſt genus, is where the ſpecies is imme — 


Clerks of the chapel, who aſſiſt in the perfor- | | | 
| | GENUS (in Botany) is a ſyſtem or aſſem- 


all plan ts, 


"7.4 


are but very gently to be taken | 


3 | GEOD/AETIICAL (of 25 and 5.0, Gr 
Shakeſp, Coriolanus. | . | ; 


8 E 
| GENTRY. 1. birth, condition: 3. 
claſs of people above the vulgar, thoſe between 
the vulgar and nobility. | 7 
GEN'UINENESS (of genuinus, L.) and 
ney ye, Sax.) naturalneſe, trueneſs, realneſa, 
as to what it is ſaid or taken to be, or ap- 
pears to be, | | | | 
GE'NUS (among Logiciam) js. the firſt of 
the univerſal ideas. And is when the idea is 
ſo common, that it extends to other ideas, 
which are alſo univerſal, as the wy e is 
Genus with reſpe& to the Parallelgram and 
Trapeziaz Subſtance is Genus with reſpect to 
Subſtance extended, which is called Body, and 
3 1 which thinks, which is called 
ind. 
GENUS Summum (with Logiciant) is that 
which holds the uppermoſt claſs in its predi- 
cament; or it is that which may be divided 


in reſpect to other ſpecies placed below, F. | 

Subaltern GENUS (with Logicians) is that, 
which being a Medium between the higheſt 
genus and the loweſt ſpecies, is ſomtimes 
conſidered as a genus, and ſometimes as a 
ſpecies, L. | 5 5 

GENUS Remotum (with Logicians) is when 
there is another genus between it and its 
picies, L. „ | | 


diately under it, as man under animal, L, 
GENUS (in Algebra) this art by the anci- 

ents was diſtributed into two genera, logiſtick 

and ſpecious. 5 OY ES 
GENUS (with Arat.) an afſemblage or 

ſyſtem of ſimilar parts, diſtributed through- - 

out the body, as the genus nervoſum, the nerves: 

ſo co. ſidered, | 7 


blage of plants agreeing in ſome one com mon 
character, in reſpect to the ſtructure of cer- 
tain parts, whereby they are diſtinguiſh d from 

GENUS (in Muſick) a certain manger of 
ſub-dividing the principles of melody, i. e, 
the conſonant intervals into their concingous 

arts. . | 8 
ya GENUS (with Röetoriciant) is diſtri- 
buted into demonſtrative, deliberative and 
on ET TENT: | | 

The Demonſtrative GENUS or Kind, to 
| this belongs Panegyricks, Genethliacks, Epithas 
lamiums, funeral Harangues, &c. 

Deliberative GENUS or kind, do this belong 
perſuaſions, diſſuaſions, commendations, &c. 
Judiciary GENUS or kind, to this belong 
accuſations, defences. 3 

GEOCEN TRICK (of 5a, the earth, and 
Ayr, Gr. a centre) the earth being ſup- 
poſed to be the centre. ge 

GEOCEN'TRICALLY, according to that 
ſyſtem of the world, that ſuppoſes the carth 
to be the centre of the univerſe. 


to 


6E „ 


w meaſure) pertaining to ſurveying. art of meaſuring of ſurfaces. Stereometry, the 
GEOD/ET'ICALLY, by way of ſurvey | art of meaſuring ſolids or bodies. | 


of the earth. 13 Geometry is painted as a lady with a fallow 


 ____ © GEOGRAPHICALLY, according to the | face, clad in a green mantle, fringed with 
art of geography. _ | filver, and holding a filver wand in her right 
. GEOMET'RICALLY (of geometrice, L. hand. | 
geometriquement, F. yeoueteinagg, Gr.) ac- | GEOMETRY, is the ſcience or doctrine of 
- cording to the geometrical art. | extenſion or extended things, vi. lines, ſur. 
© GEOMET'/RICAL Line, is that where- | faces and ſolids, which diſcovers the magni- 
In the relation of the abſciſſæ to the ſemi-or- | tude or greatneſs of things perciſely, with their 
dinates may be expreſſed by an algebraick | capacities, @c. | | 
equation. | : . . Theoretical GEOMETRY, is a ſcience 
GEOMET'RICAL Proportion, is a ſimi- | which treats of magnitude or continued quan- 
litude or identity of ratios, as 8, 4, 30 and 15 | tity, with its properties conſidered abſtractedly, 
are in geometrical proportion. | without any relation- to meterial beings, it 
GEOMETRICAL Progreſſion, a ſeries of | contemplates the property of continuity, and 
quantities in continued geometrical proportion, | demonſtrates the truth of general prop ofitions, 
1. e. increaſing in the ſame ratio, as, 1, 2, | called Theorems. | 
4 8, 16, 32, and ſo on. 8 8 Practical GEOMETRY, is the method of 
* _* GEOMETRICAL Conftruction of an equa- | applying theoretical to practice; as the mea- 
tion, is the contriving and drawing lines and | ſuring of land or ſolid bodies, navigation, for- 
figures, whereby to demonſtrate the equa- | tification, dialling, | | 
tion, theorem or canon to be geometrically | Elementary GEOMETRY, is that which 
true. . 5 is employed in the conſideration of right lines 
GEOMETRY (yeepurreia, of yñ, the earth, and plain ſurfaces and ſolids generated from 
and ere, Gr. to meaſure) geometry ori- them. x | ; 
ginally ſignified the art of meaſuring the earth,, GEOPON'ICS (4wrond, of y1, the 
or any diſtances or dimenſions on or within it; earth, and -y@-, Gr. labour) books treating 
but it is now uſed for the ſcience of quantity, | of huſbandry. _ | | 
_ extenſion or magnitude abſtractedly confider-} GEORGE (of yewey%;, Gr. an huſband- 
ed, without any regard to matter. I man) a proper name of men; the moſt noted 
It is very probable that it had its firſt riſe | of that name was George of Cappadocia, a 
in Egypt, where the river Nile every year | tribune or colonel under the emperor Diocle- 
overflowing the country, and leaving it co- | fan, who is ſaid to have killed a huge ſerpent 
vered with mud, laid men under a neceſlity to | in Africa, to whom a virgin was expoſed to 
diſtinguiſh their lands one from another by the | be devoured. This champion by ſome is taken 
conſideration of their figure; and to be able | for our St. George, the patron ſaint of En- 
alſo to meaſure the quantity of it, ſo that each | gland, of whoſe chivalry and exploits ſo many 
man after the fall of the waters might have | romantick ſtories are told. . 
his portion of ground allotted and laid out to GEOS!/COPY (of n and gxontw, Gr. to 
him. After which, it is very likely, a farther view) a knowledge of the nature and qualities 
contemplation of thoſe draughts and figures, of the earth or ſoil, obtained by viewing and 
Helped them to diſcover many excellent and | conſidering it. | 5 
. wonderful properties belonging to them, which | A GERMAIN', a kind of long and pretty 
_ ſpeculation continually was improving, and | large pear. ' | SO. 
Mill is to this day. | 27 GERMAN {germanus, L.) come of the 
© Out of Egypt Wales brought it into Greece, | ſtock. e 8 . 
and there it received its chiefeſt perfection. Couſin GERMANS, are couſins in the fi 
For the geometry of the ancients was con- | or neareſt degree, being the children of brother 
_ tained within narrow bounds, and extended on- | or fifter. BE oe 


y to right lines and curves of the firſt kind or | GEROCOMICA, phyfick preſcribing die | G T 
order; whereas new lines of infinite orders | for old men. 5 W | WD 
are received into geometry, which orders are GE!/RUNDS, in the Engliſh Tongue, Ge. | 2 
defined by equations, involving the ordinates } runds and participles are the ſame-in termini” | 8 c 
and abſciſſes of curves. TM tion, and have no other diſtinction but the wy 
The ſubject of Geometry is the length, | Particle and the Noun ſubſtantive, which al ory 
' breadth and height of all things. It is divided | ways follow and precede the one the other: | 1 44 
into Speculative aud Practical. The former | As loving is both a participle and a gerund, | on 
treats of the properties of /ines and figures, | as a loving Man, lowing is here a participle; ſun» 
ſuch as Euclid's Elements, Apollonius' s Conicks, | in loving him, lowing is a gerund. oy in ( 

Sc. and the latter ſhews how to apply theſe GESTUOS'ITY (geſtueſitas, L.) apiſhne!s 2% * 

- ſpeculations to uſe in life. in geſtures. w- | | 8 ; ; 
Geometry may alſo be divided into theſe three | - GET!TINGS (of zezan, Sax. to get) 9 - 68 
ſubordinate parts. Altimetry, which is the art | quiſitions ; things gotten by labour, traffick, DF 


of nn ſtrait lines, Planimetry, or oy] SID i HAST: voy 


G I 
- GHAS T'LINESS, ghoſtlineſs, frightful 
a. | 
1 iA x (xapzlic, Sax.) like a ghoſt, 
GHOST'LINESS (Zarrzelic and nepre, 
Sax.) likeneſs to a ghoſt ; alſo ſpiritualneſs, 
in oppoſition to carnalneſs, e 
A GVANT (ziganz, Sax. gigas, L. of 
yiyag, Gr. geant, F.) a perſon of a large and 
uncommon fize and ſtature. 
GTVANTESS (une geante, F.) a gigantick 
woman. 


GIBBEROS TT v ( gibberoſitas, L.) crump- 
ſhoulderedneſs, crookedneſs in the back. 


GIB'BLE-Gabble, prating, nonſenſical 


fooliſh talk. 

GIB'BOUSNESS (gibbeſtas, L.) the 
bunchingneſs or ſticking out moſt commonly 
on the back. 

GIB'BOUS ſolid (with Mathemaricians )| 
is that which is comprehended of gibbous ſu- 
| rs and is either a ſphere or various, 

A ſphere is a gibbous vody abſolutely round 
and globular, 


A various GIBBOUS Body, i is a body which | 


is comprehended by various ſuperficies, and 
a circular baſe, and is either a cone or a cy- 
linder. 


_ GID/DINESS (Fivviczne ye, Sax.) incon- 


ſiderateneſs, raſnneſs; alto vertiginouſneſs. 


IF TED (of Sixr, Sax.) endowed, qua- 
| lified, furniſhed with gifts or endowments, as | 


. gifted brot ber. 

A. GI, a wanton woman; ; alſo a horn- 
top for boys to whip. 

GIGAN!TICKNESS (of vir; Gr.) 
giant-Iike ſize, 
GIG'GLING {probably of z*agliyc, Sax, 


gichelen, Dutch.) laughing out, wantonly, | 


childiſhly or fillily. 


GILD (of zilvan, Sax, to pay) a contribu- 


tion; alſo a ſociety or fraternity.” _ 
To GILD (of Fyldan, Sax.) to waſh plate, 
or do over with gold, &c. 
Wee one who does over with gold, 
c 
GIMP, a fort of mohair thread covered 


with the fame, or a twiſt for ſeveral works 
formerly in uſe. 


GIN (a contraction of Basser, F.) a ſpirit | 


made of juniper-berries. | 
GIN'GERNESS, tenderneſs, niceneſs. 
| GING'LING (g. d. tingling, probably of 
tinnitus, L.) a nale like that of bells, &c. 
alſo chiming in ſound. 
GIN'SENG (in Tartary a wonderful plant, 
which in effect makes the whole Materia 
Medica for people of condition, being too dear 
| for the common people. 


GI'RASOL (of girare and ſe, L.) the | 
ſun-ſtone, a precious ſtone of a whitiſh, ſhin- | 
laced towards the | 


ing colour, which When 
| fun, ſends forth a golden luſtre. 


GIRD'/ERS (in 4 the largeſt 


pieces of timber in a floor, whoſe ends are 
voy faſtened into the ſummers or breaſt - 


Gl 


| formers, and the joiſts are uſually . 


into the girders. 
GIRD'LER (of zy pole, Sax, 2 girdle) 


a maker of girdles, but now chiefly a maker 
of bridles for horſes, &c. 


GIRLE (Hunting Term) a roebuck of two 


years we 

GIRD/LERS, were 
incorporated Auguſt 6, an- 
no 1448. They are a maſ⸗ 
ter, 3 wardens, 24 aſſiſt · 


Se. Their armorial 
enſigns are per Feſs a- 


ter-changed, each piece 
of the 1ſt, charged with 
'D gridiron of the 2d. The creſt is the demy- 


effigy of St. Laurence, holding in his right 
hand a gridiron, in the left a book, the firſt 


of the colour, the latter of the metal afore- 


ſaid, The motto, Give thanks to God, Their 


hall is in Baſingbhall-ftreet, 


of a girl. 


GIRL'ISHNESS, girliſh Uſpoſition « or r be- 51 


haviour. 
GIRN'ING, grinning. 


ed, produced. 
GIVEN to, propenſe or addicted to 
GIZ Z ARD. See Ghizzard, 
GLAB'RITY (glabritas, L.) ſmoothneſs, 
bareneſs of hair, 
GLA/CIS of a Corniſh (in Archite@ure) an 


eaſy, imperceptible ſlope in the eymaiſe of a 


corniſh, to promote the deſcent and draining 
off the water. 


Lucus. 
O might J here 
In ſolitude live 98 in ſome glade 


a word, 


broad, 
And brown as evening. 
Milt, Par. Loft, b * ix. 
When any, favour'd of high Fove, 


Swift as a ſparkle of a glancing ſtar, 
I ſhoot from heav' a to give him ſafe convoy. 
Milton, 
For noon day's heat are cloſer arbors made, 
And for freſh ev ning air the op'ner glade. 
Dryd. Innocence. 
There, interſpers'd in lawns and opening glades, 


Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades, 
P apes IN 


By the heroes armed ſhades, 
_ Glitt'ring thro the gloomy glades z 
By the youths that dy'd for love, 
 Wand'ring in the myrtle grove, 
| Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to life! ! 


ants, and 84 liverymen, 


zure and or a pale coun- 


3 W e like a girl, after the manner | 


GIV'EN (of gitan, Sas.) beſtowed, afford rd 12 


GLADE (gled, Dan. ) a lawn or opening in 


Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
| To ſtar or ſun-light, RT. their umbrage 


Chances to paſs thro' the adventurous glade, : 


O, take the huſhand, or reſtore the wife l 
| ls "IR | | 1 St. Cecil, 
F GLAD- 


———— 


R Lgtt, Tor 


G L 


olAbmESss (glavneyye, Sau.) joy, 


mirth. 
-. GLAD'SOM (Zlavrome, Sax.) merry, 


OUS. 

GLADIATORS (among the Romans) 
ſword-players, who fought in the Circenfian 

ames, and at the funerals of great men, one 
againſt another, even to the loſs of their 
lives; either to divert the people, or to paci- 
"aps ghoſts of their kindred, Theſe exer- 

ſes in the amphitheatres were very extrava- 
gant, for according to the greatneſs of him 
that gave theſe paſtimes to the people, there 
were to be ſeen many hundred combatants 
appearing upon the ſand one after another. 


GLANDS (glandes, L. and F.) fieſh-Kker- | 
nels, a ſort of ſubſtance in an animal body 


of a peculiar nature, the uſe of which is to 
ſeparate the fluids or ſome particular humour 
from the maſs of blood. | | 


Conglomerate GLAND 7 an irregular afſem- 


Compound GLAND S blage of ſeveral 
fimple glands, ty'd together and wrapt up 
under one common membrane, ; 


Viaſcular GLANDS, are only clufters of 


Httle veſſels, which unite together from the 
canal or excretory duct, thro' which their 
ſecreted juice is diſcharged: | 


" Veſcular GLANDS, are aſſemblages of ve- 


ficule, communicating with each other, and 
all terminating in two or three larger veſſels, 


by the prolongation of which the excietory 
duct is formed. RN ” RE, 
 GLAN/DULA 2 (with Anatomiſis) a ker- | 


 GLAN#DULE S nel in the fleſh, a ſoft, 
fat, ſpungy ſubſtance of a peculiar nature, 
ſerving to ſtrengthen the veſſels, to ſuck up 


ſuperfluous humours, and to moiſten other 


parts. 


GLANDULA Guidonis, { Anat.) a kind 
of ſwelling like a glandula, ſoſt, moveable 


without roots, and ſeparate from the parts 


about it, 


GLANDULZZ. Sebacea (with Anatomiſts) 


a large number of glands lying under the ſkin 


of the auricula of the ear, and which, be- 
cauſe they ſeparate a greaſy matter, are ſo 


called by Valſalva, the firſt dicoverer, L. 


GLANDULÆ Myrtiformes (with Anato- 


| miſts) the contraction of the fibres of the 


broken hymen upon the firſt coition, L. 
GLAN/DULE (glandula, L.) a kernel in 


| the fleſh, ; f 


GLAN'/DULES Adventitious (with Sur- 
geons) are thoſe kernels which are ſometimes 


under the arm-holes, in the neck, as the 


King evil, &c. ? 
erpetual GLANDULES F (with Sur- 
Natural GLANDULES 


(with Anatomiſts) ſmall glandules, or kernels, 
of which the innermoſt coat of the inteſtines 
or guts is full; whoſe uſe is to ſoak in the 


D er A OI BRA 0 
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eons, & c.) 
are the Pancreas or ſweet-bread, the Glandula 
pinealis, &c. | 


GLANDULO'SA Tunica Inteſtinorum 


firaſned jujce call'd chyle, and to diſtribute js 
to the /aFeal veins, L. 

GLANDULOSA Corpora (with Anat.) 
two glandules or kernels, lying under the 
ſeminal bladders, near the common paſſage 
of the ſemen and urine, which they ſerve 
to lubricate or make ſlippery ; alfo affording 
a kind of vehicle to the ſeminal matter, L, 

GLAN'/DULOUSNESS, fullneſs of glan. 
dules. | 


— 


kernels ;z alſo full of maſt. | 
GLAN'DULOUS Fleſp (with Anat.) is 


breaſts, ſweet-breads, &c. | 
GLA'RING (prob. of eſclairant, F.) daz. 
| ling, blazing out, apparent. 
N GLA!SIERS were in- 
— corporated in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, They 
conſiſt of one maſter, 2 
W wardens, 21 aſſiſtants and 


fine for which is 3d. 6s, 84. 
Their arms are argent, 
2 groſſing irons ſaiterways 


a lion's head eras'd Or between two wingy 
Azure, ſupporters 2 fiſcais (or Boys) each 
holding a torch proper. The motto, Lucen 


fince the fire, but meet at Lo-1mers hall, 


over with glaſs z alſo to ſet a gloſs upon linen, 
filk, &c. alſo make glaſs lights for windows, 


| GLASS (Zlær, Sax. an aitificial tranſpa- 


rent ſubſtance, ſaid to have been firſt invented 
by the inhabitants of Sidon; the firſt of it in 
Rome was in Tiberius's time. It was firſt 
brought to England in the year 662, by Re- 
nault, a foreign biſhop. - = 
In anne 1610, the Sophy emperor of Perſia, 
ſent to the king of Spain fix glaſſes that were 
malleable, i. e. would not break by being ham- 
SE - : | 15 | 
An artift in Rome, in the time of Tiberius, 
made veſſels of ſuch a temper, that being 
thrown on the ground, they did not break, 


mer ſmoothed and ftraightened again before 


put him to death, for fear glaſs ſhould detract 
from gold or ſilver 5 and they ſhould loſe their 
repute. 3 1 

GLASS, is a tranſparent, brittle, factitious 


body, made of fine ſand and aſhes of Kaly and 
Fern; the aſhes of which heibs are moſt pro- 


per, becauſe they abound with abundance of 


parts of Italy, theſe aſhes being putintoa violent 
fire, their corners are conſumed by it, and by 
this means the ſurface of their parts are made 
To ſmooth and even, that they touch in more 


1 


pounts 


GLAN'DULOUS (glanduleſus, L.) full of 


ſuch fleſh as that of the almonds of the ears, 


75 liverymen, Cc. the 


3 between 4 cloſing nails ſa- 
| ble on a chief Gules, a lion of England, creſt 


tuam da nobis, O Deus, they have no hall 
To GLASE (of Zlæy, Sax. glaſs) to do 


but only bruiſe, which the author with a ham- 


the emperor ; but the emperor is ſaid to have 


fixt ſalts, which are very porous or ſpongy; 
| or of a fort of ſtone called Tarſo, found in ſome 


Conca\ 
Hou 


Hicili- 


S K 


_w = „ e 


oints than they did before, and afford a free 
paſſage to the beams of light, and cannot be 
rendered dark and opaque without the mixture 
of ſome foreign matter. ; 
Chymiſts affirm, that glaſs is the ultimate 
proceſs of all productions wrought by fire, and 
that all bodies in the univerſe may be reduced 
laſs. 
0 Elaſ is alſo made of flints and other ſuch 
like materials, | 
GLASS Drops or Bubbles, are ſmall parcels 
of coarſe green glaſs taken out of a pot in 
fuſion at the end of an iron pipe, and being 
exceeding hot, are dropt into a veflel of cold 
water, and let to lie there till they are cold. 
Theſe are called Prince Rupert's Drops, and 
do exhibit this ſurpriſing phenomenon, that 
as ſoon as you break off the leaſt bit from the 
Rem, or piked end of them, the whole bulk of 
the drop, or great part of it, flies into ſmall 
atoms or duſt with a briſk noiſe. 
GLASS of Anatomy (with Chymifts) the moſt 
fixt and hardeſt matter of that mineral, that 
is found at the bottom of the crucible cleared 
from the feces or dregs. _ KN Ooh 
Fiealous GLASS, a ſort of wrinkled win- 
dow glaſs, of ſuch a quality, that a perſon 
cannot diſtinctly ſee what is done on the cther 
ſide of it, but yet admits the light to paſs 
thro' it. It is caſt in a mould, and is com- 
poſed all over its ſurface with oblong circular 
figures, in the form of a weaver's ſhuttle, 
concave on one fide and convex on the other, 
Hour GLASSES, were firſt made by the 
Sicilians, ee, > 
CLASS (Flærricz, Sax.) 
of, or like glaſs, | | 
_ GLAV'ERING, fawning, flattering. 
 GLAY'/MOUSNESS, muddineſs, clam mi- 
nes. | F 
GLA'ZED (of Zlayen, Sax.) done with | 
glaſs; alſo having a gloſs ſet upon it. 
GLEAM/ING (Zleomian, Lax.) ſhining 
or caſting forth beams of lightÞ|_ 
GLEAN'ING (prob. of glanant, F.) ga- 
thering ears of corn after reaping. © 
3 (gleboſus, L. of gleba) full of 
clods. | | 


GLE/BOUSNESS 7 (glebefitas, L.) ful- 
GLEBOSITY C neſs of clods. 
GLEE'FULNESS, fulneſs of joy, 
mirth, &c, | | | 
GLIBINESS (prob. 
ax.) Nlipperineſs. _ 12 
; GLIT!TERING (zlizenunz, Sax.) ſhin- 
ing, bright, ſparking. 
GLOA'RiNESS 
gloar fat. 
GLO'ARY, a fulſome fat. | 
GLO'BATED (globatus, L.) made round 
or like a ball. 3 
GLOBE (Hieroglypbically) repreſented the 
world. On this globe were delineated the ſigns 
of the zodiack, the figns and a multitude of 
ſtars, and was ſupported on the back of a 


of the nature 


of zlidend and ne y ye, 


(gloeren, Du.) fulneſs of 


with his long garment; intimating that the 
world was upheld by the power of God, who 
ſeems to be covered to the lower ranks of 
creatures, with divers emblems and dark 
ſhadows, | | 
Terreſtrial GLOBE, is one which has all the 
lines and principal places of the earth, ſet on 
it after the manner that geographers have in- 
vented, for the more eaſy ſhewing or finding 
the bearing and diſtance of places, the length 
and ſhortneſs of days in every climate, kingdom 
and particular places,and various other matters. 
The Celeſtial GLOBE has defcribed on it 
the general lines or circles, which aſtronomers 
have imagined in the heavens, and then in 
the proper places of thoſe lines and circles, 
the ſeveral conſtellations, &c. are ſet down 
according to the general ſyſtems or obſervati- 
ons of particular perſons, by which may be 
known what and when any ſtar or number 
of ſtars are above the horizon of the place 
where a perſon is, and the time of eclipſes, &c., 
They are made ſome ſolid of wood, others 
hollow of braſs, &c. but moſt commonly of 


? 


| 


OY 


| paſte- board and paper plaiſtered over, and ſet 


into frames with 
dians, Sc. | a 5 
» GLOBO'SENESS (globofitas, L.) round- 
neſs in form, globular form. 5 
GLOBIULAR 
a globe. 5 a 
_ GLOBULAR Chart, is the repreſenta» 
tion of the ſurface, or ſome part of the ſur- 
face of the terraqueous globe upon a plain, 
wherein the parallels of latitude are circles 
nearly concentrick 5; the meridian curves 
bending towards the poles, and the rhumb 
lines alſo curves. . 5 3 
GLOB ULARNESS (of globularis, L.) the 
ſame as globoſeneſs. | 3 
GLO'MERATED((g.omeratus, L.) wound 
round in a bottom, as yarn, SWO. 2 
GLO'MEROUS (glomeroſus, L-.) rourd 
like a bottom of thread, yarn, Sc. 8 
GLOO'MINESS (of zlomungx, Sax.) 
duſkineſs, darkneſs, cloudineſs. IE 
GLORIA PATRI, i. e. glory be to the 
father. A ſet form of praiſe to the holy 
Trinity, appointed by the church to be re- 
peated after many parts oſ the liturgy, and par - 
ticularly the pſalms; ſo called becauſe when 
the offices are performed in Latin, thoſe ate 
the two firſt words of that Hymn, Concli ſion or 
Dox«logy, as it is frequently called. There 
have been great contefls about the antiquity, 
manner of wording, and other particulars of 
this hymn; ſome contending that it was uſed 
in the apoſtles time; but tis generally allowed 
to have remained as a token of Orthodoxy, 
ever fince it was appointed by pope Damaſus. 
| GLORIA in Excelfis, (i. e. Glory in the 
higheſt) a kind of hymn alſo rehearſed in the 
divine office, L. | | 
GLO'RIOQUSNESS Ct gorieux, F.) 


orizons and braſs meri- 


Ll 


(globularis, L.) round ike 5 


man upon his knees, which were covered 


| 


glorious eſtate, quality, &c. 
F GLO'RY 


TE" 


GLO'RY (in a Stage Play) is a repreſen- 


tation of heaven. 


A GLOSS (zloſa, L. Y, Gr.) a 
comment, ' expoſition or interpretation; alſo a 
literal Pl ation or interpretation of an author 


in another language, word for word; alſo a | 


ſhiningneſs or luſtre ſet upon filk, cloth, ſcuff, 


Sc. 


— 


To GNA SH (prob & znz2xzan, Sax, to 


| gnaw) to grate or make a great noiſe with 
the teeth. 


GNO'MON (in Paralletigrams) a figure 
made of the two 


gether with ei. 


complements, to- 


F.) commenting briefly upon. 


| mony anciently uſed, being a 3 to a 


Ker, L. 


GLOSSING pen (of glaſure, L. glaſſer, 


GLOS'SINESS (of geen, Tent.) ſhining- 
neſs, ſhewineſs. | 

GLOSSOCATO'CHOS (of „xd α , the 
tongue, and aar, Gr. to repreſs) an in- 
ſtrument to repreſs the tongue. 

GLOSSOCO MON (of y\woza and xoutw, 
Gr. to guard) a- cradle for a broken leg or thigh. | 

GLOSSOGRA'PHICAL, according to 
the art of gluſTography. 

To throw the GLOVE, a practiſe or cere- 


ſingle combat. 
GLOV'ER (Zlo pene, Sax.) a walker of 
loves. 
GLO/ZING (of /zlepung, Sax.) flatter- 
ing, colloguing, Ec. 
G LOVERS, they are 
compoſed ot a maſter, 4 


not exceeding 24, and 
the livery fine 122. Their 
arms party per feſs Sable 
and Argent, a pale coun- 

terchang'd on every piece 
of the firſt, a ram ſprin- 


hall is in Beech-lane. 
 GLU'INESS (of glatineſus, .) ſticky qua- 


lit 
LUSH (glutinoſus, L.) ticking, clam. | 


my, gluey nature or quality. | 
_ GLUTIN'/AMENT, paſte or gluiſh mat- 


GLUTINAT IVENESS (of glutinatis, | 
L. or glutineux F.) gluey quality. 

GLUITINOUSNESS (of glatineus, L.) 
gluiſh or ſticking quality. 


GLUT'/TON (a certain animal ſaid to be 
found in Lithuania, Muſcouy, and other nor-. 
thern countries) this gluttonous beaſt ſtuffs | 
itſelf with carrion, till its paunch ſticks out 


like a drum, and then getting in between two 
trees, &c. it preſſes out the ordure back wards 


and forwards, and afterwards returns to the 


carcaſs to gorge itſelf again. 
GLVUIEY - glutinſus, L.) ſticking, or like 
glue 


GLYCO NIAN Perſe, a verſe conſiſling of 


two feet and a ſyllable; or, as others ſay, of 
. th: zee feet, a ſpondee and two dactyls, or ra- 
ther a ſpondee, choriambus and a pyrrhic. 
enter (Taupun, of yAvqw, Gr. to 
crave or _enerave; the art of carving, cutting 
or caſting the imagcs vr relemblances of na- 


oe 


_ wardens, and affiſtants | 


gant of the ſecond. Their | 


ther of the paral- 
lelograms about 
the figure; as in 
this parallelo- 
gram, the G10- 


mon is N added to A, A added to B, or N ad- 


ded to G, added to b, added to E. 

8 NO MON ICAL (of -s, of 
y/0;.ey, Gr. the ſtile · pin or cock of a dial) 
belonging to a dial, or the art of dalling or 
Gnemonicks, 

GOA, the arched fig-tree ; ; à tree in fome 
parts of Ala, 5a, of one of which comes a whole 


wood; for the boughs reaching to the ground 


tale root. 
| To GOAD (of Zoad, Sax.) to prick with 
a goad, 
"COAL ( (geole, F.) a priſon or Jail, 
GOAL FR (geolier, F.) the keeper of a 
Jail or priſon. 
GOAT, an animal well Known. | X 
GODHEAD : 1. godfhip, Ts divinity, 
divine nature. OE bo 
| At the holy mount 
| Of heaven? 8 high ſeated top, the 1 
throne 
Of godbead, fix'd for ever firm and ſure, 
The filial pow'r arriv'd, 
Milt, Par. Loſs. b. vii. 
' GODLESS, without ſenſe of duty to God, 
atheiſtical, wicked, irreligious, impious. 
.- For faults not his; for guilt and crimes 
Of godleſs men, and of rebellious times, | 
Him his ungrateful country ſent, 
| Their beſt Camillus into baniſhment. 
Dryden. 
| GODLIKE, ales reſembling a divinity, 
ſupremely excellent, 
Thus Adam his illuſtrious gueſt beſought, 
And thus the godlike angel anſwer'd mild. 
Milt. Par. Loft, 
Muſing and much revolving in his breaſt, 
How beſt the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way 
the firſt 
| _ Publiſh his god/ike office now mature. 
| Par, Regained, 
GOD'LINESS (zodlienerpe, Sax.) pious 
or religious quality or diſpoſition. 
GOD- Father (ʒod- raden, Sax.) a man 
that is ſurety for a child in baptiſm. 
GOD. Fathers (of Duels) in ancient times 
were a kind of advocates choſen by the parties, 
to repreſent the reaſons of their combat to the 
judge. 
GOD- Mother (x0s- mo$ep, Sax.) a wo- 
man that is ſurety for a child in baptiſm. 


tural things in | metal, 


* 


| GOD-Chd (op cyl, Sax.) the 1 
or 


S ·˙ 5Y_ OY 
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woman child, for whom ſponſors have an- 
ſpwered in baptiſm. 


another. 


ten times heavier than earth, and there is 


ſeven times as much matter in a piece of gold, | leaves of gold reduced to an impalpable dow 


| breadth ſquare; nay, ſome affirm, that one 


eight for nine months. 


60 


for whom fureties pndertake, 
GOD-Son (od 2 Sax.) a man- child, 
for whom ſure dies ave undertakken. 


 G O'D- Davphrer (zo0-zahzop, Sax.) a 


GOLD (zold, Sax.) is the richeſt and 
heavieſt metal, and. the moſt ſolid or leaſt 
porous; it is ſuppoſed to be compoſed of a 
more pure and red ſubtile Sulpbur, and pure 
Mercury, but the freeſt from ſulphur. of all 
others, which is the cauſe of its extraordinary 
ductility, as appears from the operation of the 
wire-drawers and gold-beaters, for if but one 


thouſandth part of ſulphur be mixt with any | 
maſcs of gold it loſes its malleability. 


Its extraordinary fixity appears from its be. 
ing able to reſiſt the greateſt force of any ar- 
tificial fire; but there are burning glaſſes 


which collect the heat of the ſun ſo intenſely | 


that it volatilizes therein, conſiſting of parti- 
cles ſo thin, and ſo firmly interwoyen, that 
it is ſcarce poſſible to ſeparate them one from 
The parts being ſo cloſely connec- 
ted, that it will not ſuffer any diminution or 
loſs by fire. It is not ſubje&t to ruſt, and 


ger than any other meta], and in weight is 


as in one of glaſs of the ſame magnitude. 

It is of ſo durable a nature, that no body 
can be extended ſo much as gold, one ounce 
of it being (as is reported) capable of being 
beat out into 750 leaves, each four fingers 


ounce of it may be beaten out ſo, as to cover 
ten acres of ground; and by wire-drawers it 
is extended to that length, that one ounce. 
will afford a thread of 230,400 feet long. 


flower. 
GOLD- Finder (of zol d and zindan, Sax. 1 
one who empties privies or houſes of eaſement. | 
 GOLD-Peaſure, the name of an herb. 
GOLDEN Ring, a worm that gnaws the 
vun. and wraps itſelf up in its leaves. 
GOLDEN-Rod, the name of an herb. 


excellency) which is either fingle or compound, 
direct or inverſe, The fingle Golden- Rule, is 
when three numbers or terms are propoſed, 


and a fourth proportional to them is demand- 


ed; as the queſtion following: if four horſes | 
eat eighteen buſhels of corn in a certain num- 
ber of days, what wilt eight horſes require in 
the ſame time, wiz. thirty-fix buſhel, 

The compound Golden-Rule, is when 5 
terms are propounded, in order to find out a | 
heath, as if four horſes eat eight buſhels of 
corn in three months, how much will ſerve 


The Golden-Rule Gras, is when the ſenſe 
or tenour of the queſtion requires the fourth 
aumber ſought, to bear ſuch proportion to the 


GOLDULOCKS (zol di-locca y, Sax, 0 a] 


G 0 


| ſecond, as the third has 6s the fir: So i in 


| the firſt queſtion, as eight is the double of 


four, ſo onght the fourth number to be the 
double of eighteen, 1. e. thirty- fix. 
The Golden-Rule inverſe, is when the fourth 
term required ought to proceed from the ſecond 
term, according to the ſame rate or propor- 
tion, that the firſt proceeds from the third; 
as for example; if four horſes do require a 
certain quantity of corn fix days, how many 
days will the ſame quantity ſerve eight horſes. 
Here four is half eight, ſo ought the fourth 
term required to be half ſix. This is called 
alſo the Rule of three er or backward, 

Burnifh'd GOLD, is gold ſmooth'd and 
poliſhed with a ſteel inſtrument called a bur- 
niſher. | 

Million of GOLD, a phraſe uſed to ſignify | 
a million of crowns. 

Meſaick GOLD, gold applied in pannels on 
a proper ground, diſtributed into ſquares, lo- 


| zenges and other compartments, part whereof 


is ſhadowed to raiſe or heighten the reſt, _ 
Fine GOLD, is that which is refined and 
purged by fire, of all its impurities and all 


| alloys. | 
being heated or melted, preſerves its heat lon- 


Shell GOLD, is that uſed by the Sami 
ners, and with which perſons may write in 
gold with a common pen. It is made of 


der, by grinding on a marble. _ 
Virgin GOLD, is gold juſt taken out of the 
mines, before it hath paſſed under any action 
of fire, or other preparation. It is ſaid to be 
ſo very pale and ſo ſoft, that it may be mould 
ed into any figure with the hand, and that 
it wil take the impreſſion cf a ſeal like warm 

wax, to harden which and to highten its co- 

lour they mix emery with it. 

has 22 parts pure gold and two 

parts coppei; chymiſts, who cha- 

of the planets, call it Sol, and its 
ſymbol or character is this, 


8 Standard GOL, isthat WKY 
racterize metals by the names 
A Tun of GOLD, with the Dutch, is in 


value 100,000 fiorens; a tun of gold, 0 40. 


| | the ounce, amounts to g6000 J. 
| GOLDEN-Rule, (is ſo called by way of 


9005 Foil ws feuille, a leaf) 3 

| GOLD'SMITHS, 
4 they were incorporated 
in the 16th of king Ri- 
'S) 2 chard II. Anno 1322. 
| They are four wardens, 
S) about g> aſſiſtants, 294. 
They are the "Tl of the 
| 12 companies. Their 
patron is St. Danian, Their arms are gulcs, 
a eopard's head Or, quartered with azure, a 
covered cup between two bucklers of the 
third; creſt a dainty lady holding in her right 
hand a balance (with her arms extended pro- 


livery fine” is 114; 58. 
h 2 The 


on the livery., Their 
per) in the left a touch-ſtone of the thi-d, 
H 


F 
{ 
„ 


VWatural GOOD 


ol its functions and uſes. 


as ariſe by direct ſucecſſion. 


has no heir. 


60 


The ſupporters two unicorns Or, Their hall 


is in Fofer-lane. 
* GOLGOTHA 7 (of ND Heb.) 
GOLGOLTHA & ſome think fo called 


from its form, others becauſe the firſt man's 
head was buried there; others becauſe crimi- | 
nals were executed there; it is commonly | bl 


known by the name of mount Catvary, Our 
Saviour was crucified and buried there in a 
garden belonging to Foſeph of Arimatbea. 


GO NAM RUSH (in Bray) a bird not | 


much bigger than a fly, with ſhining wings, | 

that ſings ſo ſweetly, that it is not much in- 

ferior to a nightingale. | 
GOOD (xod, Sax.) beneficial, &c. 
GOODNESS, good quality, c. 
GOODILINESS (zodlicnerye, Sax.) 

goodly appearance, quality, nature, Cc. 

_ GOOD-LACE ! an interjection or admi- 

ration. | 


GOODNESS, is whatever tends or con- 


duces to preſerve or improve nature or ſociety ; 
in oppoſition to evil, which tends to deſtroy 


or impair it. 


GOOD (in Metaphyſ/icks) is the eſſential 


it has every thing that belongs to its nature. 
| is that whereby a thing 
Phyſical GOOD 


or ſecond perfections; and t) the performance 


Moral GOOD 2 is the agreement of a 
| Ethick GOOD { thinking, reaſonable be- 
ing, and of the habits, acts and inclinations 
of it, with the dictates of right reaſon, and 


the will of the creator, as diſcovered'by na- 


tural right. e ee 1 
Relative GOOD, ſuch as is in foods, which 


may be good for one and bad for another. 


GOODY (9. d. zodpife, Sax. i. e. good- 


u ife) a common appellation of a woman. 


Adventitious GOODS (in L240) are ſuch as 
arite otherwiſe than by ſucceſſion trom father 


or mother, or from anceſtor to deſcendant. 


Dota GOODS, are ſoch as accrue from 


a dowry, and which the huſband is not allowed 
to alleniate, _ | | 


Parapbernel GOODS (in Law) are thoſe 
which the wife gives the huſband to enjoy, 


on condition of withdrawing them when ſhe | 


pleaſes. 5 | | 5 
Provecritious G OODS (in Law) are ſuch 
Receptitious GOODS (in Law) are fuch as 
the wife might reſerve a full or intire proper- 


| ty of to herſelf, and enjoy them independent 
of her huſband, in diſtinction from Dazal and 


Parapbhernal. | 


©* Pacant GOODS (in Law) are thoſe aban - 
doned and left at large, either becauſe the 


heir renounoes them, or becauſe the deceaſed 
GOOSE (xor, Sax.) a fow! well known. 
GOOSE-BERRIES (zoy-be nian, Sax.) 


. 


I 


„212 


— 


| 


. 


| perfection and integrity of a thing, whereby 


poſſeſſes all things ne- 
ceſſary to its bene eſſe, i. e. to its well being 


| a ſort of berries well known, probably ſuy 
called becauſe uſed as ſauce for green geeſe. 
Wincbefter GOOSE, a ſwelling in the thigh, 
8 (Feonir, Sax.) furz, a ſhrub, 
GORE (Lone, Sax.) corrupt or clotted 


GORGE of a Ravelin, is the ſpace con. 
tained between the two ends of their faces 
next the place, Soy | 
GORGE of a Chimney, is that part between 
the chambranle and the crowning of the 
mantle. egy i LE | 
GOR'GED (of gerger, F.) filled, glutted, 
crammed, &c. i ' 
GORGED (with Farriers) ſwelled. 
GOR'/GERIN, a part of the ancient ar- 
mour, being that which covered the throat, 


lineſs, ſplendidneſs, 


a kinſman or kinſwoman, 9. d. a relation in 
God, a ſponſor in baptiſm) hence a prating, 
talkative woman, that goes about from houſe 


 GOS!SIPING, a ſpending the time idly, 
in gadding from place to place to hear or 
tell news or tales concerning perſons or things, 


ing brought into uſe after thoſe barbaroug 


parts of the ancient Roman architecture, as 
alſo the Moors and Arabs did the Grecian ; and 
inſtead of theſe admirable and regular orders 
and modes of building, introduced a licentious 
and fantaſtical mode, wild and chimerical, 
whoſe profiles are incorrect, which, altho? it 
was ſometimes adorned with expenfive and 


| carvings ; but lamentable imagery, has not 
that auguſtneſs, beauty and juſt ſymmetry, 
which the ancient Grecks and Roman fabricks 


had: however, it is often found very ſtrong, 
and appears rich and pompous, as particular- 
ly in ſeveral Engliſb cathedrals. 

Ancient GOTHICK Archite&pre, is that 
which the Got hs brought with them from the 
north in the ſixth century. Thoſe edifices 
built after this manner are exceeding maſſive, 
heavy and coarſe, —» 88 

Modern GOT HICK ArchireFure, is light, 
delicate and rich to an extreme, full of whim- 
ſical and impertinent ornaments, as Meſimin- 
fter- Abbey, Coventry-Cr1ſs, &c. | 
GOTHICK Chara&er, is pretty much 
like the Roman, only full of angles, turns 
and bendings, eſpecially at the beginnings and 
endings of the letters, ee Tn 

GOTHICK Column (in Arebitecture) is any 
round pillar in a Gotbick building, that is 
either too ſmall or too thick for its height · 
. GOTHS, an ancient people of Gothia, an 
iſland in the Baltic-Sea, 18 miles in length, 
fituated by Denmark and not far from Norway, 


ſubject to the crown of Sweden, 


Phe firſt 
1 of 


GORI'GEOUSNESS, ſumptuouſneſs, coſt- 
GOS\SIP (of zod, God, and ryb, Sax, 


to houſe, telling or hearing goſſiping ſtories. 


GOTH'ICK Building, a manner of build- 


people the Goths and Vandals made their irrup- 
tions into Haly, who demoliſhed the greateſt 


e 
IL. : 
n 
, 
S 


ef them came out of Scythia, in the northern 


ruled. 


' eveed and ref TR 
I 


| GRABATA'RII (of ypatar®-, Gr, a 


tion, &c. 


enable us to reſiſt a temptation.”  -— 
Habitual GRACE, is that which reſides | 


11111 . . . . . ED ES ES 


_ _ appear righteous and innocent before 
God. MT EET 7 


not the effect, yet might have had it. 


| Lonary benefices, diſpoſed of before they be - 


Come vacant, 


_ ferior rank, and particularly dukes and arch- 


Go. 


— 


part of Europe. From Gotbia or Gothland 
they rambled into Germany, where an hun- 
fred thouſand of them were ſlain before the 
year of Chriſt 314. But not long after they 
drought into ſubjection and barbariſm a great 
part of the Chriſtian world, and polleſs 0 
themſelves of a part of Italy, now called 
Lombardy, whence they were called Lom- 
dards. | 

- GOUD the plant called woad, uſed 

GAUD 5 by dyers in making a yellow 
colour, 3 | | 


 GOT'TEN (of Zeran, Sax, to get) pro- | 


cured, poſſeſſed of, Ac. hn 
GOV/ERNABLENESS (of gouverner, F.) 
eapableneſs, alſo diſpoſition to be governed or 


© GOUST (gare, F. guſto, It, gaſtus, L.) 
G OUT. WORT, the herb Gerard, Aſp- 
GOUTINESS (of la goute, F. or gouteux) 
the ſtate or condition of a gouty perſon, 


hanging bed or couch) ſuch perſons which an- 
ciently deferr'd the receiving baptiſm till they 
came to be on their death · bed. 


| Natural GRACE, the gift of being, of | 


life, of ſuch and ſuch faculties, of preſerva- 


Supernatural GRACE, a gift from above, 
eonferred on intelligent beings in order to 
ſalvation. J 1 
Actual GRACE, is that grace which is 
given to us by God, for the ſpecial perfor- 
mance of ſome particular good thing, as to 


ſtatedly in us, is fixed in the ſoul, and re- 
mains till ſome engregious wilful fin eraſes it, 
Fuſtifying GRACE, is that which makes 


 Sanfifying GR ACE, is that which renders 
men holy and devoted to God. | : 


elle." „ 
Sufficient GRACE, is ſuch, as tho' it has 


 Expeftative GRACE , are a ſort of rever- 


GRACE (in the Formula of patents of 
princes) which uſually begins A B by the grace 
of God, It isalſo a title for princes of an in- 


biſhops, until the time of King James I. the 
kings of England were addreſs'd to by that 
title; but now are addreſs'd by the title of 
majeſty only. | . CA 
Days of GRACE (in Commerce) are a cer- 


ticular nations, countries or cities allows for 


2. Favourable; kind. 


j | 
GR. | 

time agreed on for the payment of the bill is 
expired, which in England is three days, at 
Rome five, at Roterdam ſix, at Paris ten, at 
Hamburgh twelve, at Antwerp fourteen, 

Act of GRACE, is an act of parliament 
or law for the relief of inſolvent debtors, in 
order to ſet them free from any reſtraint they 
at the preſent may lie under, by way of im- 
priſonment, @c. upon their compliance with | 
the conditions ſpecified in the ſaid act, and 
which the creditor is depriv d of any power to 
prevent. 0 | | 8 | 

Reverſionary GRACES (in common Laq) 
are what are commonly call'd proviſions, and 
ſometimes benefices promiſed or granted before 
they are vacant, a „ 

GRACE FULNESS (of grace, F. and 
Fulne J ye, Sax.) comelineſs, decency, be- 
comingneſs. 3 „ 135 
GRACE LESNESS, graceleſs or wicked 
nature or diſpoſition” . N 
RA CILEN ESS, ſlenderneſs, leanneſs. 

 GRA'CILENT (gracilentus, L.) ſlender, 

GRACIOUS (gracieux, F.) 1, Merciful; 
benevolent. 3 

Common ſenſe and reaſon could not but tell 
them, that the good and gracious God could 
not be pleaſed, nor conſequently worſhipp' d. 
with any thing barbaroug or * N af 


| From now reveal 
A gracious beam of light; f.om now inſpire 
My tongue to ſing, my hands to touch thelyre, 

| 8 5 Prior. 
3+ Acceptable; favoured. | 


Doctrine is much more profitable and gra 
cious by example than by rule. Spenſer.. 

GRACIOUSLY, 1. Kindly, with kind con- 
be,, 3 185 
He heard my vows, and graciouſly decreed 


My grounds to be reſtor'd, my former flocks 


E ficacious GRACE, is ſuch as has the 


_ tain number of days, that the cuſtoms of par- 


G Dieyden. 
2. In a pleaſing manner. ; 
GRACIOUSNESS: 1. kind condeſcen- 
ſion: 2. pleaſing manner. ; „ 
GRADA'TION (Arcbitect.) an artful diſ- 
poſition of ſeveral parts, as it were 0 eps 
or degrees, after the manner ofan amphitheatre 
|  GRADAITION (with Chymifts) a kind of 
proceſs belonging to metals, &c, and is the 
raiſing or exalting them to a higher degree f 
purity and goodneſs, fo as both to increaſe their 
weight, colour, confiſtence, c. 
 GRADATION (with Logicians) an ar- 
gument conſiſting of four or more propoſitions, 
ſo diſpoſed, as that the attribute of the firſt is 
the ſubject of the ſecond, and the attribute of 
the ſecond the ſubject of the third; and ſo on. 
GRAD UALNESS (of graduel, F. gra- 
dualis, L.) gradual procedure, going on ſtep 
by ſtep, gk | 1 
GRAZ. See Gorgons, _ 
GRAD/UATED (graduatus, L..) having 


taken, 


the payment of a bill of exchange, after the 


* 


6 
taken, or on whom is conferred a degree in 
the univerfity, _ LN Rs at 

GRADUA'TION (with Matbemeticiani) 
the art of graduating, or dividing -any thing 
into degrees. | 

GRAFT (greſe, F.) a ſcion of a tree, &c · 
to be ingraffed into another ſtock. | 

To GRAFT (greffer, F. to inoculate or 
graft a ſcion of one tree into the ftock of 

another. „ 0 

GRAIN (granum, L. graine, F.) any fruit 
or ſeed growing in a Spica or ear, as wheat, 
Sc. alſo a minute body or parcel of a body 
polveriz'd, as a grain of Salt, Sand, &c. 

GRAIN, the figure or repreſentation ef 
grains on leather, ftones, &c. as Moroccs 


. leather, &c, 


_ GRAIN (with Apothecaries) 20 grains 
make a ſcruple J, 3 ſcruplesa dram Ss 8 


drams an ounce 5. P | 
GRAIN'ING Board (with Curriers) a 


board made with nicks or teeth like a ſaw, | 


uſed in graining leather, 
. GRAMINIFO'LIOUS (of gramen, graſs, 
and folium, L. a leaf) having graſs-like leaves. 
 GRAMIN'EOUSNESS (of gramineus, L.) 
graſſineſs, or being full of graſs. _ 
SRAM TMA (yeaupa, Gr. a letter) hence 
comes Grammar, becauſe it ſhews in the 
firſt place how to form articulate ſounds, 
Which are repreſented by letters 
_ GRAM'MAR, an artof adjuſting words ac- 


guage, ſo that they may agree together in the 
moſt regular, clear and intelligible manner; 
from whence it will be eaſy to conclude, that 
the ſcience as ſuch is the ſame all over the 
world ; and that the difference between the 
grammar or ſyſtem of one language and ano- 
ther is purely accidental, the eſſence being 
univerſally the fame. 


GRAM'MARIANS, perſons fkilled in | 


the art of grammar and the preſent ſtate of 
learning; it is frequently us d to fignify ſuch 
as ſpend their time, thoughts and pains upon 
the niceties and particularities of particular 
| words and phraſes; by which means not duly 
attending to the ſenſe and intention of the 
ſpeaker or writer, renders both himſelf and 
the perſon whem he comments upon ri- 
diculous. | 


The term grammarian is now almoſt con- 


fined to the little teachers of particular ſyſtems 
of the Latin and Creek tongues, whoſe gene- 
ral ignorance of almoſt all the other polite and 
uſeful parts of learning has brought the art, 
tho' in itſelf commendable, into contempt 
by their captious and il l- adapted criticiſms: 
anciently the title of Grammarians was given 
to the moſt eminent in all parts of literature. 

GRAN DAME (of grand and dame) a 
grandmother. | e 
SGRAMMICR (grammicus, L. of yg&juuy, 
50 a" line) made dy lines; demonſtrated by 
Ines. | 


| CRANDE'VVO USNESS (grandevitas, 
L.) greatneſs of age. | Wo, 
GRAND-DAUGHTER (of grand and 
'vahzon, Sax.) a ſon or daughter's daughter. 
| GRANDEE,, a peer or nobleman of Spain, 

eſpecially ſuch to whom the king has given 


licence to be covered in his preſence, of which 


there are ſeveral ſorts. Some for life only by 
the king's ſaying be covered; others are 
Grandees by deſcent made by the king's ſaying 
be covered for thy ſelf and Heirs, which is much 


more honourable. | 


raden, Sax.) a father's or mother's father, 

GRAND-MOTHEFR {grand and Moden, 
* mother's or father's mother. 
7 


great things. 1 
that maketh a great ſound. 


 GRANIF'EROUS Secd- pods (in Botany) 
ſuch pods as bear ſmall ſeeds like grains. 


operation performed on metals, by dropping 
them melted thro” an iron colander, &c. into 


into grains. 
kind of grumous root with ſmall knobs, each 


Saxifrage. 


GRAPES (in 


To GRAP'PLE (with Horſemen) is when 
a horſe lifts up one or both his legs at once, 
and raifes them with precipitation, as if he 


: 


were a curveting. 


the having, or fulneſs of graſs. 

GRAS'SY (x hæyicz, Sax.) full of, or 
having graſs. | 

GRATE (crates, L.) part of chimney fur- 
niture, conveniency for a fire; alſo a ſort of 
iron, lattice-work, &c, 


ſmall by rubbing on a grater ; alſo vexed, gal - 
led, fretted ; alſo done with grate-work. ' 


titudo, L..) grateful diſpoſition or temper. 


plaſter made of wax, roſin, ſuet, turpentine, 
maſtick and frankincenſe, L. ' 8 


duce it. 8 | | | 
GRATIF'ICK (gratificus, L.) grateful, 
thankful, | | 
 GRATIOUSNESS (gratiofitas, L. gre- 
tieu ſete, 0] grace, favour, civility, kindneſs. 
GRAT!ITUDE (gratizudg, L.) thankful- 
neſs, grateful diſpoſition or carriage. It is a 
virtue in the receiver of a benefit, by which 
he demonſtrates, that the kindneſs was ac- 
ceptable to him, and upon that ſcore enter- 


j tains a hearty reſpect for the author of it, 


ſeeking 


GRAND-FATHER (grand, F. of L. and 


ANDIF!CK (grandificus, I..) doing 
GRANDISON OUS (grandiſonus, L.) 


GRANUL ATION (with Chymifts) an 


cold water, that it may congeal or harden 
GRAN'ULOUS Rog (with Botanifts) is a = 

reſembling a grain of wheat, as in z0bite 

; Hoſe) arreſts or maggy 


| | tumours in his legs, | 
cording to the idiom and flexion of any lan- | 


" GRASSINESS(of per and neppe, 8a.) 


' GRA'TED (grate, F.) fretted or made 


GRATE!FULNESS (gratitude, F. of gra- 
GRATTIA Dei (i. e. the Grace of God) 2 


GRATICULA'TION, the dividing 2 
draught or deſign into ſquares in order to re- 


it is to the attracting body or point. 


R 


ſceking all occaſions to requits him, F. 
GRATU'ITOUSNESS, free beſtowment, 

without expeRation of reward or recompence. 
GRAVE (in Grammar) an accent oppos'd | 
to acute, thus (0). 

| GRAVED'INOUSNESS (of grawvedinoſus, | 

L.) drowſineſs ; heavy-headedneſs. 
GRAV'ELLINESS (of gravier or la gra- 

velle, F. fulneſs of gravel. 


GRA/VEN (of 3 na xan, Sax. grave, F.) 


engraven. 

GRAVENESS (gravitas, . gravite, F.) 
a ſevere, .compos'd, quiet countenance z ſo- 
berneſs. | 
| GRAV/ITATING, weighing or preſſing 
downwards. 

GRAVITA/TION (with Philoſophers) Is 
the exerciſe of gravity, or a preſſure that a 
body, by the force of its gravity, exerts on 
another body under it. 

GRAV'ITY (gravitas, L. gravitc, F.) is 
that force by which bodies are carried or tend 
towards the centre of the earth, or the natu- 
ral tendency of one body towards another; 
alſo the mutual tendency of each body and 
each particle of a body towards all others. 

GRAVITY (Mechanicks) the Conatus or 
tendency of bodies towards the center of the 
earth. 

Accelerate GR AVITY, is the force of gra- 
vity conſidered as growing greater, the nearer 


Relative GRAVITY, is the exceſs of 
gravity in any body above the ſpecifick grayity 
of a fluid it is in. 

GRAVITY (in Hydroftaticks) the laws of 
bodies gravitating in fluids. 
GRAVITY (in Mufick) an affection of 
ſound, whereby it becomes denominated grave, 
low or flat. 

GRA'VY, the juice of meat. Xe 

 GRAY'NESS (of znaz, Sax. graa, Dan, 

is, F.) aſh-colourednels. 
GRAZ IE R (either of znap, Sax. or 
graiſſer, or engraiſſer, F. to fatten) one Who 
fattens cattle for ſale. 


GRAAZ INC, (of Znar, Sax, graſs) feed- | 


ing on graſs, 

GRAZING (of eſcraſer, or eſcraſant razer, 
F. ) glancing, paſſing lightly over a thing. 

CRE ASE (with Farriers) a ſwelling and 

 gourdineſs of legs. 

GRE'ASINESS (of graifſe, F.) greaſy con- 
dition. 

GRE'ASY (couvert de graiſſe, F.) dawbed 
with greaſe. 


To GRE ATEN, to make great, to am- | 


plify, to enlarge, to augment. 
_ GREAT'INESS,  largeneſs, mightineſs, 
nobleneſs, 
GREE (in Lap) will allowance, liking. 
GREE (in Heraldry) degree or ſtep. 
To make GREE to parties (in Lap) is to 
give them ſatisfaQtion er injury done. 


GR 


| greedy, covetous, eager appetite or defire after, 


GREEKS, the natives of Greece, 
Mountain GREEN, a fort of greeniſh po- 


der, found in little grains like ſaud in ſome 
mountains in Hungary, „ 


GREEN Hide, is a ſkin not yet curried ; 


GREEN'ISH, inclinable to, or of a faint 


green. 
GREEN'ISHNESS, a faint greenneſs. 5 
GRE ENNE8SS (Zneney ye, Sax.) 9 


colour or quality. 


GREET'/ING (of 'Fnezan, Sax.) faluting, 
ſalutation. 

GREG A!RO1Js Birds, ſuch as do not live 
ſolitary 3 but aſſociate in flights or coveys, a 
great many together in company « 
GREGO'RIAN, Year, a new account of 
time or year, the new account or new ftile, 
eſtabliſhed upon the reformation of the calen- 
der, by pope Gregory XIII. A. D. 1582, ac- 


cording to which the year conſiſts of 36's days, 


5 hours, 49 minutes and 12 ſeconds 3 where. 
as, according to the old ſtile, or Julian ac- 


365 days, 6 hours, whereby 10 days being 
taken out of the month of October, the days 


as for inſtance, their ZIth day is our firſt, 


part of Europe, 


ſhews the new and full moon, with the time 
of Eaſter and the moveable feaſts that depend 
upon it, by means of epacts diſpoſed through 


epacts inſtead of golden numbers, 
GREGORIAN Epocba, is the epocha, or 


of power and authority, ſignifying as much as 
count. 
GREW (of * Sar.) did (grow: 
GRIEF Erie, or gravis, L. heavy) 
ſorrow of heart, trouble of mind. 
GRIE'VANCE (of grief, F. of gravis, 


grief. 
burdenſomeneſs, afflictedneſss. 

To GRILL Oifters, the ſame as ſcolloping 
of them. 


GRIM'NESS (of z him, Sax. ) ſeverity or 
crabbedneſs of countenance. 


rinds. 


ing dy grinding on a grindſtone ; ; alſo breal- 


GREED: INESS (s nevigner ye, Sax.) a 


| ing ſmall with a mill, 
_ GRIND. 


but as it is juſt taken off from the carcaſe of 2 
a beaſt. 


count of Julius Ceſar, the year did conſiſt of 


of their months go always 10 days before ours; 
Which new ſtile or account is now uſed in all : 


GREGORIAN Calender, is one Which 


| the ſeveral months of the Gregorian year, 
and is different from the Julian calender, in 
both the form of the year, and that it uſes 


time whence the Gregorian calender or com- 
putation took place. | . 
GREVE (zenepa, Sax.) a denomination 


L.) an injury, loſs, or any thing that cauſes 
GRIE!VOUSNESS (grief, F.) heaviced, | 


GRIME (grime, Du.) tut or dawb with | 
foot 

GRINDER (zninbene, Law FE one who 
GRIND'ING (of z nindan, Sax. : 
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3 CRIND-STONE (zyjingpeat, Sar.) 4 
round ſtone for grinding or ſharpening iron 
N Eee 


Ns: O14 GRIPE (Z pipe, Sax. ] an old 
vſurer. | 
GRI'PE-STICK (with Surgeons) a flick 
uſed in cutting off an arm, He 
| GRVPINGNESS (of gnipan, Sax.) gri- 
ping quality. goth 
_  GRISILINESS (of znirlienerre. Sax.) 
+.  hideovſneſs, frightful aſpect, uglineſs. 
| GRIST'/LINESS (of vyiiycle, Sax.) ful- 
_ neſs of griftles, | 
GRIT/TINESS (of gret, groet, Brit. 
T. Sax.) fulneſs of grit or duſt of ſtones, 
c. 
* GRIZ'LED (prob. of gris, F. grey) varie - 
gated with ſtrakes, Fc. of different colours, 
2s black and white intermixt, Sc. 
GRIZLINESS, grizly colour, or being 
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ing deep or bitter ſighs, &c. 

 GRO'CERS were in- 
corporated Anno 1344, by 
the name of Grocers, hav- 
ing been formerly call'd 
Pepperers, They are go- 
verned by a maſter, 4 


there are about 277 on the 
5 : livery ; the livery fine is 
20 J. they are the ſecond of the 12 companies, 
of which company there have been 108 Lord- 
Mayors; MS Dy ER. 
Their armorial enſigns are Argent, a che- 
veron Gules, between 6 cloves in chief, and 3 
in baſe Sable, creft on a helmet and torſe, a 


_ porters 2 griffins per feſs Gules and Or. The 
. motto, God grant Grace. 1 | 
1 GROM'WELS, moſt ſervile perſons on 
.- ſhip-board. N 


GROOM (of grom, Du. a Boy, Sc. for- 


uſually taken for one who looks after horſes. 
GROOVE (prob. of 3 na pan, Sax. to en- 
* a hollow channel cut in ſtone, wood, 

E | | EE 
GROOVE (with Miners) a deep hole or 
pit ſunk in the ground to ſearch for minerals. 
GROSS (in the Senſe of the Law) abſolute 
or independent; as Advoryſon in Groſs, is 

_ giſtinguiſhed from Advoruſon Abpendant. 


to the land or manor, and to go along with 
the tenure, as an appurtenance of it ; but was 


Al. f 
SROS SN ESS (of grofſieret?, F. greſſitas, 
L.) thickneſs, fatneſs, dulneſs, baſeneſs, Sc. 


wardens, 70 aſſiſtants, and | 


camel trippant proper, bridled of the 2d, ſup-. 


g 
. merly a ſervant in ſome mean ſtation, lads. 
18 ſent on errands or lacqueys, but now it is 


like the other perſonal goods and chattles of 
his lord; at his lord's free p eaſure and diſpo- | 


ö 


GROT (grotre, F.) à Hole in the 
GROT'TO 5 ground, a cavern or den ij 
a mountain or rock ; alſo a little artificial 
edifice made in a garden, in imitation of a 
natural grotto. | 


GROTESK'* (groteſea, Ital. groteſque, F. 


figures in painting or carving, repreſenting 


odd or prepoſterous things; a ſort of antique 


work. | 1245 
GROTES'KS, litvle- faneiful örnameénts 
of animals, compounded of fiſhes, foliages, 
fruits, &c. 5 et 
GRO'VE z nove, Sax.) à ſtall wood of 
place ſet with trees. 


GROULING (of groellen, Teut.) grum- 


bling, muttering. NWI 
GROUND (of gnnvpan, Sax.) made or 


broken ſmall in a mill, &c, alſo ſharpened on 


a ſtone, &c. | | | 
GROUND Toy (znun - ipzl, Sax.) an 


zly. © ESD | herb 
GROAN'ING (of znanian, Sax.) fetch- 


GROUND Pine, the name of a plant, 
GROUND Plates (with Archite&s) the 


outmoſt pieces of timber lying on or ear the 


ground, and framed into one another with 
mortices and tenons of the joiſts, the ſum - 


mer and girders, and ſometimes the trimmers 


for the ſtair-caſe and chimney-way, and the 
binding joiſts, EAN „ ee 

To GROUND, to ſet or lay a thing on 
the ground; to lay a ground-work; to take 


for a foundation; to raiſe an argument upon, 


GROUNDED (of Z hund, Sax.) founded, 
built or reſting upon, ſuſtained by. 


GROUNDLESS (zhundlear, Sax.) 
without ground, foundation or reaſon. 5 


GROUND Timbers (in a Ship) are the tim- 


bers which lie on her keel, and are faſtened 


to it with bolts thro* the keelſon. | 


GROUND (in Painting) is the ſurface, 
| upon which the figures or other objects are 


raiſed or repreſented. | 


GROUP (in Painting and Sculpture) an 


aſſemblage or knot of two or more figures 
of men, beaſts, fruits, or the like, which 
have ſome apparent relation one to the other, 

GROUP (in regard to the Deſign) are com- 
binations of divers figures, which have rela- 
tion to each other; either on account of the 


action, or of the proximity, or of the effect 


they have. 


GROUP (in Mufick) is one of the kinds 


of diminutions of long notes, which in the 
working forms a kind of group, knot, buſh, 


| &c. a group commonly conſiſts of four 
* _ GROSS, as a Villain in Groſs, a ſervile 
tenant, who was not appendant or annexed 


crotchets, quavers, c. tied together. 


GROUP (in Architecture) a term uſed of 


co)umns, as they ſay, a group of columns, 
when there are three or four columns joined 
together on the ſame pedeſtal, oy 

GROUP (in regard of the clair obſcure) 


are bodies of figures, wherein the lights and 
ſhadows are diffuſed in ſuch manner, that 


they ſtrike the eye together, and naturally 


lead 
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fead it to eonfider them in one view. 


GROUT- HEAD (znux heapod, Sax.) 
a great head. x 5 

GROW UNO (of znopan, Sax. ) encreaſ- 
ing, thriving, waxing larger, So. 


f 
ö 


GROWLIING (prob. of grollen, Teut.) 


ſnarling, making a noiſe like a dog. 


GROWTH (zp'p$e, Sax.) increaſe, 
progreſs. | 

To GRUB % (groben, Teut.) to delve or 
dig up the roots of trees, &c. ER 

GRUBS (with Phyſicians) a kind of white, 
unftuous, little pimples or tymors, rifing 
on the face, chiefly on the Ale of the noſe. 

GRUDG'/ING (of gruger, F.) thinking 
much, envying. | | 


_  GRUEF'INESS, ſurlineſs, churliſhneſs, ſour 


looks, &c. 


 GRUM'BLING (of grommeler, F. grom- 0 


melen, Dut.) muttering between the teeth, 
ſignifying diſpleaſure, tho? unwilling to declare 
the cauſe. | | 


_* GRUMNESS (of xnim, Sax.) erabbed- 


neſs, fierceneſs of countenance. 
GRUMOUSNESS (of grumus, L.) full- 
neſs of clods or lumps, grumoſit j. | 
GRUNT'/ING (grunniens, L. grunt en, 
Teut.) making a noiſe like a hog. 
GRUPPA (in Painting, Sculpture, &c.) 
a cluſter or crowd of figures, as cherubims 


GUARANTEE! (in Law) he whom the 
warranter undertakes to indemnify or ſecure 
from damage. 2 


| GUARANTY, the office or duty of a 
guarantee. | — 5 


To GUARD (gar der, F.) 1. To watch 


by way of defence and ſecurity: 2. to pro- 


tect, to defend. | 

Naked the graces guarded you from all , 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder ſhall. 
| Ns 5 Waller, 


| Your pow'r you never uſe, but for defence, 


To guard your own, or others innocence. 
| | | Dryden. 


To GUARD, to be in a ſtate of caution or 
defence. | 


GUARD (garde, F. ward, Teut.) 
man, or body of men, whoſe huſineſs is to 
watch by way of defence or prevention. 


Up into heav'n, from Paradiſe, with haſte, 


1. A 


| heads, &c. ſo cloſe, that the whole figures 
= of them cannot be diſcerned. | 


Th' angelick guards deſcended, mute, and ſad, 


Milt. Par, Left, b. Xx. 


For man. 


With lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 
His guards behold him ſoaring thro? the ſkies. | 


| | Dryden. 
2. A ſtate of caution, a ſtate of vigilance, 
Now he ftocd collected and prepar'd, 
For malice and revenge had put him on his 

guard, 5 Dryden. 

Quarter GUARD (in a Camp) a ſmall 

guard, commanded by a ſubaltern officer, and 
poſted about an hundred yards. before. every 
battalion, 2 ; 


| 


_— 


W 


Grand GUARD (in a Camp) confifts in 


three or four ſquadrons of horſe, command- 
ed by. a field officer, and poſted before the 
camp on the right and left wing, towards 
the enemy, for the ſecurity of the camp, 
Standard GUARD, a imall guard vi foot, 
which a regiment of horſe monnts in their 
front, under a corporal. 
To GUARD (garder, F.) to defend or keep 
from, to ward off danger. 
GUARD (in Fencing) an action or poſture 


proper to defend or ſcreen the body from the 
efforts or attacks of an enemy's ſwoid. 


_ CUARD-Cock. See Gardetraut. 

GUARDS (with Afironomers a name ſome- 
times apply 'd to the two ſtars neareſt the pole, 
being in the hind- part of the chariot at the 
tail of the little boar. h 

GUARDIAN (in Lay) one who is in- 
truſted with the education, tuition, &c, of 
ſuch as are not of ſufficient diſcretion to guide 
themſelves and their owa affairs, as childien 


and ideots. f 


GUARDIANSHIP (of garder, F. to de- 
fend, &c.) the office of a guardian. oy bs 
To fwallow a GUIDGEON, to bear, put 


up or paſs by an affront, 


| 


and all along the Foſs, ; they ought to be a- 


GUD/GEONS, a ſort of rudder-irons, bes 
ing the eyes drove into the ſtern - poſt, into 
which the hooks call'd pintles go to hang on 
the rudder. | 

GUELPHS, a famed faction in Traly, 
which drenched that country with blood, by 
a war of many years continuance, by op- 
poſirg another faction called the Gibellines, _ 
The former faction is ſaid to have taken its 


name from Welf or Welfo, the 6th brother 


from Henry duke of Bavaria, from whom the 
emperor Conrade III. having taken the duke- 
dom of Bavaria, he, aſſiſted by Roger king 


| of Sicily and others, made war againſt Con- 
rade. 


 GUER/DONLESS, unrewarded. | 
GUER/ITE, 
is a ſort oi ſmall 
tower of ſtone _ 
or wood, gene- 
rally on the 
point of a Baſ- 
tion, or on the 
angles of the 
bo- Ader, to hold 
a Centinel, wha 
is to take care 
of the fols, and 
— — to watch to 
hinder ſurprizes; ſome call Echangette 
thoſe that are made of wood, and are of a 
ſquare ferm, for the Guerites of ſtone ate 
roundiſh, and ate built half without the wall, 


„and terminate at a point beiow, which ought 


to be at the Cordon, that the Centinel may 
diſcover along the Faces, Flanls and Courtins, 


I $-- bout 


bout fix foot high, and their breadth three 
and a half. | 


GUER'/KINS, a fort of pickled cucumbers. 


LT: 


Guss Fier d or Fer r, Sax. and Dan.) 
people invited do an entertainment. 
GUG'/GLING (prob. of gorgogliare, Ital. 
making a noiſe, as liquor pouring out of a 
bottle that has a narrow neck. | 
GCUUVDON, a kind of flag or ſtandard 
borne by the king's life - guard; being broad 
at one extreme, and almoit pointed at, the 
other, and ſlit or divided into two. Allo the 
officer who bears it. 4 
GUILDHAL'DA Teutonicorum, a title of 
the fraternity or ſociety of Zafteriing mer- 
Chants in London, commonly called Steel- 
yard in 7 bames-/Ircet. | 
__ GVILD-merchart, a certain liberty or pri- 
vilege, whereby merchants are enabled to hold 


certain pleas of land within their own pre- 


c cincts. | 
GUILE (probably of guiller, O. F. or be- 
Balian. Sax. to bewitch) fraud, deceit, 
GUILEFULNESS, fraudulentneſs, de- 
ceitfulneſs, craftineſs, wilineſs. 
GUILE'LESS, free from guile or deceit. 

 GUILE/LESNESS, clearneſs of, or the 
being intirely free from guile or deceit. 
A _ GUILT, guiltineſs, conſciouſneſs of having 
committed a fault, crime, & c. Rs 
_ ©  GUILT'INESS (probably of zild, a tax, 
Fc. of gilvan, Sax. to pay a tax, Sc. 9. d. 
liable to make. an amends or pay for a fault 
committed) culpablenefs, liableneſs to ſuffer 
for a crime proved to have been committed. 

_ GUIL T'LESS, free from crime, innocent. 
 GUILT'LESNESS, innocency. 
_ GULE 7 (Archite#.) the neck or nar- 
5 SA roweſt part of the loweſt ca- 
pital of a pillar; or wavy member, whoſe 

contour reſembles the letter S, called an O- 


ree . 
, GULF (golfe, F.) a depth in the ſea that 
cannot be fathomed, a whirlpool. 

GUL'LING (guiler, F.) deceiving, cheat- 
ing, defrauding, duping. 

GUL'LERIES, cheating tricks. | 
GULLET (gala, L. goulet, F.) the wind- 
pipe. | | 
L Lv. gut, a punch- belly. 

To GUL'LY Ense It.) to make 

To GOG'LE \ a noiſe, as liquor poured 
out of a bottle. | | 

GULOSITY {gulofitas, L.) gluttony. 

A GULPH uf poten, Dutch) as much 
liquor as goes down the throat at one ſwal- 
low. | | 
Fo GUM (gommer, F.) to dawb with gum, 

GUM'MINESS (of gummeſus, L. gommeux, 
F. gummi, L. gomme, F.) gummy nature or 

11a ity. 

 GUMU'MY (gammoſus, L. gommeux, F 5. 
full of gums | | 

 CUNNEL (of a ip) the gun- wall. 


CNS TER, ene that goes a ſhooting 
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with a gun or fowling-piece, -- © 
| GUN'TER's-Line (fo called of Mr. Gun. 
ter, formerly geometry- profeſſor of Greſham 
college) call'd alſo the line of numbers, 1s 
the logarithms laid upon ftrait lines; the uſe 
of which is for performing arithmetical ope- 
rations, by means of a pair of compaſles, or 
even without, by ſliding two of theſe lines of 
numbers by each other, | 
GUNTER's Quadrant, a quadrant of 
wood, braſs, &c. being partly of Stereogra- 
phical projection upon the plain of the equi. 
noctial, the eye being in one of the poles 
where the tropick, ecliptick, and horizon 
are arches of circles; but the hour circles are 
all curves, drawn by means of the ſeveral al- 
titudes of the ſun, for ſome particular lati- 
tude, every day in the year, The uſe of it 
5 to find the hour of the day, ſun's azimuth, 
E. | 
__ GUNTER's Scale, that which ſailors call 
the Gunter, is a large plain ſcale, with the 
lines of artificial fines and tangents upon it, 
laid off by ſtrait lines, and ſo contriv'd to a 
line of numbers that is on it, that by the 


help of this ſcale and pair of compaſſes, all 


the caſes of trigonometry, both plain and 


| ſpherical, may, to a tolerable exactneſs be 


ſolved, and of conſequence all queſtions in 
Navigation, Dialling, &c, may be wrought 


| by it. 


_ GUNS and POWDER, were invented and 
found out by Bartboldus Swartz, a Franciſ- 
can Frier, about the year 1380, temp. K. 
Richard II. by his mixing ſaltpetre and ſome 
other ingredients in a mortar, on which he 
had placed a ſtone, and having occaſion to 
light a candle, in ſtriking fire a ſpark fell into 
the mortar, and the compoſition blew up with 
great violence and noiſe, This gave a han- 
dle for the invention of guns, and the firſt 
that uſed them were the Yenctians againſt the 
inhabitants of Geneva. 5 
Gun- pozuder was had from foreign parts and 
at dear rates, till queen Eligabetb order'd it 


| to be made in England. | 


GUSH'ING (of xeozung, Sax.) pouring 
or running out ſuddenly and with force. 
GUS'SET ( gou/jer, F.) a triangular 
ſmall piece of cloth, uſed in ſhirts, ſmocks, 
 GUST/FUL (of guſus, L. taſte, and full) 
palatable, having a gocd reliſh. . 
To GUT, to take out the guts, to empty, 
GUT'LING (of Guts) ſtuffing the guts, 
eating much or often. 5 + 
GUT'TATED (gutratus, L. ) ſpotted with 
ſpots or ſpeckles like drops. 8 
GUT!/T A, drops. | 
To GUT TER, to ſweal or run as a candle. 
To GUT'TLE (of gut, F.) to eat much. 
GUT'TURALNESS (of gutter, L. the 
throat) the being pronounced in the throat; 
ſpoken of letters. 
SUT-Hert, an herb. 


| GUVE 
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| Gymnaſtick art, or the art of performing 


ſuch as bear twe naked ſeeds incloſed in a 
_ clax, without any ſeed veſlel. 3 


- kind of dance in uſe among the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, performed by young perſons dancing na- 


ſinging a ſong in honour of Apollo, 


alſo a ſort of plaiſter-ſtone, white and ſoft 


: Paris, | 


ſtrolling beggers, who pretend to tell fortunes. 


note of aſpiration before a vowel; and among 
the poets it ſomtimes obtains a power of a con- 


- conſonant 3 but always before one of the five 
vowels and y; as babe, Bebes, hiatus, home, 
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SvE de ronde (in Fortif.) is the ſame as | 
le tenaille. 1 5 
UV- Rope (in a Ship) a rope made faſt t 
the foremaſt at one end, and is reeved thro” 
a ſingle block ſiezed to the pennant of the 
winding tackle, and then again veered thro' 
another, fiezed to the foremaſt. The uſe of 
which is to hale forward the pennant of the 
winding tackle. | | 
TO GYBE, to joke upon, banter, jeer, 
flout, Sc. | | 
GYMNA'SIUM yuuvazio, Gr.) a place 
of exerciſe in any art or ſcience, a ſchoul. 
GYMNAS'TICE {yuuvagiui, Gr.) the 


the exerciſe of the body. 


GYMNAS!TICK. (of gymnafiicus, L. [WY 


yupavaginig, of yuravatu, Gr. to exerciſe) of or 
pertaining to exerciſe. : | 
GY MI/NIC {yupvixig, Gr.) pertaining to 
the exercifes of the body. | ES 
_ CYMNODISPER'MOUS Plants (of 
yuuvi;, naked, die, two, and onigua, Gr.) 


GYMNOPZEDTIA (mujvoraita, Gr.) a 


ked, during the time of the facrifices, and 


GY MNOPOLYSPER'MOUS Plants {of 
e-, mou, many, and TTEe42, Gr.) 
fach as have many naked ſeeds incloſed in a 
calx, without any ſeed veſſel. 55 
 GYMNOSPER/MOUS Plants (of juuyi;, 
naked, and onigue, feed, Gr.) ſuch Lale 


as bear a naked ſeed incloſed by the calx only, 
without any ſeed veſſel. 7 88 
GYMNOTETRASPER'MOUS Plants | 


(of yujuvis, Tera, four, and cg, Gr.) 


ſuch as have four naked ſeeds incloſed in a | 
calx without any ſeed veſſel. | 
GYN /ECOMAS!TON (puyanmopagy, P 
Or.) a tumour or ſwelling in the fleſh | 
or breaſts of women. ST: 5 


GYP'SUM Parget, white lime, plaiſter; 


like alabaſter, which being lightly burnt, 
ſerves to make the chalk called plaiſter of 


GYP!SY (2. Agyptii, L. Egyptians) 


Tx 


H . H B, Ital. I h, Eng. 7 


Heb. is expreſſed only by{*) a note 
of aſpiration in Greet. : | 
H, is not accounted properly a letter, but a 


ſonant. In Latin it never comes before a 


\ 


zumus, bydra, &c. but in Fnglifh it does, 28 


ed whether þ be a letter or not, ſaying it is 
no more than a mere aſpiration or breathing; 


but in Engliſp it is as much a letter as any 


ofher conſonant, In the beginning of words it 


is always followed by a vowel, and in the end 


it is otten followed by a conſonant ; when ever 
it follows p it is pronounced together with it 
and ſounded like 7. 


ſignified 200,000, 

HABERDASH'ERS, 
were incorporated a bro- 
therhood of St. Catharine 
theirpatroneſs Anno 14.47, 
and were confirmed in the 


Anno 1501, and named 
Mercbant Haberdafhers, 


wardens, 9o on the court 


of aſſiſtants, 329 on the livery. The livery 


fine is 251. They bear for their arms barry 


| nebule of fix argent and azure on a bend gules, 


a lion paſſant guardant or, Creſt on a hel- 
met and torſe, two arms ſupporting a laurel 
proper and iſſuing out of a cloud argent. Their 


ſupporters two Indian goats argent, attired 
| and hcofed or. Their motto, Serve and obey. 


They are the eighth of the twelve compa- 
nies. 
- mayors free of this company. Their hall is in 


| Maiden-Lane, | 


HAB/ITUDE (Babitus, Ls) an aptitude 
or diſpoſition either of mind or body, acquired 
by a frequent repetition of the ſame act. 


it very readily and eaſily perform its operations. 


predicaments. ; „ 
The HAB'ITABLE, the earth. Milton. 


being inhabited. | 
HABITED (babite, F.) attired, dreſſed ; 
alſo accuſtomed. 3 | | : 
HABIT'UAL Grace (with Divines is that 
which is conveyed to perſons by baptiſm, and 
afte: wards augmented and improved by the 
euchariſt and other means. | | 
To HABIT'VATE (s babiter, F. of ba- 
bitus, L.) to accuitom to. | | | 
HAB'ITUDE (with Schoolmen) ſignifies 
the reſpect or relation that one thing bears to 
another. , e 
HAB/IT UD E (with Pbiloſepbers) is uſed 
for what we popularly call habit, wiz. a cer- 


— 


tain diſpoſition or aptitude for the pei forming 


or ſuffering certain things contracted by rei- 
terated acts of the ſame kind. 1 
HABHT US (in Metaphyſicht) is the ap- 


| plication of a body to that which is near it. 


HACCASITY (with Chymiſts) the ſame | 


Iiz | ſpecifick 


bought, taugh', & c. Criticks have contend- 


They area maſter, four 


There have been twenty-two lord- 


HA!BIT (in Merapbyſicks) is a quality that 
is ſuperadded to a natural power, that makes 


HABIT (with Logicians) one of the ten 


HAB!ITABLENESS, a being capable of 


H with a daſh at the top (with the Ancients) 


17th of Henry the VII. 


— 


. 


HA 


ſhecifickt eſſence or active principle by which a 
medicine operates. 

HAE'MATOM'/PHALOCE'LE (aua, 
blood, papar®-, a naval, and Ann a tu- 
mour, Gr.) a ſwelling of the navel turgid 
with blood. 

HA MOR ROS (lasen: Gr.) the het | 
morrhoid: ſerpent 3 ſo called, becauſe thoſe 
that are bitten by it, blood iſſues out of all 
the paſſages of their body. 

HEMORRH OI DES (aiypopparg, of 2iua, 
and g, to flow, Gr.) ſwelling inflammatians 
in the funde ment, the emerods or piles, a dil. 


temper proceeding from abundance of melan- 


choly blood, by which the veins of the funda- 


men, being ftretched, often ſend forth blood or | 


1 

HE MOSTAT ICE S (of Tua, blvod; | 

and ga riuòg, Gr, cauſing to ftop) medicines 
which ſtanch blood. 


HAGIO'GRAPHA ' a yibyga pa; of ie. | 


holy, and yez$w, to write, Gr.) the canoni- 
cal books of holy ſeripture. 

© This. name took its rife from the Rem 
of the ſynagogues, which made a three-fold | 
divifion of the books of the old teſtament, viz. 
the Law, the Prophets and the Hagiograpba, 
which laſt contains the books of P/alms, Pro- 


Ruth, Eccleſiaſtes and Eftber ; to which the | 

: Jews add alſo Daniel and the Lamentations, | 

not reckoning them among the prophets, 
HAGIOGRAPHER (Ayo px. 1 

a writer of holy things. 

HaA-HA (in Gardens) a (mall canal of 

A 

HAlL (hæzele, Sax.) a meteor We 


of flocks of tnew, which being melted by | 


warm air, and afte:wards meeting with cold 


air, is congealed and turn'd to hail, whoſe ſtones | 


Are of a different figure, accordiig to the ſo- 
lotion of the flocks,” and fall rudely by reafon 
of their weight. | 
HAIR/INESS (hea nie gnerr, Sax.) be- 
ing hairy, 
HAIRY (heazicn, Sax.) having, or co- 
vered with hair. 
HAL (of heal, Sor.) healthful, Se. 
| Front HALF Files (with Military Men) the 
three foremoſt men of a battalion, 


Rear HALF Files, the three hindermoſt | | 


men of a battalion, 

HALF Marl, a noble, fix ſhillings and 
eight pence, 

HALIO'GRAPHER (of a te, the ſea, and 
Neeb, to deſcribe, Gr.) a defcriber of the 
fea, an hydrographer. 

HALL with Archit.) a large room at the 
entrance of a fine houſe, &c. 

To HALTER (of healzne, Sax.) to put 
2 rope, &c. about the neck. 

HALTER Caf (with Farriers) an exco- 
ristion o the paſtern, cauſed by the halter of 
an horſe being intangled * che foot, yoo 


HAM (ham, 


. 
—— —_ 


HA, 


the horſe's endeavouring to rub his neck with 
his hinder foot. 

HAL'YMOTE (halig- .zemore, Sax.) the 
meeting of the tenants of one hall or mandr; 
a court baron; alſo an efſembly of citizens is 


their publick hall, ſo termed in ſome places 


in fer efardſhire 3, it may alſo f gnify an ec- 
cefiaſtical, or holy court. 


ing or end of a name or place is derived from a 
* Farm or village. 
Joining of HANDS, is a ſymbol of friend- 


ſhip ard union, 


of applauſe. - 
HAND'ICRAFT (of har vie he r, Sax.) 
2 working trade. 

HAND'LING (with Cock: Fighters) i is The 
the meaſuring the girth of a fighting cock's 
body, by the graſp of the hand and fingers. 


% 


HAND/INESS, readineſs, or aptneſs for 


| \ buſineſs. 


| 0 HANG (hangan, Sax.) 1. To ſuſpend . 
2. to place without any ſolid ſupport, _ 
Thou all things haſt of nothing made, 


| That bung the ſolid earth in fleeting air, 
Vein'd with clear ſprings, which ambient. 
verbs, Job, ' Ezra, Chronicles, Solomon's Songs, | 


ſeas repair. Sandys. 
3. To kill by ſuſpending by the neck. 
4. To decline. 

The beauties of this place ſhould mourn, 
Th immoital fryits and flow'rs at my return, 


| Should bang their wither'd waa 5 for ſure | 


my breath | 

Is now more pois nous. 

| ryden*s State of 1 N 
The roſe is fragant, but it fades in time; 
The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the 
| prime 
White lillies PORE. their heads, and ſcon 
decay; | 
And whiter ſnow in minutes melt away. 
Dres. 


| 3. To furniſh with ornaments or draperies, 


If e' er any pious father for my ſake 
Did grateful off *rings on thy altar make, 
Or I increas'd them with my ſylvan toils, 
And hung thy holy roofs with ſavage ſpoils, 
Give me to ſcatter theſe. 
| Dryden An. 
HANG'ER (of hanzan, Sax, | to hang) a 
broad, crooked, ſhort ſword. | 
HANG- Man (of banzan and man, Sax. 
Hanger, Dan.) an executioner. 
HANG'ING, Drawing and Wartering, 
is not found in hiſtory till the 26th year of the 
reign of king Henry III. when one 


beheaded and quartered for high treaſon, 
Anciently the bodies of felons, who were 


hung on the gallows, till the parliament in 


they ſhould be buried, 
| A3 


dax.) either at th: begin | 


Clapping of HANDS, is the general token 


HAND'SOMNESS, comelineſs, beauty. 


illigm 
Mariſe, ſon of an Iriſþ nobleman, was hang'd, 


executed, were not allowed to be buried, but 


the time of king Edward _ ee that 


1164 


after 1 


N. n. 


towns 


repute 


tradin 
mittec 
conſiſt 
ſo for! 
demar 
and af 
Izooc 
gave 


orders 


1 


Fo to hanging i in + ns, Fn, practice doth 
not ſe-m to be vſed i England, tiil the time 
of ki 8 Richard II. when ſome of the rebels, 
in # u Tyter's riot, having been taken down 
from the gailows at St. Alban, he com 
men the bailiffs to cauſe chains to be made, 
and hang the bodies in them off "the ſame gal- 
lows. the: e to remain a8 long as one piece 
would ſtick by another, 

HANK, a tir, obligation, Se. 

HANSE Toons, certai free ti towns of Ger. 
many and the ns th, borde ing on the ſea, 
being anciently infeſted with Barbarians, for 
their better defence entered into a mutual 
league, à d gave themſe ves that etc either 
from the ſea on which they bordered & from 
thei: faith, which to one another they had 
plichted (with their hand han a ) or from the 
ſaine, word, which in their old language ſig 
nified a league, ſociety or aſſociation 

This famous aſſociation is ſuppoſed to have 


begun at Bremen on the Weſer in the year 
1164, or as others ſay in 1260, immediately 
after the incurſions and pyracies of the Danes, 


Normans, &c. at the firſt it conſiſted only of 


_ towns on the PBaltick ſea ; but its ſtrength and 


reputation increaſing, there was ſcarce any 
trading city in Europe, but deſir'd to be ad- 


ſo formidable as to proclaim war againſt Wal- 
demar king of Denmark about the year 1348; 


and againſt Erick in 1428, with 40 ſhips and | 


12000 regular troops, beſides ſeamen ; this 
gave umbrage to ſeyeral princes, | who gave 


kingdoms to withdraw their effects, and by 


that means broke up the greateſt part of the 


ſtrength of the aſſociation. 


A great many towns in Germany ſeill r re- | 


tain the name of Hanſe towns, tho they are 
no longer governed by thoſe laws. 

HANS in Kelder (i. e. jack in the cellar, 
Du.) a chi!d in the belly of the mother, 

HAP, fortune, chance. 

HAP/LESS (of happy and /efs, neg.) un- 
happy, unfortunate, 

HAP!PINESS (probably of bappus, Brit.) 
felicity, bleſedneſs. g 

HARANG/UE ( barangue, F. derived, as 
ſome think, of ara, L. an altar) becauſe ha- 
rangues were made before altars. 

An HARANGUE, a public k oration or 
ſpeech, a tedious or troubleſome diſcourſe ; 
tov pompous, prolix or unſeaſonable Aae 
or decla mation. 

H A R'BOURLESS (of he nebenga and 
kay, Sax.) without, or having no harbour. 

ARD'ISH (of heanvicg, Sax.) ſome- 


thing hard. 


HARDSHIP (of heand, Sax. and Seip) 
hard caſe, circumſtances and ſufferings. 


HARD Horſe, is one that is inſenſible of 
Whip or ſpur. 


HARD'NESS (heappnep; ey Sox.) hard 


mitted into it, ſo that in proceſs of time it | 
conſiſted of 66 cities; and at length they grew 


_ ** 


4 


[quality z that quality 3 . * the parts co 


here firmly together, ſo as to reſiſt the touch. 

HARD INE SS (of Hardieſſe, F.) boldneſs, 
ſtoutneſs. 

AHARE Emblematically) denotes vigi= 
lancy, quick hearing, wantonneſs, fear, fruit- 
fulneſs and ſolitude. 
 HAR!1OTABLE (of hanegaz, Sax ) Ha- 
ble to pay hariots. 

HAR'TOT-Service (Law term) is when % 
man holds land by paying hariots at the time 
of his death. | 

HAR'LEQUIN (of Harlequino, a nicks 
name given to a famous Italian comedian, on 
account of his frequenting the houſe of one 
Monſ. Harlay in Paris) a buffoon, 2 merry- 
andrew, a jack - pudding. 

HAR/LOTRY (either of Arlutta, concus 
bine of Robert, farther to William the con- 


queror; or Arlotta, Ital. a proud whore, de d. 


whoreletry, or little l the bra 
of whores or harlots. 

HARM FUL hearm pul, 295) burt | 
miſchievous. 
_ HARMILESS (heanmle 7 
nocent, not apt to do harm. 


HAR M/LESNESS, barmleſs diſpoſition or 


quality. 


HARMONICA (in Mufick) a term iren 


„ Sax.) in- . 


the difference and proportion of ſounds, with 
| reſpect to acute and grave. | 
HARMONTI'CAL Arithmetick, is fo muck 
of the theory and doctrine of numbers, as ro- 
lates to the making the compariſons, redue- 


orders to ſeveral merchants of their reſpective f tions, &c. of muſical intervals, which ate 


expreſs'd by numbers, in order to the findin 
out the mutual relations, compoſitions 11 
reſolutions. | 

HARMONICAL Proportion (in Muficky 
three or four quantities are ſaid to be in an 
barmonica]! Proportion; when in the former 
caſe, the difference of the firſt and ſecond ſhall 
be to the difference of the ſecond and third, 
| as the firſt is to the third; and the latter, 
| the difference of the firſt and ſecond to the 
| difference of the third and fourth, as the firſt 
| is to the fourth. 

If there are three quantities in an Garmo- 
nical Proportion, the difference between the 
ſecond and twice the firſt, is to the firſt as 
the ſecond is to the third; alſo the firſt and 
laſt is to e the firſt, as the Jaſt is to the 
middle on 

If 3 are four quantities in an barmonical 4 
Proportion, the difference between the ſeco 
and twice the firſt, 1s to the firſt as, the thir 


to the fourth. 


| HARMONICAL Series is a ſeries of 
many numbers i in continued harmonical pro- 
portion. 


HARMONICAL Compoſetion, in a general 
ſenſe, includes the compoſition both of har 
mony and melody. 


| HARMUNICGAL ned is an interval 
or 


by the ancients to that part which conſiders 


HHN 
ar difference of two ſounds, which are agree- 
able to the ear, whether in conſonance or ſuc- 
 - HARMONICAL Soxnds, ſuch ſounds as 
always make a certain determinate number of 
vibrations in the time that ſome other fun- 
damental ſound, to which they are referred, 
make one vibration. | = 
HARMO'NIOUSNESS (of a,, Gr. 
 Sarmonia, L.] agreeableneſs in found, or mu- 
Kcal proportion. | 
 HAR/MONY (in Arebitect.) an agreeable 
lation between the parts of a building. 
 _ HARMONY (in Painting) is a term uſed 
both in the ordonnance and compoſition, and 
In the colours of a picture: In the ordonnance 
it fignifies the union or connection between 
the figures, with reſpect to the ſubject of the 
| Se ce. | | | | . 
" Simple HARMONY (in Miſick) is that, 
where there is no concord to the fundamental, 
above an octave, _ 12 
Compeund HARMONY, is that, where 
to the ſimple harmony of one octave, that 
of another octave is added. RT, 
HARMO.AY of the Spheres 
HARMONY Celeſtial | 


4 


5 


(with Phi- 
loſopbers) a 


_ kind of muſick, ſuppoſed to be produced by 


the 8 tuned motions of the ſtars and 
planets. They attribute this harmony to the 
various and proportionate impreſſions of the 
heavenly globes upon one another, which, 
by acting under proper intervals, form a har- 
mony. For, as they thought it not poſſible 
that ſuch large bodies, moving with great ra- 
pidity, ſhould be filent, and that the atmoſ- 
phere continually impelled by them muſt yield 


- ſet of ſounds proportionate to the impullions-| 


it receives, and they not running all in the 
fame circuit, nor with the ſame velocity, dif- 
ferent tones muſt ariſe from this diverſity of 
motions; which being all directed by the hand 
of the Almighty, do form 
phony or concert, | 
__ _HARSH'YNESS, ſharpneſs in taſte ; ſeve- 


mY... | | 
HART (heonz, Sax.) a flag in the ſixth 


LES a Te Hr net 75 
HART Evi! (with Farriers) the ſtag-evil, 


a rhume or defluction, that falls upon the 


Jaws and other parts of the fore-head of a 


bdorſe, which hinders him from eating. 


HART- Wort, Hart's. Fodder, Hart's- 


Tongue, ſeveral herbs, | | 
_ HAR'VEST-Weri (hæ herr - pere, Sax.) 
the gathering in the fruits of harveit, | 

To HASP (hazppian, Sax.) to faſten with 
'8 haſp. 5 | 
To make HASTE (baeſten, Du, bter, F.) 
to be expeditious; to quicken, preſs or 
iin 
HAST INESS (of haſte, Du. badte, F.) 
quickneſs, urgency. | 

HATCH, a. veſſel or place te lay grain 
in; alſo a trap to catch weeſels, | 


} 


an admirable ſym- | 


dangerouſneſs. 


2 


| | 


1 


HA 

HATCH'ING, che act whereby ſeeun. 
dated eggs, after ſeaſonable incubation, ex- 
cluded their young. 

HAT RED (of hazian, Sax. to hate, and 
ned, counſel, Sc.) ill-will. 

HATEFUL (hate xul, Sax.) deſerving 
hate, odious. | ERP, | 
HATE/FULNESS, odious quality. | 

| HATMAKERS com. 
company, an ancientcom. 
pany, are a maſter and 
four wardens, 21 aſſi- 
ſtants; but no livery: 
Their armorial enſigns are 
a dexter hand, and hat. 
They have no hall ſince 
| the firez but now meet 
es: | at Pewterers hall. 
HAT/'TOCK, a ſhock of corn contains 
ing twelve ſheafs, or, as others ſay, three 
ſheafs Jaid together. ; 
3 TY (bautain, F.) proud, lofty, 
elated. SE | 

HAUNCH (of a Horſe, &c.) is the hip, 
or that part of the hind-quarter, that extends 
from the reins or back to the hough or ham. 

To draw the HAUNCHES (with Horſemen) 
is to change the leading · foot, in galloping. 

A HAUNTIER (of ban teur, F.) one that 
goes often to, or frequents a place, Sc. 

To mate HAV IOCK (of ha ꝑoc, Sax. an 
hawk, being a bird of prey) to make waſte, 
She %% DE 

HAU'RIANT (haurtiens, L.) drawing in. 
| HAUT'/GOUTS (baut goit, F.) high 
reliſhes. 55 Ah 
A HAWK, a bird well known. 
HA'WKERS, were anciently fraudulent 
perſons, who went about from place to place, 
buying braſs, pewter, c. which ought to be 
uttered in open market; now pedlars, who go 
about the town or country ſelling wares. 

Thwarts the HAWSE (Sea Term) the ſame 
as rides upon the hawſe, i. e. when a ſhip lies 
athwart with her ſtern juſt before the hawſe 
of another ſhip, _ ; 

Ta dance the HAY, to dance in a ring. 

HA'ZARD, alſo a term uſed at Tennis, 
when a ball does not rebound as uſual, ſo that 
no judgment can be made of it, | 

HAZ!/ARDOUSNESS (of bazardeux, F.) 


— 


HEAD (with Anat.) the extremity of a 
bone ; alſo the extreme of a muſcle, that 18 
| inſerted into the ſtaple bone; alſo the head 

of a muſcle which is a tendon. - 19 8 

HEAD (in Mecbanick Arts) the upper part 
of inanimate and artificial bodies, as the head 
e N 

HEAD (in Painting, Carving, e.) the 
picture or repreſentation of that part of a hu- 
man body. ws 
HEAD (with Architect.) an ornament of 
ſculpture or carved work, often ſetving as the 


key of an arch, platband, Ce. | 
ks * 12 HEADS 


Erne ® oo ne Es 


Wo 5 , f 
A N x: 


HEADS (with Brichlayert) a term by which 
they mean balf in length, but to the full breadth 
of atile. Theſe they uſe to lay at the eves of 
a houſe. Tr | 

HEAD of « werk (in Fortification) the front 
of it neareſt to the enemy, and fartheſt from 
the body of the place, 

Moors HEAD (ſpoken of a Horſe) who 
has a black head and feet, and his body of a 
roan colour. 2 | 

Moors HEAD (in 7 neery) a kind of 
bomb or grenado ſhot out of a cannon, 

Moor's HEAD (with Cbymiſts) a cover or 


cap of an alembick, having a long neck for 


the conveyance of the vapours into a veſſel 
that ſerves as a refrigeratory. | 

HEADI'NESS (of heap diz, Sax.) ftrong 
quality in liquor; alſo obſtinacy, ſtubbornneſs, 


raſhneſs. | 
HEAD-STRONGNESS, obſtinacy, ſtub- 
borneſs. 


HEALING (with Bricklayers) the cover- 


ing of the roof of any building, either Lead, 
Slate, Tiles, Ge. „ | 
HEALING (of hælan, Sax.) ſanative, 


making ſound. 


NEAT H (of bey, Brit. hl. Sax.) ſound- 


neſs in body, a due temperament or conſtitu - 


tion of the ſeyeral parts, whereof an animal 


dody is compoſed, both in reſpect of quality 
and quantity or min. 
HEALTH'FULNESS (healfulnere, 


Saz. ) ſoundneſs of conſtitution, c. 


HEALTH'INESS (of bwy!, Brit. hæl- 


| Rix, Sax.) healthfulneſs, the ſame as Health ; 


- 


or it may | | 
body whereby it is fitted to diſcharge the na- 
tural functions eaſily, perfectly, and durably. 
HEALTH LESS (hæl-lear, Sax.) want- 
HEALTH (hælsig, Sax.) having 
health. we IN - | | | 
HEARING (hy nung, Sax.) is that ſen- 
ſation whereby, from a due motion of the 
ſmall fibres of the auditory nerves impreſſed 
upon the ears, and conveyed to the brain or 
common ſenſory, the ſoul perceives ſounds, 
and judges of them. | 
HEARK'ENER (of 
hearken) a hearer or liſtener. 


HEART (heonz, Sax.) the ſeat of life in | 


an animal body, &c. A muſculous part 
in the animal body, ſituated in the Thorax; 
wherein the veins all terminate, and from 
which all the arteries ariſe ; and which by its 
alternate contraction and dilatation is the chief 
inſtrument of the circulation of the blood, 


and the principle of vital action. 


Three HEATS concentred ( Hieroglypbical- 
ty) repreſent confederacy and courage. 
HEART'INESS, 
neſs of conſtitution, ſincerity, cordialneſs, 
_ HEA'RTLESS (hearzlerre, Sax.) want- 
ing courage or hope, deſpairing. f 
HEAT (ia a bet Body) has been commonly 


defined to be that ſtate of the 


heoncnian, Sax, to 


healthfulneſs, ſound- 


| 


| 


acts with the leſs force. 


pure ſouls depart ed. 


| MH 2 by 
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conſidered as an inherent. quality in body, 
and thence call'd one of the primary ones, 
and the oppoſite to cold; but the experience af 
modern P iloſophers bath determined that it 

is only the agitation of the parts of that bo- 

dy, and the fire contained in it; by which 

agitation a motion is produced in our bodies, 
exciting the idea of heat in our minds; and 
heat in reſpe& of us is only that idea or ſen- 

ſation in our mind; and in the hot body is 

nothing but motion that occafions it: and 
Heat (ſay our philoſophers) is no more in the 
fire that burns our finger, than pain in the 
needle that pricks it, No heat is ſenſible to 
us, unleſs the body, that acts upon our or- 
gans of ſenſe, has a greater degree of heat 
than that of our organs; for if it be faint and 

weak, it is ſaid to be cold, Th 


| That heat is the reſult of motion, appears | 


plain from the following experiment, Let 3 


 grind-ſtone be turned ſwiftly about by the 
handle, without any water in the trough, and 


apply to it a piece of iron of a moderate thick. 
neſs according to the diameter of the ſtone, 
and ina very few turns of the ſtone, the iron, 
ſo far of it as touched the ſtone, will be ted 
hot, as if it had been heated in a ſmith's forge. 
Actual HEAT (in Pbyſict) is that which 
is an effect of real elementary fire, 
Potential HEAT, is that which is found 


| in wine, pepper, and ſeveral chymical prepa- 


rations 3 as brandy, oil of turpentine, &c- 

HEAT (in Geography) is diverſified ac. 
cording to the different climes, ſeaſons, &c. 
and ariſes from the different angles under 
which the ſame rays firike upon the ſurface 
of the earth: For it is ſhown by Mechanicks, 
that a moving body ſtriking perpendicular 
upon another, acts with its whole force; and 
that a body that ſtrikes directly, by how 
much more it deviates from the perpendicular 

 HEATS (of Horſe- races) the exerciſes that 
are given them by way of preparation. 

HEALTHY (of haSicg, Sax.) being full 


of the ſhrub called heath. 


: HEA'T HENISH, after the manner of hea- 
thens. 6 Es 
HEAT H'ENISHNESS, heatheniſh man- 
ner, nature or diſpoſition, SOT 
HEATHENISM (of hæ Sen, Sax.) the 
principles or practices of heathens. 1 
HEAVEN (heopon, Sax.) 1. The re- 
gions above, the expanſe of the ſky; n 
Thy race in time to come, 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome; 
Rome, whoſe aſcending tow'rs ſhall beaw'n in- 
vade, 7 
Involving earth and ocean in her ſhade, 
| | | Dryd, Ln. 
2. The habitation of God, good angles, and 


| Theſe, the late 


3 


Heav'n baviſh'd hot, left deſert utmoſt hell. 


"BN 


All yet left off that revolted rout, 
| Meow'n fall'n, in ſtation ſtood, or juſt array, 


. 
. * 
e 


Sublime with expectation. 
1 Milt. Par. Left, b. x. 
3. The ſupreme pow'r; the ſovereign of hea- 


| Velo 5 

n The will 
And high permiſſion of all-ruling heav'n 
Left him at large. = Milton. 
4. The pagan Gods, the celeſtials. 
 Heav'ns! What a ſpring was in his arm, to 


throw! _ 
How high he held his ſhield, and roſe at ev'ry 
6: OW... © -* | Dryden. 


HEAVEN (with Aftron. called ,alto the 


| Ethereal or flarry heaven} is that immenſe re- 


gion wherein the ſtars, planets and comets are 
diſpoſed, _ 8 | : | 
_ © HE AV!'INESS (heaxigneype, Sax.) 

weightineſs, ſadneſs of mind. | 
HEBDO'MADARY 


HBBDOMADEE'R 


* 


a week) the hebdo- 


| 


| 


(of *EClopag, Gr. 


Mary or week's- man, a canon or prebendary 


in a cathedral church, who took care of the | 


choir offices of it for his week. 
_  HEBETA'TION, a making dull or blunt, 


2232 
- HEBREW (IVM Heb.) of or pertain- 
ing to the Hebrew language. | | 


 - *HECATOMB (of EHU BA, i. e. an 


Hundred oxen ;z or as others, of Exel B- 
| Tl, i. e. vide, i. e. an hundred feet) Eu- 


F 


: 


_  HEEDLESNESS, want of heed, 

HEIGHT (of baut, F. or heah, Say, 
high) talneſs. The height of a well propor- 
tioned man, is equal to the diſtance from one 
end of the finger of one hand to the other, 
when his arms are extended as wide as may 


be. HO 


HEIGHTS (in the Military Art) the emi. 


| nences round a fortified place, on which the 


beſiegers uſvally poſt themſelves, 

HEIR Apparent, is he on whom the ſuc. 
ceſſion is 10 ſettled that it cannot be ſet aſide, 
without altering the laws of ſucceſſion. * 

HEIR Preſumptive, the next relation or heir 
at law to a perſon; who is to ioherit ab inteſlato, 
and who it is preſumed will de heir, nothing 
but a contrary diſpoſition in the teſtator being 
able to prevent him, „ Fn Iig 

HEIR {in Com. Law) one who ſucceeds by 
right ot blood to any man's lands or tenements 
in fee, 3 . 

HEIR/DOM, heirſhip, or the right and 
title of an heir or heireſs, _ | 

HELI'CA (of Ne, Gr. the ſun) ſacri· 
fices and other ſolemnities performed in honour 
of the ſun. 7 ; 

HELICOI P 


Parabola (with Methemati- 


| cians) is a parabolick ſpiral or a curve, that 


ariſes from the ſuppoſition of the axis of the 
common A;ollenian parabola, being bent round 
into the periphery of à circle, and is a line 
then paſſing thro” the extremities of the or- 


Pathius fays, an hecatomb ſignifies a ſacrifice 
of an hundred oxen ; but it is generally taken 
for an hundred animals of any ſort. Thoſe 

* that derive it from *Exalcy dei make it con- 
Giſt of 25 animals. Others are of opinion, 
khat hecatomb is only a finite number put 


dinates, which do now converge towards the 
centre of the ſaid circle. | 


HELICOME'TES (of 3%, the fun, 
| and xwpnirng, Gr. a comet) a phenomenon 
ſometimes ſeen at the ſetting of the ſun, _ 

HELICO'SOPHY (of id, the ſun, and 


for an indefinite, and ſo ſignifies no more than | copia, Gr. wiſdom) is the art of delineating 
a great many. | P fall forts of ſpiral lines in plano. 
_ "HECATOMBZE'ON ('ExzlopuCaicy, of | HELIOCEN'TRICK: Ploce of a * Planet 


(in Aſtronomy) is that point of the ecliptick, 
to which the planet, ſuppoſed to be ſeen 
from the ſun, is referred, and is the ſame 
as the longitude of the planet ſeen from the 
ſun. 535 
HELIOGRAPHICK (of 5x:©-, the ſun, 
and-yeapind;, Gr. deſcriptive; belonging to the 
deſcription of the ſun. 5 
HELIOGRAPHY (iMeoye: ꝙia, of Ne. 

and , Gr, to deſcribe, a deſcription ot 
8 33 SS Lay 

_ HELIO'SCOPE (Z , of Ne, the 
ſun, and exvxeiv, Gr. to view) is a ſort 0 
teleſcope, fitted ſo as to look on the body of 


*Exaliv, an hundred, and gr, Gr. an ox, 
becauſe an hunered oxen were then offered to 
Jupiter) the month of June. 
HECATOMPHONI'A (of Eulen, an 
hundred, and qwywe, Gr. to ſlay) a ſacrifice 
offered by the Meſſenians, by ſuch as had ſlain 
an hundred enemies in battle, 1 
HECTICA FEBRIS (of eie, Gr. habit 
a continual flow fever, as tho' it was rivete 
in the conſtitution. 9 
HEDERACEUS 
belonging to ivy. SED 
 HE'DERAL Crewn (among the Romats) 
a crown of ivy, worn in publick feaſtings and 


(bederaceus, L.) of or 


rejoicings. | . the ſun without offending the eye, which is 
 HEDGE-HOG (hegze he z, Sax.) a qua- done by making the object and eye glaſſes of 


| Crupede all over defended with tharp thorns. 
To HEED (hetan, Sax.) to beware, to 
'mind, to obſerve.. | | 


[ 


„5 UNEUL (hevpul, Sax.) careful, wary, 
_ HEED'FULNESS, warineſs, watchfulneſs, 
Wee _ E. 

_  HEED'LEES (of hcavleary Sax.) careleſ 
Se. (of hea eaſy ax. ) careleſs, 


it, of either red or green glals., 
HF'LIX (in Architecture) the Caulicoles or 
little volutes under the capital of the Corin- 
thian order. A kind of ivy whoſe flalk is 
twiſted like the vine. e 
HELL (pelle, Sax. NY Heb. is com- 
monly underſtood to be a place of eternal pu- 
n'ſhment for the wicked after this life, * | 


„ 


Khis tate, and the heathen and poetical my- 


giouly wicked. 


ſemblance to an helmet. 


of the veſſel, fo that it may diſtil down by 


Helvetii, i. e. the Swwitzers or Sqviſs Cantons. 


their diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that Mary the 
mother of Jeſus was not a virgin, but had 
other children by Foſeph. 


6.8. Gr. life) that lives but one day. 


| ſweeps of vaults conſiſting of a perfect ſemi. 


cloſed, ſurrounded, 


| blood, and ste, Gr. to flow) a diſeaſe in the 


and yopdn, Gr. ſtring) verſes ſung or play'd 
en ſeven chords, i. e. in ſeven different tones 


In this fenfe is the direct oppoſite to heaven! 
the ancients entertained different notions of 


thology have dreſſed it up ſo ridiculouſly, 
as to render it rather eontemptible than cre- 
dible. | 

HEL'LISH, of the nature of Hell, egre- 


HELM of the State, the chief place of 
government in a nation, &c. 

HELM (with Chymſ?s) the head of a ſtill 
or alembick, fo call'd for its bearing ſome re- 


To bring a thing over the HELM (with 
Chymiſts) is to force it by fire up to the top 


the beak of the head into the receiver, | 
HELMINTHAGO!GICK. (of nde, 

a worm, and aywydg, Of dy, Gr. to draw 

or lead out) expelling worms” _ 
HELP'FUL {of helppul, Sax.) aſſiſting. 


| HELP'FULNESS, aiding or aſſiſting qua- | 


lity. ON 
HELP'LESS (of helpleay, Sax.) deftitute 
of help. 8 
HELPILESNEss, deſtituteneſs of help. 
HELVETICK, of or pertaining to the 


HELVID/IANS (fo called of Helvidius) 


HEM, an oven in which Lapis Calamina- 
ris is baked, „„ 
HEMEROBIVOUS (of rea, a day, and 


HEMUICYCLE (in Architecture) a vault 
in a cradle form, alſo arches and frames, or 


circle. 58 | | 
HEMISPHEROTDAL (Geometry) ſome- 


thing approaching the figure of an hemiſphere ; | 


but is not juſtly ſo. 


HEM'LOCK (heamleac, Sax.) a narco- | 


tick plant uſed in phyfick, | 
HEM'MED in (of hemmen, Teut.) in- 


HE'MORR HOIDS (&uo3þocde;, of Zina 


fundament, commonly called the piles. 
HENCEFORTH?” (heonon fond, Sax.) 
from this time. | TER = ON 
HEN-HEA'RTED, timorous, cowardly. 
HEN-PECK ED, cowed, kept under by a 
woman. | 
HEPAT'ICK Ales, the fineſt ſort of aloes, 
ſo called of its being in colour ſomething like 
that of the liver, UN 
„ HEPATOSCOPT'A (of re., of the 
ver, and ox»7tw, Gr. to view) a fort of di - 
vination by inſpecting the entrails of beaſts. 
HEPTACAP'SULAR (of ina and cap- 
fula, L.) having ſeven ſeed veſſels. I Nb. 
HEP!TACHORD Perſe: (of inla, ſeven, 


— — 


N 4 


* 


or notes, and probably on an inſtrument of 
ſeven ſtrings. 6 | 
HEPTAG'ONAL Numbers, a ſort of po- 
lygonal numbers, wherein the difference of 
the terms of the correſponding arithmetical 
progreſſion is five. 
HEPTAMERON (of ia andijutga, Gr.) 


a day) a book or treatiſe of the tranſactions 


of ſeven days. 5 
HEP“ TATEUCH (tnlerevy®-», of irre 
and Tevy©-, Gr. a work or book) a volume 
conſiſting of ſever: parts. | 
HEPH"THEMI'MERIS (#$9%uprpng, of 
la, ſeven, and yjwiovo, a half, and 
Gr. a part) a verſe in Greek and Latin poetry, 
conſiſting of three feet and a ſyllable, 7, e. of 
ſeven half feet. | 5 | 
HERAC'LEONITES (ſo called of Hera- 
cleon their leader) hereticks of the ſect of the 
Gnoſticks. 6 | | 5 5 
HERTALD (of hene, an army, and healt 
a champion) becauſe it was his office to charge 
or challenge unto battle or combat. 
HER'ALDRY (L'art beraldigue, F. ars be= 
raldica, L.) a ſcience which conſiſts in the 
knowledge of what relates to royal ſolemni- 
ties, cavalcades and ceremonies, at coronati- 
ons, inſtalments, creation of peers, funerals, 
marriages, and all other publick ſolemnities z 
and alſo all that appertains to the bearing of 
coat armour, aſſigning thoſe that belong to 
all perſons, regulating their right and pre- 
cedency in point of honour, reſtraining thoſe | 


| from bearing coat armour that have not a juſt 


claim to them, & c. 

HERALDS, officers of a prince or ſovereign 
ſtate, at firſt form'd them into a college, and 
endow'd them with privileges, and Edvard 


VI. declar'd them free from all ſubſidies, 
taxes and other offices; Philip and Mary en- 


larg'd theſe privileges and confirm'd them by 
letters patents, in which their title and order 
ſtands thus; Garter principal king at artns; 
Clarencieux king at arms by ſouth Trent, and 
Norroy king at arms by north Trent. 1 8 
Their office is to declare war and to pro- 
claim peace, to ſummon places to ſurrender, 
to aſſiſt at the ceremonies of coronations, 
chriſtenings, weddings and funerals of princes, 
at the general meeting of ſtates, the renewal 
of leagues, royal feaſts, publick ſhews and 
tournaments, entries of hinge and queens, 
and all ſuch publick actions of ſtate. —- 
Garter was inſtituted by Henry V. and his 
office principally reſpected the ceremonies and 
ſolemnities, which concern the moſt noble 
order of the Garter, and to marſhal the Fune- 
rals of the knights of the Garter ; the title 
of king added to their charaQer, uſually 
meant no more but the principal'or chief of 
the colledge or company, who in many cere- 
monies, where he” repreſented the king's per- 


' ſon, uſed to wear a crown, for whick reaſon 


he was always a knight, | 
Clarencitux was inſtituted by Edward IV. 
KEE apd 
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| dy and Aqua fortis, and lay them on freſh | 
paper to dry, and when dry ſmear the back - 


N 7 WT. a 


"and his office is to regulate all ſuch ſolemn 
funerals of all degrees under peers, as happen- 
ed on the ſouth of Trent, ' © | 

Formerly there were but two of them in 

England, Clarencieux, and Norroy, but now 
there are 3, and under theſe are 5 others and 
4 pourſevants : In Scotland the chiet herald 
is call'd Lion king at arms, and he has ſeveral 
under him. | 

HERALDS Colledge, a corporation eſta- 


bliſhed by king Richard III. conſiſting of kings 


of arms, heralds and purſuivants, who are 
employed to be meſſengers of war and peace; 
to martial and order coronations, funerals, 


interviews, of kings, cavalcades, &c. alſo to | 


take care of the coats of arms and genealogies 
of nobility and gentry, @c, BG | 
HERB (with Botaniſts) is defined to be a 
plant that is not woody, and loſes that part 
which appears above ground every year, as 
Parſley, &c. OS | 
HERBS Cbriſtopber, Paris, Robert, two 
Pence, ſeveral forts of herbs. | 
_HERBA'CEOUS (berbaceus, L.) belong- 
ing to herbs or graſs. | | 
HERBA (in French Academies) a reward, 
or ſome good ſtuff given to a horſe that has 


Workced well in the manage. | 
HERB/AL, the method of preparing an 


herbal is as follows; gather flowers, leaves, 


Fc. when perfectly ripe, and in their true 


colours, ſpread them on brown paper with 
their parts all diſplay'd as diſtinctly as you 
If the ſtem or body of the 
flowers, Ec. be thick, pare away one half, 


that it may lie flat; and put another brown 


paper over them; and put all between two 
won plates, ſcrew'd tight together, and ſet 
them in a ſlack oven for two hours; then 
take them out and waſh them over with bran- 


1 


fides over with a bruſh, dipp'd in a diſſolution 
of gum-dragon to make them ſtick, and lay 
them in a paper book prepared for that purpoſe, 


where they will be taſt and always look freſh, 


HERBES'/CENT' (berbeſcens, L.) growing 


to be herbs. 


HERBID (berbidzs, L.) full of graſs or 


| herbs. ö | | | 
HERB ULENCY. (of berbulentus, L.) ful- 


nefs of graſs or herbs, | | 
HER'/CULES, prince of Greece. | 
To HERD rogether (of heold, Sax. an 


herd) to live or keep together in herds. 


HERED'ITARY Right, is a right or pri- 
_ vilege, by virtue whereof a perſon ſucceeds to 
the eſtate or effects of his anceſtors. 


HER'ETICKS (Hieroglypbically) were re- 


preſented by ſerpents. 


HER TOT Cuſtom, was when the tenant | 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt, 


for life was by cuſtom obliged to the payment 
of the beſt horſe, Fc. at his death; which 
payment is to be made, not only by the next 
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". 
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heir in blood, but by any of the new 
ſucceſſors. | 

HERIS'SE (in Heraldry) of beriſſon, an 
hedge- hog, fignifics ſet with long ſharp points, 

HERIS/SON, is a Barrier made of one 
ſtrong bearri or plank of wood, ſtuck full of 
iron ſpikes 3 it is ſupported in the middle, 
and turns upon a Pivot or Axis; it is uſed in 


ſtopping a paſſage, in natute of a turn- ſtile, 


for it is equally ballanged upon the Piet, 
which ſtands upright in the middle of the paſ- 
ſage, upon which it turns round, as there is 
occaſion to open or ſhut the paſſage. See the 
figure. 8 9 


ERMAPHRODETTV (of *Eeaq;ed!- 
vn, of "Fepancy Mercury, and A en, Ve- 


nus) the ſtate or condition of an hermaphro- 


dite; the being of both ſexes, male and 
female. 2 . 
HERMAPHRODIT IC AL, of or per- 
taing to an hermaphrodite. | 
 HERMET!/ICK Ar, a name given to 
Chymiſtry, upon a ſuppoſition that Hermes, 
Triſmegiſtus was the inventor thereof, or ex- 
cellent therein. We know but little of this 
Hermes, but that he was an ancient king of 
Egypt 1000 years before Æſculapius. There 
are ſeveral pieces ſtill extant under his name 
but all ſuppoſitious. N | OS 
HERMET'ICAL Seal. See Hermetically, 
HERMET'ICALLY (with Chymifts) as a 
glaſs ſealed hermetically, is one, that having 
his neck heated, till it is juſt ready to melt, 


is cloſed together with a pair of red hot 


pincers.. _ | 
HERMETV'ICK Science (ſo called of Hermes, 
1. e. Mercury, whom the chymiſts aſſert to 
have been the firſt inventor of it) the art of 
chymiſtry. e | 
RERMODAC'TYL ('Egp:Saulvx®-, Gr. 


| 7. e. Mercury's finger) a round-headed root 
brought from Syria, that gently purges 


phlegm, | 

HERO (beros, L. ng, Gr.) I» A man 
eminent for bravery. 
I fing of Heroes, and of kings, 
In mighty numbers, mighty things. 
| 8 | Coravley. 
Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy 
buſt 


| | e. 
2. A man of the higheſt claſs in any reſpect. 
e ; HEROICAL 


H 
H 
hero 


. Free 


And 


H 
of h 
brave 


alluſt 


Free from all meaning whether good or bad ; 


of heroes: 2. noble, ſuitable to an hero, 


of ſome Hero; in Engliſb it commonly con - 


Paradiſe Loſt, | 


HR 


HEROIC AL, befitting an hero; heroick. | 


HEROICALLY, after the way of an 
hero; ſuitably to an hero. 


And, in one word, heroically mad. 
HEROICK (beroique, Fr.) 1. productive 


brave; magnanimous, intrepid, enterpriſing, 
illuſtrious. 3 ee | 
| Verſe makes heroick virtue live, 
But you can life to verſes give. 
ER 1 | | 74 aller, 
3. Reciting the acts of heroes. Es 
Methinks beroick poefy, till now, 
Like ſome fantaſtick fairy land did ſhow. 
3 ' Cooley, 


_ - HERO!ICK Age, that age of period of | 
the world wherein the heroes lived, 3 


HEROICK Poem, a poem that treats of 
great and noble actions or the atchievements 


fiſts of lines that have in general ten ſyllables, 
whether in ryme or blank verſe, as in Milton's 

An HEROICK Poem, may be divided in- 
to theſe ſix parts: 1. the fable: 2. the action: 
3. the narration: 4. the characters: 8. the 
machines: 6. the thoughts and expreſſions. 


Crux HER/RINGS, ſuch as are caught 
atſter the fourteenth of September. 


Co rred HERRINGS, ſuch as are caught 
in the middle of Tur moutb ſeas, from the end 


to make red herrings. 
Hearſe. Ks 
HERSE, is likewiſe an engine like a har- 


row, ſtuck full of iron ſpikes; it is uſed in 
place of a Chewaux de Friſe, to throw in the 
ways where horſe or foot are to paſs, to hin - 
der their march, and upon breaches to ſtop the 
| Sir = Newton) is light that conſiſts of rays 
1 


foot. Common harrows are ſometimes made 
uſe of, and are turned with their points up- 
wards. See the figure. 5 | 


e 


of Auguſt. to the middle of October, and ſerve | 


HERSE/', a catriage for dead corps. See 
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HERST (hynre, Sex.) in the names of 
places, intimates, that the places took their 
names from a wood of foreſt. LEES 
HESIT ANCY: (bafitentia, L.) heſitati- 


on; a being in doubt or uncertainty, 


} 


HETEROCLITES (with Grammar.) 
nouns which vary in their gender or declen- 
ſion, being either defective or redundant, Sc. 
HET ERODOXNESS (o iregedutzia, Gr.) 
the being different in opinion from the gene- 
rality of people, or the eſtabliſhed principles. 
HETERO'DROMUS (of "erzgfp- and 
dy-, Gr.) is a ſtatical term for the com- 
mon Vectis or Leæver, which has the Hypo- 
moclion placed below the Pewer and Weight. 
Of this kind of Leaves are the prong and 
dung - fork, whoſe Hypomoc lion is the labourer's 
knee. And all pincers, ſheers, cutting knives, 
Sc. faſtened to blocks are double ones. 
Perpetual. HETERODROMOUS Leather 


L (in Staricks) are the wheel, windlaſs, capſtan, 


crane, &©c, and alſo the outermoſt wheels of 
all wind and water-mills, and all cog-wheels. 
HETEROGENE AL Bodies (in Me- 
HETEROGE'NEOQUS & chanicks) thoſe 
bodies whoſe denſity is unequal in different 
parts of their bulk. ' „„ 
HETEROGENEAL Light (according to 


of differing degrees of refrangibility : Thus 


the common light of the ſun or clouds is he- 
| terogeneal, being a mixture of all forts of rays. 


HETEROGENEAL Quantitzes, are thoſe 


which are of ſuch different kinds and confi- 


derations, as that one of them taken any 
number of times, never equals or exceeds the 
other. ; | | 


HERSIL/LON, is for the ſame uſe as the 


Herſe, and is made of one ſtrong plank of 
Wood about ten or twelve feet long, ſtuck full 


of points or ſpikes on both ſides, as the figure | 


ews. 


 HETEROGENF/ITES (with 'Chymiſts) 
the parts and principles of different natures 

(ſuch as oil, ſalt, ſpirit, water and earth) 
that can be ſeparated from any body, being 
analiz'd by fire, are ſo called, becauſe they 
are all of very different natures and kinds from 


* 1 


one another. 


 HETEROGE'NEOUSNESS (of frag. l- 


une, of erg. and 5 ,, Gr. Kind) hetero- 


geneity; the being of a different nature, kind 
or quality. _ | | ar 0; 

To HEW, beon or heed (heapan, Sax. 
bauzven, Du.) k. to cut with an edged in- 
ſtrument; to hack. e 
N REL Upon 


„ 
Upon the joint the lucky Reel did light, 
And made ſuch way that bew' d it quit in 


twain, Spenſer, 
Ikzhhad purpoſe 
Once more to he thy target from thy brawn, 


Or loſe my arm for t. | | 
Sbate ſpear Cor iolanus. 

Fe was bewn in pieces by Hamilton's friends · 
Hayward. 

One Vane was fo grievouſly beton, that 


many thouſands have died of leſs than half 


his hurts, whereof he was cured. Hiayw, 
2. To chop, to cut. | | 
Scarce can I ſpeak, my choler is ſo great: 
| Oh! I could bew up rocks, and fight with 
flint. | Shakeſp. 
He from deep wells with engines water drew, 
And vus'd his noble hands the wood to Herb. 


3. To ſell, as with an axe. | 
33 le that depends | 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 
And Berus down oaks with ruſhes 
"SETS ol 2 ; Shakeſp. Cortolanus, 
Brave followers, yonder ſtands the thorny 


wood, 8 
Which, by the heav'n's aſſiſtance and your 
ſtrengt, on | | 
_ Muſt by the roots be heron up yet ere night. 
5” 2 Ee, - ag 
Vet ſhall the axe of juſtice Beẽ him down, 
And level with the root his lofty crown. 
7 ; | We 


He from the mountains bewing timber tall, 


Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk. 
We l force the gate where Marcus keeps 


„ „ eh | 
And bezo down all that would oppoſe our 


4. To form or ſhape with an axe, 


Thou haſt bewwed thee out a ſepulchre here, 


as he that Gerved him out a ſepulchre on high. 

FF I. xxii. 16. 
Nor is it ſo proper to Beco out religious re- 

Formations by the ſword, as to poliſh them by 
fair and equal diſputations, . 


This river riſes in the very heart of the 


Alps, and has a long valley that ſeems hezun 
out on purpoſe to give its waters a paſſage 
amidſt ſo many rocks. Addiſon on Ttaly. 
Next unto bricks are preferred the ſquare 
Berun ſtone. Mort. 
5. To form laboriouſſy. . 
The gate was adamant; eternal frame! 
Which, hew'd by Mars himſelf, from In- 
dian quarries came, | 
'The labour of a god. 


rather poliſhing old works than bezving out 
new. Pope to Swift, 


timber and ſtones, 


Dryden Fables. 
I now paſs my days, not ſtudious nor idle, 
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N HEXACAP'SULAR (of "4, fix, and capa 
ſular a little cheſt) a term applied to ſuch plants 


; as have fix ſeed veſſels. 


|  HE'XAGON (bexapone, F. ek, and „as 
| Gr.) a figure of fix ſides or angles: the moſt 
| capaciqus of all the figures that can be added to 
each other without any interſtice; and there- 
fore the cells in honeycombs are of that form, 
HEXA/GONAL (from bexagon) having 
fix fides or corners, ; 
As for the figures of chryſtal, it is for the 
moſt part hexagonal, or fix cornered, 
| | Brown's Fulgar Errors, 
Many of them ſhoot into regular figures ; as 
chryſtal and baſtard diamonds into hexagonal. 
| Ss Ray on the Creation 
HEX AG!/ONALLY (of dyn, of t 
and yovia, Gr, a corner) after the manner of 


i 


| equal fides, and as many angles, 


| - HEXAM/ETER 9 of ik, fix, 
and gtr, Gr. meaſure) conſiſti 

The following tables being a curious and 
| admirable contrwance, not doubting but that 
they will be acceptable to the curious reader, 


ng of ſix feet. 


I preſent them. TOY 
The uſe of the tables for making hexame- 
ter Latin verſes, and the manner of the ope- 

ration, ES | 


| Obſerve theſe ſeveral directions following, 


juſt ſix Latin words. | 


2. Every one of theſe fx words are to be 
produced out of theſe ſix tables reſpectively, 


* 


j write down any 
| ſure, 


towards the left hand is always to be applied 
to the fir table, the ſecond figure towards the 
right hand to the ſecond table, and ſo every 
one of the fix tables. | 


firft table the firft word of the verſe, the ſecond 
figure by the ſecond table the ſecond word of 
the verſe; and ſo every figure of the fix, their 
reſpective words out of their reſpeCtive tables. 
5. When you have pitched upon fix figures 
to make your ſet of, and written them down 
on a paper, the rule for the operation is this: 
table, you muſt'number on with the ſquares 
on 1 table, till you come to nine in 


the firſt ſquare of the table once more than 
the figure, except it be nine; and then you 


HEW IER (of hes pian, Sar.) a cutter of | are always to count the firſt ſquare. or letter, 


you muſt make a ſtop (for in the whole ope- 
19 F ration 


hexagon, or a geometrical figure that has fix 


be an bexameter verſe, and will be made up of ? 


| 9x. the firſt word out of the fg table, the 

ſecond word out of the ſecond table, the rhird 
out of the third table; and ſo of the fourth, 

' | þfth, and fixth, | 


3. When you are about to make any verſe 
| by theſe tables, you muſt on a piece of paper 
bx of the nine figures at plea- 


4. That theſe ſir figures are ſo many re- 
ſpective keys to the fix tables. The ſirſt figure 


So that the fir}t figure produces out of the 


With the figure that belongs to its proper 


counting upon the ſquares, always reckoning 
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yation you muſt never count paſt nine) and J 


write that letter down on a paper, and that 
is to be the firſt letter of the Latin word, 


From thence proceed till you come to the 


ninth ſquare or letter beyond, and ſet that 
down, and fo on till the word is wrought out 
by the table, which you will know by this, 
that when the word is ended, if you number 
en till the ninth ſquare, you will find it a 
blank. As for example: maving choſen the 
number following, 1324 3 6. . 

The fieſt figure towards the left hand being 
(1) belongs to the firſt table, and therefore I 
call the firſt ſquare or letter of that table 2, 
the ſecond ſquare 3, the third 4, and ſo on, 
till I come to g, at which I ſtop, and the 
letter being (J) 1 ſet it down; and becauſe it 


is to be the Fit letter of the ſſt word, I ſet 


it down in a great letter: as follows, 


.  Lurida ſiſtra, puto producunt fædera quedam, 


Then the next ſquare, wherein I found 
that letter (I) I reckon 1, and count till 1 
come to the gth ſquare again from the ſaid 
(Y, wherein I find the letter (2), which I put 
down next to (/) as above; from thence I 
count to the gth ſquare further, and find the 
letter (r), which having ſer down, I count 
on to the gth ſquare beyond, and find the 
letter (7), which having ſet down, I count 


on again to the'gth ſquare farther, and find 


the letter (d), which having ſet down, I 
count on again to the gth ſquare, and there 
find the letter (a), which having ſet down, I 
count on to the gth ſquare farther, and there 
find a blank, by which I know the word is 
ended, which is Lurida, as in the verſe, 

To work the ſecond word out of the fecond 


table. BY 


The ſecond figure being 3, J apply it to the 
ſecond table, and call the ſquare thereof 4, the 
ſecond g, the third 6, and ſo reckon the 
ſquares in order, as in the firſt table; and 
finding therein the letter (/), which having 
written down on the paper in the ſame line 


with Lurida, at a convenient diſtance, becauſe 


it is to begin another word, and beginning 
from the ſquare, in which I found (/), 1 
count the ſquares onward, till I come to the 
9th ſquare, and finding the letter (2), having 
Ft it down, I count on to the gth ſquare, and 
Hngling the letter (7), which I ſet down, I 
coꝝnt to the gth ſquare, and finding the let- 
0 (a), and counting on to the gth ſquare, I 

nd it a blank, by which I find the word is 


ended, which is S ra. 


1 


| 


« 


To work the third word out of the third 


table, | 8 
I apply to it the third figure in order, whick 


is 2, and therefore call the firſt ſquare of that 


table 3, the ſecond ſquare 4, the third 35, 
and ſo orderly, till I number to the gth ſquare, 
in which finding the letter (p), having ſet it 
down in the ſame line at a convenient diſtance, 


becauſe it is to begin another word, I count 


from that ſquare, till I come to the gth, and 


finding the letter (a) I ſet that down and pro- 
ceed to the next gth ſquare, and finding the 


letter (t), which having ſet down, Icount from 
that ſquare to the next th, and finding the 
letter (o) I ſet that down, and proceeding 


thence to the next gth I find a blank, by 
which I know the word is finiſhed, and is 


Puto. | 
To work out the fourth word of the verſe 
out ofthe Marth table. 

I apply the 4th figure in order, which is 
4 to the fourth table, and count the firſt 


ſquare of it 5, the ſecond 6, and ſo proceed- 


ing to the gth figure, where finding the letter 


() I write it down in the line at a convenient 


diſtance, becauſe it is the firſt letter of a word, 


and proceeding to the gth ſquare, I find the 


letter (z), which having written down, Ipro- | 


ceed to the next gth ſquare, and find the letter 


(o), and in the next gth ſquare the letter (d), 
in the next gth the letter (2), in the next gtk 


(e), in the next th (), in the next 9th (), 


in the next gth (t), and inthe next gth a blank, | 
by which I find the word is ended, and is 


producunt. 


The fifth figure, 3, 1 apply to the firſt 


ſquare of the 5th table, calling it 4, and count- 


ing the gth ſquare as before, I find (J), and 
thence to the gth (), and thence to the qth 
(d), and thence to the gth-(e), and thence to 
the gth (7), and thence to the gth (a), and 
' thence to the gth, finding a blank, I perceive 


the word is finiſhed, which is fædera. 


To work the ſixth word of the verſe, out 


of the fixth table, | 


The ſixth and laſt figure of the ſet being 6, 
I apply it to the firſt ſquare of the 6th table, 


and counting it 7, count to the gth ſquare, I 


find (g), which being ſet down as before, Y 


proceed to the next gth and find (2), and in 


the next gth (ę), in the next (d), in thenext(a), 


in the next (m)], and in the next a blank, by 
which I know the word is ended, and is gu- 
dam, and the whole line is, | 


Larida Siſra, puto, producunt ferdera guedans 
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| The number 5, 5, 5. 55 55 Fo 


derwood, buſhes, &c. as were neceſſary for 
mending or maintaining the hedges or fences f 
belonging to the land. 


| e theſe following Sk made 
choice of, and wrought out by the tables accord - 


ing to the foregoing method, will produce the 
following verſes. ; 
The number I, 1, T, 1, i, 1, . 
uce. 5 
Lurida ſcor ta, palam prænarrant crimina 
| nigra. 
The number 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2. 
Barbara caſtra, * „can Tab unt agmina 
dira, 
The number » Js 35 3,5 Jo 
Martia ft * , a 1 ; e fe- 
dera multar 
The number 4, 4, J 4, 4, 4. 
Aſperu vincia domi preducunt Lum na 


prava, 


a8 


n 


Horrida bella tuis portendunt verbera 
acerba, 
Phe nomber 6, 6,6; „ „ 
Peſſima damn pati pronictunt prelia 
quedam, _ 


The number 7, Ty Ty» 7» 75 7. f 


Ignea figna fortis E pocula ſæpe. 
| The number 8, 8, 8, 8, 8, 8. 


Turbida fata * Preemontran nt 88 


| ur 2. 
The number q, 1 9, 9, 9, 
Effera tela, run, PR 2 
i ſæ va. 2 


The number 1, 3, 2, 4, 3, 6. 
Lurida fiftra, puto, PE feedera 
quaedam., 
The number 2, 4, 6, 6 | q 75 9. 
Martia vincla tuis promittunt procula ſæ va. 
And after the ſame method, by tranſpofing 


| the figures, may be wrought out of theſe 
tables, as many different verſes, to the number 
| of 200,000, and upwards, 


HEXAPHYLLOUS (of 1, fix, and 


bude, Gr. a leaf) a term apply'd to ſuch 


plants as have fix leaves, 

HEXAPET/ALOUS (of 4, fix, and 
rah, Gr, a leaf) compoſed of fix leaves, 
as the Filix, Pulſatilla, &c. 


HEY'BOTE (0 Records) the liberty | 


granted to a tenant for cutting ſo much un- 


HIA/TUS, a chaſm, a gap, a defect in a 


manuſeript copy, where ſome of it is loſt, L. 


HIC/CIUS Do#trus, an unintelligible term, 


ſometimes uſed by jugglers, &c. 


Raw' HIDE, a hide juſt taken off the beaſt, 
before it has undergone any preparation, 


Tanned HIDE, a hide having the hair taken 
off, and ſteeped in tan-pits. 

Curried HIDE, onewhich after tanning has 
paſſed thro' the hands of the currier, and is 
fitted for uſe in mal ing ſhoes, Se © 


4 


| 


* 


| upwards, 


| locks or little hills. 


To Mr enen, ber.) to Jay or put in 
a private place; alſo to abſcond or Bok 

= DE Bound, ſtingy, eloſe · fiſted, nig · 

gardly. 
HID'EOUSNESS (of Bideux, F . frights 
fulneſs. 

HIDE'GLID (of hide and Fild, Sax.) the 
price by which a perſon redeemed his hide 
from being whipt, or bought off a whipping. 

HIIERA Picre (of jeps;,, holy and mixes, 


| Gr. bitter) a purging electuary made of aloes, 


ſpikenard, ſaffron, maſtick, honey, Ce. 
HIEROGLYPH'ICKS (izpoyaupixa, of 


| iepog, ſacred, and yauvpu, Gr. to carve or en- 
] graven) certain characters or pourtraitures of 


ſeveral ſorts of creatures, inſtead of letters; 


under which forms they expreſs'd their con- 


ceptions: Or hieroglyphicks are certain ſa- 
cred or myſterious characters, figures or images 
of creatures, under which the ancient Zgyp- 


1 tians couched their principles of philoſophy, 
hiſtory and polity ; whence the word is now | 
taken for a ſymbol, emblem or myſtical 


figure. 


HIGH (heah, Sax. biogd, Du.) 1. Long 
riſing above from the ſurface, or 
from the centre: 2. elevated i in place, raiſed | 


a loft, 
High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is 
plac'd, 


That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev ry 


blaſt, | Dryd. 
3- Elevated in rank or condition, as bigh- 
prieft. 
O mortals ! blind i in 6255 who never know, 
To bear bigh fortune, or endure the low. 


4+ Tumultuous, turbulent, ungovernable, 
Not only tears | 


| Rain'd at their eyes, but bigh winds worſe 


within, 
Began to riſe ; bigh paſſions, anger, 


Miſtruſt, ſuſpicion, diſcord, hate, ſhook t fors : 


Their inward ſtate of mind; | 
Milt. Par. Lot. 


Can heav'nly winds fach bigh relentment : 


ſhow, 
Or exerciſe their ſpight in human woe ? 
Dryden's Ain. 
HIGH-Bleft, ſupremely happy. Fo 
The good we enjoy from heav'n deſcends z 
Bur that from us ought ſhould aſcend to "ub n 
| So prevalent, as to concern the mind 


Of God bigh-bleft, or to incline his will 
| 
"I 
Salted HIDE, a green hide feaſoned with 


ſalt, alom or ſalt petre, to prevent it from 
. corrupting by lying long. 


Hard to belief may ſeem. 
Milt, Par. Loft, b, vi. 
HIOH-dorn, of noble extraction. 
Caſt round your eyes | 
Upon the bigb- born beauties of the court; 


| There chuſe ſome worthy partner of your heart, 


Nove. 


| HIGHNESS (heahner, Sax.) elevation, 


tallneſs. | 
HIL!LOCKY (of hilloc, Sex.) full of hil- 
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fore- head of a young colt, which the mare 


— * 3 


ſtop, let, impediment, &c, 
A HINT (ente, F.) a brief notice, &c, 
HIPS (in Carpentry) thoſe pieces of timber 
that are at the corners of a roof. 
HPI PE US (innwv;, Gr.) a comet or blaz- 
ing ſtar with beams, reſembling a horſe's 
mane. | 
HIPPT'ADES (ina dee, Gr.) images re- 
preſenting women on horſe bac k. 
HIPPIA'TRICE (of i'77@-, a horſe, and 
targeuvw, Gr. to cure) the art of curing the 
diſeaſes of horſes and other beaſts. *' 
HIP } (contraCtions of bypochondra, 
HIP O 5 | 
of the beliy where the liver and ſpleen lie) a 
Giſcaſe call'd Hypocbondriacus Affectus, L. a 
kind of convultive paſſion or affection ariſing 
from the flatulent and pugnant humours in 
the ſpleen, melancholy, _ 
HIPPOCRAT'IC Face (with Phyſicians ) 
1. e. Hippocratical or Hippocrates's counte- 
- nance, a diſtemper, when the noſtrils are 
ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the 
Japs of the ears drawn together, the ſkin about 
the forehead high and dry; the complexion 
pale, of a leaden colour or black, L. 5 
_ HIPPOMAINES (imnmouar;, q. 78 in- 
cru pravia, Gr.) a black, fleſhy, kernel in the 


| bites off as ſoon as ſhe has toaled ; alſo a noted 
| Poiſon among the ancients, one of the chief 
_ Jngredients in love potions, L. | 
_ HIPPOPO/TAMUS (imrorT6apu©-, of 
isn@-, a horſe, and gorapuc;, Gr. a river 
an amphibious creature, that lives both on 
land and in the water. | 
HIRE'LING (hyglinna, Sax.) one who 
Works for hire. N | 
HIS SING (of hipean, Sax. to hiſs) a noiſe 
or cry of ſerpents. EO re 
_ _ HISTOR/ICALLY (hbiftoriquement, F. of 
 biftoricus, L. of igogincc, Gr.) by way of hiſ- 
tor. | 5 
HIS TORICE (igen, Gr.) part of gram- 
mar, that explains the meaning of authors. 
HISTORIOGRAPHV (jropioyeanpia, of 
|  Frogia and rap, Gr, to write) the writing 
of hiſtory, e | TO 
Natural HISTORY, a deſcription of na- 
tural bodies; either Terreſtrial, as animals, 
vegetables, foſſils, fire, water, air, meteors ; 
or Celeſtial, as planets, ftars, comets, &c. 
Civil HISTORY, is that of people, ſtates, 
republicks, cities, communities, SS. 
Singalar HISTORY, is one which de- 


Simple HISTORY, one delivered without 
any art or foreign ornament ; being only a juſt 


ner and order wherein they were tranſa&.d. 
Perſonal HISTOTY, is one that gives the 
lite of ſome ſingle perſon, | 


of 5ToyovIpov, Gr, that part | 


HIRSUTE'NESS (birſutia, L. ) briſtlineſs. 


ſcribes a ſingle action, as an expedition, bat- | 


and bare relation of matters, juft in the man- 


th ” Ts 


Figurate HISTORY, is one that is ens 
riched with the ornatnents of wit, ingenuity) 
and addreſs of the hiſtorian. . 

HISTORY (in Painting) is a picture com- 


| poſed of divers figures or perſons, and repre. 


ſents ſome tranſaction, either real or feigned, 
Mit HISTORY, is that which beſides 
the ornaments of figured hiſtory calls in the 
proofs and authorities of ſimple hiftory, fur- 
niſhing authentick memoirs, letters, &c. 

To HITCH (ſpoken of Horſes) to hit the 
legs together in going. 
HITH'ERMOST (of hiSey -mer7, Sax.) 
the neareſt. 1 2nNg 
HOA R/-Frof (hoa nnig- Hoy ⁊, Sax.) is 
generated when the vapours near the earth 


which is only in the winter time, when the 
cold is predominant; the difference between 


if they conſiſt of drops of water; but into 
hoar-froſt, when they conſiſt of vapours, that 


paſſage down to the eartn. 
HOAR'INESS (of hoanig, Sax.) white- 

neſs by reaſon of age, mould, &c. | 
HOB, a ſmall piece of wood in a cylindri- 

cal form, uſed by boys to ſet up an end, to 


another half-penny or piece made on purpoſe, 
in order to ſtrike down the hob, and by that 
means throw down the half-pence ; and all 
that lie with their heads upwards is the 
pitcher's, and the reſt, or women, are laid on 


) | again to be pitched at. 


HOB'BLER (prob. of Hubbelen, Du.) one 
who limps or goes lame. . 

To HOCK, to cut beaſts in the hock or 
hough. _ | „„ 
HODE'GOS (of dnss, Gr.) a guide. 
HODOMET RICA {of se, a way, and 
{ETpin;, pertaining to meaſure, Gr.) finding 
the longitude at ſea, is the method of com- 
putation of the meaſure of the way of a ſhip 
between place and place, 7. e. of obſerving 
the rhumbs and lines on which the ſhip ſails, 
and what way ſhe has made, 


weeds, ET 

HOG'/GISHNESS {of ruzu, and neyre, 
Sax.) ſwiniſh nature, ſelfiſhneſs, greedineſs. 
ſituate about 2 miles ſouth eaſt of Cambridge, 
on the top of which is a rampier, which was 
in former times ſo fortified with ditches as to 
be impregnable, and is thought to have been 
a Daniſh camp. 


— 


its high ſavour or reliſh, 

_ HOKE-Day, the tueſday fortnight after 
E after -day, which in old time was celebrated 
with rejvicings and ſports, in commemoration 
of the ſlaughter of the Danes on that day, and 
the expelling the reſt the kingdom in the reign 


* 


* . 


of king Ethelred, A, D. 1002. 
r This 


are congealed by the coldneſs of the night, 
dew and hoar-froſt, is that miſts turn to dew 


are frozen before, or are congealed in their 


put half-pence on to chuck or pitch at, with 


 HOE, a huſbandman's tool for cutting up 


HOG-MAGOG-HILLS, a ridge of hills 


HO'GOE {in * a meſs ſo called from 


from 1 


place 
ſignific 
then it 


ſervice 


_ HO 


tion 
and 


This was ſo memorable a time with our 
anceſtors, as to be made a kind of Epocha to 
date their leaſes and other writings from, or 


to make them payable at. It was the ſecond 
Tueſday after Eafter. 


To HOLD bis own (Sea phraſe) is ſaid of a |. 
ſhip under fail, when it keeps in its courſe 


right forwards. | 3 
HOLD (Hunt. Term) a covert or ſhelter for 

deer, &c. pick 
HO/LINESS (of haligneppe, Sax.) ſacred- 


neſs, divineneſs. 


HOLLAND, linen cloth, principally the 
manufacture of Holland, whence it takes its 
name. The chief mart or ſtaple of this cloth 
is Haerlem, to which it is ſent from thoſe 
places where it is made as ſoon as it is woven 
to be whirened, &c. It is wove of various 
fineneſſes and breadths, according to the uſes 


it is intended for; that fort call'd Gulix Hol- 


land is a yard wide, and defign'd for ſhirting. 


The Friezland Holland, which is deſign'd for 
ſheeting and aprons, is generally a yard quarter 


and half wide, and is efteemed the ftrongeſt 
and beſt of all, not being callendred nor 


whitened with pap like the others; but is 


imported to England, &c. juſt as it comes 
from the whitſters. 


__ HOL'LOW (in Arcbitecture) a' concave | 


moulding, being about a quadrant of a circle ; 

the ſame that ſome call a Caſemate, and others 

an Abacus, - | 
HOLINESS (of holian, Sax.) the having 


a cavity. 


HOLM (holm, Sax.) either fingle or joined 


to other words, fignifies a river, iſland, or a 
place ſurrounded with water. But if this 
ſignification be not applicable to ſome places, 
then it may ſignify a hill, or any riſing ground 
or plain graſſy ground by the water- ſide, 


HOLOM'ETER (of ö., whole, and | 


prey Gr. meaſure) a mathematical inſtru- 
ment ſerving univerſally for taking all ſorts of 
meaſures, both on the earth, and in the hea- 


vens. 


HOLP/EN (of helpan, Sax.) helped. 

HOLT (holz, Sax.) either at the begin- 
ning of the name of a place, as Holton, or 
at the end, denotes the place did anciently 
abound with wood. 8 L 

HOLY Week, the laſt week in Lent, 

HOLY Year, the year of Jubilee. 

Knights of the HOLY Sepulchre, an order 
of knighthood founded by a Britiſb lady, St, 
Helena, after ſhe had viſited Feruſalem and 
found the croſs of our bleſſed Saviour. 

HOMAGE of the plain, is where no oath 
is taken, e ; 

HOMAGE Lrege, a more extenſive kind 


of homage, where the vaſſal held of the lord, 


not only for his land, but for his perſon. 
HOMAGE of Devotion, is a donation made 

to the church, and imports not any duty or 

ſervice at al. „ | 


HOMAGE of Peace, is that which a per- 


Ho 


ſon makes to another, after a reconciliation. 


HOMELINESS (prob, of ham, Sax.) 


home, . 4. ſuch as is uſed at home) plain- - 


neſs, unadornedneſs, want of beauty, &c. 
HOME ſpun, unpoliſhed, clownith. 
HOME“SsO KEN (ham-pocn, Sax.) a 


power granted by the king to ſome perſon 
for the puniſhnlent of a perſon for entering 


violently into an houſe. 


HOMI'LY (bemilia, L.) in the primitive 


church was uſed to ſignify a plain conference 
by way of queſtion and anſwer, which was 
commonly done by the biſhops till about the 
5th century, when the learned priefts were 


allowed to preach, catechiſe, &c. in the fame 
| manner as the biſhops uſed to do, | 


But at this time it ſignifies a ſermon or 


diſcourſe upon ſome head or principle in reli- 


gion, commonly compoſed in a plain man- 
ner, that it may be more eaſily underſtood 
by the common people. 


There were ſeveral homilies made here in 
England, in the time of the reformation, 
printed and ordered to be read in thoſe churches 


which were not furniſhed with a miniſter ſuf- 
ficiently learned to compoſe diſcourſes them» 
ſelves ; as alſo to prevent the teaching of un · 


| ſound doctrine, 55 5 5 
HOMINICOLAÆ (of homo, a man, and 
colo, L. to worſhip) a name which the Apol- 

linarians gave to the orthodox, to upbraid them 


as worſhippers of a man, becauſe they main- 
tained that Feſus Chriſt was God-man, L. 


HOMOCEN/TRICK (of %., like, 
and xivIgov, Gr. a centre) having the ſame 


centre, concentrical. 


HOMOIOQP'TOTON (HAI, Gr.) a 
rhetorical figure, where ſeveral members of a 
ſentence end in like caſes. 1 | 
 HOMOIOTE'LEU T ON (5 4ouliaculor, 
Gr.) a rhetorical figure, where ſeveral mem- 
bers of a ſentence end alike. —__ 

HOMOGE/NEOUSNESS (of 8woyiveia, 


| Gr.) ſameneſs of nature. 


HOMOUMORY (6yorpupia, of o 


like, and lie-, Gr. part) a likeneſs of parts · 
conſent) aſſent, or (in the Civil Lato) it is 
the act of confirming a thing, or rendering 
it more valid and ſolemn by a publication, re- 
petition or recognition of it, | 


% . * 


HOMOL/OGOUS Side or Angles of 
Figures, are ſuch as keep the ſame order from 


| the beginning in each figure, as in two ſimilar 


triangles, 


HOMOL/OGOUSNESS (of {4£0X5y/O-, Gr.) 


agreeableneſs or likeneſs in reaſon or propor- 


tion to one another. 


HOMO'PHAGI (of 4u®-, raw, and g- 


yo, Gr. to eat) a name given by the ancient 


geographers to certain people who eat raw fleſh, 
HOMOU'SIOS ( 6uogo1®-, of "or®-, 
like, and dla, Gr. eſſence) a term in 7beo- 
logy, which ſignifies, the being of the ſame 
ſubſt ance or eſſence, | . 


L ] HOMUN » 


Ho 


- HOMUNCIONA'TES, orthodox in the | 


Ich century, to whom the Arians gave that 
name, by reaſon they admitted two' ſubſtances 
and two natures in Feſus Cbrif. 

HOMUN'CIONISTS (os: Bemuncie, L. a 
little man) a ſect, the ſame as Pbotinians, 
ſo called of denying the two natures in Jeſus 
Chi, and TITS that he was only mere 
anan. 

A HONEST man (Hieroglypbicall ) was 
repreſented by a man with his heart hanging 
dy a chain upon his breaſt, 

HON'ESTNESS (Bones, . honetete, 

HON'ESTY F.) honeſty, a princi- 
ple of Juſtice between man "4nd man, 

HONORARY Counſellors, ſuch as have a 
right to ſer in aſſemblies, courts, &c, 

HONOR IFICABIL'fTUDE (bonorifica- 
_ bilitudo, L.) honourablenels. 

_ HONORIF!ICK e cus, L.) bringing 
honour. 

HONOUR (Honor, L. Bbonneur, F.) reſpect 
or reverence paid to a per on; alſo eſteem, 
reputation, glory; alſo honetly, 1 virtue, chaſ- 
tity, modeſty. 

HONOUR, isor ſhould be the reward of 
virtue, and he that aſpires after it, ought to 
arrive at it in the paths of virtue; this the 
Romans intimated very ſignificantly by buiid- 
ing the temple of Honour in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there was no coming at it, without 
_ paſſing thro? the temple of /irzue, Kings are 
called fountains of honour, becauſe it is iu their 
power to beſtow titles and digaities. 

HONOURS (#onores, IL.) dignities, ne. 
ferments. 

Maids of HONOUR, are young ladies in 
the queen or princeſs's houſhould, whoſe of- 
fice is to attend the queen, &c. | 
| HONOURS (ef a ay) are the publick 

offices or employments of it. 
HONOURS (of 4 Church) are the rights 
belonging to the patron, &c. 

Funeral HONOURS, -are the ceremonies 

rformed at the interments of great men. 

HONOURS (of the Houſe) certain cere- 
monies obſerved in receiving vifits, making 
entertainments, &c, 

HON/OURABLENESS, honourable qua- 
lity, Sc. | 

HO'NOURARY (Honorarius, 1 ) pertain- 
ing to honour, done or conferred upon avy | 
one, upon account of honour, 
HON/OURARY, is a term uſed- of a. 
perſon, who bears or poſſeſſes ſome quality er 
title, only for the name's ſake, without doing 
any of the ſunctions thereto belonging, or 

receiving any of the advantages thereof. 
HONOOURARNY Tutor, a perſon of qua- 
lity appointed to have an eye over the admi- 
niſtration of the affairs of a minor, while the 
Onerary tators have the real, effective, ma- 
nageme t of them. 

HONT'FANGTHETF, a thief taken, 
h»ving the thing ſtolen in his hand, 


4 


HO 
To HOOD-2wink, to keep a perſon i in ig- 
norance or blind folded. 
HOOD (with Falconers) a piece of leather 
wherewith the head of a hawk, c. is covered. 
HOOD, this termination put to the end 
of Engliſb words frequently ſignifies ſtate and 
condition, as Brother-hood, Child-hood, Man. 

hood, Widew-hood, &c. 

HOOKED (of hoce, Sax, boeck, Dut. a 
hook) crooked, bending. 
A HOP (of hoppan, Sax. bopfer, Dan.) 

a leap with one leg. 

3 (hopa, Sax.) expectation, affiance, 
truſt. 

_ HOPE, is an affect on of the mind that 
keeps it ſtedfaſt, and rom being borne away 
or hurried into deſpair by the violence of pre- 
ſent evils, by a well-grounded expectation of 
being extricated out of them 1n time, and 
thence it is called the anchor of the ſoul. 
The ancients repreſented Hype in painting, &c. 
as a beautiful child in a long blue robe, hang- 
ing looſe, ſtanding on tiptoes, holding a tre- 
foil in his right-hand, and a ſilver anchor 
in its lefr, 

HOPE'FULNESS, a quality that affords 
grounds to hope for ſome benefit, 

HOPELESNESS (hopeleap, Sax.) not 
affording grov1d to hope. 

HORA/RINESS (of Horarius, L. boraire, 

F.) horary, or hourly quality. 

HORD, a compauy or b:dy of wandering 
people (as the Tartars) who have no ſettled 
abode cr habitation, alſo a ſort of village of 

50 or 60 tents, with an * place in che 
middle. 5 

A HORD (hond, Sax.) a hord, a tore. 
houſe, a treaſury ; alſo what is laid up there, 
The ſenſi ble or true HORIZON (with A- 
fronemers) i is that circle which limits our ſight, 


— 


| and may be conceived ta be made by ſome 


great plain, or the ſurface of the ſea. 

It divides the heavens and earth into two 
parts, the one light, and the other dark, 
which are ſometimes greater or leſſer, accord- 
8 to the condition or ſituation of the p. ace, 

. | 

Right HORIZON, is that which cuts the 
equator at right angles. 

Oblique HORiZON, is that wick cuts 
the equator obliquely. 

Parallel HORIZON, is that where the 
po! ie of the worid is the zenith „ or that which 
either is in the equator or parallel to it. 

HORIZONT ALLY (borixontalement, F.) 
according to, at, or near the horizon. 

HORIZONTAL Plane, is that which is 
parallel to the horizon of the place. 

HORIZONTAL Plane ih Perſpective) is 
a plane parallel to the horizun, paſſing thro' 
the eye, and cutting the ei plane at 
right angles 

HORN- Mad, a perſon is ſaid to he fo 
when he is in a rage upon account of 2 notion 
of his being cuckolded, 

HORO- 


roſcope, 


or the degree of the aſcendant, or the ſtar at- 


. neſs, heinouſneſs ; alſo trembling for tear. 


"dread, tear, trembling, c. | 
 HORRI'SONOUS (borr:fonus, L.) ſound- 
ing dreadfully, „ | 


Did always foar, beating his iron wings; 
And after him owls and night ravens flew, | 


Deep horror ſeizes ev' ry buman breaſt; 


And breaths a browner horror on the words. 


from the like cuſtom practiſed in Rutland ſpire 


HO 
| HOROG'RAPHY (of #;», an hour, and 
edv, Gr. to deſcribe, &c.) the aits of ma- 
Gag or conſtructing dials. | 
HOROLOGIOG'/RAPHER (of &gono- 
vt, an inſtrument or machine that ſhews 
the hours or time of the day, and ypavdw, to 
deſcribe) a maker of dials, clocks, or inſtru- 


ments to ſhew the time of the day. 
HOROS'COPAL, pertaining to an Ho- 


n 


Lunar HOR'OSCOPE (Aſtronomy) is the 
point which the moon iſſues out of when the 
ſun is in the aſcending poiut. | 

HOROS'COPIST {of boroſcop::s, L. of 


Soner, Of wen, an hour, and mn, Or. 


HO 
they rode; or elſe to redeem it with a ſum 
of money: accordingly there are many bor ſe- 
ſ2ces nailed upon the ſhire- hall door, ſome of 
large ſize and ancient faſhion, others new and 
or our preſent nobility. | 
. HORSE-Sbzee- Head, a diſeaſe in infants 
wherein the ſutures of the head are too open, 
HORSE, a wooden frame made to open and 
ſhut with hinges tor the conveniency of wo- 
men to hang cloaths on to dry, 
HORSE (with Carpenters) a piece of wood 
_ jointed acroſs two other perpendicular ones, 


fe; 


make bridges over ſmall rivers. 
HORSE (in the language of Exchange - 


to view, Sc.) one who obſerves horoſcopes, | Alley) the chance of the benefit of a lottery 


cending above the horjzon, at the moment an 
aſtrological figure or ſcheme is made; an a- 
ſtrologer. 3 5 1 5 
 HOR'RIBLENESS (of Horribilis, L. and 
meſs) dreadfulneſs, terribleneſss. 
HORIRIDNESS (+ord:tas, L.) horrible- 


HOR/RIFIC K (Porr cus, L.) cauſing 


1 


HORROR 5 (horror, L. horreur, F.) 
HORROUR $ 1. Terror mixed with de 


teſtation, a paſſion compounded of fear and | 


hate, both ſtrong. . 
Over them ſad horror, with grim hue, 


The hateful meſſengers of heavy things. 
| | 5 5 | Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Doubtleſs all ſouls have a ſurviving thought, 


Therefore of death we think with quiet mind, | 


But i? we think ef being turn'd to nought, | 
A trembling borror in our ſouls we OTE 


Dawies, 


Their pride is humoled, and their fear confeſt, 
3 . Deyaen. 
2. Gloom, drearineſs. | | 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev*ry flower, and darkens ev'ry green; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 


So 2 | ©; Pope. 
HORSE (hon, Sax.) a beaſt well known. 
An horſe is an emb.em of war, {trength, 
\wiftneſs. | 

HORSE-Shoe, there is a ſuperſtitious cuſ- 
tom among ſome people, of nailing horſe- 


ſhoes on the threſhold to keep out witches; | 


whence it ſhould ariſe I cannot learn, unleſs 


at Burgley- pon ſe, the ancient ſeat of the Har- 
r1ngtons, near Oatbam ; which lordſhip the lord 


Harrington enjoy'd with this privilege, that 


if any of noble birth came within the pre- 
einct of that lordſhip, they ſhould forfeit, as 


ticket, for one or any certain number of days 


if it be drawn a prize. 


A HOSE (hoya, Sax.) a ſtocking, 
HOS'PIT ABLENESS (Seſpitalitas, L. hoſ- 


hoſpitable diſpoſition. | 
HOSPITALER, one who entertains and 
provides for poor people, travellers, &c. 


HOS!/PODAR, a title of the princes of 


Moldawia and Wallachia. ö 


warring Milton. | 
city in France for fick perſons, F. 
HOUGH 


HOW is an intimation that the place 


| js of low fituation, as Holland in Lincolnſhire, 


which is the ſame as Lowland, 
Aſtronomical HOUR (Vora, L. Heure, F. 


vide, becauſe it divides the day) is the 24th 
part of a natural day, and contains 60 mi- 


which hours always begin at the meridian, 
and are reckoned from noon to noon, 8 


HON SING (with Bricklayers) a term uſed 


when a tile or brick is warped or caſt crooked 
or hollow in burning, they ſay ſuch a brick 
or tile is houſing, 


HOUSE: fe (hup- pip, Sax.) a woman 


of good economy in houthold affairs. 
HOUS/WIFRY, good conomy in ma- 


naging the affairs of an houſe. This Hiero- 5 
ghpbically, was by the ancients repreſented 


dy the induſtrious tortoiſe. 


in the year, when the king after divine ſer- 


an homage, a ſhoe from the horſe whereon 


| vice offers a bezant of gold on the altar to 
„ 4: & Tz God, 


to ſupport the boards, planks, Sc. which 


HORTA/GILERS (in the Grand Jignior s 

Seraglio) upholſterers or tapeſtry hangers. 
HORTATIVES (bortativa, L.) exhor- 

| tations, 1 5 


pitalite, F. of boſpitium, an inn) hoſpitality, 


HOST (h, L.) a victim or ſacrifice to 
| the deit 7). EO 1 8 
HOS TTILENESS (boftilitas, L. Hoſtilitct, 
IF. ) hoſtility, the ſtate or practice of enemies. 
HOST'ING, in a hoſtile manner, fighting, 
HOTEL-DIEU, the chief hoſpital of any 


at the beginning of a name, | 


HOUGH- Bonny (in Horſes) a hard, round 
ſwelling or tumour, growing up on the tip 
of the hough or hoof. 89 5 


wee, of Goifey, Gr. to abound, limit or di- 


. nutes, and each minute 60. ſeconds, &. 


HOUS'HOLD Days, four ſolemn feſtivals 


Gad. Theſe days are Chriſtmas, Eafter, Whit- 
ſunday and All. ſaints, FOE 
HOWKER / a ſea veſſel, ſomething like 
HOURGE & a pink but maſted like a 
hoy, they will carry from 50 to 200 tuns, 
and with a few hands may be carried to the 
Eaſt-Indies, they are very manageable, will 
tack ſoon and ſhort, ſail well, lie near the 
wind, and will live almoſt in any ſea. They 
are much uſed by the Dutch, 
_ 4 HUB'BLE- Bubble, a device for ſmoak- 
ing tobacco thro* water, which makes a bub- 
bling noiſe ; alſo a perſon who ſpeaks ſo quick 
as to be ſcarce intelligible, a talkative perſon, 
a rattle, | 5 
HUCK/ABACK, a ſort of linen cloth 
that is woven ſo as to lie partly raiſed. 
HUE (heye, Sax.) complexion, colour, 
countenance, @&c, __ | 
H UE and Cry (buer and crier, F. i. e. to 
ſhout or cry aloud) in ancient times, if a per- 
| fon who had been robbed, or in whoſe com- 
pany one had been murdered came to the 
next conſtable, o:dering him to raiſe hue and 
cry, and make purſuit of the offender, de- 
ſeribing the perſon, and the way he was gone, 


— 


the conſtable was obliged to call upon his 


pariſhioners to aid and aſſiſt him in ſeeking 
him ; and not finding him, to give- notice to 


the next conſtable, and he to the next, and | 


ſo from one to another till he was apprehend- 
| ed, or to the ſea-fide, In Scotland this was 
performed by blowing an horn, and making 
an cut-cry after the offender, 
A HUFF, an affront, or treatment with 
angry words. „% 

HUF /F ING (of heogan, Sax.) vapouring, 
ranting, SS. V | 
_ HUGE'NESS, vaſtneſs, largeneſs. 
HU'/GEOUS, very large. | 


A HUGG (probably of hogan, Sax.) or | 


Euggben, Du.) an embrace. 
HUL/LOCK, a ſmall part of a ſtüp's fail, 
which is looſed and left open in a great ſtorm, 
when it is not ſafe to have the whole out, and 
is commonly uſed in the mſn ſail, to keep 
the ſhips head to the ſea; when a ſhip will 
not weather coil, they looſe a Hullock of the 
fare-fail to lay her head the other way, and 
fo changing the helm to the weather ſide, 
the ſhip will fall off and lay her head where 
her ſtern lay before. 5 
_ HUL'LY (prob. of hulcz, Sax. a bed) full 
of hulls, -. .- 5 | 
_ HUMANITIES (bumaniores literæ, L.) 
the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongue, gram- 
mar, rhetorick, poetry, and the ancient poets, 
orators and hiſtorians, 9 
HU'MANLY (bamaniter, L. bumani ment, 


F.) after a human manner. | 
HU'MANNESS (bumanitas, L. bumanite, 


F.) humanity. 37 
_ HU'MANISED (bumaniſe, F.) render'd 
human. RR EE | 
_ HUMBLENESS (bumilitas, L. bumilite, 
= SL, 


HU 
| HU'M IDNESS (bumiditar, L. bumidite, 
F.) moiſture. 

HUM'MUMS, the name of a ſweating. 
houſe. 8 | 

Aqueous HU!MOUR (with Oculifts) or ava 
teriſh humour, is contained between the Tunica 
- Cornea and the Uvea, and ſerves to moiſten 


and alſo the Tunica Uvea and Retina, 
Cbryftalline AUMOUR (with Oculifs) or Icy 
humour, which is contained in the Tunica Urea, 
and is thicker than the reſt. This is by ſ\me 
call'd glacialis, and is the primary inftrument 


ception of the rays, which coming thither, 
dilated by the aqueous humor, are collected 
and convey'd to the Retina. 
Vitreous HUM OUR (with Oculiſts) or glaſſy 
Humour, is bigger than any of the reſt, fills the 
back ward cavity of the eye. This, ſome ſay, 
ſerves to dilate the rays that it receives from 
the Cryſtalline, and to bring them to the Re- 
tina; or, as others are of opinion, it helps to 
collect the rays refracted by the Cryſtalline 
into one point, that the viſion may be the 
more diftin& and vivid. 55 
HU'/MORIST (humoriſta, Ital.) one full 
of humours, whimſeys or conceits; a fan- 
taſtical or whimſical perſon. 
HUMORIS TS, the title of the members 
of a celebrated academy of learned men at 
Rome. N „ 1 
HU'/MOUR, is accounted as peculiar to 
the Engliſh drama, at leaſt our comick poets 
have excell'd therein, and carried it beyond 
| thoſe of any other nation; and ours perhaps 
is the only language that has a name for it. 


| HUMOUR (in Dramatick Poetry) is uſed 


for a ſubordinate or weaker ſpecies of what 
the crit cks call Mann ers. 
HUMOUR (in Comedy) is defined to be a 
fainter or weaker paſſion, peculiar to comick 
characters, as being found in perſons of a 


— 


it is that which is low, ridiculous, & c. 

HUMOUR (in Medicine) the particular 
temperament or conſtitution of a perſon, con- 
ſidered as ariſing from the prevalence of this 
or that Humour or Juice of the body; as a 
cholerick Humour, a melancboly Humour, a 
ſprightly Humour, _ V 

HU!/MOUROUSNESS, comicalneſs, ful- 
| neſs of pleaſantry, fantaſticalneſs. - 

' HU/MOURSOMNESS, hardneſs to be 
pleaſed, peeviſhneſs. . 5 

Natural HUN'GER, is an irritation of the 
ſtomach, occaſioned by faſting. 

Animal HUNGER, is the ſenſation or per- 
ception of that irritation, and the appetite or 
deſire of food, that is the conſequence of it, 

HUN'GRINESS (of hun e n, Sax.) crav- 


ing appetite. 7 


HUNKS, a nick- name of ſcorn and deri · 
ſion us'd of a covetous miſerly fellow. 


and levigate the two other denſer humours, 


of viſion, in reſpect of its collection and re- 


lower degree than thoſe proper to tragedy; or 
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_ HURDLES (of hund, Sax.) hazle rods 
wattled together. | 


HURDLES, or Clayes, are made of branches 


or twigs interwoven together, in the figure 
of a long ſquare, about five or fix feet long, 


and three, or three and a half broad ; the 


cloſer they are woven they are the better. 
They are for ſeveral uſes, as for covering 
Traverſes or Lodgments, Caponeers, Coffers, &c. 
and are covered over with earth to ſecure 
them from the artificial fireworks of the ene- 
my, and from the ſtones which might be 
thrown upon them, and likewiſe to lay upon 
marſhy ground, or to paſs the foſs, eſpecially 
when it is full of mud or ſlime. See their 
form in the figure, 5 


— ; | 
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HURDLES (in Huſbandry) the frames | 
made either of (ſplit ſticks, or hazle rods plat- 


ted together to make ſheep-folds, &c. 
_ HURL-Bone (of an Horſe) a bone near the 


middle of the buttocks, very apt to go out of 


its ſocket by a flip or ſtrain. 


HURL'ERS (in Cornwa/!) ſeventeen large 


ſtones, fituated at ſome diſtance one from a- 
nother, probably defign'd as a commemoration 


of ſome victory gain'd thereabouts; but by 


the ignorant and ſuperſtitious neighbouring in- 
habitants reported to have been men turn'd 
into ſtones for prophaning the ſabbath, by exer- 
eiſing a diverſion much in uſe among them 
thereon, call'd hurling the ball. 
_ HURLING (9g. d. whirling) throwing 
erg Sc. with a whirling motion ef the 
and, . * | 
HUR'LO-THRUM'BO, a bawling noiſy 
preacher, orator, Fc. who lays about him 
violently, uſing much action and geſture ; alſo 
one who uſes many extravagant expreſſions 
and ran. hed | 
4A HUR'RY (of barier, F.) great haſte, 
HUR'RICAN: (of bzracan, Sp.) a violent 


ſtorm of wind, which often happens in the 


W:|t-Indies in September and October, over- 
throwing trees, houſes and whatſoever ſtands 
in its way, They begin in the north, but 


the names of places, denotes 


prejudicial. a 


Rough, or ſmooth rind, or bearded Zyſts, or 
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With the dry refuſe; thou, more wiſe, ſhalt ſteep 


their firſt onſet: they are generally employ'd 


| officers are adorned with plumes of feathers, 


battle; not are very expert at the uſing their 


turn round, and in a little time veer thro all 
the points of the compaſs, | 

HURST (of hynrz, Sax.) joined with 

iat they took 
their name from a wood or foreſt. © 
HURT'FUL (hy pnc-pul, Sax.) injurious, 

HURT/FULNESS, prejudicialneſs, &c. 

HUS'BANDMAN (UHreroglyphically) was 
repreſented by a labouring ox. 

HUSH Maney, a bribe or ſum of money 
given to a perſon who has been privy to ſome- 
thing he ought to reveal to conceal it, and 
is uſually meant in an ill ſenſe, = 

HUSK {Þu/dſcb, Du.) the outmoſt inte. 
gument of fruits. . | 

Fruits of all kinds, in coat 


ſhell | 
She gathers ; tribute large! and on the board 
Heaps with unſparing hand. Milt. Par, Loft. 
Some ſteep their ſeeds, and ſome in cauldrons 

boil 5 Ys _ 
O'er gentle fires ; the exuberant juice to drain, 
And ſwell the flatt'ring Sus with fruitful 

grain. | | Dryden, 

Some when the preſs, by utmoſt vigour ſcrew'd, 
Has drain'd the pulpous maſs, regale their 

ſwine, 5 5 
The 5s in water, and again employ 
The pond'rous engine. Phillips, 
| To HUSK, to ſtrip off the outmoſt inte- 
gument.” -'*  -- 19 7 5 

HUSKY, abounding in huſks ; conſiſting 
3% Ee 5 
MʒmMith inhere 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 
In vain ſhould' ſt ſeek a ſtrainer, to diſpart 
The By terrene dregs from purer muſt. 
Boe, | . Phillips, 
HU'SKY (probably of huſche, Du.) full of 
huſks, or the coats of corn, ſeed, &c. 125 
HUS/ SARS (of Poland and Hungary) ca- 

valry or ſoldiery ſuppos'd to have taken their 
names from the byzzg or ſhout they make at 


to engage with the Turkiſh horſe; they are 
cloathed in an odd habit, wearing tygers ſkins 
and thoſe of other wild beaſts hanging at their 
backs, as a defence againſt bad weather; their 


and the common ſoldiers have their heads 
ſhaven with only a tuft left in the middle, 
and a large Muſtacbo hanging down to their 
ſtomach, and on their heads a fur cap with a 
cock's feather ſtuck in it. UN 1 

They are very bold and reſolute ; but are 
more fit for a ſudden attack, than a long 


fire arms, but are very dextrous at their Sa- 
bres. They neither give nor take quarter. 
The emperor of Germany and French. king 
entertains ſome of them in their ſervice. 
HUS'SITES, the followers of John 1 1 5 

| N US/. 
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of anger or diſpleaſure, as of a mother to her 


named Hyacinth ; of which there are four 


they would be more us'd for ſeals, &c. 
_  Confeftion of Hyacinth, in medicine, is a 
thin electuary of a cordial quality, compoſed 


Tax de-, Gr.) pertaining to or like the 
Huyacintb. | g | | 


Gr.) a kind of emeralds inclining to a violet 
55 CE g water. , 8 


do rain) a conſtellation called the ſeven ſtars. 


much like a wolt, very ravenous and ſubtil; 
of which it is related by ſome writers, that 
pe will come in the night time to ſhepherds, 
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or South We. That point where the ſun 
{ets at its entrance into the tropick of Capri- | 
corn, i. e. on the ſhorteſt day, | 


South Weſt. That point of the horizon where 
Lapbricorn. 
dred in the lake Lerna, and to have been kill - 
de, water, and ayw, Gr. to lead) pertain- 


Deu, ſounding water, of vIwe, water, and 


HY. 
HUS'SY, is an appe!lation given to woman | 
kind, and is us'd both in a good and a bad 
ſenſe ; in a good ſenſe it is a contraction of 
the word Houſewife, and then fignifies a clean, 
neat, careful, induſtrious woman ; and in a 


bad ſenſe, a whore, or careleſs, negligent, | 


drunken one; and ſometimes it is only a note 


daughter, as Huſſy, i. e. you naughty girl. 
HY'ACINTH (uͤanlyheg, Gr.) a pre- 
JACINTH F cious ſtone, fo called 

from its refemblance of the purple flower 


forts, thoſe that are intermixed with a ver- 


milion colour; thoſe of a ſaffron colour; thoſe | 


of an amber colour; and thoſe of a white 
intermixt with a faint red ; and are either 
criental or occidental. Theſe ſtones either 
-engrave or cut fine, and were it not that the 
engraving oftentimes cofts more than the ſtone, 


of divers precious ſtones, the Hyacinth fione 
being one of the principle ingredients, and al- 
fo coral, harts-horn, ſeeds, roots, and divets 
other ingredients, pulverized or ground, and 
mixt together.. 5 

 HYACIN'THINE (byacinthinus, L. 


d_ 


HYACINTHIZON'TES (of Uauuv9ita, 
evioors: . 
HVA DES (ſo called of 473 rd deu, i. e. 


HVALIINE byalinus, I.. of dave , Gr.) 
'pertaining to glais, glaſſy.  _ Milton. 
HY ZE/NA (dana, Gr.) a kind of beaſt 


houſes, and learning their names, by coun- 

terfeiting a man's voice, call them out and 

devour them. e 
 HYBER'NAL Occident, the Winter, Weſt, 


HYBERNA Orient, the Winter, Eaſ or 
the ſun riſes at its entrance into the tropick of 


HYDRA (UTea, Gr.) a water ſerpent ; 


eſpecially that monſtrous one ſaid by the | 


pocts to Have had an hundred heads, and | 


ed by Hercules, and plac'd among the ſtars. 
HYDRAGOG/ICAL {of uUuSeaywyia of 


ing to the conveyance of water. | 
 HYDRAULYICK (of dann, of 


2%, Gr. a pipe) pertaining to a water-organ, 


+} . 
Wer 4 
H ; Y 


| Gr: meaſure) an inſtrument to meaſure the 
gravity, denſity, velocity, force or other pro. 
properties belonging to water, | 
HYDROMETRIA (Uo ergia, Gr.) the 
menſuration of waters and other fluid bodies; 
their gravity, force, velocity, quantity, c. 
HYDROPHOBVA ( yTgop0B8ia, of dn, 
water, and pig, fear, Gr.) a diſtemper 
ſometimes accompanied with a fever phrenzy, 
and other ſymptoms proceeding from dhe bite of 
a mad dog, in which the patient dreads water, 
Sc. the pathognomick ſign that the diſeaſe js 
come to its height, and rarely happens till 
within three or four days of the patient's 
death, the diſeaſe being then unanimouſly al- 
lowed to be incurable by phyficians beth an- 
cient and modern, L. | 
HY!DROPOTE (of vFporirne, Cr.) a wa- 
ter drinker, PINE | 
' HYDROSTATV'ICAL, of or pertaining 
to the doctrine of hydroftaticks. 5 


ſtrument contrived for the eaſy and exact 
finding the ſpecifick gravities of bodies, either 
liquid or ſolid. It eſtima tes the degrees of the 
purity of bodies of a.] kinds, the quality and 
richneſs of metals, oars or minerals, the 
proportions in any mixture, adulterations, &c. 
of which the only adequate judge is the ſpeci- 
fick weight. EL 
- HYGRO-ORGANIICAL (of dyeòg, and 
o2yavev, Gr.) of or pertaining to veſſels or 
. contrivances tor the conveyance of moiſture or 


* HYGROSTAT'ICKS (of #3, and carte, 
weights of moiſt bodies. 4 EP 
_ HY'LE 2 (with Alcbymiſts) is their 


_.HY!LEC F firſt matter; or it is matter 


confidered as produced by nature herſeif; alſo 
, EE: 7 
HYLO'BII (of gay. wood, and FiO, life, 
Gr.) ſuch philoſophers who retired to woods 
and foreſts to be more at leiſure for con- 
templation. sn. „ 
'HY'MEN (in Poetry) a term of invoca - 
tion, Hymen, Hymen ce. 
HY MEN, god of marriage. TS 
HYMEN (in Anat.) a thin membrane or 


* 


ſkin, reſembling a piece of parchment, ſup- 
poſed to be ſtretched in the neck of the womb 


of virgins, below the nymphæ, and that is 
broke at their defloration, being followed with 
an effuſion of blood. | | 

HYMEN (in Botany) a fine delicate ſkin, 
wherewith flowers are incloſed while in the 
bud, and which burſt as the flower blows or 
opens. FE OY | 


poem proper to be ſung in honour of ſome 
> | | 
|  HYMNOL'OGY (Ypuvnoyia, Gr.) a ſing- 
ing of bymns or pſalms. | 


ATDROM IETER {oi , and Ar, 
| | | 


HYPER'BATION (zi; exo, of d weg 


60s 


HYDROSTATI'CAL Balance, an in- 


Gr. to weigh) the art of finding the ſpecifick 


A HYMN (dive, of Ave, Gr. to cele- 
brate) a ſong or ode in honour of God; ora 


any 1 


ligible 


the c: 


poſed. 


HY 

wo, Gr. to tranſcend) this is ſometimes treat - 
ed on a8 a figure in grammar, but always ra- 
cher to be taken notice of as bearing the cha- 
racter of a ſtrong and violent paſſion; and ſo 
a figure in rhetorick, is nothing but a tranſpo- 
ſition of thoughts and words, from the natu- 
ral order of diſcourſe. | 


Apollonian HYPER'BOLA, is the com- 


mon e in contradiſtinction to Hyper- 
bola's of the higher kind. 5 
HYPERBO'LIFORM Figure: (Mat be- 
mat.) ſuch curves as approach in their proper- 
ties to the nature of the Hyxerbdla, the ſame 
that are called Hyperboloids. | | 
HYPERCRIT'ICKS (vurzezrgrFxeo, Gr.) 


over - rigid cenſurers or criticks, who let no- 


thing paſs, but animadvert ſeverely on the 
ſlighteſt fault. | X 


HY'PO (vs, under, Gr.) a particle us'd | 


in the compoſition of many words. 


HYHOCHON'DRIA (vuToxordpia, of ͥrie, 


and xe, Gr. a cartilage) the ſides of the 
upper part of the belly about the ſhort ribs, un- 
der which the liver, ſtomach and ſpleen lie. 

HYPO'CHYMA (vuT6yvua, Gr.) a fuf- 


fuſion, a fault in fight, when gnats, cob- | 
webs, little clouds, @c, ſeem to fly before 


the eyes, L. 


HYPOGAS'TRICK Vin (Anat.) a vein. 
ariſing in the ſame parts with the hypogaſtrick 


artery, and diſcharging itſelf into the Liaca 


interna. 


 HYPOGLOT'!TIDES (Anat.) two large 
glands of the tongue ſituate under it, near the 
venæ ranulares, and there are two more large 
glands on the ſide of it. They all filtrate a 


kind of ſerous matter of the nature of ſaliva, 
which they diſcharge into the moutu by little | 
ducts. | 55 


HYPOPHILOSPER'MOUS Plants (of 


| UT, pv. A Aoy, a leaf, and oTtgpa, Gr. ſeed) 


are ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the back -fides 
ot their leaves. | 3 be: 
HYPOSTAT'ICAL Union (in Theology) 
the union of the human nature with the 
divine. ; 5 
HYPO “T HESIS (with Philoſophers) prin - 
ciples ſuppoſed, as granted for the ſolution of 
any Phenomena, that from thence an intel- 
ligible and plauſible account may be given of 
the cauſes and effects of the phenomena pro- 


| poſed. The laying down or ſuppoſing ſuch 


principles to be granted, is called an Hyporbe- 
„it. It is not abſolutely neceſſary that what 
is ſuppoſed be true, but it muſt be poſſible, 
and ought alfo to be probable. 

HYPOTHESIS (with Aſtronomert) ſigni- 
fies a (ſyſtem, and is uſually uſed and under- 


to the diſpoſitions of the heavens, and the 


motions of the ſtars: concerning which an 


Hyporbefis that is elaborately conti ived is call - 
ed a ſyſtem: as the Prolemaick, Copernican or 
Tychonian, | 


HYRST (hynrr, Sax.) in the names of - 


| 


ſtood in reſpect to the univerſe, and in relation 


1 


| 


| 


| 


R "TY 
I A ; | : 


places denotes, that they took their names 
trom a wood or foreſt, 


HYSSOP'ICK Art, a name given to chy- 


miſtry by Paracelſus, in alluſion to that text 
in the Pſalms, Purge me with Hyſſep ; becauſe 
that art purifies metals, minerals, @c. | 
HYSTER'ICA (vu7tgx©-, Gr.) medicines 
againſt the diſeaſe of the womb, IL. 
HYSTERY/ICKS (g7tpina, Gr.) reme- 
dies againſt hyſterick affections. . 
HYSTEROTOMIA (u7egorouua, of 
ucipa, and T:wuvw, Gr. to cut, the cutting a 
child out of the womb, | 1 
HYSTEROTOM ATOCI'A (of dea, 
Toen, à cutting, and Tix©-, Gr. birth) an 
operation- more uſually called the Ce/arias 
operation, the ſame as Hyſterotomia, 


4 


I s Greee}, are the ninth letters of their 


reſpective alphabets, and v Hebrexw is the 10th 
in order of that alphabet. | 


I is both a vowel and a conſonant as it hap- 


pens to ſtand related to other letters, that 
may be joined to it in the ſame ſound or ſylla- 
ble. The Flemmings, Italians, Spaniards and 
ourſelves pronounce this letter, when a con- 
ſonant, two different ways. Whenever j comes 
before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable it is 
a conſonant. . | 


I, the vowel is not ſounded in Parliament, 
Suit, Fruit, Height, &c. and tho' it very 
often ends foreign words, it never ends Engliſh 
ones: before r, it has the ſound of u, as bird 


third, firſt, &c, © 
JACK, is an | 
engine much 
uſed about guns 
or mortars, and 
is always carried 
along with the 
Artillery, for 
raiſing up the 
Axle-tree, if a 
wheel chance to 
be broke ; it us 
likewiſe uſed for 
traverſing large 
mortars, uch 
as thoſe of 18 in- 
ches diameter, 
which are upon 
Low Dutch car- 
riages, and for 
elevating them; 


# 
a i, > 
- 
- — 
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for traverſing the ſea mortars, and many other : 
uſes, too tedious to be named : with this en- 


gine one man is able to raiſe more than fix 
could do without it. See the figure, 


JACK, a Dandy, a little, impeitinent, in- 


ſignificant fellow. | | 
JACK 


| 
= 
1 

j 

v 

} 
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JACK at a Pinch, a hackney parſon, or ts diamonds, pearl, and rich brocades, 


one who. officiates for another upon ſudden | She ſhines the firſc of batter'd jades, In 
emergencies, without any previous notice. And flutters in her pride. n 
JASK/ANAPES, a term of contempt for | _ 10 Swift, * 
a little pris whiffling fellow, To JADE, to tire, to haraſs, to diſpirit, to the 
JACK-KETCH, a hangman or common | to weary. | | | | the Þ 
- Executioner. _ _ ; A'DISH, ſpoken of a horſe (of zaad, Sax, | 
JACK ADAMS, a filly, impertinent | a 2 or 25 9. d. one Ak vil abt 80 * 
fellow. | 5 without the ſpur) lazy, apt to be tired. blood. 
ACK ina Box, a cheat or ſharper. JADE, a greeniſh ſtone, bordering on the IA' 
ACK SPRAT, a diminutive term for a | colour of olive, eſteemed for its hardneſs and that 
perſon of a ſmall reputation; alſo a dwarf, or | virtues, by the Turks and Poles, who adorn fomen 
a perſon of a ſmall ſtature. 55 I their fine ſabres with it; and it is ſaid to be LA 
 JACE, a ſort of coat of mail, anciently | a preſervative againſt the nephritick colick. of kal 
worn by horſemen in the wars, not made of | JAIL- Bird, a priſoner. See Goal. a chy1 
| ſolid iron, but of many plates of iron faſtened AM ) (with Miners) a ridge of rock ſcribe: 
together; theſe jacks ſome ſort of tenantss| JAMB_ + or ſtone, that nips off the IA 

who held lands, were obliged to provide upon JAUMB ] veia of oar and hinders them 78955 
any invaſion made upon the country. from purſuing it. mathe 
JACK in a Lantborn, a certain meteor, or | JAMA'ICA Wood, a ſort of ſpeckle wood, diſeaſe 
clammy vapour in the air, which reflects | of which cabinets, Ic. are made. and pt 
light in the dark, commonly haunting church- IAM BICRK Perſe, is ſo called of the Tam. portio 
yards, fens, marſhes and privies, as ſteaming | vic feet, of which it chiefly conſiſts, which JA 
out of a fat ſoil, and there hovering about where | are one ſhort and one long ſyllable, as mess. thit ] 

there is a continual flux of air: It appears like | It is the moſt various of all other forts of taken 

a candle and lanthorn, and ſometimes leads | verſe, being of three ſorts ; Diameter, Trime- ning, 

_ travellers out of their way. | ter, or Senarie: The laſt of which is maſt in thing 
JAcK AL, a wild beaſt about the big- | uſe ; this conſiſts chiefly in Iambick feet; but JA 

| nets of a ſpaniel-dog, with black ſhagged hair, | has now and then a Spondee and Trochee, ag door, 
who in the evening hunts for prey for the lion, | ſurs, ipſa Roma wiribus ruit, | A JA 
and follows it with open cry; to whom the | St. JAMES-wort, an herb. Lo. tion; 
lion liſtens, and follows to ſeize it: For the | JANUAR is ſuppoſed to take its name of hoyde 
Fackal will not eat of it, till the lion is | Janus, an ancient king of Italy, or of Janus 1A 
ſatisfied, and afterwards feeds on what he | a pretended deity, whom the Romans ſuppos'd Jaws, 
JJV I bpreſided over the beginnings of all buſineſs: JA 
8 JACK'ET (jacquette, F.) a ſhort coat an- And by others, of janua, L. a gate, it being, blue « 
ciently worn by horſemen, over their armour | as it were, the entrance to the reſt of the IC] 
and cuiraſſes; it was made of cotton or | months) January, the firſt month in the year, into a 
ſilk ſtitch'd between two light ſtuffs, and | is repreſented in painting all in white, like wind, 
| ſometimes of cloth of gold. | ſnow or hoar- froſt, blowing his fingers; hold- phers, 
 JAC'OBITISH (of Jacotus, James) in- ing in the left arm a billet, and Aquarius ſtanding nitre, 
|  elined to the principles of Facobites, or attach- | by his fide, At this time cakes of new meal of th 
ed to the intereſt of king James the II. or the | and ſalt were offered to Janus, together with propet 
Pretender, commonly called the Chevalier de | new wine and frankincenſe. by inflex! 
St. George. | | ELTON (with Horſemen\ are cal- that e 
IAE (gaad, a goad, or ſpur.) 1. A horſe JAR PONS 5 lous and hard ſwellings in the 1e 
of no ſpirit; a hired horſe, a worthleſs nag. | hinder legs of an horſe, ſeated on the outſide a mot 
Alas! what weights are theſe that load my | of the hoof, as the ſpavin is on the infide. for hi: 
| heart! | 3 | A JARE (of jarra, Span.) an earthen veſ- the a1 
1 am as dull as winter-ſtarved ſheep,  -| ſel well known, of oil it contains from 18 to obſery 
Tir d as a jade in over loaden cart. I 36 gallons. 2 85 Hs bemia 
| | 1 80 S Sidney, | JAR'RING (probably either of garrien,} battle 
g So have I ſeen with armed heel, II. prating, as Minſbeav ſuppoſes, or of guer- fore t 
4 A wright beſtride a common weal, royant, F. brawling, according to Skinner) diſa- tion t 
9 While ſtill the more he kick'd and ſpurr d, | greement between perſons, falling out, quar- that v 
* The leſs the ſullen jade has ſtir'd, J relling. | | | | We 
A gs HAudibras. JAS PER, is commonly taken for a pre- Gr. o 
wy Falſe ſteps but help them to renew their | cious ſtone ; but is rather, reckoped among the fiz 
3 —_ | I marb'es. It is of various colours; but the with 
. As, after ſtumbling, jade: will mend their | moſt beautiful is green, and that which is like el 
M pace. 2 Pope. | moſt eſteemed is full o“ little ſpots, ſcattered earth 

2. A ſorry woman, a word of contempt, | here and there upon the green. Some value fox; 

But ſhe, the cunningeſt jade alive, the purple colvured very highly: ſome is of camel 
Says, tis the readieſt way to thrive, la carnation colour, red, roſe- coloured, ſtriped, of gre 
By ſnaring female bounties. Stepney* · white, and of many other colours. a f _ 

| : n 


ED. 
In ſome of it nature has repreſented land- 
ſkips, trees, flowers, Ic. very curiouſly, It 


is not tranſparent, and approaches pretty near | 


to the Agate. It is found in many parts of 
the Eaft, and alſo in ſome parts of Europe, 
Some attribute to it the medicinal vertues 
of helping women in labour, and ſtopping 
blood. : | 
IATRALIP'TICA, that part of phyſick 
that cures by friction, and the application of 
fomentations and plaſters, = DG 
IATROCHYM'IST { Iatrochymicus, IL. 
of laręòs, a phyſician, and xvp3;, chymiſtry) 
a chymical phyſician, or one who uſes or pre- 
ſcribes chiefly chy mical preparations, 
IA/\ſROMA/THEMATVICIAN (of la- 
+:3;, a phylician, and wuaInyuzriug, Gr. a 
W a Ne conſiders 
diſeaſes, and their cauſes mathematically, 


— 


and preſcribes according: to mathematical pro- 


portions. 


 JA/\VARIS, a fort of ſwine in America, 


that has its navel on the back; difficult to be 
taken, becauſe it is ſcareely to be tired in run- 
ning, and ſo furious, that it rends every 
thing to pieces with its tuſhes. 


| JAUMBS ( jamber, F.) the fide-poſts of a | 


door, | 3 
JAUNT!INESS (of an uncertain deriva- 


tion; unleſs of Fancer, Fr.) wantonneſs, 
hoydening, ramping humour. 
 JAW'LAPS, the red ſkins under a cock's | 
Jaws. . 8 a 
7 JA'/ZEL, a. precious ſtone of an azure or | 
blue colour. BE EIS da ea CPS | 
ICE (Tis, Dan. Ir, Sax.) water congealed | 


into a glaſſy ſubſtance by a cold air or freezing 
wind. Itis the common opinion of philoſo- 
phers, that ice is made by certain ſpirits of 


of the water, and being of themſelves im- 


proper for motion, becauſe of their figure and 
inflexibility, infeeble and deſtroy gradually | 
that of the parts to which they are joined. 


ICH Dien (ich, I and deinen, Teut. to ſerve) 
a motto which Edward the black prince took 
for his, and ever ſince has been the motto of 
the arms of the prince of Wales. 
obſery'd it on the ſhield of Jobn king of Bo- 
bemia, who ſerved in the French wars, at the 
battle of Creſt, where he was kill'd, and there- 
fore took it as his motto, in token of ſubjec- 
tion to his father, under whom he ſerved in 
that war TJ 

ICHNEU/MON (TIyveupuor amd T8 iyveuer, 
Gr. of inveſtigating} the Egyptian rat, is of 
the ſize of a cat, with very rough hair, ſpotted 
with white, yellow and aſh colour; its noſe 
like that of a hog, with which it digs up the 


earth; it has ſhort black legs, and a tail like a 


fox; it lives on lizards, ſerpents, ſnails, 
cameleons, rats and other animals; and is 
of great ſervice in Egypt, by its natural in- 


fin hunting out and breaking the eggs of the 


cqocodile, and thereby preventing too great an 


7 


1D 

increafe of that deſtructive creature, The 
naturaliſts alſo ſay, that it is ſo greedy after 
the crodile's liver, that rolling himſelf in 
mud, it ſlips down his throat while he ſleeps 
with his mouth open, and gnaws its way out 
again, The inhabitants of Heracteopolis wor- 
ſhipped the Ibneu mon, it being the mortal ene- 
my to the crocodile. | 

ICHNOGRAPH'ICAL (of zowyeapind;, 
of edu, yeaping, Gr.) deſcribing by 


images, pictures, Sc. hieroglyphical. 


ICHTHY OL!/OGIST (Nee,, Gr.) 
a writer or deſcriber of fiſhes. | | 

ICHTH YO'PHAGIST (ix9vp4y©0-, 
Gr.) a fiſh-eate, 5 


LTelNEss (of J's, Dan. Iy, Sax.) icy 


2. Cold, free from paſſion. 


| nature or qualities, alſo plenty or abundance 


of- ice. 


ICY (from irs Sax. eyſe, Dut.) Is Full 


of ice, covered with ice, cold, froſty. 
But my poor heart ſet free, 

Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee. 
1 | Shbakeſ, Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 


The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy phang, g 


And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind. 


| HSöbateſpear. 
Dear Britain's thunder, and her croſs diſplay, 


To the bright regions of the riſing day; 


| Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 1 


Where clearer flames glow round the frozen 
N pole. ; | N opts 
Thou would'ſ have never learn'd 4 

The icq precepts of reſpect. 


3. Frigid, back ward. 5 
If thou doſt find him tractable to us, 


Encourage him, and tell him all our rea- 
nitre, which in the winter mix with the parts | $5 | | | 


__ ſons; | 


If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, » 
Be thou ſo too. 


IDEA (Iba, of «3©-, form, or of idw, 


to ſee, Gr.) the form or repreſention of any 


The prince | 


| 


ſion, Figure, Reſt and Mccion, which we gain 
M m 


ſenſible object, tranſmitted into the brain, 
thro' the organs of fight, or the eye; but 


in a more general ſenſe, it is taken for the 
immediate object of underſtanding, whatever 


it be; or, as others define it, thus: Idea is 
whatever the mind perceives in itſelf, or ſtands 


there for the immediate object of any phan- 
taſm, notion, ſpecies, thought, or under- 
ſtanding: Ideas are either imple or complex, 
IDEA (with Logictans) is not to be under- 
ſtocd only of thoſe images that are painted 
by the fancy; but all that is within our un- 


| derſtanding, when we can truly ſay we con- 


ceive a thing, after what manner ſoever we 
conceive it. | 4 

Simple IDEAS, are thoſe Ideas that come 
into our mind by Senſation, as Colours by the 
Eye, Sounds by the ' Ear, Heat, Cold, and 
Solidity by the Touch, which come into the 
mind by only one ſenſe ; alſo Space, Exten- 


by 


Shateſ, Timon, 


Shake. Rich, III. 
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hath of comparing, ſeparating or extracting 


according to the ſame. 


thing. | 
or more things in another, 


ean language, to divide, becauſe they divided 


after the manner of Idiom. 
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IDL (Idelichz, Sax.) after a lazy ſſoth- 
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by more than one ſenſe ; alſo, Pleaſure, Pain, 
Power, Exiftence, Unity and Succeſſion, which 
convey. themſelves into the mind by all the 
ways of ſenſation, 5 
Complex IDE AS, or compounded ideas, 
and are founded by the power which the mind 


its ſimple Ideas. which come into it by ſen- 
ation and reflection. | 
IDEN'TICALLY (of identzgye, F.) by or 
IDENTICALNESS (of # L. of 
idem the ſame) the ſameneſs of a thing in 
nature or properties, the being the very ſame ' 


8 | 
IDENTITY (identitas, L.) is defined by 
Metapbyſicians, to be the agreement of two 


ID'EOT. See Idiot. | 3 
ID EIS (ſo called of Iduo, in the old Tyſ- 


the months as it were into two parts) were 


iy fell out on the 13th of all the months ex- 
cept March, ms July and October, in which 
they fell the 15th, becauſe in thoſe months 
the Nones were on the 9th. | | 
IDIOCRATICAL, of or pertaining to 
NHiocraſ . „ | 
IDIQOMATUICAL, according to the 1diom, 
i. e. the peculiar phraſe or manner of expreſ- 


Gon in the language or the proprietyof ſpeech, | 


IDIOMAT'ICALLY, by the Idiom, or 


IDIOPA'THIC d of or pertain- 
- IDIOPATHET'ICAL S 1ng to Idiopa- 
thy. 5 

1DIOSYNCRAT!ICAL, of or pertaining 
to Idiofyncraſy. | 

1D 10 TIS T (I3%ol:5440;, Gr.) the condition 


of an ideot; natural folly or ſimplicity. 
I' DLENESS (Idelnepre, Sax.) lazineſs, 
ſlothful neſs. FS . 

ful manner. 


IDOL ( Eibaher, Gr.) ſome define an idol 


adored or worſhipped. 


ter, &c. 


per. 


committing idolatry, worſhipping of idols. 


Manner, 


| iedlouhy 


the days of the month among the Romans, | 
after the Nones were out, and they common- 


IDOL!/ATROUSLY, after an idolatrovs 


JE 


| ſuperſtitious. and ſaęrilegious worſip. 


IDOLOTHY'SY (7dvoia, Gr.) a ſacri. 
ficing to idols. | | 8 
IDO'NEOUSNESS (of ideneus, L. and neſs, 
Eng.) fitneſs, meetneſs. . 
TDYL'LION (E. UN NA, of N., figure 
or repreſentation, Gr.) a little gay poem, con- 
taining a deſcription or narration of ſome a- 


| greeable adventure. | 


EAL'OUSLY (avec jaloufie, F.) with 
*  JEAL!OUSNESS (jakufiz, F. xelotypia, 
L. of nu, Gr.) ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, c. 

JECTIGA'TION (with Phyſicians) 3 


fick 773 which indicates that the brain, 
which is the origin of the nerves, is attackted 


| and threatened with conyulfions. _ 
JE'JUNENESS 5 L. and neſt, 


or jejunitas, L.) barren 
dryneſ. „ 
TEO'PARDOUS, hazardous. _ 7 

TE/OPARDOUSNESS, hazardouſneſs, 


JEO PAR DED prob. of the French word 
J'ai perdu, F. i. e. I have loſt) brought into 


» emptineſs of ſtile, 


danger, hazard, Cc. 


3 
_ JESTER (probably of gefticulator, L. a 
mimick, for in ancient times the mimicks 
uſed geſticulations or geſtures in breaking their 
jeſts on the company) a witty jocoſe perſon, 
formerly kept by princes, &c. to break jeſts 
for their diverſion. f „ 


order of the Romrfþ clergy, or a ſort of monks 
of the ſociety of Feſus, firſt founded by Ana- 
tius Loyola, a Spaniſh ſoldier, about the year 


I 534- TE 
JESUITICALLY (of de jeſuite, F. a re. 

ligious order, ſo denominated from Feſws) after 

the manner of jeſuits ; equiyocatingly, 
JESUITS powder, the drug Quinguina or 


4 Cortex Peruviana, 


Ir. See Feax, 
Jet. 0 
JEWEL office, an office where care is taken 
of faihioning ang weighing the king's plate, 


to be not an image of a real thing; but of | and delivering it out by ſuch warrants as the 
ſomething that is falſe and imaginary, that is] maſters receive from the lord chamberlain. 


EW'ISH, pertaining to the Jews. 


1DOL (in a larger ſenſe) ſignifies any thing lowIPr Exer (of ignipateus, L.) effi- 
but the true God, that perſons ſet their af- | | 
fections too highly upon, and pay particular 
reſpects to, as a Huſband, Wife, Son, Daugh- | or meanneſs of birth, 


cacy, prevalency againſt, or power over fire. 
IGNO!BLENESS (ignobilitas, L.) baſeneſs 


IGNOMINOUSNESs (of ignominia, L. 


IDOL!ATRESS, a female image-worſhip- | ignominie, F. and neſs, Eng.) diſgracefulneſs, 


ſhamefulneſs, diſhonourableneſs, reproachful- 


_ IDOL!ATRIZING (of E ð,n¹ of | neſs. 
EToJe, idols, and Aalgty:iv, to worſhip, Gr.) 


IGNORA'MUS, an ignorant or filly fel 


low. EO If 
An IGNORANT fellow (Hierog/yphically) 


ſuch an one as was unacquainted with the 


' IDOL!ATRY, is the ſuperſtitious worſhip] world, was painted with afs's head and afs' 
that is paid to idols and falſe Gods, This ears. 


word is in general underſtood of all impiops, | IGNOR ANTNESS (ignorantia, L. ig- 


norance, 


trembling or palpitation felt in the pulſe of a 


JESVITES (ſo call'd of Feſus ) a religious 


JETTY, of or like jet, of the colour of 


tangled or in 


N | 4" v 1 L 0 


"woratize, F.) unknowingneſs, - unſkilfulheſs, 


ignorance, ©» L 
JILT'ING, deceiving, tricking, cheating, 


Ec. uſed by ſtrumpets and lewd women, ei- 


pecially in the point of amours, | 
VLET (forte, F.) a little iſland, 
ILET-Holes. See Oylet. | 
ILVACK Paſfon (with Phyſicians) a pain- 


ful wringing or twiſting of the guts when they 


aie ſtopped up, or full of wind, or troubled 
with ſharp humours; or when the upper part 
of any entrail finks or falls into the lower, 


the ſame that is called Chordapſus and Voluu- 
| us, Le 


ILLAC&Y MABLENESS (illacrymabilis, 


L.) uncapableneſs of weeping. 


en EATED (illagueatus, L.) in- 
nared. | 0 
_ ILLA/TIVELY (of /latio, L.) by way of 
inference. : 
ILLE'GALLY (illegitime, F.) not accord- 
ing to law, 
 ILLE'GALNESS, of in neg. 
L.) contrarineſs to law. 
ILLEGIT'IMATENESS (of iilegitimus, 


L. illegitime, F.) unlawfulneſs, baſeneſs of 
birth, ſpuriouſneſs. 


_ ILLIB/ERALNESS (illiberalitas, L.) nig- 
gardlineſs, unbountifulneſs, meanneſs of ſpirit. 
_ ILL-NA'TUREDNESS (of z//, a contrac- 
tion of S xel. Sax, natura, L. and neſs) un- 
kind diſpoſition, moroſeneſs, croſs- grainedneſs, 


ner, F.) tending to enlighten, | 
To 'ILLU'MINE (illuminor, L.) to illu- 
minate. Milton. 1 | 


ILLU'MINED, a term uſed anciently of 


ſuch as had been baptized, and ſprang from a 
cuſtom of putting a lighted taper in the hand 
of the baptized, as a ſymbol of the faith and 


grace received thereby. 8 | 
 ILLU/SIVENESS 7 (of ws of illu- 


) mocking 


4 


ILLUSORINESS 5 dere, 
nature; alſo deceitfulneſs. ED) 
ILLUSTTRIOUSNESS (of z/[uftris, L. il- 


luſtre qualite, F.) illuſtrious quality, famouſ- 


neſs, nobleneſe, renownedneſs. 
IMAGE (imago, L.) a natural, lively re- 
preſentation of an object, oppoſed to a ſmooth, 


well poliſhed ſurface; but is generally uſed for 
2 a repreſentation or likeneſs of a thing, either 


natural or artificial; a ſtatue or picture. 
To IMAGE, to repreſent. 
IMAGES (in Rbetorick) the uſe of them 
is to paint things naturally, and to ſhew them 
clearly. a | : 
| IMAGES (in Poetry) their end is to cauſe 
aſtoniſhment and ſurprize. 1 
IMAGE (in Phy/icks) is the trace or mark 
which outward objects impreſs upon the mind, 
by means of the organs of ſenſe. 
IMAGES (in Diſcourſe) any thoughts to 


produce expreſſions, and which preſent a kind | 
of picture to the mind; or in a more limited 


and legalitas, 


Ec. 1 ; i 1 | 
 IELU'MNATIVE (illuminare, L. illumi- | 


tion. 


IM 


by a kind of enthuſiaſm or extraordinaty emo- 
tion of the ſoul, they ſeem to ſee things where - 
of they ſpeak. | 

IMA'GINABLENESS (of imaginabilis, 
L.) capableneſs of being imagined, | 
IMA/'GINARINESS (of imaginarius, L. 
and neſs) fantaſtickneſs, the not having a real 
exiſtence ; but only in the fancy, 


the mind to the phantaſm or image of ſome 
corporeal thing impreſſed in the brain: Or, 
it is a power or faculty of the ſoul, by which 
it conceives and forms ideas of things, by 
means of certain traces and impreſſions that 
had been before made on the brain by ſenfa- 
IMAGINA/TIONISTS, fanciful perſons. 
IMA'/GINATIVENESS (of imaginativus, 


jealouſy, thoughtfulneſs. 4 | 
IMA'GINES (among the Romans) certain 
images of anceſtors, which the noblemen kept 
under the porches of their houſes in wooden 
caſes ; which were carried about at their fu- 
neral pomps and triumphal entries. 


nence it fignifies one who has the ſupreme 
authority both in ſpirituals and temporals ; 


pariſh prieſts, 
an entring or being entered on ſhip-board, 


er in value; mixt with a baſer metal, ; 
IMBAT'TLED (of im and bataill?, F.) 
ranged in battle array. . | 


lite, F.) weakneſs, feebleneſs. 
An IMBEL'LISHING (imbell;fſement F.) 
an imbelliſhment, ornament or beautifying. 
IMBEZ'ZLEMENT, waſte, conſumption, 
ſpoil. 15 


to blaze, ſhining. | 


IMBOS/SMENT, imboſſed work, a fort 
of carving or engraving, on which the figures 


made. h | 
IMBOR'DERED (of im and bordure, F.) 

| bordered, having borders. Milton. 
IMBOS'OM'D (of in and borom, Sax.) 

incloſed in the boſom. _ Milton. 
IMBOW'ELLED (of 7m, neg. and boyar, 


F.) a bowel, having the bowels taken out. 


| IMBRA'CERY (Lato term) tampering 
with a jury, the penalty of which is 20 pounds, 
and impriſonment at the- pleaſure of the judge. 

To IMBROWN (from bun, Sax. brown) 


to make brown, to darken, to obſcure, to cloud. 
| M m 2 Where 


ſenſe, ſuch diſcourſes as ſome perſons, when 


IMAGINA'TION, is. an application of 


L. and neſs) fantaſtica}neſs ; alſo ſuſpiciouſneſs, 


I'MAM (among Mahomerans ) is a ruler or 
governor of a moſque, and by way of emi- 


but there are in moſt cities ſubordinate Imams, 
who are only concern'd in the affairs of reli- 
gion, and are in moſques much like as our 


An IMBARK'MENT (embarquement, F.) 
 IMBA'SED (of im and bas, F.) made low- 


IMBE!CILNESS (imbecillitas, L. imbecil- 


IMBLAZ'D (of in and blape, Sax.) made 


IMBLA/ZONARY (of &laſon, F.) ſhield | 
and colours with coat-armour, @c, Milton. 


ſtand out above the plane, on which they are 
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* | Where the moralnk fun firſt warmly ſmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd ſhade. | 


Inbrotun d the 'noon-tide bow'rs. | 
885 Milt. Par. Loft, 
The walking crew, 
At thy requeſt, ſupport the miry ſhoe 5 
The foot grows black, that was with dirt 


imbro zun d, 
And in thy pocket gingling kalf-gence ſound. 
i Gay 4 
To IMBRUE., 1. To ſteep; to foak 


to wet much or long. 

There ſtreams a ſpring of blood fo faſt 

From thoſe deep wounds, as all imbru'd the face 
Of that accurſed caitiff. | 
| Daniel's Civil War, 
Active, as at a mark, his bow he drew, 
| Whoſe arrows | in my blood their wings imbrue, 

Sandys. 

| Theſe, where two ways in equal parts divide, 
The direful monſter from a far deſcry'd, 
Two bleeding babes depending at her fide z 
Whoſe panting vitals, - warm with life, ſhe 
draws, T * 

And in their hearts imbrues her cruel claws. 
Pope. 


IM'ITABLENESS (of imitabilis, L. imi- 


table, F. and meſs)": a capableneſs of being imi- 
.tat ted. 


IMIITATIVE (imitativus, L.) done by 


imitation, 

IMMACI'ULATENESS' (of eee 
I. immacult, F. and neſs) reales, unde 
filedneſs. 


IMMA NE (immanus, L, ) hugeneſs, vaſt- 


neſs, outragiouſneſs. 

IMM ARCEOSIBLENESs (of immarceſſi- 
_bilis, L. and neſs. never-fading nature, &c. 
IMMATERIALNESS (inmaterialite, 
F.) a not being made up of matter; allo a a 

not being to the matter or purpoſe. _ 
| IMMATURE'NESS (immaturus, L. )1 un- 
| ripeneſs. | 

IMME!DIATENESS (of immediate, L. 

immediat, F.) preſentneſs, a following another 
thing without any thing coming between ; 
alſo the acting without means. 


IMMED!ICABLENESS (of x7 REAR 


L. and neſs) incurableneſs. 


IMMEM'/ORABLENESS (of immemora- | 
bilis, L. and neſs) unworthineſs to be remem- g 


bered. 
IMMEMO'RIAL {ina La Senſe) as time 


immemorial, that was before the reign of our 
king Edward II. 


IMMEMORI 
F. and neſs) the 
the memory of man. 
IMMENSENESS (of  immenſitas, L. im- 
menſite F.) vaſtneſs, unmeaſurableneſs, great - 


NESS (of immemorial, 
ing out of mind or beyond 


neſs, hugeneſs, An amplitude or extenſion, 


that cannot be equalled by any finite meaſure 
whatſoever, or how oft ſoe ver repeated. 
IMMEN'SURABLENESS (of in neg. 


menſurab;lis, L. and neſs) punts of be · 
ing meaſured. 


\ IMMOD'ESTLY (immodeſte, L 
ment, Fr) without modeſty. | 
_ IMMOD'ESTNESS (immedeſlia, L. in- 


— 


. 


ting metals or minerals intd ſome corroſive 
matter to reduce them to powder. 
IMMERSION (with Aſtronomers) ſignĩ- 


fies, that any planet is beginning to come 


within the ſhadow of another, as in eclipſes, 


| and whenever the ſhadow of the eclipſing 


body begins to fall on the body eclipſed, they 
ſay that is the tithe of the Immer on, and 
when it goes out of the ſhadow, t at is the 
time of the Emerſiert. 

IMMETHOD1CALNESS (of im for in 
neg. and methodus, L.) the being out of me- 
thod, or contrary to method; irregularity, 
 IM'MINENTNESS (of i imminens, L. and 
neſs) readineſs to come upon us, Cc. being 
as it were hanging juſt over our heads. 


L. and eſs.) immoderation. 


. immodeſte- 


| 2 F.) want of modeſty, or ſhamefaced- 
neſs 


L.) want of morality, or contrarineſs to mo- 
c 


_IMMOR'T ALIZED (imnertliſe, F. ) 
rendered immortal}, 


| immortalite, F.) the ſtate of that which i is im- 
mortal, a never dying. 


immobilize, F.) unmoveableneſs. 


 immutabilite, F.) unchangeableneſs, 25 


to his nature and purpoſes. 


| fiſts in his not bei g liable to any change in 
wills he has willed from all eternity. 


niſh or ſully his reputation. 
To IMP the feathers of time with Pleaſure, 
Sc. to divert one's ſelf with recreation. 
An IMPAIR'ING 7 (probably of im 
An IMPAIR'MENT { and p, jorare, L.) 


a a diminiſhing, leſſening, making worſe, Se. 
IMPALE'MENT, an execution by driving 


a ſtake, &c. through a man's body. 
IMPANNELLED (probably of in and 
paneau, F. a ſquare piece) inrolled, or put into 
the roll, containirg the names of jury- men. 

IMPAR/ADISED (of in and paradiſus, L. 
ra peldeio S., Gr.) enjoying a paradiſe; de- 
lighted. Milton. 

General IMPAR/LANCE, is when it is 
ſet down and entered in general terms, with- 
out any ſpecial clauſe. 

Sęecial IMPARLAN CE, is when the 


patty defires a farther day to anſwer, —_ 


* IMMERSION (with Chymift) is the puts 


IMMOD'ERATENESS (of inmederatio, 


IMMOR/ALNESS (of im and N 


3 corruption of manners, lewdneſs, 


IM MO R'TALNESS (naortalitas,. L, 


IMMOVE'ABLENESS (inwobilitas, L. | 
IMMU!T ABLENESS (immutabilitas, L. 
INM TABIL IT (in Ged) is an incom- 
municable attribute, and is a freedom from 
all kind of change or unconflancy z both as 
Moral IMMUT ABILITY (in Cod) con- 

his thoughts or deſigns ; but that what he 


To IMP the wings of one's fame, to tar- 
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e vÞ * 


ä 
alſo theſe words, Salvis omnibus advantagiis, 


Ec. 3 | 
IMPAR'TIALNESS (of im neg. and par- 
tialite, F.) diſintereſtedneſs, a not favouring 
or inclining to one party, Sc. more than to 
another. | | : 
IMPAS'SIBLENESS (of impaſſibilitas, L. 
impaſſibilite, F.) uncapableneſs of ſuffering, 


IMPAS'SIONED (of in and paſſionne, F.) 


wrought up to a paſſion, Milton. 


IMPA'TIENTNESS (of impatientia, L. 


impatience, F.) uneaſineſs of mind under ſuf- 
ferings 3 alſo haſtineſs or paſſion,  _ 

.IMPEACH'ABLE, capable or liable to be 
impeached. 5 


To IM PEARL“ (of in and perlie, F.) to | 


form into pearls of dew. Milton. 
IMPECCABLEN ESS (of impeccabilis, L. 
zmpeccabilite, F.) an incapacity or uncapable- 
neſs to commit ſin. W 
IMP ED (with Gardeners) inoculated or 
Fr | 5 
IMPEND'ING (impendens, L.) hanging 
over the head, being at hand, _ | 
IMPEN'ETRABLENESS (inpenetrabili- 
te, F. of impenetrabilis, L.) uncapableneſs of 
being penetrated, pierced, or divided into; im- 
penetrabilitxy. | | 
IMPEN'ITEN T'NESS (inpœnitentia, L.) 
impenitence, unrelentingneſs, a hardneſs of 


heart, which cauſes a man to contiaue in fin, 


” 


and hinders him from repenting. 


| 


C 


| 


IMPERCEP TIBLENESS (qualité imper- 


ceptible, F. of imperceptus, L.) unperceivable 
quality, or uncapableneſs of being perceived, 
IMPER/FEZCTNESS, want of perfection, 
unperfeneſs, defect; the want of ſomething 
that is requiſite or ſuitable to the nature of 
the thing, F. of L, 
one or more ſheets that are wanting to make 
a compleat or perfect book, 
IMPE'RIOUSNESS ( imperioſitas, L.) im- 
Dene, lordly, domineering, &c. humour of 
acting. 


IMpRNIsHABLE (of in and 777 
it 


F.) uncapable of periſhing. _ on. 
IMPERSUA'SIBLE (imperſuaſibilis, L.) 
that cannot be perſuaded. . | 
IMPERTURBA'TION, a being free from 
trouble of mind, ſerene neſs, calmneſs. 
 IMPER/TINENTNESS (of impertinence, 
F. of in negat. and pertinens, L. belonging 
to) extravagance, nonſenſe, abſurdneſs; alſo 
reaſonable or ill-timed troubleſomeneſs. 
IMPER/VIOUSNESS (of impervius, L. 


and ns) the being impracticable to be paſſed, 


impaſſableneſs, or the having no way. 

I M'iPE T R-A BLENESS (of inpetrabilis, 
L. and neſs) capableneſs of being gotten or ob- 
tained by entreaty, Sc. 3 

IMPETRA'TION (in 0/d Statutes) the 
getting of benefices and church offices before. 


longed to the king, or other lay patron. = 


An IMPERFEC'TION (with Printers): 


—_— 
_» 


land rom the church of Rome, which be- 


INM 


| IM'PIOUSNESS (in Pieras, L. inpieiey F.) 


irreligion, ungodlineſs. ; 
IMPLA'CABLENESS (implacabilitas, L.) 
implacable, unappeaſable, or irreconcilable 
hatred. | 
IMPLANTA'TION, a ſetting or fixing 


into. 


To IN PLICA TE (implicatum, L.) to in- 


fold, wrap up in, Cc. 


IMPLI'CITNESS (of implicatus, or in- 


plicitus, L.) a being folded or inveloped in 
another, the not being expreſſed in plain terms, 


but only following by conſequence ; a tacit | 


underſtanding. | | Þ 
To IMPLOY' (employer, F.) to mind one's 

buſineſs ; to keep in action. | 
IMPLOY! 


IMPOL'ITICKNESS (of in neg. politicus, 
L. oe, Gr. and neſs) contrarineſs to 
the rules of policy; imprudence, &c, 


IMPO'ROUSNESS, a being free from, 


or the want of pores for the paſſage of ſweat, 
vapours, &c. 


IMPORT'ANTNESS (of importance, F.) 


importance, conſequence, weight. ; 


IMPOR'TUNATENESS (tmportunitas, 
L.) an eager urging or preſſing, troubleſome- 


neſs, a wearying with two frequent or unſea- 

ſonable requeſts, hard dunning. : Te 
IMPOR/TUNE (importunus, L.) unſea- 

ſonable. Milton. WOT 


IMPOS'SIBLENESS (impoſſbilitas, I.. 
impaſſibilitè, F.) impoſſibility, or that Which 


cannot be done. 


IMPOSITS (in Arcbitecture) are ſometimes 
called Chaptrels, they being the parts on which 
the feet of arches ſtand, or the capitals of 
pilaſters, that ſupport arches. Theſe impoſts 
are conformable to their proper orders. The 


Tuſcan has a plinth only; the Dorick two 
faces crowned ; the Ionic a larmier or crown 
over the two faces; the Corinthian and Come 


poſite have a larmier, freeze, and other moul- 
dings. 8 


IMPOSTUMATED (apoſtume, F.) grown 
to an impoſtumation, i. e. a gathering or col- 
lection of corrupt matter in the body, 

IMPOV'ERISHMENT (depauperatio, 


| L.) a being made poor. 


IMPRAC/TICABLENESS (of impraSi- 


cable, F. and neſs) impoſſibleneſs to be done or 


effected. 


IMPREG!/NABLENESS (of impregnable, 


F. and 7eſs) uncapableneſs of being taken by 
force, -:- 3 | 
IMPREG/NATED (& impregne, F.) im- 


| bodied, imbibed, ſoaked in. 


IMPREG NED (impregnè, F.) impregns - 
ted. Milton. | | 


To IMPRES'S ſoldiers or ſeamen, is to 


compel them into the publick feryice, 


IMPRESS'/ED (cf impreſſus, L.) printed, 
* : ” 1 ſtamped, 


(employ, F.) occupa- 
IMPLOYMENT 5 tion, buſineſs, trade, 
; | | 
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L. add neſs.) unlikelineſs'td be true. 


: 
« 


Ntriped,. | 

compelled into the publick ſervice. | 

' IMPRESSED ſeries (with the Peripate 
gicks). ſpecies which-(they: ſay). bodies emit re- 
ſembling them, which are conveyed by the 
exterior ſenſes to the common ſenſory, theſe 


a 1 Pecies or impreſſions, being material 
and 


are rendered intelligib'e by the 


active intellect, and being thus ſpiritualiz'd 


they are thus termed as expreſſed from others. 
: IMPRES'/SION (with Phrloſophers) is a 


are ſuppoſed to make ſome mark or impref> 
ſion on the ſenſes, the mind and the memory. 
EMPRES'SIVE (of impreſs, In) apt to 
impreſs or making an impreſſion: 
MPRE'ST money, money given to ſoldiers, 


e. compelled into the publick ſervice. 


IMPRIMING (with Hunters) is the rouſ- 


| ing, unharbouring or di lodging a wild beaſt; 
alſo a cauſing it to forſake the herd. 


IMPROB/ABLENESS (of improbabilis, 
 IMPROVIABLENESS: (prob. of im and 
and prouver, F. to eſſay or try, 9. d. to makce 
better by eſſay or trials, and neſs, un eſs you 


had rather from in and probnt, L. good) ca. 


being improved or made better. 


— IMPROVIDENTNESS (7mprovidentia, 


Ls) want of forecaſt, or taking thought be 


forehand. | 
 _ IMPRU'DENTNESS (inprudentia, L.) 
indiſcretion, unadviſedneſs, want of delibera- 
tion; forethought, precaution, c. F. 
IMI pUDENTNESS (impudentia, L.) 
ſhameleſneſs, a being void of modeſty or civili- 


ty ; alſo aucineſe, F. 


IMPUL'SIVENESS, impelling, forcing | 


or driving in quality. 


 IMPURENESS (impurites, L.) filthineſs, 
__uncleannelſs; lewdneſs. | 


IMPUTRESCIBILITY (of impurreſetbi 


, L,)incorruptibleneſs. 


IN, as put à horſe in (with Horſemen) is to 


 breedordreſs him, by which expreffion is un- 
derſtood, the putting him right upon the hand, 


and the heels. 


INAB/STINENCE (of ia neg. and af. 


nentia, L.) intemperante. Es 
INACCES'SIBLENESS (of in neg. _ 


un come - at- ableneſs. 
_ INAC'CURACY. (of in neg. and 
INAC-CURATENESS & accuratus, L. 


gentneſs, 
INAD'EQUATENESS (of in neg: adæ- 
gnatus,” L. and 1%) difproportionateneſs. 


INADVERT/ANTNESS (of inatver- 
tance, N. and neſs) inadvertancy; a want of 
| heed or care; a not minding 


ſufficiently: 


INAL/IENABLENESS {rnalienable; F. of 
alienare, L. and neſs) incapableneſs* of being 


| 


. alienated, or trans: erred to another by law. 


\ 


having: ar- impreſnom on je; allo 


| 


term apply d to the ſpecies of objects, which 


mong the Romans) inſtalled, inveſted with an 


the 


eeſſionary, and annuls the proviſions, which at 


\ ) en) a fillet with a nooze or eye at one end of it, 
the want of accuracy, intrtificialneſs; negli- 


[ 


» * 


% * 
 INAMTABLENESS (of, L. ani 
neſs) unlovelineſs, undeſervingneſs of love. 
To INAM OUR (of i» and amor, L.) to 
engage in love, to indear the affection. 
' INAP'PLICABLENESS (of in and op. 


3 L. and neſs) uncapableneſs of being 
applied to. 25 OE 
_ INARTIC'ULATENESS (of in and arti. 
culatus, L.) the being not articulate, indiſtinct, 
confuſed. A ne | 
INARTIFFCIALNESS (of inarrificili, 
L. and neſt) artieſnefs, unlikenefs to have 
been performed by a work man. 
' INAUD!IBLENESS (of inazdibilis, L. and 
neſs) uncapableneſs of being heard, | 
' INAU/GUR ATED (:inauguratys, L.) a be- 
ing admitted into the college of Augurt (4. 


office or dignity. | | 
IN AUSPI'CIOUSNESS (of inayſpreatur, 
E. and neſs) unpromifingneſs; alſo unlucki- 
neſs, unfortunateneſss,  _ 
IN'CA F à name or title given by the 
YNCA {\ Peruviars to their kings and 
prinees of the blood: | 
— INCABLES'CENCY (of trcaltſcere, I.) 
growing hot by ſome internal motion and fer- 
mentation, or by friction. 
INCAMERA'TION: (in the apoſtolick 
chancety at Rome) the union of ſome land, 
right or revenue to the dominion of the pope, 
INCANTATION, words or ceremonis 
uſed by magicians to raiſe devils; or to abuſe 
ſimplicity of the people. 5 
INCA PABLENESS (of incagucitè, F.) 
the want of qualities, power or parts ſufficient 
or neteſſary to do or receive a thing, 
INCAPA'CITY in matters of Bentfices 
(with the Roman Catbolicks) is of two kinds; 
the one renders the provifion of a benefice null 
in its original, as want of a diſpenſation for age 
in a minor, legitimation in a baſtard, natura- 
lization in a foreigner, &c. the other is ac- 


firſt were valid, as grievous offences and 
crimes, &c. which vacate the benefice to all 
intents, and render the holding it irregular. 
INCAPA'CTIOUSNESS (of incapax, L. and 
neſs) the wanting capacity, room or ſpace. 
INCARINATED (incarnatus, L.) having 
brought or taken fleſh' upon him; alſo ſup- 
plied or filled up with new fleſn. 
 INCAR/NATIVE Bandage (with Surge. 


fo that the other may be put through it. 
' INCARTATION (with CHs) a pur: 
ſying of gold, by means of filver and Ag 
ortis, E 
INCAS/TELLED (of ia and caftellum, I. 
a caſte) incloſed within a fort of a round 
caſtle or brick, as conduits are. 
INCENSE, a kind of aromatic k and odife- 
rous gum, iſſuing out of inciſions made in tht 
tree called by the ancients Thurifera, in — 


, F,) 


Acient 


nefices 
kinds; 
ce null 
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is aC- 
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to all 
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EN 

dog days; it is of two kinds, male and female 
but the male is accounted the beſt ; it is white 
and unctuous within, and being laid or ſprink- 
led on the fire immediately kindles into a 
flame; the female is ſoft and of a more gum- 
my quality, and of a leſs agreeable ſcent. 

Both s and Heathens, offered incenſe 
with their ſacrifices. 

INCEN'SED (incenſus of incendere, L. 

to burn) perfumed or fumed vo incenſe. 

s ED (of inſenſus, of incendere, L 
to kindle) provoked to anger, ſet in a flame. 

INCEP/TIVE (inceptiuus, L.) of or per- 
taining to a beginning. 

INCEPTTIVE Magnitade (in Geometry) as 
for inſtance ; a point has no mb nitude of it · 
ſelf, but is inceptive of it, ine confidered 
one way has no magnitude as po breadth ; but 
by its motion is capable of producing a ſyr- 
face, which hath breadth, 


INCES'SANTN ESS, I, un- | 


ceaſingneſs. 

Spiritual IN CEST, is when a vicar, or 
ſpiritual perſon, enjoys both the mother and 
the daughter, 7. e. holds two ' henefices, the 
one of which depends upon the collation ol 
of the other. 

INCES/TUOUSNESS (of inceſtuoſus, L. 


and neſs) marriage or carnal copulation with | 


one that is too near of kin. 
_ INCH by inch, gradually. 


INC IVD NCE (in — the UireQion 


by which one body ſtrikes upon another - 

Angle of INCIDENCE, the angle made by 
that line of direction, and the angle ſtruck 
upon. 


IN/CIDENT (in a Poem) is. an epiſode or 
particular action, tacked to the principal ac- | 


tion or depending on it. 

INCIDENT/AL, happening or falling out 
occaſionally. 

INCIDENTALNESS, the quality of hap- 
pening or falling out occafionally. 

* (of ncidens, L. and 

eneſs. 
CIRCLED (encircle, F. of in and cir- 

4 L. T or ſurrounded with a 
circle, 


INCISORY (inciſorius, L.) that cutteth. | 
INCITE'MENT E I.) in- 


: dycement, motive. 


INCIVILNESS (incl vilite, F. incivili, 


1. and neſs) uncivility, rudeneſs, unmanner- 
 lineſs, 


INCLE'MENT (inclement, L.) unkind, 


unmerciful, rigorous. Milton. 


INCLEM'ENTNESS (inclementia, L. in- 


elemence, F.) rigoroufneſs, ſharpneſs, unmer- 
cifulneſs, 

INCLINABLENESS, proneneſs to, apt- 
neſs, affection, natural diſpofition. 

INCLINA'TION of Meridian (in Dial- 
ling) is the argle that that hour-line on the 
globe, which is perpendicular to the dial plane, 
Makes with the Meridian, 


IN 


TNCLINATION of che of <# 
| orbits of the planets to the plane of the eclip» 
tiek, are by Aſtronomers accounted as follows; 
the orbit Saturn makes an angle of 2 de- 
grees 30 minutes; that of iter 1 d 
and 1 Wied; chat of df ot icy | 
leſs than 2 degrees ; that of Venus is 3 de- 
grees and 1 third; chat of e is almoſt 


7 degrees. 

To I NC LINE {#nelino, L. incliner, F. 
7. To bend, to lean, to tend towards 
part. 

Her houſe inclineth unte death, and her 


| paths unto the dead, Prov, xi. 18. 


Still to this place 
My heart inclines, till hither turn my eyes; 


Hither my feet unbidden find their way, 
Rowe, 
2. To be favourably diſpoſed * to mg dew 
fire beginning. 

Dot his majeſty | 

incline to it, or oF 
— le ſeems indifferent; 


Or rather ſwaying 2 po our our ports 


To INCLINE. 1. To Rog ee 5 
rection to any place or ſtate. | 
The timely dew of fleep, 


Now falling with ſol flumb*ring Leigh 
e | 

Our eyelids, | Ale, 
Thus far both armies to Blinds vi 
Now to the baron fate inclines the 45 

2. To turn the deſire towards any b 7 

to bend; to incurvate. 


Wich due reſpect my body I inclin*d, 
As to ſome being of ſuperior kind, 


| 4 And made my court. 


ryden's Fleer and Leaf. 
| INCLIN ING ( inclinatus, IL. inclinant, 
F.) bowing or bending to, leaning forwards. 
INCLOIS'TERED (of i in and cloitrer, F * 
ſhut up in a cloiſter or monaſtery 
INCLUSIVENESS (of eig, I.) of 
an including quality. | 


INCQG/ Tra ag horns Bn L.) pri- 


INCOG'NITO & vately, unknown. 

 INCO'GITANTNESS (incogitantia, 

 INCO'GITATIVENESS L.) a not 
1 or minding, thoughtleſneſs, heed» 
lefnefs. OM 
INCO HERENTNESS of in oben, 
| L.) diſagreement, or not ſuiting well toge- 


ther. 

INCOMBUST'IBLENESS (qualité income 
buſtibl:, F. of in neg. and combuſtibilts, ve) 
2 quality that will not burn. 

INCOMBUS'TIBLE : Cheb, a ſort of linen 
cloth, made from a ſtone in the form of talc, 
| which ſtone is called Lapis Amianthus and 
Aﬀfveſtas. This cloth is faid to be of that na- 
ture, that it will not be conſumed, cho 
thrown ang let to lie never fo long in a vio- 


om hot fire; and therefore in ancient Ts 
| 8 


* 
(#3 Pliny relates) ſhrouds were made of it, and 
uſed as royal obſequies, to wrap up the corps, 
that the aſhes of the body might be preſerved 
diftint from thoſe of the wood of the fune- 
ral pile. And writers relate, that the princes 
of Tartary uſe it for the ſame purpoſe at this 
day. And it is the matter of which perpe- 
tual lamps were made, The ſtone, which is 
the matter of it, is found in ſeveral places, 
as China, Italy and Wal:s, and alfo ſome in 
Scotland. Pliny relates, that he was himſelf 
at a great entertainment, where the napkins 
of this cloth being taken foul from the table, 


were thrown into the fire, and by that means 
were taken out fair and finer than if they 


had been waſhed. As to the manner of ma- 


king this cloth, Paulus Venetus, relates, that 


he was informed by an intendant of the 
mines in Tartary, that this mineral (that is 
found in a certain mountain there) is firſt | 


pounded in a braſs mortar, to ſeparate the 
earthy part from it, and that it is afterwards 
woven into cloth. | 5 5 
But in two trials that were made be fore 
the royal ſociety in London, a piece of this 


which weighed 24 drams, being put into a 


INCOMMEN'SUR ABLE Quantities 


_ (with Matbematicians) are ſuch, which have 


nd aliquot part, or any common meaſure that 


may meaſure them; as the diagonal and ſide 


of a ſquare; for altho' that each of thoſe 
lines have infinite aliquot parts, as the half, 
the third, Cc. yet not any part of the one, 


cloth of twelve inches long, and ſix broad, 


ſtrong fire for ſome minutes, it loſt one dram | 


be it never ſo ſmall, can poſſibly meaſure the 


other. | 
INCOMMEN'SURABLENESS (of in- 
commenſurabilite, F.) uncapableneſs of being 
meaſured by any other equal quantity. 
 INCOMMENSURATENESS (of in neg. 
and commenſuratus, L. and neſs) incommen- 
ſurable quality. „ 
INCOMMOꝰDIOUSNFSS (incommodi tas, 


L. incommodite, F.) inconvenientneſs, incon- 


ene | 
 INCOMMU'NICABLENESS (incommu- 
nicabilis, L.) incommunicable quality; that 


uncapableneſs of being imparted to others, 


INCOMPACT'NESS (of incompactus, L.) 
the being not compact, or cloſe joined toge- 
ther. a 10 


INCOM PARABLENESS, incomparable 


nature or quality. 


F.) a being incompatible, antipathy, contra- 
riety. 9 3 
 INCOMPEN'SABLENESS - (of in and 


compenſare, L.) uncapableneſs of being com- 


penſated or ecompenſed. 


INCOM PETENTNEss (incompetence, F. 


of incompetens, L.) inſufficiency, inability, 
INCOMPETIBLENESS (of in neg. and 


compet ible, F.) the condition of à thing, that 


| 


= 
will not ſquare or agree with another, 
INCOMPLETE/NESS (in and completus 
L.) incomplete, unfiniſhed quality, - N 
. INCOMPOY'SEDNESS, diſorderedneſs, the 
being out of frame, or diſturbed in mind. 
INCOMPRESSIBLE (of in neg. and com- 


preſſibilis, L.) not to be compreſſed or ſqueez. 
ed cloſe together, 


INCOMPRESSIBILITY 2 an incaps- 
INCOMPRESSIBLENESS & bleneſs of 
being compreſſed or ſqueezed cloſe together, 


ture or property, that cannot be conceived. 
INCONGEAL/ABLENESS (of in and 


be congealed or frozen. 


5 ) diſagreeableneſs, unfitneſs, irregularity, 
c ; | | 


L.) weakneſs of arguing, when the concluſion 


from the premiſes, - 

INCONSIDER ABLENESS, worthleſneſs, 
Sc. not wotthy of regard or notice. 
INCONSIDERATENESS (inconſid eran- 
tia, L.) want of thought, thoughtlefneſs. 
INCONSIST'ENTNESS (of in neg. con- 


or conſiſting with; a being incompatible. 

| INCONSO'/LABLENESS, a ſtats of un- 

comfortableneſs, or that will not admit of 

comfort. pf 1 171 ; 
INCONSTANTNESS (inconſtantia, L.) 

unſteadineſs, changeableneſs, fickleneſs. 

| INCONTEST'IBLENESS (of inconteſ- 


* 


tible, F.) indiſputableneſs. 


a a want of conveniency, | 


ed or turned; unalterableneſs. 
INCOR'PORALNESS (of incorporalitas, 

L.) the being without a bod. | 
INCOR/PORATED (incorperatus, L. in- 


a corporation or ſociety. 


with thoſe of another, ſo as to appear an uni- 


form ſubſtance.  - | 
INCORRECT'/NESS (of incorretmus, L.) 


faultineſs. | ont dat 
INCOR'RIGIBLENESS (of incorrigible, 


temper, Sc. that will not be amended. 
 INCORRUPTIBIL'ITY (with Metapby- 
| fictans) is an inability not to be. 
INCRASSA'TION, a rendring fluids 
thicker than before by the mixture of leſs 


fluid particles. 5 | 
5 | INCREATE 


INCONCETVABLENESS, quality, na- 


congelabilis, L.) nature or quality that cannot 


| INCON'GRUOUSNESS (jincongruitar, | 


INCON'SEQUENTNESS (inconſequentia, 


does not follow, or cannot be fairly drawn 


fiftentia, L. and neſs) a not agreeing, ſuiting, 


_ INCON'TINENTNESS (of incontinen- 
tia, L.) incontinence, a not abſtaining from 
unlawful deſires, lack of moderation In luſts 
| and affections; unchaſtitʒ. 
_ INCONVENIENTNESS (of inconveniers, 


NCONVERT'IBLENESS (of in and en- 
vertibilis, L.) incapableneſs of being convert- 


corpore F.)] irabodied, formed or admitted into 


 INCOR/PORATED (with Chymiſts) mie- 
ed well or united, as the paiticles of one body 


F. of in neg, and corrigibilis, L.) quality or 


a column conſiſting of ſeveral pieces of ſlender 


- plying, performing, occupying. 
; labour ſtrenuouſly; becauſe he ought to bend 


made by the thickneſs of the medium thro? 
which it paſles, ſo as to hinder its ſtrait 
courſe, and turn it afide, 


_ cence, F.) unbecomingneſs, unſeemlineſs, un- 
_ ts, L.) unwearied diligence or application. 


mined fignification, and are called either in- 


i 


» 


_ INCREA'TE (of in neg. and creatus, L.) 


is that which does not depend upon another 
creation, uncreated, | 


INGRED'ULOUSNESS (incredulitas, L. 


incredulite, F.) unbelieving temper, &c. 
INCROACH'INGNESS, incroaching diſ- 
poſition or quality. 
INCRUST'ED (incraſtatur, L.) made into 
a hard cruſt. | 
INCRUSTED Column (in Architecture) is 


branches of ſome precious marble, agate, jaſ- 
per, Ec. maſticated or cemented around a 
mould of brick, or any other matter; which 
is done for two reaſons, the one is to fave 
the precious ſtones, or to make them appear 
of an uncommon largeneſs, by the neatneſs 
and cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, when the 
maſtick is of the ſame colour, 4-7 208 
INCUBATED (incabatus, L.) brooded or 
hovered over, as by a bird on her eggs or neſt. 
INCULPABLENESS (inculpabilis, L.) 
unblameableneſs, Cc. \ wag 
INCUM'BENCY (of incumbens, L.) a 


An INCUM'BENT (of incumbere, I.. to 


his whole ſtudy to diſcharge his function) a 
perſon who has the care or cure of ſouls, one 
that enjoys a benefice, Pegs 
_ INCU'RABLENESS, incapableneſs of be- 
ing cured, . 7 | 
INC URIOUSNESS (of incurieſus, L.) 
careleſneſs, heedleſneſs, _ | 
INCURV A'TION of the Rays of Light 
(in Dioptrickt) is the variation of a ray of light, 
from that right line in which its motion wauld 
have continued, were it not for the reſiſtances 


INDAM'MAGEMENT (of endommager, 
Fc, hurt, prejudice, 
INDE/CENTNESS (indecentia, L. inde- 


n 


handſomneſs. TIER | 
INDEFAT/IGABLENESS (indefatigabi- 


INDE/FINITE Pronouns (with Gramma- 
rians) are ſuch that have a looſe and undeter- 


definite Pronouns, Perſonal, as whoſoever, 


whatſoever, each, 'other : Or, Pronouns inde- 
finite, which relate both to perſon and thing; 
as, any, one, none, and the other, _ 
INDEF/INITENESS, uncapableneſs of 
bounds or limits, unlimitedneſs. 
INDEL!IBLENESS (of indelibilis, L.) un- 
capableneſs of being blotted out ot deſtroy'd. 
INDEMON'/STRABLENESS (iademon- 
Prabilis, L.) incapableneſs of being demon- 
ſtrated. F | . 
INDEN'TURE (indentura, L.) an agree - 
ment or contract between two or more perſons 


* 


in writing, indented at the top, and anſwer - | 
b : F „ . 4 18 l 5 | 


* | | | 
ing to another copy, which contains the ſame 
covenants and articles to be kept by the other 

arty. 7 e 
INDEPENDENT ( with Meta phyſicians) 
is when one thing does not depend on another, 


as its cauſe. | 


INDEPEN'DENCE (independance, F.) ab- 
ſoluteneſs, a having no dependance on another, 
INDEPEN/DENTISM, the ſtate or con- 
dition of being independent. 
INDEPEN/DENTS, a ſect of Proteſtant 
diſſenters, who deny all ſubordination in the 
miniftry, and hold that every particular church 
or congregation are inveſted with. ſufficient. 
power to act and do every thing, that relates 
to religious government, within itſelf, and is 
not at all ſubject or accountable to any other 
church or churches, or their deputies, nor to 
their aſſemblies or ſynods. N : 
hey allow that tho“ one church may ad- 
viſe or reproye another, yet has no authority 
to cenſure or excommunicate, that there is no 
abſolute occaſion for ſynods or councils at all, 
and that their reſolutions are to be conſidered - | 
only as wiſe or prudent advices, and not as 
deciſions to be peremptorily obey c. 
As to the general articles of faith and prac» | 
tiſe in all other matters they agree with the 
generality of Proteſtants, 1 
INDE TERMINE D Problem (with Mathe- 


maticians) is one which is capable of an infinite 


number of anſwers ; as to find out two num- 
bers, whoſe ſum, together with their product, 
ſhall be equal to a given number; or to make 
a rhomboid ſuch, that the rectangle under 

the fides be equal to a given ſquare ; both of 


which problems will have infinite ſolutions, 


INDEX (of a Logarithm) is the character ; 


or expcnent of it, and is that figure, which 5 


ſhews of how many places the abſolute num- 
ber belonging to the Legaritbm does conſiſt, 
and of what nature it is, whether it be an 
integer or fraction. Thus in this Legaritbm 
2. 562293, the number ſtanding on the left 
hand of the point is called the Index, and ſhews 
that the abſolute number anſwering to it con. 
fiſts of three places; for it is always one more 
than the Index. Again, if the abſolute num- 
ber be a fraction, then the Index of the Lo- 
garithm hath a negative ſign, and is marked 

thus, 2. 562293. N d 

IN PEX of a Quantity (with Algebraifts) 
is that quantity ſhewing to what power it is to 
be involved, as a3 ſhews that a is to be in- 
volved to the third power, c. 

IN'DEXES of Powers (in Algebra) are the 
exponents of powers: Thus 2 is the Indeæ or 
Exponent of the ſecond power or ſquare, 3 of 
the third power or cube, 4 of the fourth 
power or biquadrate, @c. | hs 

INDICA/TION Curative (with Phyſiciars) 
thoſe indications that ſhew how the diteaſe is 
to be removed that a patient labours under at 
the preſent time. EET 

INDICATIONS, figns, marks, tokens, 

| | Na „ point ng 


— 


pointing out . to be done. 


INDICATIONS Preſervatory, are thoſe 
that ſhew what is to be done for the preſerva- 


tion. and continuance of health. | 
INDICATIONS Val, are ſuch as reſpect 
the life of the patient, his ſtrength and way 


of Bving. 


-INDIC/ATIVE (of indicatiuus, L.) ſhew- | 


ing or declaring. 
INDICT'ED (of indictis, 10 told, ſhe w a, 


- INDIC'TION (with Obronologerr) the ſpace 
of 15 years: This account began at the diſ- 
miſſion of the council of Nice, A. C. 312. 
Tadi&ion alſo ſigniſies the convocation of an 


_ eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, as of a ſynod or coun- 


eil, and even a diet. | 
INDIF'FER ENTNESS. (indifferentia, L. 


Indi fference, F. ) the having little or no con. 
cern or affection for; alſo middle nature or 


quality, neither beſt or worſt. 


| declared ; a'ſo accuſed or impeached | in a court 
of judicature. 


INDIGENTNESS (indigentia, L. di 


gence, F.) needineſs, poverty. 
-INDIGES T'EDNESS (of indigeſtus, I.. 
indigeſte, F. and neſt the 0 being digeſted; 


 confuſedneſs,' want of order. 


INDIGEST'IBLENESS, . of 


being digeſted. 


INDIG/N ANT (indignans, L.) angry. 
IN/DICO 


IN'DIGO brought from the eaſt - ward, 


uſed in dying blue. It is a fecula procured 


from the leaves of a ſhrub, frequent in the 
Za and Weſt. Indies, where they plant and 
_ cultivate it with great care; when it is ripe, 
7. e. when the leaves are brittle, and break 
by only touching, they cut them, tie them 


7 a kind of ſtony ſubſtance, 


up in bundles, and lay them to rot in large 


vats of river or ſpring water. 


continue to ſtir what remains at bottom divers 
times; after it has ſettled for good, they let 
out the water, take the ſediment which re- 


mains at bottom, put it into forms or meu}ds, 


In three or four 
days the water boils by mere force of the plant 
heating it, @&c, upon this they ſtir it up with, 
large poles, and then letting it ſtand to ſettle 
again, take out the wood, which is now void 
both of leaves and bark. Afterwards they 


and expoſe it in the air to 2 ; and this is 


indigo, 


are the 5 laſt modes of the firſt figure, ex- 
preſſed by the barbarous words fer a2 
Celantis, Dabitis, Friſcſomorum, 

INDIRECT'NESS (of indirectus, L.) un- 
fair dealing or management. 

IN DISCE RN'IBLENESS, uncapableneſs 
of being diſcerned. - 

INDISCERP IBLENESS (of in neg. and 


diſcerprus, L.) a term ofed by Philoſophers, to 
 Ggni'y a being inſepatable. 


"INDISCREETINESS, want of diſcretion 
or judgment ; er dene, inconſideration. 
INI ISPEN'SIBLENESS bas in and diſ- 


2 


— 


| 
INDIRECT! Bilder or Syllogi ſm (i in Logick) | 


| 


| 


L.) diſordered in body or mind, ſick. 


( 


IN 
penſer, F. of diſpenſare, L.) uncapiblenefs of 


being diſpenſed with, - 
INDISPO!SED (of in neg. and diſpeſitur, 


INDISPU'T ABLENESS, unqueſtonable- 
neſs, ſo great certainty as not to be argued 
againſt. 


of being diſſolved, Ec. 

INDISTIN'GUISHABLENESS (of in. 
diſtinguibilis, L.) uncapa bleneſs to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, 


INDIVISIBLENESS ( indivifbilits, T. 


indiviſibilis, L. and neſs) uncapableneſs of be- 
ing divided, 
INDIVIS'IBEES (indivi/; bilia, L.) things 
that cannot be divided, 
INDO'CIBLENESS 
INDO'CILNESS 


(indocilitas, L. in- 
docilite, F.) un. 


ſenſibleneſs of pain or grief ; ; alſo an m.con- 


cernedneſs, regardleſneſs, 


Te ;:NDORSYE (endeſſer, F. ) to write one's | 


rame on the back of a money bill. 
INDOW'MENT (of in and deuaire, F. a 

dowry) a beſtowment; a gift of nature, an 

accompliſhment, as to nature gifts or parts, 

N. N D U'BjTABLEXESS, undoubtedneſs, 
0. 


INDUC/T:VE (of induftua, L. ) apt te 
induce or lead into. | 
INDUL'GENCES (with Roman Catholicks) | 


Milton. 


pardons which the Church gives to penitents, 
in remitti: g the puniſhment due to their fins, 
which otherwiſe they would be obliged to un- 
dergo, eicher in this world cr in purgatory. 


INDUL'GENTNESS (indulgentia, L.) in- 


dulgence; indulgent nature. 


INDU'RANCE, bearing, ſuffering, hold- 


ing out, 
INDURA'TION, a giving a harder con- 
ſiſtence to things by a greater ſolidity of their 


particles; or a diſſipation of the thinner parts 


of any matter, ſo that the remainder i is left 
harder. 


. INDUST R I OUSNESS (induſtria, L.) 
induſtry, pains taking, diligence, labour. 


IN EF FABLENESS (ineffabulis, L,) un- 
ſpeakablenefs, &c. ' 
INEF FICA'CIOUSNESS (ear, 1. 
ineffe ctualneſs. 
INEF/F!CACY 
INEFFECITUALNESS. 
ineffi acy, unfruitfulneſs. 
INELIEGANT (inelegans, L. ) uneloquent; : 
alſo not baving any gracefulneſs or beauty, 
Ec. 
INEL!EGANTNESS 
 INEL'EGANCY , 
cy, beauty, grace, Tc. 
INE'QUABLENESS (of i in neg. and £qua- 
bilis, L.) uncapableneſs of being made equal 


or even, 


of inefficax, L.) 


(Inelegantia, L.) 


INE'QUALNESS. (of in neg. e&gualitar, 


L. Le. alite, F. and neſi 5) inequality. 
i natal Days, the“ fan 
un 


NEQUALUTY » 


INDISSOL” VABLENESS, uncapableneſs | 


* inefficacite, F. 


want of elegan- 


fun. is 
equally 
as it 1 


but is f 
INE 
raliſi:) 

INI 
L.) in 

INE 
L.) ur 
tee mee 
00 


| avoida 


1N! 
uncap: 
cuſed. 
IN 
of bei 
INI 
tempe 

IN] 
diens, 

IN. 
erien 
. IN: 


L.) 


fun is ſuppoſed vulgarly to meaſure our time 


famy, infamous quality, condition, Ic. 


IN 


equally, yet it is very far from doing ſo ; and 
as it is impoſſible for a good clock or move- 
ment to keep time with the ſun ; ſo one that 
is truly ſuch, will meaſure time more truly, 
and go exacter than any ſun- dial. 
The reaſon of the inequality of natural 
days, is, that the motion of the earth itſelf, 
round its axis, is not exactly equal or regolar, 
but is ſometimes ſwiſter and ſometimes flower. 
INENEROGETHCAL Bodies (wit hi Natu- 
raliſts) are ſuch as are unactive and ſluggiſh. 
INER'RABLENESS (of in and errabilis, 
L.) infallibility, uncapadleneſs of erring. 
INES TIMABLENESS (of inaſtimabilis, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being juſtly valued, eſ- 
teemed, c. 


INEVITABLENESS (inevitable, F. ) un- 
avoidableneſs, 


INEXCU'SABLENESS (inexcuſabilrs, L. ) 
uncapablencſs, or undeſervingneſs to be ex- 
cuſed. 
INEXHAUSTIBLENEss, uncapableneſs 
of being emptied or drawn dry. 
 INEX/ORABLENESS (inexorabilis, L.) 
temper or humour not to be intreated. 
INEXPE/DIENCY (of in neg. and Fn. 
diens, L.) inconveniency, unfitneſs. 
| INEXPE'RIENCEDNESS, want of ex- 


perience. 


INEXPLABLENESS  (inexpiabilis, L.) | 
5 uncapableneſs of being expiated, 


INEXP LICABLENESS (inexplicabiliz, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being explained. 
INEXPRESSIBLENESS (of in neg. and 
expreſſus, L. and neſs) qucapablebeſs of being | 
expreſſed, 

INEX PUGI/NABLENESS( penal i 
1. ) uncapableneſs of being conquered or over- 
come by fight, invincibleneſs. 


INEXTIN'GUISHABLENESS (inextin- | 


gaibilis, L.) unquenchableneſs. _ 

- INEXTiRP/ABLENESS. (inextirpabilis, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being rooted out. 

INEXTTRICABLENESS (in extricabilis, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being en or 
extricated. 

INFALLIBLENESS (infallibilis, L. ) un- 
erring quality, impoſſibility of deceiving or 
being d: ceived 

IN'FAMOUSNESS (of infamia, L.) in- 


INFATUATED (infatuatus, L. infatue, 
F.) made or become fooliſh, beſotted, pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of a. perſon or thing, which | 
does not deſerve it; ſo far that he can't cafily 
be diſabus'd. 

INF EC"IIOUSNESS (of infeftio, L.) in- 
fectious nature, &c. 

INFEC'TIVE, apt or tending to infect, 
or infection. 

INF ECUNDINESS (of inſecunditas, L.) 
unfruitfulneſs, barrenneſs. 

. INFELI'CIT OUS (anfeltx, L. ) unhappy- 


INFE'RIORNESS (inferiorite,, F. or of 


i 


| 


. 


I'N 


INFERNALNESS (the being of the na- 


ture, temper or diſpoſition: of Toy beiin 


quality. 


IN'FINI'TEP Linfinitus, L; infini, F. ) backs 


leſs, endleſs, that has no bounds, terms or 


limits: infinite implies a contradiction, to 
have terms or bounds to its eſſence, and in 
this ſenſe God only is infinite. The words is 
alſo uſed to Ggnify that which had a begin- 
ning, but ſhall have no end, as angels my 


human ſouls, 


INFINITE (infini, F. inflates, L. ) 1. 
Unbounded, boundleſs, unlimited, immenſe. 
Impoffible it is, that God ſhould withdraw 
his preſence from any thing, becauſe the very 
ſubſtance of God is infinite. Hooker, 

| What's time, when on eternity we think? 

A thouſand ages in that ſea muſt fink ; 
Time's nothing but a word; a million 
Is full as far from infinite as one. Denbam. 
Thou ſov'reign pow'r, whoſe ſeeret will cone 
trouls 

The inward bent and motion of our "IR LC 
Why ha# thou plac'd ſuch infinite degrees 
Between the cauſe and cure of my diſeaſe? 

4 Prior. 
Even an angel's comprehenſive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haſt wrought 3 
Our vaſt conceptions are by ſwelling brought, 
Swallow's and loſt in infinite, to nought. 

| Dennis. 
2. It is hyperholllically uſed for large, great; 
as in infinite ſpace or duration, we pac ſay, 


millions of ages or miles, 


INFINITE: Line (in Geometry) an indefi- 
nite or undeterminate line, to which no bounds 
or limits are preſcribed, 5 
IN FINIT E in ſelf (in Metaphyficks) i is 
not that which is only ſo in reference to us, 
the ſand, ſtars, Cc. becauſe their number 


INFINITE, in reſpect to us, as the ſand, 
ſtars, Sc. eras their number be | 
diſcovered by any man. 

Infonitely INFINITE Fra#ions (in Lib 
metick) are thoſe whoſe numerator being one, 


deduced that there are progreſſions man 
larther than one kind of infinity. Ty 

INFINITENESS (in God) is an incommu · 
nicable attribute; by which is meant, that 
he is not bounded by place, ſpace or duration ; 
but is without limits or bounds, without be- 
ginning or end 

INFI'NITUDE (of infiaitus, L.) infinite- 
| neſs, boundleſneſs. Milton. 

INFIRMIN ESS (infirmitas, L.) e | 
feebleneſs of body, ſickneſs. | 
INFLAM/MABLENESS (of infammable, 
E. of inflammazxe, L.) capableneſs of being i in · 

fla med or ſet on fire. 
ISFLAMMATION (in Medicine) a bliſ. 
tering heat, a tumour occaſioned by an ob- 
ſtruction, by means whereof the blood in the 
fleſh and mukcles, flowing into ſome part faſter 


inferior, L. and neſs) lower rank or degree. 


Nn 2 than 


cannat be diſcovered by any man; but as God. 


are together equal to unite; from whence it is 
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| E. ) making free, Ce. alſo delivery, Gifs 
Charge, releaſe. 


| than it em run off again, ſwells up and cauſes | 


a tenfion. with an unuſual ſoreneſs, redneſs [ 
and heat, 
3 Expreſſion, an expreſſion ſwel- 
po, with big words; but to no great pur- 


INF LA'TION (in Medicine) a puffing vp, 
a windy ſwelling, the extenſion of a part oc- 
cafioned by windy humours, 
. INFLEC'TION (with Grammar.) i is the 
variation of nouns and verbs ia their ſeveral 


; 18 9 Were and OO 


INFLEC- 
TION Point 
F any Curve 
(Geometry) i is 
that point or 


ck again a 

contrary way. 

As for in- 

— ſtance, when 
a curve line 

as A, F, K, 

is partly concave and partly convex towards 


any right line, as A, B, or towards a fixt 


point, as the point F, Which divides the con- 


cave from the convex part, and conſequently 
is at the . of the one, and the end 
af the other; it 
tion, as long as the curve be continued on to- 
Wards F, keeps its courſe the ſame; but the 


called the point of inflec- 


point K is called the point of retrogreſſion, 


_ where it begins to reflect back again towards 


that part or ſide where it took its original. 


_ INFLE/ETION (in Opticks) à multiplex 
reflection of the rays of light, cauſed by the 
vnequal thickneſs of any medium; fo that 

the motion or progreſs of the ray is "hindered 
from going on in a right line, and is infected | 
or bent back on the infide by a curve. 


INFRAMUNDANE (of infra,, beneath, 


und mundanus, L.) beneath or below the 


world. 
To INFR AN'GHISE (of afranchix, F.) 


| to ſet free, to give one his liberty; to make 
a freeman or denizen; to 74504 IEA into 


2 ſotiety or body politic. 3 
 INFRAN'CHISEMENT ( Nes, ement, 


INFRAN!GIBLENESS (of inſrargibilis, 

L.) uncapableyeſs of being broken. 
INFREQUENCY (of . L.) 

ſeldomneſss. 

0 INFUMATE (agua l. 1005 ſmoke 

of dry in the ſmoke. 

- INGENT'ER.. See Engintey.” 


INGLORIOUSNESS (of inglorius, L. 13 
diſhonourableneſs, Sc. 


IN'GRESS (with Aftronomers) ſignifies the 
fun's entring the firſt ſeruple of one of the 
four cardinal figns * Aries. 


place where 
the curve be- 
wr to bend 


I'N 

INGUS'TABLE (inguftabilis, L.) that 
may not or cannot be taſted. 

INHAB'IT ABLENESS (of inbabitabiliy, 
L. urfitneſs or incommodiouſneſs to be i in. 
habited, t 

IN eee (jus Lerediteriom, . 
heritage, F.) an eſtate, whether it come b 
ſucceſſion or purchaſe; as every fee ſimple 
and fee tail. 

INHOLDER (of inne and pets, Sax. 


to hold or keep) an inn · keeper; alſo a maſter 
of a houſe, 


| INHOSPIT ABLENESS (of inhoſ; italitas, 


L.) inhoſpitable temper or behaviour; diſ- 
courteouſneſs to ſtrangers or gueſts, - 

INHU'/M ANNESS (inbumanitat, 3 ins 
bumanite, F. ) i is as it were a putting off, or 
ſtripping one's ſelf of human nature; ſavage 
nature, cruelty, barbarity. _ 

INIMI'TABLENESS (inimitabilis, L.) 
quality, Sc. that cannot be imitated. 

INITIA'LIA (among the Romans) a name 
given to the myſteries of Ceres. 


| To INJOY“ (of in and Jouir, F.) to take 


pleaſure in; alſo to poſſeſs, © 
* INJOY'MENT (of i in and JoutJance, F.) 
pleaſure, poſſeſſion. 

IN JUDI'CIOUSNESS (of in neg. and 
ny F.) want of judgement, diſcretion, 


INJU'RIOUSNESS (of injurioſus, I.) 
hurtful quality, injury, wrong, Cc. 

IN JUR (with Civ/lians) a private offence 
———_ del nedly, and with an evil inten- 
tion to any man's prejudice. 
INK-Horn (of inch, Dut. and honn, Sax.) 
a veſſel to hold ink. 

INKINESS (of inch, Dut. ) inky nature; 
alfo ſmearedne ſs or being blotted with ink. 

INLARGE'MENT (elargiſſement, F.) an 
enlarging or making more large; an expatiat- 
ing or treating more largely. 95 

An INLAV“, an inlaid work, or what | i, 
inlaid. Milton. | 


; INLAYD' Work (of in and leagan, Sax.) 


worked in wood or metal, with ſeveral pieces 
of different colours curiouſly put together, 
See Marg . 

| INLIGHT ENED (of in and lih'gan, Sax, 


| to make light) having received, or being made 


light ; being made to know what was before 


[ unknown, $1 


IN-MATES (in Law) are ſuch as for mo- 
ney dwell jointly in the ſame houſe with ano- 
ther man, but in different rooms, paſſing in 
and out at the ſame door, and not being able 
to maintain themſelves. _ 

IN MOST (of i inmæyr, Sax.) "me moſt 
inward, 

IN'LY, inward!y. Milton. 

INNS of Court, are four particular houſes 
or colleges for the entertainment of ſtudents 
in the law, viz. 

- Gray's INN, anciently the manor houſe of 
baron ee in the reign of kit Edward III. 
| | Lincos ? 


leſneſs ; 
INI 
barm let 
INN 
L.) unc 
INN 
merable 
INO! 
obedien 
INOE 


F.) inno 


ax.) 


ure; 
) an 
tiat- 


nat 15 
Sax.) 


pieces 
ther. 


Sax. 
made 
be fore 
r mo: 
1 an0* 
ng in 
g able 


, moſt 


houſes 
udents 


ouſe of 
rd III. 
incoln't 


| Lady's Inn. 


TN 


' "Lincoln's INN, firſt built, for his own 


dwelling houſe, by Henry Lacy, earl of 
Lincoln. : | 

The two Temples, the inner and the mid- 
dle, which were anciently the habitation of 
the knights Templars; to which the outward 
Temple was added afterwards, called Eſſex 
Houſe, 

INNS of Chancery are eight, appointed for 
young ſtudents in the law, 

1. Barnard's INN, which once belong'd 
to Dr. Macworth, dean of Lincoln; and in 


the poſſeſhon of one Lionel Barnard, 


2. Clement's INN, once a meſſuage belong- 
ing to the pariſh of St. Clement's Danes, 

3. Clifford's INN, ſome time the dwelling 
houſe of Malcolm de Herſy, and afterwards of 
the Cliffords, earls of Cumberland, of whom 


it was rented, 


4+ Farnival's INN, once the manſion of 
Sir Richard Furnival, and afterwards of the 
Talbots, ear's of Sbretusbury. e 
5. Lion's INN, once a private houſe, 
known by the name of the Black Lion. 

6. New INN, once the dwell houſe of Sir 


J. Tyncaulx, which has been alſo called Our 


7. Staple*'s INN, fo called, becauſe it for- 
merly belonged to the merchants of the ſtaple. 

8, Thavy's INN, anciently the dwelling 
houſe of Joby Tbavy, armourer of London, 
And zlfo Serjeants INN, two houſes of a 
higher rank, ſet apart for the judges and ſer- 
jeants at law, . l 


incorporated Anno 1 50 5. 


\ three wardens, about 
224 aſſiſtants, and 112 on 
the livery. Their ar- 
morial enſigns are axure, 
a Chevron argent be- 


18 oer, on a chief of the ſe - 
cond, St. Fulian's croſs Jobs Their creſt a 
ſrar on a helmet and torſe involv'd in clouds. 
Their ſupporters two horſes, Their hall is 
on College-bill. | . 
INNA TEN ESS (of innatus, L. and neſs) 


inbornneſs, inbredneſs, naturalneſs. 


INNAVIIGABLENESS (of innavigabilis, 
1 unfitneſs to be ſailedl n. 
NINOCENTNESS, guiltleſneſs, harm - 
leſneſs; alfo ſimpleneſs. | | 
' INNOC'UOQUSNESS (of z#nnocuus, L.) 
harmleſneſs, 
INNU/'MERABLENESS (of innumerabilis, 
L.) uncapableneſs of being numbered. 
INNU'MEROUS\ innumerus. L.) innu- 
merable. Milton. 3 
INOBE!DIENCE (inebadientia, L. ) diſ- 
obedience. 3 
INOFFEN'SIVENESS (of in and offenſive, 
F.) innocentneſs, harmleſneſs, 12 5 | 


1 


tween three oat-garbes | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


þ 


They conſiſt of a maſter, | 


ö 


| 


. 


: 


INOFFFCIOUSNESS (of ineffcieſus, L.) 
backwardneſs in doing any good office. 
INOR/DINATE Proportion (in Numbers) 
is as follows ; ſuppoſe three magnitudes in one 
rank, a d three others proportionate to them 
in another, then compare them in a different 
order; as theſe three numbers 2 3 9 being 
in one rank, and theſe three other 8 24 36 in 
another rank proportional to the precedent in 
a different order, ſo that 2 ſhall be to 3 as 24, 
to 36, and 3tog as 8 to 24; then caſt away 
the mean terms in each rank, conclude the 
firſt 2 in the firſt rank is to the laſt g, as 8, 
the firſt of the other rank, to the laſt 36, 
INOR'DINATENESS (of inordinatus, L.) 
immoderateneſs, extravagantneſs.. e 
IN PACE (3, e. in peace) a term uſed by the 
monks for a priſon, where ſuch of them are 
ſhutupas have committed any grievous fault, L. 
INPENY and CUTPENY (O/d Rec.) 
money paid by the cuſtom of ſome manors 
upon the alienation of tenants, G&S. 5 
IN Procintt (in procindtu, L.) in readineſs, 
ready. Milton. , MRRY. o | | 
IxQUEST (in Lap) an inquiry in a ju- 
dicial manner by a jury, and ſometimes the 
jury itſeif is ſo called, as the grand jury at 
Hick's ball, call'd the Grand Inqueft, The 
court of Conſcience at the Guild balfof the 
city of London, for determining complaints 
preferr'd by freemen one againſt another, upon 
account of debts under 40 ſhillings is call'd 
e EET». 
INQUISI'TIVENESS (of inquifitus, L. 


— 
* 


3 INN. HOLD ERS were | and neſs) inquiſitive humour, Sc. a deſire to 


know every thing. V | 
INQUISI'TION (in Spain, Portugal, &c.) 
an eccleſiaſtical court of the church of Rome, 
erected for the putting a ſtop ro Hereſy, and 
the puniſhment of Hereticks. The riſe and 
progreſs of this court ſeems to have been as 
follows, Fa | h | | | 
Some have obſerv'd that before the conver- 
ſion of the emperor Conſtantine the Great, 


none but the biſhops examined into doctrines 


and puniſhed Hereſy with excommunication £ 
but after the emperors became Chriſtians, 
they ordered that ſuch as has been convicted 
of Hereſy and excommunicated, ſhould be ba- 
niſhed and their eſtates confiſcated ; this pracs 
tice was continued till about the year 800 af- 
ter Chriſt, when the power of the weſtern 
biſhops was enlarg'd to the authority of citing 
perſons to their courts, and to convict and 
puniſh them by penances or impriſonment. 
This continued till the XIIch century, 
when Hereſy, as it was then call'd, being 
much encreaſed by the Albigenſes and Walden- 
fes, pope Gregory the IXth in the year 1229, 
in a council held at Thowlouſe, eſtabliſhed new 


conſtitutions, committing the whole manage» 


ment of them to the biſhops; but afterwards 
he thinking that the biſhops were too indul- 
gent, ke committed the direction of this in- 

; guiſition 


2— 
— 
KS 


| quifition to the Dominicans, who for their 
. cruelty were baniſhed. from Thoulouſe by the 


where the criminals ae placed, and over 2- 


they are ſingly called by one of the inquifitors, 


clothes they wear that day, for thoſe. who | 
Wear their own clothes are diſcharged, upon 
paying a fine: they that have a Santo Benito, 


ſpared, but their effects are forfeited to the 
royal chamber, and to pay the expences of the 


theſe have their own 
Santo Benito, with figures of devils, are con- 


dead, and dare not either ſolicit their pardon 
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inhabitants. | + 1 
And ſo this court was never firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in France; but was received by Taly, 
except the kingdom of Naples, and in Spain 
and Portugal and the countries depending. 

This court or tribunal takes cognizance of 
Hereſy, Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm, Sodomy 
and Polygamy ; and the people of thoſe coun- 
tries ſo very much dread it, that parents deli- 
yer up their children, and huſbands their 
wives to its officers, without ſo much as dar- 
ing to murmur in the leaſt. 7 

In Portugal they erect a theatre capable of 
containing 3000 perſons, on which they place 
a very rich altar; having ſeats fix'd on each 
fide of it, in the form of ah amphitheatre, 


gainſt them there is a high chair, to which 


to hear their crimes and condemnation. | 
The priſoners know their doom by the 


or a ſtrait yellow coat without ſleeves, charged 
with a St. Andreqy's croſs, have their lives 


Inquiſition: they that have flames of red 
ferge ſewed on their Santo Benito without any | 
eroſs, are convicted of having been pardoned 
before, and threatened to be burnt, if ever 
they relapſe again; but thoſe which befides 
iCtures round their 
The perſons charged with or ſuſpected of 


Hereſy, are ſhut up in diſmal dungeons, and 
there confin'd for ſeveral months, till they 
accuſe themſelves, being never let to know | 


their accuſers, or confronted by witneſles ; 
their friends go into mourning for them as if 


or come near them, and are often forced to 
fy their country far fear of being ſent to the 
inquiſition likewiſe,, Þ_ 


Several other countries beſides thoſe above 


mentioned, have had inquiſitious; but they 


| have been laid down, by reaſon of the extraor- | 
_ viaary ſeverity and cruelty uſed in the puniffi- 


ment of thoſe call'd offenders 
+ The power of the inquiſition is alſo very 
much curbed in the republick of Venice, 


where it ſeems rather to be a political inſtru- | 


ment to preſerve the ſtate than the church. 
In the Indies it is ſevere to extravagancy, 


for tho' there muſt be the oaths of ſeven wit- | 


neſſes to condemn a perſon, yet flaves and 
children are allowed to be witneſſes againſt 
him, and the perſon is tortured till he accuſes 
himſelf, the ſlighteſt expreſſion againſt the 
church or office of inquiſition, which they call 


INQUISITORS, they are fliled Lords Jy. 
quiſitors, and the chief Inquiſitor General, He 
was firſt appointed by pope Urban IV, in the 
year 1263, whoſe power was inlarged ſo far 
at laſt by ſundry popes, that in 1564, pope 
Pius IV. and afterwards Pius V. not only 


commanded all ecclefiaſtical perſons to ſubmit 


to him, but ordered all princes, judges and 
other miniſters, to put the orders of the In. 
quifitor General in execution, whoſe buſineſy 
it is to preſide over the ecclefiaſtical court, and 
judge of all matters of faith, hereſy, doc- 
trine, Sc. | | 

The 7nguifitors being clergymen, do not pro- 
nounce the ſentence of death; but form an 
act, wherein they ſay, the criminal convic- 
ted of ſuch a crime by his own confeflion, is 


demerits. This they give to the ſeven judges, 
who attend on the left fide of the altar, whe 
condemn the criminal firft to be harged 
and then burnt; but the Jes are burnt alive, 
INQUISTTORS (in Lao) ſher ffs, coro- 


ners, Sc. who have power to enquire in cer- 


AARON. 5s; | 5 
INRICH'MENT (of enrichir, F.) an in- 

riching or being inriched, imbelliſhment, Cc. 
INSA'NABLENESS (inſanabilis, L.) in- 


ö 
| curableneſs. 
ö 
| 


tulneſs; al ſo madneſs. 


INSAN'GUIN'D (of in and ſanguinatus, 


L.) rendered bloody, drenched with b:ood, 


INSAITIABLENESS (of znſatiabilis, L.) 
unfatisfiedneſs z uncapableneſs of being ſatiſ- 


| fied. 


tisfiedneſs. 


ſquare, c. in a circle, = | | 
INSCRUBED (in Geometry) a figure is ſaid 
to be inſcribed in another, when all the angles 


ſides or planes of the other figure. | 
4 NSCRIBED Hyberbola (with Ceometrici- 
ans) is ſuch an one as lies entirely within the 
angle of its aſymptotes, as the conical hyper- 
bold det. | 


INSCRU'T ABLENESS (of inſerutabilis, 


E M ) unſearchableneſs. 


engraved, carved, or cut, 


| INSECURE NESS 7 of in and ſecuritas, 


IN SECURITY L.) unſafety. 
INSENSIIBLENESS (of inſenſibilis, L.) 
void neſs of ſenſe ; ſenſeleſneſs. 

INSEP!ARABLENESS (of inſeparabilis, 
L.) inſeparable quality or condition. 

INSER/TION (in Phy/icks) the implica- 
tion of one part within another. 1 

INSID'IQUSNESS (of inſdioſus, L.) ful- 
neſs of wiles, deceitfulneſs, craftineſs. 


dy Be name of the holy office, is tufficient, 


| INSIGNIFICANTNESS (of in neg. and 
s e Fanifcantia, 


wich much reluctancy given up to the ſecular 
wer to be punithed according to his o a 


INSA'NENESS of inſans, L.) unhealth- 


\NSA'TIATENESS (infatietas, L.) unſi- 


or contained in other figures, as a triangle, 


of the figure inſcribed touch either the angles, 


INSCULP!ED (inſeulptus, L. inſculpe, F.) 


inſtall 
order, 
clergy 
of the 
his pa 
Be 
to be 
nor a 
parts 
ſmall, 


IN i 


fenfcantia, L.) conſiderableneſt, worthleſ- 


. er 
 INSINUA\TION (with Rbetoricians) is a 


crafty addreſs or beginning of an oration, 


whereby the orator ſlily creeps into the favour 
of the audience. . 
INSIN'UATINGNESS 
INSIN'UATIVENESS 


\ INSIP!IDNESS (infpidus, L.) 


unſayeri- 
neſs, the want of tafte or reliſh. | 


INSO'C1 ABLENESS (inſociabilis, L.) un- 


fitneſs for ſociety, unſociable temper. 
 IN'SOLATED (inſolatus, L.) laid in the 
ſun, bleached. „ 
IN/SOLENTNESS (inſolentia, L.) inſo- 
lence, haughtineſs, ſaucineſs. Os, 
INSO'LUBLENESS (of inſolubilis, L.) 
uncapableneſs of being looſed or reſolved. 


INSOLVENTNESS (of in neg. and ſol- 


were, L.) incapacity of paying debts, &c, 
" INSPIR/ITED (of 7nſpire, F. or in and 
ſpirit, Eng.) having life and fpirit put into it. 
INSPIS'SATE (7nſp:ſſatrs, L.) thickened. 
_ INSTA'/BLENESS (inſfabilitas, L. infla- 
bilite, F.) unſtedfaſtneſs, &c, unconſtancy, 
fick leneſs, uncertainty, _ „ 
To INSTALL. (of in and pal, Sax. or 
inſtaller, F.) to put into poſſeſſion or an office, 


order, or benefice; properly the placing of a 
clergyman in a cathedral church, or a knight 
of the garter in his ſtall, where every one has 


his particular ſtall or ſeat, 


An INSTANT (with Phibf.) is defined 


to be an indiviſible in time, that is neither time 
nor a part of it 5 whereto nevertheleſs all the 
parts of time are joined ; a portion of time ſo 
ſmall, that it can't be divided ; or, as others 


define it, an inftant is an inftantly ſmall part | 
of duration, that takes up the time of only 
one idea in our minds, without the ſucceſſion 


of another, wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion 
at all, | 3 


that immediately precedes another; and thus 
the laſt inſtant of a day really and immediate- 
y precedes the firſt inſtant of the following 
ay. | | DR ol . | 
A natural INSTANT, is what we other- 


wiſe call the priority of nature, which is ob- 


ſerved in things that are ſubordinated in act- 
ing; as firſt and ſecond cauſes; cauſes and 
their effects. | 80 


A xrational INSTANT, is not any real In. 


nt, but a point which the underſtanding 
conceives to have been before ſome other In. 
fant 3 founded on the nature of the things 

which occaſion it to be conceived, Hh 
IN'STANTNESS (of infant, L. and neſs) 

the immediateneſs. 3 
INSTANT A'NEOUSNESS (of inſtantane- 
ut, L. and neſs) momentaneouſneſs, or hap. 

pening in the nick of tim. 
- INTSTINCT (inflin#u, L.) a natural bent 


er inclination ; that aptitude, diſpoſition, 1 | 


2 a 


| 


(of infinuativus, | 
L.) inſinuating 
nature, engagingneſs, winningneſs. | 


| 


A temporary INSTANT, is a part of time | 


Shs - 


IN 


| natural ſagacity in any creature, which by 


its peculiar formation is naturally endowed 
with, by virtue whereof, they are enabled t 
provide for themſelves, know what is good 
for them, and are determined to preſerve and 
propagate the ſpecies, 15 

INSTINCITIVE (of inſtinctus, L.) belong- 
ing to, or eauſing inſtindt. Milten. 

To INSTRUCT (infiruo, L. inſtruire, F.) 
To teach; to form by precept ; to inform 
authoritatively ; to educate; to inſtitute; ts 
„ | 

Out of heaven he made thee to hear hie 
voice, that he might in/tru# the. 

3 Deut. iv. 36. 


| He ever by conſulting at thy ſhrine, 


Returned the wiſer, or the more znſtiruF 
To fly or follow what concern'd him moſt. 
| Milton, 
INSTRUCTOR, a teacher, an inftitutor 
one who delivers precepts or imparts knows» 
ledge, | 


After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 


The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their parent and Inſtructor was. 
| Denbam, 
O thou, who future things can't repreſent 
As preſent, heav'nly infiruftor, 
| | Milt. Par, Loft. 


act of teaching, information; 2. precepts 
conveying knowledge. OD 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In ev' ry ſtream a ſweat inſtruction flows; 
But ſome untaught o'er hear the whiſp'ring 
_- 5 e 25 
In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, block - heads ſtill. 
INSTUCT'IVENESS, of inſtructive or 
teaching quality. ro 
INSTRUMENT ALNESS (inſtrumentalis, 
L.) ſerviceableneſs, or contributing to as 2 
means. 3 N 
INSUFFICIENTNESS, inability, incapa- 

_ INSULATED (inſulatus, L.) made an 
iſland. | | | . | 
IN SU'PER ABLENESS, invincibleneſs, 
uncapableneſs, or a not being liable to be 
overcome. 


INSUPPORT/ABLEXNESS (of in neg. and 


ſupportable, F. and neſs) intolerableneſs, un- 


bearableneſs, | 
INSURER (aſſzurer, F.) one who for a 
certain premium or ſum of money, vnder- 
takes to make good any loſs that may hap- 
pen, or has happened unknown, to goods, 
ſhips, houſes, Sc. by caſualties of pirates, 
the ſeas, fire, &c, © ; By 
' INSURMOUNT/ABLENESS, uncapa- 
bleneſs of being overcome by labour, in- 
duſtry, &c. : | 
INTAC'TILE (istasilis, L.) that cannot 
or will not be touched. ag . 
INI TEGRAL Numbers, are whole 
| numbers, 
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ſorth, in or among, 


numbers, in oppoſition to broken numbers or 
fractions. | 


INTELLIGENTTIAL, intellectual, un- 
d erſtanding. | | 


Milton. * 
INTEL/LIGEN'TNESS (of intelligent, L.) 

underſtanding faculty. 5 
INTEL'/LIGIBLENESS, capableneſs of 

Jeing underſtood, apprehended or conceived by 


the underſtanding” _. 


INTEMPERATURE (with Phyſicians) 
a diſtemper or indiſpoſition that conſiſts in 
inconyenient qualities of the body, as an hot, 
thin, or ſalt diſpoſition. 


 INTEMPES'TIVENESS (intempeſtivus, | 
75 I.) 2 deing out of time Or due ſea ſon. 


INT EN DAN CU (istendance, F.) the of- 


fice or management of an intendant, 7. e. 
one who has the inſpection, conduct of a juriſ- 


diction, Sc. a a 
INT ENSE N ESS 7 greatneſs, extreme- 

- INTENSITY FCneſs. Ds, 

 INTENT' meaning, purpoſe, de- 


IN'TENTION F fign, drift, mind, F. 


INTENTION, the end propoſed in any 
action, the determination of the will in re- 
 fpeCt to any thing, F. of L. 


INTENTION (in Lao) a writ which lies 


mind fixes its view on an idea with great 


_ earneſtneſs, ſo as to conſider it on all fides, 


and will not be called off by the crowding in 
of other ideas, | wor 


againſt one who enters after the death of a 

| _ tenant in dower, or other tenant for life, and | 
_ holds him out in the reverfion or remainder, 
INTENTION (of Study) is when the 


INTENTION (with Rhetoricians) is the 


repetition of the ſame word in a contrary ſenſe ; | 


as una ſalus victis nullam ſperare ſalutem, 
 INTERCA'LATED (intercalatus, L.) put 


| between, as the putting in a day in the month 
ef February in leap year. | 


INTERCEDENT (intercedens, L.) com- 
ing in between. 5 
 INTERCEPT'ED (interceptus, L.. inter- 
cepte, F.) catched up by the way, prevented. 
© INTERFU'SED (inter fuſus, L.) poured 
Milton, 

* INTERGA'PING of Yeavels (with Gram.) 
is when two vowels meet together, one at 


the end of a word, and the other at the be- 


ginning of the next, ſo as to make an uncouth 


found. 


INTERJEC'TION (with Gram.) is an 


expreſſion which ſerves to ſhew a ſudden mo- 
tion of the foul, either of grief, joy, deſire, 
fear, averſion, admiration, ſurprize, Se. 
And as the greateſt part of thoſe expreſſions 
are taken from nature only in all languages, 
ſo true interjections conſiſt generally of one 
ſyllable. © The Lotins borrowed moſt of their 
interjections from the Greeks, and we, and the 
reſt of the moderna, borrow them from. the 
Latins ; tho” the Engliſh have ſome few of 
then own; but they ate but few. 


* 


| 


IN 
15 the IN'TERIM, in the mean time or 
while, 2 hs 
INTER'MINATED (i#terminatus, L.) un» 
bounded, having no limits. | 
INTER MIT'TING (intermittens, L.) 


leaving off for a While. | 
| INTERNAL. 4. 
gles (Geometry) are all 


fides of any right lined 
figure within alſo the 
two angles between the 
parallel lines on each 
fide the eroſſing line, 


called the two Internal Angles, and are al- 
ways equal! to two right angles, 
INTER'NALNESS, inwardneſs. 
To INTER/PLEAD (of entre and flaider, 
F.) as when two perſons are found heirs to 
land by two ſeveral offices, and the thing is 
brought in doubt to which of them poſſeſſion 
ought to be given; ſo that they muſt inter- 
plead, i. e. formally try between themſelves 
who is the right heir. IE STD | 
INTERROG'!ATORY (interrogatorius, 
L.) of or pertaining to an interrogation or ex- 
amination, | "P | 


| 


þ Milton. a 


the ſame disjunctionof proportion, and is mark- 

ed thus; to fignify the breaking off the ratio in 
the middle of four ſeparate proport ionals, as 

B: C:: D: E, i. e. asRis to ©, ſo is D to E. 


off in the middle . 
INTERSECT ION (with Matbematiciant) 
ſignifies the cutting off one line or plane by 
another : and thus they ſay the mutual inter- 
ſection of two planes is a right line. 


| ſpatium, L.) a ſpace between two things. 


L.) rolled one within another, Millon. 
INT ERWONVEN (of inter, L. between, 

and Pea pan, Saæ. to weave) weaved or woven 

with or among. | | 
INTEST'ABLENESS (of inteflabilis, L.) 


uncapableneſs (in Law) of making a will. 


a very infamous thing, which notion pro- 


| cils, that every perſon ſhould leave a part of 
his effects to be diſtributed to pious uſes: and 
that this ſhould not be negleQed, the pariſh 
prieſts were enjgin'd to exhort dying perſons 


| to confeſs their ſins, and to diſpeſe of ſome 


part of their eſtate to the church or poor; 
; which. cuſtom ſo far prevailed, as to deny ab- 
ſolution and the ſacrament to thoſe who re- 
' fuſed to comply with this advice, and if any 


man died without making a will, he was 
booked upon 23.2 murderer of. himſelf, and t. 


was 


angles made by the 


as D and F, and C and E, in the figure, are 


An INTERRUPT, an interruption. 
INTERRUP!TION (with Geometricians)is 


To INTERSECT! (inter ſectum, L.) to cut 


INtTERSPACE (of inter, between, and 
INTERVOLIV'D (of inter, and wolvere, 


INT ESTATE, to dye inteſtate, i. e. with- 
out making a will, was anciently accounted 


ceeded from the decrees of the ancient coun-. 


leſſer ac 
| tity 1 


ning deſign or plot; an aſſemblage of events 


AN. 


* ln vintls” that bi & v 
be ee 4 ron h 1 1 *% 
if he Jay any time fick, and did. not te avs | 


reſpective lord 
denly . 3 a . 


10 being accounted a ak thing 2180 
to leave a legacy to ſome religious uſe, it —1 8 — 
Wels that the biſhop, for the intereſt of 
ſon , ſo. deceaſed, Thould make ſore | 
1 72 diftributions our of his eſtate z and 
for this reaſon he 


as to have the adminiſlra- 
Fay of the decea 68 goods and chattles to 


„0 


Per be temp L out of . 
ſiezed on this tes themſelves, alledging, 
that as inteſtate perſons were deemed felos de 


ſe, their goods and chattles were forfeited to 
1 and ſo neither paid the debts of the 


deceaſed, nor gave alms of any part of them, 
This ey oceaſion to the li biſhops 


to lon 3g lain of them in a council held at 
Tam 


in the year 1261, and in a council 
Held in London in 1342. 
This cuſtom of ſecular lords ſie ging cheir 


vaffals goods, was afterwards practiſed by 
5 biſhops | wit 


reſpect to their clergy, and by 
the popes in reſpect to the biſſops. 
"INTESTINE Motion of the Parts of the | 


Flaidy, where the eee corpuſcles of any 


uid ars elaſtick, they muſt. of neceſſity pro- 
duce an inteflime aa and this greater or 
ng. te the degrees of their elaſe 
Attractive force. 
e eee (of inrelimus L. ) the 


wh bak 1 71 or inw 
| THRALM aa in,. l 1 


and ment] flavery, or bringing into bondage. 
ANT! I 


IN IRE'NESS ae 45 entieretey. 


F.) wholeneſs, compleatneſez q 1-7 
ERAR 


LENESS (intoerabilis, L.) 
unbearableneſs, Se. 100 1 0 


IN TOL 
INTRAC T TABLENESS ( (of intrgftabili, 


T.) ungovernableneſs, unmanageableneſs, | 


| INTRAN'SD (of in and f, F.) caſt. 
17 5 tranſe... Milten,. - 
TREP!IDNESS ire hs un- 
* E 55 0 . 
TRICATENESS. 8 2 der- 
1 ty, intanglement; difficulty. Ke 
IRI E (intrigue, F. — Wie as ſome 
ſay, of 27 and Selk, Gr, hair) and is properly 
underſtood of chickens that have their feet 
intangled e hep 3 a ſecret eontrivance, cun- 


or. circumſtances occurring in an affair, = 
ing the perſons cor cerned i ia. 


inwardneſs, Ee. en * Wd, 
INT nn. 1 ig 85 bring dn. 
TUT'TIQN, (in a pereep- 
tion of the certain agreement or diſagreement 
y two ideas, yore compares. to 


EN ESS, A | 


AN 


INVAL'IDNESS HIFI the vil. 
of an act or agreemen ; 
* INVARIABLENESS ( OY L.) 


VFC TF l EN ss ( invecbi bur, Z.) re- 
hfulnefs, virulence in words, Se. 
| INVE'NTION, | 4 ſubtlety of, mind, or 
ſome what peculiar in a man's genfvs, which 
leads him to the diſcovery of things' that are 
| new. py 
INVENTION (in Rhetoricky is reste 
| the firſt part of that art. For by the help of in 
vention in'oratory, Rhetoricians hade found 4 
| | certain ſhort and eaſy methods, to ſuppy th 
| with arguments to  Liſcourſe y on all 
| ſubjects; theſe are diſtributed ; no certa tain 
[ claſſes called Common Places, . : 
no lee (with Pabheri, he! )is the | 
art © ing out &s for'a picture, 
by the help of pe proper olece he I have "8 
INVENTION (wich. Hog): A 
that the poet adds to the hiſtory the ages 
he has choſen, and of 6 Hr turn he gives it. 
. INVENTIVENESS (of invertif, F. and 
neſs) aptneſs to invent. 
INVENTORY (invent, E) u et- 
logue of goods and chattles found in the pate 
ſeflion of a party deceaſed, and. app 
which every executor or adminiſtrator is bound 
to deliver to the ordinary, whenever it ſhall - 
be required. 
INVENTORY (in Commerce) ali or pare 
ticular valuation of goods. 
INVENTORY'D (inventori F: ) written 
down 1. 7700 inventorx. | 
EN 'TIRESS ( (inventrity, L. fnventrices 
F a female inventor, 
NVERS'E (inverſus, L.) turned in and N 
3 down, backward or. the contrary 


F. v1 4 


INVERSE Rake o of Three by A method 5 
NVERSE Rule of Work- 
ing the Rul Rule of 722 W ich kee to be in- 


verted or turned backwards. 


the aſſumption of = conſequent. to the au- 
tecede., t like as the antecedent. to the con 
| ſequent, as if R: Ot: D: then'by ver- 
ſion of Ratio's Ci B: E: 

INVERSLx (of inverſus, backwards | 
1y, in an inverted order. 
NVERTIED. (in s) 
inverted, is When Fe points 
do wW u. 

INVESTIGA'TION (with: * ) is the 
art, method or manner of finding the theme; 
in verbs, dhe mood, tenſe, &c. 
\ , INVET/ERATENESS (inverteracus, * 


as "iow 
them are 


+ | inveterate. malice, or the quality 4 an old 
- INTRINSICALNESS (of; nninfeeus, L.)| rods ge. = 


'INVIDIOUSLESS. {of | invidis, 2. of 
F. Nenvy. 


INV N'CIBLENESS. ( invinethls, . ) 


gether. "Lock, ] 


rableneſs. -. 
i — (inviclabilix, 4. 1 


bu 
1 


. INVERSE Ratio (with Mathematicians) is 5 


ren WP 


— — 1 == = — — — = — by — yy 
— — * — — —— va . - — — 
* — — . brag — = - 2 - — - —— _ 
— - —— — 4 * 7 > 2 7 2 
. no nh IIS 4 5 > 8 = — ͤ— we, = CY - 
2 - 4 2 T N 
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— — 5 N — — — g o — = 2 — how mt - — — 
= exon i= 4 A 2 A VE YEE Wa — COPS, . BE . -: — — TY 7 — — 
— — N * — 4 - % = — — — — - 8 q — * 7 a — 
— * _- : 2 7 » 0+ _ Cue a 
- — — 2 ha er ed = — 3 2 = 
—— ? — -— MEISE RG erin 2 — 22 - 2 - S x7 5 * >, " 
— 4 p 7 > = = 
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1 — — 1 5 
— ——— 46 

> woe > 2 _ "2" - . 2 p , 

4 EA 2 - 3 1 8 
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. 
- 3 
* 


,,,! 
E n 2 * 2 = — — 
of —_—— - — = a 3 
” bY _- —— 2 
— — „„ wet ERR. ri I EET er 
—_—_ | = od. oben 
2 — — = — = 7 G =_ Ee de . Es — 
— . — r 3 
- _ A > 2 2 TW. — 
En 7 : . ? - 
bs * - —w- * 


5 * 888 4 * he * * K 1 by Y A. 
1 N * wh 
* 


Seo 


1 near Derugaſe Hi. 


1 


N vt of ding nocd; 0 481 7 12 D. 
IN VIS Nis 5 5 vi iGbl quality, on: ju 
\"caps eneſs of being ſeen. | 


_.. INVITATQRY Zer/e 10 Naben Car 


Tbeliek . A verſe i ry vp to. Praiſe 


_ 


bene 21 ird part of the, paxration. 3 2 


in imitation of Homer, Have b 


af. poems with an 
2 5 thought 0 Need Sooke give 


bo ſanftign wht he, ſhould fay,,s as. coming 1 
tom 950 wrt. þ 
ls 780 inp FARINESS Ic of SO 


. . or the not being done. with 
e free will. 1 
nnn: a Wrapping or e 


URBANEN 185 8 egwiithe 66, u. 
rere LN not in be, | 


15 s en e (in AGE Poem) is ac» | 


1255 


* 


men which! q - al 13 large work, 
Folk" nur REESE WOK 
ice 7 or 


oe cükation or afl 
155 uy ge fe: 1 775 Ri Nei a * 
0 0 (with Architects] the. ſe ration 
[ between the e Nbick a Git me- 
rar, : P29 & 
Se Nr n U 17 NJ the ſeveral 
manners of affe nope | ting pieces of wood 
+ | togerlier. „ ie tour 
Gy Conn (fpolth bf a'wife) J baving a 
aowry ſettled on Her. 
0 JOYENNESS ( (8 d. — L. of 
700 Riot Y gaiety, ith, god humour. 
IONAICK. Order * Arcbitecture an order 
o called from 1247 in lelſer Afig, the body of 
the Ne is 19 channelled or furrowed 
wit 
"tal we baſe is 29 modules, the ch; iter bei 
fe e pe f Polites or eri it 
" Prtrawones ſays 


*it on the mod Tor a young woman dreffed in 


212 


* 


eee (invylherabilis, her hair, and of an deny, elegant ſhape; 


uncapableheſß of .beibg wounded. 
e (of iapennd, Ser) tho 
* on the inſide. 
'INWO'VEN (of in, and peapan, Ser.) 
405 in. Milton. 
 JOB'BER, one that'undettakes jobs. 
'TOBENT Nails, a ſmaller ſort of nails, 
comment uled to nail thin plates of iron or 


R 
N 


requiring as it wete, but. one. 
e of oren to till it. Ken 


'(yocler, San. Ya 'brtle "WM N | 


tr 
' JOCOSE'NESS ocefiras, 235 ) bete in 


ting, dröllery. 


„ jeſtingneſs, Sc. 


JOCUNDINESS (of jouer, = Yimerri- 


7 « pleaſantry, ſportfulneſs, - wie 


OIN'ER (of feinere, F ori why es | living things, 
worden urge; Ge * ſes | 


e Nee gay JOINERS; were incor. 
porated Ane 1570, and 

are a maſter: two warden 

=]- 24 tente; and 19 Fi 

NI che livery: * Their armo- 

I. rial enfigns are gen "a 

| chevron argent between 


and a fphere in baſe 


bove, 


e, ona chiefef the third, 
two Sieh ide 50 and between them a 


eteſt is a demi ſavage pto- 


, © two pa it of compaſſes a- 


harged with an eſc allop- ſhell o 


per, "Holding! * [pear er! The ſupporters a 


Cepids of the Taft, the dexter holding a Wo- 
man erowned "with a. cattle; the ſinifler a 


whereas the'Dorick had been formed on the 
ge! of a robuſt, ſtrong man. 


is called Zs, e. i. Jupiter of Can, to live; 
und it taltes its name from this, to wit, that 


ſch: health (well being) of all things! de- 


dend on him "atone, and becauſe he is the 
cauſe and life of all things Jour do live, 
therefore he is called the king of the dhiverl,, 
Or the ſoul of the wor.d 1 called Pupiter, 
becauſe as the ſoul. preſides over 'vs;fo ſo nature 
rules far and wide over al! Pw. 2k 99 8 call 
the ſoul of the world Ala, f. e 


— 


L 91 


preſerved in thelt being by Rim. 
Some call the ſoul of the My 
deb, to Water, [becauſe he waters 
or becauſe he — vital =p 4 
21 5 £224 5 
Jö WIATxxSS. See „ser Wy, 
IAIN 4. oße born re len, 
under the jovial lanet upit ant, 
jollv; merry 3 Tt 255 41 
Jou (wich — «hawk 8 0 to 
jouk when he falls aſleeßp. * * 
JOURNAL, a common name of ſeveral 
news papers, Which dctail'the particular tranſ- 
action: of Europe. Adee 
- JOVR/NBY--xoork; Get but 'pro- 
85 y wotkiugt for 1 baer of . fame 4/10 
r 2 
Jos T, Jung 30 in. g 4 a 
JOoWRING 7 as a jowring 2 cons 
- JOURTING-F ſtant zem ing pain, as 
that of the tooth achee. 
2 JOY; is of all the oaffivns gies Wee. 


i e hs 


fhoare; both proper. Their hall vin ROMA: q abſe to nature ; but Moraliſs ſay, care” yt 


>TOUVERYV 7 "tha art "of workin{h" aid. 
and of fitting or aſſemblin 


wembets of it cee chor l. it h CPI ed Et. 
iy in, mall work, aud in har differ tron 
an rayon) 7 ar SAG AROIYOHIL 


— * »ig N 1 0 * 1 


tat 


various. ts or 


be. taken that it break not out on improper 

| caſwns, as on other mens misfortunes,” 

1 JO (jcye, F. gioia, Ital. ) Ts "The paſhon 
produced by any" happy accident; aer 
etülttion, 79 nac 1118119) © iQ 

<P? L VA v7ER, * oy "Foy 
$ Tak 3 


1 


# 0 14 


5 ald its length with the capi- 


the people of Tenia OR | 


'JOVE (Zibe, Gr.) the foul of the World 


and for 
| this reaſon, that all things were 220 And are 
ö (of Jocularis, L. 0 jocoſe- | | 
ne $ 


d Ribe, E 


accoui 


term o 
8 JO) 


joint t 


to ano 


drops 0 
in her 
IRI 
that ſo 
copes, 
Shure 
wall, 


derm: 


. Oy” AT j 
A F : R # JC : 
i. * . 5 81 


232 the preſent, or aſſured approach- 


og goſ jon of a good, Lockes 4 
2 aiety, merriment, ſeſtiyity · 5 WY 1 
The roafs witch gey reſound ; 


9560239 


* Ani ymen, 56 hymen, rung ground, * 
Dryden, 
3» Happineſs, ny 


| The whe” 9 Che 
Lovely herſelf, and 19 ly by her fide, © 

A bevy of bright nymphs, with ſober g grace, 
J Off, ring like a hats ; and, took her | 


fler Rev "ly form bebele, 4 all viths her 
And VAR wanted, but in vain, their Times 

« 7 loy... 195 . 
„ rejoice, to be glad, to ſe. © | 
U then, my ſoul, joy in the midſt of 


Thy clk who _— hell, Man from 


= above, . 725 
With greater e yet PAN afaih, 


2 * Alen 


EC. 


And conquer his own juſtice * his love... & | 
Watt IC 
25 of all other metals, as being the woſt aiicule © 
to melt; and yet it is one of the lighteſt 8 N 

| tals, and eaſieſt to be deſtroy'd. by ruſt 


4 " 


*Jovvintss, gladneſs, * K* 
OV LESS, deſtitute of joy. Aer. 
JOY N DER (in Common Law). the } joining 


© 2 coupling of two perſons in a ſuit or action 


againſt another. 
JOYNING. Tie (Law term) i when, 

e parties agree to join and refer | Reir cauſe 
to the ys of the ju 

 JOYN'! 'TER {ith 7 Joiner) a kind of 5 
to ſmooth boards, 

JOYN/TURE (in Law) 4 
whereby the Huſband aſſures to bis Ae, upon. 
account of marriage, + or, penements. lor 
ter of life or otherwiſe, : 
| ' JOYNT!URE, the ſtate or condition of 
joint tenants; J alſo the } Joining of one bargain 
to another, . 

| IRASICIBLE* Apperite, a paſſion of the 
ſoul, to ar Phileſopbers aicribe wrath, 
boldneſs, fea rs and deſpair. 

"IRASCIBL 


1411 


readineſs to be angry. 
IRE FULNESS (in in he ul or 
Sar.) wrathfulneſs, angrineſs. _ 
TRIS (with Botan,) the Flower-de- Luce, 
Creſſes, Rocket · gentl e or Racket-gallant. 
IXIS (in Painling, Se.) was repreſented 
as a nymph with large wings, extended in the 
form of a ſemicircle, the plumes being ſet in 
rows of divers colours, with her hair hangirg 
before her eyes, her breaſts like clouds, and 
drops of water falling from her body, holding 
in her hand a Rain- bozo or a Flotver de- Luce. 
IRIS (in. Opricts) thoſe changeable colours 
that ſometimes appear in the glaſſes of te'eſ- 
copes, microſcopes, Se. alſo that coloured 


ENESS (of rafts . capa-, 
bleneſs of being angry, 7 aptneſs or 


oy is 2 Sean of 5 K ILY the, "1 | 


© 
- neſs... 


ryden, ed 


* 


in rung ul, | 


figure which a triangular glaſs will caſt on a 


wall, when plac'd at a due angle in - un- 
dem. W 


* 


» £ ' * 
e. 


to the Pocti] the an 
of ; monkey for the wonderfulneſs of her beau - 


I ty, and, was painted with wings, and riding 


upon her own rainbow by reaſon of her ſwift-. 
She, was . Funo's . meſſenger, and was 
| never from her, always ready and watchful to, 
be employ d in her moſt e affairs; 
her office was to unlooſe the a: of. women 
from their bodies, as Mercury 
'of Jupiter, vnlooſed N of men; and as 
x Was employ'd.in meſſages of peace, ' the was 
always ſent to promote ftrife and diſcord, _ 
IRISH Tongue, is accounted to have been 
of Britiſh extraction, but is of great antiquity ;z 
and the letters of it bear ſome reſemblance to 
the Hebreep, Saxon, and other charaQ 
the old Jrifo is now become almoſt unintelli- 
gible ; very few perſons being 
[wig it. 


has mind. 


IRK'SOMNESS (y Bunde, Ser) trouble- 


| ſag, tediouſneſs, &c. 
. 


IRON (inon, Sgr.) a hard, fuſibl 
len e metal, iron is accounted the hardeſt 


reaſon of the teams which proceed from i I — 


It is engendered of a moſt impure. quickfilyer, 
mixed with a N filthy and — 
ing; or as others ſay of an earth, alt and 
ſulphur, but very impure and 8 * 
which renders it very much diſpos d v0 ruſt, 
IRON (with Chymiſts) is ca 77 hg 
is repreſented by this character . 


hieroglyphicke, and denotes gold at the bot- 

2 Sh * its upper 48 too ſharp, volatlle 
half corroſive, 

we iron would become gold. 

The firſt c 
the heavieſt of all. bodies after copper. Its 
ſecond, that it is the leaſt ductile x hardeſt 
and moſt brittle of all metals. 7 


led ſteel. Fourth, it 


to the nature of all other metals, the more 
it is ignited, the ſofter and more ductile it 


becomes: Being ſcarce flexible or fnalleable 


at all betore ignit en. Fifth, it is diſſoluble 
by almoſt all bodies in natupe, i, e. that have 
any degree of activity, as falt, dew, the 
breath, fire, water, air, Ic. Sixth, it is vefy 
ſonorous and elaſtick, tho' the ſound it yields 
is leſs ſweet than that of copper. Seventh, 
of all bodies it is the only one . 59 is attradted 
by the Load- ſtone. 


| mering of it, often and permitting it to cool 
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ich being taken away, 
haracter of iron is; that it is. 


hird, that 
| it is very fixed, as to its metalline part, not 

ſulphureous one. Iron being well purged of 
its ſulphur by a vehement fire, becomes harder, n 
compacter, and ſomewhat lighter, and is cal- 
it ignites beſore it fuſes, 
and fuſes with much difficulty; and contrary 


* may de ſoftened. by heating 10 ham - 


naturally ; nd may be made white by cooling 
| it in Sal armeniac, and quick-lime. The 
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Fi b it takes in the vice of firaine worms; 
it you apply a rolf of fulphar, tb n bar of iron | 


fine' duſt. 


2 a Prin bature to leep back, t any 
_ other metal; for both ſteel and iron have 
aböndante of Pores, Which go turning. and 


W nget than it was when it was put in. 


God i is gur Strength. T eir * isin ee 
; ſireet, near Billeter laune. 


extracted out of a rational number, and is 


of iron, is ſaid to be that, 


Heated red bt, "jt will diffolvet and fall in ins 
2 54 W bound th the Wihes 4s graims 
and lum ps And being melted and burned in 
forks, ts. 550 1255 into forms by main force of 
585 ou heated red hot, and then 
e bet 
doing fo; Pee of Which is more ſtiff 
and hatt 17 yet more brittle; but has mbre 


k 5 like fexews, by means of which it ap- 
aches” the Load: fone, and is faid to be a 
Vet the Laus e, being dug out of the 

ane "mines. If a plate of iron be put in the 

be and made red hot, tis ſaid it will come 


to pot into into e i. e. chains, 
n Bod vith | 


. 


Net. 


e an gelber in mae! wil, 
to take 44 that the irons j 


Id MONGERS, 
wy were incorporated 1462, | 
Wa and confilt of a maſter, 
= 2 wardens, 100 aſſiſtants 
1 (beigg all on the livery) 
" belides: yeomanty., The 
livery fine is 15 J. 125. 
and that for ſteward 167. 
Their arms are argent on 


The creſt” on the helmet and 
torſe, tws6 lizards combatant ptopet, chained 
and collared or; no ſt porters. Their motto, 


IRONV (hh, Gy.) is a manner of dak 
ing quite contrary to what we think, as when 
we call a lewd woman chaſte, nd a known 


rogue an honeſt man. The chief fign of this | 
trope is generally the tone yer the voice in 


pronouncing tronies. - 
IRRA' TIONABLENESS (of Irvationabi- 
lia, L.) unreaſonableneſs, irrationality. 
IRRA'TIONAL Root (with Mathematici- 
ans) is a ſurd root, i. e. that ſquare root, or 
any other root, which cannot be perfectly 


uſually expreſſed by ſome & haracter called the 
radical fign : Thus #5, or /{2) 5, fignifics 
the ſquare root of 5 ; and ja (3) 16, the cybe 
root of 16, Ge. 4 
IR RATIONAL 
maticiens) are ſuch, between which there is 
no expreſſib e reaſon or proportion. all ſuck 


$ it'; and by the often | 


„ WERSwANG 49 a'chevrod'gules, bet ween' | 
= ches „n ler Heel azure, as many pair of 
= ſhackles or. 


ugiitities (with Matbe . | 


% 


HR. : 
IRRATIONALNESS {of irratioralis, E. ) 
defectiveneſs of reaſon. 


liable, F.) eſtate, quality, Ec. that ca 


or will not be'reconciled n 
IRRECOV'ERABLENESS te kü neg. and 
rteouerable, F.) "pat "bemg re- 


covered or gotten again. 

f IRREFRAGAB BILITY - > (of irrefra- 
IRREFRA'GA LENESS. T e L.) 
| e Ev? , Uncapableneſs by by billed, 


in Rr TABLENESSG (of reve khr, 

1 -. and. ne oe) unliableneſs or im i leneſs of 
being refuted or diſp r Ede. 

IRRECGCUCLAR . with ee I 

is ſuch an one as not only de viates from the 

| proportions o any of the * orders; but whoſe 

ornaments either in the malt or capital are 
abſurd and ill choſen. e 


| IRREG/'ULARNESS (irregulatine, F. of. 


L.) going out of rule 
IRRELFGIOUSNESS (of inreligitſua, L.) 


N ungodlineſs. | 
FABLINESS (of irrtmediabi-' 


- IRREME 
1%, L.) quality or circumſtance. t that cannot 
ed. 


1 rem 


T.) uncapableneſs of being temirtell, unpar- 
chines. | 
IRREP'ARABLENESS (of. ereparablly 


to its firſt ſtate. 
IRREPREHENSIBLENESS (ef irrepre- 


| of 185 blamed or reprehen ed. x 


| nets of being reſiſted | 
IRRES!/OLUTENESS irre elle, f. ) un- 
certainty, B 0 wy ſuſpence, | 
want of coura 2 


ſtate or quality. 


IRREVERENTN ESS (of # foroverens, L.) 


things 


or revoked to its former ſtate. 

IRRIG'UOUSNESS (of jrriguus, L. ) well 
watered ſtate or condition, 
IRRIT A B L E (irricabilis, 9 ) quickly 
made angr 

1SCHI AD'I CK, a term applied to the 
two veifis of the foot, which terminate in the 
crural. 

ISCHIAT'IC k (of Ixiac⸗ Gr.) troubled 
with, or ſuhject to a pain in the hip. 

ISING- GLASS, a kind of fiſh glue, brought 

from Iſlandia and thoſe parts; uſed in phy- 
ſick, and for adulterating wines. 

ISLAND Chryſtal, a tranſparent { ſtone of the 
nature of a talc, a bit whereof laid on a book, 


88 are in no wit” commenſurable 0 4 gir en | 


ez2Ntity, 


every letteg ſeen thro" it will appear double, 
8 ; ISLANDER 


1KRECONCILABLENESS (of rent 


IR REM ISS reemiſſibilic, = 
R BLENESS (of i. e bi i : 85 
L.) uncapableneſs of being repaited 01 or reſtored oy, er. 


benſibilis, L.) undeſervingneſs 82 | 
RRESIST IBLENESS | of irtehfible F. * 


IRRETRI VaBLEN TSG (of in retrou- 
ver, F. and neſs) are ebe 


irreverence, want of reſpect or regard to ſacred 


IRREVO!/CABLENESS {of 'irrevocabilis, 
L.) condition, &c, that cannot be called back, 


is referr 


 whethe 
| thing as 


W peci, 


_ cial ma 


in his 
and fo 


_—_ 


n 
forming 
e 

oly ga 
hamme 


pfalm, 
and Þ' 


And at 


wall, w 


before. i 


dates a 
after h 


LS 


an inhabĩtant of an . A 

: TLET;"a'litrle ite. . 
 ISONCHRONE t. 070 

time, as the iſochronal beations bf | 

lum, are ſuch as are made in equal time. 

180 ERIMWYETERS (with Giomer#icians )' 


equal Is 


ſuch figures as have val d e 
e (1997's e e 


1a n 21 


180 ehuns erg, 
equal, and u., Gf the 

4 Friangle that A4 two 
an a nd in oy e. 


Y ISSUE, the de, "outlet, b 
ceſs'; an event; alſo « 
| 18SUE” in Com. Law) that nt of matter 
dependit foit, upon which the parties join 
and put their Ecole to the trial of che jory. 
General ISSUE" ( 9 that whereby it 
is refertetl to the jury * 4 in their verdict, 
whether the 5 ha 5 * any Tuck 
| thing as the plainti s to his charge. 
| Sale ISSUE (in Law) is that when ce 
cial matters being alledg'd by the err 
in his defence both parties join t ereupon, 
and ſo grow Ticker des A demurrer; if it be 
* 2 or to on trial'b by 4 : ho, if it 


2 


* 64 ſoer 
98. 


2 11 we 
15 5 88, e . ſpring.” 6 
A Cc chite dare; ond te 
order. ch Archit ; R199 1 7:4 apo | 
TTCH'ING (i incertæ etymolagiæ] à certain 
motion in the blood, ce better known by | 
| the ie ſenſe of feelings, than. by a deſcription in 


"ITERATED (itratu, E. 1 OY t &, done 
oyer ag ain. | +43" 
Tr RENE." PEE Sujuber; Ain 


oni R (at Rome) 
forming it is as follows, 
Pete church, to open what the ny call the 
holy gate, knocking at it 3 times with a golden 
er, the 19 verſe of the 178 
pſalm, Open to me the gates F Ri 7 % 
and F 'wvill Fa unto them and 10 the Ly 
And at this time the maſons break down the 
wall, which'being dane, the pope kneels down 
before it, while the Penitentzaries of St. Peter 
waſh him with holy water, then taking up 
the croſs, begins to ſing the Je Deum, and 
enters the church, the clergy following him. 
In the mean tine three Cardinal Legates, 
are ſent to open three other holy gates with 
the ſame ceremonies in tbé churches of St. 
John of Laterun, of St. Pu and St. Mary 
the greater. This is performed at the firſt 
veſpers of Chriſtmas Eve, and the next morn- 
ing the 
In the Fu lee form. 
When the holy year is ended, they mut the | 
Cates again in the following manners the pope. 


ilton. 


the pope goes to St. 


1 | 


the ceremony of per- 


pe gives his benediction to the people | 


UBILANT (jiubilans, 70 Gig ing fox | 


| 


after he has bl:it the ſroneg and mertar, Jays 


2 — 
If my 18 be falſe, for ive 7 


4 JUDG'MENT (in Phyſicts) a 


Ju 


ISLANDER (in ularit, * A F.) the firſe ſtone, and leaves there 12 boxes foll 


*. and ſilwer med as. 
erly much people 


Tino to Rome to enjoy 
biloey/orit now-adays. but Sv, eideycthiſe 


ho dwell in Jraly, the Pope allowing them to 
ubilee in their owtr country, 
they came to? 


— 
. 


* 


dh, 7 $45 x; 


1.0 flealants 4 
Se. 


| JU/DAS Tree, a tree with * leaves, 
| comethingreemblng thoſe of the Iprico! 
growing im tlie hedges of Tralj and Spain 
JUDGHNG (with Logicians) is defined to 
be that action of the mind, 
ing ſeveral Ideas together, it 
Dis What the other is 


A \ 28 Al. 
4 4 | 


CUNDNNESs 8933 wy 


A n 


is call'd the "ſecond of the four 
rations of the mind. fl 


we: 


- #7 4 


1 JUDGMENT capa, F.) 1 


aſe 8 7 


power of 
term, or one * and another. 


de faculty, neh Gd Nhgrgivis in 
to ſupply the want of certain 4 4 


| judgment, whereby the mind takes 'any 7 


6fition to be true or falſe; Withdurpetcaty- 
ing a demonftrative evidence in the progs. 
4 of Niven 13 221 dr ' . 245 4 Ok 


2 


17 


1 A? —_ 


For judgment only goth bel tothee. 
S Shakes H. vie 
3. The act of exerting judicatures"! 17 
When thou, O Lord, malt and ee 
— In majeſty ſevere, no +", 
And fit in \;udgn 
0 bow ſhall T 


4 4 
to 


«0 


eee 


4. 4 -Pierbiehidiaeion; deciſion: quality of 


„e 


diflinguiſhing progetety "Ine.  impropriety; * 85 


12 


ti iſm. 

js with our i e as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike Jet each'belicves his own. | 
6. Opinion, notion: 7. ſentence” 
criminal: 8. puniſhment inflited' provi- 
dence, with reſerence to ſome particular crime. 

We cannot de guifty of greater uncharles - 
blenefs, than to interpret a 
ments and ju 
to him that ſuffers, when he looks upon him- 
ſelf as the mark of divine vengeance, ' | 

Addiſon's 8 ator. 


the ſoul, by which it preceiyes_ the relation 
that b between two or more'ideas; 
JUDICATURE (of Judicatorium, b 
judgment or trying cauſes; à term apply's 
either to the court wherein the judge fits, or 
the extent of his juriſdiction; alſo the LI 
feſſion of thoſe, who e juſtice, F. 
Ibop rel. 


reſorted from all 
oy the benefits of the 


25 


0 Ar 


8 


by whieh/join- | 
it afffrms from 
is, as when having ay” 
idea of Earth, and an files of Round, we el- 
ther affirm or any that the earth i revel. Ic - 


principal ope-" 


2 


diſcerning the relations' between r 


ctions as puniſh» 
8 : it aggravates the evil 


Ity - of 


| die form of Jultiee; of according to the courſe 


LH 
wan n 
+ ol 
WW Juice 


8 4 
in che time of haryeſt, to engage thoſe deities 


Scaliger, the inventor. of it) is a. cycle of 
bg then yur 
jc 
JE ; | 


whole 798, 


| Ninas, he they believed to preſide over 
| reed the conjugRion of hy 


ſtance; which makes part of the. compoſition 
of plants, which communicates. itſelf. to all 


_ them 3. alſo. the vapours ang huniGties. in- 


is found in the nerves 1 
ſeparated in the gland of the Pancreas... , | 


vid | 
hes Mk the moon bo 19 years, and that of the 


new account. framed by pope G egory, which 


month in the year, 


4 4 


ken > hace £1 1 II 15 2 un; IT T3 
'JUDVCIARY ( judicialis, L.) done in. the 


of law. $3714 SET t 7 


| £7 e of 


'  « JUDFCIARY (in: Afrotogy) a ſcience or | 
_ art; that pretends to judge of, and fopetel 


* 


fy 


events, by. conſidering the dans 
influences: of the ſtats, & c. * = 
. role (of judicialir, L. ) Jus | 
e condition. 
Ju OUSNESS (of judicieus, F.) air. 
faculty, Ge. 7 5, 
Ju ERS (with. Carpenters), Auf. Gone 
four 5 nice inches ſquare, and of ſeveral. 


v2, k 


Jord 2 Hesthen deity. of the 


and 
Jauner (with, Naturalifts, 3 4 quid: 1 | 


the other parts, and ſerves to feed and increaſe 


cloſed in the earth. t 
Julie (with Phyſicians) a kind of led 
in an, animal bady, S hid 


Pancreaticl TUICE (with Plyſ). a  liquer 
JUICELESS ( Jons jus, F.) having no 


Ju Tornnss, + the nbounding in or e- 
4 of j Me 947 559) 
4527 Vein de jus, 700 fall — * juice. 
(with the Greeks and Romans) a 
wg honour of Ceres and Bacchus, 


to be propitious. 
JULIAN Re,, called of Jalius Cæſar 


wely following one another; 
. of the three 
fiche ſun. of 28 years, and 


indiction of 18 years which Epocha, although 
but feigned, 75 vet of . very gaod uſe in calcy- 
lation, in that every year, within the period, | 
is, di AL wp yh peculiar. ape 
ter; for We the ſun, moon, and the 
indiction will not de che ſame. again, till the « 5 

$ he revolved. He fixed 
the, beginning of this period 764 years before | o 
the creation. 


JUL IAN year, bk the. old . the f 
year (or a ſpace of time con fiftin days 
and ſix hours, Inftitured by Jie 1 #ſar, | 
who cauſed the Roman calender to be reform- 
ed) which till lately was uſed in England, and 
cell'd the old file. | in contradiſtinctſon ta the 


o. year 


is ele ven days before the old, and 15. called the : 
new ſtile. 
JULY! (was fo. called of Falles Ceſar, 
who regulated the year, \ for before that time 
tbet month was Table . atſhs) the 7th 


9 io Ae. ö ; 
* "ry V 9 
N 

4 
— 


58 


na * of a light 2 


ſame as Diart bras, L. 
£ JUS — na 
the r, auſe at oun 
an afſernbly in that month for thei \ 
tion ; or of unius, Brutus r ay) who 

drove out the king of t 
month) it is ſixth 2 of our year. 
Jux (in Painting, 22 way repreſented 
in 2 mantle of dark. grafs B95 5 Baſing, bis 
head adorned wit a ae . . of 
cobs and wajden-hair, b 


arm a baſket of ſummer fruis. 


| des, O. F. Toms -meats) feaſlin 


contents, met. together either to exertiſe that 


future deſignas. 


the biggeſt of all the planets, being computed 


revolyes about its axis in 9 hours 86 minutes. 


udges, diyines, ſenators, riches 1 eligion, 
85 its charaQeriftick i is NU. t) Fe P 


called. Mullein... 
Canonical 
of the canon law. * 


the f ees. 

Givil JURIS-PRUDENCE, i is that of the 
Reman law. | | 
Clerk of the JURIES, an officer in hee —_ 


| called. Habeas Corpora and Diftringas, for the 
| appearance of the jury, after they. Dane: _ 
| returned upon the, Veni re Facias... | 


To JUST. dee Juſting. 
gation. a boundary. of right) tho“ accounted 
cellency only from the corruption of men, 
taking its riſe from their vices; and as the 
uſe of mercy is for the leaſt offending; ſo 


and is either. in action or puniſhment, and is 


cither cemmutative or di N 


L wane a un ner 
k Joly (6 Parting, c,) 45 * 1 N 
LN dont = 


of crooked memes to their due e dhe 


ns = that 


ta, kin 4 
ding in his 1k — | 
an eagle, and in his right Cancer, and on his 


Jo NEETING (ſome derives it of once. 
g or making | 


W * | ; 
Ju ro 2 meeting. of. men to Gti in. 
JUNCTO council; but is moſt com- 


| Ec us'd in an ill ſenſe, for a company of 
conſpirators, or a-faQtious, aſſembly, of male- 


authority, which their rebellion has put into 
theic, power; ax to conſult of ways and means 
ſ of caxryi ing on and ſupporting their preſent and 


Ju'pTTER (with Alon.) is accounted. 


to be 2460 times bigger than our earth. Its | 
periodical time is 43332 dhe, 12 bours, and 
0 


JU'P1 R (wich ny  Ggnifies 


JUPITER's. Difaf, an herb, berwiſe 5 
URIS PRUDENCE, is. that 
Froda JURIS-PRUDENCE, is that of 


Gommon+Plras, who makes out the writs 


JUSTICE 12 7 8 (L. 2. juriz 4s 7K the | 


the ſplendor of all virtues, yet derives its ex · 


the uſe of Juſtice is for the greater offending, | 


JUSTICE 


e 


rectitude 

eſpecial 

cording ti 
182 


| cuſtom t 
Jus 
* wrony 


Po 
40 rhe 


longs to 


differs fr. 


notes ba 


within their ſeveral 


77 25 (in God +; communicable at- 182 
y which is tended n only the 
: ben of Bis natute in general ;"bur' * 
ae his dealing with his er 
cording o's the deſern of cok deeds 2 
b Men) is +, ropeniion and | 
| ae ph; give every man. his r $4 
Jus rex (with ds Moral) is ot to injure 
or wrong any one. 
Pad JUSTICE (with Ache is ts 
30 right to all, * ield them whatſoever. be- 
longs to them. The Faftice of moral actions 
differs from — v in 70 is, that Fuftice de- 
notes barely a eee to the law; but 
Goodneſs further includes a reſpect to thoſe 
perſons towards whom the action is . 


= ICE; i is rhat which con- 


—— IS A 


rr : 


eee be 
cerns all Peron o. one with another, in relation 
to dealiggs, av 'buying, felling, 
lending, borrowing, Se. 
Diftributive rh is that which con- 
cerns princes, magiſtrates and officers, &c. 
JEST) (in Parting, &c.) was repre» 
ſented in a, n a trimmed with ſil- 
ver, and 5 called the goddeſe na, the 
held a pair . in one hand, 4 ſword 
in the 8 241898. go 371 0 he. 9 1 11 a 
General Sick 2 ita conſtant giving | / 
Unie 4 JUSTICE to every one his due, 
and this hath for its object all laws-divine and 
| , win ore 4 „nl 
Particular USTIOE, is a conſtant will 
| and deſire of giving to every one his due, ac- 
cording to a particular agreement)\or-the , Jaws 
of civil ſociety's and this is ane come 
ane me er expletory Tui. 
Jus TricE e {che Foref, :is' s lord by 
e and the only juſtice that: can appoint a 
| — * He is ae called Fuftice*in Eyre of | 
 #be_Forefl, He has the hearing. and:determin-. | 
ing of all offences, within the king's foreſts 
committed againſt veniſon or vert. 
JUSTICES of ibe Peace (within ben Lies 
bertiet) ute ſuch in cities and towns corporates: 
as the former are in any county; and their | 
authority and- power is r the ſame, 
precinQs. .- F- Buſt 
JUSTE = Corps, a garment "that reaches. 
down. to; the knets, fits cloſe to the n and 
ſhews the ſhape of it. 
JUSTIFVABLENESS (of e and. flog. 
— ——— eee wann. 


" JUSTIFIED Gann 1.) cloud, er 
proved. of any crime, charge oc accu». 
pond, alſo. weiten, maintained for good, 
prov 9 po 1 a 

To JUSTIFY Guſt ificare, 1.) -40; clear 
one's ſelf, to make his innocency appear, to 
_— to ſhe, e io maintaln vr make. | 


: 1 * 


5 4+ : 


„ $4 | 


Bly ay 3 
Fertan "(Gare of j jouter, F. to run 


at tilts) were exoreiſts uſed 


3 1 * 


„hg tines, 


8; 


| their armour and apparel adorned with white | 


royal juſts were held in Smith 


16 


to 0 gala ten in feats 508 of what - 
ſoever detzree of quality, from:the Eing to-the 
private gentleman; .. they” were uſually per- 
formeũ at great ſolemnities, as'-thhreiages: of 
. 3 and alſo on other»voccafrons. The 
- place being appointed, challenges 
ent abroad into other natiohsz to all hae 
Jefited to ſignalize them(ſebvts; ; 1 
were appointed by the prince for thols 
came off conquerers. As rare Forres —— 
was various ; in the year 1395 there was great 
juſtings on London Bridge, betueen Duuid 
earl of Craferd in Scotland, and the lord Wells 
of England, &. In the time of king Ed. 
ward III. juſtings were frequent in Cheapjide, 
and on the Nortb<fide of Boo. I, there 
was a building ot ſtone erected, cal Vida 
or Crownfield, to ſee the juſtins that witre 
frequently performed there, between the end 
of Saper Lane and the Croß. It was built 
on this oecaſion; in the year 13 30 there was 
a great juſting of all the flout earls, barons 
and row ge: on the. realm, which nn" wg 
days, w queen Philippa, with many la- 
dies, fell from r but re- 
ceived ao harm; after whick the king built 
it ſtrongly of ſtone for himſelf, the queen and 
other perſons of high rank, to beheld the 
een, Thi Siidam remained till the time 
of Henry VII. as it appears in that he came 
thither, dreſſed in the habit of à yeoman of 
the guard, ith a-Pariſon on his ſhoulde?, and 
having taken a view of the watches of the. 
e ale * aT & 
was 2 OP. ing 
theſe exereiſes; in the year 1357 great and 
ing preſent the kings of England, France 
and Scotland, and their nobility, . And in the 
time of Richard II. royal juſts and touma. 
mente were ed by heralds; in :feveral 
courts in Europe: ta be performed: in Sub- 
feld, ta N on ſunday next after the feaſt 
of St. Mi At the day appointed there 
iſſued out of de tower, about three in the 
afternoon, 60 courſets apparalled for the juſts, 
upon every one an eſquire of honour, ting 
a ſoſt pace, and then came forth ladies 
of henour, mounted upon palfreys, riding on 
the one ſide richly Ne and every lady 
led a knight with a. chain of gold, ah 
knight's 74 were of the king's party had: 


'harts, and.crowns. of geld about the hart P 
| neck, and fo they rode thro' the ſtreets of 
Lenden to Smitlfield, with a great number of 
rrumpets, and other inſtrumegts of mu 
fore them, Where the ladies that. led de 
nights, were taken down from thei palfreys, 
and went up to their ſeats, . for . 
The eſquires of honour .alighted, fr * 


courſes, and the Knights mounted, 1 
| after the helmets were ſet on * ch 5 


| they were ready at- ll is Ba SOLAR 
ag 55 1 and then the juſts 


- YA dah \ 
147 915 


by ſach perlon⸗ — 


bean 65: 


n erz Wenn 


Tete 


Bot Gods Set Cod 


; 5 2113 feur, ** b . K 
nd, uunthe dark, men jefla they meet. 


© of 19 24 17 101 ellen 


an is, having” der the but end | 
againſt their breaſt; the point toward, the ads | 
; ſpurred. their horſes, and an furi- 


Teuſſiy ene againſt another, ſo: that the points 
of theiz ſpeats lighting upon thè armour of 


each other, r and gene- 
rally flew to pieres. gl OF eee 10 


lk deicher party received any injury, they 
wheeled-about, .took freſh:lances, and xan a 
_ ſecond time, and ſo; al third, aud if neither | 
ſuffered any diſgrace in three engounters, they 
voti came off with honour. 10⁰ q is 


There: were many circumſtances relating to 
theſe performances 3 4 if = man was un- 
he was 4uite-diſgraced j:0r-1f he was 


haken-in the ſadale;//or- Jet:diis: lange fall 


or loſt i atiy piece af his armour, .ovi wpunded 
kia. antigbniſb's horſe, -@c.call:which; were 
accounted diſrep s And there were alſo 


certain rules for diſtributint the prizes to them 
chat behaved ' themſel ves wth: the greateſt 


WY AY £16 BEIT at 


gallantry I & 5s It 


| TUSTLE-(from jut, 5 F. ** to 
| excountrzr claſhy.to ruſh agaimit each other. 


621g Net! rr Fane HP! 
and jaſtis in the dark: 


u er 10 egi 283 1 3 


„Ghourtiets therefore-jufle for 8 grant; 


And, when they break. their friendſhip dend 
'-++4theix: want. 5 0 —— 
Motmuring noiſes eet; 
The more remote run dun diing with | their 


ww * 2 Y 


14 rue '2 Dryden. 


When elephant gaiaſt elephant did reer, Js 


Mis trank;:abdcaftles je in the air, 


Keg Arp ene th victory bad ſhown. 13 
(ut, ** 373 260k 4 F Vat 3 'D 


e hes, ane, "tp forts = a verſe, X. R. A. NA. into Chart 
4 5 ens Noftery. . e. Gur e S 

e Jorg,” * KARIN (among che en ent 

out with MR brat KEB'IN -x Turks) a tem ml 

x Pony Po eh d ringe for u time), upon Oni 2 16 buſ- 

. (from jute, F. iu, Thor r. \ band ſball a. the wife u vertaln ſum of mo- 

e honeſty; In a Juſt manber᷑. If he fepudiates or guts he): 

hin eam. 2 te defpö ſea, that ende n vg the Mohome-: 

be Wed here theig 48 no choice, KAD ARK FTIS &. a HeRt ho =_ 

can be no blame. South. the generall ee e — 

' ighomiry Teour d in pen bent; a elmen, - 9 mtg the doc · 

e chen un Kings; 3 the aveiging rine of i yer and the Jiberty « of it in its 

D. i& 45 © Feyorg/23 (35 3130 £95k 15 321477 ull eſtent. 3 $5 \vt . | 27331, Te. "#4 | 

of Brotes joy drawn, ang, ROO r . 'KARAPTA x kind of ales, which grow 

31 A 3728 5 ham, f f n Anbrted, 'the leaves of which bei boiled 

| re made into thread, of which fiſhiog-nets 


+. Nee ara, W 


bject. 

e (with PEI 
guity. or nearneſs; 3,4 fanging,, the {mall parts 
"of any mixt body i into. ſuch a pol tion, order 
or fituatian, that the parts being contiguous, 
Gall determine or ety body. to be of jock a 

figure or quality; or to be —— with ſuch 
propertics,, as are; the natural 22555 of ſuch 
a, con As Th * f pa 
1818. r Ach 8 ef 
IX e, alt Camaleon. 
-003 Hine a! ADL Ran 1110 
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TREES... 


it Aue bmi: 226m r "wi 
K Bengt, K ky Ita, N. K, Begin, 
„ Huron, K. u, Great, are the roth 
letters in order of the alphabets 3 the 19th 


of the Helen. \ Iren CLINE 


, ee letter Ggnifying 250. 
GE Kz ih a daf ober it ſtood for! x: | 


The letter k, tho* moſt commonly written 


is nor prondunced, but it loſt} afteric; as in 
Arithmetichy. -Logich, - arg Phyſtth &c 
Pick, *Prickley:Saick, Sti 

It has been and ſtill is a difpate among 


from ei becauſe the Latin have ey ſeldom 
uſed ty otherwiſe than az a numdral letter; 
| nor do the French make: meh oſe of it except 


in foreign names of places; perſons, E.. and 
— — 9g Would have irvefe bot; eſpeti · 


ally in words derꝭved from-the ¶Larin, contrary 


ito the common Eagh/b witye; : 3s, to 
re- eby ſerting # after it;2av in Palin, 
100395 -vRE di 316 eme 


vas let for chert, K. R. C. for Cars Civitar 
os 2. the det city . R. M. fr Carmen, 


cloth, 


8&0; E 4U3 one SH 
Grammarians whether k, va different letter 


-The letter K (in eld Charrert and Dyb- 5 
na 's) had various fignifications, 1'as X. R. 


the aut 


bertatis 
ſtile in 
law ra 
Cromv 
 KE® 


deſeryir 


KEE 
the ſaw 


- timber 


KER 
aſtical { 


KEN 


neſs of 
KEY 


 wheretc 
or ſhort, 
faid eith 


9 


"= 


Aoth Se. are made. or 
| big thrown into a river, ſtupiſies the fiſh; fo 
that they 


harder wood, takes fire and conſumes itſelf. 

KEE PER of the exchange and mint, the 
fame as warden of the mint. 

KEEPER, one who preſerves, retains, 
nouriſhes 3 an obſerver, &c. 8 
K EEPER of the Privy-Seal, a member 
of the privy- ecuncil, thro whoſe hands paſs 
all charters fign'd by the king, before they 


tome to the broad ſeal; and alſo ſome deeds | 


which do not paſs the great ſeal 
alſo is a lord by office. | 
|  KEE/PERS of the liberties of England, by 
| the authority of parliament, @c, 
bertatis Angliz Autoritate Parliamenti; the 


at all, He 


ſtile in which writs and other proceedings at | 


law ran, during the uſurpation of Oli ver 
Cromevell, | N = 
_ KEN'NING (cennung, 
deſerying at a diſtance, | | 
KERF (with Satuyers) the way made by 
the ſaw, or the ſawn-away flip in a piece of 
timber or board, CE | | 
- KERK. Seſſions, the name 
 aſtical ſeſſions in Scotland. 4 
KER/NELLINESS (of cinnel, Sax.) ful- 
neſs of kernels. * The I 5, 7 
KEY (with Muſicians) is a certain tone, 
whereto every compoſition, whether ir be long 
or ſhort, ought to be fitted: And this Key is 
faid either to be flat or ſharp, not in reſpect of 
its own nature, but with relation to the flat or 
ſharp third, which is joined with it. 
KEM (in Polygrapby and Stenograpby) is 
dhe alphabet of the writing in cypher, which is 
a ſecret known only to the perſon Who writes 
the letter, and he to whem it isſent, 
"KEY (of an Author or Book) an explication 
| that lets into ſome ſecrets in reſpect to perſons, 
places, and times, &c, which don't appear 
_ KEYS (of Spinners, Organs, &c.) little 
bits, by means of. which the jacks play, fo 
23 to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inſtrument z and 
wind is given to the pipes of an organ, by 
| , and finking the ſucker of the ſound- 
board. | | r 


| KEYS of the Iſland (in the ile of Man) | 


are the 24 chief commoners, who are as it 
were the keepers of the liberties of the people, 
_ . KIND'NESS, benevolence, friendly dif. 
poſition, treatment, ccc. 
. KINGS at Arms, officers of great antiqui - 
ty, and anciently of great authority ; they 
direct the heralds, preſide at their chapters, 
and have the juriſdiction of armory. There 
are three in number, Garter, Norroy and Cla- 
Fencienx, "nl of 4 442 7 ro Ye 80 | 

KININER Nut, an earth-nut,' a cheſnut, 
A KINS-Maz (of kind,  Teut, or cynne 
and Man, Sax.) a he - couſin, &e, 


The root or leaves be- 
may be eaſily taken with the hand, 


and the ſtalle- being dried and burned, bartis © 
like a match; and if it be rubbed briſkly on a 


neſs, & c. alſo waggiſhneſs, 
c. Cuſtodes Li- 


Sar.) knowing, | 


Ineral ſays, Advances toi Banneter, and 


9 


EKINS.- nn (ofeytite, and piman, Sax.) 


A ſheZoufin, Se. 4 7 | 
KIS'SING. (kyrran, Sax.) faluting with 


a Ried tic ol ond e e 2rog gas 
KITCH'EN- Stuff (of lucben, Teut eyes · 


. 


<& 


ne, Sax. and ste, F.) greaſe, Sc. the re» 


fuſe of a kitchen or cooke 


XNACGOINESS (of cnatp: and neyre, 


Sax.) fulneſs of knots, as wood. 
RNA VER (of knab, Teut. enapa, Sex.) 
a boy or ſervant) in antient times, had no 
worſe ſenſe than a ſervileneſs, as peylvcnapaz 
ſhield-bearer 3 but now it is generally uſed in 
an N ſenſe, for craft, deceit, cheat · 
ing, aud, Fe. | 4 ie 14 1s RITA 
KNA'VISHNESS, diſhoneſty, fradulent - 
KNICK -XKnacks, fine things to play withal, 
gew-gaws. YO TENT g 
KNICK-Knacketary Man, one that makes 
a collection of knick-knacks or curioſities, 
things uncommon in nature or art , a virtuoſo. 
KNIGHT (&nechr, Teut. enihe, Sax.) 3 
perſon whom the king has ſingled out from 
the common claſs of gentlemen, and dignified 
with the honour of knighthood. Io ancient. 
times there were fix particulars required in 
him that was to be made a knight, 1. That he 
was no trader. 2, That beſides other things 
he was not of ſervile condition, 3. That he 
ſhould take an oath that he would not refuſe 
to die for the ſake of the goſpel and his coun · 
try. 4. His ſwcrd was to be girt on'by ſome 
nobleman. 5. That he ſhould have the badge 
of knighthood put upon him. And, 6thly, 
That he ſhould be enrolled in the king's books. 
It was alſo required, that knights ſhould be 
brave, undaunted, expert, provident and well. - 
behaved, Chriſtian kings appointed many re- 
ligious ceremonies to be obſerved at the crea · 
tion of knights, and none were admitted to 


the order of knights, but ſuch as had merited "i 


the honour by ſome commendable and extra- 
ordinary exploits. They were anciently diſ. 
tinguiſhed by a belt, a target, a ſword, or 
ſome martial token, But now the honour 
being grown cheap, theſe ceremonies have been 


| laid aſide, and there goes nothing now to the 


making a knight in England, but the king's 
touching him with a ſword as he kneels, and 
ſaying, Riſe up Sir R. L. ies 

KNIGHTS Bannerets, the ceremony of 
their creation is thus. The king, or his ge- 
neral, at the head of his army, drawn up in 


order of battle after a victory, under the royal 
ſtandard diſplay'd, attended by all the officers 


and the nobility of the court, receives the 
knight, led by two knights of note, or other 
men renowned in arms, carrying his pennon 
or guidon of arms in his hand ; being preceded 
by the heralds, who proclaim his valiant at- 
chievements, for which he has merited to be 
made a knight banneret, and to diſplay big 
banner in the field; then the king or che ge- 
nd cauſes 


e 


5 


- choſen to their ſeee. 
DVDaront (by Hrit) are ſuch as are called 


TOY 1 r * 
1 


a ary 23 \ 4 


— 


* ”" * * 5 
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the point of his n to be refit off, and 


the-new 'knight”is ſent back to his tent, the 
trompets ſounding before him, and the nobi- 
lay and bfficers" attending him, where they 


are nobly entertained. This order is certainly 
moſt honourable, becauſe never conferred but 


t there have been none of theſe knights 


made for many years paſt. 
. : KNIGHTS Baronets, is'a modern degree 


of ' honour; and next to a baron; they have 
precedency before all knights, except thoſe of 
the garter,,' bannerets and ON nn , 
and the honour is hereditary in the male line. 

This order was firſt inftituted in the year 1611 
by king James I. They are created by pa- 
tent, the proem whereof ſignifies, that it is 
for propagating a plantation in the province of 
Ulher in Ireland, for which purpoſe each of 
them was to maintain thirty ſoldiers in Ire- 
ſand, ſor three years, allowing euch ſoldier 
8 d. per diem, the whole ſom of which was 


paid into: the Exchequer upon paſſing the pa. 


tent. They are to bear in a canton, or in an 
eſcutcheon, the arms of Ulſfer, wiz. a field 
| 2 a ſiniſter hand couped at the wriſt 


_ : Barons (probably of Barnes, L. men 
of valour) are peers of Englaad, but of the 
loweſt: dignity; and as ſuch: fit in parliament, 

as all the peers of England do by their baro. 
© pies, though they be dukes, marquiſſes, or 
earls beſides, and likewiſe archbiſhops and 
biſtiops have baronies annexed to them; Ba- 
rons are knights of three ſorts. £70 
- . Barons (by Tenure) are biſhops, who 
hold their baronies by virtue of their being 


to fit in parliament by their ſovereign, with- 
out any precedent title. - 
_ © Barons (by Patent) their title is, Right 
Noble Lord; king Charles II. gave the harons 
_ a circle of gold, with ſix pearls ſet cloſe to 
thee rim. He is likewiſe allowed to have the 
cover of his cup held underneath while he is 
drinking, and a baroneſs may have her train 
held up in the preſence of a. viſcountefs.. The 
wanner ef erecting. à baron by patent is as 
follows, he appears in court in his long robe 
and hood, attended by ſeveral perſons of qua 
lity ; two heralds walk before him, followed 
by Carter king at arms, holding the king's 
writ; à baron, ſupported by two gentle men 
of finden, brings the tobe or mantle, and 
ſio they enter the king's preſence, kneeling 

three times; then Garter delivers the writ to 


the lord chamberlain, and when in reading. 


they come to the word Inv umu, the king 
puts en his mantle, and t 
deslates him and his heirs barons 

: KNIGHTS. Batebelors (either of r Chee 
zialiert, F. i. e. low knights, or of Soccalaria, 


upon tlie performance of ſome heroick action 
in the field ; whereas all other orders ate be- 
Nee 


writ being read, 
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a kind of fees on farms conbting of ſoteral 
pieces of ground, esch of which contained 
twelve acres, or as much as two oxen would 
plough ; the poſſeſſors of which Baccalaria, 
were called Batchelors ; others derive the name 
of batailler,, F. to combat or fight) they were 
anciently called ſo, as being the loweſt order 
of knights, or inferior to bannerets. They 
were obliged to ſerve the king in his wars at 
their own expente, for the ſpace of forty days. 
They are now called Eguites Aurati in Latin; 


Equites, i. e. horſemen, becauſe they were to 


ſerve on horſeback ; and Aurati, golden or 
gilded, becauſe they had gilt ſpurs given them 
at their creation. This dignity was at firſt 
confined, to military men, but afterwards it 
was conferr'd on men of the robe. It was 
an ancient ceremony at the creation, to ho · 
nour the knights with the girdle of knight- 
hood 3 which he who received was to go to 
church, and ſolemnly to offer his ſword upon 


the altar, and to vow himſelf to the ſervice 


of God. In proceſs of time, beſides the girdle 
and ſword, gilt ſpurs were added for the 
greater orpament, The ceremony of the cre- 
ation is very ſimple, the candidate kneels 
| down, and the king touches him lightly with 
a naked ſword, ſaying, Sois Cbevalier au nom 
de Dieu, F. i. e. be a knight in the name of 
God; and afterwards Avance Ghevalier A. B. 
Theſe may be ſaid to be the only knights in 
England, beſides thoſe of the Garter and of 
the Bath, vrho are of a much higher ſphere; 
for Bannerets have been Jong / diſuſed, and 


Baronets are not properly Knights, When a 


knight had committed a capital offence, it 
| wan vival publickly to degrade and deprive 
him of his honour of knighthood, which was 
done by ungirding his military belt, taking off 
his ſword and breaking it, and hewing off his 
ſpurs with a hatchet, plucking his gauntlet 
from him, and reverſing his eſeutcheon of 
ann EI aw oi ing 8... 

KNIGHTS of the Bath, this order of 


knighthood is of ao lefs antiquity than the 


times of our Saxon anceſtors, and tho' the 
original of it cannot be exactly determined, 
yet it appears that Geoffery of Anjou, before 
his marriage to Maud the empreis, daughter 
to our king Henry I. was thus made a knight 
at Reme, An., 12273; tho“ Cambden and 


others write that it was inſtituted by- Richard | 


II. and Henry IV. Ann, 1339. Upon this 
eraßen, king Henry being in the Bath, and 
being informed by ſome knights, that two 
widows were come to demand juſtice: of him, 
he immediately leaped out of the Bath, ſay- 
ing, he augbt to prefer doing. Fuſftice to bis Sub- 
jects łefore the Pleaſure of the Bath; and theres 
upon created knights of tbe Bath. Some lay 
theſe knights were made within the liſts of the 
Bath, and that king Richard didained: that 
there ſhould bꝭ no more than four of them, 
but king Henry IV. encreaſed them to forty 


ö 


ſix: their motto was Tres in uno, L. i. e. three 
; > in 


EY 


* 
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two eſquires of note to attend him; and if he | 
cams before Jinaer, le wits 56 by 6p dae 


and at night he had his beard ſhav' d and his 


Then the eſquire-was put into the Barb, and 
bong ſles tes, having a hood to it, like that of 


ing befors him, where being entertained with 
Hine and ſpices,” they wete diſmiſs d with 


darning before him; which he held in his hand 
during che 7 + at the elevation an eſquire 
took off is 


"1 FT ww e TW — » „ 


his horſe or an hundred ſhillings for his fee; 


lain, and deliverintz it to ſome perſon of note, 


Err 


about the necle, faid to him, Be thou; à good 


hie, and then ungirt his ſword, and offered it | 
V Fa 4 Tl | 


in one, fignifying the three theological virtues, | 


ſeveral religious rights and ceremonies per- 
formed; which ufually belonged to hermits | 
anch other holy orders. Nirſt, when the cfquire | 
to be kniglited came to the court, he was to 
be received by the king's officere, amd to have 


diſh to the king's table, after which "thoſe 
eſquires were to conduct him to his chamber, 


hair cut round. Then the king commanded 
his chamberlain to go to the chamber of this 
intended knight, attended by ſeveral knights 
a6nd"eſquires, wich muſick, finging, dancing, 

and there to inform him of feats of chivalry. 


when taken out put into a bed without cur - 
tains, there to lie till he was dry, and after - 
wards cloathed with a robe of -ruffet,' with 


an hermit; then the old knights conducted 
him to the chapel, being accompanied with 
muſick, and other eſquires, dancing and ſport · 


chanks ; the new knight was to ſtay in the 
chapet alt night, and ſpend it in prayer, and 
the next morning to confeſs his ſins to the 
prieſt; and while maſs was ſaying, a taper was 


ood from his head, and held it 
kill che laſt goſpel. And maſs being ended, 
the ſame efquire offered the candle at the altar 
and a” penny or more. After this the new 
knight was put to bed, and lay there till day - 
light. Then the chamberlain and other com- 
pany went to his chamber and ſaid, Sir, good 
morro du t you," it = time to get « Aron _ | 
yourſelf ready; and having drefs'd him, the 
K = horſeback, and conducted him x ( 
the hall with muſiclæ, a young eſquire carrying 
his ſword before him, holding it by the point. 
Being come to the hall door, he was received 
by the marſhal and uſhers, who defired him 
to alight, and the marſhal was either to have 


and being eonducted up the hall, there he ſtay- 
ed while the leing came, the young eſquire 
fill holding his ſword, The king being come, 
he took one of the ſpurs from the chamber- 


commanded him to put it on his right heel, 
which was dane kneeling, and the other ſpur 
was put on by ansther knightß which: being 
done, the x night holding up his hands together, 
the king girt on his ſword, and embracing him 


Knight, kifling him. This being done, the 
knights conducting him to the high altar in 

the chapel, he there promiſed to maintain the 
rights of the holy church during his Whole 


ledge Cambridge, 1599. 


to God, praying to God. and the ſaints, that 
he might key that order” ts the e 
which he drank a draught of wine. Upon 
his going out of the chapel, the king's maſter- 
cook "Rood ready to take off his ſpurs for his 
fee, ſaying te Him, 1 be ling, maſter -eool 
am come to guet re your furs for my fir; and if 
you do any _ oy fo the order of knight< 
bood (which God forbid)'T fpalt' back your 
ſpurs from your heels,” This being dene, he 
was conducted againto the hall by the knights, 
where he ſat the-firſt at the knights table, 
the knights being about him, to be ſery'd mv 
the others were j but was neither to eat nor 
drink at the table, nor ſpit, nor look about 
him upwards or downwards any more chan a 
bride. But one of his governors was to hold 
- ms ce _ him when he was - 4 
pit; and when the king was departed, he 
was to be attended to his chamber by knights, 
muſick, &c. who taking their leave of him 
went to dinner. When the compaay were 
retired, he was diſrob'd, and his attire was 
to be given to the king at arms, or that 
herald that-attended, or to the minftrels, with 
a mark of filver, if he were a knight hatche- 
lor; two markt, if a baron; and four, if an earl 
or of ſuperior rank; and his ruffet night- 
or a noble Was given to the watch, A 
this, he was clothed with a blue robe, with 
ſtrait Neeves, in the fafhion of à prieſt, havir 
a white filk face hanging on his left ſhoulder; 
which Jace he wore upon all his garments 


till be had gained ſome honour and renown 


arms; and Was regiſter d as of high record, 
as the nobles, "knights, Ce. or till ſome 
great prince or noble lady did cut the lace off, 
keying do him; Sir, we have beard fo nuch ef 
our true renown concerning your honour, which 
yo have done in divers Parts, to rhe Frrat | 
of chivalry; as "to yourſelf and Bim that made 
you a km bt, that it it meet this lace be talen 
from you. After dinner the knights and gen» 
tlemen conduct him to the king's preſence, 
where he ſays, Right noble and renotoned Fir, 
Ido in all that I con give you thanks for" theſe 
bonours, courtefies and bounty avuhich' you. have 
ee then takes his leave of 
the king; and then the eſquires governors 


* 


take their leave of their maſter, with much 


according to the cuſta mm. 
Frame-Wark KNIT TING, or ſtocking 
weaving, was firſt deviſed, at it is.ſaid, by 
W:liam Lee, maſter of arts, of St. John's col- 
OTA Ka 

KNIVES, one Richard\ Matthews was the 
firſt Engliſbman that attained the perfection 
of making. fine knives and knife'hafts, and 
obtained a ibition againſt all foreigners 
bringing knives into England, the fifth of quee 
Elizabeth, .z is ine r 


KNOT or Naas (of a Romance or Drama · 


| 6ck piece) is uſed far that part where the per- 


ſons are the moſt embarraſſed by a conjectu 
P p ele 47) THEY: \s 


of 


; e 
e 
complaiſance, demanding | . 5 A 
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| confiſtnin the perception of th 
_ agreement. or diſagreement, and repugnancy 


| . gy 


* Meet... . 


ts % tiig) s:! * VI £5 ILT. 
Ha, in, the ae an en 6 to: 
Male KNOTS, are at pol rayon 
- KNOTS (wich Phyficians): tuberoſities 
Kenan the joints of oli 
ſing of a thick, viſcous, .crude,  indigeſted 
ituita, accompanied With a bilious, W 
ot and ae mon j. 


\ KNOT'TINGSS, fulnefs of . au. 


med, perplexedaeds, e 

of yiiw, Gr.) Knowledge“, N +f fig] 
.-KNOW'LEDGE, (accordj 

eg connection and 


Thus we know that white is 
black, by een that Gala; two ideas 
ber agree. 7 # bns | 
. 0780 or,) Pp hoy: of mem 

of a Wende, co 15 NG 
ö Ane ent d e eth 9. 


£4 ine 2 
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1 en L1, TIP Xp Bn 
LI, Sax. A az, Greitz.are the 


Waal nr of the alphabet, 906 5 He- 


. if it be the laſs letter cf 4 word of 
* wo or more ſyllables, is generally ſingle, as 
evil, civil, Ya eſpecially ſuch as.are derived 
from the Latin; but in words of one ſyllable, 
it is for hy moſt. part double, a8 Fall, tell, fill, 


. roll, bull”; and if a conſonant be next before I, 


5 Rags with a vowel at che end of a word, they 


| * ſt not be parted, as fi- ble, Ca· bla, . able, 


hr ij one of thoſe conſonants call'd liquids, 


engel t of its ſoft and melting ſound ot 


pronunciation; and being ſet defore a mute 
£pnſananx and a vowel, renders, the. ſyllable 
more gentle, chan when two _ had 


I, in Latin numbers, ſands for 4. 
2 a daſh over it, denotes” 50000, 


| LAWIATE: (of lobium, L, « by) having 


ts, | 


LABORATORY (with Galen) a place 
orwork- houſe; where the fre · worters or bom- 
bardiers prepare their ſtores; as driving fuxers, 
ell, making guick, match, filling car- 


filling D 
caſes, und and :all: other de belonging to 
war; Ke e tr a ; 

LABORATORY Tent (in an Army) a 


arge tent, cmnried along with the artillery 


into thedeld, furniſhed: with all ſorts of tools 


{and metals for the fires worker! for the uſes 
en % #66913 
ORIQUS 8 x lat A 1. 79 
iligent in work, aſſiduous. 
* ee toborious youth confdm d in war, 
- ad Jaftingragey: adorn'&andicrown'd with 
115 ere; e . fem Prior. 
70 Re equicing Os tireſome, nat caly. 


gouty people, con- | 


to Mr, 981 


ee! "i #4 


" 


bouring. 


| 


was alſo a 


1 


r 


Doft thou Jong 8 abſtinence, an wy 
gs a virtges all? learn them from Cato. 
Addiſ. Cato. 

 LABORIOUSLY, whh labour, with toil, 
e ches laboriouſiy to bear 

A weight of woes, ang breathe the vital air. 
Pope s Odyſſ. 
LABORIOUSN Ass. "Rs "ho ee 

| dicvlty: 2. diligence, ritt. 
act of doing what requires a pai ful exertion 
| of ſtrength, or weariſome perſeverance, pains, 
toil, travail, work: 2. exerciſe, motion with 
ſome degree of violence. 

Moderate /abour of the — 00 to 
the preſervation of health, and curing many 
initial diſeaſes; but the toil of the mind de. 


| ſtroys, health, nd generates maladies, Har- 


e 
LA'BRING (prob. of loborare; L. 0 efſay+ 
ing of firiving to raiſe itſelf with wings, la: 


Milton, | 
LABIYRINTH of. Byypt (Ae 


ore) bant by Pſamyiticur; on the bank. of the 


river Vile, ſituate on the ſouth of the Pyra- 
| mids, | and north of Avrſinoe 3 it contained 
within the compa of one continued wall, 
1000 houſes, and 12 royal palaces, all co - 
vered with marble; and had only one entrance, 
but innumerable turnings and returnings, 
ſometimes one over another, and all in a man · 
ner ſcarce to be found, but by ſuch as were 
acquainted with them; the- building being 
more under ground than above; the marble 
ſtones were laid with ſuch art, that neither 
wood nar cement was uſed in any part of the 
fabrick ; the chambers were ſo diſpoſed, that 


| the doors at their opening gave a report as ter · 


rible as a crack of thunder. The main en- 
trance of all was white marble, adorn'd with 
ſtately columns, and curious imagery. + Being 
arrived at the end, a pair of ſtairs of | go ſteps 
conducted to a ſtately portico, ſupported with 


„ ſtately pillars of Theban ſtone, which was the 
| entrance into a ſtately and: ſpacious hall (the 
| place of their general conventions) all of po- 


liſhed marble, adorned with the ſtatues of 


| their gods. This labyrinth was accounted 


one of the ſeven wonders of the world. This 
work . was: afterwards imitated by Oædalui 
in the Cretan labyrinth, tho' it fell as ſhort 
of the glories of this, as Minos was inferior 
to Pſanmniticus in power and riches. There 
third at Lemnas, famous for its 
ſumptuous pillars; and a fourth, that of Itah, 
which Porſenva king of Hetruria, deſigned 
for a ſepulchre for him and his ſucceſſors. 
There was alſo one at Woodflockin Oxfordſhire, 
made by king reg II. for fair Roſamond. 
- LABYRINTMIAN ay Apt: mane Ly) of 

or pertaining to a labyrinth. 

a gum, or rather wax 8 as 
Row ſay; by a kind of winged ants) hard, 


| drictle;; clear and- tranſparent, brought from 
ö India, &c, and uſed ! in ee an e 


3 


Ee. dias — red gum iſſuing from cer · 


ladder laced in the waſte of the ſhip. 


of a river; —— a ford, and is part of 


: Cuckoo: flower. 
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tain trees in Arabia, of wn. the beſt hard | 
-wax is made. 
LACHRY MA. Chr (i. e. | the tears of 
Chriſt) a pleaſant ſort of wine, made of grapes 
growing in Terra di Lavore, in the province | 
of Naples, L. 

Fiftula LACHRYMALIS (with Oculifts) 
# Fiſtula in the larger angle of the eye, L. 

LACIN'LATED Leaf (with n 
Jags ged leaf. 

LACK'ER ( called of Gum Lac, of which 
it is made) a varniſh uſed over leaf filver, in 
gilding picture-frames, &c, 

' LACK'ER Hat,a ort of hat made without 
Kiffening. 
wy EK (lafans, L.) ſuckling, giv- 
1 

- LACTIFICK (lafificus, Ls „ that makes 
dr breeds milk: 

LADANUM 7 a gummous or refinous 

LAB'DANUM $ matter, oozing out of 
the leaves of a ſhrub called en Ladanifere, 
uſed in medicine, 

Bolt · Sprit LAD DER (in a Ship) is a lad- 
der at the beak head, made faſt over the 
bolt-ſprit, to get upon when there is occaſion, 
Entring LADDER (in a Ship) is a wooden 


.- Gallery. LADDER: (in a Ship) is a ladder 
of ropes hung over the gallery and ſtern of 
ſhips, to come out of, or 50 into a boat in | 


- uſually. Ggni- 
fies the mouth | 


LADE 7 Flave, Sax. 
- LODE & 2 lode, Sax. 


the proper namesof pl 85 a Crechlade, From 
LADIES i an herb,” | ae 
LADIES cuſpien, a ſort of 8 5 . 
LADIES Laces, a kind of Etiped' graſs. 
LADIES Mantle, an herb. 
LADIES Smeck, no herd, otherwiſe call | 


 LA'DING: (of hlavian, Sar. w load) the 
byrden or cargo of a ſhip. i452 4-96 

LADY: Traces, a ſort of fatytion; or rag- 
Wort. 

LA, loiterer, alſo one thatris the laſt 
of a line or family ; alſo one that degenerates 

„ a diſgrace to 

amily, | 

Lad (0!4:Law) a parcel of goods caſt 
overboard. in a ſtorm, with a buoy\ or cork 
faſtened to them, in order to find them again. 
LA'GOTRO/PHY (lagotrophia, L. of aa. 


 LAIQALATY (laicalitas, L. of ; dere of 
de, the people, Gr.) the property by-which 
auy man is {aid to be à lay - man. 
LAKE (lacus, L.) a large collection of 
waters, which have open communication | 
with the ſea, and are for the moſt part. in in- 


FN mM 


Ne, of dad, and reo plan 1 O. 34 


MN 4. fg "V3 


| 1 92 4 
1 a8 to obtain the name. e of ſeas, as 
Caſpian ſea, the ſea of Galilee, and the 5 2 
Sea. 
Some lakes both emit and receive rivers, 
and others do, oply emit them, and ſome 
neither receive nor emit them, but are formed 
either by the natural receiving of rain, water, 
in a large valley, or the overfipwings of ſome 
particular river, 


LAMASABAC'THANI (of DDD why, 


and DWA bag thou forſaken me, Hr. ) 
way haſt thou forſaken me. 


named, becauſe in ſhape it reſembles the Greak 

capital Lambda (A ( a) or a pair of compaſſes, 

| LAM'BENT (lambens, L.) licking. 
 LAMBENT Medicines (with Phyſician 

ſuch rg 2s are taken by licking them 

off a ftick of liquorice, &c, 


lame) to ſinite or beat. 
LAMENESs (laamnerpe, Sas.) a zefect, 


LAMENT', a lamentation. Milton. 


e „ pitiableneſs. 


» the head reſembling that of a cow, 

two ſhort feet, with which it creeps on 

the ſhallows and rocks to get food; but hat 

| no fins. The fleſh of them is commonly eaten; 
and js deljcjous meat. 

LAMIA, a ſea monſter, fo exorbleantly 
large, that * of them have been ſaid to 
have weighed 30000 pounds, and ſuch as two 
horſes i in a waggon could ſcarce draw. 


| Some of them are ſaid to have been taken | 


at Nice in Marſeilles, in whoſe ſtomachs were 
| found men intite and compleatly armed,” 
Rondelet relates, that he ſaw one at Xain- 
tonge, the mouth of which was ſo large, that 
he adds, that if it were held open, with a 
bag, the- 
der to eat what they could find in his ſto- 
mach. 


digeſts in the leaſt, time. Its teeth are large, 


like a ſaw, diſpoſed in fix rows, the firſt of 
which appears out of its mouth, thoſe of the 
ſecond are ſtrait, and the third _ turned in- 
wards. 

A LAMP (lampas, L. of derer, or a 
light well known, 

Perpetual LAM, the ancient Roman are 
faid to preſerve lights in their ſepulchres 
many ages, by the oiljneſs of gold rh 
art into a liquid ſubſtance. And it is reported, 
that at the diſſolution of monaſteries, in the 
time of king Henry VIII. there was a lamp 
found that had been burnt in a tomb f om 


land countries; ſome lakes & are ſo large | in ex- 


AMBDO!IDAL Suture zmong 
miſts) the hindermoſt ſeam of the ſeull, ſo 


To LAM (prob. of lamen, Dut. va maks 


or Myr; or hurt in the legs, arms, &c. - 
AMEN TABLENESS ({amentabilit, L.) 


LA!MENTINE, a fiſh called a ſea-cow or 
— ſome of whick are near 20 feet 


| a large fat * entered it with great eaſes 
dogs could get in very eaſily, in or- 


The Lamia is the greedieft fiſh that i is, and 


ſharp and biting, of a triangular figure, cut 


ved by 


about 
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Fd FL LANCE (a 
73 
be ancients 3 beit 


t. 300 FS. chrik, which was near 
i 
225 au e ſeen in the um oſ — 


Syden in Holland. One of theſe lamps, in 


* N path bf Pauf ITI. aS found n the tomb 
4 |, ws deoghters which: had ben 


14 7 (ith. Fatricrs)'s Kind of 
14114 * in a horſt*s mouth 
2 i e, an inflammation in the roof 

ol Ai month; behind che nippeseof the upper W. 


Ja ſo.called; * r 


ing lamp or hot i 
-ÞAMPRAY RAY Tomb is ſaid to ſeek the | 
-\LAM/PREY. cormpany of other 


fe of the ſame ſhape ; "api fog that reaſon, 


ſome foy, they 9 beeauſe they join 
1 with ſnakes, and water ſer- 


| 10 Aa jv pike or or 
an offenſive r much in uſe 

ang ſtaff like, a pike, 
pointed at the end, — te with iron. 


TLaNcEPESADR, an under à cor- 
poral, who. affifts him in his duty, and per- 
2 it for him in his abſenee. They teach teach 


a ee men their exerciſe, and poſt 
2 centries. They are generally A 


he moſt vigilant — brave of the company : 


and on a march, their place is on the right 
band ot the ſecond rank. 
To LANCH ant ( — b.) to M 


2 flip or bost afloat out of 2 dock 3 alſo 


| expatiate in words; alſo to be extravagant in | 
| 1 


LANCIFEROUS (fancifer, 1.1 benring « 


hom or f 


| Pear - 
0 LANCINATION (lancinatio, L.)a lanc- 


. kous (inn, L.) woolly, made of 
LAND fa (among Sailors). 1 fall 


| in with land: thus, when mariners have heen 


in expeQation of ſeeing, land in a ſhort time, 


and they happen to ſee it aco:dingly, they ſay, 


: 12751 ma de a. good land all. 


0 jet LAND (among Sailors), in to ſee by 
the compaſs how it bears. 
Head LAND, a point of land,” or that 


— ies farther out into the, fea than the | 
= 1-7 


LAND; layed (with Mariners) the land is 


| ſaid to be laid, when a ſhip is juſt got out of | 
. fight of the land. 91 uſt 


LAND, Pike, an American : imal like the 


| pike fiſh, havigg legs inſtead of fins, by which 


it crawls, tho? awkwardly, on the ground; 
theſe creatures lurk about the rocks, and are 
rerely ſeen but towards night, at which time 
they make a noiſe more fhrill and grating to 
the ear than toads, 

LAND'ING., (of zelanpian, Sar.) to go 


or put out of a ſhip upon land. 
| LANDSCHAPE * Durch.) 1. A regic n, 
LANPSCAEE : the l of a coun- 


9%. 


Two of theſe ſubterra nean lampe 


* 


' Lovely feem'd , 


That ere. mf por, now purer a, 


Meets his 
Milt. P ar. Loft b. dy. 1. 153 
He, ſcarce üpriſen, 
2 ray, 
Difcov ving in wide laxdſcapr all the ea, 
Of Fara, and Eden's happy plains. | 


Straight ni t ming eye hath caught new. 
r round it — 
Ruſſet lawns and fallows grey, 


Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray. | 
or. 


| LAND'SKIP (land Sew.) a repreſen. 
tation of part of — both, — 
perſons; the landſtip being called the Parergos 
or by- work, and the perſons the argument: 
Or a landſtip is a deſeription of the land, a2 
far as it can be ſeen” above our horizon, -4 
hills, — 6 cities, woods, rivers, &c. 
that in a picture which is not of er 
argument (which denote the vg ay Ars called 
by this name of /andfhip. | 
LAN'GREL (wit Gunners) a ſhot viel at 
ſen to cut the enemies rigging ; à fort of ſhot 
that runs looſe with a thackle or joint in the 
middle, having half a bullet at each end, 
which is to be ſhortened when puß into the 
piece; z but ſpreads itſelf when diſcharged, 
LAN/GUAGE- (langage, F. of lingua, 
L.) tongue or ſpeech, a ſet of words vpon 
which a particular nation or people are agreed 
to make uſe of to expreſs their thoughts. 
And therefore languages are diverfified "I 
Dr wat the different nationy and people; 
and are alſo mutable and fluQuuatingy by rea- 
ſon of the: intercourſe of foreigners and other 
occurrences, ſo that few languages temain the 
ſame for two centuries z' av is evident in the 
French and our own language.. 


| LANGUAGE. (language, F. A 1.) 


1. Human + mays 2. ſtile, manner of ex- 
preſſid u- 9 THIS 

Others for language all their careexpreſe, 
And yaluebooks,. as women, men, for dreſs; 


At: 


Their praiſe is till che ſtile is excellent; 


The ſenſe; they humbly take upon 7 — 
« 
 LANGUAGED, having various langages, 
He — long, a wider circle "made, 
And many lauguag d nations . | 
pe. 

LAN GUENT (languent, Li) Liagdifhing, 

© LAN'GUIDNESS (of langaidus, L.) bn. 
 guiſhingneſs, Maintngſss tt nf} 3 be | 

 LANGUIF'ICK: (languifity 10 making 
faint and ſeeble. 

LANIFICE (of lavificium, T. 0 res, 
wool," and facio, to make, He.) ſpinning, 
carding of Working wool, L. ds v1 

LANK'NESS, Jimberneſs, daes, er 
derneſs 57 

"LAINO-NIGER, a lack, of. 'baſe;coin, in 
uſe ou ha got pp of _ n 1. 


Fn 


c 3s at ; 221120 NU-s 


1 1 1 


77 


LANU/GINOUSNESS (of lanagimjun L )| 


downineſs, Se. 

LAPIDESCENT Waters(with Naturaliſt) 
ſuch waters, which being full of ſtony matter 
diſſolved in them, and covering graſs, leaves, 
ruſhes, and ſticks that lie in them all over, co- 


ver them with a ſort of ſtony coat, ſo that | 


they ſeen to be changed intw a perfect ſtone. 
LAPIDIFICA'TION (with Chymiſts) is 


the art of turning any metal into ſtone z which | 
operation is pe formed by diſſolving: the metal 


in ſome corroſtve ſpirit, and afterwards boiling 
the diſſolution to the oonſiſtence of a ſtone. 
LAPSE (in Law) a benefice is ſaid 10 be in 


thereto in fix months after it is voidable, has 


omitted to do it; upon which default the or- 


2 to collate to the: ſaid be 


"LAPWING,- a bird about che fize of a 
thruſh, with a long, thin, black beak, a lit- 
tle hooked, the legs ſhort and grey; upon its 
head a turſt of feathers of various colours, 
which it raiſes and lowers at pleaſure; the 
feathers on the neck and ſtomach incline to 
ted, che bail ig black with ſtreaks of white ; 
it is a beautiful bird, but does not ſing. The 
wings do not terminate in a point lilce thoſe 
of moſt other birds, but are roundiſn, it opens 


and claps its wings very often, e ere | 


obtained the name of a Laproing., 


, when the patron, who ought to preſent | GC. 
LASH'ITE th the Daniſh t 6 = 


. 
n fly +5 * . : 


Peron below the n the 
GO LARVATED (lrvara, u) n: 
| RYAT vatut, wea I 
 maik. ; alſe frighted with ſpirits. : wank 
| 9 T (ajoview, I. ) playings, 


 civiouſpels. 
2 LAS'CIVY (laſcivia, L.) laſciviouſaeſs. 
LASER (with Butanif1) the heed Bens 


| Jamin, L. 


faſt, or tying any thing to t 
| maſts, Sc. a8 re muſkets, boards, 


LASH'LITE F mon forfeiture of 12 ores, 
each ore being in valve bd. or -as others 164. 


nefice. - | ſterling 
= LAPSE (of urin, of 405 20 to fall | 


of the animal ſpirits in the nerves and muſ- 

cles, _ | foxebodes ſome r 

ing. L. 
LATCH'ETS (in a Ship) are ſmall — 
LASKETS 2 fown into mow 


called bonnets and drablers, in the form. _ | 
loops, by which the bonnets are laid to cour 
ſes or plain ſails, and the grabler to the bon». 


hiding or lurleing places. 
fits on the bench with, and aſſiſts: another 


LAR/BOARD Watch (Sea T, erm) one half | judge. 


of a fllp's crew; under the direction of a chief 
mate, Which watches i in its turn ons! the 
ſtarboard watch. 

LARBOARD the Helm (Sea Phra +4) 400 
put the helm on che larboard or! . iof 
the ſhip; lo wil. 

LARCH Tree (oo called of Leih, a. city 
of Theſſaly, where it was firſt known)'a wi 


ty tree; bearing Jeaves like thoſe of a pine 


tree, and a ſort of muſhroom or fruit called 
Agarieh, The gum of this tree is called Ye- 


nice Turpent ine. Gs 


To'LARD Meat (Cookery) is to draw thin 


flips of fat bacon thro? 2 fil. 


LARES, dnia domeſtick gods of the 
o__ alled alſo Penates. 1 
CESS orgs . greatneſs, 
width, breadth, 2 5 ) 5 
To LARGE (Sea Pbraſe) che wind & ſaid. 
to a — — blows a freſh gale. 
largificus, L. that wires 
liberally, frankly — freely. 2 
LA LUOUS' (largifluus, L. /) flowing 
— 10 
ARGILT N largitio 4 argenel, 
bountiful giving. ne ng Sp 
| LARMIER (of lens F.-a rear, becauſe: 
E it Cauſes the Water to fall by drops or tears 
Aa diſtance from the wall) che eaves or drip of 
; 947 flat ſquare member placed on the 


Ae 


I 


1 


I 


To LAT'INIZE, to expreſs one "a ſelf . 
ter the manner ef the Latiat; ; alſo do give 


Latin terminations to words, 


Aag, a ftone, and viuyw, Gr, to cut) a ſtone - 


| cutter, a maſon. + 


LATRIA- (Aa pra, on the worſhip of 
f God, L. | 
the liberty and privilege of adjudging and ere 
cuting thieves or malefactors. 


zi | LAVADERO | (in Chili in (America). 


LAVADERO 5 certain places Where 


10 LAUDIMIUM (in che vil Lazy) the 
which in aneiem times the proptietor paid to 


inveſtiture, or for being put into poſſeſſion. 
LAVER, a large veſſel for wafhing ſome. 

part of the body in, the moſt fayious of which 

was thoſe in Solomon's temple, borne by four 


cherubims, ftanding upon pedeſtals mounted, 


on wheels of ' braſs,” having handles to draw 
them from place to another, as gecaſfioniree. 
quired.” They conſiſted of a baſon which re- 
ceived the water from another ſquare veſſel 
above it thro” cocks, which was adorned with. 
the heads of a lion, an ox and a cherubim; 
theſe lavers were in number ten, tg ve on nv 
git 


"LASCLVIOSHTY (usain T.) Jaſe 56 


— 
: 50 2 A 
> — — ba, 
— —— - — — 


LASHING (among $ai ———— . 


LAS'SITUDE (with Phyſicians) a ſroppage 


LATEBRO'SE (latebroſus, L.) full 2 : 
LA'TERAL Fudge, an br, one that 


_LA/TOMIST (latomus, 1. 2 o 
LATROCINIUM. (in ancient e 


gold is gat out of the earth by waſhing. 
| \fiftieth part of the value of the and or houſes, 


the new- tenant, as an acknowledgment upon 
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Fight. fide and five on \ the let of the temple, 
ween the altar of burnt offerings and the 
ſteps which led to the porch, and each laver 
contained 40 baths. * 
To LAUGH (blahan, Ser. lathen, Germ, 
and Dut.) 1. To make that noiſe Which 
ſudden merriment excites; 2. (in poetry) to 
appear gay, favourable ; pleaſant, or fertile. 
The plenteous board, high heap'd. with cates 
divine, 
And o'er the” foaming bowl * the leughing 
-. wine, Pope. 
To LAUGH at, to treat with contempt, 
0 ridicule. 
No wit to flatter left of all bis ftore 3 
No fool to laugh at, which mY valu'd more. 
F P ope. N 
Lauch, the eonvulfion cauſed by mer- 
ximent, an inarticulate expreſſion of ſudden 
merriment. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain, 
But feigns a laugb, to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that * the — fair is found, 
Pope's Spring. 
| LAUGHER, a man fond of merriment. 
Some ſober men cannot be of the general 
| opinion, but the laugbert are much the ma · 
Jorit y. Pope. 
LA UGHINGLY, | in a merry way, | 
merrily. 
LAVISHNESS 1 profuſeneſs waſteful- 
LAVISHMENT f neſs. 
To LAUNCE t (Sea term) in 
To LAUNCH forward & ſtowing things | 
in the hold, Ggnifies ſtow it aft, or ſtow it | 
forward. 
LAUNCE ho (Sea phraſe). uſed when 
the yard is hoiſed high enough, or the pump 
ſucks. - 
To LAUNCH of lancer, r.) a ſhip or 
boat, is to put it a float out of a dock. 
| LAUND (laund, Sax.) ſignifies a plain a= 
mong trees. 
LAUNDER (in the Tin-works) a trench 
in a floor, cut eight feet long and ten feet 
over, with a turf at one end for a ſtopper, to 
let the water (that comes along with the bruiſ- 
ed ore from the coffer of a ſtamping mill) run 
away while the ore ſinks to the bottom. 
LAUREATED I(laureatus, L.) crown 


; ed with laurel. The ancient conquerors uſed | 


to wear crowns of laurel, in token of victory. 
LAUREL (Figuratively) is the emblem 
of victory and triumph. 

LAUREA'TION (in the univerſities in 
Scotland) the action of taking up the decree 
of maſter of arts. 5 
 LAU/RETS, certain pieces of gold, coined | 


: A. D. 1619, with the head of king James 1. 
laureated. The 20 ſhilling piece was marked 


with XX, the 10 ſhilling piece with X, the , 
5 ſhilling piece with V. : 

LAURI'GEROUS lecke, . eee 
2 9 of days. | 1 


a N 


1 


5 LAW (la Ze, Sax.) 

LAW (among 1 js 4 decfee by 
which a ſovereign obliges a ſubject to conform 
his actions to what he preſcribes; of a rule of 
aQting or not acting, ſet down by ſome intelli. 
gent being, or perſons having authority for ſo 
doih by 93 1 Sed 
Pofttive LAW (in Ethicks) is: that which 
proceeds from the ſole pleaſure. of the law- 

were 
5 The natural Law (iis Ethicks) i is one which 
is exactly fitted to ſuit with the rational and 
ſocial nature of man; ſo that human kind 


| cannot maintain an honeſt and ee fel · 


lowihip without it. 

LAW of Merchants, a ſpecial law peculiar 
to merchants, and different from the com- 
mon law of England; which is, if there be 
two joint therchants, and one of them dies, 


| his executor ſhall have the moiety. It is alſo 


called the Jaw of the ſtaple; | © -. 
LAW-Day (laze- dæꝝ, Sax.) any hs of 
open coutt, but anciently uſed of the more 
ſolemn. courts of a county or hundred. 
LAWS: (of Nations) are of two ſorts, either 
Primary or Secondary; the Primary Laus are 
ſuch as concern embaſſies, and the entertain- 
ment of ſtrangers; and ſuch as concern traf- 


fick, and the like : the III Len are 


ſuch as concern arms. 

LAW, was painted by the ancients in pur- 
ple robes, ſeeded with ſtars, in à mantle of 
| carnation colour, fringed with gold 

LAW (lap, Sax.) fignifics 2 bill arhong 
borderers. + 
LAW (of Arms) the allowed rules and pre- 


| cepts of war, as to make and obſerxve leagues 


and truces; to puniſh ſuch as: e in 2 
camp Py. Sc. 

LAWS (of Molmutius) ako in of Dun- 
oallo Molmutius, the 16th king of the Bris 
tains, who began his reign 444 OT: before 
the birth of our Saviour. 

LAWS of Oieron (fo called, evans made at 
Oleron, an ifland of France, when king 
Richard: was there) certain laws belonging to 
ſea-affairs, 

LAWS Spiritual, the eccleſiaſtical or civil 
laws, according to which the ordinary and ec- 
 cleſiaftical judges act in thoſe cauſes that come 
under their cognizance. _. 

LAW'ING of Dogs, is cutting off three 
i| claws of the fore feet by the King or the ball of 
the fore-feet, - 

- LAW'LESS (of jaxhe epre, Kar.) illegali- 
ty, diſarderlineſs; alſo the condition of an out- 
lawed perſon. : 

LAWN 1 Dooms- 49 Bab ran between 
two woods. 

LAX (Claxus, L.) looſe, ſlackk. 

LAX/AMENT laxamentum, 10 releaſe 
refreſhment, relaxation. 

LANVATED (laxatat, L. )looſened, Fee 

 LAX/ATLV ENESS- (laxativns, L.) th 


is of a-laoſening or opening WY" *7ION 
- 


1 


4 


LAX 


a looſen 


LAY 


(Old Fr 


ſiſting ot 
LAY 
T6 1 


do not i! 


LAY 


literate | 


in a con 
orders, 
the cho 
the mon 

LAY 


oyſters a 
admiralt 


an earth 


geſted w 
to then 


of all bo 


affinity 
weight, 
ſon ſhall 


mallows 


it into n 
Tal coldn 
neſs, co 
ſkin, I 
and diffe 
lie more 
which n 
iron, 
LEA] 
Sound. 
Dead 
ten or 
the end 
Line, 


part of a 
in ſuch 
guiſhable 
A ſin; 
vided to 
_ 
LEA 
noms 
paces, a 
$209, 
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. +LAXA'TION, a ſlackening, eafing; 1 "To flop a LEAK (Sea Term) is to put into e 
a looſening, L. it a plug wrapt in oakum and well tarred, or WEN 
LAY, a word ſignifying modn or complaint | in a tarpawlin clout, to keep out the water, W 
| (01d French) a kind of ancient poetry, con- | or to nail a piece of ſheet-Jead upon the i 
fiſting of very ſhort verſes. place. ee Xo n 
| LAY (ley, Sax.) a fong or poem. | LEAP Nar (ſo called of leaping a day) con- | 1 00 17 
Jo LAY an evil ſpirit, to confine it that it | fiſts of 366 days, and returns every 4th year, n 
| do not infeſt houſes. | rhe other three containing but 365 days each, Nie 11 
| LAY Brother (among the Romeniſts) an il- | The reaſon of it is, the ſun not making his e 
literate perſon, Who does the ſervile offices | annual revolution in exactly 365 days, but in e 
1 in a convent or monaſtery; but is not in any 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes and 16 ſe- 1 
| orders, nor makes any vows, enters not into | conds, a day is added to every 4th year, to e 
| the cheir, and wears a habit different from make amends for the 5 hours, 49 minutes, ee 
5 the monks, Se. | - | 16 ſeconds; which is yet too much.” © (1/14 00G 
LAYER, a place in a Creek, where-ſmall | LEARNING (of leonney ye, Sax.) e 
p oyſters are thrown, which, by the laws of the | erudition. | ap; © 1 
. admiralty, are to lie there till a broad ſhil- | LEASE (by Indenture) is letting land or einn 
5 ling, put in between both ſhells, may be heard | tenement, right of common, rent, or any 47 
| to rattle when it is ſhut, I | inheritance, to another for term of years or 1/3, Ong 
) LAIZINESS (gb, Dut.) ſlothfulneſs, life, for a rent reſerved in writing indented, _ 39/1. WR 
— NDuggiſhneſs, idleneſss | LEASE Parole, is a leaſe as above menti- Wale 
f . LEACH'EROUS (prob, of lezen, Sax.) | oned 3 but by word of mouth, * ne 
WH fuk „„ . LEATTHERSELLERS . 
LEACH'ERY (prob. of legenpcipe, or | were incorporated Anno e 
R lezen - deam, Sax.) luſtfulneſs, luſt. 382, and confirmed by 4% BON 
. LEAD (lead, Sax.) a metal compoſed of | ſeyeral kings fince, and e 
2 an earthy ſalt and ſulphur, impure and il] di- are the 15th. They are 5 1 
- geſted with imperfect Mercury, coming near | a maſter, three wardens, = 
g | to the nature of antimony. It is the heavieſt | 26 aſſiſtants, and 167 on | | FRY The" 
of all bodies after Mercury; it has the greateſt | the livery, Their livery bub. 
* affinity with gold of any metals in point of | fine 20 J. and ſtewards W wh. Ny 
if = weight, Some authors affirm, that if a per- | 12/7. Their armorialenſigns A LS Bag! 
ſon ſhall dip his hand in the juice of water | are argent, three bucks regardant gules. Creſt 1 0 
; mallows, purſlain and mercury, he may put | x buck attired or, attired ſable, ſupporters a a e 
it into melted lead without harm; the natu- | buck as the laſt, and a ram of the firſt, fo i 4. 
5 ral coldneſs of theſe juices, and their thick - Motto, Soli Deo Honor & Gloria, Their "HY 5 
s neſs, covering the*tmand as it were with a-| hall is fituate on the eaſt end of Litile St. Ry! 
2 kin, It is eafily bent, and as readily melted, | Helens. VVS Bok Thy: 112 | 
and differs only from iron, in that the-parts | LEA'/VER (in Mechanicks) one of the fix, 1 
N lie more cloſe together, and more ſmooth, | principles, is a ballance reſting on a determi- 1 
. which makes it ſo pliable, and heavier than nate point, called its Hypomoclion or Fulcrum, boy, 1 "x 
e iron. FCCCͥͤ ATR TL the centre not being in the middle, as in the e 
LEA D evort, a kind of herb. | common ballance, but near to one end, by e 
it Sounding LEAD is a lead of about fix | which means it will raiſe a great weight, _ 9 
g Dead-Sea LEAD F or ſeven pound weight, LEAVES (of leap, Sax.) of a tree plant, 
0 ten or twelve inches long, and faſtened at | Sc. on | 8 
the end of the ſounding Line, or deep Sea | LECHERwITE (of lzzan to lie with, 
il „ „ and pide, Sax, a fine) a fine laid on thoſe who 
5 To beave the LEAD (Sea Phraſe) is to | committed adultery and fornication. ex 
e ſtand by the ſhip's horſe, or in the chains, LEC!/TIONARY, a ſervice book or 
£ and to. throw out the lead, and ſound the | miffſal, . 
ee depth of the water, to know where the ſhip | LEE y (of leax, Sax.) whether it ſtand 
of may fail; and he that heaves the lead, ſings LEG N at the beginning or end of a name 
the depth he finds. ILE] fignifies a field or paſture; but 
i- A LEAF (with Botan.) is defined to be a ſuch a field as is not often ploughed. | 
t part of a plant extended into length and breadth, LEE (Sea language) that part which the 
| in ſuch a manner, as to have one fide diſtin | wind blows upon, or is oppoſite to the wind, 
en guiſhable from the other. | | as the Lee ſpore. | | 1 
. 1 ſimple LEAF, is that which is not di- To be under the LEE Shore (Sea term) is to 
vided to the middle in ſeveral parts, each re- | be cloſe under the wind, or under the wea- 
, embling a leaf itſelf, as in a dock. tber ore. 
LEAGUE (in France) contains 2282 fa- | To come by the LEE (Proverb) is to come 
. thoms or toiſes, in Spain 3400 geometrical | off with loſs. | | 
at 


PRCeS, in Sweden cooo, and in Hungary | LEE Watch (Sea term) a word of com- 
$900. 777 it Ry dw 10. 0344::337--0 | mand to a man at the helm, and is as much 


2 


; 1" 


as to ſay, take care that the ſhip 5 1 go to the lp preparatory propoſition, laid down to clear the 


Leeward of ber Cave | 

LEECH Vorm 

Horſe 2 LE ECH a kind of wiegt. 

LEE P. montb 7 (9+ loud month, of hlyd, 
LEID- month Sax. a noiſe or uproar) 


the month of March, ſo called on account of 
| lemons and ſugar, 


the winds bejog then high and boiſterous. 
LEEDS: 
... LEITS.. 
of officers. 
ILE GABLE (legabilis, . not intailed as 
hereditary, but may be bequeathed as legacy. 

LE'GALNESS (legalité, F. of ai L.) 
lawfulneſs, 


LE!/GATE (legatus, L.) is properly an en- 


voy or ambaſſador ſeat by one prince or Kate 
to another, to treat on ſome affair; but now 


the title of Legate is given particularly to one 


that is ſent by the pope to a prince or ſtate, 
and is eſtcemed equal in dignity, to the extra- 
erdinary ambaſſador of any other prince, 

LE/GEND, the words that are about the 
edges of a piece of coin or medal, ſerving to 
explain the figure or device. 

LEGEND (of /egenda, L. to be read) 4 
book uſed in churches, containing the leſſons 
to be read at divine ſervice ; and for this rea- 
ſon the lives of ſaints were called Legends; 


| | becauſe portions out of them were appointed 


| to de read to the people at morning prayer. 
LEGION, a body of ſoldiers among the 

Romans, of 5 or 6000 foot, and 4 or 5000 

_ horſe... 

__LEGIBLENESS (legibilis, L.) capable- 

neſs of being read. 


' LEGIT'IMATENESS (of leiten, L. ) 


N lawfolneſs, rightfulneſs, legalneſs; alſo a be- 
ing born in lawful wedlock. 


 LEISURABLE, doucat leiſure, not TR I 


ried, enjoying leiſure. 
| LEISURABLY, at leiſure, ab tu- 
wit or hurry. - 
| LEISURE (iir, F.) Freedom from 
buſineſs or hurry, vacancy of mind, power to 
ſpend time according co choice, 
Where ambition and avarice have made no 


entrance, the deſire of /ciſure is much moie 


natural than of buſineſs and care. 
O happy youth! 
For whom thy fates reſerve ſo fair a bride 
He ſigh'd and had no leiſure more to 46g 
His honour call'd his eye another way. 
_. Drygaen's Ovid. 
You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where 
you have not only the /eſure of thinking, but 
the pleaſure to think of nothing which can 
diſcompoſe your mind, Dryden. 


Temple. 


. LEISURELY, not haſty, deliberate, done 


without hurry. 
The bridge is human life: upon a more 
letfurcly. ſarvey of it, I found that it conſiſted 
| of threeſcore and ten entire archzs. F 
Add, Spt. No, 159. 
LEMMA {ih Cem.) meien or 


— 


(Od Rec.) meetings appointed 
for the nomination or election 


LE 


way for ſome following demonſtration: Often 


| prefixed to theorems to tender their demonſtra- 


tion leſs perplext and intricate z and to pro- 
blems in order to make their reſolution more 
eaſy and ſhort. 

LEMONA'DE, a drink made of water, 


LEM PET, a fort of fiſh ; a limpin. 
TO LEN'EFIE (lege, F. ) to ſoften, 


wage, Se. 


To LENGTHIEN (prob. lenz den, of 
len, Sax. long) to make longer. 


.LEN'IT1VENESS (of /enire, L. linitiß, 


F.) ſoftening or aſſwaging quality, 
LEN' IMENT lenimentum, L.) a moderat- 


ing, or. that which takes away uneafineſs, 
harſhneſs, &c. 
LE'NOCINY (Een T.) the practice 


of bawdery, 


LENS (in Dieptricks) a glaſs which either 
collects the rays into a point in their paſſage 
thro? it, or diſperſes them farther apart, ac- : 


cording to the refraction. 


LENT, a ſettled time of publick faſting 


and humiliation, moſt uſually conſiſting in 


Europe of 40 days; practiſed in the Chriſtian ; 
church in imitation of our Saviour Chriſt's faſt- 


ing in the wilderneſs. This faſt was obſerv'd 


by the Greek church for ſeven weeks, begin- 
but did not faſt on ſa- 
turdays and ſundays; except on that ſaturday 


ning before Eaſter; 


before Eaſier ſunday, The Latin church ob- 
ſerv'd it fix weeks, excepting only ſundays, 


The Eaſtern church were very ſtrict obſervers 
of Lent, eating nothing on it but bread and 
pulſe, till about the yeas 700; but in the 
year 800 an indulgence was granted to eat eggs, 
milk, meats, and to drink wine; but now 


they only abſtain from fleſh. - 


The cuſtom of keeping Lent was introduc'd | 


into England about the year 650; but fince 


| the Reformation has not been ſo rigorouſly 
enjoined or practiſed; and is now almoſt whol- 
| ly laid afide, except by Roman Catholicks, but 


is ill continued in popiſh countries with great 


| rigor, 


| 


LEN!TIFORM Prominence{in Anat. ) pro- 


tuberances on the Crura medullæ oblongat a, 


i. e. the two heads or beginnings of the mar- 


rowy ſubſtance of the brain, gathered together 
as it were into two bundles, 


LE'O, a lion, a wild beaſt, 1 
LEO (wich Aſtrologers) the ach i in order of 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiack, whoſe cha- 
racter is 


LEONIINE Verſes, a fort of Latin os | 
| that rhime in the middle and end, imitating 


as it were a lion's tail; as, 
Brixia , weſtratis Merdeſa volumina vatis, 
Non ſunt noftrates tergere digna nates. 
 LEO/PARD-: (Jeopardus,”. L. Atorragdahig, 
„ LIBBARD 


ne, Gr. a panther) a fierce and cruel wild 
Kal, the Kin of which is ſpotted with a di- 
verüty 


of Akan, a lion, and magda- = 


four on 
ly aver 
ſometh 
panthe 


and afe 


LE( 
LIB 
LEC 


brave a 


formed 


courage 


LEC 


Sax.) e 


LEE 


call'd 3 


exclude 
baniſh; 


places; 


their p 
their g 
monies 
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ftellatic 
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_ clinatic 
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an exet 


money 
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LE! 
fulneſ; 
LE“ 
death | 
1 


letters 


affirm; 
by the 
tho* th 


verfity of colours. It has ſmall, white eyes, 
wide Jaws, ſharp teeth, round ears, a large 


tail, with five claws upon its fore-feet, and but 


four on thoſe behind. It is ſaid to be extreme 


ly averſe to man. Its name ſhews that it has 
ſomething of the lion and the Pardus or male 
panther, of which and a lioneſs or a lion 
and a female panther it is ſaid to be engendered. 
LEOPARD “'s Bane 7 (with Boranifts) a 
LIBBARDS': Bans & ſort of herb. 
LEOPARD (in Heraldry) repreſents thoſe 
brave and generous warriors, who have per- 
formed ſome. bold enterprize, with force, 
courage,” promptneſs and aQtivity, | 
LEORN'ING £nzghts .{leonnin/genizay, 
Sax.) diſciples, ſcholars. dy Sorts 
LEPER, a perſon affected with a diſeaſe 
call'd a leproſy, who by the Moſaick law was 


excluded the converſation of mankind; and 


baniſh'd into the country and uninhabited 
places; even Jewiſb kings were ſhut» out of 
their palaces and excluded from ſociety and 
their government; as for the cure and cere- 
monies of cleanſing, read Levit. robes 
LEPROUSN ESS (of /eproſus, L.) the be- 
ing froubled with a lepro x. 
LE/PUS (with Aliron.) the hare, a con- 
A oo t 
LE Roy's aviſera (i. e. the king will con- 
fider) by theſe words, written on a bill pre- 
ſented to the king by the parliament, is un- 
derſtood his abſolute denial of that bill in 
civil terms, and it is thereby wholly made null 
and void, F. RTE 


LE Roy ſe weut (i. e. the king is willing) a | 


term in which the royal aſſent is ſignified by 
the clerk. of the parliament to the publick 
bills; giving authority to them, which before 
were of no force nor virtue. 7 


granted. „ 0 

LESSER: Circle (with Aftron.) thoſe which 
divided the globe into two unequal parts, as 
the polar circle, tropicks, and len of de- 
_ clination and altitude. * | 

LESTAGEFRY (le zage-Fneoh, Sax.) 
an exemption from the duty of paying ballaſt 
me... x: 1 
LETCHIEROUsS (of legen, Saæ, ) luſtful. 

L ETC HEROUSNESS (prob. of le- 
ZeNyeipe, Sax.) luſtfulneſs, proneneſs to 
uſt, 


| LETHAR'GICKNESS (lethargicus, I. 
of AnJagyu©s, of udn, oblivion, and a pyòg, 
ſwift, Gr.) the being afflicted with lethargy. 
LET HE. See Lathe. ; | | 
LETHE (Ann, G.) oblivion or forget- 
fulneſs. ONT NR e 
LETHVFEROUSNESS ( Jethifer, L.) 
death bringing quality. | 
_ LTT'TERS (by whom invented) the firſt 
letters are ſaid to 


affirms were invented by Abraham, and uſed 


by the Chaldeans, Aſyrians and Pbænicians: | 
tho' there are ſome that attribute the inven- | 


— 


the Chaldean, which Phil | 


| fancy, fickleneſs. 


tion of letters among the AHrians to Bada. 
manth ; but whether theſe were the ſame that 
Moſes wrote in, is a difficult matter to de- 
termine. Thoſe Cbaracters that Moſes de- 
livered to the Fewws, are by ſome thought 
not to be the ſame now uſed by the Jezos; 
but that Ev was the author of them; but 
others are of opinion, that the law was writ- 
ten in the Hebrezy character now uſed. 

Greek LETTERS, Linus, a Calcidian, is 
ſaid to have brought letters out of Phwenicia 
into Greece, which were the Phoenician cha- 
racters, which were uſed in Greece, till Cad» 
mus, the ſon of Agenor, brought 16 new letters 
thither, to which 16 Pa lamedes, in the time 
of the Trejan war, added four more, to which 


making 24. | 7 f 
Latin LETTERS, Nicoſtrata Carmentæ, is 
reported firſt to have taught the uſe of them 


tered ſince their firſt invention; and ſuppoſing 
' that theſe Latin letters were uſed in the moſt 


bards, Franks, &c, 


\ LETTERS Patents (are fo called from their 
| being open) are writings ſealed with the great 


to do or enjoy any thing, that otherwiſe of 
himſelf he could not oo 
LEUCO/CHRYSOS (xevx:xpuo©-, Gr.) 
| a ſort of jacinth tone, of a goiden colour, 
with a fireak of white, ro we dt ek 
_ LEUCO'G/EA (Ne,, Gr.) a pre- 
cious ſtone of a white colour; called alſo 
| Galactites. [- | | 


LEUCOPHTHAL'MOS (aria de, 


* 


> of  , | Gr.) a precious ſtone reſembling the white of 
LESSEE', the perſon to whom a leaſe is SIE | 


JJ Ein: 55 Ut | 
LEVCELLERS, people in Oliver Cromavell's 
army, who were for having an equal ſhare in 


| 


LEV'ER (in Mechanicks) is one of the fix 
powers; the Lever differs from the common 


is in the middle of a common ballance; but 
but may be any where in the Lever. 

| LEVIATHAN (Yb, Heb.) a whale, 
or, as ſome ſuppoſe, a water-ſerpent of a vaſt 


| bigneſs. 7 1 


LEVI'ATHAN (in a Metaphyſical Senſe) 
the devil. | | 

LEVIT'ICAL (Leviticus, L.) belonging 
to the tribe of Levi, or to the prieſts office, 
which was the peculiar inheritance of that 
tribe, under the Moſaical diſpenſation, | 
LEV'ITY (levitas, L.) lightneſs, incon- 


* * n 


LEVITY (wich Ph:loſophers) is oppos'd to 
gravity. 

Abſolute LEVITY JT aquality which ſome 
ſuppoſe to be the 


cauſe 


| Pofitive LEVITY 
| n 


Si;nonides the Milgſian added the other four, 
to the Latins, which characters have been al- 
flouriſhing times by the Romans, yet the Ro- 


mon letters were corrupted by the Goths, Lom- 


| ſeal of E ngland ; whereby a man is authorized 


Xu 2 — 
— 


the adminiſtration of the government between 
| the nobility and commonality. | 


| ballance in this, that the center of motion 
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I I 
eauſe why bodies that are lighter 3 in ſpecie 
than water, do ſwim up to the ſurface of it; 
but it appears by experiments, that Gravity and 
Levity are only relative, and not comparative 
things 
LEVIT A'TION, the property directly op- 


fite to gravitation. ) 
LEVITES (of Levi, one of the 12 Tribes 


principally means men of the Tribe of Levy, 


employ'd in the loweſt of the minifterial of- 
fices of the tabernacle and temple, whereby 
they were diftinguiſhed from the prieſts, who 
* being deſcendents from Aaron, were likewiſe 
of the tribe of Levy by K:hath, but were 
employ'd in the higher offices. | 
Their offices were the ſtudy of the law, 


ſinęing and playing on inftruments in the tem- 


ple, and they were the ordinary judges of the 
country; ; but always in ſubordination: to the 
_ prieſts; theſe Levites had no portion of land 
allow'd them as an inheritance at the diviſion 


of the land of Canaan, but in lieu thereof | 


they had their ſubſiſtance from the tithe of 


Corn, 


priefts ; they had 48 cities with paſtures, 
Helds, gardens, Sc. allow'd them for their 
| habitation, out of which 13 were allow d to 


the prieſts, and 6 of theſe were 9 | 


| places or cities of refuge. 
To LE VIV (in a Law Senſe) is to ſet up 
or erect, as to levy a mill. 
. LEVIY, is allo to caſt vp or cleanſe, 
25 to levy a ditch, | 
LEWDIN Ess, wickedneſs, debauchedneſs. 
LEWIS dor, a golden French coin, in 
value 24 livres, now ſettled at 17 8. ſterling, 
LEXICOG'RAPHER (ne{uxoyenp©», of 


| Attic, a word, and ygapz, to write, Gr.)a | 


Writer or compiler of a lexicon or dictionary , 
_— 

LIAR (leogone, Sar.) a teller of un- 
truths. - 


LIAR (on Ship-board) he who is firſt | 


catched in a lie on a monday morning, who 


is (proclaimed at the main- maſt, /iar, liar, | 


liar ; whoſe puniſhment is to ſerve the under | 
ſwabber for a week, to keep clean the deak 
head and chains. 
LIBA!NUS (ag. Gr, TY Heb. of 
mount Libanus, a hill in Syria 125 miles in 


plentifully on that great mountain. 


of requeſt. 

-:-, -LIBEL, a writing containing injuries, re- 
proaches or accuſations againſt the honour 
and reputation of any perſon. 

A Libel in a ſtrict ſenſe, is a malicious de- 
famation and aſperſion of another, expreſſed 
either in printing or writing, and tending ei- 
ther to blacken the memory of one that is 

dead, or the reputation of one that is alive; and 
in a "larger ſenſe any defamation whatſoever. 
LIBERAL (liberalis, L. liberal, F.) 1. 


Fruit and Cattle, throughout Iſrael ; out 
of which they themſelves paid tithes to the | 


length) the frankincenſe tree which grows | 


LVBEL, a little book, a petition or bill | 


, 


LI 


Not mean, not low in birth, not low in mind: 
2. becoming a gentleman 2 3. munificent, 
generous, bountiful," not parſimonious. 
Needs muſt the pow'r 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 
Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal and free, as infinite, 


— 


Milton. 
The liberal are ſecure ikke; z 


— 22— _ 


den. Granville. 
 LIBERALITY (iiberalitat, L. liberalite, 


F.) munificence, bounty, generoſity, gene · 
rous profuſion. 


| Such moderation with thy bounty j join, 


| That thou may ſt nothing give that is Lok 
tthine; 
That liberality is but caft away, 


#7 pay. Dienbam. 
LIBERALLY, bounteouſly,, bountifully. 
If any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſc 


—_ * 1 * 


it of God, that giveth to all men /iberally, 


and u pbraideth not. James i. 5. 


tlemen and ſcholars, in oppoſition to Mecha- 
nical Arts: ſuch as depend more on the mind 
than that of the hand; that conſiſt more in 
Speculation, than Operation, as Grammar, 
Mufick. 

|  nerofity, bountifulneſs, 


privilege by grant or prefeription to enjoy ſome 


extraordinary benefit, L. 
 LIBERTI'NE (with the Romans) a perſon 


legally ſet free from ſervitude. 


to which he was born, 


LIBER'TINISM, the ate: of him that | 


of a ſlave is made flee, 


fancy and paſſion ; a living at large, or ac- 
cording to a on s inclination, without re- 
gard to the Givi ine laws, 

LIB'ERTY (libertas, L. ) a being free from 
obligation, ſervitude or conſtraint. 


ſincerely believes, 
LIBERTY to Hold Pleas, 
a court of cne's own, andto 
mayor or bailiff, Sc. 
LIBERTY (in Ethicks) is a faculty of the 
will, by which all requiſites of actions being 


ſignifies to have 
hold it before a 


given, it may chuſe one or more out of mary 


objects propoſed, and reject the reſt : or, it 
one object only be propoſed, it may be admitted 
that, or not admit it; may do it, or not do 
it. 


LIBERTY 


For what we frankly give, for ever is our 


Which makes us borrow what we cannot I 


LIB/ERAL Aris, ſuch as are fit for gen- 


Rbetorick, Painti "gs S culpture, ArchiteBure, 
LIB/ERALNESS (of libe-alitas, L.) ye- 
LIBERTAS, liberty, freedom, leave; 2 


LIBERTINE (in the Civil Law) a perſon 
who is manumiſed and ſet free from bondege,. 


LIBERFINISM (with Divines) is a falſe 
liberty of belief and manners, which will 
have no other dependance but on particular 


LIBERTY (of Conſcience): A right or power 
| of making profeſſion of any religion a. man 
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way of expreſſion. 
LIBID'INOUSNESS (of  /zbidinoſus, L.) 


.... ep Sn ys . ; 


7 282 * 


' 8 
. 3 


- "LIBERTY (in 


luſtfulneſs; 


LIBITUM 2 at your pleaſure (in Mu. 


Ad LIB'ITUM\ Books) you may if you 


pleaſe, L. 


LIB/LONG, a ſort of herb. 


* LUBRA (with 4fron.) one of the 12 figns 


of the zodiack, whoſe characteriſtick is (.) 
© LVBRAL (iibralis, L.) of or pertaining to 
a pound in weight or coin, ; : 
LIBRARIAN, a perſon who looks after 
a library. | | on” 
LIBRA'TION of the Moon (Aſtron.) an 


apparent irregularity or trepidation of the 
moon, by which ſhe ſeems to librate or ſhake 


about her own axis, ſometimes from Eaſt or 
Weſt, and ſometimes on the contrary, 

LIBRATION of the Earth 

Motion of LIBRATION 5 
tion whereby the earth is ſo retained in its 
orbit, as the axis of it continues conſtantly 
parallel to the axis of the world. 7 
/ QQ 
LICENSEsS (in Painting) are the liberties 


which the artiſt takes in diſpenſing with the 
rules of perſpective, and the other laws of 


his art. 


- 


low'd. 


LICEN'TIATE, with us is generally uſed 
of a phyſician, who has a licence to practice 
_ granted him by the college or biſhop of the 
dioceſe, 1 : 


_ "LICEN'TIOUSNESS (licentioſus, L.) 


looſeneſs, lewdneſs, diſorderlineſs. repos 
_ LICH Wake (of lice, Sax. a dead corpſe, 
and pacian, Sax. to watch) the cuſtom of 


watching the dead every night till they were | 


buried, 


LICK/ORISHNESS (of liquritia, L.) 
aptneſs to lick, taſte, or eat tid bits, or the 


love of dainties, &c, 


To LIE under the Sea (with Mariners) is 


ſaid of a ſhip, when her helm being made faſt 


a lee, the lies ſo a-hull, that the ſea breaks 


upon her bow or broad ſide. | 
LIEGE Homage, a vaſſal who was obliged 


to ſerve his lord towards all, and againſt all 


but his own father. | 
_ LIFGANCY 7 (ligeance, F.) moſt com- 
LUGEANCY I tru 
reign to protect his ſubjects: ſometimes it is 
uſed to ſiguiſy the dominion or territory of 
the liege lord. | 

_ LIENTER/ICK (Lientericus, L.) one that 
is ſick of a lientery. 

LIFE (h pian, to live, Sax.) 

co-operation of ſoul with body. 


Speaking) a free or eaſy 


_ Poetical LICENCE, is a liberty which poets 
takes of diſpenſing with the ordinary rules 
ef grammar; which licences were anciently 
greater to the Greek poets than are now al- 


monly taken for a true 
and faithful ' obedience of a ſubject to a ſove- 


1. Union and 


(Aſtronomy) | 


is that mo- 


— 
o 


——_— qu 


1. 1. 
So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, , 
And teal thyſelf from life by flow decays. 


5 Pope. 
2. Preſent ſtate. | ; 
O life, thou nothing*s younger brother! 
So like, that we may take the one for 
tother ! 
Dream of a ſhadow ! a reflection made 
From the falſe glories. of the gay reflected 
Is more a ſolid thing than thou! 
Thou weak built iſthmus, that do'R proud- 
ly riſe „ 
Up between two eternities; / 
Yet can't not wave nor wind ſuſtain, 
But, broken and o'erwhelmed, the ocean 
meets again. Cosuley. 
When I conſider life, tis all a cheat, 
Vet fool'd by hope, men favour the deceit, 
Live on, and think to-morrow will repay; 
To- morrow's falſer than the former day; 
Lies more; and when it ſays we ſhall be 
bleſt, . | 
With ſome new joy, takes off what we 
Strange cozen age! none would live paſt 
years again, | 
Vet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of {fe think to receive 
W hat the firſt ſprightly running could not 
give: | 3 
Im rd of waiting for this chimick gold, 


| Whichfools us young, and beggars vs when : 


| | old. „ | Dryden. | 
LIFF, a hiftory br relation of what a 
man has done in his life-time,  _ 
Animal LIFE the life of living crea- 
Senſitive LIFE & tures, conſiſting in the 
exerciſe of the ſenſes 
Viegetable LIFE, the life of trees or plants, 
or that faculty by which they grow. | 
LIFELESS (liplear, Sax.) without life, 
dead; alſo dull, ſtupid, &. 
 LIFE'LIKINS, a kind of oath, as Adz- 
lifelikins, upon or by my life. NE 
LIG!/AMENTS (l/igamenta, L.) thoſe 


| things that tie or bind one part to another. 


LIG!ATURES (in the Greek tongue) cha- 
rafters made to expreſs two or more Greet 
letters together, * 

LIGATURE (with Surgeons) bandage, or 
fillets of cloth or linnen, for binding the 
arm, and facilitating the operation of bleed- 
ing. | 5 
| LIGE (in Horſes) a diftemper, being little 
bladders or puſtules under the lips. b 

LIGHT. (leohz, Sax.) is either the ſen- 


| ſation that riſes from beholding any bright 


object, as the ſun, a lamp, @&c, called prima- 
ry light; or e ſe it is the cauſe of that ſen- 
ſation, as it is an action or property of that lu- 
minous or light body. | 
LIGHT (lævis, L.) not heavy; alſo quick, 
nimble; alſo trifling, Y 


LIGHT 


E . _ 
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LEI 7 
LIGHT (with Aſtrol.) a planet is ſaid to 
be light, 1, e. nimble, compared with thoſe 


that move ſlower. 


"© LIGHT upon the Hand (in Horſemanſhip) 
3s ſaid of a horſe that has a good tractable 
1 8 and does not reſt too heavy upon the 


t. | | 

LIGHT Bellizd (ſpoken of a Horſe) is one 
that has flat, narrow and contracted fides, 
which makes his flank turn up, like that of 
a grey- hound. | 3 
Secondary LIGHT, a certain action of 
the luminous body on the medium between 


khat and the eye, by means whereof one is 


ſuppoſed to act on the other. | N 
_ LIGHT (by ſome) is underſtood to mean 


that action of the Medium, that is interpoſed |. 


between us and the luminous object; but 
others underſtand it of that train of rays, 
which coming forth from thence pervades 
the Medium before it can come to affect the 
; "To LIGHTEN 2 Horſe (in Henan) | 


1s to make a horſe light-in the forehand, i. e. 
to make him freer and.lighter in the forehand 


than behind. 
To LIGHTEN (of leohz, Sax.) to ren- 


der of leſs weight. Sa 
© LIGHTENING (lizung, Sax.) a flaſhing 


of light or fire out of the clouds. | 
© LIGHTINESS flevitas, L. lihzinznerre, 
Sax.) the want of weight, which cauſes the 
haſting of a body upwards, by reaſon of its 
rarity and ſpirituality, ccc. 

_ LIGHTNESS (of leohznexpe, Sax.) the 
oppſite of darkneſs,  _ EY 

_ LIGHTS (in Ships of War) are of uſe 


by way of diſtinction. The Admiral of a 


fleet carries 3 lights on the poop, and one on 


the main-top ; the Vice Admiral carries 2 on. 
his poop, and one on his main-top; the Rear 
Admiral carries one on his poop, and one on 


his main-top. The Vice Admiral of each 
rticular ſquadron carries only 2 on his poop, 
E none on his main top; the Rear Admiral 
of each ſquadron catries only one on his poop. 
When the whole fleet carry their lights, the 


Rear Admiral carries 2 lights, the one hoiſted 
' 2 yard above the other on the enſign ſtaff; 


and if it be foul weather and dark night, 
every ſhip carries a light. 


LIGHTS (in Architefure) the opening of | 


doors, windows, and other places thro' which 

the light has paſſage. | 
LIGHTS (in Painting) thoſe parts of a 

piece that are illumined, or that lie open or 


Nh to the luminary, by which the piece 


is ſuppoſed to be enlightened, and which, for 

that reaſon, are painted in light, vivid co- 

lours. | \| | | 

_ LIGNES'CEXN'F (of lignum, L. wood) 

growing wooden, becoming wood, _ 
LIGURE (ſo called from its likeneſs to 

Ligurian amber) a precious ſtone, mentioned 


Exodus xviit 19. | 


A a" * dts 


* 


Var. 
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* LIKE'NESS (zelicney ye, Sax.) reſem- 
ance, 
To LIKE (of gelican or licean, Sax.) to 
approve of. C 
LIKE'LINESS, ' worthineſs to be liked, 
comelineſs ; alſo probability. 


probability. | 74S 
LILIA/CEOUS (iiliaceus, L.) of, pertain- 
ing to, or like lilies z of the lily kind, 
To LIMB (of lim, Sax.) to pull limb 
from limb. | | 
In LIMBO, in priſon, J. 
LIM'BUS (with Marherr.) the limb or nt- 
moſt edge of an aſtrolabe, or other mathe- 
matical inftrument, L, 5 
LIME Tree (with Botaniſtt) a tree bearing 
ſweet flowers, the linden or teyl - tree. 
 LIMEN'*TIUS (ef Iimen, L. a threſhold) 
the God of threſholds among the Romans, 


— 


the limits or bounds. | | 5 
LIMITS of a Planet (Aftron.) the greateſt 
excurfior or diflance from the ecliptick. 
LIMNIA*?DES, the nymphs of the lakes. 
' LYMOUS Gl l. full of mud. 
LIMP/NEss, Iimberneſs. 175 
LIMVPTTrüpE (limpitude, L.) clearneſs, 
pure neſs. | 8 — 


ture of an army drawn up for a battle; the 


allow, to prevent its being flanked. Theſe 
lines are, 1. the van; 2. the main body; 
. the rear, ; 


line, ſuppoſed to be drawn thro? the centre 


 £Equino&ial LINE (in Dialling) is the com- 
mon places, where the equinoctial and the 


another. | 
LINE (in Fencing) is that directly oppoſite 
to the adverfary, wherein the ſhoulders, the 
right arm and the ſword ſhould always be 


each other; and. in this poſition he is ſaid to 
be in line. 


ſtrokes or lines obſerved in the face, and 
forming the delicacy theredf; or that which 
| preſerves the reſemblance, and occaſions the 
relation of likeneſs or unlikeneſs to any other 


drawn out as it were in lines. | 
LINGU A'CIOUS (/inguax, L.) long- 
tongued, blabbing, talkative. | 
LINGUA'CIOQUSNESS talkativeneſs. 
LINT (of linen, Sax. or lintium, L.) fine 
linnen ſcraped to a fort of a tow. 
LINTER (in Anatomy) the inner rim of 
the ear, the ſame as Scapha, L. ? 
LINUM incombuftible (i. e, flax that will 


not be conſumed by burning) a mineral ſub- 
| | Nance 


LIK E'LIHOOD (of gelic-heaope, Sax.) 


LIMITARY (of limes, L.) belonging to 


LINES (in Milirary Art) fignify the poſ- 


front being extended as far as the ground will 


© LINE of the ue Syſygies ( Afron.) a right 
of the earth, and the real place of the ſun. 
plene of the dial do mutually interſect one 
found, and wherein allo the 2 feet are to be 


placed, at a foot and a half diſtance from 


LINEAMENTS (lineamenta, L.] fine 


face, or the features or proportion of the face, 
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Which a ſolid body is reduced into a liquid: 


4 E * 


ce of a whitiſh filver colour, and of a 
_— Nax conſiſting of ſmall threads 
or longitudinal fibres, endued with that ad- 
mirable property of refiſting fire, and remain- | 
ing unconſumed in the moſt intenſe heat. It 
is called alſo Amianthus and Aſbeſios, See 
Incombuſtible Cloth. : | 

LFON (leo, L. t, Gr.) a wild creature, 

- accounted the king of beaſts z bis hair is ſhag- 
gy, and inclines to a reddiſh or deep yellow 
colour; the fore-part of his head or face is 
of a form inclining to ſquare, his eyes large 
and fierce, his noſe flat, his mouth wide, the 
neck (if a male) covered with a buſhy mane, 
his belly ſlender 3 his legs and thighs large and 
nervous, his tail large, long and very ftrong ; 
kis fore-feet have 5 claws, his hind- feet 4; 
his tongue is ſharp and armed with 2 rows of 
rugged points like nails, with which he licks 
or tears his meat off the bones; he ſtales and 
ingenders backwards, the lioneſs or female 
has no mane. gn | 

A Lion being looked upon as the king of 
beaſts, is eſteemed the moſt magnanimous, 
the moſt generous, the moſt bold, and the 
moſt fierce of all four-footed beaſts; and 
therefore has been choſen by heralds, to re- 
preſent the greateſt heroes, who have been 
endued with theſe qualities. | 

The Lion ( Emblematically) is uſed to repre- 
ſent vigilancy 3 ſome being of opinion, that 
he never ſleeps. And he alſo repreſents com- 
mand and monarchical dominion: and alſo the 
magnanimity of majeſty, at once exerciſing 
awe and clemency, ſubduing thoſe that reſiſt, 
and ſparing thoſe that ſubmit, | 


 LIQUABILIITY capableneſs of being 
* ABLENESS \ melted. | 
NEST ION 2 (with Apothecaries) 
LIQUEFAC/TION S an operation, by 


or the action of fire or heat on fat, fuſible 
bodies, which puts their parts into motion, 
 LIQUEFYABLE (Iiguabilis, of /iguefio, L.) 
capable or eaſily to be melted. | 


LIQUES'CENTNESS (of /iqueſcens, L.) 


aptneſs to melt. | 

LIQU'ID Exec, and Debts, are ſuch as 
are not really exiſting ; but ſuch as there can 
be no diſpute about. weed „„ 
_ LIQU!IDNESS (of ligzidus, L.) liquid 
quality; the property of Faidity or quality of 
yetting other bodies immerged in it. 
LIQUIDS (wiih Pb:loſophers) ſuch bodies 


which have all the properties of fluidity ; the 
ſmall parts of which are ſo figured and diſ- 
poſed, that they ſtick to the ſurface of ſuch 


ies as are dipt in them; which is uſually 
called wetting. e 
_ LIQU/IDATED- (/iguidatus, L.) made 
moiſt or clear; alſo ſpoken of bills made cur- 
rent or payable ; payed off, cleared. 
_ LIQUIDA'TION, an aſcertainment of 
ſome dubious or diſputable ſum; or of the 


11 


LIQUIDATION (in Trade) the order and 


method which a trader endeavours to eſtabliſſi 
in his affairs. U | 
LISIE'RE (in Fortification) the ſame as 


Berme or Foreland. 5 * 
LIST'LESNESS (g. lufliefneſs) want of 
will or inclination. ' - 5 | 
LIST'ED (of lex or leſiere, F.) having or 
being made of, or reſembling the liſt of cloth, 
Milton, | | 


LISTENING (hlypzan, Sax.) is faid to be 


performed by extending or bracing the tympa- 
num of the ear, which puts it into fuch a con- 
dition, as that it will be more affeQed by any 
tremulous motion of the external air. 
To enter the LISTS (of /ice, a liſt) is to 
engagein a fight or diſpute, 5 3 
LIT IAN (of Masa, Gr.) a general 
ſupplication or prayer, ſung or ſaid in 
churches; eſpecially one in the common pray- 
er book of the church of England, appointed 
to be ſaid or ſung on certain days, 
_ LIT'ERALNESS {of /iteralis, L.) the be- 
ing ac ꝛording to the letter, 


LYTHARGE (of 9e, a ſtone, and 


d gyuęog, Gr. ſilver) a ſort of ſcum or droſs 


that ariſes from the purifying of gold and 


ſilver with lead, the common ſort is only the 
lead itſelf, blown by the blaſts of very large 
bellows off the tefts in refining furnaces, 
where they are extracting filver out of lead; 
which is effected in the following manner, 


Having duly prepared the teſt, and ſet it 


into the furnace, and the lead defigned to be 
refined, having firſt been aſſay d, it is put in- 
to the teſt by degrees, and then melted or fuſed 
by a ſtrong fire blowa with bellows, upon 
which it runs down upon the middle of the 
teſt, and the bellows being kept continually 


blowing, the upper part is forced out at a hole 
in the oppoſite fide of the furnace in the mean 


time ; the filver ſeparates, and ſettles itſelf in 
the center of the teſt ; and the lead that ig 


blown off falls into the kiln or hole under the. | 


furnace, and becomes a ſort of large grained 


powder, ſomething like coarſe ſaw-duſt, and of 


a colour inclining to red or yellow ; by this 


operation about one pound in forty of the lead 


evaporates. i: i | 
LITHE/NESS (li denerre, Sax.) ſupple- 
neſs, limberneſs. e a 


LIT HOT DES (a:$083;;, Gr.) the bone 
of the temples, which in the upper part to- 


ward the ſagittal ſuture, is equally circum 
ſcrided with the ſcaly agglutinations; but be- 
hind with the parts or additions of the ſuture 
lambdoides and the ſixth ſeam, which ſevere 

the lower parts thereof from the Sphenoides, 


and the fore- part from the upper jaw. 


LITIG!IOUSNESS (of /it:gioſus, L.) con- 
tentiouſneſs, delight in law ſuits. 

LIT'ORAL Shells (with Nazuraliſts) ſuck 
ſea ſhells Which are always found near the 
ſhore, and never far off in the deep. E 


reſpeQive pretenſions which two perſons may 
have to the ſame liquid or clear ſum. 


LITO'TES (among R&caricians) a figure, 
| when 
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when leſs is ſpoken than is dengel, 1 as Ido 
not deſpiſe, inſtead of, I take delight in. I 
cannot praiſe Far which implies, I have juſt 

ounds to diſpraiſe. I cannot praiſe you enough, 
I ſhall never be able to make you amends. 
To LIT'TER (of litiere, F.) to ſpread 
ſtraw for beaſts to lys down on; alſo to throw 
things about an houſe. 

LITUITS Skin (in Heraldry) that fur 
which conſiſts of one colour alone, is white, 
and in doubling is taken for this ſkin. 

LIT/TLE (lixel, Sax.) ſmall, | 

_ LITURGY (Alzpyia, Gr. liturgie, F.) 
form of prayers, formulary of publick. de- 
votions. 

The Engliſh LITURGY was firſt compos'd, 
approy'd and confirm'd by parliament in the 
year 1548, and the offices for morning and 
evening are till in the ſame form that they 

were put in at firſt ;'except that there was no 
confeſſion nor abſolution ; ; the office begin- 
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mandments were omitted in the communion 
ſervice ; the offertory was made of bread and 
wine mixt with water, and in the prayer for 
the church of Chriſt, thanks were given to 
God for his wonderful grace declared in his 
ſaints, the bleſſed Virgin, patriarch, prophet 
_ apoſtles and martyrs ; and they commended the 
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eace. 
? Liturgies are Jifferent, according to the dif- 
| ferent nations and religions in the world, 
LIT Uus (with Medaiifts) a ſtaff uſed by 
een in form of a croſier. 
To LIVE (Sea Term) is to endure the ſea. 
LIVELINESS (li felicnerpe, WR vi- 
vaciouſneſs, &c. 
ILIVE-long, an herb. 


Ha: the head) a way ef living. 
To fland at LIVERY, is to be kept at live- 
ry ſtables, 

LIVERY (in Deed) is when the Feoffer 
takes the ring of the door, or a twig, or a 
turf of land, and delivers it to the Feoffee, in 
the name of the Scizin of the land. 

" LIVERY (in Law) is when the Feoffer 
fays to the F. 


fo you and to your heirs, and therefore enter 
cordingly. 
blueneſs. 


or dead bluiſh colours in any part of the body, 
cauſed by a ſtroke or blow, L. 
LIXIVIATE Salts (with Chymiſts' the 
fixed falts of piants, drawn by calcining the 
plant, and then making a lye of aſhes and 
water. 
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ning with the Lord's prayer, and the ten com- 


* faints departed to the mercy of God and 


 LIVE!LIHOOD (of lize and EY | 


Feeffee, being in the view of the 
| houſe or land, I give you yonder houſe and land 


into the ſame, and take paſſelſion of it ac- 
LIV/IDNESS (of laid, L.) black 3 1 
LI VOR with Surgeons) a kind of leaden 


LIZ'ARD (Ii garde, F. lacerta, L. )a lit- 
tle creeping creature, of a * en colon, much 4. 


. * : 8 * 
280 


like an evet, bt larger, very common ia 
. Ttaly and other hot countries. | 
LOAD'STONE (prob. of la dan, to lead, 
and pzan, Sax, a ſtone, g...d, leading- fon) 
is digged out of iron mines; che virtues of it 
are. 

7. That when it is in a free poſition, with- 
out any thing to hinder it, it will direct itſelf 
to the pole of the world. 

2. It will draw another loddftone to itfelf, 
and ſometimes alſo will repel it. 

3. By being touch'd with iron, it com- 
municates toit not only the virtue, which it- 


| ſelf has of pbinting to the poles of the world, 


but alſo that vii tue by which it attracts iron; z 
ſo that ten or a dozen needles, or as many 
buckles, may be made to hang tcgether like 
a chain. 

A loadſtone being mate thoroughly hot in 
the fire, loſes its attractive virtue. 

Some authors write, that by the help of the 
magnet or loadſtone, perſons may . communis 
cate their minds to a friend at a great diftance ; 
as ſuppoſe one to be at London, and the other 
at Paris, if each of them have a circular al- 


needle touched with one magnet, then at the 
ſame time that the needle at London was 
moved, that at Paris would move in the like 
manner, provided each party had ſecret notes 
for dividing words, and the obſervation was 
made at a ſet hour, either of the day or of 
the night ; and when one party would inform 
the other of any matter, he is to move the 
needle to thoſe letters that will form the 
words, that will declare what he would have 
the other know, and the other needle will 
move in the ſame manner. This may be done 
reciprocally. 


nature. 
LOATH (lad, Sax.) unwilling, anten 
not ready, not inclined. 

To pardon willing, and to puniſh loth; 
| You ftrike with one hand, but you heal 

with both; 

Lifting up all that proſtrate lie, you grieve, 

| You cannot make the dead again to live. 


As ſome faint * Randing on the ſhore, 
Firſt views the torrent he would venture 

„ *0'er'; 
And then his inn upon the farther ound, 
Loth to wade through L and lot ber to g0 

| round: 
Then dipping in his taff dork trial . 
; How op it is; 3 _ hghing, x01 it back, 
Dryden. 


To LOATH. Wo To, baue, to look on 
wich abhorrence. 
How am IL cavght with an unwarry oath, 


Not to reveal the lecret wich 1 heath ! 
W, aller. 
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phabet, like the dial-plate of a clock, and a 


LOAMINESS, fulneſs of loam, „or loam 
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Why do I ſtay within this hated place, high grounds, by ſinking deep wells, call'd 00 
ö Where every object ſhocks my loathing | ſhafts. See Stream ⁊oorbt. | WW 
. Rowe,  LODG/ING (of zelozian, Sax. or loger, Wl 
t 2. To conſider with the diſguſt of ſatiety. F.) a place of habitation or repoſe for a. 1 
Our appetite is extinguiſhed with the ſatiſ- time. | . Wl 
. faction, and is ſucceeded by /oathing and fatie- LOGARITH'MICK Spiral (with Ma- 1 
f 89 ' Roger's Sermons. | them.) is a ſort of Spiral line, which may be 00 
LOBES (with Botan.) the diviſion of the | conceived to be formed much after the man- fig 
; bulk of ſeeds, which uſually conſiſts of two | ner with other ſpirals. As ſuppoſing the radi- 1000 
parts, as is plainly ſeen in beans, peas, & c. | us of a circle to move uniformly through the 10 
5 LOIBULE (Anat.) a little lobe. circumference, while a certain point moves Wil 
. LO'!CAL Problem (with Matbemat.) is ſuch | from the extremity of this radius towards the * 
a an one as is capable of an infinite number of | center, with a motion retarded in a geome- 1 
; different ſolutions, as where the point which | trical proportion; the mark of this point will 114 
' zs to ſolve the problem may be indifferently form the logarithmical ſpiral. 4 
d taken within a certain extent, 7. e. any where, [| LOGICAL Diviſios, is an oration; or . 
in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane or | ſpeech, explaining a thing part by part. bj 
1 figure, &c. which is termed a geometrical LO/GICALNESS, argumentativeneſs, the Fl 
Locus, and the problem is ſaid to be a local cr | being according to the rules of logick. 14 
e indeterminate one, wa po LOGUCIAN, one ſkilled in the art of — 14 
. - LOCAL Cuſtoms, are thoſe peculiar to ſome | logick, PE ng | 4 
: lorſhip or other diſtrict, and not agreeable to LO/GICK. (An of 15y©-, Gr.) is the 1 
r the general cuſtoms of the county. | art of guiding our reaſon in the knowledge of 1 
- © LOICALNESS, the being ol a thing in a | things; as well for our own inſtruction, as 0 
3 place. | Ithat of others, It conſiſts in the reflection hi | 
e LOCK (of a river) is a place where a cur- which men have made on the four principal As 
$ rent or ſtream is ſtopp'd by flood-gates, or to | operations of the mind, wiz. conceiving, judg- #4 | 
reſerve a quantity of water in a canal or | ing, reaſoning and diſpoſing, | D pl 
$ reſervoir, to ſwell and increaſe the natural] LOGODZE'DALY (logodædalia, L. of. Ml 
; depth and courſe of the river; and render it | x5y©-, Gr, a word, and Daedalus) a goodly 
f fitter for the bringing down loaded barges, | ſhew and flouriſh of words, without much 
1 lighters, &c, „ | "mam. 5 _ 
e LOCK, an humorous word for chance, as j LOGODZE'/DALIST (hgodadalus, of 
; he flands a queer Lock, i. e. he has but an | noyodaiTan©®-, Gr.) an inventor or forger of 
6 indifferent ch anette. | new words, and ſtrange terms.” 
1 LOCK (with thieves) a perſon who buys | LOGOGRTIPHE (of à% ,, a word, and 


[ 813 


or receives their ſtolen goods. | ve, Gr. a net) a kind of ſymbol or riddle 
LOCKS {for Horſes) are pieces of leather |. propos'd to ſtudents for a ſolution, in order to 
about the breadth of two fingers, turned round | exerciſe and improve the mind. It is for the 
and ſtuffed on the infide, to prevent their | moſt part ſome equivocal alluſion, which be- 
| hurting the paſterns, about which they are | ing taken literally, fignifies ſomething quite 
_ clapp'd, 5 | 5 „ <8 different from what is intended by it. „ | 
_ LO!CUS Primarius, i. e. the primary LOIMOG'/RAPHER (of Xoyudy, a peſti- 
place (with Philoſ.) is that part of the abſolute | lences. ygaqw, Gr. to deſcribe) one who writes 
and immoveable ſpace of extended capacity to | about, cr deſcribes peſtilences. | 
teceive all bodies, which a particular individu- LONCHIITES, a comet, which bears re- 
al body takes up. : PR: ſemblance to a lance or ſpear; the head being 
LOCUS Secundarius, i. e. the ſecundary | of an oval form, the ſtream of its rays or the 
place (with Phil.) is that apparent and ſenſi- tail being long, thin, and pointed at the end, 
dle place, in which we determine a body to be | LONG-Fointed (ſpoken of a Horſe) is one 
placed, with reſpect to other adjoining or | whoſe paſtern is ſlender and pliant, 
neighbouring bodies, . I LONG WORT, the herb Angelica. 
+ LOCUS Geometricus, a line by which an LONGITU'DINAL, extended length- 
indeterminate problem is ſolved, Thus if a | wiſe. = | 5 
right line ſuffice for the conſtruction of the | Keep your LOOF, is a direction to the man 
equation, it is called Locus ad rectum; if a cir- | at the helm to keep the ſhip near the wind. 
cle, Locus ad circulum; if añ ellipſis, Locus ad | LOOF Tackle (in a ſhip) a ſmall tackle 
Ellipſum, &c. on 2 ſerving to lift all ſmall weights in and out 
LO!/CUST (leufta, L.) a miſchievous in- | of a ſhip, | 
ſect, that eats up and ſpoils all green plants, A LOOK, a caſting the eye, beholding, 
LODE'MERGE (in the laws of Oleron) | ſeeing; a form of cour.tenance, as an angry 
dhe ſkill or art of navigation. | look. : | 
_ _ LODE-WORKS (in the ftannaries or tin LOOP (in the Tron Works) about three 
mines in Cornwall) works performed in the ! quarters of a hundred weight of iron, melred 
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when leſs is ſpoken than is PITT L as Id 
not deſpiſe, inſtead of, I take delight in, 7 

cannot praiſe Pa, which implies, 
| p 


have juſt 
ounds to diſpraiſe. I cannot praiſe you enough, 
ſhall never be able to make you amends. 
To LIT'TER (of litiere, F.) to ſpread 


ſtraw for beaſts to lys down on; alſo to throw 


things about an houſe. 

LITUITS Skin (in Heraldry) that fur 
which conſiſts of one colour alone, is white, 
and in doubling is taken for this ſkin, 

LITITLE (lirel, Sax.) ſmall, 


_ LITURGY (Xilepyia, Gr. liturgie, F. ) 
form of prayers, formulary of publick. de- 


votions. 
The Engliſh LITURGY was firſt compos'd, 
approy'd and confirm'd by parliament in the 


year 1548, and the offices for morning and 


evening are ſtill in the ſame form that they 


were put in at firſt ;' except that there was no 


confeflion nor. abſolution; the office begin- 
ning with the Lord's prayer, and the ten com- 
mandments were omitted in the communien 


' ſervice ; the offertory was made of bread and 


wine mixt with water, and in the prayer for 


the church of Chriſt, thanks were given to 


God for his wonderful grace declared in his 


laints, the bleſſed Virgin, patriarch, prophet 


apoſtles and martyrs ; and they commended the 


ſaints departed to the mercy of God and 
peace. 


Liturgies are different, according to the dif- 


| ferent nations and religions in the world. 


LIT/UUS (with Medai/ts) a ſtaff uſed by 


augurs in form of a croſier. 


ToLIVE (Sea Term) is to endure the ſea. 

LIVELINESS (lipejenerre, Sas.) Vi- 
vaciouſneſs, Sec. | | | | 

LIVE-long, an herb. | | 
 LIVE'LIHOOD (of li I and hea Tod, 
Sax. the head) a way cf living. | 

To fland at LIVERY, is to be kept at live- 
ry ſtables, 

LIVERY (in Deed) is ; when the Proffer 


takes the ring of the door, or a twig, or a 
turf of land, and delivers it to the Feoffee, in | 


the name 1 the Scigin of the land. 


LIVERY (in Law) is when the Fes r 
fays to the Feoffee, being in the view of the 


houſe or land, I give you yonder houje and land 


to you and to your heirs, and therefore enter 
into the ſame, and take poſſeſſion of it ac- | 


cordingly. 


LIV/IDNESS (of lividus, L.) black and 


| blueneſs. 
LI'VOR with Surgeons) a kind of leaden 


or dead bluiſh colours in any part of the body, 


cauſed by a ſtroke or blow, L. 


LIXIVIATE Saits (with Chymiſts' the | 


fixed falts of piants, drawa by calcining the 
plant, and then making a lye of aſhes and 
Water. 


' LIZ'ARD (lizarde, F. lac certa, L.) leb 
tle creeping creature, of a green colour, much 
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like an evet, but larger, very common is 


. Traly and other hot countries. 


LOADH STONE (prob. of la dan, to lead, 


| and zan, Sax. a ſtone, 9. 4, leading- -ſtone) 


is digged out of iron mines; the virtues of it 


: are, 


1. That when it is in a free poſition, with- 
out any thing to hinder it, it will direct itſelf 
to the pole of the world. 

2. It will draw another loddftone to itfelf, 
and ſometimes alſo will repel it. 

3. By being touch'd with iron, it com- 
municates tot not only the virtue, which it- 
ſelf has of pointing to the poles of the world, 


| but alſo that viitue by which it attracts iron; ; 


ſo that ten or a dozen needles, or as many 
buckles, may be made to hang tcgether like 
a chan. 

A loadſtone being made thoroughly hot i in 
the fire, loſes its attractive virtue. 

Some authors write, that by the help of the 
magnet or loadſtone, perſons may communis 
cate their minds to a friend at a great diſtance; 

as ſuppoſe one to be at London, and the other 
at Paris, if each of them have a circular al- 
phabet, like the dial- plate of a clock, and a 
needle touched with one magnet, chen at the 
ſame time that the needle at London was 
moved, that at Paris would move in the like 
manner, provided each party had ſecret notes 


| for dividing words, and the obſervation was 


made at a ſet hour, either of the day or of 


the night; and when one party would inform 


the other of any matter, he is to move the 
needle to thoſe letters that will form the 


| words, that will declare what he would have 


| move in the ſame manner, 
reciprocally. 


| 


_ ˙—— 


the other know, and the other needle will 
This may. be done 


LOAMINESS, fulneſs of loam, „or r 
nature. 
LOATH (lad, 3 ) unwilling, didliking 
not ready, not inclined, 
To pardon willing, and to puniſh Joth ; 
You ſtrike with one hand, but you heal 
with both; 
Lifting up all that proſtrate lie, you grieve, 
You cannot make the dead again to live. 
Waller. 


| As forme faint ee ſtanding on the ſhore, 


"Firſt views the torrent he would venture 
er 

And then his inn upon the farther ground, 
Loth to wade through, and lother to 90 

round: 
Then dipping i in his Raf 100 trial 05 
en n it is; 3 and, Gghing, pulls it back. 
match Dryaen. 


To LOATH. 1. To hate, to. look on 
with abhorrence. 
How am 1 cavght. with an unwarry oath, 
Not to reveal the | ſecret hh 1 leath ! 
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LO 
Why do I ſtay within this hated place, 
Where every object ſhocks my loathing 
eyes? Nove. 
2, To conſider with the diſguſt of ſatiety. 
Our appetite is extinguiſhed with the ſatiſ- 


faction, and is ſucceeded by loathing and ſatie - 


ty. Roger's Sermons. 
LOBES (with Botan.) the diviſion of the 

bulk of ſeeds, which uſually conſiſts of two 

parts, as is plainly ſeen in beans, peas, &c, 
LO/BULE (Anat.) a little lobe. 


LOCAL. Problem (with Mathemat.) is ſuch | 


an one as is capable of an infinite number of 
different ſolutions, as where the point which 
is to ſolve the problem may be indifferently 


taken within a certain extent, 7. e. any where, 
in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane or 


figure, &c. which is termed a geometrical 
Locus, and the problem is ſaid to be a local cr 
tndeterminate one, | 

LOCAL Cuſtoms, are thoſe peculiar to ſome 
lorſhip or other diſtrict, and not agreeable to 


the general cuſtoms of the country. 


+ LOICALNESS, the being ol a thing in a 

lace, | | | 
g LOCK (of a river) is a place Where a cur- 
rent or ſtream is ſtopp'd by flood- gates, or to 


reſerve a quantity of water in a canal or 
reſervoir, to ſwell and increaſe the natural 


depth and courſe of the river; and render it 
fitter for the bringing down loaded barges, 
lighters, &c | | 


' LOCK, an humorous word for chance, as | 
he fands a queer Lock, i. e. he has but an 
indifferent chance. | 


LOCK (with thieves) a perſon who buys 
or receives their ſtolen goods. OP 
LOCKS (for Horſes) are pieces of leather 


about the breadth of two fingers, turned round 


and ſtuffed on the inſide, to prevent their 
hurting the paſterns, about which they are 
clapp'd, | 1 | . : ; | : g 
LO'CUS Primarius, i. e. the primary 
place (with Philoſ.) is t hat part of the abſolute 
and immoveable ſpace of extended capacity to 


al body takes uß. | | 
LOCUS Secundarius, i. e. the ſecnndary 


teceive all bodies, which a particular individu- 


place (with Phil.) is that apparent and ſenſi- 


ble place, in which we determine a body to be 


placed, with reſpect to other adjoining or 


neighbouring bodies. | 
* LOCUS Geometricus, a line by which an 
indeterminate problem is ſolved, Thus if a 


right line ſuffice for the conſtruction of the 
equation, it is called Locus ad rectum; if a cir- 


cle, Locus ad circulum; if añ ellipſis, Locus ad 
Ellipſum, &c. | | | 


LO!CUST (locufta, L.) a miſchievous in- 


ſect, that eats up and ſpoils all green plants, 


LODE'MERGE (in the laws of Oleron) 
dhe ſkill or art of navigation. 
— LODE-WORKS (in the ftannaries or tin 
mines in Cornwall) works performed in the 


| of a ſhip, 


+ x 


high grounds, by finking deep wells, call'q 


ſhafts. See Stream works. 

LODGING (of zelozian, Sax. or loper, 
F.) a place of habiration or repoſe for a 
time. : 

LOGARITHMICK Spiral (with Ma- 
them.) is a ſort of Spiral line, which may be 
conceived to be formed much after the man- 
ner with other ſpirals. As ſuppoſing the radi- 
us of a circle to move uniformly through the 
circumference, while a certain point moves 
from the extremity of this radivs towards the 
center, with a motion retarded in a geome- 


form the logarithmical ſpiral. _ BS 

| LOGICAL Dimifio», is an oration) or 

ſpeech, explaining a thing part by part. 
LO/CICALNESS, argumentativeneſs, the 

being according to the rules of logick. 

_ LOGVCIAN, one ſkilled in the art of 

logick. _ 5 e 
LO'GICE (>Moyix7 of 15y©», Gr.) is the 

art of guiding our reaſon in the knowledge of 

things; as well for our own inſtruction, as 

that of others. 6 


ing, reaſoning and diſpoſing, 


 LOGODZ'DALIST (Leda, of 
Moyodaitan©®-, Gr.) an inventor of forger of 
new words, and ſtrange terms. 1 


propos'd to ſtudents for a ſolution, in order to 
exerciſe and improve the mind. It is for the 


different from what is intended by it. 
LOIMOG'RAPHER (of Aoi, a peſti- 


about, cr deſcribes peſtilences. | 
LONCHITES, a comet, which bears re- 


of an oval form, the ftream of its rays or the 
tail being long, thin, and pointed at the end, 
LONG-Fointed (ſpoken of a Horſe) is one 
whoſe paſtern is ſlender and pliant. Ns, 
LONG WORT, the herb Angelica. 
wiſe, | | . 
Keep your LOOF, is a direction to the man 
at the helm to keep the ſhip near the wind. 
LOOF Tackle (in a ſhip) a ſmall tackle 
ſerving to lift all ſmall weights in and out 
A LOOK, a caſting the eye, beholding, 
ſeeing; a form of cour.tenance, as an angry 
look. | 
LOOP (in the Tron Works) about three 


] quarters of a hundred weight of iron, melted 


. | and 


trical proportion; the mark of this point will 


t rs, It conſiſts in the reflection 
which men have made on the four principal 
operations of the mind, wiz. conceiving, judg- 


 LOGOD ZA'DALY (lopgodedalia, L. of. 
X5y©-, Gr. a word, and Dædalus) a goodly 
ſhew and flouriſh of words, without much 
matter. 1 


LOGOGRILPHE (of %-, a word, and 
veich d., Gr. a net) a kind of ſymbol or riddle 


moſt part ſome equivocal alluſion, which be- 
ing taken literally, ſignifies ſomething quite 


lence, yeaqw, Gr. to deſcribe) one who writes 


ſemblance to a lance or ſpear; the head being 


LONGITU'DINAL, extended length- 
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and broken off from a ſow, in the fire of the 

finer . ; 75 , 
Sbingling tbe LOOP, is the breaking off 

this loop from the fow, and working it into a 


bloom. 


LOOSE Strife, willow herb or willow- 
weed, which is ſo called by country people, 


| becauſe there goes a tradition of it, that if it be 


held to cattle whea fighting, it will part them. 
LO A'CIOUSNESS (g tas, L.) talk- 
els. | : f 
LORD in Groſs (being a private perſon) is 

when a man makes a gift in tail of his lands, 
to hold of him and dies, his heir is ſaid to 
Have but a ſeignory or lordſhip in groſs. 
LORD, a mock word or name given to 
men or boys, who are hunch-back' d. 


LORD (with Afro/ogers) that planet that 
| Has moſt teſtimonies of fortitude in a revo- 
lutional figure. | 


| 


LORD of tbe year (with Aftrologers) the 


planet that has the greateſt ſtrength in a figure 


of a perſons nativity, and ſo becomes the prin- 
Cipal es of his temperament, man- 
ners affeions, Cc. called thence Lord of the 


Gemture, | 


_ LORET'TO, is ſeated upon an eminence, | 

about a league and half from the gulf of Venice. 
| The Roman Catbolicls believe that the chapel | 
is that which was the houſe of the Virgin 


Mary at Nazareth, and that it was brought to 
that place by angels. | 


Then tell us, that the Chrifians being 
driven out of Paliſtine, about the year 1291; 


this houſe whole, except the foundation, was 
taken up by angels and brought to Dalmatia, 


which is about $00 leagues from Nazereth, 


and about midnight was ſet upon an hill, 
which was the cauſe of great admiration; 


while it ſtood there the miniſter of a neigh- 
bouring place called St. George os ry had a 


revelation that this was the chapel of Naza- 
reth, upon which the governor ſending four 
perſons of character to Nazareth, to exa- 


mine into the truth of the fact; they at their 


return affirmed that they had meaſured the 


foundation of the walls, and they anſwered ex- 
gaàctly to the meaſure of the chapel, and that 
the chapel had diſappeared that very day at 


Nazareth, on which it was firſt ſeen in 


| Dalmatia, | ; 2 
This chapel having ſtood three years. and 
feven months in Dalmatia, was in the year 


1294 taken up again by angels, and tranſ- 
planted over the Adriatick ſea, in length 150 


miles, and ſet down in a wood belonging to 


one Lauretta, and that after it had ſtood there 
eight months it had another remove te an 
eminence, 'at about the diſtance of a league 


and ha f, and placed upon ground that belong- 


ed to two brothers, who each claimed the 
property of the chapel; and to put an end to 


this diſpute the angels about four months af- 
ter gave it another remove to the place where. 


it now ſtands. 


15 8 | 


| The treaſure and wealth of this chapel is 
ſaid to be ineſtimable, there are continually 
ten golden lamps and 40 filver ones burning: 
an infinite number of jewels, golden angels, 
"_P of ſapphire, crowns ſet with diamewls, 
nd an inconceivable quantity of maſſy gold. 
LO'REY, an article in Se chamber of ac. 
counts in France, which ordains, that if a 
combat be accepted, and afterwards taken up 
by the conſent of the lord of the fee, each of 
the parties ſhall pay 2 8. 6d. and the party 
overcome forfeit 112 ſhillings. 
LOR'/IMERS 2 (prob. of - /orum, L. a 
LOR'INERS { thong or bridle) a com- 
pany of artificers, who make horſe bits, ſpurs, 
Sc. and other things for horſes, 985 
LORIM ERS, were in- 
cor porated about the year 
1488, and are a maſter, 
two wardens, about 50 aſ- 
aſtants, and no livery. 
Their armorial enſigns 
are azure on a chevron 
argent between three cur- | 
bits or, as many boffes 8 
ſable. Their hall is on London-avall. 
LOSS (of lean, Sax. to looſe) loſing, 


| damage. 


whitiſh, 


— 


ciently impoſed on thoſe that committed a- 
dultery or fornication, 


 LOTH'SOMNESS ( ta$ianpom, Sas.) 
hatefulneſs, nauſeouſneſs. | 


| of a kind between a bath and a fomentation, 
uſed to waſh the head or any part affected. 
LOT TERM (lozrenia, Sax. lotterie, F.) 


a play of chance, in the nature of a bank, 


wherein are put tickets for ſums of money, 
mixt with many more blank tickers, which 


venture, each perſon bas the value of the lot 
drawn to the number of his ticket, There 


after the ſame manner, 
. LO'VAGE, an herb, | 


mankind ; but the moraliſts tell us, muſt 


| cure baſe and unworthy fuel to its flames, 
nor hinder the exerciſe of other duties. 

Family of LOVE, a ſect which ſprang vs 
firſt in Holland, but atterwards appeared in 
England, in the year 15803 ard under the 
pretence and ſhew of great ſanRity, gained 
proſelytes among the common people; and in 
order to appear the more particular, they uſed 
many odd and out of the way expreſſions; 
ſome of their opinions were, That none were 
elect, but thoſe that were admitted into their 
family; and that it was lawful for them te 
| | | Fs 


— LOTE Tree (lates, L. Maids, Gr.) a tree, 
} bearing broad jagged leaves, full of veins, 
the upper part being green, and the other 


LO'FHERWIT, a penalty or fine an- 
| LO'TIONS (in Med.) remedies that are 
tickets being mixt together, and drawn at 4 


are alſo lotteries of goods, which are much 


LOVE (in Erhbicks, is a friendly motion to 


not be thrown away on an ill object, nor pro- 


ſfacear | 


to an unt ruth before @ mag frate, for 
"their own conveniency, or b, fore any other per- 
on who was not in their ſociety, 
Theſe notions were maintained and ſpread 
in books written in Dutch, and afterwards 
were tranſlated into Engliſh, entitled, The 
Goſpel Kingdom, Documental Sentences. The 
| Prophecy of the Spirit of Lowe; and the pub- 
 lifring of the Peace upon Barth, by H. N. 
who, tho' a long time concealed, was at laſt 
found to be one Henry Nichols of London, 
who affirmed that he did partake of God, and 
God of his human nature; theſe books were 


burnt by order of queen EIixabeth, who uſing | 


| alſo ſome ſeverities towards the profeſſors, 
they dwindled away. | 1 
LOVE Socame, a grinding of corn at their 
ford's mill freely, out of love to their lord. 
' LOVE, the name of a certain flower. | 
LOVE Apple, a root in Spain, that inclines 
to a violet colour, 5 | 
LOVELINESS (lupian, to love, Sax.) : 
amiableneſs, qualities of mind or body that 
excite love, | 
When I approach 
Her levelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 
That what ſhe wills to do, or fray, | 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt, 
4 = | | | Milt. Par. Loft. 
If there is ſuch a native /ovelineſs in the ſex, 
as to make them victorious when they are in 
the wrong, how reſiſtleſs is their power when 
they are on the fide of truth? Addiſon. 


* 


LOVE-LORN, forſaken of one's love. 4 


The love-lorn nightingale 


Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well. | 


OS Milton, 

LOVELY, amiable; exciting love. 85 
The flowers that it had preſs'd 

_ Appeared to my view, 


That in the meadows grew. 


The fair 1 


With cleanly powder dry their hair; ; 
And round their /ovely breaſt and head 
Freſh flow'rs their mingl'd odours ſhed. 

N | 12 Prior. 
LOWER, a tunnel in the roof or top of 
the houſe to avoid ſmoke. l 


LOUND (lound, Sax.) Ggnifies a plain a- 


mong trees. | $4 

LOU'SY (luyig, Sax.) infeſted with lice. 

LOU'SINESS, louſy condition, a being in- 
feſted with lice. | 

LOW-CQUNTRIES, ſeveral provinces of 
Germany, lying next the ſea, which by time 
and great pains have been much enlarged by 
damming and banking out the ſea, aud the 
great rivers, the Rhine, the Scheld, the Meuſe 
and the Il, more and more by degrees, to 


prevent their inundations, which are the moſt 
threatening when the north-weſt wind drives 
violently upon the coaſt, when the rivers over- 


| uncertain, not concluſive; as a /ubricious 


4 I Hope, a lubricious Argument, &c, 
More freth and /ovcly than the reſt, | | 


Denbam, | 


| or ſpeculation in philoſophy, phyſick, &c. 


| lit, altho* he is ill treated. 


flow their banks, and when the tides of the 


new and full moon happen at the ſame time; 
when theſe three circumſtances happen toge- 
ther, the waters ſwell ſo as to threaten the 
deſtruction of the whole country, 


And accordingly great damages have been , 


done at times by inundations, ſuch as could 
never be repaired ; the Jaſt great one happened 
in the year 1682, when the ſeveral damages 
in all the provinces were computed at 100 mil- 
lions; and by which the prince of Orange loft 
an eſtate of c0000 crowns per annum. 
LOW'ING (of hlo pan, Sax.) bellowing 
like a cow, So. 85 | 
LOWR'ING (boeren, Dut.) frowning, look 
ing ſour or grim, alſo beginning to be over- 
caſt with clouds. | f 
LOW-WINES (with Diſtillers) are the 


whole quantity of ſpirit, weak, and ſmall, 


mix'd together, 


LOY'AL (ſpoken of a Horſe) a horſe is 
ſaid to be loyal, who freely bends all his force 


in oheying and performing any manage he is 
put to; and does not defend himſelf, nor re- 


LOY'ALNESS (loyaure, F.) fidelity, fait - 


fulneſs; eſpecially to a ſovereign prince or 


ſtate. 


To LOY?TER, to tarry, to ſtand trifing, 


to ſpend time idly, 


LOZ'ENGE, a ſquare cake made of pre- 
ſerved heebs, in the ſhape of a diamond cut, 


or quarrel of glaſs. 


a figure, the two oppoſite an- 

gles of which are acute, and 
the other obtuſe, as in the fi- 
Ek gure. oy | 
LUBRI'CIOUS (lubricus, L.) ſlippery, 


LUBRI'CIOUSNESS (lubricitas, L.) ſlip- 
perineſs, uncertainty, fickleneſs 
LU/CENT (lucens, L.) bright, ſhining. 
LU CERN, a wild beaſt in Riſſia, almoſt 
as big as a wolf, the ſkin of which has a very 


rich fur, of colour between red and brown, 
and ſomething mailed like a cat, intermixed 
| with black ſpots. Te 


LU'CID Intervals, the fits or paroxyſms 
of mad perſons, wherein the phrenſy leaves 
them in poſſeſſion of their reaſon. . 

LU'/CIDNESS (luciditas, L.) brightneſs, 

LUCIFER (with Afrcnomers) the bright 
ſtar Venus, which in a morning goes before 


the ſun, and appears at the break of day, 


and in the evening follows the ſun, and is 
then called Heſperus, or the evening ſtar. 
LUCIF/'EROQUS Experiments (among Na- 


turaliſis) ſuch experiments as ſerve to inform 


and enlighten the mind, as to ſome truth 


LUCIFIUGOUS (!cifugus, L.) that ſhuns 
the light. . : 
LUCT'GENOUS (tucigena, L.) born or 
begotten in the day time, PT LY 
. LUCK'INESS 
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"Jak. 
LUCK'Y, fortunate, 
LU CRATIVENESB, Fi 


ſick as is paid, where there hath been no ad- 
vantage obtained by the debtor, and no delay 
nor deceit in him. 


LUCRIFICK (/ucrificus, L.) gaining, * 


making gain. 
LUCTIF'EROUSNESS ( luci fer, L. ) 
ſorrowfulneſs or mournfulneſs. | 
LUCTIFHCK (7ufificus, L.) cauling for- 
row or mourning; 
LU'DICROUSNESS (of portion. 15 ) 
bard na ; triflingneſs, 
LUFF (Sea Term) See Loof, 


LUGU'BRIOUS (lugubris, L.) mournful, 


ſorrowful. 

LUKEWARMNE SS (plzc-peapm, and 
ne ye, Sax.) a being between hot and cold; 
indifference, regardleſneſs. 

- LUMINA'RIA (in the ancient We eflern 
| churches) the name of the time of the na- 
- tivity of our bleſſed Saviour, called Chrift- 
nas, L. 

LU!MINARY (luminaire, F. luminare, L. ) 
a light body, or body that gives light; as the 
ſun, and moon, which are ſtiled Luminaries, 
by. way of eminency, becauſe of their ex- 
. traordinary brightneſs, and the great quantity 

of light that they afford. 

LU MINOUSNFESS (of lunineſun 5 ) 
. lightneſs, fulneſs of light. 

- LUMPTSHNESS (of /ompſch, Dut. ) a being 

in lumps or clods; alſo dulneſs, heavineſs. 

LUNA (with 4fro/,) the moon, called 
Feminine and Nocturnal; becauſe, borrowing 
her light from the ſun, ſhe excels in paſſive 
qualities and moiſture, | 


LUNA (in Afronomy) the loweſt of the 


ſeven planets next to the earth, Feminine and 
Nocturnal, is an opake body, having no light 
in herſelf; but borrowing it from the ſun, 
by reflecting his light to us. She compleats 
her courſe in 27 days, 7 hours, and 41 mi- 
nutes; but requires 29 days, 12 hours, and 
44 minutes before ſhe overtakes the ſun, 

Hence ariſes a threefold month, 

1. Of peragration or periodical month, in 
which the finiſhes her revolution. 


2. Synodical n month, 1. e, the ſpace of time 


from her parting from and returning to the 

ſun. 

3 Wlumination month, which is the time 
ſhe is viſible, which Is about 26 days, 12 
hovrs. 

LUNA with Aftrobogers) i is ſaid to be Fe- 
minine ar d Nocturnal, excelling in paſſive qua- 
 lities and moiſture, prevails over the brain, 
bowels, Cc. and it is found by experience, 
that perſons who are afflicted with mad- 
neſs, "The fits are more extraordinary, and 


more or leſs violent on the periodical returns 


of the tides, and as the moon increaſes or 
declines. 


He 


LU- 


LUCK'INESS (of luck, Dat. ) fottunate- | LU'NAR Cycle (with Aſtron.) is a period d or 
| revolution of 19 years, invented to make the 


lunar year agree with the ſolar: ſo that at the 


end of this revolution of 19 years, the new moons 
LU CRATIVE Intereſt (in Civil Law) is 


happen in the ſame months, and on the ſame 
days of the month as they did 19 years before; 
and the moon begins again her courſe with 
the ſun, © This lunar cycle is alſo called the 
Golden Number; the Circulus Decennovenalit, 


| alſo Ennedecateris, and Circulus Metonicus, 
of Meton the Athenian, who firſt invented 


it, L. 
LUNARY (lunaris, L ) belonging to the 
LUNNATICKNESS, Junacy, diſtracted. 

neſs, madneſs. 

LIN ATED (una, L.) crecked, like 

a half moon, 

LU'NE (with Geo- 

_ LU'NULE metrictans) 

planes in form of a creſcent 

or half moon, terminated by \ 
the circumference of two cir- 
cles which interſe& each other 


| within, as in the figure. 


LUNET'/TES (in Fortif.) are envelopes, 
counter-guards or mounts of earth caft up 
before the courtin, about five fathom in 
breadth, of which the parapet takes up three. 


Brays, they are compoſed of 2 faces, which 
form a re-entring angle; and their platform, 
being no more than 12 feet wide, is a little 
raiſed aboye the level of the water, and hath 
a parapet three fathom thick, F. 
LUNETTES (with Horſemen) two ſmall 
pieces of felt made round and hollow, to clap 


* 


to bite, or ſtrike with his fore- feet; or that 
will not ſuffer his rider to mount him, F. 
LUNI-SOLAR Year (with Afronomers) 
is one that is compoſed by multiplying the 
cycle of the ſun and moon together, the pro- 
duct of which being 532, ſhews that thoſe 2 


| LURE (Auerre, F.) a device which falconer 
| uſe, made of leather, in the form of two 
wings ſtuck with feathers, and baited with 2 
piece of fleſh, to call back a hawk at a con- 
ſider able diſtance; a deccy or allurement. 


As when a flock 
Of ravenous foil, tho? e . re- 
eee, 
Againſt the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie encàmped, come e flying, 
lur'd 
With ſcent of living carcaſes, 


A man ſpent one day in labour, that he 
might paſs the other at caſes ; and lured wy 


They are uſually made in ditches full of wa- 
ter, and ſerve to the ſame purpoſe as Fauſ- 


upon the eyes of a vicious horſe, that is apt 


luminaries return to the ſame youy again in. 
| ſo. many years. | 


1 LURCH'ING, leaving 2 perſon under ſome 
embarraſſment. | 


To LURE, to attract, to entice, to draw. 


Milten, | 


the plea 


gour he 


he coul. 


Rom tl 


of pene 
Behove 


| gation 
either 


8 had b 


LY Wea 
the pleaſure of this bait, when he was in vi- | over the naked of the wall, and ferving to 
gour he would provide for ou many days as * ten the upper ſtairs. 


he could. 7. 1 XATTION (with Anat.) is a looſening 


Should you lure of the tendons or ligaments, ſo that the bones 
From this dark haunt, beneath the tangled continue not firm in their natural fituation or 


1 .x00ts place; or when a bone abſolutely goes out of 

Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, | its. proper cavity into another place, L. 

| Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art, LUXU/RIANCY © (luxuria, L.) 
Thompſon's Spring. | LUXU'RIANTNESS & abundance, as 

Volumes on ſhelter d ſtalls expanded lie, | luxuriancy of words, | | 


And various ſcience /ures the learned eye. To LUXURIATE ( L.) to a- 
ay bound, to exceed, to grow rank. 
.. LURID (luridus, L. ) gloomy ; diſmal. LYCAN'/THROPIST (cant bropus, L. 
Slow ſettling o'er the /urid grove, | of Auxavipwn®», of Avu©®», a wolf, and ay- 
. Unuſual darkneſs broods. | Spwr©-, Gr. a man) one troubled with the 
Thom, Summer. | melancholy frenzy, called Lycanthropy, with 
LURIDNESS (of luridus, L.) black and | which perſons that are ſeized, fancy them- 
blueneſs, paleneſs, Sc. ſelves wolves, and wander in wooas and deſart 
LUSTINESS (of 4ftig, Teut.) Rrongneſs places, howling like wolves ; which is aid 
F : of bedy, alſo healthineſs. to have been cauſed by the bite of a mad wolf. 
LUSTTRABLE (laſtrabilis, L.) that may LYEF-Yeld lyep yeld, Sax.) leave ſilver, 
be purged or purified. | a ſmall fine or piece of money, which in the 
LUSTRA'TION {of 1uo,L. to pay) Hea- | Saxon times, the tenant paid to the lord of 
theus, Jews and Chriſtians were wont by theſe | the manor, for leave to plow or ſow, &c. _ 
to purify any thing polluted; either perſon, LYMPH'ZDUCTS. See a LY One 
' houſe, city, camp, &c. Veſſel 
Sometimes they made uſe of fire and fori- | LY M/PHA (with Surgeons) a watery mat- 
gations, as well as facrifices, and theſe were | ter, iſſuing from ſinews that are pricked, and 
either publick or perſonal. other wounds. 
The Greeks added an Anathema to theſe, }£ LYMPHATVICK Perſons (Iymphaticr, L. N 
i. e. a human victim, upon which they firſt | perſons frighted to diſtraction, or thoſe that 
caſt all the imprecations imaginable, and Re have ſeen ſpirits or fairies in the water. 
offered him. See Luftrum, | LYRE (Hhra, L.) a barp, ſome of which 
Servius was the firſt who purified the peo- are ſtrung with wire, and others with guts. 
Ne which he did in the fellowing manner; | LYRVUICK Perſe, &c. are ſuch as are ſet to 
be put them into battle array, and cauſed a | the lyre or harp, apply'd to the ancient des 
dull and an he-goat to paſs round them three and ſtanza's, and anſwer to our airs and tunes, 


times, while he ſacrificed. | and may be 1 7 4 4 on inſtruments, bg 
 LUSTRIF'ICK (luftrificus, L.) purging. Ny 

_ LUS'TRUM {among the Romans) the | M 1 
ſpace of five years or rather fifty months, alt 5 * 5 „ a 
the end of which, they from time to time m, Ne M m, Italick: P m, " 
numbered the people, and purified the city. | Engliſh; M in, Sexe ; 10 
Others derive it from the word /uſtrare, o | are the 12th letters of the alphabet; and th 
make a review, becauſe the cenſors review*d the 13th of the Hebrew, | 3 
the army once in five years. Varro derives | | ” | 1 
it from luo, to pay, becauſe at the begin- M, in the Exgliſo, always keep its found ; bt 
ning of each five years, they paid tribute, that ſo that u following it, is loſt in . So- 2 


had been impoſed by the ſenate, L. lemn, &c. 
LUrrHER ANISM, the opinions of Mar- M (in Aſtronomical Tables) fignifies mert= 
tin Luther, a German divine; who about the | dional or ſouthern. | 
year 1517, began to oppoſe the church of | M (in Law) was a brand or mark which 
Nome, by preaching againſt the licentious et: a criminal, convicted of murder, and having 
or rather abuſe of indulgences; which giving | the benefit of the clergy, was ſtigmatiz'd, it 
great provocations to the court of Rome, | being burnt on the brawn of his thumb. 
he proceeded from one point of doctrine to M (in Latin Numbers) ſtands for a thouſand. 
another; upon which a great many of the M with a daſh (with the Ancients) figni- 
_ nobility and clergy, as well as of the Jaity | fied a thouſand thouſand. 
| Joini'g with him, effected the reforma-| M (in Phyſical Preſcriptions) ſignifies mani- 
tion of ſeveral whole electorates and king- pulus or little handful, and at the end of a 
doms. His opinions are now held by molt | doctors's Recipe, for miſo, mixt or mingled, 
Proteſtant churches, ſome few particulais ex- or mixtura, a mixture. 


cepted. M is alſo us'd as a contraction, as M. A. 
EUTHERNS, en over the cornice Magifter Artis. 


in the roof * a boildin ſtanding perpendicular WA the name cf one of Rhaa's wave, 
| | Who 


M A 


called. 


MAB/BED 7 dreſs'd looſely, carelefly or 


MOB BED { ſlatternly. 5 
MAC ARONHUCE S (among the Jealiars) a 
zumble of words of different languages, with 


words of the vulgar tongue latiniz'd, or put 


into Latin terminations and forms, as ſuga- 
rixavit, he ſugared; and Latin words put in- 
to the form of the modern; a ſort of burleſque 
poetry made out of their language, and the 
ſcraps and terminations of divers others. The 
invention is attributed to one Theophilus Fo- 
langi, in the year 1520, and to have been fo 
Called, of Macarone, Ital. a coarſe, clow- 
niſn man, or of the Italian Macaroons, which 
are a ſort of worms or cakes, made of unlea- 
vened flower, eggs and cheeſe, after a clumſy 
manner by the peaſants: ſo as the latter were 
a Hotch-Potch of various ingredients; ſo were 
the Macaronicks of Italian, Latin and French, 


o tended Bacchus; alſo Rhea herſelf was fo 


and adorned with natural beauties, pleaſant | 


jeeſts and a lively ſtile. 


 MACICABEES, a name given to ſeven 
brethren among the Jeu, in the time of 


Antiochus Epiphanes, and in general to all 
thoſe who then ſuffered perſecution for their 
zeal and conſtancy, in defeggg of the liberty 
of their country, and the Yeligion of their 
forefathers, | 5 
There are four books of Maccabees, ad- 
| mitted by the Church of Nome; the two 


8 firſt they allowed to be canonical, and the 


two laſt as apocryphal. 

The firſt book is ſuppoſed to be written 

Originally in Hebrew or Syriack, which are 

not extant, but others ſuppoſe the Greek to 
be the original, | 


It contains an account of the moſt me- 
morable tranſactions of the Ferws for 40 years, 
iz, from the reign of Antiochus Epipbanes, 
to the death of Simon the high prieſt ; that is, 
from 3829 to 3869, or 135 years before Chriſt ; 
who the author was is not known. 

The ſecond book is an abridgement of a 
Jarger, compos'd by one Jaſon, which con- 
tained the hiſtory of the perſecutions of Epi- 


Pbanes and Eupator, againſt the [Fexws ; but 


the work of Jaſon is not extant, and the 
| author of the abridgement is not known 
for which reaſon the church of England do 
not admit them as canonical, 

| This ſecond book contains a hiſtory of 15 
years, from 3828 to 3843, from the execu- 
tion of Heliodorus s commiſſion, who was ſent 
by Seleneus to fetch away the treaſure of the 


temple to the victory obtained by Judas Mac- 


 $gabeus over Nicanor. 


The third book contains the hiſtory of 


Ptolemy Philopater, king of Egypt, againſt 
the Jeaus in his kingdom. 
The fourth book is ſo little known, that 
it is not clearly underſtood what it is. 
In the old editions of the Greek bible, there 
is 2 book concerning The Government of Rea- 


| ſon, which ſome imagine to be it, by reaſon 


formed; allo contrivance. 


of the inlargements therein upon the hiſto 
of Eleazer and the ſeven brethren, who fu 
fered martyrdom at Antioch. | 
MACHIAVILIANISM (of MNicholas 
Machiavel, a politician of Florence in Italy) 2 
politick principle, not to ſtick at any thing to 
compaſs a deſign, to brake thro' the mog 
ſolemn obligations, to commit the greateſt vil. 
lanies, in order to remove any obſtructions to 
great and ambitious deſigns ; eſpecially in rela. 
tion to government. | 
 MACHINAL (machinalis, L.) belonging 
to an engine, 
MACHINAMENT (machinamentum, L.) 
an engine, | 3 PO 
To MACHINATE (machinor, L. mach:. 
ner, F.) to plan, to contrive. 
MACHINATION (machinatio, L. ma. 
chination, F.) artifice, contrivance, maliciou 
ſcheme, | Res,” 
O from their machinations free, 
That would my guiltleſs ſoul betray ; 
| From thoſe who in my wrongs agree, 
And for my life their engines lay. | 
| Sandy's Parapbraſe 
Some one intent on miſchief, or inſpir d 
with dev'liſh machination, might deviſe like 
inſtrument to plague the ſons of men for ſin; 
on war, and mutual ſlaughter bent. 1 | 
then, 


Be fruſtrate all ye ftratagems of hell; 
And deviliſh machinations come to nought. 


Milt, Pan. Reg. 


MACHINE, an engine eompos'd of ſeve- 


ral parts, ſet together by the art of mecha- 
niſm, as ſprings, wheels, Cc. for raifing or 


ſtopping the motion of bodies, uſed in raiſing 
water, architecture, military, and many 
other affairs. 5 
Simple MACHINES', are the balance, 
lever, pully, wheel, wedge and ſcrew. 
Compound MACHINES, are ſuch as are 
compounded or made up of fimple ones. 
MACHINE (with Arcbitects) an aſſem- 


blage of ſeveral pieces of timber, ſo diſpoſed, 


that a ſmall number of men, by the help of 
ropes and pullies, may be able to raiſe vaſt 


loads of weights. | 


Hydraulick MACHINE, a machine for 


raiſing or conducting of water, as a fluice, 


pump, &c. | | 

Warlike MACHINES (among the Arcient;) 
were for launching-arrows, javelins, ftones, 
or for battering down walls, as battering 
rams, Cc. but now artillery bombs, petards, 
Sc. are ſo called. 85 


Dramatick MACHINES, are thoſe where 


the poet brings ſome deity or ſupernatural be- 
ing upon the ſtage, either to ſolve ſome difh- 
culty, or perform ſome exploit beyond the 
reach of human power, | | 
MACHINERY, an aſſemblage of ma- 
chines or engines, by which any thing is per- 
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MACIA/TION, a making lean, L. 
MA'CILENCY (macilentia, L.) leanneſs. 
MACEK'LER, a ſeller of weavers goods. 
MACRO'/BIUS ©-, of gauges, 
long, and f.., life, Gr.) long lived; a pro- 
per name. | | 1 

M ACULO'SE (maculoſus, L.) full of ſpots 
or ſtains. | 

MAD'NESS (zemaad, Sax.) a kind of de- 
lirium without a fever, attended with rage, 
and a total deprivation of reaſon; alſo enraged, 


fury. | 
MAD'NEP-W: ort, &c. herbs. 
MADIFICA!TION, a moiſtening or wet- 
ting, properly the receiving ſo much moiſture, 
that the body is quite ſoaked thro? by it. 
EAN DER (Mala, Gr.) a river 


in Phrygia, full of turnings and windings in t 


its courſe, as it is ſaid, to the number of 
600; whence any thing that is full of intrica- 


cy and difficulty is called a Mæander, L. 


M/AZANDER (with Archites) a fret- 
work in arched roofs, or carved cranks in 
vaults and caves, L. 1 5 

MAN DRATED (meandratus, L.) 
turned, intricately wrought, | „ 

MER, come from the Saxon word meene, 
noted. See Mer. 8 

MAGAZINE (magazin, F.) is a publick 
ſtore-houſe; but it is moſt commonly uſed to 
ſignify a place where all ſorts of warlike ſtores 


are kept; where guns are caſt; ſmiths, car- | 


3 8 

MA 

There were formerly a great number of 
theſe buildings upon the mountain Alborz, in 


| the province of Adberbigran, which is Media. 


To Fire they give the name Bab, that is 
to ſay Part; becauſe they acknowledge this 
element as the principle of all things, which. 
ſyſtem among the Greeks was embrac'd by 

The Magi obſerve a myſterious ſilence, 
when they waſh or eat, having firſt ſaid cer - 
tain words. This ſilence, which they never 
break, makes a part of their religion. | 

Pytbagoras, it is very likely might imitate 
this filence of the Magi, as well as the reve- 
rence for fire, which he inculcated to his 
diſciples, | | 5 

To every month of the year, to every day, 
and alſo to every ſtar, to the mountains, 
mines, waters, trees, they aſcribe particular 


Genit, or ſome of thoſe angels who were crea- 


ted before man, and fell into infidelity and 


diſobedience, and were therefore confined to 


what they call the country of the Genii, not 
unlike to what is meant by the land of 
A . | 

As to the three books before-mentioned, 


| which the Guebres or fire worſhippers impute 
to Abrabam, really belong to Ibrahim Verdouſt, 


who is called Zoroaſter by the Greeks, Theſe 
books are very. rare and unknown, becauſe 
the Guebres keep them religiouſly ſecret a- 
mong themſelves, and never communicate 


them to ſtrangers. They are written in the 
antient Perſian language, and have not been 
an artillery; as carriages, waggons, So. | yet ſeen in Europe. 8 

MAG DALENS, an order of nuns, or ra- | Tho' theſe philoſophers maintained two 
ther worn out and penitent courteſans at | principles in nature, the one good and the 


ters and wheel · wrights, &c, are conſtant - 
„ in making all things belonging to 


N. * 


Rome, upon which a revenue was ſettled by 
pope Clement VIII. and made an order that 
the effects of all public poſtitutes who died 
without will ſhould be appropriated to the 
maintenance of them, and that thoſe that 
made wills, if they did not leave to them at 
leaſt one fifth part of their effects, their wills 
ſhould be invalid. 


| MA'GI, philoſophers, aſtrologers and priefts | 


among the Egyptians and Afiaticks, 


MAGI (of Maysi, Gr. wiſe men) 
| MAGIANS $ ite Magi of Perfia are 
worſhippers of and diſciples of Zoroafter, 


who they confound with Araham. They 
have three books which contain the whole 
of their religion, The names of theſe books are 
Zend, Paxend and Abefta. They aſcribe the 
two former to Abraham; and Abeſta is 
2. commentary on the other two. | 
The tradition of the Magi is, that Abraham 
read books in the midſt of the furnace, in 
which Nimrod had ordered him to be thrown. 
After their maſter Zoroaſter, the Magi 
maintain, that there are two principles in the 
world; one of good, which they call Oromazd, 
and the other evil, named Aberman. | 
2 wang 2 teraples call'd * 
nan, or Ateſp Kade; that is to fa 
bouſe of fire, * W Ie” 


aſtronomy contributed to incline them 
| | 


other evil; the firſt being repreſented by 
light, and the other by darkneſs ; both owned 

as gods, and addreſſed by them with prayers 
and adorations ; yet they are divided in their 
opinions ; becauſe ſome thought both to be 
from all eternity; and others maintained that 


only the good principle was eternal, and that 


the evil one was created, | 
They alſo agree that theſe two principles 
are in continual oppoſition to each other, 
which is to continue to the end of the world, 
when the good principle will have the upper 
hand; aiter which each will has his own 
world; that is, the good with all good people 
about him, and the bad one with all the wick- 
ed people, will likewiſe govern in his world. 
The Magi paid divine honours to light, to 
the ſun, to the conſecrated fire in their tem- 


| ples, and even to the fire in their houſes; be- 


fore which they performed all the acts of their 


ay. | 
n the contrary they. had darkneſs in the 
greateſt abhorence, which they held as the 
ſymbol of the evil principle, which they 
| hated as we do the devil. : 

This religion took its riſe among the Cha. 
deans; the knowledge they had acquited in 
to it, 
hi 
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the whole Eaß, from thence into Egypt, 
from Egype into Greece; and thence among 


| ſeR are ſtill ſubſiſting in the Eaſt by the name 


of their ſe. | | 


had images and idols in abhorence and wor- 


beginning in Perſia, and ſpread as far as the 
oi ber evil. 


does not come up to a certainty, we ſhall 
ed upon, as being extracted from oriental 


authors, who have informed us what this ſect 
of the Zabians is, and what were their 


the things they were to undertake; that 
- afterwards drawing the arrows out of the 
- quiver at all adventures, they were determined 
the arrow which firtt came forth. 

very antient in the Zaff, 
of certain branches of willow and myrtle: 
of arrows incloſed in a beg. 
upon another the Lord prevent me. 
+ firſt arrow that is drawn out cf the ſack has 


the inſcription Lord prevent me, then the thing 
is intirely omitted. | | 


ly among the Medes and Hebrexos, 
© obſerves it alſo among the ancient Germans. 


racters and threw them by hazard upon a 


EE. 
This it was that obliged Abra bam to go out 
of Cbaldea. ' Ea” 

From Chaldea this worſhip ſpreads through | 


1 


all the nations of the ef, - 

The firſt authors of this ſuperſtition were 
known in the Eaſt by the name of Zabians 
or Sabbeans. The remains of this ancient | 
of Sabbeans, which they pretend to have re- 
ceived from Sabius the ſon of Seth, They 
have ſtill among them a book, which they 
aſcribe to Seth, which contains the doctrine 


This ſect of the Sabbeans was diame- 
trically oppoſed to that of the Magi, who 


ſhipped God only by fire. They had their 


Indies, where they are till in being. They 
'acknow!edge two principles, the one good, the 


What has been ſaid before being but an 
hypotheſis, which, tho? it be probable indeed, 


mention ſomething that may be more depend- 


opinions. See Zabians. 5 | 
MAIGIAN, of or pertaining to the Magi. 
MAGICK (A,, Gr.) is by ſome diſ- 
tinguiſhed into four kinds. 
MAGICK RODS or Wands. Authors re- 


late, that the Chaldeans had a cuſtom, that | 
* when they went upon any undertaking or 


Journey, they wrote upon wands or arrows, 
which they mingled together in a quiver, the 
names of the cities they intended to go to, or 


as to their undertaking hy the inſcription of 
This cuſtom of divining by ods or arrows is 
The Scythians and Alans divined by means 


the modern Arabians at this day make uſe 


Upon one they write Lord command me, and 
It the 


There is alſo ſomething like this to be 
found among the Turks, Chi neſe, and ancient- | 
Tacitus 


They cut a bow o! ſome fruit tree into ſeveral 
pieces, which they mark'd with certain cha- 


white cloth, Then the father of the family 


is, ©. wt 


| thence by the marles that were upon them took 


auguries for future events. ad 
Natural MAGICK, a natural philoſophy, 
or the application of natural active cauſes to 
paſhve cauſes 3 by means of which many ſur. 
prizing, but natural effects are produced; but 
the Arabians corrupting it, and filling it with 
many ſuperſtitious vanities, the name of it 
began to be underſtogd in an ill ſenſe, 
Natural MAGICK (according to the de. 
ſcription of ſame) is by art and induftry to pro- 
duce vegetables before their natural time, as 
ripe roſes, figs, &c. in February; allo the 
cauſing lightning, thunder, rain, winds, tranſ- 
figurations and tranſmutations of animals, 
ſuch as Roger Bacon is ſaid to have performed 
by Natural Magick. | 

Divine MAGICK, which is performed by 
the immediate grace of the Almighty, and 
depends on that ſpirit and power, which diſ- 
covers itſelf in noble operations; ſuch as pro- 
phecy, miracles ; ſuch magicians were Moſer, 
Zeſhua, the prophets, and apoſtles, © © 

Celeſiial MAGICK, attributes t6 ſpirits 
a kind of rule or dominion over the planets, 
a dominion over men, and on this it raiſes 
a ridiculous kind of ſyſtem, nearly bordering 
on judiciary aſtrology, EEE RE 

White MAGICK, called alſo Theurgich, 

performed by the aſſiſtance of an angel, which, 


| upon account of religion, enjoins faſting, piety 


and purity, that the ſoul which is deſirous of 
commerce with the ſuperior deities, may not 
be in any thing diverted by the body, being 
finful or polluted,  _ e 
MAGICK Geodetick, magick performed 
by the aſſiſtance of a Demon, © 1 
Superſtitious MAG ICK, is performed by 
the invocation of devils; and the effects of 
it are very evil and wicked, tho' very ſtrange 
and ſurpaſſing the power of nature; and ate 
ſaid to be performed by means of ſome com- 
pact, either expreſs or tacit, with evil ſpirits, 
But their power is not near to what is ima- 
gined, nor do they produce half the effe&s 
commonly aſcribed to them. 
Mathematical MAGICK, is that which 
by mathematical learning, and the aſſiſtance 
of the celeſtial influences, produces ſeeming- 
ly miraculous works; as, walking and ſpeak- 
ing images, as alſo by mechanical ſcience, and 
rare art, beyond the reach of yulgar capaci- 
ties. See Biſhop Wilkins, &c. 


7 - MAGICK Szuare, is when 


$439; 3 numbers in an arithmetical pro- 

— portion, ate diſpoſed into ſuc 
12 

14 6 8 parallel and equal ranks, # 

5 — that the dam er each row, » 

» | well diagonally as lateral, 

LUKA 71 ſhall be equal, as in the ſquare 


they make 18. | | 
MAGUCIAN (ragicien, F. magus, L. of 

kay©®,, Gr.) the Perfians called thoſe mags 

or magicians,” that the Greeks called 1997-7 


took up the pietes one after another, and 


$233 the Lutins, Sapientes; the Gaul 
5 | Druicij 
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| faid, Thus let him be extinguiſhed and ftink in 


2 
Druids ; the Egyptians, Prophets or Pries; 
the Indians, Gymnoſephiſts ; the Engliſh, Cun- 
ning Men, ard. or Conjurers. 
MA'GISTERIES (with Chymifts) ſome- 
times ſignifies reſins and reſinous juices, as 
the magiſteries of Falop, Scammony, &c. 
MA/GISTERY (magiftere, F. magiſterium, 
L.) a very fine chymical powder, made by 
diſſolving and precipitating the matter, as ma- 
giſtery of Biſmuth, Coral, Lead, &c. 
 MAGISTERY (according to Mr. Boyle) 
a preparation of a body (not an analyſis of it, 
berauſe the principles are not ſpread) whereby 
the whole, or very near the whole of it, by 
ſome additament is turned into a body of a 
different kind. : + 
MAGUSTRATURE, magiſtracy. 
MAGNA Cbarta (i. e. the great Paper or 
Charter) king John, to appeaſe his barons, 
is ſaid to have yielded to laws and articles of 
government, much like to thoſe of N 
Charta. | 
written ancienter than this Magna Charta, 
which was granted the gth year of Henry III. 


roved of by the ſubjects as ſo beneficial a 
aw, and of ſo great equity, in compariſon 
to thoſe- which were in uſe before it, that 
king Henry had for granting it the 15th penny 
of all the moveable goods, of both the tem- 
porality and ſpirituality. _ | 
It is called the great charter, either becauſe 

it contained more than many other charters ; 
or becauſe of the great and remarkable ſolem- 
nity in the denouncing excommunication and 
direful anathemas againſt the infringers of it. 
For when king Henry III. ſwore to the ob- 
ſervation of this charter, the biſhops holding 
lighted candles, extinguiſhed them, and then 
threw them on the ground, and every one 


Hell, 2ubo violates this charter, Or elſe, be- 
Cauſe it contained the ſum of all the liber- 
ties of England; or elſe, becauſe there was 
another charter, called Charta de Foreſia, 
eſtabliſhed with it, which was the leſſer of 
the two. „ | 
 MAGNANIM'ITY (magnaninitas, L.) 
this the ancients uſed to repreſent hierogly- 
phically, by a lion rampant. 


MAGNAN'IMOUS (of ma gnani mus, L.) bs” 


magnanimity, greatneſs of mind. 


MAG*NES arſenica (with Chymiſts) a com- N 


pofitien of equal parts of arſenick, ſulphur 
and antimony, melted together over the fire, 
and conderiſed in manner of a ſtone, It is 
called Magnes, or a Magnet, becauſe it is 
luppoſed, being worn, to defend the weather 


from infection, during the time that malig- 


nant diſeaſes reign, and that by its magaetical 
virtue, l 

. MAGNETISM (with Chymifs) a certain 
virtue, whereby one thing becomes effected 
at the ſame time with another, either in the 
fame or a different manner, | 


But at this time we find no law | 


This was ap- 


M A 

| MAGNIF!ICENTNESS(magnificentia, L.) 
a largeneſs of ſoul, in conceiving and manage- 
ing great things; ſtate, greatneſs, generoſi- 
ty, ſtatelineſs, coſtlineſs. 
| MAGNIF!C (magnificus, L.) magnificent. 
Milton, | | : | 

To MAGNIFY (magmifico, L.) 1. To 
make great, to exaggerate; to amplify, to 
extal : 2. to exalt, to elevate, to raiſe in eſ- 
timation, | 

Greater now in thy return, 
Than from the giant-angels : thee that day 
Thy thunders magniſy d; but to create | 
Is greater than created to deſtroy. 
= Milton, 


3- To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. 
If you will magnify yourſelves againſt me, 
know now that God hath overthrown me. 
Fob, xix. 5. 5 | 
4+ To encreaſe the bulk of any cbject to the 
Rr ã os | 
By true reflection I would fee my face, 
Why brings the fool a magnifying glaſs ? 
| | | Granvwille, 
The greateſt magnifying glaſſes in the world 
are a man's eyes, when they look upon his 
own perſon, Pope, | 
As things ſeem large which we thro' miſts - 
Rs | 1 | 
Dulneſs is apt to magnify, | 8 
Pope Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
MAG N IF VING Glaſs (in Ofticks) a little 
convex glaſs, lens, & c which in tranſmitting 
the rays of light reflects them ſo, as that the 
parallel ones becoming converging, and thoſa 
which were diverging become parallel; by 
which means objects view'd thro* them ap- 
pear larger than when view'd by the naked 
eye. | : „„ NS | 
7 MAGNIL'OQUY (magniloquium, L.) lof- 
ty ſpeech, ſpeaking of great matters. 


1 


_  MAGNILOQUOUS (megniloqguus, L.) 
ſpeaking big, loud, or of great matters. 
Commenſurable MAGNITUDES (with 
Geometricians) are ſuch as may be meaſured 
by one and the ſame common meaſure. 
MATHIM (in Lav) is a hurt received 
MAV HIM f in a man's body, by which 
he loſes the uſe of any member, that is, or 
might be a defence to him in battle. 
MA/HUM 2 (mebaigne; F.) maim, wound, 
MA'HIM S hurt. — b 
MAHOM'ETAN, of or pertaining to 
Mahomet, | 5 TP 
MAHOM'ETANISN, is the doArine of 
Ma bomet or the principles of the Mabometan 


religion. 


The Mahometars acknowledge, that both 
the Fezoiſh and Chriſtian religion are true 
but pretend they are now abrogated ; ſince 
God has communicated himſelf to his propher 
Mahomet ,. they aiſo alledge, that neither 
the Jetos nor the Chriſtians have at this time 
any principles of their religion, becauſe their 
books have been corrupted. | 


I Fo" "Gy They 


M A 


They affirm that Mahomet for the ſpace | 


of 23 years, did receive a certain number of 
papers from God, by the miniſtry of the angel 
Gabriel, out of which he compos'd the Al- 
ESPE 11 5 

The chief article of the Mabometan faith 
is the unity of God; the ſecond, that Mabo- 
met is the, meſſenger of God, who alſo they 
pretend wrought miracles ; as that he drew 
water out of his fingers, and that marking 
the meon with his fingers he cleft it. 

They ſay, alſo that the ſtones, trees and 
beaſts acknowledge him to be. the true prophet 
of God, and that they ſaluted, him in theſe 
words: Vu are the true neſſenger and prophet 


of God, They tell us likwiſe, that Mabomet 


went in the night from Mecca to Jeruſalem, 
from whence he aſcended into Heaven : that 
there he had a view of Paradiſe and Hell ; 
that he had converſation with God, and at 


laſt came down from Heaven that very night, 


and was found at Mecca before. the break of 
day, l in | 


They believe a general reſurrection of the | 


dead, and that then an Anii-Mabomet wil 


appear, and that Jeſus Chriſt will deſcend 


from Heaven to kill him, and to. eſtabliſh 
the Mabometan religion 
They fay the reſurrection of the dead will 
be in the following manner; that they will 
appear all naked from head to foot; that the 
prophets, ſaints, doctors andòzthe juſt, will be 
clothed and carried vp to Heaven by angles 
and cherubims. And that thoſe that remain 


ſhall ſuffer hunger, thirſt and nakedneſs. 
That the ſon drawing near them. within a. 


mile, will cauſe them to ſwear in a. violent 
manner; and that they will be afflicted with 
an infinite number of other torments; that in 
the day of judgment Good and Euil ſhall be 


weighed in ſcales, and thoſe perſons | whoſe | 


(3d ſhall over-balance their Evil, ſhall go 
into Paradiſe; but thoſe whoſe, evi ſhall out- 


weigh their Good, ſhall be ſent to Hell, except 


the prophets and ſaints ſhall make interceſſion 
for them pe | 
They alſo ſeem to believe a Kind of pur- 
gatory, where thoſe whoſe fins have over ba- 
linced their good actions, tho? they died in 
the faith, and were not aſſiſſed by the inter- 
ehen of the juſt, muſt ſuffer in proportion 
{© their fins ; but ſhall be afterwards taken up 
| ito paradiſe, 1 AED x TEE 
They hold that there are angels, who are 
executioners of the. commands of God, de- 
11416 for certain offices both in Heaven and 
wirth, who write down the actions of men in 
2 Hk ; and that the office of the ange! Aſrael 


1s to receive the fouls of thoſe that die, and 


an ther named Eſrqbis conſtantly keeps a large 


nor trumpet in his mouth, ready to found. 


ir ar the day of judpaient, | 155 

I hey aifo, beſides the general judgment, hold 

3 91iligulai. goes, Which they $411 the Torment 

„ be lebte, Which is in the manner fol- 


to a perſon of quality. r. 
The tradition ot Maßbomet commands them 
to waſk their hands three times, to cleanſe their 


| 


3 


9 _ _ 


lowing ; that as ſoon as a perſon is buried, 
two of the firſt angels, viz, Manzar and Neker, 
come and aſ the deceaſed queſtions concern- 
ing his faith towards God and his prophets, con- 
cerning the law and Xiab, i. e. what way a per- 
ſon ought to turn himſelf to pray to God, If 
they be juſt ones, they will anſwer; our God 
is the God that created all things, our faith 
is Muſlimicł, i. e. orthodox, and the place to- 
wards which we bow ourſelves in our pray ers, 
is K:ab, But the infidels, not knowing what 
to anſwer, are conſigned to grievous torments. 
They generally hold predeftination, and that 
both good and evil happen by the particular 
com mand of Gad. e 
When they pray, at pronouncing the name 
of God they make a bow and add moſt high, 
moſt bleſſed, moſt excellent, or ſome other 


ſuch attribute. | 


In their noon and afternoon prayers they 


are obliged to read low; but their morning 


and evening prayers with a loud voice. The 


men in ſaying their prayers ought firſt of all to 


lift up their hands to the top of their ears ; 
but the women no higher than. their jaws. 


If they chancę to ſpeak or laugh in their 


prayers, ſo as to be heard, they are void; and 


they are forbid to pray to God in the garment 
they commonly wok in, and which they 


would not wear, i they were to pay a viſit 


teeth with a certain ſort of wood, and then to 


waſh, their mouth three times, and the noſe as 
often without interceflion, when they have 


once begun; then to wet their ears with the 


ſame water they waſh'd their heads with, and 


whenever they waſh their hands and feet they 
are oblig'd to begin at the fingers. 


ment or machine uſed in beheading perſons. 

MAIDEN - Head (mæ den- hade, Sax.) the 

hymen of a virgin. 2 5 

MAJESTICAL2 (from mazeſty) 1. Au- 

MA |[ESTICK 
5 In his face 

Sat meekneſs, heightened with majeſtict 


grace. | 88 
e Denbam 
A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 
Embrcidered ſandals glitter'd as he trod, 
And ferth he mov'd, majeſtick as a God. 
= Pope's Odyſſey 
2. Stately, pompous, ſplendis. 


MAJESTICALLY, with dignity, with 


orandeur. . 
From Italy a wand' ring ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day, 
Northward ſhe bends, majęſtically bright, 
And here ſhe fixes her imperial light. | 
. eee Granville. | 
8 


MAID'/EN (in. Scotland, &c.) an inſtru- 


| guſt, having dignity, 
grand, imperial, regal, great of appearance. 


OR = 


| Parac 


dinar. 

M 
preca 
nexed 


churce 


from 


other 


M. 
plane 


of the 


M A 
- $6 have I ſeen in black and white 
A prattling thing, a met pic height, 
Majeſtically ſtalk; 
A ſtately worthleſs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk, \- Swift, 

MA/JESTY (majeftas, L.) a title of ho- 
Nour, uſvally given to ſovereign princes, 

MAJESTY, among the old Romans, was a 
title given to the ſtate, and the great officers 
thereof; but was afterwards confin*d to the 
| emperor and imperial family, | | 

In former times the title of majeſty was 
given to popes and archbiſnops. 

The emperors of Germany endeavoured to 
keep the title of majeſty and cloſed crown to 
_ themſelves. But Francis I, made it common 
to the kings of France, 

When Cbarles V. was elected emperor of 
Germany, the kings of Spain, who before had 
borne only the title of Highneſs, took upon 
them the title of majeſty. 

Henry VIII. of Englund was the firſt Eng- 

{iſh king took upon him the title of majeſty, 

whereas his predeceſſors had only that of 

Grace or Highneſs, But at this time it is given 

to moſt of or all the kings in Europe, but to 
kings or emperors only, 

MAIN of an Horſe, See Mane, 

To ſet a MAIN (of main, F. a hand) 

To throw a MAIN F to throw with box 
and dice, c. 

MAJOR of a fortified Was, has the 


charge of the guards, rounds, patrols and | 


centinels, | 
MAJOR aud MINOR (in Muſick) are 
fpoken of the concords, which differ from each 
other by a ſemi-tone. 

MAJORAL'ITY, the time or office of a 
major or mayor of a city, Se. 

MA'IZE,'a kind of Indian wheat, which 
bears an ear a foot, ſometimes a foot and an 
2 long, upon a ſtalk of fix or eight foot 

| 
10 MAKE Cuſtoms 
To MAKE Services 
them. 

MAKE Hawk. (with Fairwirih an old, 
Ranch hawk, who being us'd to fly is fit to 
inſtruct a young one. 

MA/KER (of macan, 82 to make) one 
who cauſes, form or frames. 

AL ACNET “TA (with Apoth. ) grains of 
Paule. | 
MAL!APERTNESS, ſaucineſs, extraor- 
| dinary readineſs to give ſevey language. 


(e term) 1s to 
execute or perform 


MALEDIC'TION (in old Deeds) an im- 


precation or curſe, which was anciently an- 
nexed to grants of lands, Sc. made to 


churches and religious houſes, to deter perſons 
from attempting to alienate or apply them to 
other uſes, | 

 MALEFICK Planets (with Aſtrologers) the 
Planets Saturn and Mars, ſo called on account 


of the evil effects attributed to them. 


ti; 


M 


| MALEFICENESS (of maleficus, I. ) in- 


juriouſneſs. 

MALIENDERS (in a Horſe) a diſeaſe, be- 
ing chops or chinks on the bending or joint of 

a horſe's knee, which ſometimes ſuppurate; 
wha theſe chops appear in the bending of the 
hovgh, they are called ſelanders. | 
 MALEV'/OLENTNESS pee) ore ) 
ill will, hatred, ſpite. 

MALI|CIOUSNESS (of maliticſus, 
malicieux, F.) fulneſs of malice, fig 

MALIG'NANTNESS (malipnitas, L.) 
hurtfulneſs, miſchievouſneſs, WASTING na- 
ture or quality, ill-will. 


A MALIGINANT (malignus, L. ) an . 


vious iIl- affected perſon, 
MALL 
 PALL-MALL EY 
play or” exerciſe with a wooden ball, and an 
inſtrument called a Mall, by which the ball 
is ſtruck with great force and art, ſo as to run 


q. Pellere ate, to drive 


fide. This arch is called rhe pals, and the 
alley is alſo call'd the Mall. 
MAL'LEABLENESS, the quality of be- 


ing beaten out or wrought with a hammer, 
and ſpreads, being beaten, without breaking 


or cracking, which glaſs will not bear, but 
gold will, to the higheſt degree of any metal 
whatſoever. TE, 

| MAL'LET (malleus, L.) a fort of wooden 
hammer. - 


coat) a ſort of peach, called alſo Rong 9-1 
The croſs of MALTA, 

which is worn by the knights 

of St. John of Feruſalem, is a 

croſs of eight points, according 

to the form in the eſcutcheon 

hereunto annexed. 
MAL!THA (panda, e Gr. to 


mollify) pitch — wax melted together; alſo 
kind of terrace made of EE lime and 


hog's greaſe, 
MALV A/CEOUS FI EY L. ) like, 
belonging to, or made with mallows. ? 


| neighbour, F.) an ancient Waris n for 
caſting ſtones, battering walls, Sc. | 


which reigned a conſiderable time in Egypt. 
Light horſemen, an order of valiant ſoldiers, 
who where at-firſt Circaſſi fan ſla ves brought up 
to military exerciſes, in which they were very 
expert, and were the chief military ſupport of 
the Saracens in Egypt; but having killed 
ſultan Moudam, hs took upon themſelves 
the government. ky 

 MAM'IN' Tree (in Jumairs) a tree chat 
grows plentifully in the woods, vielding 2 
pleaſant liquor, drank by the "inhabitants, 


1 by 


with a mallet) a ſort of 


through an iron arch, at the end "of a long al 
ley, ſmoothly gravelled and boarded on, each 


MALOCOTOO'N (q. malum, an apple: 2 
and coctona, L. cotton, becauſe of its downy 


MALVOISIN (q. d. mal evil, voifin,' 4 


MA'MALUKES (prob. of T9295, Heb. 
under the dominion of another) a dynaſty 


. 
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Sc. call'd the Planter' s Toddy- tree. 6 
MAM MCN wy Syr. riches or grain, 


of the Feb. PIT . e. plenty, leaving out 
the (N) hemaatick at the beginning) the God 
of wealth and riches. 

MAN ewvell the Top (Sea Term) is a word 
of cemmand, when men are ordered to go 
into the top of a ſhip. 

MAN the Ladder (among Sailors) is a 

MAN rb: Ship's fe word of command, 
when any perſon of figure is at the fide 


of the ſhip, ready to enter or be helped into it. 


A MAN'AGE (for Horſes) a riding ground 
or academy with a pillar fixed in the center of 
it, to which horſes are tied that are beginning 
to learn, and pillars ſet up on the ſides two by 
two, in order to teach horſes to raiſe their 
fore-legs; the Manage is alſo the particular 
way of working or riding a horſe, 
High MANAGE, is the high or raiſed 
airs, which are proper for leaping horſes. 
MAN AGE (manage, F.) the managing of 
a family or a concern, &c. - | 
 MANATE/!? (about the iſland H:iſpaniola) 
MINTI/ 8 
and ſome of them ſo large, that they can ſcarce 
te drawn by a yoke of oxen. | 
MANDARIN, the language ſpoke by the 
Mandarin and in the court of China, and is 
that in China that the Latin is in Europe; the 
Mandarins, being always men of letters. 
MANDARIN'S, certain Chineſe lords, 
who are commonly governors of ſome pro- 
vince, they are for the moſt part choſen out 
of the Loitias, who are the moſt learned of 
the ſect of their admired philoſopher Con- 
ucius. 5 | 
They are ſo highly reverenced, that no per- 
ſon preſumes to ſpeak to them but upon their 
knees; they are diſtinguiſhed into learned 
Mandarins, who are appointed do be judges, 
and military Mandarins. | SONS 
Thoſe who are made governors, are ap- 


pointed to govern ſuch places as are at a great 


diſtance from the place of their nativity, where 

they have a very magnificent palace, in the 

chief hall of which is a ſtatue of their king 

or emperor, ſtanding upon a lofty pedeſtal ; 

before which the Mandarin kneels, befare he 
ſeats himſelf upon the bench. 


M AN'DIL (among the Perfians) a cap or 


turban, made of a piece of white muſlin, 
which being firſt wrapped round the head, a 
' piece of filk of the ſame length is wrapped 
round that, ſo that the ſeveral ſtripes or co- 
© Jours of the filk ſeem wavy ; this is fo cloſely 
bound together, that it is ſaid, a cutlaſs won't 


_ penetrate it. In rainy weather they cover it | 


with a ſort of caſe made of red cloth. 


MANDRAKE (ONT), Heb. Aae 


| der of Aurea, Gr. a cave or den, becauſe 
of its growing ncar caves and ſhady places; or 

as fouge jay, of ade you , 1. e. the knee of 
a man) à plant whoſe divided roots bear ſome 


a fiſh of the whale kind, 


Se. 


- 


M A- 

reſemblance to the legs and thighs of a man, 
It bears a yellow fruit, called Mandrake 
apples, 1 

MAN'DY Thurſda (q. dies mandati, 

MAUN'/DY Thurſday i. e. the day of 
command) the thurſday next before Eaſter, fo 
denominated from cur Saviour's giving a Charge 
to his diſciples before his laſt ſupper. It has 
been an ancient practiſe in England, for the 
kings and queens on that day to waſh the feet 
of ſo many poor men as they had reigned years, 
and to give them a dole of cloth, ſhoes, ſtock - 
ings, money, bread, and fiſh; in imitation of 
our Saviour, who waſhed the diſciples feet at 
his ordering the Lord's ſupper, bidding them 
do the like to one another. 

MAN'EQUIN (with Painters, &c.) a little 
ſtatue or model uſually made of wax or wood, 


| may be put into any attitude at pleaſure, and 


vering for the upper part of a horſe's head, and 


holes for the ears to paſs through, and then 
joins to the halter on the fore - part, and like- 
wiſe to the ſurcingle or long girth on the 
horſe's back. 1 | 


Sax.) valour, ſtoutneſs. 


ing the mange, a ſort ot itching diſtemper 
common to dogs. | > | 


MANTA (wayia, of pwairuat, Gr. to be 
mad, or aw, to be carried with violence) a 


judgment and imagination are depraved, and 
anger, I. | 

a ſleeve, glove or gantlet. 

in form of a ſpinnet, its ſtrings are covered 
ſound. It is uſed in nunneries by the nuns 
to learn to play, and not diſtutb the fileace 


of the dormitory. | 


een, Fc. | | | £ 
 MANIFES'TO, an apology or public de- 


ing his intentions in any enterprize; the 
motives that induced him to it, and the rea- 


| ſons on which his right and pretenſions are 


founded. 
MAN'IFOLD (of maniz and peol dan, 
Sax } a great many. 5 
iANIL/LE 
MENILLE principal commodities car- 
ried to thoſe coatts by the Europeans to trat- 
fick with the Negroes in exchange for ſlaves. 
It is braſs rings in the form of bracelets, 
which the natives deck their legs and arms 


with, but the better fort of them wear the 
| | Manilies 


the junctures whereof are ſo contrived, that it 
its draperies and folds may be diſpoſed at 
. | diſcretion, 0 | at | 

MA'NE-SHEET (with Grooms) is a co- 


all round his neck, which at one end has two 


MAN'FULNESS (of man and yulnepre, 
MAN'GINESS (demangeaiſon, Fr.) a hav- | | 


kind of madneſs, by which the faculties of 

the patient is poſſeſſed with great rage and 3 
| AN ICATED (manicatus, L.) weatiog 

| MANICOR'DIUM, a mufical inſtrument 


with ſcarlet cloth to deaden and ſoften the - 


MAN'IFES NESS, plainneſs, Sc. to be 


claration in writing made by a prince, ſhew- 


(in Africa) one of the 


nicate 


It ver 


1 15 
an ope 
be ren 
Ma 
Mann, 


as tha 


and tt 


and is 


nouriſſ 
gine it 


MA 


familien made of ſilver and gold, but theſe | 


are of their own manufacture. 
MANIPULA'TION, a term uſed in mines 
to ſignify the manner of digging the filver. . 
MANIPULUS (among Apotbecaries) an 
handful of herbs, roots, flowers, &c. i. e. 
as much as one can take up in his hand, L. 
MANINA (with Pbyſic.) a ſort of ſweet 
liquor, which drops of itſelf, or elſe is let 
out by cutting from the branches and leaves 
of aſh-trees in Calabria in Italy; or, as others 
ſay, a kind of dew congealed on trees and 
plants in Syria, Germany 'and Calabria, but 
the Calabrian is moſt in uſe. 
 MANNA. That mentioned by Moſes 
was a little grain white like hoar froſt, round, 
and of the bigneſs of coriander-ſeed. It fell 
every morning upon the dew, and when the 
dew was exhaled by the heat of the ſun, the 
Manna appeared alone, lying on the rocks 


or the ſand. And yet the ſame Manna that 


was melted by the heat of the ſun, when it 
lay in the field, was of ſo hard a conſiſtence 
when it was brought into the houſe, that it 
was uſed to be beaten in mortars, and would 
even endure the fire, was baked in pans, 
made into paſte, and ſo into cakes, | 
And ſtill at this day there falls Manna in 
ſeveral places of the world: in Arabia, in 
Poland, in Calabria, in mount 
| Dauphine, and other places, | 
Ihe moſt common and moſt famous is that 
of Arabia, which is a kind of condenſed honey, 


— 


to be found in the fummer time upon the | 


leaves of the trees, the herbs, the rocks, or 
the ſand of Arabia petræa, which is of the 
ſame figure as Moſes deſcribes it. 
That which is gathered about mount Sinai 
is of a very ftrong ſmell, which is commu- 
nicated to it by the herbs on which it falls. 
It very eaſily * in ſo much, that 
if zo pounds of it were to be kept in 

an open veſſel, there would hardly 10 of it 
be remaining at tne end of 15 days. 
Many perſons are of opinion, that the 
Manna now to be found in Arabia is the ſame 
as that with which the Iſraelites were fed, 
and that whereas it has a medicinal quality 
and is purgative and weakening, rather than 
nouriſhing and ſtrengthening, yet they ima- 
gine it might be made habitual to the ſtomach 
e | | 

MANNASI'. 
| MANNATI' & monftrous fiſh, called the 
ſea cow, trom its reſembling a cow, that brings 
forth her young ones alive, and ſuckles them 
with milk from her dugs; ihe is an amphi- 
bious animal, lives for the moſt part in the 
water, but feeds on graſs in the fields. 
MANNER (mantere, F.) 1. Form, me- | 
thod. | IE! BE | 
In my divine Emilia make me bleſt, 
Find thou the manner, and the means prepare, 
Poſſeſſion, more than conqueſt, is my care, 

| e De, den. 


a Libanus, in 


(about Jamaica) a certain | 


ſtudied civility. 


duly proportioned. 


former, 1 ä 
Grand MANNER 2 (in Archie.) is 
La Grande MANIERE & ſaid of an or- 


| expreſſed by ſaying, be bas a 


of the air. | 
MAN'OR 


by the grant. 


old a Barony, from whence comes the 


. 

2. Cuſtom, habit, faſhion: 3. certain de- 
gre. 
This univerſe we have poſſeſt, and rul'd 
In a manner at our will, th' affairs of earth. 

| Paradiſe Regain'd. 
4. mien; caſt of the look. 

Air and manner are often more expreſſive 
than words. Clariſſa. 

. Manners in the plural. General way of 
ſie, morals, habits. 
We bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, 
And think what pleaſes us muſt pleaſe the 

Gods Dryden. 
behaviour, 


Pour paſſion bends 
Its force againſt your neareſt friends ; 
Which manners, decency, and pride, 
Have taught you from the world to hide. 

 MAN'NER (with Painters, Carwers, &c.) 

a particular habit or mode the artiſt has in 

managing his hand, pencil, inſtrument, Sc. 

thus they ſay the manner of Reuben, Titian, 

&c. | | 5 . | = 

A good MANNER (in Painting, ve.) LI 
habit or peculiar way of painting, agreeable _ 
to the rules of art; natural, ſtrong, eaſy and 


1 


6. (In the plural) ceremonious 


A bad MANNER, the contrary of the 


der heroically and gigantically deſigned; where 
the diviſion of the principal members have all 
a bold and ample relievo. | 
MANNER (with Muſic.) is a particu lat 
way of ſinging or playing; which is often 
manner. 


MANOM'ETER 2 (of ., thin, and 
M A'NOSCOPE ui rg, meaſure, or 


of , Gr.) an inſtrument to meaſure or 
ſhew the alterations in the rarity and denſity 


(of manoir, F, of manen- 

MAN/OUR & do, L. becauſe the lord did 
uſually reſide there) was a noble ſort of fee 
anciently granted, partly to tenants for cer- 
tain ſervices, and partly reſerved for the uſe 
of the lord's family; a juriſdiction over his 
tenants for their farms. n WES OE 
The original of manors was this; the 
king anciently granted a certain compaſs of 
ground to ſome man of merit, for him and 
his heirs to dwell upon, and exerciſe ſome 
juriſdiction, more or leſs, within that circuit; 
for which the lord performed ſuch ſervices, 
and paid ſuch annual rents, as was required 
Now the lord parcelling this 
land out to other meaner men,, received rents 
and ſervices of them; and fo as he was te- 
nant to,the king, they alſo were tenants to 
him. | 

The whole Fee was called a Lordſhip, of 
term 


Cowr 


M A 


Court Baron, which is always an appendant 
to the manor. . 

Manor at this time, ſignifies rather the ju- 
riſdiction or royalty incorporeal, than the 
Land or Site; for a man may have a manor 
in grols, 1. e. the right and intereſt of a 
Court Baron, with the perquiſites belonging 
to it, and another perſon, or others, have 
every foot of the land. | 

MAN'SION (in Law) the lord of a ma- 
nor's chief dwelling-houſe within his fee; 
otherwiſe called the capital meſſuage. 

M ANSLAUGH TER (man- rlæhze, of 
 pliegan, Sax, ſlay) the killing a man without 
malice propenſe, whether in a recounter or 
careleſly, and differs both from murther and 
chance medley, in that they both import 
a preſent intent to kill. This offence is fe- 
Jony by the law, but allowed the benefit of 
the clergy for the firſt time ; but the convict 
forfeits his goods and chattles. 15 


MANSUFFAC'TION, a taming or mak- 


5 ing gentle, 


E. 25 DE 
M ANSU!ETUDE (manſuetudo, L.) meek - 


neſs, mildneſs, gentleneſs, tameneſs. 
MAN/TELET, a ſhort purple mantle, 
worn by biſhops in France over their Rocbets, 
on ſome ſpecial oecaſions, F. | 
MANT'ELETS (with Military Men) are 
great planks of wood, in height about five 
foot, and in thickneſs three inches, which 
are uſed at fieges to cover the men from the 


enemies fire; being puſhed forwards on ſmall 


trucks, and are either fingle or double. 
| Single MANTE- 


poſed of two or 
Joined together, with 


meaſure of three 
foot or three foot 
and a half broad, 
to cover thoſe that 
carry them from 
the enemies fire. 
See the figure. 
Double MAN- 
-TELET:S, care 
compoſed by put- 
ting earth between 
two ſuch rows of 
planks, and are 
uſed in making ap- 
proaches and bat- 


At, 


0 
fl 


as others are in 
making lodgements 


They are covered 
with iron, and are 
5 to cover the ſol- 
diers from the grenades and fi re-works of the 
place. See the figure. | mY 


MAN'TLE (of manteau, F.) is the ſame 


LETS, are com- 
three ſuch planks | 


bars of iron, to the 


teriesneartheplace, | 


1] on the counterſcarp. 


* 9 1 Aue. — * 9 N * * 
8 
. 
” . 
- 
— * np 
* 
- 


in Ergliſs as Mantelle, F. and tho“ Manteary 


with us fignifies a long robe; yet it was a 
military habit, uſed in ancient times by great 
commanders in the field, as well to manifeſt 
their high place, as alſo (being caſt over their 
armour) to expel the extremity of wet, cold 
and heat, and withal to preferve their armour 
from ruſt, and ſo preſerve its glittering luſ- 
tre. | 
MAN!TUA 2 (nanteau, F. probably ſo 
 MAN'TOE & called from Mantua, a 
dukedom in Italy) a looſe gown worn by 
women, an upper garment, wats i 
MANUAL Operation (of manus, L.) any 
thing done or performed by the hand. | 
Sign MANUAL, the figning of a deed or 
writing under hand and fea _ 


7 ; 


bandy-work, or any commodity made by 
the hand, or things that are the natural pro- 


flax, c. Alſo the place or work - houſe where 
manufactures are wrought or carried on, F. 
MANU MISSION (of anus and mittere, 
to ſend) an enfranchizing or ſetting a ſlave or 
bond- man free; which in former times was 


re monies. 


ſenting the ſeveral parts of the ſurface of the 
earth, according to the laws of perſpective, 


| or it is a projection of the ſurface of the 


globe, or a part thereof in Plano, deſcribing 


with the ſituation of cities, woods, hills, c. 


miſpheres. 


| Parian MAR'BLE, a very fine white ſort 
of marble, produced in the iſland Paros, one 


of the Cyclades of the Archipelago, of which 


king David is ſuppos'd to have procured great 
quantities for the building of the temple ; 
and it is ſaid, that the magnificent hall where 
Abaſuerus kept his ſumptuous. feaſts was 


of this marble, 

the ſprinkling them with colours on the out- 
| fide, and working them with a pencil in imi- 
tation of marble. 

ing withered, fading. 

withering or fading nature. 


it was dedicated) now reckoned with us the 


the firſt, and is till reckoned ſo in ſome eccle- 
ſiaſtical computations ; the year of our Lord 


beginning on the 25th day of March. The 
. | | 


- ancients 


 MANUFAC'TURE (of manus, a hand, | 
and factura, a making, or facio, L. to make) 


duct of a country; as woollen cloths, bayze, NM) 
ſtuffs, hats, &c. of wool, linen cloth, of 


performed before a magiſtrate with divers ce - 


MAP (mappa, L.) a plain figure, repre- : 


the ſeveral ccuntries, iſlands, ſeas, rivers, 


Univerſal MAPS, ſuch as exhibit the 
whole ſurface of the earth, or the two he- 


paved with Parian marble, interſperſed with 
emeralds ; and the greateſt part of the moſt 
ſumptuous edifices of the ancients were made 


MAR'BLING of Books (in Book-binding) 


MARCES'CENT (marceſcens, L.) grow- 
MARCES'SIBLENESS (marceſſibilis, L.) 
- MARCH (of the god Mars, to whom 


third month in the year; heretofore it was 


ancien 


gener 


MA 


maercb 
Watry 
His lin 
Oft, v 
1 
To ma 


monly 


| fixteen « 


MA! 
weight 
eight o. 
weight. 

rh, i 
grain int 


ancients uſed to paint March tawny, with a 
fierce aſpect, a helmet on his head, leaning 
upon a ſpade, holding Aries in his right hand, 
and almond bloſſoms and cions in his left, and 
with a baſket of garden ſeeds on his arm. 
" MARCHI'ERS C8 
Lord MARCHERS & who in 
times inhabited near the, borders of Wales 
and Scotland, and ſecured the marches and 
bounds of them, ruling like petty kings by 
their private laws. 
' MA'RESCHAL de Camp (in France) the 
lame as a major general with us; an officer 
whoſe poſt is next to that of the lieutenant 
general, | | 


" MAR'GENT (marge, F. margo, L.) the 


brink or bank of any water, or the blank 


ſpace about the edges of a page of a 
either printed or written, | 
 MAR'GINATED (marginatus, L.) hav- 
ing a margin or margent. 3 | 
. MARISH (marais, F. meppe, Sax. 
maerche, Dut.) a boy, a fen, a ſwamp, 
watry ground, a marſh, a moraſs, a moor, 
His limbs he coucheth in the cooler ſhades ; 
Oft, when heaven's burning eye the fields in- 
2 Vial 5 5 


book, 


thoſe noblemen, 
ancient 


—— 


| 


MA 
each other; but that as people increaſed, ſs 
likewiſe did the privilege of keeping markets; 
anciently it was cuſtomary to have both 
markets and fairs kept on Sundays, and in 
church- yards, becauſe of the great diſtance 
of the inhabitants from them; ſo that tlie 
buſineſs of religion and trade were carried on 
together; and tho' this cuſtom was forbid by 
ſeveral kings, yet it was not entirely ſup- 
preſs d till the time of King Henry VI. And 


there are ſtill ſome remains of this practice in 


the moſt northern parts of this kingdom. 
MAR'MORATED (marmoratus, L.) made 
of, wrought in, covered with marble. 
MARMO'REOUS (marmozeus, L.) of or 
(ſo called from one 


like marble. 

MA'RQNITES 7? 

MARON1STS © Maron their ring- lea- 
der) a certain ſect of Chriſtians in Aa, who 
were ſaid formerly to have embrac'd.the errors 
of the Jacobites, Neſtorians and Manothel:tes, , 
but are now brought over to the church of 
Rome, Their language is a kind of corrupt 
Syriack 3 they have a patriarch (who is a 
monk of the order of St. Anthony, and claims 
the title of patriarch of Antioch, and is always 


4 N 


call'd Peter, altho' his name be & omas, 


Teo ..... 
e Sandys's Parapbraſe. 
From the other hill = 
To their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended ; on the ground 
_ Gliding meteorous, as evening miſt SY 
Riſen from a river, o'er the mariſþ glides, 


&c.) archbiſhops, biſhops, and about 150 cu- 
rates; but labour ſo much under the oppreſſion 


| of the Turks, that they are forc'd to work 


for their living; but yet are very much in- 
clined to hoſpitality and entertaining pilgrims, 
according to their mean ability; they are 


ſtrict obſervers of Lent, even according to the 


And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's | ancient rigour, not eating more than one meal 


Mo Milton. | a day, nor that before they have heard maſs, _ 
MARIS H; mooriſh; fenny; boggy; | which is not till about four o'clock in the af- 
ſWwamp 7. 7 hp ternoon, FFF | 


It hath been a great endangering to the 

health of ſome plantations, that they have 
built along the ſea and rivers, in mariſh 
and unwholeſome grounds, | 


They ſhew much reverence to their clergy, 
the prieſts are diſtinguiſhed by a blue ſcarf they 
wear about their caps. | 
They allow none to marry after they are 
entered into orders; but thoſe that are mar- 
ried may became prieſts. Pope Gregory XIII, 
| founded a college at Rome for the education of 
their youth, who having been inſtructed by 
Jeſuits are ſent back into their own country. 

Their clergy wear no ſurplices nor cornered. 
caps, keep particular faſts and feaſts, but 
differ in many particulars from the church ot 
Rome, Their ſervice is read both in the vulgar 
Language and Latin. | 

MAROON ING, ſetting a perſon on ſhore 
on an uninhabited iſland. 3 

MAROT'IC Stile (in French poetry) a pe- 

culiar, gay, merry, yet ſimple and natural 
manner of writing; introduced by one Mare, 
and fince imitated by others. The difference 
between the Marotic ſtile and the Burleſque, + 
conſiſts in this, that the Maroric is moſt ſimple, 
but its fimplicity has its nobleneſs, the Bur- 
leſque is low and groveling, and borrows falſe 
and fulſome ornaments from the crowd, which. . 
people of taſte deſpite, Bhs 
Letter of MARQUE, letters of 


— — 


98 | Bacon's Es. 
MA'RITATED (maritatus, L.) married. 
MARK (meanc, mancup and mancupi, 
Sax.) among the Saxons contained 30 of 
their pence, which was in value 6s. It is 
not certain at what time it came to be valued 
at 135, and 4 d. but it was ſo in the year 1194. 
MARK of Gold (in ancient Times) was 
the quantity of eight ounces, and was in value 
17 J. 1386. and 4 d. of our coin at this time, 
MARK Weigbt, a foreign weight, com- 
monly eight ounces, and a mark pound is 
lixteen ounces, 1 3 | 
MARK (in France, Holland, Ce.) a 
weight uſed for gold and ſilver, containing 
eight ounces, or 64 drams, of 192 penny 
weight. When gold or filver are ſold by the 
Mark, it is divided into 24 grain and the 
grain into 24 primes. | 
MARKET, a place where any or all ſorts 
of proviſions are ſold. Bradon ſays, that an- 
ciently markets were to be at leaſt ſix miles 
and @ half any ce third of a half diſtant from | 
| ; | | | 


| 


repriſal, 
granted 


nors of Marebes or frontier countries) is an 


Who was then earl of Oxford, marquis of 


- writing, is moſ# noble, moſt bonourable, and 


marquis's cap is the ſame with a duke's, and 
their coronets differ from thoſe of dukes, in 


land] a right or due, which the women paid 
to the king or lord, to ranſom themſelves 
from that infamous cuſtom, by which they 
were obliged to paſs the firft night of their 
marriage with their lords. So call'd, proba- 


ly obliged to marry, that they might render 


or to indemnify the lord, which they could not 


that for England in general, 


births. And by Mr. King's computation, a- 


11 
granted by a king, &c. by which the ſubjects | 
of a country are licenſed to make repriſals on 
thoſe of another. | | 

— nes. hrngg (fo called from march, 
MAR'QUIS Germ. i. e. a limit or 
boundary, becauſe anciently they were gover- 


order of nobility between a duke and an earl or 
count, that was not known in England till the 
time of king Richard II. who in the year 
1337, created his favourite, Robert Pere, 


Dublin. The title given to a marquis in 


potent Prince; and by the king he is ſtiled, 
Our right trufly, and entirely beloved Couſin. 

9 The honour of a marquis is 
hereditary, and the eldeſt ſon 


lord of a place; but the 
youngeſt ſons are called lord 
| Robert, lord Jobn, &c. A 


that, whereas a duke's is adorned with only 
flowers and leaves, a marquis's has flowers and 


pyramids, with pearls on them intermix'd, | 


as in the figure. 


 MARQUESSET', a marchioneſs or wife of | 


a marquis. 5 | 
MARQUEL'TE (ancient cuſtoms in Scot- 


bly, becauſe the fee was half a mark of ſilver. 


_ MAR'/QUETRY, a fort of chequered in- 
laid work, made of wood of a variety of co- 
lours, in the ſhape of flowers, knots, or other 
devices, F. 5 . 


Duty ar Service of MARRIAGE (in Au- 


tient Cuſtoms) old maids and widows above 60, | 
who held fees in body, or were charged with 


any perſonal and military ſervices were antient- 
thoſe ſervices to the lord by their huſbands, 


do in perſon. | | 

For the proportion, that marriages bear to 
births, and births to burials, Mr. Denham has 
given us a table for ſeveral parts of Europe, 


- Marriages to Births as 1. to 4. 36. 

Births to Burials as 1. 12. to 1 
From which table is appears, that marriages 
one with another do each produce about four 


bout x in 104 perſons marry ; and the number 
of pages being eſtimated in England at five 
millions and a half, about 41000 of them 
marry annually. | PE 
MAR!/RIAGEABLENESS, fitneſs or 


of a marquis, is, by the cour | 
teſy of England, called earl or 


. 
—— 


ripenels for marriage, 
LS | | 


— 
MARS (with Afronomers) ene of the ſeven 
planets, whoſe character is . | 
MARS, the God of war. 


MARS (with Aſtronomers) the third planet 


in order deſcending, finiſhing his revolution 
in two years fere, he having the ſun for 
his centre, when he is acronically oppoſite he 
appears to be below him, nearer to the earth, 


and almoſt as large as Yenus, having a greater 


parallax than' the ſun, viz, four minutes at 
ſome times, ſo that when he is in the loweſt 
apfis of his orb, a great intenſeneſs of heat 
may be felt, if it be in the ſummer time, 
and a great remiſſion of cold, if it be in the 
winter; and the contrary when he is in his 
apogzum. The diſtance between them being 
computed at 1690280 miles. | | 


ARS (with Aftrol.) is called the leſſer 


unfortunate, becauſe of its ſcorching and dry- 
ing qualities. | 7 | | 
-\ MARSH (menre, Sax. maerſche, Dutch, 
marais, F.) a ſtanding pool of water mixt with 


earth, whoſe bottom is very dirty, which 


dries up and diminiſhes very much in the ſum- 
mer; alſo low lands, that are ſometimes 


overflowed by the ſea or rivers; or that are 


well watered with rivers, ditches, &c. 


to put in due order or rank, to draw up ac- 
cording to the rules of the military art, 


MAR'SHALLING (in Heraldry) is diſ- 


poſing of all perſons and things in all ſolem- 
nities and celebrations, coronations, inter- 
views, marriages, funerals, triumphs, and 


the like; alſo an orderly diſpoſing of ſundry | 


coat armours, pertaining to diftin families, 
and of their contingent ornaments, with their 
parts and appurtenances in their proper placcs. 


MART Toon, a large town, that is noted 


for a great fair, to which people of ſeveral 
nations reſort, as Frankfort in Germany, &c. 
MAR'TAGON (with Florifts) a flower, 
J) IL | 
MAR'TIALNESS (of nartialis, L.) war- 
likeneſs. | Se, 


MAR'TYRED (martyriſe, F. of pagrog- 


Ceic, Gr.) having ſuffered martyrdom, | 
To MAR'TYRIZE (pagrugiga, Gr.) to 


put to death on the account of religion, or 


for bearing teſtimony to the truth, 
 MARTYROLIOGY (wagluponoyia, of 
pagTup, 2 martyr, and aiy©-, Gr. a ſpeech, 
Sc.) a hiſtory of martyrs; alſo a regiſter an- 


ciently kept in religious houſes, wherein 


was an account of the donations of benefac- 
tors, and the days of the month and year 
when they died, &c. | 

MARTYROL'OGIST, one who writes 
a hiftory of martyrs. . | 


MAR'VELLOUS (marveilleux, F.) won- | 


derful. | 
MAR'VELLOUSNESS, wonderfulneſs. 
MASCULINE Planet: (with Aftrol.) ate 

Sol, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; but Mercury 18 

a kind of hermaphrodite, © 
| ry . MASCULINE 


To MAR/SHAL (Milie. Aﬀ.) to lodge, 
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MASCULINE (maſculin, F. maſculinus, 
L.) 1. Male, not female. Bog 
| O! why did God, | 
Creator wiſe ! that peopl'd higheſt heav'n, 
With ſpirits maſculrne, create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature ? Milt. Par. Loſt, b. xc. 
2. Reſembling man, virile, not ſoft, not ef- 
feminate. , | g 
You find ſomething bold and maſculine in 
the air and poſture of the firſt figure, whic 
is that of virtue. Addiſon. N 
3. (In Grammar) it denotes the gender ap- 
propriated to the male kind in any word, tho“ 
| Hot always expreſſing ſex. POO 
MASCULINELY, like a man, 
MASCULINENESS, manniſhneſs, male 
figure or behaviour, Es 
MASH (of miſceo, L. to mingle) a mix 
ture, | | 
To MASK, to put on 


Trades, | 


MASONS, were in- 
corporated about the year 
1419, having been called 
the Free Maſons: a fra- 
ternity of great account, 
who have been honoured: 
by ſeveral kings, and very 
many nobility and gentry 
being of their ſociety. 3 
They are governed by a maſter and two 
wardens, 25 aſſiſtants, and there are 65 on 
the livery, the fine for which is 5 J. and that 
for ſteward 10/. . | 
Their armorial enſigns are, Azure on a 
cheyron between three caſtles argent, a pair 


of compaſſes ſomewhat extended of the firſt, 


Creſt a caſtle of the 2d. | 
Their hall is in Baſing-Lane. 


MA'SONRY (magonnerie, F.) maſons 
work; the art of hewing, cutting or ſquar- 


ing ſtones, and fitting them for the uſes of 
building: alſo the aſſembling and joining them 
together with mortar. V» 
Bound MASONRY, is that wherein the 
ſtones were placed one over another like tiles, 
the joints of the beds being level, and the 
mounters perpendicular. CEE 

Greek MASONRY, is that, where after 
two ſtones are laid, which make a courſe, 
another is laid at the end, which makes two 
courſes, 4 | 3 

MASONRY by equal Courſes, the ſame 
as bound maſonry, only that the ſtones are 
not hewed. | | 


MASONRY. by unequal Courſes, is made 


of unhewn ſtones, and laid in bound work; 


but not of the ſame thickneſs, nor obſerving 
any equality. | 
MASONRY flled up in the Middle, is 
made of unhewn ſtones thrown in at random 
upon mortar. | | 
Compound MASONRY, is formed of all 
the reſt, | 


* 


** 


a maſk, or put 
on a diſguiſe 3 or to go to maſks or maſque- 


| ing with a loud voice 


v #4 
| * 
„ 0 
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MA 
Free MA'SONS ' a very ancient. ſo- 
Accepted M ASONS | ciety or bodyof men, 
ſo called, either for ſome extraordinary knows 
ledge of maſonry, which they are ſuppoſed 
to be maſters of; or becauſe the firſt foun- 
ders of the ſociety were perſons of that pro- 
feſſion. Theſe are now in all or moſt nations 
in Europe; what the end of their ſocieties is, 
yet remains in ſome meaſure a ſecret, unleſs 
that they tend to promote friendſhip, ſociety, 


k I.-Y 


mutual aſſiſtance, and good fellowſhip; or 


what Samuel Pricbard has lately publiſhed in 


his pamphlet, entitled, Maſonry Diſſected. 


MASOUE, a covering for the face; a 


viſard, F. 


MASQUE (with Architects) certair piecys 


| of ſculpture, repreſenting ſome hideous form; 
| groteſque or ſatyrs faces, uſed to fill up or 
adorn ſome vacant places. 


MASS (in Marbematicis) the matter of the 
body cohering with it, 7. e. moving and gra- 
vitating along with it z and is diſtinguiſhed 


| from its bulk or volumn, . which is its expan- 


fion in length, breadth ard thickneſs. 
MASS of Blood (with Anat.) all the blood 
in a human body. | e eee 
MASS (with Apotbecaries) every phyſical 
compoſition of powders, and other ingredients 
wrought into one lum. 
MASS (with Surgeons) an oblong and ſharp- 
pointed inſtrument, which is put into a tre- 
pan, that it may ſtand more firmly, _ 
MASS (with Latin Authors) is generally 
uſed to ſignify all kind of divine ſervice, or 
a leffon of that ſervice; but in the Romiſo 
church, it ſignifies an oblation, which they 
call Maſs, and frequently liturgy, or church 
ſervice; but eſpecially what they call the 


unbloody ſacrifice of the body, and blood of 


our Saviour Feſus Chriſt, which is offered 
upon the altar, under the ſpecies of bread and 
wine. | F. 
The word Maſs taken in this ſenſe, is not 
to be found in any place of ſcripture ; but is 
ſaid to have been uſed ever ſince the third 


century, by the Latin fathers, and other ec- 


clefiaſtical authors. | Ne 
It is in vain to ſeek its etymology ; either 


in Greek or Hebrew, as ſome have done. 


Miſſa is derived from mitte to ſend, Miſu 


has been uſed for ii. | re et 
And at the concluſion of the Maſs of the 


| Carechumens, that is after the goſpel was read, 


and after the ſermon ; as alſo after the ſacri- 
fices and prayers were ended, the prieſt or 
the deacon ſent the people away by pronounc- 
Fo miſſa et or Miſjio 
You may all return home. | 
High MASS 2 is that ſung by choriſters, 
Grand MASS I and celebrated with the 


et, 


aſſiſlance of a deacon and ſub-deacon. 

Low MASS, is that wherein the prayers 
are all baggy rehearſed without any finging, 
and performed without much ceremony, or 
the W of 

* 


any deacon or ſub-deacon. 
| The 


M A 

_ The. MASS of the. Beate, or the Maſs 
"our Lady, is that performed and offered to 
God, by the interceſſion of the virgin Mary. 

Beau MASS a maſs rehearſed every 
Perfumed M ASS : day, at which the la- 
dies and Beau-monde of the place attend. 
Common MASS, or maſs of the commu- 
nity in a monaſtery, is a maſs celebrated at 
certain hours, whereat the whole body or com- 
- munity aſſiſts. | 


| MASS of the Holy Ghoſt, a maſs which is 


celebrated at the beginning of any ſolemnity, | 


or eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, beginning with the 
invocation of the Holy Gbeſt. 


Holy-day MASS, is ſuch on which certain 


f 


| and artillery is committed. 


Armed MAST (in a Ship) is a maſt made 
of more than one tree. | 1 
Over MA'STED 2 a ſhip is faid fo to be, 
Taut MASTED & when her maſts are ei- 
ther too long or too big, which makes her 
lie too much down by the wind, and labour 
too much a hull. | 
Under MASTED, a ſhip is ſaid ſo to be, 
when her maſts are either too ſmall, or too 
ſhort, which hinders her from bearing ſo much 
fail as is requiſite to give her true way. 
MASTER of the Ordnance, a great offi- 
cer, to whoſe care all the king's ordnance 


MASTER Wort (with Botaniſts) an herb 


prayers or lectures are read ſuitable to the | whoſe leaves reſemble Angelica, except that 


day. 


MASS of Judgement, a maſs wherein a 
perſon cleared himſelf of any calumny by 


ſome proof agreed upon. 


MASS of the Dead, a maſs performed at 
the requeſt of the deceaſed, which begins with 


Requiem, thence called a Requiem. 


MASS of a Saint, is that wherein God is 


invok d by the interceſſion of ſome ſaint. 


MASS ef Security, a maſs anciently re- 


hearſed at examination of Catechumens, when 
enquiry was made as to their diſpoſition for 


© baptiſm. 


Votive MASS, an extraordinary maſs beſides 
that of the day, rehearſed on ſome extraordi- 


* nary occaſion. CTY 
Dey MASS, is one wherein there is ao con 


»ſecration, - | 


MASSES (in Painting) are the large part 
of a picture, containing the great lights and 


| "ſhadows; fo that when it is almoſt dark, we 


can only ſee the mailes of a picture, i. e. the 


great lights a d ſhadow-, 


MAS'SIVE 2 (aalig, F.) not delicate, as 


- MAS'SY 
which is too ſhire for the order it bears. 
MAS/SINESS | 

- MAS'/SIVENESS { bulkineſs. 


a maſſive column is, one 
21 


ſolidity, weightineſs, 


MAST (mærr, Sax.) of a ſhip; alſo the 


fruit of the oak, beech, cheſaut, &c. 


Fore-MAST (of a Ship) ſtands in the fore- 
about 4-5ths of the 


part or fore · caſtle, and is 
main- maſt in length. 
Miſen MAS T (of a Ship) ſtands aft in th 


ſternmoſt part of it, and is in length about | 


half that of the main- maſt. 


e 


Top MAS TS (in a Ship) are thoſe maſts 
That are fixed upon the main, fore, miſen-maſs 


and bow-ſprit. 


Jop Gallant MASTS (in a Ship) are thoſe 
fixed to the head of the main and fore top- 
maſts ; they carry flag-ſtaves on their tops, 


whereon are hanged the flags, perdants, & c 


Jury MAST (in a Ship) is a maſt made 
of yards, or other pieces of timber ſpliced or 


fiſhed together, woulding them with ropes. 


This maſt is ſet up, when in a ſtorm or fight 


a maſt is borne over-board, tillithey can be 


＋ 


provided with a better. 


- 


a 


they grow on leſſer ftalks and lower. 


MAS'TERLESS, ungovernable, untuly, 


having no maſter. 

MASTICA/TION, a chewing, which 
action breaks the meat to pieces, by the help 
of the teeth; ſo that by that means being 
mix'd with the ſpittle, it is prepared both. to 
be the more eaſily ſwallowed and digeſted in 
( 

To MATCH (maca, Sax. one equal to 
another) 1. To be equal: 2. to equal, te 
oppoſe. „ 
| Eternal night 
To match with their inventions they preſum'd 
So eaſy, and of his thunder made a ſcorn. | 


| Ba... oor | 
He wants a crown to poiſe againſt a crown, 
Birth to match birth, and power to ballance 
„ power. T4 | Lryden, 
3. To ſuit, to proportion. | | 
Let poets match their ſubje& to their ſtrength, 
And often try what weight they can ſupport. - 
4. To marry, to give in marriage. 


ſhow, | | 


| | Donne, 
When a man thinks himſelf matched to one 
who ſhould be a comfort to him, inſtead there- 
of he finds in his boſom a beaſt. | 
REED South's Sermans. 
MATCH (with Gunners) a ſort of rope 
made cf ſuch combuſtible ſtuff, that being 
once lighted, it will burn on by degrees, and 


* 


any of it is left. 


MATCH-MAK ERS, thoſe perſons who 
mediate between men and women to encour- 
age them to marry, | = 

MATCH'LESNESS (of match, leap and 
ney ye, Sax.) uncapableneſs of being match- 
ed or equalled. | 


aſtoniſh, to daſh, daunt or put out of counte- 
nance, | | 


To MA'TE, to match, to pair, or equal. 


MATEQTECH- 


| | ON | Milton. 
| What though his heart be great, his actions 


Thou doſt proteſt thy love, and would'ſt it 


By matebing ber, as ſhe would match her foe, - 


regularly, without ever going out, as long as 


To MATE (maze, Sax,) to amaze or 
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| MATEOTECH/NY (Aalaurepia, Gr.) | MATRIX (with Surgeons) that part of the 


4 vain or idle ſcience, 


MATE'!RIALISTS, an ancient ſect, 


who being poſſeſſed with this principle, out of 
nothing comes nothing, had recourſe to eter- 
nal matter, on which they ſuppoſed God 
wrought in the creation. | 

MATE'RIATED (meteriatus, L,) made 
of matter. 

MATER/NAL Affection ( Hieroglyphically) 
was repreſented by the pelican, which is ſaid 
to ſtrike blood out of its own breaſt to feed its 


young. 


therly affection. | 8 
MA'TH (with Huſbandmen) a mowing, 


| as Aftermath, after-graſs, or ſecond mowing 


of grals, | 3 
MA THEMA (wadSnua, Gr.) the ma- 
thematicks or mathematical arte. 
MATHEMATICAL Compoſition, is the 
ſynthetical mothod, or that which proceeds 
by certain degrees or ſteps, from known quan- 
tities in the ſearch of unknown, and then 
demonſtrates, that the quantities ſo found 
will ſatisfy the proportion. HEY 
MATHEMATV'ICKS (mathematiques, F. 


artes mathematice, L. Texvas ua nia, 


Gr. ) in its original ſignification comprehended 


any kind of diſcipli..e or learning; but now 


the word is uſually applied to ſome noble 


ſcience, which are taught by true demonſtra- 


tion, and are exercis'd about Quantity, i. e. 
whatſoe ver is capable of being numbered or 
meaſured, which is compriz'd under numbers, 


lines, ſuperficies and ſolids. 


Pur: MATHEMATICKS, are Arithme- 
tick and Geometry, and conſider the quantity 


abſtractedly, and without any relation to | 


matter, TORY 

Simple MATHEMATICES, the ſame as 

pure mathematicks, 5 | 
MATH'ESIS (Ani, of 

to learn) the mathematicks, _ | 

Ma TUN s (in the Romifh church) the firſt 

part of the daily ſervice, 


MA'TRASS (with Chy- | 


miſts) a bolt-head, a long, 


fitted to the noſe of an alem- 
| bick, and frequently uſed 
in diſtillation, and are al- 


— 


| form, 

MA'LRICE (with Dyers) applied to the 

firſt ſimple colours, whence all the reſt are 

derived and compoſed, as black, white, blue, 

red and fallow or rout colour. 

 MA'TRICE 2 (Anit.) that part of the 
MATRIX female of any kind, where- 


in the fetus is conceived and nouriſhed till the 


time of its delivery. | 
To MA'TRISATE 
imitate the mother, 


MATRIX (of Airga, Gr. the mother) the 


mati ice, L. 


MATER/NALNESS, motherlineſs, mo- 


Aa Y. Gr. 


ſtrait-necked veſſel of glaſs, 


= AS Aſo called recciveis, of this 


(matriſatum, L.) to 


— 


| 


——— 


MA 


womb in which the child is conceived, 
MATRIX Z any thing ſerving for the 
MATRICE place of generation of a 
body, whether organical, as the matrix of 
animals; or inorganical, as thoſe of vegeta- 
bles, metals or minerals. - | | 
MATRON (matron?, F. matrona, of mater 
L.) a virtuous, prudent, motherly woman, 
that keeps her family under good government 
or diſcipline, and ſuch an one, as to chaſtity 
and exemplary life, to whom young virgins 
may be ſafely committed to be educated, 
MATRON (of an Hoſpital) a grave wo- 


man that looks after the children. 


MA'TRONS (in a Law Senſe) married. 
women of experience who had been mothers 
of children; ſuch as are empanelled upon juries 


on convicts who plead their bellies, 


MATRONAL (matronalis, L.) of or be- 
longing to a matron, 1 . 

MA'TROS'/SES in a Train of Artillery) a 
ſort of ſoldiers next in degree under the gyn- 
ners, who aſſiſt them about the guns, in tra- 


verſing, ſpunging and firing, loading, Sc. 


They carry fire · locks, and march along with 


ſtore waggons, as a guard, and alſo as aſſiſtants 


in caſe a waggon ſhould break, Sc. 


MAT (matta, L.) ruſhes interwoven to 
lay on floors, and for various other uſes, 
MAT'TER {with Natural Philoſophers) is 


a ſolid, diviſible and paſſive ſubſtance call'd 


body, and firſt principal of natural things; 
which is extended into length, breadth and 
thickneſs; which is capable of putting on all 
manner of directions and degree of ſwiftneſs, 
Nude MATTER (in Law) is the naked 
or bare allegation of a thing done, to be proved 
only by witneſſes, and not by a record, or any | 
pecia ty in writing under ſeal. =, 
MATURE/NESS (of maturitas, L.) ripe- 
neſs of fruit or years, the arrival of any thing 
to its juſt degree of perfection. 
MATURES'CENT (matureſcens, L.) 
waxing ripe. - | PETTY 3 
MAU TDLED 7 (prob. of matutinus, L. of 
MAU DLIN $ the morning) beſotted or 
diſorde red by drinking ſtrong liquors, eſpecial- 
ly in a morning. | ns 
HAWE'ISHNESS (of maza, a maw or 
ſtomach, yeoc ſick, and nepre, Sag.) fick- 
neſs at ſtomach, ſqueamiſhneſs; alſo a nau- 
ſeous taſte. e x: 
MAXILILAR (maxillaris, L.) of or per- 
taining to the jaw bone. . 
 MAX'Y with (Tin Miners) is what they 
call a weed of the marcaſite kind, when the 
load or vein of oar degenerates into this or 
oy, thing elſe, that is not tin, they call it 
a ed. | | | | . 
MAY (of majores, ſo called by Romulus, 
in honour of his ſenators; or, as others ſay, 
from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to whom 
ſacrifices were offered in that mo- th) the fifth 
and moſt pleaſant month in the year with us. 
Tt 2 EE: | The 


ME . 


The ancients uſed to paint May with a lovely | 
aſpect, in a robe of white and green, em- 
broidered with daffodils, haw - thorn and blue- 
bottles, and on his head a garland of white and 
damaſf roſes, holding a tute in one hand, and 
a nightingale on the lore finger of the other. 
MAV Fly (fo called of the month of May, 
wherein it is produced) an inſect called a water 
cricket, which in this month creeping out of 
the river turns to a fly. It lies commonly 
under ſtones near the banks, and is a good 
bait for ſome ſort of fiſh. | 
MA Games, certain ſports or meriments, 
dancing, &c. uſed on the firſt day of May, 


which ſeem to have taken their riſe from the 


like cuſtoms of the Romans, who followed 
ſuch ſports in honour of Maja or Flora, the 
goddeſs of flowers. | 


MAY'OR (anciently, as ſome ſay, meyr, 
rather of miret, Brit. to keep or preſerve, 


than of the Latin, major z or, as others ſay, 


of "WD. Hebrew or Syriack, which fignifies 
TI Zig Samos being deſcended of 
the old Germans, who (as Beroſus ſays) deſcend- 
ed of the old Hebrew words, and ſo had re- 
tained many Hebreav words; and thence the 


Word mayor is dexiv'd of Y which of itſelf 
_ Kegnifying lord, the addition of lord to it is a 
tautolog y). VVV | 
MAZ (mare, Sax.) of or belonging to 
* mare, intricate. a 
» MAZE'MENT (of mare, Sax. a gulph) 

àmazement, hay town Hue Dan 


| 2 4 


; f ME. IGRE | (in a fgurative Senſe) dry, 


- barren, as a meagre ſtile, a jejune, barren, | 


dry ſtile. Od on 
' " MEA'GRENESS (of mægne and nerre, 
Fax.) leanneſs. | „ 
MEAL ED, pulv 
der. 1 
Sax.) mealy nature, &c. | — 

A MEAN (of moyen, F.) a middle. 
ME AN (in Law) the middle between two 
extremes; and that either firſt in time, as 
bis Action was mean, betwixt the diſſeiſin 
made to him and his recovery, i. e. in the 


interim or mean time; or ſecondly in dignity, | 


as there is a Lord mean and Tenant mean. 


MEAN Axis (in Opticks) is a right line | 


drawn from the point of concourſe of the 
_ " optick nerves, thro? the middle of the right 


"fame optic herves. 


line, which joins the extremity or end of the 


1 


. of any three proportionals. 


MEAN proportional (in Muſick) the ſecond | 


* 


= MEAN'ING (of mænan, Sax, to mean) 
"'ifen , | BY | | 


ſignification. 


_ *: !MEANINESS (probably of mæne, bad, or 
zzmene and neppe, Sax.) lowneſs, pitifulneſs, 


Poorneſs, Sc. bo "FN 

Continnal MEANS (with Aritb.) are when 
one root or firſt number is multiplied by itſelf, 
"and the following numbers likewiſe by them - 


7 


$:: 4 


erized or reduced to pow - 


MEALINESS (mæle, zelic and ner pe, 


—— 


5 


* 


| tween its legs, as bc. 


of ſyllables, which are 
ſeparately by the ear from another number of 
ſyllables. The union of two or more mea- 


| 


ME 


tween I and 256. 


ration, with a fever. 
ing meaſured. 


is ſuch a number as divides another 
leaving any fraction. 


right line taken at pleaſure, 
MEASURE 


meaſure of motion, | 
MEASURE Note 2 fo Muſick) is 


Time Note 
MEASURE (in 1 is a certain 
i 


ſures make a verſe, and in the variety 


ſelves, the numbers taken between one and 
the number laſt-produced, are called continna! 
means; as 2, the root multiply'd by itſelf 
produces 4; which 4 multiplied by itſelf, pro · 
duces 16, and 16 being ſquared, produces 256; 
and ſo 2. 4. and 16, are continual means be- 


MEASLES (#eſſen, Dut.) a diſtemper or 
cutaneous diſeaſe, conſifting in a general ap- 
pearance of eruptions, not tending to ſuppu- 
MEASUR ABLENESS, capableneſs of be. 


MEASURE of a Number (in Arithmetick) 


without 


MEASURE of a Line (Geometry) is any 


(with Philaſ.) as time is the 


a Semi 


reve; ſo named be» 
cauſe it is of a certain determir ate meaſure or 
length of time by itſelf ; and all the reſt of the 
notes are meaſured by, or adjuſted to its value. 


number 


ſtinguiſned and heard 


of mea · 


ſure conſiſts the chief harmony of verſe. 


MEASURE (in Geometry) any 


quantities is expreſſed. 


length. 


MEASURE f an Angle, is 
an arch deſciibed from the 
vertex, a, in any place be- 


MEASURE of Velocity (in 
Mecbaricks) is the ſpace paſſed 
over by the moving body in 
any given time. | 


ton 


of a cat. 
MECHAN'ICAL Science, is that 


MEASURE of a Solid, is a cube, 


certain 


quantity aſſumed, as one or unity, to which 
the ratio of other homogeneous or ſimilar 


MEASURE of a Figure or plane ſurface, 
is a ſquare, whoſe fide is of any determinate | 


the ſides 


of which are of any length at pleaſure. 


a 


MEASURE of the Maſs (in Mecharici!) 
is the weight or quantity of matter of it. 
MEAT HES (medo, Sax.) mead, a fort 
of drink made with honey, metheglin. Mi. 


MEAW'ING' (miaulizatio, L.) the crying 


which 1! 


converſant about the outward frame and ſtruc- 


ture of bodies, and the figures they obtain by 


work manſhip. 


ture, property, quality, | 


MECHANICKS (mechanique, F. 
mechanice, L. Map, Gr.) the ſcience of 
motion, or that part of the mathematicks 

that ſhews or demonſtrates the e 


 MECHAN'ICALNESS, mechanical na. 


artes 


ffects 0! 
Pervers, 


Powers, 
to engin 
the law 
MET 


| 
] 
f 
) 


260. 


terfeited and put off as antique, when they 
are not. 5 


roth, 12th, 16th, 18th, Cc. 


MME 


to engines, machines, Ic. and demonſtrates 
the laws of motion, &. 


Powers, or moving forces, and applies them 


ME DAL. (medaille, F. of met allum, FS | 
a piece of metal in the form of money, | 


aſtamped to preſerve the memory of ſome il- | 


luſtrious perſon, ſome notable victory, or 
ſomething that is a peculiar benefit to a na- 
tion or ſtate. | 

Ancient MEDALS, ſuch as were firuck 
between the 2d and the 7th century. 

Modern MEDALS, thoſe that have been 
ſtruek within theſe 300 years, 

Conſular MEDALS, ſuch as were ftruck 
during the time that Rome was governed by 
conſuls, and are ſo called in diſtinction to im- 
perial medals. Sy 

Imperial MEDALS of the upper Empire, 


ſuch as were ſtruck from the beginning of | 


Julius Ceſar's reign, to the year of Chriſt, 


Imperial MEDALS of the lower Empire, 


are thoſe till the time of the taking of Con- | 


Pantinople, FEA | 3 
Singular MEDALS, are either ſuch as are 

not found in the cabinets of the curious, dut 

are only met with by chance; or ſuch, of 


which there is not above one of a ſort ex- 
cant. | 


Spurious MEDALS, are ſuch as are coun- | 


Mutilated MEDALS, are ſuch as are not 
intire, or are defaced. FFF 
 Redintegrated MEDALS, are ſuch wherein 
the letters Reſt are found, which intimates 
that they have been reſtored by the emperor. 

_ Dipp'd MEDALS, are ſuch as are ftruck 
with pure copper and afterwards filvered. 

Covered or Plated MEDALS, ſuch as have 
a leaf of filver over the copper. | 

Grain'd or Indented MEDALS, are thoſe 
whoſe edges are cut like teeth. ey 


Countermarł d MEDALS, are thoſe that 
are cut on the ſide of the head or on the re- 
Lerſe. 1 „% 
ME DIATE (mediatus, L.) it is a term 
of relation to two extremes apply'd to a 
third, which is in the middle. 
MEDIA'TION {in Geometry) with reſpect 
to lines, is called biſſection or bipartition. 
MED'ICATED, meats or drinks, are 
ſuch as have medicinal ingredients mingled / 
with them. . | 
MEDI'CINAL Days (with Phyficians) 
thoſe days in which an imperfe& and ill cri- 
ſis of a diſtemper often happens; and are 
ſo called, becauſe medicines may be given 
on them, They are reckoned the 6th, 8th, 
MEDICINAL Hours, thoſe hours proper 
to take medicines in, of which there are four, 
w1Z, the Morning faſting, about an hour af- 
ter Breakfaſt, about four hours after Dinner, 
and going to Bed, 8 ON 


[ 
Who did them medizate all his life long. 


To MEDITATE, to thin 


M E 
MEDICI NE (medicina, L.) an art that 
aſſiſts nature, and is deſigned for the preſerv- 
ing of health in human bodies as much as is 
poſſible, by the uſe of proper remedies. It 
is divided into five parts. | 
- I. Phyſiology, which treats of a human 
conſtitution, as it is ſound and well, TG 
2. Pathology, which treats of the preter- 
natural conſtitution of our bodies. ; 
» Semtotica, which treats of the ſigns of 
health and diſeaſes, 
4+ Hygiena, that which delivers rules for 
the regimen, to be obſerved in the preſerva- 
tion of health, 1 
5 · Therapeutica, which teaches the ma- 
nagement of diet, and alſo comprehends ſur- 
gery, and the art of medicine properly ſo 
called. 5 . 
MEDICO-PHYSICAL, of or pertaining 
to natural phyſick, _ 15 
To MEDITATE (mediter, F. meditor, L.) 
1. To plan, to ſcheme, to contrive. | 
Bleſſed is the man that doth meditate good 
things in wiſdom, and that reaſoneth of holy 
things by his underſtanding. Eccleſ. xiv. 20. 
Like a lion that unheeded lay, | 
Diſſembling ſleep, and watchful co betray, 
With inward rage he meditates his prey, 
2. Tc think on, to revolve in the mind. 
„ Then among 
There ſat a man of ripe and perfect age, 


Fairy Queen. 
ky to muſe, to 
contemplate, to dwell on with intenſe thought, 
It is commonly uſed of pious contemplation. 

His delight is in the law of the Lord, 
and in his law doth he meditate night and 
day. P ſaln i. 2. 5 

I will meditate alſo of all thy work, and 
talk of all thy doings. Pſalm lxxvii. 12, 
To worſhip God, to ftudy his will, to me- 
ditate upon him, and to love him; all theſe 
being great pleaſure and peace, Tillotſon's 
Sermons, 3 1 | 
MEDITATION, deep conſideration ; an 
action whereby we conſider any thing cloſely, 
or wherein the mind is employed in the ſearch 
of any truth. Ss 

MEDIUM (with Philoſophers) is the pecu- 
liar conſtitution or frame of any ſpace thro? 
which bodies move, thus Air is the Medium 


and live; where all meteors breed and move; 
the Water is the Medium in which fiſhes live 
and move. £ 

ZEtheriat MEDIUM 7 (according to Sir 
Subtil MEDIUM 5 Jlaac Newton) a 
more univerſal, ærial medium than that par- 
ticular one wherein we live and breathe, and 
much more rare, ſubtil, elaſtick and active 
than air; and by that means freely permeat- 
irg the pores and interſtices of all other 


| mediums, and diffuſing itſelf thro* the 


whole 


v 


in which all living creatures on the land breathe 


M E 


hole creation. And dy the intervention of 


which his opinion is, that moſt of the great 
 Phernemenas of natute are affected. 

MEDIUM Cæli (with Aftrologers) the 
middle heaven, the 12th houſe, or the angle 


of the South in a Scheme, in which planets! 


and ſtars have the greateſt height they can 
Rave, and of conſequence dart rays more di- 
rect and of greater ſtrength and efficacy. 


ſon or conſideration, for which any thing is 
- affirmed or denied: or that cauſe why the 
greater extreme is attributed to or deny'd of 
the leſs in the concluſion, 

Aritbmetical MEDIUM, is that which is 
equally diſtant from each extreme, called 
Medium rei. ; 2a) 


Geometrical MEDIUM, is that where the 


ſame ratio is preſerved hetween the firſt and 
ſecond, and the ſecond and the third terms, 
called Medium Perſone. | | 

MEDULLINRE ( medullinus, of or belong- 


ing to marrow... 


MEEK'NESS (prob. of meca or mæca, | 
Sax. equal) gentleneſs, quietneſs of temper, 


not apt to be provoked to anger, 2. 
_ MELEA'GRIS (with Floriffs) a flower 
called a fritillary. PEE ET 
MELLIF'LUENT (mellifluus, L.) flow- 
ing with honey, full of ſweetneſs; - alſo 
eloquent. | Pn” 9 
_ MEL'LOWNESS (of meanpa, and nerre, 
| Sax.) ſoftneſs of taſte, ripeneſss _ 
_ .MELO'DIOUSNESS (meladieux, F.) ful- 
neſs of melody, harmoniouſneſs of ſound. 
MEL'ODY (NAexebia, of Aue., a verſe, 
«Jy, Gr.) a ſweet air, or pleaſing muſical 
tune | e 
MELPOMENE (wenrropainn, of pirmeunc, 
Gr. to fing) one of the muſes, to whom the 
| poets aſcribe the invention of tragedy. She 
was repreſented in painting, c. like a 
virago, with a grave and majeſtick counte- 


monds, pearls and rubies; holding ſcepters, 
with crowns upon them, in her left hand, 
and in her right hand a naked paniard; and 
at her feet crowns and ſcepters lying. 
MEMBER (in a Metapborical Senſe) a part 
of a body eccleſiaſtick, civil or politick, as 


ment, Se. L. . 

MEMBERS (membra, L. membres, F.) the 
outward part of the body, that grow, ag 
it were branches from the trunk of a tree. 
The MEMBERS of a Man, are divided 

into ſimilary or ſimple ard compound. 
Similary MEMBERS (with Anatom.) are 
the bones, which in a human body, are to 
the number of 306, cf which 70 go to com- 
poſe the head, 65 to the back and breaſt; 84 
to the two ſhoulders, arms and hands; and 
25 in the two thigbs, haunches, legs and 
et. Beſides bones, there are cartilages, the 


nance, cloathed in a mantle of changeable | 
crimſen, having her head adorned with dia- 


a member of Cbriſt, of a ſociety, of parlia- 


M E 


ligaments, tendone, fibres, or ſmall fillets; 


ſtrait, traverſing in roundneſs and oblique. 

Alſo veins (which are reckoned equal to the 
number of the days in the year, 7. e. 365) the 
arteries, nerves and fleſh, in theſe are includ- 
ed the kernels, the entrails (in their ſubſtance) 
the bowels and the muſcles, which are ac- 
counted in number 415, To theſe may be 


added the ſkin, fat and marrow. 
Logical MEDIUM, is an agreement, rea- | 


Compound MEMBERS (with Anatom.) are 
of two ſerts, external and internal. 
External Compound MEMBERS (with 


Anatom.) are the head, breaſt, belly, arms 
and legs. | 


Anatom.) are of three ſorts, Natural, Vital 
and Animal, Of the laſt, | 


(with Anat.) are thoſe that ſerve the lower 
belly, as the nutritive faculty or power, i. e. 
the firſt digeſtion, by which the food is con- 


pipe or paſſage from the mouth to the ſto- 
mach and the bowels. Others ſerve the ſecond 
concoction, and cauſe the chyle to convert 
into blood and nouriſhment, and ſeparate the 
excrements; 2 thoſe that ſerve the middle 


belly, as the heart, lungs, @c, called vitals, 
which ſee. And the 0 


bone and the nerves: the organs or inſtru- 


excrements. | 
part of an animal body ; being a thing, white, 


of fibres interwoven together, ſerving to co- 
ver or wrap up ſome certain parts ot the body. 


or pertaining to, or full of membranes. 

ter that bears up an arch. They are often 
nels. They are commonly uſed to adorn door- 
caſes, galleries, fronts and chimney- pieces, 
and to bear up the corniſhes and friezes in 
wainſcot. Italian. 


MEMOIRS (memoires, F.) hiſtories writ- 


the management, or elſe have been eye-wit- 


neſſes of the tranſacting of affairs, contain- 


ing a plain narration, either of the actions of 
their prince or ſtateſman, or of themſelves ; 
alſo a journal of the acts and proceedings of a 
ſociety, as thoſe of the royal ſociety, &c. 
MEMOIRS (memoires, F. memorialia, L.) 
papers delivered by ambaiſadors to the princes 
or ſtates, to whom they zre ſent upon any 
occaſion, | | | 


| MEM'ORABLENESS (of memorabilis, L.) 
| I wort hineſe 


Interna! Compound MEMBERS (wick 


The natural internal Compound MEMBERS 


verted into chyle or ſuck, Theſe are the 


Animal internal MEMBERS (with Anat.) 
they are diſpoſed in five ranks, vix. the out- 
ward and inward ſkin of the brain, the ſmal- 
ler ſtreams of it, i. e. the marrow of the back - 


ments of exterior ſenſe, wiz. the eyes, ears ; 
and noſtrils: the fuliginous and phlegmatick 


MEMBRANE (menbrana, L.) a fimilar 


flexible expanded ſſcin, formed of ſeveral ſorts 


 MEMBRA'/NOUS (menbraneus, L.) of, 
MEMBRETITO (with Architects) a pilaf. 


fluted, but not with above ſeven or nine chan- 


ten by ſuch perſons who have had a hand in 


worthine 
tableneſs. 
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power or 
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When upon the ſands the traveller, ae 
Sees the high ſea come rolling from a far, 


may be begged. 


M E 

wotthineſs of remembrance, famouſneſs, no- 
tableneſs. | | 

MEM'ORY (memoria, L. memoire, F.] a 
power or faculty of the mind, whereby it re- 
tains or recollects the ſimple ideas, or the 
images and remembrance of the things we 
have ſeen, imagined, underſtood, Sc. The 
moſt that can be ſaid of it is, that it is an ex- 
traordinary and uſeful, natural faculty and 
endowment : ſome perſons have ſo excelled the 
common part of mankind in it, that hiſto- 
rians tell us, that Cyrus, emperor of Perfia, 
could call all his ſoldiers in his numerous army 
by their names. And that Seneca, the philo- 
ſopher could recite 2000 names at the firſt 
hearing of them. Pope Clement the VI. had 
ſo good a memory, and what was ſo abſolute- 
ly his own, he never forgot it. 
ſerts, that a young man of the iſland of Cor- 


fia, could readily recite, after once hearing, | 
| go words of all ſorts, either backwards or 


orwards, or any way, 
to others, | | 

MEMPHT'TES (fo called of Mempbis, in 
Egypt) a ſort of ſtone famed for this property, 


and taught this ſcience 


; That being pulveriz'd and ſmear'd on a part of 


a body to be amputated, it will deaden it ſo 
that the patient ſhall feel no pain in the 
eration. 3 
To MEND (emendo, L.) 1. To repair 
from breach or decay: 2. to correct, to alter 
for the better. e . 
The beſt ſervice they could do the ſtate, 
was to mend the lives and manners of the per- 
ſons who compoſed it. Temple t Miſcel. 
3. To help, to advance: 4. to improve, to 
encreaſe, | | . on, 
Death comes not at all, juſtice divine 
Menas not her floweſt pace, for pray'r 
or cries, OT > 


— 


The land grow ſhort, he mends his weary 
pace, 3 | | 
While death behind him covers all the place. 
3, Is 8 Dryden. 
He ſaw the monſter mend his pace; he 
— 5 
As terror had enereas' d his feet with wings. 
8 | £ Dryden. 
To MEND, to grow better, to advance in 
any good, to be changed for the better. 

Name a new play and he's the poet's friend; 
Nay, ſhow'd his faults——but when would 
poets mend ? 5 | 

Pope's E/Jay on Criticiſm. 

MENIAL (men i, Fo 45 nale, ald 7 53 
belonging to the retinue or train of ſervants. 
Two menial dogs before their maſter preſs d; 
Thus clad, and guarded thus, he ſeeks his 
| kingly gueſt, Dryden's Anas, 

MENIAL, one of the train of ſervants. 

MEN'DICABLE (mendicabilis, L.) that 


FO EET 


MEN DICAN TS (of the Roeri/þ Church) 


Zuinger al- | 


M E 


certain religious orders, vix. the Carmelites, 


Cordeliers and Auguſtines, to which may be 
added the Capuchins, Recollects, Minims, and 
others of a later date; four of which having 
no lands, go from houſe to houſe begging 
alms, which in a manner, conſidering all 
things, may juſtly be call'd robbing or plun- 
dering the people. 
This ſeems to be politically kept up to be 
a continual charge upon the people, who 
under the notion of a voluntary or free gift, are 
obliged to be at a greater charge, than any 
charge that the church or ſtate could with 
any ſhew of reaſon or pretence of juſtice lay 
upon them for-their maintenance, | 
MEN'DICATED (mendicatus, L ) begged, 
obtained by begging. 1 | 
MEND'ING (emendens, L.) repairing a 
thing worn out or damaged; reforming in 
manners; growing better in health. 
MENGRE'LIANS, Chriſtians of the Greet 
religion, who do not baptize their children 


till the eighth year, and enter not into the 


church (the gentlemen eſpecially) till the 
both (or as others ſay, the goth) but heard 
divine ſervice, ſtanding without the church, 

MENT, an ancient goddeſs of the Feros, 
which the prophets Iſaiah and Feremiab re- 
prove them for worſhipping 3 the one under 
the name of the Queen of Heaven or the 
Moon, and the other under that of Meri, 


| which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Alaris 


and Venus Cœleſtis. See Jeremiab. 10 
A MENIPPEAN (of Menippus, a fa- 


tyrical or crabbed philoſopher) a ſatyre both 


in verſe and proſe. e | 
MEN/NONITES (ſo called of one Mem- 
non Simonis of Friſia) a ſect of Anabaptiſts in 


Holland in the 16th century; their tenets 
were, that the New Teſtament is the only 
rule of faith; that the terms of Perſon and 


Trinity are not to be uſed in ſpeaking of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt; that the firſt 
men were not created juſt; that there is no 
original ſin; that Feſus Chriſt had not his 


| fleſh from his mother Mary, but from the 


eſſence of his father; that it is not lawful for 


] Chriſtians to ſwear or exerciſe any office of 


magiſtracy, nor uſe the ſword to puniſh evil- 
doers, nor to make war upon any terms; 
that a Chriſtian may attain to the height of 


perfection in this life; that the miniſters of the 
Goſpel ought not to receive any ſalary ; that 
the ſouls of men after death reſt in an un- 


known placg. But they afterwards broke in- 
to ſeveral ſects, one of which were call'd Gale- 
nites, which ſee. 

MENOLO'GION (unyoniyiovy, Gr.) an 
account of the courſe of the moon, an al- 
manack, L. : | | 

MEN'SES (i. e. months, q. zalajuriia Ta 
twjwnvia, Gr.) the monthly courſes of women, 
or pu gations, which in young maids uſually 


| begin about the age of twelve or fourteen ; 


but ceaſe in thoſe that ate paſt bearing. 
1 — | | MEN- 


ME 


 MEN'STRUOVSNESS, menſtruous qua- 


lity or condition, or ſuch as is common to 
women in their monthly courſes. | 
MEN'STRUUM (of men/is, L. a month) 
and is thence derived by Chymifis, becauſe 
they ſay that a mixt body cannot be compleat- 
Ty diſſolved in leſs than forty days; and thence 
forty days is called a Chymical or Philoſophical 
Month. A diſſolving liquor that will diſſolve 
and ſeparate the parts of hard bodies, which 
will eat thro' hard metals and diſſolve ſtone, 
as Vinegar, Aqua Fortis, c. 5 
MEN'SURAL, of or pertaining to 
meaſure. | | 


L,) capableneſs of being meaſured, | 
MENTAL (of mens, L.) belonging to 
the mind. pF 4 
MENITULATED (mentulatus, L.) hav- 

ing a large Penis. 5 


MERAI CEO Us (meraceus, L.) pure, 
clear, without mixture, ſpoken of wine, 


7, e. as it is preſſed out of the grape, neat. 


MER'CENARINESS (of mercenarius, - 


L.) mercenary diſpoſition or nature, : 
| MER/CERS, were incor- 
porated Anno 1393, and 
conſiſt of four wardens, 
and about 40 (but unter- 
tain) aſſiſtants, and 283 
on the livery, for which 


is the farſt of the 12 com- 
panies. Their arms are 


MER'CHANDIZING (merchandiſans, 
F.) dealing as a merchant, trading, traficking. 
7 MERCH ANT TAY. 
LORS, the patent for the 
arms of this company 
(then call'd taylors and 

0 Linnen Armourers) was 
granted Anno 1480. And 
in 1501 they were incor- 


by the name of Merchant 
__ Taylors, and their ſup- 
porters were granted them in the year 1585. 
They are governed by a maſter, 4 wardens, 
and about 40 aſſiſtants, and there are on the 
livery 48 5, the fine for which is x5 J. Their 
armorial enſigns are argent, a tent royal be- 
tween two parliament robes gules, lined er- 
mine; On a Chief azure a lion of England. 
Creſt a holy lamb. in glory proper. Suppor- 
ters two camels or. The motto, Concordia 
parvæ res creſcunt, Their hall is in Thread- 
needle-ſlreet. | | 
Merchant Taylors is derived of merchandes 
tailleures, of tailler, F. to cut, mercatores 
ſciſſares, L. for when incorporated into a com- 
pany, they do not ſeem to have been taylors, 


the fine is 53 J. 45. This | | 
| MER'CILESS (of merci and les, L.) void 


1 gules, a demi - virgin with | 
her hair diſhevelled, crowned, iſſuing out 
(and within an orb) of clouds all proper. The 
motto, Honor Deo, Their hall is in Cheapfide. | 


porated by Henry VII. 


i. e. makers of clothes, by the addition of 
the words merchandes, of merchander, to buy 
and fell, to merchandiſe z and mercater, L. 
of mercari, of the ſame ſignification in Latin, 
and merchant in Engliſh, but rather wollen 
drapers or mercers that cut cloths, ſtuffs and 
ſilks for ſale; and the Latin, expreſſing the 
word taylor by ſciſſor, favours this notion; 
but if it muſt have reference to dealers in 
apparel, it rather appears they were ſaleſmen, 
than working taylors, by the addition of the 
word merchant, which is not added to any other 
handicraft, Some ſay they were honoured 


75 | | | with the additional title of merchant, by king 
MEN'SURABLENESS (of menſurabilis, | 


Henry VII. who was a brother of that com- 
pany, as were fix kings more, viz. king Ri- 


Henry IV. V. and VL. 5 | 

 MER'/CHANTABLENESS (of merchan- 
der, F. and habilis, L.) ſaleable, fit for ſale, 
traffick or the market. 8 


MERCHE!TUM (in Scotland) a commu- 


tation of money or cattle anciently given to 


the lord to buy off that old, impious cuſtom 


dal daughter of a tenant 3 which word was 
afterwards uſed for the fine tenants paid to their 
lord, to have leave to marry their daughters. 
| MERCIFUL (of merci, F. of merces, L. 
a reward, and full) full of pity or commiſera - 
tion. | | SO Eee. | 
MERCIFULNESS, fulneſs of pity, &c. 
of mercy, cruel, | 
MER'CILESNESS, cruelty. ON 
MERCU'RIAL Pbeſpborus, a light ariſing 
from the ſhaking mercury in vacuo. | 
MERCU'/RIUS Vitæ (the Mercury of Life) 
a chymical preparation made of butter of an- 
timony, waſhed or diluted in a great quantity 


L. The ſame is by chymiſts alſo called Al- 


arot. 


extracted from them. 


all the planets, and alſo the loweſt except the 
moon. Its characteriſtick is | 


| MERCURY (with Herbaliſts) a plant, of 


which there are two ſorts, v/z, Dog mercury, 
and Good-Harry, or Bonus Henricus. 
MERDO'SE (merdoſus, L.) full of dung 
or ordure. | y | 
ME'RE (mene, Sax.) a line or boun- 
dary, dividing ploughed lands in a common. 
MERETRICIOUSNESS (mererrictus, L.) 
whoriſhneſs. | | . 
MERIDIAN (linea meridiana, of meridies, 


L. noon or mid-day) the firſt meridian is alto- 


gether arbitrary, and therefore aſtronomers 
and geographers generally make their own 
meridians, The ancients placed their fi it 
| . 9 ©: meridian 


chard II. and III. king Edward IV, king 


of the lord's lying the firſt night with the bri- 


of warm water till it run to a white powder, 


* MER'CURY (of the Philoſophers) a pure, 
fluid ſubſtance, in form of common mercury, 
ſaid to be in all metals, and capable of being 


MERCURY (in Aſtronomy) the leaſt of 


and out 


a weak 


Ideralit 
wanting 
MER 
when tl 
eſtimatic 


the para 


meridian at Fero, one of the Canary iſlands; 
and from the place where the meridian croſs'd 
the equator number'd their longitude, eaſtward, 
round the whole globe z but ſince the diſco- 
very of America, every nation placeth their 
firſt meridian at the chief city of their king- 
dom ; and then from that meridian accounts 
longitude eaſt and weſt upon the equator. 
Magnetical MERIDIAN, is a great circle, 
which the magnetic needle, or needle of the 
mariner's compaſs only reſpects. 
Firſt MERIDIAN (in Geog.) is that from 
which the reſt are reckoned, accounted caſt 
or weſt, | | 
MERIDIONALITY of a place, its fitu- 
ation in reſpect to the meridian, | 


MERIT (meritum, L. merite, F.) 1. De- 


ſert, excellence, deſerving honour or reward. 
Zhe deem'd I well deſerv'd to die, 
And made a merit of her cruelty. | 
„ 25 | Dryden. 

Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 
With manners gen' rous as his noble blood; 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And ev'ry author's merit but his o] n. 


| 88 NY Pepe. 
| She valu'd nothing leſs 
Than titles, figure, ſhape, and dreſs ; 
That merit ſhould be chiefly plac'd 
In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte. 


2, Reward, deſerved. - © 
Thoſe laurel groves, the merits of thy 
EB CP 9 „ 
Which thou from Mahomet did greatly 

bo ain, . . 

5 While bold aſſertor of reſiſtleſs truth, 
Thy word did godlike liberty maintain. 

3 . e OY 

3. Claim; right. 

When a point 

and our own judgment ſettled, after a large 


ſurvey of the merits of the cauſe, it would be | 


a weakneſs to .continue fluttering. | 
| 5 | Watts. 
To MERIT (meriter, F.) to deſerve; to 
have a right to claim any thing as deſerved. 


A man at beft is uncapable of meriting any |. 


thing from God. South's Sermons, 
MERIT of Congruity (School term) is 
When there is no juſt proportion between the 
action and the reward; but the goodneſs and 
Itverality of the beſtower makes up what, was 
wanting in the action. „ 
MERIT of Condi 
when there is an abſolute equality and juſt 
eſtimation, between the action and the reward, 
as in the wages of a work man. 
MERITO'RIOUSNESS (of meritorius, L.) 
deſervingneſs. | . 
MER'LON (in Fortification) that part 
of a parapet, that is between, or is termina- 
ted by two embraſures of a battery; ſo that 
its height and thickneſs is the ſame as that of 


the parapet, which is generally in length from | 


hath been well examined, | 


nity (School term) is 


— 


9 


| 


* 


eight to nine feet next the guns, and fix on the 
outſide; fix feet in height, and 18 feet thick. 
MER'/MAID (prob. of mare, L. or mer, 
F. the ſea, and maid) a ſea monſter, which is 
deſcribed by painters and poets with the upper 
parts of a woman, and the lower of a fiſh, 
MERMAIDS, whereas it has been thought 
they have been only the produ of painters 
invention, it is confidently reported that there 
is in the following lake, fiſhes which differ in 


| nothing from mankind, but in the want of 


ſpeech and reaſon, Father Francis de Pawia, 
a miſſionary, being in the kingdom of Congo 
in Africa, who would not believe that there 
was ſuch creatures, affirms, that the queen 
of S:nga did ſee, in a river coming out of the 
lake Zaire, many mermaids' ſomething re- 
ſembling a woman in the breaſts, nipples, 


| hands and arms; but the lower part is perfect 


fiſh, the head round, the face like a calf, 


a large mouth, little ears, and round full 


eyes. Which creatures father Merula often 
ſaw and eat of them. ; 
M E'ROBIBE (merobibus, L.) one who 


drinks pure wine without any mixture of 
water. | | 


MER'RINESS (of my nis and nerre, Sax.) 
chearfulneſs, gayneſs of mind. ' N 

MESENTERICK Plexus (Anat.) a piece 
of net · work, formed by the branches or rami- 
fications of the Par Vagum. | 


MESENTER/ICK Arteries (with Ana- 


| romiſts) arteries belonging to the meſentery 
| The upper of which is ſaid to ſpread itſelf a- 


midſt the ſmall guts, and the under one ta 
paſs on to the lower part of the meſentery. 
MESENTERICK Vein (with Anatom.) 


1 right branch of the Yexa porta, which 


extends or ſpreads itſelf over the guts Jejunum, 
Ileum, Cæcum and Colon. WL 

 MESEN'TERY (with Anatomiſis) a mem- 
branous part, ſituated in the lower belly 
which is inrich'd with glandules or kernels, 
nerves, arteries, veins and veſſels, which car- 
ry the juices call'd Chyle and Lympba, and 


| faſten the bowels to the back, and to one 


another. | | 
MESOLOG'ARITHM, logarithms of the 
coſines and cotangents. . | 
MESS (on Shipboard) a diviſion of a ſhip's 
crew, ſometimes 3, 4 or 6, who jointly diet 
together, for the more eaſy diſtribution of the 
victuals. : . 
MESSE, an Indian piece of money, in 
value 1500 petties, or 15d, Sterling. 
MES'SENGERS (of the State) are officers 
under the direction of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
of which there are 20 always in waiting, 
who are relieved monthly, and thus diſtri- 
buted ; four at court, five at each ſecretary's 
office, two at the third office for north Bi- 
tain, three at the council office, and one at 
the lord chamberlain's office, who attend 
that office, always in readineſs to be ſent with 
diſpatches, gither domeRick or foreign; either 
1 1 3 iq | do 


* 


4 * 4 * 
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6 
to apprehend perſons accuſed or ſuſpected of 
high treaſon, or other offences againſt the 
ſtate, being enpowered by the ſecretaries war- 
rant; for the ſafe keeping of which their 
houſes are made a ſort of priſons; and for the 
maintenance of the priſoners, the government 
allow them 65s. 8 d. a day a man, S&W. 
Thoſe which are ſent abroad with any diſ- 
patches, their travelling allowances is ſtated, 
i x. to Paris, Ireland, or Edinburgh 30 pounds, 
to Holland 25 pounds, and ſo proportionable 
for a ſhorter or farther diſtance, | 
Their ſalaries are 45 pounds per Annum, and 
they purchaſe their places, uſually for about 
the ſum of 3oo/. 1 8 
MESSIEUR'S, is a French title of honour 
or civility, is the plural number of Monſieur, 
and with us ſignifies Sirs. 
MESSUA/GIUM (in Scotland) the ſame 
as a manor-houſe in England; the princi- 
pal place or dwelling houſe within a barony or 
lordſhip. | . | 
METABA'SIS (with Rhetoricians) a figure 
by which the orator paſſes from one thing to 
another, as theſe things are moſt delightful : 
nor are theſe things leſs pleaſurable, N 
METTACISM (with Gram.) a defect in 
the pronunciation in the letter L. 
METALS (metalla, L. qziranMa, Gr.) 
well digeſted and compact bodies generated by 


the heat of the ſun, and ſubterraneous fires in | 
the bowels of the earth, which are heavy, | 
hard and fufible, and are capable either of 


being melted with a very ſtrong fire, or ham- 
mered out into thin plates; they are gene- 
rally reckoned ſeven, gold, filver, copper, 
tin, iron, lead and quick-filver. The parti- 
cles that compoſe theſe metals are ſalt, oil and 
8 earth, which being mingled together, and 
meeting in the long and branchy pores of the 
inward parts of the earth, are there ſo ſtrait- 
ly linked together, that art has not yet found 
out means to ſeparate them. 
Batb METAL a factitious metal com- 
Princes METAL 5 poſed of the fineſt braſs, 
mixed with tin or ſome mineral, 
Bell MET AL, a compoſition of copper and 
tin melted together. N 
Over-METAL (in Gunnery) in diſparting 
a piece of ordnance, gunners ſay, it is laid over 
metal, when the month of it lies bigher than 
the breech. hy, 


To be laid under METAL (in Gunnery) is 
'when the mouth of a piece of ordnance lies | 
| | | of the miracles of Feſus Chriſt, he ſaid that 

Jobn the Baptiſt whom he had beheaded was 


lower than her breech. 

Right with METAL (in Gunnery) when a 
piece of ordnance lies truly level, point blank, 
or right wi 
lies right with her metal. | | 
— Superficies of METALS (in Gunnery) is the 

ſurface or outfide of a gun. - 

*METALEP'SIS (Adu i, Gr.) a par- 
ticipating or taking; alſo a tranſlating or tranſ- 
f:rring, IL. WESC 1 

METALLUR/GIST (of jairaMagr, metal, 


| 


the mark, gunners fay, ſhe. 


5 ' N K - 
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one that works, in metals, or ſearches into 
the nature of them, as chymiſts do. : 
MET'APHOR (lage, Gr.) is a put- 
ting a foreign name for a proper one, which is 
borrowed from ſomething like that it is ſpoken 
of; as the king is ſaid to be the Head of his 


the Members, Metapbors ought to be taken 
from thoſe things that are ſenfible by the 
body, which the eye often meets with, and 
of which the mind will form an image, 
without ſearching after it. ; 5 
METAPHYS'ICKS (ars metaphyſica, of 
{45lapurina, Gr. g. d. treating of things a- 
bove or beyond nature) is a ſcience which 
conſiders beings, as being abſtracted from all 


I. The eſſence of it, which ſeems to have a 
real being, tho! it does not exiſt, as, a roſe in 
the depth of winter, '2. The exiſtence which 
is actually in being, as the exiſtence of a roſe 


every being it conſiders three properties; the 
| Unity, the Goodneſs and Truth of it. And it 
alſo treats of Powers, Afs, Principles and 


| Cauſes. And in oppofition to Ariſtotle and 
ethers, proves that the world was not eternal; 


| ſo that Metaphyficks may be called natural 


of philoſophy. rp. TT 
Gencral MET APHYSICKS, gives an ac- 


Being is that which has in itſelf a real and 
poſitive exiſtence. 3 | 


METEMPSY'CHOSIS (Malu Ius, 


body to another; Whatever the modern Fews 
may ſay of it, it is not taught in any place, 
either of the old or new teſtament. 
There is great probability that the Jes 
imbibed this notion in Chaldæa, during their 
long captivity in Babylon, or from that in- 
tercourle they had with the Greeks, who 
N had borrowed it from the Orien- 
tals. 8 , 


this opinion was very common among the 
TFews, This appears plain from their ſaying, 


Baptiftl, others Elias, others Feremiah, or 
ſome one of the old prophets. _ | 
And when Herod the Tetrarch heard ſpeak 


riſen again, 


cient and the moſt knowing of all the Fews, 
next to the ſacred authors now extant, ſpeak 
of the Metempſycheſis, as an opinion that was 
very common in their nation, 


that the ſouls of good men might eaſily return 
| 8 into 


and %., a workman, Gr.) a. metalliſt, 


Kingdom ; becauſe the head is the chief of all 


matter; in beings it conſiders two things: 


or tulip, is that by which they now are. In 


Tbeology, and tranſcends all the other parts 


count of being in its abſtract nature; and 
under this notion it may bear this definition. 


Gr.) the tranſmigration of ſouls from one 


It is certain that at the time of Jeſus Chriſt, | 


that ſome thought Jeſus Chriſt to be Fobn the Ke. 


TFoſephns and Philo, who are the moſt an- 


The Phariſees held, according to Joſephus, 


neſs, 
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SHE 
into another body, after 'the death of that 
they had forſaken. 


- He ſays elſe where, that the ſouls of wicked 
men ſometimes enter into the bodies of living 


men, whom they poſſeſs and tor ment. 


} 


Philo fays, that the ſouls that deſcended. 


out of the air into the bodies which they ani- 


mate, return again into the air after the death 


of thoſe bodies: that ſome of them always 
retain a great abhorrence for matter, and 
dread to be plunged again into bodies; but 
that others return with inclination, and fol- 
low the natural deſire of which they are in- 
fluenced. a Es 

The Fewwiſh doftors wrap this doctrine up 
in obſcure and myſterious terms; they believe 


that God has determined for all ſouls, a degree 
of perfection to which they cannot attain 


in the courſe of one life only, That they 
are therefore obliged to return ſeveral times 
upon the earth, and to animate ſeveral bodies 
ſucceſſively, that they may fulfil all righteouſ- 


neſs, and practice the commandments both 


negative and affirmative, without which they 
cannot arrive at the ſtate to which God in- 
tende they ſhall cone 
Whence it is, ſay they, that we ſee ſome 
people die in the moſt vigorous time of their 
youth ? it is becauſe they have already acquir- 
ed their degree of perfection, and have nothing 
remaining to be done in a frail and mortal 
Neben like Moſes, they ſay, die with re- 


luctance, becauſe they have not yet accom- 


pliſhed all their duties: others on the contra- 
ry, like Daniel, die with ſatisfaction, and 


for them to do in this world. 

The Mete mpſychoſis or revolution of 
performed after two manners. 1 
The firſt is when a ſoul comes into a body 


already animated: thus it was that Herod 


fouls is 


the Tetrarch imagined, that the ſoul of Jobn 


the Baptiſt was entered into the body of Feſus 
Cbriſt, in order to work miracles, þ 
At other times they ſay ſouls enter into 
other bodies already animated, there to ac- 

quire ſome new degree of perfection, which 
they wanted. Thus they ſaid the ſoul of 
ſe to be united to that of the Meſſiab, 

The ſecond manner of tranſmigration is, 
when a ſoul enters inte a body newly formed, 
either to expiate ſome crime it had commit- 
| ted in another body, or to acquire a greater 
degree of ſanctity. 8 

The Fews think this revolution is perform- 
ed at leaſt three or four times. 


They ſay, that ſome ſouls of a more exalted. 


ME 


other reaſon; but to gratify this deſire. 


They even extend this tranſmigration to 
brute beaſts, and to inanimate things; and 
the number is not ſmall of thoſe that main- 
tain this opinion. The moſt famous of the 
Jewiſh doctors have held it, and pretend that 
ea e Plato and Virgil, and the ancient 
philoſophers that eſpouſed it, had derived it 
from the writings ef their prophets. 
This notion is very ancient in the Eaſt. 
The Chineſe teach that Xekiab, an Indian phi- 
loſopher, who was born about 1000 years be- 
fore Jeſus Chriſt, was the firſt broacher of 
this doctrine in the Indies. | 5 

That from thence it ſpread into China, in 
the 56th year after Jeſus Chriſt. 

The Chineſe pretend that Xektab was born 


$000 times, and that, at his laſt birth, he 


appeared in the form of a white elephant. 
It is upon this principle that the Indians 


| and Chineſe are ſo little ſcrupulous of putting 


themſelves to death, and that they fo often 


kill their children when they find them- | 
ſelves under any difficulty of maintaining 


them. : TY £3" | . To 

It is related, that a king of this country 
having had the ſmall-pox, and ſeeing his 
face to be much disfigured, could not endure 


any longer to live under ſuch a frightful fi- 


gure; but ordered his brother's ſon to cut his 


| throat, who was afterwards burnt. 


The ſtory of the Indian philoſopher Cala- 


- 


nus is well known, who burned himſelf in 


the time of Alexander the Great, 


The Indians look upon death- with much 
indifference, being perſuaded of the Metemp- 
even deſire death, | becauſe nothing remains H ycbeſis, which paſſes among them as a thing 

8 not to be doubted. | 


Hence it is that they abſtain from killing 
any living creature, for fear of violating the 


— 


nature have a great contempt for matter, 


and do not return to animate bodies, but with 
great reluQance. ge 

Others that are more groſs and carnal, 
always preſerve an inclination towards the 


body, and return thither often without dt 


fouls of their fathers, or of ſome near rela- 
tion inhabiting theſe animals. 


They do not ſo much as defend themſelves 


againſt wild beaſts, and charitably redeem 
animals out of the hands of ſtrangers, who 
are about to kill them. | 

METEM'PTOSIS (with Mathematicians) 


| uſed particularly in chronology, expreſſing 


the ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent the 
new moon from happening a day too late: 
as on the contrary, Proemptofis ſignifies the lu- 
nar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new 
moon from happening a day too ſoon. 8 
METEOROLOG'ICAL (ef wilewghoyt- 
4g, Gr.) of or pertaining to meteors cr me- 
teorology. ß. | 
METEOROS'COPE, an ancient mathe- 


matical inſtrument for determining the diſ- 
tances, magnitudes and places of the heavenly 


bodies. | 95 | 
METEORS (Meteora, L. of slip, of 
weld, beyond, and azigw, Gr. to lift up, and 
ſo are denominated from their elevation, be- 
cauſe for the moſt part they appear to be high 
in the air) theſe, according to Deſcartes, are 
vun 2 | certain 


* 
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certain various expreſſions made upon the 
elements, exhibiting them in different forms; 
as ignis fatuus, ignis pyramidalis, draco wilans, 
c. Meteors are diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, ' 
Fiery, Airy and Watry. | | 
tery MET EORS, are compoſed of a fat, 
ſulphurous kindled ſmoak, when this is di- 
verſified according to their figure, fituation, 
motion and magnitude. For when this fat is 
kindled, the ſmoak appears in the form of a 
lighted candle, it is called by the Latins, ig- 
ms fatuus, i. e. Jack in a Lanthorn, or Will 
ina Wiſp, by the Engliſh. When it appears 
like a croſs bar or beam, the Latins call it 
grabs, When it reſembles a pillar of fire 
ſtanding upright, they call it ignis ere 
and when the middle parts are thicker and 
broader than the ends, they call it Draco vo- 
lans, i. e. a flying Dragon; and when it ſeems 
to ſkip like a goat, appears ſometimes kindled, 
and ſometimes not, they call it Capra ſaltans, 
I. e. a ſhipping Goat, 85 
-— Appearing METEORS, are appearances 
called mock ſuns, mock moons, the meteor 
called Virga, in the form of a rod or fire- 
brand, | . Z 
METEREOS'/COPIST (of jilfweoy, and 
even, Gr. to view) one who ſtudies the 
difference of ſublime heavenly bodies, the diſ- 
tance of the ſtars, &c. | 
METHOD (with Logicians) is che art of 
diſpoſing a ſeries of thoughts, either to find 
out a truth that is unknown to ourſelves ; or 
to convince others of a truth that we know; 
and this is called Analyſis and Syntheſis. 
| Analitical METHOD (with Mathemati- 
oP) or Algebra, is nothing but a general 
Analyſis, of the pure mathematicks ; or it 


is fo called, becauſe it ſhews how to ſolve | 


queſtions, and demonſtrate theorems, by in- 
quiring into the fundamental nature and frame 
of things, which is as it were (for that pur- 
_ poſe) reſolved into parts, or taken all to pieces, 
and then put together again. 5. : 
Poriſtical METHOD (with Mathemeri- 
cians) is a method that ſhews when, by what 


means, and how many different ways a pro- | 


blem may be reſolved. 

Synthetical METHOD of enguiring or de- 
monſtration (with Methematicians) is when the 
enquirer purſues the truth, chiefly by reaſons. 
drawn from principles that have been before 
eſtabliſhed, and propoſitions that have been 
before proved; and ſo proceeds by a long re- 
gular chain, till at length he arrives at the 
concluſion. This is the method that Euclid 
has followed in his elements, and that moſt 
of the ancients have followed in the demon- 


ſtrations, and is contradiſtinguiſhed from the 


analitical methed. | 
Zetetick METHOD (with Mathem.) is 
the analytick or algebraical method of reſolv- 
ing queſtions ; by which the nature and reaſon 
of the thing is cbiefly ſought for and diſco- 


c , u 5 the , 


| METHODIST (merbode, F. fte. Gr.) 
1. A phyſician who praQtiſes by theory. 

Our warieft phyficians, not only chymiſty 
but Met bodiſts, give it 'inwardly in ſeveral 
conſtitutions and diſtem pers. Hoyle. 

2. One of a new kind of puritans lately a- 
riſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to live 
by rules, and in conſtant method, 

METHOUGHT, the preterite of me. 
thinks. ; 2 

| Methoughbt a ſerpent eat my heart away, 
And you ſat ſmiling at his cruel prey. 
| 8 Shakeſpeare, 
Since II ſought. 
By pray*r th' offended deity t* appeaſe; 
ay and before him humbl'd all my 
eart, | 4 


| Methought 1 ſaw him placable, and mild, 


Bending his ear: perſuaſion in me grew 


Home to my breaſt ; and to my memo 
His promiſe, „That thy ſeed ſhall bruiſe our 
"4-200 * Milton. 
| In theſe 


Methought I ſtood on a wide river's bank, 


how, 4 8 | : Dryden, 
| METOCHE!' (ce, Gr.) a term in ar- 
chitecture, uſed for the ſpace and interval be- 


tween the dentils, 


yal between every triglyph in the frize of the 
Dorick order, which among the ancients uſed 
to be adorned with the heads of beaſts, baſons, 


of rafters and planks. 


of ui r, the forehead, and oxoriw, Gr. 
to view, Sc.) one who tells the nature or 
inclinations of men, by looking in their 
faces. | 1 A 

ME“ TRICE (welptzy, Gr.) that part of 
of ſyllables. | 5 

MET'TLESON (of metallum, L. and 
pom, Sax.) full of vigour, ſprightly. _ 

MET'I LESOMNESS, briſkneſs, liveli- 
neſs. | 


ſignifies property; that which of right or juſ- 


perſon or perſons, whether obtained by legal 
conveyance, as an inheritance or a legacy, or 
by purchaſe or acquiſition, by labour, merit, 


a bird ſo very light, as to be carried away 
with every wind, was by the ancients put to 
repreſent an unconſtant perſon, and one un- 
ſettled in his mind, | | 
MEZU!/ZOTH (nd Heb ) are cer- 
tain pieces of parchment that Jews hide of 


vered, 


32 in the door-poſts of their houſes, accord- 
| | ing 


That I was heard with favour; peace return'd 


I found not what, methougbt, I wanted ill, | 


Which I muſt needs o'er-paſs, but knew not 
ME'TOPS (plowa, Gr.) a ſpace or inter- 


vales, and other inſtruments uſed in facrific- 
ing; alſo the ſpace between the mortice holes 


METOPOS!COPIST (of Aimee nia, 


ancient muſick, employ'd about the quantities 


MEUM and TUUM (i. e. mine and thine) 


t ce belo gs to, or is the peculia rproperty of any 


e. | 
MEW (Hieroglyphically) a ſea-mew, being 
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they ſhould not forget the laws of God, it is 
ſaid, thou ſhalt vrite them on the poſts of thy 
houſe and on thy gates; to fulfil this command 


| literally, and to avoid the ſcoffs and ridicule 


of Gentiles, the Rabbins direct that they 


write it on parchment, and incloſe jt in ſome- 


thing ; therefore they write the foregoing ſen- 
tence on ſquare pieces of parchment, prepared 
on purpoſe, and with a particular ſort of ink, 


and in a character of a ſquariſh form, Deut. 
vi. 4, 5+ Hear O Iſrael the Lord our God is one 


Led, &c. Then having left a little ſpace 


they add, Deut. xi. and 13. And it ſhall 


come to paſs if thou ſhalt bearſten diligently to 


my commandments, &c. as far as, thou ſhalt | 
evrite them, & c. Then they roll up the parch- 
ment and put it in a caſe, and write on the 


end of it J) which is one of the names of 


God; theſe they fix at the doors of their 
| houſes, chambers, and all the moſt frequented 


places of their habitations; ſometimes theſe 
are fixed to the right fide of the knockers of 


the doors, and when they go in and out they 
touch them with the end of one of their fin- 


gers, which they afterwards kiſs devoutly. 
MEZ'ZANINE (in Arcbitect.) an Entre- 
ſole, or little window, leſs in height than 
breadth, ſerving to illuminate an Attic, &c, 

MICE, of Mouſe; which ſee. 2 
 MICH'AELMAS, the 29th day of Sep- 
tember, a feſtival appointed by the church 


to be obſerv'd in honour of St. Michael the 


Arch-angel, who is ſuppoſed to be the chief 
of the hoſt of Heaven, as Lucifer is of the 


Infernal; and as he was ſuppos'd to be the 


protector of the Fewiſh church, ſo he is now 


_ eſteemed the guardian and defender of the 


Chriſtian church. | | 5 
The church of Rome celebrate three appa- 


ritions of St. Michael, which, they ſay, have 
happened long ſince the primitive times of 
Chriſtianity, The firſt is one that, they ſay, 


happened at Chones or Coluſſus, in Phrygia ; 


September, tho' they do not pretend to know 
the exact time of the appearance. | 
The ſecond is one on mount Gargarus in 


Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, about the 
end of the fifth century; this feſtival they | 
_ obſerve on the fifth of May, and that of the 


dedication of the cavern, on which he appear- 
ed the 29th of September. 


The third appearance of St, Michael is pre- ; 
terided to be to Aubert, biſhop of Awranches, 


upon a rock called the tomb, in the bay be- 
tween Normandy and Britany, where at this 


day the abbey of St. Michael is expos'd to 


the ſea. This appaition is related to have 
been on the 16th of Ocrober, Anno Chriſti 
7067” | FJ 2 


MIcROM ETER (of Ango and Alle, 
Sr. meaſure) an aſtronomical inſtrument 
made of braſs, having a movement, a plate 


ing to Deut. vi. 9. and xi. 13. where, that 


which feſtival they celebrate on the 6th of | 


which are the general way of reckoning 
throughout the North, the proportions are as 


as | 4 


divided like the dial-plate of -a clocte, with an 


index or hand, &c. which may be fitted to 2 
large teleſcope, and uſed in finding the dia- 
meters of the ſtars, 1 | 

MICROPHONES (of use and paws, 
a voice, Gr.) an inſtrument magnifying ſmall 
ſounds, 

MICROS/PH/AERUM (pirgdopargey, Gr. 
the plant ſpikenard with a ſmall leaf, the hd 
and beſt of the three ſorts, L, WR 

MICROACOUSTICES (of Aue, little, 
and ax», Gr. to hear) inſtruments to help 
the hearing, and magnify ſounds. OA 

MICROSCOP'ICAL, of or pertaining to 
JF | 

MID/DLING (of middle, Sax.) indiffe- 
rent, between two extremes. 3 88 | 

MID-HEAVEN (in Aron.) that point 


of the ecliptick, which culminates, or is in 


the meridian, 
MIGHTI'NESS (mizh dineyre, Sax. ) 
powerfulneſs. 6 $4: 


By MIGRA'TION, a removing or ſhifting 


the habitation, the paſſage or removal of any 
thing out of one ſtate. or place into another, 
particularly of colonies of people, birds, &c, 
into other countries, 1 


MILD'NESS (mil dne y ye, Sax.) gentle- 
_ neſs of temper, | | | 


MILE, a certain ſpace or meaſure, where- 


by we expreſs the diſtance of places one from 


another; to which all other meaſures of 


length in any other nation are referred, as to 
the integer of which they are parts, which 
varies, being of different lengths among diffe- 


rent nations or people; which having been 


exactly calculated according to Rhinland feet, 


» 


follows. 


The miles of England contain 


Of Scotland — — — — 6 
Of France — — — — 5250 
Of Spain — — — — 7090 
Of Burgundy — — — — 6000 
Of Flandern! — 6666 
Of Holland —— — — 8ooo 
Of Mu ſcouy — — 3750 
Of Italy — — — ooo 
Of Lithuania —— — 18500 
Of Poland ——— — — 198 50 
Of Sweden — — — 20000 
Of Germany the ſmall —— 20000 
The middleſt — 22500 
The largeſt —_— 0 . 


MILEGUET'TA, cardamum grains. 
MIL'ITARY exerciſes, are the evolutions 


or various manners of ranging and exerciling 
„.. | 735 
MILITARY Column, a column, on which 

is engraven a liſt of the troops of an army, 


imploy'd in any expedition, | 
MILITARY Fever, a kind of malignant 
| tever 
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ets L n of the ill 
oo” | Ga. of the ſoldiery. 


LITARY Way, a 
ſſage of an army. 

_ MIL/KY, of the nature of milk. 

MILKV WAY (calledin Latin, Va latte, 
and i in Greek vaR A ig) is a circle to be ſeen 
in the Heavens in a clear night, and is the 
only real circle in them. It infolds aſter the 
manner of a ſwaddling band, the conſtellations 
of Caſſiapeia, Aquila and part of Sagittarius, 
the tail of Scorpio, Centaurus, Argo navis, 
the feet of Gemini, Perſeus, e. 

It appears of a whitiſh or milky colour, 
and has been found by teleſcopical obſerya- 
tions to be an innumerable multitude of ſmall 
ſtars, which by reaſon of their immenſe diſ- 


Way made we the 


tance cannot be perceived diſtinctly by the 


| Naked eye. 


MIL'LAINS (on Gunter's 
third ſubdiviſion of the primes, and expreſs 
the thouſandth part of them. | 

— MIELENARIANS hf 

| MILLEN/NIUM (of mille and annus, L; ) 
the 1000 years reign of Chriſt here on earth. 


MIL'/LEPEDES, inſects call'd hog-lice or | 


ſows, L. 

MIL!PHOSIS 83 Gr.) the fal- 
| ling off of the hair of the eye-brows, 
MIMOG'RAPHER (mimographus, 
pijpbygap©-, Gr.) a writer of wanton 22 
| ter, jeſts or buffoonry. 


MIMOL'OGY (pargcoXdyuons Gr.) a mak 


ing of rhymes. 


5 who recites rhymes. | 


MINA? (wa, Gr. of Mn Heb.) 

_ _MNA ſpecies of Hebrezv money, which 
15 ee ſignifies one part or ounce, Ezekiel 
tell us, Chap. xlv. 12, that the Mina or Mana 
Was valued at 60 ſhekels, which in gold 
make of our Engliſh money about 54 pounds 
15 ſhillings ; and in filver almoſt ſeven pounds, 

The Greek or Attic Mina is valued at 
100 drams, or about two pounds ſeven- 
teen ſhillings ferling. 

Mina valued at 75 drachma. 

To ge MIN'CING, is to walk with a wan- 
ton, tripping gate or jetting geſture, toſſing 

or holding up the head with a proud air. 

MIND (zemind, Ve 1. The intelli- 
gent power. 

It is decſribed to be a pure, fimple, ſub- 
ſtantial act, not depending upon matter, but 

having relation to that which is intelligible, 
as to his firſt object: or, more at large thus; 
a part or particle of the ſoul, whereby it 
doth underſtand, not depending upon matter, 
nor needing any organ, free from paſſion com- 


ing from without, and apt to be diſſevered 7 
| Heb, i. e. from the earth) mixed and ſolid 


eternal from that which is mortal. Raleigh, 


2. Liking, choice, inclination, | propenſion, 


eee 


They had alſo a leſſer 


* | . 
: 
ww 
MI 


Sudden mind — 


| In A not to let th occaſion paſs, 


s line) are the | 


— 


Given him by this great conference, to know 
Of things above this world. 
3. Thoughts, ſentiments. | 
Th' ambiguous God; | 
In theſe myſterious words, his mind expreſt, 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the 
reſt; | | Dryden, 
to Opinion. bee 
The Gods permitting traitors to ſueceed, 
Become not parties in an impious deed ; 
And, by the tyrant's murder, we may find, 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind. 


Granville, 


MIND UI (ounepol, Sas.) regardful, „ 


thinking on. 


MIN DILESss (aindwlear, Sand) n- 


gardleſs. 
MIND/FULNESS (mind Fulnerre, Sax.) 


regardfulneſs, obſervance, 


| | MINE N L. minere, F.) a place 


where metals, Fe. are dug. Mines or me- 


South ſun. 
That ground which is rich in mines, is ge- 


nerally barren, and ſends forth noxious ſteams 
and vapours, prejudicial to the health of man- 


kind, and the growth of vegetables. 


ſome ſhepherds i in Spain having ſet a wood on 


| fire, found melted filver run down. the ſame 
MIMOL/OGER (pippond yn, Gr.) one | 


place, 


which is the place or hole called the Chamber 
of the mine, which is juſt under the work de- 
ſigned to be blown up, which is filled with 
barrels of gun-powder, in order to blow it up. 


Chamber of a MINE (in Milit. Affairs) is 
the ſmall place at the end of the gallery, 
like a ſmall chamber, where the barrels of 
| powder are depoſited, for owing up what is 


propoſed to be ſprung. 


Gallery of a MINE, is the firſt paſſage 
| made under ground, being no higher nor 
broader than to ſuffer a man to work upon 


his knees, and which reaches to the chambers, 


To MINE (miner, F.) to dig cavities in the 


earth and fill them with gun-powder. 

MINERA (in Medicine, &c.) a term ap- 
ply'd to thoſe parts of the body, whercin 
there are collections and coacervations of hu- 
mours made, which harden from obſtructions 
and cauſe diſeaſes, as minera morbi. 


MINERALS (mineralia, L. of YI 10 


bodies, generated of exhalations and vapours, 
 Incloſed in the bowels of the earth, which is 


i the 


tals are chiefly found under mountains, and 
eſpecially in places that face the Eaft and 


It i is-not improbable, but the finding out of 
metals in mines was owing to the conflagra- 
tion of woods; and Ariſtotle relates, that 


MINE (in Gunnery). a ER or pit dug, by | 
pioneers under any place or work, having a 
paſſage or alley about five feet ſquare, with 
ſeveral turnings and windings, at the end of 


the 2 of which metals are formed in 

proceſs of time. Mo 5 
Haff MINERALS (mineralia media, L.) 
are thoſe minerals that are as it were of a 
middle nature, between ſtones and metals, 


ſuch as ſeveral ſorts of earth, ſalts and ſulphur, 


as ruddle, black lead, alum, vitriol, &c. 

MINERAL'/OGIST (of mineralia, L. and 
Azyw, Gr.) an author who treats of minerals. 
MINIMIATURE (migniature, F.) a paint · 
ing of pictures in water - colours; allo. very 
ſmall; a delicate kind of painting, conſiſting 
of little points or dots, inſtead of lines, com · 


monly done on vellum, with very thin, ſimple 


Wwater- colours. | gh nl 
_ MIN'IM-: (with Printers) a ſmall fort of 
printing letter. TOTS: 

MINIM (with Myficians) a note of ſlow 


time, two of which make a ſemibrief z as two 
crotchets make a. minim, two quavers a 


crochet, and two ſemi-quavers a quaver. 
MINNIMs (ſo called of minimus, L. leaft, 


as an imitation of their humility) an order of 


monks founded by Francis de Paule; who for 
rules -preſcribed them the obſervation of the 
ten commandments and thoſe of the church, 
and beſides the vows of poverty and chaſtity, 
they made another of a continual Lent; and 
prohibited them from riding upon any thing 
but an aſs ; ordered that they ſhould recite for 
their office 77 times the Lord's prayer, and as 
many Aue Maria's; that they ſhould be very 


regardful. of their ſuperiors, and not to enter | 


into nunneries, nor admit any women into 


their convents unleſs founders, or of the royal | 


blood; that they ſhould not touch or carry any 
money about them; nor eat fleſh, eggs, butter, 
cheeſe, or any thing elſe coming from milk, 


except in caſes of ſickneſs, and having beſides | 


' theſe preſcribed ſeveral other particular ties, 
he forbids making any addition or change in 
his rules, and promiſes eternal life to thoſe 
that ſhall obſerve them. They are called 
Bonnes Hommes at Paris. | 

MINIMS (of minima, L.) little things, 
pigmies. Milton. 3 „ 

MINIOGIRAPHV (miniographia, L.) a 
writing with vermilion. | | 

 MIN#ION of the largeſt Size (with Gun- 
ners) a piece of ordnance of three inches and 
| half diameter at the bore, eight feet in 
length, and containing 1000 pound weight of 


metal; carries a ball three inches diameter, 


weighing three pound twelve ounces. The 
charge of powder is three pound one-fourth ; 
and its point blank ſhot is 125 paces. 
Ordinary MINION (with Gunners) a large 
gun three inches diameter at the bore, in 
length ſeven feet, its weight in metal 8 co 
pound, carries a bullet of two inches one- 
eighth diameter, and weight three pound and 
one-ſecond, The charge of powder is two in- 
ches and a half, and its point blank ſhot is 
Iz paces. _ 


| 


| 


ö 
ö 
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 MINUSTRAL (minifralis; L.) belonging 


to a miniſter. Hr 5 
MINIUM (with Painters) red lead; it is 
made of common lead, calcined in a rever - 
batory furnace; or elſe of white lead put into 


an earthen pan, and ſtirred with a ſpatula over 


the fire; 
MINORIES, near Aldgate, ſo called of a 
cloiſter of minorites, or friars minars there. 
MINT (mentha, L. , Gr.) an herb 


well known. 


MIN TED (ef mynezan, Sax.) coined, as 
money. | 


MIN'VET, a dance, or the tune belong- 


MIN'UTE (inGeography): the Goth. part 


of a degree, which in the heavens is ſome- 
thing more than an Zngliſþ mile, =. 
MINUTE (in Arcb;te&.) is the 30th part 
of a meaſure, called a module. See Module. 

MINUTE Line (with Nawigators) a ſmall, 
long line tied to a log of wood, having ſe- 
veral knots or diviſions at 50 feet diſtance, 
wound about a reel fixed in a gallery of a 


ſhip, The uſe of which is, by the help of a 


minute glaſs, to make an eftimate, and keep 
an account of the way or courſe a ſkip runs 
at ſea, | 5 
 MIQU'ELETS, a ſort of foot. ſoldiers in- 
habiting the Pyrenean mountains, armed with 


piſtols. under their belts, a carbine, and a 


dagger. 


MIR ACL OusNESS (niraenlhſus, I.. 


miraculeux, F.) wonderfulneſs. 


MIRIF'ICENCE (mirificentia, L.) doing 


g wonder 9. 


MIRIF'ICK (mirificus, L.) marvellous, 


wonderfully done, ſtrangely wrought. 


MIR ROUR (Meraphorically) a pattern or 


model, as he is a mirrour of virtue and 


MIR/ROURS, are what are commonly 


call'd looking-glaſſes, and are the ſurface of 


any opaque body, ſo poliſh'd and regulated, as to 
be capable of reflecting thoſe rays of lighr © 


that fall upon them; beſides thoſe mirrours 


in common uſe made of glaſs, finely ground, 


poliſhed, and to make them opake, foliated 
or laid over on the back, with a leaf of tin, 
fix'd on with quickfilver. Before the inven- 
tion cf glaſs plates, they were made of braſs, 
ſteel or other metal finely poliſhed, 1 
_ MIRTH'LESNESS (myn'deleay, and 
nepre, Sax.) melancholineſs. 

To MISADVI'SE (of mis and aviſer, F.) 
to give bad counſel. 


To MISAPPLY! (of mis and applicare, 


L.) to apply ill. | 
MISAPPREHEN'SION, an apprehend- 
ing wrong, | | | 
Sax,) indecent, | | 
MISBEGOT'TEN (of is and be zor Zan, 
Sax. ) ill · begotten. | i 
: | To 


MISBECOM'ING (of mis, be ard coman, 
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 MIS/'ERABLENESS (miſerabilis, L.) 


* ö mm» y N - 
N 3 * 
F : 
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To MISBEHAVE (of mis, be and haban, 


Sax.) to behave ill. 8 

MISBELIE'F (of mis and zeleapa, Sax.) a 
falſe faith, unbelief. Fu 

MISBO'/DING (of mis and bodian, Sax.) 
boding or threatening ill. | : 

To MISCAL'L (of mis and kallen, Sax.) 
to call wrong, | | 

MISCELLA!/NEOUSNESS (of miſcellane- 
ws, L.) mixture or mixedneſs together with- 
out order. 

MISC HIEVOUSNESS, hurtfulneſs, de- 
trimentalneſs.  _ 5 
MISCIBILIHTV, capableneſs of being 


mingled. | 
MIS CIBLE (of miſceo, L.) capable of be- 
ing mingled. - EL: "a 


To MISCONCEI'VE (of mis and con- 
eevorr, F.) to underſtand wrong, | 


 MISCON/DUCT (of mis and conduite, F.) 
ill-· conduct or management. | 


To MISCOUNSSEL (of mis and conſulere, 
L.) to give bad counſel, Milton. 
To MISCOUNT' (of mis and conter, F.) 


to reckon or number wrong. LE 
| To MISDEMEAN' (of mis and demener, 


F. ) to behave amiſs. 


MISDOVING {of miydoen, Sax.) ill doing. 
MISE (Law Term, in a Writ of Right) 


ſigniſies the ſame that in other actions is call- 


ed an iſſue, Accordingly this phraſe, 10 join 
tbe miſe upon the meer, fignifies the ſame as to 


ay, to join the miſe upon the clear Right, | 
1. e. to join iſſue upon this point, whether the | 


tenant or demandant has the better right. _ 


MISE, an honorary gift or cuſtomary pre- | 
| fent to a prince of Wales, at his entrance 
upon the principality, of which the country 
of Flint, pay d 2000 marks, the country of 
Cbeſter 5000 marks, at the change of every 
_ owner of the ſaid earldom, for the enjoyment 
of the privileges of that palatinate; at Chefter 


they keep a miſe book where every town and 


wretchedneſs ; alſo niggardlineſs, covetouſneſs. 


MMISERICOR DIA (in Law) an arbitrary 
fine or amercement impoſed on an offender, 
and it is called Miſericordia, or Mercy, be- 


cauſe it ought to be very moderare, and rather 
leſs than the offence committed, and the entry 
is, Ideo in mi ſericordid, L. alſo ſignifies ſome- 
times a being quit or diſcharge of all manner 
#f amercements, that one happens to fall under 
the penalty of in a foreſt, L. | 

MISFASH/IONED (of mis and faconne, 
F.) thapen wrong or illy, | 


 MISFEA/!SANCE (in Law) miſgoings or 
treſpaſſes, F. e 


To MISGIV'E (of miy-gipan, Sax.) to 
WF. | 


_ appichend or fear ſome ill. 
To MISGOV'ERN (of mis and gouverner, 


F.) to rule amiſs. 
MISHAP! (prob, of miy, Sax. and hap- 


7, F. tc nag) a miſchance. 


N 


M A 
| + MISHA'PEN (of miy-ycapen, Sas) hay- 
ing an ill ſhape. | 
To MISIMPLOY! (of mis and employer, 
F.) to uſe improperly, _ 


F, of L.) to inform wrong. | 

To MISJUDGIE (of mis and juger, F.) 
o judge wrong, | | 
To MISINTER'PRET (of mis and inter- 
pretare, L.) to interpret wrong. on 

To MISLEADY (of mis and læ dan, Sax.) 
to lead the wrong way, | 

To MISLEAD (of mis and levan, Sax, 
pret. miſled) to guide a wrong way, to betray 
to miſchief or miſtake, Ho 

O thieviſh night, 


Why ſhould'ſt thou but for ſome felonious 


| In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 


That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their 
lamps 3 37 


| With everlaſting oil, to give due light 


To the miſſed and lonely traveller? 


| What can they teach, and not miſlead 2 
Ignorant df themſelves, of God much more ? 


Thou who haſt taught me to forgive the ill, 
And recompenſe, as friends, the good miſled; 
If mercy be a precept of thy will, 

Return that mercy on thy ſervant's head. 


Appear in writing or in judging ill; 


To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe, 
1 Pope. 
not to like, to diſapprove. 0 | 

MISMAN'AGEMENT (of mis and ne- 
nagement, F.) bad management, | 
To MISMATCH! (of mis and mate, 2 


they are not fellows, 7 wg 


tion of the law which the Jezus believe to be 
given to Meſes by God by word of mouth, 
beſides the written law; which unwritten law, 
they ſay, was preſerved among the doctors of 
the ſynagogue, until the time of the celebrat- 
ed rabbi Jebuda Habhodeſp, or the holy, who 
wrote the Miſna, about the year of Chriſt 
180; that it might no longer depend on the 
memories of thoſe to whom jt was commu- 
nicated. 15 „ 
This book is divided into ſix parts, the 
frſi treats about the diſtinction of ſeeds in A 
field, the trees, fruits, tythes, &c, 
The Second, regulates the manner of the 
obſervation of feſtivals, | ; 
The 77d, concerning women and matri- 
monial caſes. 99 
The Fourth, relates to law ſuits, that may 


bappen 


To MISINFORM' (of mis and in former, 


Milton. | 


Milton. | 


Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of {ill i 


But of the two leſs dang*rous is th? offence 


To MISLUKE (of miy-gelican, Sax.) 


companion) to put things to others, to which 


MISNA (Food Heb.) a body of the 


Jewiſh civil law, &c. or rather an explica=a Me 
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conviction of hereticks, c. 


n in the way of trale. 
e Fifth, is 7 onterning obligations, ſa- 
crifices, and whatſoever has any relation to 
them. 3 | 

The Sixth, treats of the various forts of 
purifications. | . 
MISOG'Y NIST (miſog ynus, 
7 ., Gr.) a woman hater. 
MISO'GYNY (miſezynia, L. of paiooyu- 
yiia, Gr.) the hate and contempt of women. 
To MISPEND' (of mir - pen dan, Sax.) 
to ſpend amiſs, to waſte. . 
MISPRIS'ION of Clerks (Law Term) is a 
default or negle& of clerks in writing, en- 
groſſing or keeping records; for which default 
no proceſſes are to be made void in law, or 
diſcontinued ; but are to be amended by the 
juſtices of aſſige. Th | . 
MISPRISION of Frlony, &c. (in Law) is 


L. of pio5yv- 


the making a light account of ſuch a crime 


by not revealing it, when a perſon knows 


that it has been committed; or by ſuftering | 
any perſon who has been committed to priſon, | 
even upon ſuſpicion of it, to be diſcharged 
before he has been indicted for it. 


This of- 
fence of miſpriſion, is finable by the juſtices 
before whom the offender has been convicted. 

MISPRISION of Treaſon, is the conceal- 


ing or nor diſcloſing known treaſon ; the pu- 


niſhment for which offence is, that the offen- 
der ſhall loſe his goods, and the profit of his 


lands, during the king's pleaſure, 


MISPROPOR'TIONED (of mis and pro- 
portionne, F. of L..) not proportional. 

Congregation of the MISSION (among the 
Roman Catholicks) the directors of a ſeminary 
for training up youth for prieſts, who are ob- 
liged to go continually up and down the coun- 
tries to teach and inſtruct the people of ſmall 


towns, villages, &c. in the principles of reli- 


gion and doctrines of the church; but are for- 
bid by the ſtatutes of their order to go where 
any arch - biſhop, biſhop or provincial reſides, 
upon a ſuppoſition that there is no want of 


inſtruction in ſuch places. | 


MIS/SIONARIES (of the Church of 
Rome) eccleſiaſticks who devote themſelves 
and their labours to the performance of ſome 
ſpiritual miſſion for the converſion of infidels, 
Of theſe, vix. 
Jeſuits, Carmelites and Cafuchins, there are 
great numbers diſperſed in moſt parts of the 
world, eſpecially in Afia, Africa and Ameri- 
ca, who the better to induce themſelves in 
China, India, &c. generally get a ſmatch of 
phyſick and the mathematicks, by which 
means they have got footing there. 


MIS SELDINE) (mipzelza, Sax.) a ſort 
MIS'SELTOE 0 of ſhrub or ſhrubby plant 
 MIST'LETOE ] that grows on ſome 


trees, as the oak, Sc. of which the ancients 
had this notion, that if thruſhes which eat 


the berries, rooſted all night on it, and dunged 


vpon it, the dung turned to birdline, and 
thence came the Latin proverb, Turdus ſibi 


9 


| 
| 


| MIS!TRESS (maitreſſe, F. 
of an houſe; a kept miſtreſs 


ſorrow. 


MISTHOUGHT' (of is and Fohz, Sax.) 
an ill- thought. 

MIS SEN Maſt 7 (in a Ship) is a round 

MIZ'ZEN Maſt & piece of timber, that 
is erected in the ſtern or back part of it; 
there are in ſome large ſhips two ſuch maſts, 
and when ſo, that maſt of the two which 
ſtands next to the main maſt, is called the 
Main Mifjen, and the other that ſtands near 
the poop, is called the Bonaventure Mifſen. 
The length allowed for a Mifjen Maſt, is 
half that of the Main Maſt, or the height 
of it is the ſame with that of the Main Top- 
Maſi, from the quarter-deck ; and the length 
of the Miſen Top Maſt, is half that. 

MISSEN Sail (in a Ship) the ſail that be- 
longs to the Miſſen Yard, 

MISSEN Teop-Sail (in a Ship) the fail 
that belongs to the Miſſen Top-Sail Yard, 
MISSEN GROSS 7 a German coin, in 


Silver GROSS value two pence 
halfpenny. „ 3 
MISSION (of the Pope) a power or licence 


given by him, to preach the Romiſb doctrine 
in foreign countries. FF 
To MIST EACH“ (of mir-xæcan, Sax.) 
to teach wrong. | 5 = 
ma giſtra, L.) 
or concubine, 
a paramour or ſweetheart, _ wh | 
MISTRUST'FUL (of mip-zpupa and 


pull, Sax.) ſuſpicious, jealous. 


MISTRUST/FULNESS, ſuſpicious tem- 
per, jealous-patedneſs, | | 
MISTS (mirz, Sax.) vapours hovering 


over the earth, and ſtaying till they are either 
drawn upwards by the rays of the ſun, or 


falling down to the earth by their own weight, 
where by a leſs degree of cold, they we 
changed into dew, and by a greater into hoar 
froſt. e | ws OE 
MISTY 
ther. | | . 
To MISU'SE (of mis-uſer, F.) to abuſe; 
to make a wrong uſe of. | | f 
To MISUNDERSTAN'D (of mirunden 
1 » Sax ) to underſtand amiſs. 
_ MITCHEELS (in Maſonry) Purbeck ftoges 
for paving, picked all of a ſize from 15 as. 74 
ſquare, to 2 foot, being ſquar'd and hew'd 
ready for paving. 5 5 
_ MITH'RIDATE (mithridatium, L. of u- 
Oeidallne, Gr. of Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
the inventor of it, among whoſe papers the 
receipt of it was found, and carried to Rome 
by Pompey) a confection, that is a preſerva- 
tive againſt poiſon ; ſeveral of the ingredients 
of which are vipers fleſh, opium, agarick, 
ſquills, &c. | a 
MIT'IGATED (mitigatus, L.) appeaſed, 
pacified, aſſuaged. „ 


(of mir xicg, Sax ) as miſty wea- ; 


* 


MITRAL (of mitra, L.) of or belonging 
or like a mitre, © DB. 
* x MITRE 


n 

MI TRE (mitra, Le ulrga, or.) an or- 
nament worn by popiſh biſhops and abbots, 
when they walk or officiate in their forma- 
lities or Poritificalibus, The pope has four 
mitres, different in richneſs, which he wears 
according to the ſolemnity of the feſtival. 
MIT RE (with Artificers) an angle that is 
juſt 45 degrees. 
MIXT Matbematicis, are thoſe arts and 
ſciences which treat of the properties of quan- 
tity, apply'd to material beings or ſe» ſible 
objects, as Aftronony, Geography, Dialling, 
Navigation, Gauging, Surveying, Ec. 


MIXT Action (in Law) is cne that lies 


both for the thing detained, and —__ the 
perſon of the detainer, 

MIXT Body (with Schoolmen) is a whole 
reſulting from ſeveral ingredients, a! [tered or 
new modified by the mixture. 

Perfect MIXT Bodies, are the claſs of vi- 
tal or animated bodies, where the elements 
or ingredients they are compoſed of, are 
changed and transformed by a perfect mix- 
ture. 

Inper fei MIXT Bodies, are inanimate bo- 
dies, the forms whereof remain till the ſame 
as of the ingredients which conſtitute them. 
MIXT Mode (according to Mr. Locie) is 
a a combination of ſeveral ſimple ideas of dif- 
| ferent kinds; as beauty conſiſts of Colour, 
Figure, Proportion, &c. 

MIXTURE (in. Phyſick) an affemblags or 
union of ſeveral bodies of different PIE 
in the fame maſs. 

MIX'TION, mixture « or mixing. 


MIX'TURE (in Drapery) the union, or | 


rather confuſion of ſeveral wools of different 
colours, before they are ſpun, 


raining in very ſmall drops. 


MOAN FUL (of mænan and Tull, Sax, Uh 


ſorrowful, lamentable, @c. 

| MOB, a woman's night-cap. _ 

To MOB (of mobile wulgus, the b) to 
Inſult a perſon riotouſly. 

MOB'BED, Creſt in a mob, alſo inſulted 
buy a mob. | 


MOB'/ILE 'mobiis, 1 28 )- moveable, 


Primum MOBILE (in the Ancient A ſtrono- 


my) a pinth heaven or ſphere imagined to be 
above thoſe of the planets and fixed ſtars. 
MOBIL'/ITY, 
the notion of the mobility of the earth, pope 
Paul V. appointed cam miſſioners to examine 
into the matter, who reſolved that ſcholars 
might maintain the poſſibility of the earth's 
mobility as an Hypotheſis, but forbad the 
aſſerting it as a demoaſtrated and known 


truth, becauſe they imagine1 it contradicted 


ſeyer al texts of ſcripture, 


MOCCA!DOES; the chrumbs or ends that 


weavers make in working fine worſted ſtuffs, 


whi-h are uſed in darning or mending holes in 
woollen garments, 


MODALITY (vith Ss by the man- 


| | of the body, 
MIZ'ZLING (of mi yz, 2. 4. miſtling) | 


Upon Copernicus reviving | 


M O 


ner of a thing in the abſtract, or the man- 
ner of exiſting. 


MODE (modus, L. mod, Sar.) way, mart. 
ner, faſhion or garb. 
The MODE of a thing (with Logicians) i is 
that, which being conceived in a thing, and 
not being able to ſubſiſt without it, determines 


to be named ſuch, This is alſo called the 
manner of a thing, or attribute or quality. 

Internal MODES (in Metatbyſicis) thoſe 
modes which are inherent in the ſubſtance, 
as roundneſs in a bowl. 

External MODES, are thoſe which are ex- 
traneous to the ſubje&, as when we ſay a 
thing is beheld, deſired, loved, So. 


le ideas, or even of the ſame ſimple ideas ſe- 


| veral times repeated, a ſcore, a dozen, c. 


Mixt MODES, are combinations of ſim- 
ple ideas of ſeveral kinds, as Beauty conſiſts 
in a compoſition of colour, figure, — 
tion, &c. 

Immediate MODES (with Schoolmen) } are 
ſuch as are immediately attributed to their 
ſubjects or ſubſtantives, as motion is an im- 


the mind. 


tributed to the ſubject by the iptervention of 


| ſome other mode; as ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs 


are only attributable to the body in reſpec to 
its motion. | 
Eſſential MODES 7 are attributes, with- 
Inſeparable MODES F out which the ſub- 
ſtance cannot ſubſiſt ; as wiſdom, goodueſs, 
Sc. in God, figure, 18 quantity, Oc. 


Nen Efjential MODES are IE "WA 
Separable MODES which affect 


created ſubſtances, remaining affixed to them 


ſo long as is neceſſary, as the 28 of 


Milk, coldneſs of Ice. 

Poſitive MODES, are ſuch as give to their 
ſubſtantives ſomething poſitive, real and ab- 
ſolute. 

Privatiæe MODES, are attributed to ſub⸗ 
jects, when the mind perceives ſome attri- 
butes to be wanting therein, and frames a 
word which at firſt ſight ſeems to denote 


denotes the want of ſome p: operty or mode; 


as a privation 0¹ light is aalen to a bind 
man. 


MODES of Spirit, are knowledge and ils 
ling. 


MODES ef Body, are figure, reſt and mo- 
tion, 


MODES of thickneſs, the ſame as eſſential 
attributes. 


MODES of having, are thoſe whereby 


any thing may be had by another. 
MODE (in Myfick) the particular manner 
of conſtituting the oa ve, as it conſiſts of ſeve- 


ral eſſential or natural notes, beſides the key. 
MODELL 


it to be after a certain manner, and cauſes it 


Simple MODES, are combinations of /m- 


mediate mode of the body, underſtanding of 


Mediate MODES, are thoſe that are at- 


ſomething poſitive, but which in reality only 
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MODEL. (modellus, L. modelle, p. ) an ori. 
sina! or pattern propoſed for any one to copy 
or imitate. 

MODEL (with Arcbitects) a kind of mea- 
ſure, which is the diameter of the bottom of 
a pillar in each order, by which the length, 
Sc. of it is meaſured, and which is common- 


ly divided into 60 equal parts, called Minutes; 
except in theſe of the Dorick and Tuſcan or- 


ders, where the model is but half the dia- 
meter. 

MODEL (modelle, F. of modulus, L.) an 
original pattern which any work man propoſes 
to imitate; it is made either of wood, ſtone, 
plaſter, &c. and in architecture ſhould be 


made by a ſcale, where an inch or half inch 


repreſents a foot, for the more exact com- 
pleating the deſign. 
MODEL (in the Compoſe te, Corinthian and 


 Tonick orders) is divided into 18 parts, the ſame 


as Module, 


MODY/ELLED ( modelle, F. ) framed or 


faſhioned according to the model or pattern. 
MOD'ER ATENESS (moderatio, L.) mo- 


deration. 


MOD'ERNS (according to ſome) all thoſe 
authors who have written ſince Boetius. 
MODERN Aſironomy, takes its beginning 


from Copernicus. 


MODERN ArchiteBiarr, the preſent Italian 


manner of building; or it is rather in ſtrict- 


_ neſs what partakes partly of the antique, re- 
. taining ſomething of its delicacy and ſolidity; 
and partly of the Gothick, whence it borrows 
members and ornaments withour proportion 


or judgement. 


MODERN Medals, ſuch as have been 


fruck within theſe 300 years. 
MOD'ERNNESS (of modernus, L. ) new- 


= neſs, the being of late days. 


The MODERNS (ves eder, F.) perſons 


of later times, in contradiction to the an- 
cients. 


MODEST (odge, F. modeſtus, L.) x. 


8 


Not arrogant, not  preſurmptuous, not boaſtful, 


baſhfol. 


Of boaſting more than of a tomb afraid; 
A ſoldier ſhould te modeſt as a maid, 
Young, 
2, Not i impudent, not 8 
Her face, as in a nymph, diſplay'd 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray'd 
The bluſhing beauties of a modeft maid. 


Dry, 0 1d, 
MODESTLY. 1. Not arrogantly, not pre- 
ſumptuouſſy. 
Tho' learn'd, well bred; and tho' well bred, 
ſincere, 


Medeftly bold, "and humanly ſevere, 
Pope. 


Firſt he modeſily conjectures, | 

His pupil might be tir'd with lectures: 

Which help'd to mortify his pride, 

Vet gave him not the heart to chide. 
Swift's Mifcel, 


NO 


2. Not impudently, not forwardly, with m mo- 


deſty. 
MODFESTNESS (modeſtia, L.) modeſty; 
modeſt behaviour, &c. 

MOD'ESTY (in Painting) is repreſented 
as a beautiful virgin, clothed in blue, 


MODIFICABLENESS (of modificatio, L.) 


capableneſs of being mcdified. 
dified, 


MO'DIFIED (ie, F. of L.) having 


modality or manner of exiſtence. 1 
MODIFIED (with Logicians) a thing is 


ſaid to be modified, when the ſubſtance is con- 


ſidered as determined by a certain mode or 
manner; as for example, when we conſider a 


Body, the idea we have of it repreſents a 


Thing or Subſtance ; becauſe we conſider it as 


a thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf, and has no oc» 


caſion for any elſe to ſubſiſt it. But when we 
conſider, that this body is round, the idea we 


have of roundneſs, repreſents to us only the 
manner of being or a Mode, which we con- 


ceive cannot ſubſiſt naturally without the 


Body, the roundneſs of which it is, when we 
join the Mode with the thing, then we con- 
ſider a round body, which idea repreſents. to 


us a thing modified. 


MODIL'ION (of modiglione, It. 1. e. little 


model) ſo called in reſpect to the greater, 


| which is the diameter of the pillar in the Do- 
rick order, a module is half the diameter of 
the body of the column below, in other or- 


ders it is the whole diameter, and is common- 


ly ſuppoſed to be divided into bo equal parts, 


called Minutes. 
- MO'DISHNESS (of 42 la mode, F,) faſhion 


| ablenefs; | 
MODIULE (in Architeure): a certain mea- 
ſure of bigneſs, taken at pleaſure, for regu- 


lating the proportions of columns, and the 
{ymnectry or diſtribution of the whole build- 


| ing. Modilions are little inverted Conſo. as, 
under the Soffit or bottom of the Drip i in the 


Ionic, Con poſit and Corinthian cornices, and 
ought to correſpond to the middle of the co- 


| lumns. In the Corinthian they are always 
| moulded with carved work. In the Tonic and 


Compeſit they are more ſimple, having ſeldom 


any ornameit, wee one ſingle leaf under- 


neath. 


| MOIDO'RE, a Portzgal gold coin, in va- 
lue 27 ſhillings Sterling. 
To MOIS!/TEN (of moieter, F.) to EN 5 


moiſt. 

MOIJST/NESS (of moiteur, F.) wettiſh+ 
neſs, dampneſs, 

To MOL!DER (of mold, Sax, earth) to 
turn to earth or duſt, 

MOLI'NiSTS (ſo called of Molina a Spa- 
niſh jeſuit, who was reader of divinity lectures 
for 20 years, in the univerſity of Era in 


Portugal, who died at Madrid in the year. 


1604, azed 65 years) adherents to his opi- 
nions, concerning the conſiſtency of grace, 
X x3 | | with 


MODIF!ICATED (medificatus, L,) mo- 
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Vith free will, about which he wrote a maintain that they really burnt their children, 


book which gave riſe to the diſputes, upon the 
ſubjects of grace and predeitination, which 
has made fo great a noiſe in the world, eſpe- 
cially by the oppoſition made againſt it by the 
Dominicans. 

MOLIFTIONS, grindings ; alſo endea- 
_ yours, attempts. | 

MOL'LIFYING (mollificans, L. ) ſoften- 
ing, aſſuaging. 


MOL'LIFYINGNESS, mollification, ſoft · 


en ing quality. 


MOL OH WD Heb. i. e, a king) the 
idol Moloch is the ſame with Saturn, to whom 
the Heathens ſacrificed their ſons and daugh- 
ters, cauſing them to be burnt alive in a braſen 
image made for that purpoſe. The Amms- 
nites, whoſe god this was, obliged all parents, 
either to offer up their children in this man- 
ner, or to make them paſs between two fires 
in honour of Moloch. And Herodotus ſays, 
that ſometimes men offered themſelves volun- 
tarily to be burnt for this god. Moloch ſtood 


near Feruſalem in a beautiful valley, belonging 


to the children of Hinnom, in the midſt of a 


pleaſant grove, where the Jeꝛos imitated their 
profane neighbours. The Cartbaginians ſa- 
crificed 200 noblemen's children to Molocb, 
when Agatbocles made war upon them in 
Africa, Moſes in ſeveral places forbids the 
Jſraelites to dedicate their children to Moloch, 
dy making them paſs through the fire, in ho- 

-  nogr of that god. ©... Cn Obs 
 _. He ordered thoſe to be put to death, who 
ſhould offend againſt this command; and 
God himſelf threatens to pour cut his wrath, 


againft ſuch a man, and to root him out from 


among his people, 1 5 
There is great probability that the Hebreevs 
were much addicted to the worſhip of this 
deity, even from before their coming out 
of Egypt, ſince Amos, and after him St. 
Stepben, reproaches them, with having carried 
along with them into the wilderneſs the ta- 
bernacle of their god Moloch: Portdſtis taberna- 
culum Moloch weſftri. Solomon built a temple 
to Moloch, upon the mount of Olives, and 
Menaſſeb a long time after imitated his impie- 
ty, by making his ſon paſs thro' the fire 
in honour of Moloch. It was chiefly in the 


valley of Tophet and Hinnom, to the eaſt of | 
Feruſalem, that this idolatrous worſhip was 


paid to Moloch by the Fes, by conſecrating 


their children to him, and by making them 


paſs thro? the fire in honour of him. 


Some are of opinion, that they contented 


themſelves by making theſe children leap over 
à fire ſacred to Moloch, in order by this, to 
conſecrate them to this falſe deity; and by 
this luſtraticn to purify them, being an uſual 

ceremony on other occaſions among the 
Pagans, Others believe that they made 
them paſs between two fires oppoſite to each 


other, tor the ſame intention, But others 


MO 


by way of ſacrifice to Moloch. The ſcriptures 
will furniſh ſeveral proofs of this. See Pam 


| ci. 37» Tſaiab, vil. 5. EZtk. xvi. 20, 21. 
xxili. 37, 39» 
that the 
children to Devils, to Moloch, and to ſtrange 


Where it is poſitively aſſerted, 
ebreaus ſometimes ſacrificed their 


gods. Andin the ſecond book of Kings, it is 
directly ſaid, that the inhabitants of Sepbar- 
vaim burnt their children in the fire, to A- 
nammelech and Adrammelech their gods, which 
without doubt are the ſame as Moloch of the 
Ammoniten. However I would not be under- 


their children in honour of this idol ; and per- 


them paſs through the fire, Luftrare per ignem, 
or transferre fer ignem, this means in ſome 
places, the leaping over the flames, or paſſing 
nimbly between two fires. But we are per- 
ſuaded, that generally ſpeaking, the worſhip. 
pers of Moloch immolated or ſacrificed their 


this falſe deity. | 


The Rabbins aſſure us, that the idol Moloch 


was of braſs, ſitting upon a throne of the 


having the head of a calf, and his arms ex- 
tended, as if to embrace any one. When 
they would offer any children to him, they 
heated the ſtatue within by a great fire, and 
when it was burning hot, they put the miſe- 


conſumed by the violence of the heat. And 


| that the cries of the children might not be 
heard, they made a great noiſe with drums, 


and other inſtruments about the idol. Others 


put a child within bis arms, it immediately 


foot of the ſtatue. Others relate that it was 
hollow, and that within it were contrived 


for meal or flower; in the ſecond there were 
a ram, in the fifth a calf, in the ſixth an 


ox, and in the ſeventh a chi d, all theſe were 
burnt together by heating the ſtatue on the 


| outſide, 


_ MOLT'ING 


of their lives, 


MOLYB'DOMANCY (won Chojanvreiag 


of "hus3©-, lead, and Adr], Gr. divina- 


tion) a divining, by obſerving the motion, fi- 
gures, Sc. of melted lead. 


ſame with Impe/us, or quantity of motion 

in any moving body, 1 
MOMENTA'NEOUSNESS 7 (of wo- 
MOMENT ARINESS mentane- 


us, L.) ſhortneſs of duration or continuance. 
8 | 8 MMOMEN. 


ſtood to aſſert, that they always really burnt 


haps when it is only expreſſed that they made 


children, and put them to death in honour of 


ſame metal, adorned with a royal crown, 


rable victim within its arms, which was ſoon 


ſay, that his arms were extended, and reach- 
ing towards the ground; ſo that when they 


tell into a great fire, which was lighted at the 


ſeven partitions, one of which was appointed 


turtles, in the third an ewe, in the fourth 


the falling off or change 
MOULT'ING Fot feathers, hair, ſcin, 
horns, voice of animals, which happens to 
ſome annually ; and to others at certain ſtages 


MOMEN'/TUM (in Mechanicks) is the 


4 0 
 MOMEN'TOUSNESS (momentaſus, L.) 
weightineſs of concern; the being of moment 
or worth. | 

MOMENTS (with Naturaliſts) are the 
quantities of motion in any moving body; al- 
0 ſimply, the motion itſelf, which they call 
vis inſua, or the power by which any moving 
bodies do continually change their places. 

MO'/MUS (/4wp©-, Gr.) diſgrace, repre- 


henſion] the carping god, who had his begin- 


ning from Sleep and the Night; and tho' he 
was very ſlothful and ignorant, and would do 
nothing himſelf, yet found fault with every 
thing that was done by others. Among 
others, he is ſaid to have blamed Vulcan, for 
making man without a window in his breaſt, 
that his wiles might be viſible. Whence all 
carpers are called Momuſes, L. Ba 
 MOMUS (in Painting, &c.) was repreſen- 
ted in a darkiſh coloured robe, with beard and 
hair parti- coloured. | 
MONANGIOPOLYSPER'MOUS (of 
' þ46v0;, alone, dyysior, a veſſel, robe, many, 
and omigua, Gr. ſeed) a term apply'd to ſuch 
plants as have many ſeeds in one ſingle ſeed 
veſſel. DE, 
MONARCH (monarch, F. joagy©-, 
Gr) 1. A governor inveſted with abſolute 
authority; a king 5 
The father of a family or nation, that uſes 
ſervants like children, and adviſes with them 
in what concerns the commonweal, and there- 
by is willingly obeyed by them, is what the 
| ſchools mean by a monarch. ON 
FG ES, of Miſcel, 
2. One ſuperior to the reſt of the ſame. 
kind, 33 on bones 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Three centuries he grews, and three he ſtays, 
Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. 
2 SO - .--. Dryden. 
With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd is the regal race, 
One Monarch wears an open, honeſt face; | 
Shap'd to his fize, and godlike to behold, 
His royal body ſhines with ſpecks of gold, 
„ 1 VDryd. Vigg.- 
Return'd with dire remorſeleſs ſway, | 
The monarch ſavage rends the trembling 
rey. - Pope s Odyſſey. 
MONARCH (of „ of Wh 
alone or fingle, and agyn, dominion, Gr.) 
is a ſtate or kingdom governed by a fingle 
magiſtrate, in whom the ſupreme power is 
lodged, which is ſometimes abſolute, com- 
p iꝛing both the legiſlative and executive power, 
Which is commonly called an arbitrary govern- 
ment, ſuch as that of France, Turky, &c. 
A mix'd MONARCHY, is one that is 
tempered by the interpoſition of the eſtates or 
great men of the realm, both of the nobi- 
| lity and gentry; thus in England the execu- 
tive power is veſted in the king or monarch 
abſolutely; but the legiſlative power is inveſted 
in the parliament ; but it is to be noted, that 
75 the king has 6 negative power as to the laws 


—— 


— 


ing the ravages of the Goths and Vandal, the 


M O 

propoſed to be obligatory on the people, and 
alſo the power of proroguing and diſſolving par- 
liaments, but no power to raiſe money, but by 
laws conſented to by the parliament, 

Monarchies by general cuſtom are ſucceſſive 
from father to ſon, Sc. But ſome are elec- 
tive, as that of Poland, and there are alſo 
many inſtances of monarchies where the ſuc- 
ceſſion has not been hereditary. 


MONASTERIES, a monaftery was origi- 


nally no more than a cell for a fingle ſolitary 
monk ; but afterwards grew to be houſes for 


religious fraternities. Euſebius, biſhop of Ver- 
celles, firſt brought them into great cities in the 


Weſt; and in the fourth century, St. Bafil 
is faid to have formed rules or regulations for 
monaſtical ſocieties in the Eat; and in the 


6th century the like was done by St. Bennet 
for thoſe in the Vet. Which order in pro- 


ceſs of tirae came to be divided into many 
branches, | ; | 
Monaſteries were at firft places of ſtrict diſ- 
cipline and auſterity of life, and alſo ſchools for 
the inſtruction and education of youth. Dur- 


Huns, Franks, and Almainz, monaſteries were 
the only places of ſafe rerirement for learned 


men, and repoſitories of all ſorts of learning, 


and out of them were produced many learned 
men, well qualified both for the miniſterial 


function and government, which gaining 
them the eſteem of all ranks and degrees of 


people and princes, they obtained great indul- 
gences and privileges; the latter as well as the 


former receiving their education from them, 
till about the year 1000, when colleges and 
univerſities were erected, more eſpecially for 
learning and the ſciences, and monaſteries were 
confined chiefly to religious obſervations and 

reſtrictions; ſo that their eſteem was ſome- 


what eclipſed, till about the 13th century the 
Mendicant friars attempted to recover their re- 
putation, by mixing philoſophy and ſchool di- 
vinity with their other performances. 1 
MONE (of mænan, Sax.) grieving and 
lamenting, bewailing. 5 
MONK (monachus, L. of e., Gr. alone, 
ſolitary) perſonas, who according to their firſt 
inſtitution were ſeparated from the company 
of men. The origin of a monkiſh life is 


uſually attributed to Paul the hermit, and Sr, 


Anthony, whoſe example repleniſhed Egypt 
with monks ; ſome altogether ſolitary, others 
in community, - _ 

This kind of life afterwards ſpread into 
Syria, Pontus and the leſſer Aſia. Thoſe 
o! Egypt and Syria are called by the name 
of St. Anthony; but thoſe of Aſia took the 
name of St. Baſil, who brought in Anthony's 
rule. 
ing the life of St. Anthony, mary embraced 
this way of living in Tah, from whence it 
ſpread into other provinces, 


Monks at firſt lived out of town, moſt of 


them being laymen, their profeſſion debarring 
„ them 


Athanaſius coming to Rome and publiſn- 
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them from eccleſiaſtical functions, all their 


employment ene in hard prayer and hard 
labour. 


MONKISH, of or belonging to monks. 
' MONO'CEROS (povinegog, Gr.) an uni- 


corn or beaſt that has but one horn; alſo the 


ſene fiſh, L. 

MONO GAMIS T, one who i is of ſingle 
marriage. 

"MONOL/OGIST (monologus, L. of provo- 
2a/y©-, Gr.) one that loves to have all tlie 


talk to himſelf. 
MO NOLOGUE 2 (oronoyia, Gr.) a 
MONOLOGY ſoliloquy, a drama- 


tick ſcene, where only one actor ſpeaks. 
MONO'ME (in Algebra) a quantity that 
has but one donomination or name. 
A MONOPET/ALOUS Flower, uniform 


and regular (with Botan.) is one in which the 


petal is not divided, or if divided, the ſegments 


anſwer each other; | 


MONOPETALOUS Flower, difform and 


| Irregular, is one in which the parts of the 


petal do not exactly anſwer one to the other. 
MO NOPS (wor, Gr.) a beaſt in Pæœo- 
nia, as big as a bull, who being purſued cloſely, 
voids a ſort of ſharp and fiery ordure, which if 
it lights upon the hunter, he dies immediately. 
MONOPYRENOsS (of u©-, and Tveny, 
Gr.) a kernel which has one ſeed or kernel 


In the berry, as philyrea, miſletoe, &c. 


MONOSPER MO s (of 4e . and m- 


p4a, Gr. ſeed) which bears a ſingle ſeed to 
_ each flower, as in Valerian, the Mar wel of | 
FT Peru, &C. | | 


MONOTONIA (of e- and e., Gr. 


tone) the having but one tone; alſo a want 


of inflection or variation of voice, or a bee 


nunciation, where a long ſeries. of words is 
delivered with one unvaried tone. | 
MONSEIGNEUR,, a title uſed by the | 
French to perſons of a higher rank, | 


MONSIEUR,, a title uſed by them ſpeak- 
ing to their equals. | 
MON'SOONS, are periodical winds in the 
Indian er Eaftern ſea; that is, winds that 
blow one half the year one way, and the other 


half on the oppoſite points; and theſe points | 
and times of ſhifting are different, in the dif- 


ferent parts of the ocean; for in ſome plates, 
the wind is conſtant for three months one way, 
then three months more the contrary way, and 


10 all the year. 


MONSTER (monfrum: L.) a natural 


birth, or the production of any living thing, 
| degenerating from the proper and uſual diſpo- 


fition of parts in the ſpecies it belongs to, as 
when it has too many or too few members ; 
or ſome of them are extravagantly large; any 


thing againſt or beſides the common courſe of 
nature. 


or declaring. 


MONSTRIF/ICABLE (v orf. feabilin L. ) 


very large, monſtrous, | 


MON'/STRANT (monſtrans, L.) ſhewing 
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Mods TROSH TV, monſtrouſneſs. 
MON STR OUSN ESS e L.) 


2 


prodigiouſneſs, the being beyond the ordinary 


courſe of nature. 


MONTA'NISTS (ſo called of Montanus) 


an heretick in the. fecond century, who ſo 
deceived the world by his hypoctiſy, that he 
was reputed to have the gift of prophecy and 
doing miracles. 

He gave it out that himſelf was the Para- 
clete, or comforter promiſed by Chriſt ; per- 
mitted the diſſolution of marriages to avoid 
martyrdom, and alſo condemning ſecond mar- 


riages as fornication, and ordered a ſevere faſt 


of three Lents, 

His diſciples aſſerted, that God the father, 
having a deſign to ſave the world by the law 
and the prophets, but not being able to per- 


form it, aſſumed fleſh, in the womb of the 


virgin, preached in Feſus Chriſt, and ſuffered 
death in his ſhape. 


At laſt he banged himſelf with Manimilla, 


one of his women ſcholars, 


Lunar Synodical MONTH, i the ſpace of 


time between two conjunctions of the moon 
with the ſun. 


Lunar Periodical MONTH, the ſpace of 
time, wherein the moon makes her round 


thro? the zodiack. 


Lunar I!luminative MONTH, is the ſpace 


from the firſt time of her appearance, after 
the new moon, to her firſt appearance the 
new moon following. | 
MONTH of Apparition | 


MONTH of Illumination & nomers) is the 


| ſpace of 26 days 12 hours, in which the moon 
is to be ſeen; the other three days in which 


it is darkened by the ſun being taken away, 
MONTH Decretorial alſo conſiſts of 26 
MONTH Medical 0 days 12 hours. 
MONTH of Conſecution | 
MONTH of Progreſſion 


nomers) is the 


ſame as ſynodal month, i. e. the ſpace of 
time between one conjunction of the moon 
with the ſun and another, bearing ſome what 


more than 29 days and a half. 
MONT Hef Peragrotion. 
MONT H Periodical 

of the moon's courſe from any point cf the 

zodiack, to the ſame again, conſiſting of 

27 days, 7 hours and 45 minutes. 
MONT-JOYE (with Military Men) is a 

banner, ſo Mont. joye St. Denis is as much as 

to ſay, the banner of St. Denis. 


( with Aſtron.) 


reſt of the foot on the left ſtirrup, F. 
MON UMENT {(monumentum, L.) a me- 
moria! for after ages, either a pillar, ſtatue, 


tomb, Sc. raiſed in memory of ſome famous 


perſon or action. 


humour, temper. 
MOODINESS {modic, and ne vue. Sax) 


doggedneſs, ſullenneſs. ; 


MOODS 


(with Al- | 


(with Afro- 


7, e. the ſpace 


MONTOIR (with Horſemen) the poiſe or 


MOOD (mode, Sax. mind) diſpoſition, 


MO 
MO ODS (medi, L.) as the moods in 
grammar. Capris 5 

MOODS (with Grammar.) determine the 
fignifications of verbs, as to the manner and 
circumſtances of what is affirmed or deny d; 
ſome reckon four, as the indicative, impe- 
rative, the potential and infinitive; to theſe 
others add two more, the optative and ſub- 
junctive; which are literally the ſame with 
the potential; but are diſtinguiſhed, the opta- 
tive by the adverb, and the ſubjunctive by a 


conjunction. | 


MOODS (with Logicians) are the univerſal 
affirmative ; the univerſal negative; and the 


particular affirmative, and the particular 
negative. | 


MOODS (with Muſicians) are four, wiz. | 


1. The perfect of the more. 2. The perfect 
of the leſs. 3. The imperfect of the more. 
4. The imperfect of the leſs, But theſe 


moods are now grown much out of uſe, except | 


the laſt, which is called the 


Common MOOD, wiz. that a large con- J 


tains two longs, four breves, eight ſemibreves, 
ſixteen minims, thirty-two crotchets, forty- 
eight quavers, Sc. 3 
M0OObDsS (among the ancient Greeks) were 
five; the uſe of which was to ſhew in what 
key a ſong was ſet, and how the different keys 
had relation one ts the other. Theſe moods 
were called after proyinces of Greece, viz. the 
Dorick, Lydian, Tonian, Phrygian and So- 
lick; ſome of which were ſuited for light 
and ſoft airs, others to warlike tunes, and 
others to grave muſick,  _ > 

Dorick MOOD (in Muſick) conſiſted of 
flow tuned notes, and was proper for the ex- 
citing perfons to ſobriety and piety, _ | 

Fonick MOOD, was for more light and 
ſoft muſick ; ſuch as pleaſant, amorous ſongs, 
jiggs, courants, ſarabands. 


| N£Eolick MOOD, was of an airy, ſoft and 
delightful ſound, ſuch as our Madrigals, and 
was uſeful to allay the paſſions by means of 
its greateful variety and melodious harmony. 
The Lydian MOOD, was a ſolemn grave 


muſick, and the compoſition or deſcant was | 


of flow time, adapted to ſacred hymns, Cc. 
The Phrygian MOOD, was a warlike 
muſick, fit for trumpets, hautboys, and ſuch 
like martial inſtruments; in order to animate 
and raiſe the minds of men to undertake mili- 
_ tary atchievements. V 
MOO7DY (movic, Sax.) ſullen, &c. 
MOON (mona, Sar.) one of the ten ſe- 
condary planets, being the earth's ſatellite or 
attendant, being only 60 ſemi-diameters of 
the earth removed from it, which traverſes 
thro? the zodiack in 27 days, 7 hours and 41 
minutes, hut does not overtake the ſun in 
leſs than 29 days, 12 hours and 44 minutes. 
The moon was an ancient idol of England, 
and worſhipped by the Britains in the form 
of a beautiful maid; having her head covered, 
| and two ears ſtanding out, | | 


a woman, ſhe hath a ſhort coat like a man 


© The form of this idol ſeems ſomewhat 
ſtrange and ridiculous, for being made for 


but it is more ſtrange to ſee her hood with 
two ſuch long ears. The holding of a moon 
before her breaſt, may ſeem to have been de- 
Hgned to expreſs what ſhe is; but the reaſon 
of her chaperon with long ears, as alſo of 
her ſhort coat and piked ſhoes, has not, that 


I find, been explained by the learned, This 


idol was worſhipped by our Saxon anceſtors, 
and from it Monday takes its name, See 
the figure, Is ES x | 


MOON, the common people in ſome eoun- 


ties in England, are accuſtomed at the prime 
of the moon to ſay; It is a fine moon, God | 
bleſs ber; which ſome imagine to proceed 


from a blind zeal, retained from the ancient 
Triſh, who worſhipped the moon, or from a 
cuſtom in Scotland (particularly in the high- 


lands) where the women make a curteſy to 


the new moon; and ſome Engliſh women 
do till retain a touch of this gentiliſm, 
who getting up upon, and ſetting aſtride on 
a gate or ſtile the firſt night of a moon, 
they fay, © | 8 

All hail to the moon, all hail to thee x 

I prithee, good moon, declare to me, 
This night who my baſband ſball be, 

The moon was worſhipped by the ancient 
Heathens, under ſeveral names and ſeveral 


| ſhapes, 
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| practices 


As the moon at her firſt appearance was] Wiſe called Ethicks, and is a ſcience that 
worſhipped in the form of a woman clothed teaches the directing and forming our man» 
in white garments, and holding in her hand ners; explains the nature and reaſon of ac. 
a burning torch ; when ſhe was half full | tion; and ſhews how we may acquire that 
with a baſket of fruit; and when ſhe was at | happineſs that is agreeable to human nature. 
the full in a dark-coloured garment. ; MORAL actions, are ſuch as render a ra- 
As Funo, the was honoured with the or- | tional or free agent good or evil, and ſo of oa 
naments of a queen. 0 25 _ conſequence rewardable or puniſhable, becauſe 2 
As Diana, ſhe was worſhipped in the ha- he doth them. | Lg. 3 
dit of a woman, holding a torch in one hand, MORALIST (moraliſte, F.) one who 7 h 
two ſnakes in the other, a bow and arrows | teaches the duties of life. 4 
on her ſhoulders, fitting in a chariot drawn | The advice given by a great moralift to his Pre 
by white deers. * friend was, that he ſhould compoſe his paſ- 
As Venus, ſhe was repreſented as a woman | ſions; and let that be the work of reaſon, 8 
naked, crowned with roſes, and riſing out of which would certainly be the work of time. 3 
the ſea. | | f 25 | | EY | by 
As Lucina, ſhe was crowned with the herb | MORALITY (moralite, F. from moral, F.) * F 
dittany, and holding in her hand a burning | 1- The doctrine of the duties of life; hin 
torch. Fe © {| ethicks. The ſyſtem of morality, to be ga- Pl, 
As Ceres, ſhe was repreſented as a matron, thered out of the writings of ancient ſages, he; 
with a ſheaf of corn on her head. fall very ſhort of that delivered in the Goſ- 14 . 
As Hecate, the was worſhipped in the ſhape | pel. Swift's Miſcel. 8 8 _ 
of a monſter, having three heads. A neceſſity of ſinning is as impoſſible in hw 
The MOON (in her Decrement) is in her | morality, as any the greateſt difficulty in na- "64 
wailning, | | 2 I ture. Batter on Learning. . IS a 
'The MOON (in her Detriment) is in her | 2- The form of action which makes it the wh 
eclipſe. | VV ſubje& of reward or puniſhment. _ * 
The MOON (in her Complement) is when] The morality of an action is founded in the 3 
Me is at full. | | i freedom of that principle, by virtue of which rigo 
The MOON increſſant, is the ſame as in | it is in the agept's power, having all things 3 
her increment. 3 5 ready and requiſite to the performance of an Pla 
MOON, STRU CE, ſmitten by the moon, | action, either to perform or not perform it. talit 
JJV Saur x Sermons, Rs Sor 
| To MOOR a Ship a Proviſo, (Sea Term) | MORALITY or Moral Philoſepby, is a fron 
is to have an anchor in the river, and a haw- | conformity to thoſe unalterable obligations the 
; fer on ſhore j in this caſe they ſay, the ſhip is | which reſult from the nature of our exiſtence, Abr 
moored with her head a- ſhore. P and the neceſſary relation of life, whether to = 
' MOOR (moon, Sax.) a marſh or fen; alſo | Gad as our Creator, or to man as our fellow- mal 
a heath or barren ground, _ | creature, or it is the doctrine of virtue, in guiſ 
MOO RISE, pertaining to Moors, & c. order to attain the greateſt happineſs, and __ 
MO!/QUA 7 afrenzical riot of ſome Mabome- | hath theſe three parts, Ethicks, Qeconomicks B 
MUC Park who have returned from | and Polrtichs, ec. | *. 
NMecca, againſt thoſe who have not profeſſed | Socrates is ſaid to have been the firſt philo- capa 
 Mabometaniſm. He that runs the Mogua or ſopher, who ſet himfelf about reforming of ſtrer 
Muck, takes his dagger in his hand, whoſe | manners; for till his time, the whole bufineſs with 
blade is uſually half poiſoned, and running of the philoſophers was the ſtudy of the ty; 
about the ftreets kills all thoſe he meets, who | heavenly bodies; tho' Pythagoras ſhewed ficie 
are not Mahometans, till he is killed himſelf, | Socrates the way, yet the ſpecimen that it u 
pretending to believe that he ſerves God and he gave was very imperfect; he deducing his and 
Ma bomer, by killing their enemies. When | rules of Morality, from the obſervations of T 
one of theſe madmen is ſlain, all the Maho- | nature, which parc of knowledge he acquired mad 
metan rabble run to him, and bury him like | by converſing with the Egyptian priefts. that 
i a faint, every one contributing to make a no- The main aim of Pythagoras's moral doc · any 
ble burial for him. PE trine, was to purge the mind from the im- mum 
MOR AL. Senſe, the faculty whereby we | purities of the body, and from the clouds of band 
diſcern or perceive what is good, virtuous, | the imagination. His morality ſeems to have nions 
i Sc. in actions, manners, characters, &@c. had more purity and piety in it, than the plexi 
| MORAL Certainty, is a very ſtrong pro- other ſyſtems, but leſs exactneſs; his maxims ſome 
| babi'ity, in contradiſtinction to a mathema- | being only a bare explication of divine wor- anot 
A tical de monſtration. Ls ſhip, of natural honeſty, of modeſty, integri- gree, 
. 4 _ MORAL Impoſſibility, is what is otherwiſe | ty, publick ſpiritedneſs, and other common opini 
= called a very great and almoſt inſuperable | offices of life, | | no n 
= difficulty, in oppoſition to a phyſical or natu- | The golden verſes which go under the are 7 
| ral impoſſibility, name of Pythagoras, were attributed to his good 
4 MORAL Pbiloſopby, that which is other- | difciples, who were as remarkable for the whic 
| 
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practice, as the theory of Erhicks. + So that | and Seneca's morals, which are leſs pute and 


in the time of the firſt conſuls of Rome, his 


ſect was in that repute, that to be a wiſe 

man and a Pytbagorean, were accounted terms 

equivalent. | 
To this morality of Pythagoras, Socrates 


added ſettled principles, and reduced it into 


method; his main deſign was to reform and 
- purge the philoſophy of Fythagorat. His 
whole doctrine was one continued leſſon of 
virtue. He eftabliſhed it as a rule of diſcourſe, 
to treat of the moſt ſerious ſubjets, without 


an air of too much ſeriouſneſs, knowing that 


to pleaſe, was the ſureſt method to perſuade ; 
and therefore his morals gained admittance, 
by a ſeeming eaſineſs and agreeableneſs. 

That doctrine of morality that was left 


him by his maſter Socrates, was improv'd by 


Plato, who carried each virtue to its laſt 


height and accompliſhment, by mixing his 
| ideas, on the univerſal principle of philoſophy 
thro' the whole defign. His philoſophy a- 
bounds with good leſſons, which tend either 
to the encouragement of virtue, or diſcounte- 
nancing of vice. Diogenes was contemporary 
with Plato, and commenc'd a ſevere pique 
againſt him, deſigning to expoſe the eafineſs 
and gentility of Plato, by an affectation of 


rigour. Tho foundation of his morals were a | 


vain haughtineſs and moroſeneſs of temper. 


Plato firſt rectified the doctrine of the immor- | 


tality of the ſoul, which Pere Rapin ſays, 
Secrates learned from Pythagoras, Pythagoras 
from the Egyptians, and the Egyptians from 
the Hebrews, by the travels and converſe of 
Ariſtotle formed the doctrine of Plato his 
maſter, into a more regular body, by diſtin- 


guiſhing the characters of publick and private 


virtue, &c.. Fg 

But after all, this morality of Ariſtotle's, 
as well as that of Socrates and Plato, is only 
capable of making a philoſopher ; but has not 
ſtrength enough to make an honeſt man, 
without the ſublime philoſophy of Chriſtiani- 


ty; tho' this morality had a fine notion, ſuf- | 


_ ficient to teach a man to know his duty; yet 
it was not ſufficient to 
and embrace it. | 

The morals of Zeno and Epicurus having 
made a great noiſe in the world, Ethicks from 
that time began to be cultivated more than 
any other part of philoſophy, and the ſum- 
mum bonum was the main ſubje& that was 


banded about, according to the various opi- 


nions, and ſometimes according to the com- 
plexion and © conſtitutions of philoſophers : 
ſome placing it in one thing, and ſome- in 
another, till they had multiply'd to that de- 
gree, that Varro reckons up 288 different 
opinions. After Zeno and Epicurus, we find 
no new draught. of morality. Indeed there 
are Ne 0-29 characters, which are very 
good leſſons of manners; and Tully's offices, 


engage him to love 


exact; and Pliny gives us ſome bright and 


forcible ſtrokes of morality ; but Fpictetus 
is the moſt rational of the Sroicks ; but the 
Chriſtian revelation has opened a way for ſuch 
refined: Ethicks, that it makes all the hea- 


then morality appear to he dark and trivial. 


The brightneſs of the Chriſtian Morality 
amazed the Pagans themſelves; and the lives 
of the primitive Chriſtians were ſo ſeverely 


rality to the Heathens; which put them upon 
reducing their mora's to a purer ſtandard : ſo 
that at laſt it became ſo ſevere, as to vie with 


that of the Chriſtians 3 and moſt of the phi. 


loſophers, in the time of Antonius, | joined 
themſelves to the Stoicks. But, as a certain 


author ſays, all the Heathen or Stoick Mora= 


oy appeared to be ſo weak, that they ſoon 
fell into the contempt of all ſuch as ſeriouſly 
gave themſelves to the ſtudy of virtue and a 


good life. For as to what Zeno taught con- 
cerning the indifference to pleaſure and pain, 


glory and infamy, wealth and poverty, this 


was never really found, but under the diſci- 


pline of faith. And beſides the contentment 
and felicity under ſufferings, which was: ſo 


much boaſted of by the heathen ſages, it was 
never made good but by Chriſtian examples: 
and that the ſum of the philoſophical virtue 
of the Heathens, upon a ftri&t enquiry, ſeem- 
ed to be nothing but an art to conceal mens 
vices, and to flatter their pride; becauſe the 
utmoſt that it could perform, was only to fill 
the mind with falſe ideas of conſtancy and 

reſolution : but the Chriſtians brought them 
into an acquaintance with their real infirmitiss, 

and inſtructed them how to reſtrain their ir- 
regular defires, which they were allowed to 
enjoy by their former inſtitutions, The new 
evangelical morals were eſtabliſhed by the new 


which are founded-upon the ſevereſt- virtue 3 | 5 


cient expoſitors of this divine morality. 
MORAS'S (moratz, Dan.) a marſh, 
or low moiſt ground, to which waters drain 
from higher ground, 
carry them off, _ 5 
 MOR'BIDNESS- (of rorbidus, L.) diſ- 
eaſedneſs, unſoundneſs of conſtitution. 


| MOR'BID (in Painting) a term uſed of 


very fat fleſh very ſtrongly expreſſed. 


common diſeaſe) a diſeaſe which affects a 
great many perſons in the ſame country; the 
cauſe of it being peculiar to the country 


parts of the Weſt Indies and Ireland; the 
ſcurvy in Holland, & c. 


bitingneſs, corroding quality, - 
MOR'DENT (mordens, L.) biting.” 


| MOR'Dl- 


ſober, that they were conſtant leſſons of mo- 
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doctrine of theſe new lights; as St. Baſil, 
St, Chryſoftom, St. Ferom, St. Ambroſe, St. 
Auſtin, &c, have been the moſt eminent an- 
fen, 


and have no deſeent to 


MORBUS Vernaculut (the epidemical or 


where it reigns ; as intermitting fevers to thoſe 
who inhabit marſhy places, a flux in ſeveral 


MORDA'CIOUSNESS (mordatitas, L..) 
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in white garments, and holding in her hand 


the full in a dark - coloured garment. 


dit of a woman, holding a torch in one hand, 


| torch. 
with a ſheaf of corn on her head. 


we MOON (in her Decrement) is in her 
wWaining. | Ne 


ne is at full. 
her increment. 


planet ſtruex. Milton. „„ Ob 
To MOOR a Ship a Proviſo, (Sea Term) | 


| Mecca, againſt thoſe who have not profeſſed 
 Mabometaniſm. He that runs the Moqua or 


blade is uſually half poiſoned, and running 


one of theſe madmen is ſlain, all the Maho- 


Sc. in actions, manners, characters, @c. 


| babi'ity, in contradiſtinction to a mathema- 


M Oo 


As the moon at her firſt appearance was 
worſhipped in the form of a woman clothed 


a burning torch ; when ſhe was half full 
with a baſket of fruit; and when ſhe was at 
As Funo, ſhe was honoured with the or- | 
naments of a queen. | 
As Diana, ſhe was worſhipped in the ha- 


two ſnakes in the other, a bow and arrows 
on her ſhoulders, fitting in a chariot drawn 
by white deers. 25 1 | 

As Venus, ſhe was repreſented as a woman 
naked, crowned with roſes, and rifing out of 
P | 

As Lucina, ſhe was crowned with the herb 
dittany, and holding in her hand a burning 


As Ceres, ſhe was repreſented as a matron, 


A 


wiſe called Ethicks, and is a ſcience that 
teaches the direQting and forming our man- 
ners; explains the nature and reaſon of 2c. 
tion; and ſhews how we may acquire that 
happineſs that is agreeable to human nature. 

MORAL actions, are ſuch as render a ra- 
tional or free agent good or evil, and ſo of 


he doth them. | | 
. MORALIST (moraliſie, F.) one who 
teaches the duties of life. 


friend was, that he ſhould compoſe his paſ- 
ſions ; and let that be the work of reaſon, 
which would certainly be the work of time, 
Addiſon, „ | | | | 

ORALITY (moralité, F. from moral, F.) 
1. The doctrine of the duties of life; 


thered out of the writings of ancient ſages, 
fall very ſhort of that delivered in the Goſ 


As Hecate, the was worlhipped in the ſhape w Swifts Miſcel. | | 


of a monſter, having three heads. 


The MOON (in her Detriment) is in her 
eclipſe. ONS | + 
The MOON (in her Complement) is when 


The MOON increſſant, is the ſame as in 


MOON, STRU CRE, ſmitten by the moon, 


is to have an anchor in the river, and a haw- 
fer on ſhore ; in this caſe they ſay, the ſhip is 
moored with her head a- ſhore. 1 
MOOR (moon, Sax.) a marſh or fen; alſo 
a heath or barren ground. | | 
MOOR'ISH, pertaining to Moors, & c. 
MONA 7 afrenzical riot of ſome Mahome- 
 MUCE tans who have returned from 


Muck, takes his dagger in his hand, whoſe 


about the ſtreets kills all thoſe he meets, who 
are not Mahometans, till he is killed himſelf, 
pretending to believe that he ſerves God and 
Ma bomet, by killing their enemies. When 


metan rabble run to him, ard bury him like 
a ſaint, every one contributing to make a no- 
ble burial for him. | 5 

MOR'AL Senſe, the faculty whereby we 
diſcern or perceive what is good, virtuous, 


MORAL Certainty, is a very ſtrong pro- 


tical demonſtration. | 

MORAL Impoſſibility, is what is otherwiſe 
called a very great and almoſt inſuperable 
difficulty, in oppoſition to a phyſical or natu- 
ral impoſſibility, | 


ture. Baker-on Learning. 


ſubject of reward or puniſhment. 


it is in the agent's power, having all things 


action, either to perform or not perform it. 
Soutb's Sermons, | | 


MORALITY or Moral Philoſophy, is a 


which reſult from the nature of our exiſtence, 
and the neceſſary relation of life, whether to 


and Pol:tichs, 


Ls 


manners; for till his time, the whole buſineſs 
of the philoſophers was the ſtudy of the 
heavenly bodies; tho“ Pythagoras ſhewed 


he gave was very imperfect; he deducing his 


nature, which part of knowledge he acquired 
by converſing with the Egyptian prieſte. 
The main aim of Pythagoras's moral doc- 


purities of the body, and from the clouds of 
the imagination. His morality ſeems to have 
had more purity and piety in it, than the 


being only a bare explication of divine wor- 
ſhip, of natural honeſty, of modeſty, integri- 


offices of life. | | 
The golden verſes which go under the 
name of Pythagoras, were attributed to hit 


MORAL Philoſopby, that which is other- 


practice, 


conſequence rewardable or puniſhable, becauſe 


The advice given by a great moralif to his 


ethicks. The ſyſtem of morality, to be ga- 


A neceſſity of ſinning is as impoſſible in 
morality, as any the greateſt difficulty in na- 


2. The form of action which makes it the 


The morality of an action is founded in the 
freedom of that principle, by virtue of which 


re ady and requiſite to the performance of an 


conformity to thoſe unalterable obligations 


Gad as our Creator, or to man as our fellow-- 
creature, or it is the doctrine of virtue, in 
order to attain the greateſt happineſs, and 
hath theſe three parts, Ethicks, Oeconomicks 


Socrates is ſaid to have been the firſt philo- . 
ſopher, who ſet himfelf about reforming of 


Socrates the way, yet the ſpecimen that 


rules of Morality, from the obſeryations of 
trine, was to purge the mind from the im- 


other ſyſtems, but leſs exactneſs; his maxims 


ty, publick ſpiritedneſs, and other common 


 difciples, who were as remarkable for the 


* 


Po. 2 
M O 


practice, as the theory of Etbickt. So that 


in the time of the firſt conſuls of Rome, his 
ſect was in that repute, that to be a wiſe 
man and a Pythagorean, were accounted terms 
equivalent. | : 
To this morality of Pytbagoras, Socrates 


added ſettled principles, and reduced it into 
method; his main deſign was to reform and 


- purge t 


> philoſophy of Pythagoras. His 
whole doctrine was one continued leſſon of 
virtue. He eſtabliſhed it as a rule of diſcourſe, 
to treat of the moſt ſerious ſubjects, without 
an air of too much ſeriouſneſs, knowing that 
to pleaſe, was the ſureſt method to perſuade; 


and therefore his morals gained admittance, 
. by a ſeeming eaſineſs and agreeableneſs. 


That doctrine of morality that was left 


him by his maſter Socrates, was improv'd by 


Plato, who carried each virtue to its laſt 
height and accompliſhment, by mixing his 
ideas, on the univerſal principle of philoſophy 


thro' the whole defign. His philoſophy a- 
bounds with good leſſons, which tend either 
to the encouragement of virtue, or diſcounte- 
nancing of vice. Diogenes was contemporary 


with Plato, and commenc'd a ſevere pique 
againſt him, deſigning to expoſe the eaſi neſs 
and gentility of Plato, by an affectation of 
rigour. The foundation of his morals were a 
vain haughtineſs and moroſeneſs of temper. 


Plato firſt rectified the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, which Pere Rapin ſays, 
Socrates learned from Pythagoras, Pythagoras 
from the Egyptians, and the Egyptians from 
the Hebrews, by the travels and converſe of 
_ Ariſtotle formed the doctrine of Plato his 
| Maſter, into a more regular body, by diſtin- 
guiſhing the characters of publick and private 


vicduns Kw. . 
But after all, this morality of Ariſtot le's, 
as well as that of Socrates and Plato, is only 


capable of making a philoſopher; but has not 


ſtrength enough to make an honeſt man, 
without the ſublime philoſophy of Chriſtiani- 
ty; tho' this morality had a fine notion, ſuf- 


ficient to teach a man to know his duty; yet 


it was not ſufficient to engage him to love 
and embrace it. ee 5 
The morals of Zeno and Epicurus having 


made a great noiſe in the world, Ethicks from 
that time began to be cultivated more than 


any other part of philoſophy, and the ſum- 
mum bonum was the main ſubject that was 
banded about, according to the various opi- 
nions, and ſometimes according to the com- 
plexion and conſtitutions of philoſophers : 
ſome placing it in one thing, and ſome- in 


another, till they had multiply'd to that de- 
| Eree, that Yarro reckons up 288 different 


opinions. After Zeno and Epicurus, we find 
no new draught. of morality. Indeed there 
are 1 characters, which are very 
good leſſens of manners; and Tully's offices, 


which are founded upon the ſevereſt virtue; 
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and Sencca's morals, which are leſs pure and 


exakt; and Pliny gives us ſome bright and 


forcible ſtrokes of morality ; but Egicbetus 
is the moſt rational of the Stoicls; but the 
Chriſtian revelation has opened a way for ſuck 


refined: Ethicks, that it makes all the hea- 


then morality appear to he dark and trivial. 

The brightneſs of the Chriſtian Morality 
amazed the Pagans themſelves; and the lives 
of the primitive Chriſtians were ſo ſeverely 
ſober, that they were conſtant leſſons of mo- 
rality to the Heathens; which put them upon 


reducing their morals to a purer ſtandard: ſo 


that at laſt it became ſo ſevere, as to vie with 
that of the Chriſtians ; and moſt of the phi. 
loſophers, in the time of Antonius, joined 
themſelves to the Stoicks. But, as a certain 
author ſays, all the Heather or Stoick Mora - 
* appeared to be ſo weak, that they ſoon 


fell into the contempt of all ſuch as ſeriouſſy 
gave themſelves to the ſtudy of virtue and a 
good life. For as to what Zeno taught con- 


cerning the indifference to pleaſure and pain, 


glory and infamy, wealth and poverty, this 


was never really found, but- under the diſci- 


pline of faith. And beſides the contentment 
and felicity under ſufferings, which was: ſo 


much boaſted of by the heathen ſages, it was 
never made good but by Chriſtian examples: 


and that the ſum of the philoſophical virtue 


of the Heathens, upon a ſtrict enquiry, ſeem - 
ed to be nothing but an art to conceal mens 
vices, and to flatter their pride; becauſe the 


utmoſt that it could perform, was only to fill 
the mind with falſe ideas of conſtancy and 
reſolution : but the Chriſtians brought them 
into an acquaintance with their real infirmities; 


and inſtructed them how to reſtrain their ir- 
regular defires, which they. were allowed to 


enjoy by their former inſtitutions, The new 
evangelical'morals were eſtabliſhed by the new. 


doarine of theſe new lights; as St. Baſil, 
St, Chryſoftom, St. Ferom, St, Ambroſe, St. 
Auſtin, &c. have been the moſt eminent an- 
cient expofitors of this divine morality. - 


MORAS'S (moratz, Dan.) a marſh, fen, N 
or low moiſt ground, to which waters drain 


from higher ground, and have no deſeent to 
carry them off. ; 


MOR'BIDNESS- (of morbidus, L.) dif- 


eaſedneſs, unſoundneſs of conſtitution. 


MOR BID (in Painting) a term uſed of 


very fat fleſh very ſtrongly expreſſed. = 
MORBUS. Vernaculus (the epidemical or 
common diſeaſe) a diſeaſe which affects a 


great many perſons in the ſame country; the 


cauſe of it being peculiar to the country 
where it reigns; as intermitting fevers to thoſe 
who inhabit marſhy places, a flux in ſeveral 


parts of the Weſt Indies and Ireland; the 


ſcurvy in Holland, & c. 
MORDA'CIOUSNESS. (mordatitas, L.) 
bitingneſs, corroding quality. | 1 


MOR ENT (er de, L.) biting ·- 
. MORD. 
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+MO'REL or (with Herbalifts) the 
Petty MOREIL. bs 0 3 night - 
- ſhade, 4 


_. » MOREOVER (of mepe and open; oy 
and beſides | | 
MORES ? (North Country) high and 


MAURES C open places; in other places 


it is uſe for low and boggy grounds. 


MORT/GAGE (of mort, F. of mortuus, 
L. and gager, F. a pledge) a e of lands, 
tenements, „ 

To MORT'/GAGE( (of mort and gager, 


| F „to pledge) to pawn lands, &c. 
' » MORTGAGEE,, the n to whom any 
thing is mortgaged. 


MRT AOR, the party who pawns 


; or mortgages. 


\ MORT'A (Aoęla, Gr.) the goddeſs of f. ly. 
MORIGEROUSNESS 1 morigerus, L. * 

obedientneſs. . A 

Maid MO'RIAN 2 a hoy drefſed in a 
Maid MAR RION S girl's habit, baving 


his head gaily Spee fa, who dances with the 
morris-dancers. 
| MORSE, a ſea ox, an e animal, 
ing ſometimes in the ſea, and ſometimes 


on land; he is in fize about the bigneſs of an 


ox; bat in' ſhape rather reſembes that of a 


enz his ſkin is twice as thick as a bull's 


Lide his hair is ſhort, like that of a ſeal; 
his teeth are as large as an elephant's, like 


them in form, and as good i ivory; and train 


dil is made of his paunch. 


MOR SUS Diaboli (with Anatom.) the 


| outer ends of the Tube Fallopianæ (i. e. thoſe 


next to the ovaria) becauſe thcir _ there 
y jagged and torn. 


MOR'TAISE (in Carpentry) or as our car- 


penters call it, Mortiſe; is a ſquare piece of 


wood, with a ſquare hole thro' it, which is 


properly the mortiſe, being to faſten another 
piece in it. | 


MORTAL (mortalis, L. morteh, 7.) 


Subject to death, doom'd ſome time to * 
Heavenly powers, where ſhall we find ſuch 


love! 
Which of you will "oa mortal to redeem 


Man's mortal crime: and juſt, th' unjuſt to 


ſave. | Mitten. | 
Koo, 18 


| The day thou eateſt thereof, my ſole command | 


'Pranſgreſt, inevitably thou fhaltdie; 


From that day mortal; and this happy ſtate 


Shalt loſe, | Mili. Par. Loft, b vii. 
2. Deadly, deſtructive, procuring death. 
I he fruit 


| of that-forbidden tree, whoſe: mortal taſte, | 
Brought death into the warts Wing we our woe. 
, Aulus. 
| 3--Bringivg. death. 


afe in the hand of one aiſho dog 5e pow! r, 


1 Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 


Pope 5 Effay e on Mer, 


me e — 


mier 7 


: 'M 0 | 
Ks 


| MOR/DICANTNESS (of mordicans, 1.) 


Mo 


4. Homan 3 belonging to man. 
The voice of G 
To mortal ear is dreadful; ; they deſaceh 
That Moſes might to them report his will, 

And terror ceaſe. 

Milt. Par. Left, b. xii. 

MORTAL (in a Figurative —_— cruel, 
bitter, eat. 

MORTALNESS (mortalitas, L.) deadli- 
neſs, dying or killing nature. 

Bills of MORTALITY, the weakly bills 
compiled by the pariſh clerks about London; 
givi:g an account of the number of perſons 
which die of each diſeaſe z and alſo of thoſe 
who were born every 0. 

MOR T AR Piece (with Gunners) a thick, 


| ſhort ſort of cannon, having a very large bore, 


mounted on a very low, ſtrong carriage, with 
wooden wheels of one intire piece, for throw- 
ing of bombs, carcaſſes, &c. 


Land MORTARS (in Gunnery) are of dif- 
ferent ſorts, the moſt common are 10, 13, 


14 and 15 inches diameter. They are mount- 


ed on a very thick plank; but have no 


wheels, but upon a march are laid upon a 
block cairiage, | 

Cobern MORTARS, are made of ham- 
mered iron, of | 
four inches di- 
ameter at the 
bore, in length 
ten inches and 
a half, in the 
chace nine in- 
ches, being fix- 
ed upon a piece 
of oak twenty 1 


| Tre 


Mir 


inches in length, ten 50. a balf i in . s 
and betwixt three or four in thickneſs; they 
ſtand fixt at forty-five degrees of elevation, 


and throw hand-grenades as all other hand- 
mortars do, See the figure, 


Hand MORTARS, are alſo of ſeveral 
ſorts, as 


Tinkers MORTARS, which are fred at 
the end of a ſtaff 008 four foot and a half 

long, and the other end being ſhed with iron 
to ſtick in the ground, while a ſoldier keeps 


it in an elevation with one hand, and fires it 
with the other, 

Firelock MORTARS, are fixed in a guck; 
with a lock like a firelock, and ſwing between 
two arches of jron, with holes anſwering to 
one another. Theſe ſtand; upon a plank of 
wood, and are portable by one man, from one 
place to another. 


MORTHL ACA (MopBlaga, Sax.) « a 


| murderer or man ſlayer. 


MORTICINQUS: (motticinur, L. ) dying 
of itſelf, not being killed, 


-MOR'TIF IED (mortific; F. of L. ) made 


or grown dead; ſubdued or conquered, 1 
To MORTIFY. acid Spirits (with Chymiffs) 


is to mix them with ſuch things as deſtroy 
| their ſtrength, or hinder their operation. 


To 


a * 2 7 * 7 
* * Y v 
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To MORITISE 2 (with Carpenters) is 
To MOR'TOISE to faſten one piece 
of timber into another; or to fix the tenon 
of one piece of wood into the hole or mortiſe 
n ꝙœ .. 
MORT ISE (mortaiſe, F.) the hole made 
in one piece of wood to receive the tenon of 
another piece. eee 
MORTMAIN (of mortuus, dead, and ma- 
24s, hand, L.) a name appropriated to ſuch 
ſocieties and corporations as by their conſtitution 
are immortal; their farms and manors being 
as it were dead to the common- wealth, in 
that they neither deſcend to the people, nor 
revert to the lords; nor are liable to the feudal 
ſervice of wards, marriages and reliefs, 
Among the different kinds of eſtates, in 
Mortmain, formerly theſe belonging to the 
church were moſt conſiderable; for at the 
time of the ſurvey made by William the Con- 
 gueror of all the land in England, the whole 
was found to be 60215 knight's fees, out of 
which the church was then poſſeſſed of 2801 C, 
to which additions were ſtill making till the 
time of king Edward I. who being apprehen- 
ſire the eſtate of the church might grow too 
great, in the th year of his reign, procured 
the ſtatute of Mortmain to be made; by which 
it is enacted that no eſtates ſhall be given to 
the church without the leave of the king; 
and by a ſupplemental proviſion, this act was 
in the x 980 year of king Richard I. made to 
reach all lay fraternities and corporations. 
MORTUARY (in the Canon Law) ſigni- 
fies a gift given by a perſon at his death, as a 
recompence for any perſonal tithes and offer- 
_ Ings, that ſhall have happened not no have 
been duly paid at his life time; accordingly 
in former times the deceaſed's beſt beaſt was 
commonly given to the prieſt, which tho? it 


MO 


ments of temples, palaces, &c. in this n 
ner, eſpecially the Greeks; one of the moſt 
admired curioſities of this kind now remaining 


is the pavement of the choir of St. Rem's 


church at Rheims, in which is admirably re- 


preſented, + » | | „ l 50 
1. King Dauid playing upon an harp, with 
the words Rex David over his head. 


2. A picture of St. Hierom, about whom are 


apoſtles and evangeliſts. r r ig lo 
3. The four rivers of the terreſtrial para- 
diſe, with their names, Tigris, Eupbrates, 
Gibon, Phiſon. © nts fails Ho 4:10 
4. The four ſeaſons of the year. 4 
5. The ſeven liberal arts. 1 88 5 
6. The twelve months of the year. 
7. The twelve ſigns of the zodiac. 
8. Moſes ſitting on a chair, and holding an 
angel on one of his knees. „am af 
9. The four caxdinal virtues. 


3 


* 


All theſe are done in ſtones not bigger than 
one's nail, except ſome white and black tombs, 
and ſome round pieces of, ſpotted Faſper, 
with many other curioſities. 
There are in ſome places Moſaick werk 
done in plaiſte. ray a; hw 
Some make a diſtinction between Moſaick 
works and inlaid works; and ſay that each 
little ſtone has but one colour, like the ſtitches 


| of needle work, ſo that being cubical and 
perfectly joined together they imitate. the 


figures and ſhadoyrs of painting. But inlaid 


the ſhadowing and colours wanted. 


was ſometimes bequeathed as a Jegacy, yet 
where they were cuſtomarily paid, they were 
_— by act of parliament, and ſettled as a due 
ebt. 5 | . ie: 
The antient way of paying the mortuary 
was, by leading or driving, &c. the horſe, 
cow, Sc. before the corps of the deceaſed at 
his funeral. SOA 8 TOTES, - oh 
By the ſtatute of the 2 1ſt of Henry VIII. 
this was converted into a certain ſum of mo- 
ney 3 but theſe mortnaries are only payable 
in ſome particular place. 
Caput MORT (with Chymiſts) the groſs 
and earthy ſubſtance that remains of any 
mixt body, after the moiſture has been drawn 
Out, 
MOSA'ICK, belonging to Moſes, 
MOS AICK Ne) or rather 
MOSAIK © 
ſome ſay, from the Mujea of the Greets, 


which adorned both out and infide with it, | 


and from whom F/iry ſays they were derived) 
a. work compoled of many little ftones or 


Miu ſuic 


Work; (ſo called as 


lick devotions. 


„ 


with good ſtones; with a ſquare court paved 


with low gallaries round it, the roof being 


the moſque, altho' it be in winter time, 
there being à pool and ſeveral cocks for that 
purpoſe. 736.20 


| large Arabick letters. 


have a croſs. 
About every moſq! 


other matters of different colours, ſo diſpoſed 
25 to, repreſent- divers ſhapes of ornaments, 
birds, &c, | | 


Y 44 


The ne adorn their floors, pave- 


the figures and names of all the prophets, 


10. The four quarters of the world, Ce. 


works they chuſe ſtones that have naturally 


MOSQUE 2 a publick edifice or place, of 
MOSK F meeting, where the Mabo- 


metans aſſemble to pray or perform their pub 
Theſe are ſaid to be all built in a ſquare form 
with white marble, before the principal gate, 


ſupported with marble columns: in this court 
the Turks waſh themſelves before they enter 


The walls are all white, excepting thoſe | 
places where the name of God is written in 


Within the moſks there hang a great num- 
ber of lamps, and between the lamps a great 
many rings of cryſtal, oftriches eggs, and other 
curioſities brought from foreign countries, 
which make a glittering ſhew when the lamps 
are lighted, Upon the top of the moſques is a 
creſcent or half moon, that being the arms of 
the empire, as the Roman Catholick churches 


e there are 6 high towers, 
to each of which are three little open galleries 


one above another; theſe towers, as well as the 
| | moſques, 
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about which are placed many ſeats for thoſe 


ment is ſpread with ſtuff ſewed like fillets, at 
2 ſmall diſtance from one another; of theſe 
the moſques are full, and each fillet is ſufficient 
to hold a row of men kneeling, fitting or proſ- 


| when they pray they turn their faces towards 


s ſupported by 400 pillars, | furniſhedw it h 


mot bib, or moſt holy; becauſe1 in it lies the 


| reliques is ſold at great; prices. 


: birth place of 


| Hath above 100 gates, and a window over every 


5 Sorerüment among them, yet hold the king 


anq uſe the Egli iſh tongue, being very friendly 
to the Engliſb, and account the governor. of 


the world, | 


EY very thick, 


M 'O 
moſques, are covered. with lead adorned; with 
Sildinge and other ornaments, and are called 
minarets, from theſe men call the people to | 
| gy they not uſing bells. 
Tb each moſque there generally belongs an 


MO 
than a buck*s, and the tips of the horng 
twelve feet aſunder. . - 

nerye, * ful- 


MOS SINESS {meoy 
neſs of moſs, or being mi 1. 
MOST/LY n Sax.) for the moſt 


boſpiesl, where all travellers, of what nation | part. 


| 


or religion ſoever, are entertained for three | 


days, and to each moſque there is a place 
called Tarbe, which is the burying-place of the 
founder, within which is a tomb about ſix or 
ſeven feet long, covered with a large covering 
of green velvet or ſatin; at each end of which 
tand to candleſticks, with two wax tapers; 


that Nad the Alcoran for the ſoul of the 
deceaſed. 

"MY lot to enter a | molone with ſhoes 
or ſtockings on, and for that reaſon the pave- | 


trated - according to = n n n ce - 
remonies. 

Ik is unlawful for women to enter into the 
moſques, and therefore they _ een in 
the porches. 

They have neither altars nor images, 5 


ecca" where Mabomet's tomb is. 
The MOsOUE at Medina in Arabia Feli 
zee Giver lame and is called by the Turks, 
n of their prophet, covered with a cloth 
af gold, under a canopy of filver curiouſly 
embroidered, which the Baſſa of Egypt is 


obliged to renew yearly by the Grand Signior's 
order, and then the old one being cut into 


The MOSQUE at Mecca in Arabia and the | 
abomet is yery lofty, raiſed in 
the form of a dome, with two beautiful tow- 
ers of extraordinary height and architecture; it 


gate, and is greatly adorned on the infide. 
'MOSCHET'TOES 7 a ſmall nation of 
' MOSKIT*'TOES - 
Hae of the continent of America, near cape 
Gratia Dios, who tho' they have no form of 


of England for their ſovereign, and learn 


Famaica to be one of the greateſt en in 

This people are ſo very dextrous in throw- 
ing and avoiding darts, that they will defend 
themſelves againſt them altho* they are thrown 


MOS'CHUS (pick ©, Gr.) a ſort of per- 


fume well known ; or the little beaſt like a 


oat, of which it 15 bred, L. 

"*MOSE; a beaſt in New England tees | 
feet high, 'the body as big as a bull's, the neck 
Uke a 1. , the legs ſhort, the tail __ 


Indians on thenorth | 


MO'TACISM (with Gram.) is a vowel 
following the letter m, L. 
MOTHER (mo Dor, Sax. e, Dan. 
moedor, Dutch) 1. A woman that hes born 
a child; correlative to ſon or daughter, 
2. That which has produced any _ 
Alas, poor country ! it cannot 
Re called our mot ber, but our grave. 
b Shakeſpeare, 
MOTHER; Had at the birth, native, 
For whatſoever mother wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof. Hubberd. 
Cecilia came, 155 
. of the vocal frame, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 


With nature's; mot ber wit, and arts unknown 


before. Dryden. 
To MOTHER, to gather coneretion. 


| MOTHER HOOD, the office or _— 


ter of a me ther. 
Thou ſhall fee the bleſſed worder maid, 
Exalted more for being good, 
Than for her intereſt of Motherhood. 8 
MOTRERLESS, deſtitute of a ere: 
orphan of a mother. 5 
MOTHER Tongues, are ſuch languages as 
ſeem to have no dependance upon, derivation 
from, or affinity with one another. Some 
bave been of opinion, that at the confuſion of 
languages at the building of Babel, there were 
formed 70 or 72 languages. But biſhop Wil. 
kins and others are of opinion, that there were 


not ſo many, nor that men did then diſperſe 


into ſo many colonies. 

There have been, and at this time there are 
in the world a far greater number. 
Strabo relate, that in Dioſcuria, a town bf 
Colchos, there were men of 300 nations, and 
ſo many diſtin languages, did reſort thither 
on account of traffick. 


ſpoken, 

And Purchaſe ſpeak. of 1000 diſtinét "Tk 
guages ſpoken by the inhabitants of north 
America about Florida. 

Julius Scaliger aſſerts, that there are no 


more than eleven mother tongues uſed in 
Europe, of which four are of more general 


uſe and large — and the other ſeven of 
a narrower extent and uſe. Thoſe of che 
larger extent are, 

I. The | Greeks, which in ancient times 
was uſed in Europe, Aſia and Africa, which 
alſo did by diſperſion and mixture with other 
people, degenerate into ſeveral dialects. 2 

* W 


Pliny and 


Some hiſtorians relate, that in every 30 | 
miles of that vaſt continent, and almoſt in 
every particular valley of Peru, a diſtin 
language or mother be to them was | 


cainer: 


: renean 
F rance 


Fe 
into ſo, 


ehe | Attirh, Dorick, HLolict, Tenich.. 


do appertain, 


IS ws A 4 
M'O 


2. The Latin, which; tho” it is much of | 


it derived from the Greek, had anclently four 
as Petrus Crinitusſhews out of Varro. 5 


From the Latin: are 1 the Halian, ag | 
niſh and French, 

The upper Teutonick has two notable dia- 
jects. 
be ealled the Gotbict; to which the language 
uſed in Denmark, Seveden, Norwa and Iſland 
2. The Saxon, from which 

much of the Engl; and Scoreb are derived, 
and alſo the Frixian languages, and thoſe 
* es on the north of the Klve, 

The Sclawonick, which extends itſelf 


Hes many large territories, tho' not without 


ſome variation, as Bobemia, Croatia, Dalma- 


dia, Lithuania, Muſcovia, Poland and Vun- 


dalia, this is ſaid to be a language uſed by 60 | 
ſeveral nations. 

The languages of lecker extent are, 

1. The Albaneſe or old Epirotick, now. io 
uſe in the mountainous parts of Epirus, 
2. The European Tartar or Scythian, from 

which ſome ſuppoſe the Iriſp — 4 its cgi. 

3. As for the Turkiſh tongue, that original- 
ly is no other but the Afratick Tartarian 


tongue, mixed with Armenian, Paſian, much 


Ara bick, and ſome Greek. 
4. The Hungarian, uſed in the grentoſt part 


| of that kingdom. 


5. The Finnich, "Y in Finland and 


| Lapland. | 

6. The Cantabrian, i in uſe with the Biſ- 

| caineri, who live near the ocean on the Py- 
reneas hills, which border both on Spain and 


France. 


7. The iſs, from FUE brought over 
into ſome parts of Scotland, which Mr. Cam- 


den ſuppoſes to be derived from the Welſp. 


France. 
To theſe Mr. 1 as ut more, 
1. The Arabick that is now uſed in the 


; ſteep mountains of Granada, which however 
is no mother tongue, being a dialect of the 


H ebreau. 


2. The Cauchian, uſed in 5 Friezland, 
3. The /yrian, in the iſland Veggia. 


4. The Jaxzygian, on the north · ſide of 


Hungary, 
MOTHER- Heod (of mo denhod, , Sax.) 
e ſtate or re ation of a mother. 


MOTHER Cburcbes, are ſuch as have 


founded or erected others. 
MOTH'ERING, a cuſtom ſtill retained 
in many places of England, of viſiting pa- 


rents on Mid-lent Sunday; and it ſeems to be 
called Methering, from the reſpect in old 


time paid to the Mother Church. It being 
the cuſtom for people in popiſh times to viſit 
der mother church on Mid-lent Sunday, and 


—— os + 4 


— 


1. the Daniſh, Scandian, or as it may 


6 


MO 


to make'their offerings at che high altar. 


MOTHERLESS (of moden- lea, 0 


- having no mother. 


MOTH/ERLINESS (of "moe and ge- 
licnepfe, Sax.) motherly affection, beha - 


viour, Mc. 
. The Teutonicł or Gihman, which is now 
difiinguiſhed into upper and lower. 


MOTHERLY (of mothen, Sax.) having 


- a white ſubſtance on it by reaſon of age; as 


liquors. 
MO'TION (pelo 1. )a moving or chang- 
ing place. 


MOTION, the aQion of a natural body 


which moves or ſtirs it; alſo an inclination; 
alſo a propoſal or overtute; alſo inſtance or 


requeſt, 
Proper MOTION, is a removal out 'of one 
proper place into woche; as the motion of a 


wheel in a clock. 


Improper MOTION; is the paſſage of a 
body out of one common place fits another 


common place, as that of a a clock when moy- 
ed in a ſhip, | 
Ab ſolate MOTION (ab Philoſophers) ii 
the changing of the abſolute place, of ary 
body that moves; fo that the ſwiftneſs of 


the qua 
the Moving 


its motion will be meaſured 
of the abſolote ſpace, which 


F _ has run through. 


— 


| 


* 


Simple MOTION, one that is ptoduced | 


foie ſome one power. 


Compound MOTION, 18 one produced by 
ſeveral conſpiing powers, 


Relative MOTION (with Ph#tſaphers) i 


| a change of the relative place of a body t 
| moves, the ſwiftneſs of which is eſtimated . 1 
meaſured by the quantity of relative ſpace, ; 


which the thing moving runs over. 
The MOTION of the Spirit, iy called agi- 


| tation, whereby the ſpirit agitates itſclf in che 


matter, ſeeking to inform it. 
The MOTION of the ligbt, is that dend 


4. by the light and the heat dffuſe themſelves 
8. The old Gauliſb or Brieiſp, ſtill pre- | 


| ſerved in Malus, Cornwall and Britain in 


into all the parts. 


The MOTION of Matter, is eightfold; of 


expanſion, contraction, aggregation, ſympa- 
thy, continuity, impulſion, libration and 
liberty. 


The MOTION of Expanſion, is that 


| whereby the matter being rarified with heat, 
| dilates itſelf of its own. accord, ſeeking larger 
room. | 
The MOTION of tontrafion, is that 


whereby the matter is contracted, betaking 


| itſelf into a narrower ſpace by condenation. 
The MOTION of aggregation, is when 


a body is carried to its connaturals. 
The MOTION of Sympathy, is that 
whereby a like body is drawn to its like. 
The MOTION. of Aatipathy, is that 
where an unlike body is driven away by its 
contrary. 
The MOTION of Continuity, is that 
whereby matter follows matter, ſhunning dif- 


continuity. 
The MOTION of Infe, . or Ceſſion, ie 
that 
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that whereby matter yields" to matter that 


dy a body, a part thereof being violently 


ball or bomb may be ſuppoſed to go in a 


weight of the bomb or ball begins to over- 


has its principle or moving force within the 
wards the earth. 12 
the moving body makes a reſiſtance, as the 
I by reaſon of ſtaleneſs, as bread, GW. 
„ 6 5 MOULD'ING (of amoulder, Span,) any 
uſed to ſignify the freedom of the fore-legs, n 


manage; alſo when a horſe trots right out, 


and bends his fore -legs handſomly. 
Tb be Laws of MOTION (according to Sir. | 


in a right line, unleſs it be made to change 


always according to the direction of that right 
| line in which the force is expreſſed. | 


one body preſſes and draws another, tis as 
moch preſſed and drawn by that body. 


parte, members, Sc. of animals are changed, 


preſſeth upon ut ern. ran 
The MOTION of Libration, is that where- 
in the parts wave themſelves ta and fro, that 
they may be rightly placed in the whole. 
The MOTION of Liberty, is that where- 


moved out of its place, and yet not plucked a- 
way, returns thither again. a 
MOTION of 2 Bomb or Cannon Ball, is 
the progreſs it makes in the air after it is.de- 
livered, and is of three ſorts; as 


* 


ed its effect upon the ball; or ſo far as the 


right „„ 135 
Mixt MOTION of a Ball, is when the 


come the force that was given by the powder, 
Natural Motion of a Ball, is when the 
As 


bomb or ball is falling. JETS 
Natural MOTION, is ſuch a motion as 


moving body, as that of a ſtone falling to- 


Violent MOTION, is a motion, the prin- 
ciple of which is without, and againſt which 


motion of a ſtone thrown upwards, - 
Pretty MOTION (with Horſemen) a term 


when a horſe bends them much upon the 
and keeps his body. trait, and his head high, 


Iſaac Newton) are, 


1. That every body will continue its ſtate, 
either of reſt or motion, uniformly forward 


khat ſtate by ſome force impreſſed upon it. 
2. That the change of motion is in pro- 
portion to the moving force expreſſed ; and is 


the mutual actions of two bodies are equal, 
and directed towards contrary parts; as when 


Animal MOTION, is that whereby the 
fituation, figure, magnitude, Sc. of the 


and is either,ĩ„t 
. Spontaneous MOTION 7 which is that 
Muſcular MOTION performed by 
means of the muſcles, at the direction or 
command of the will. 
Natural MOTION is that motion 
Jzwval:intery MOTION 5 that is effected 
without direction or command of the will. 
Diurnal MOTION } (in Aftron.) is mo- 
Primary MOTION 5 tion wherewith all 


3 That reaction is always equal and con- 
trary to action; or, which is the ſame thing, 


5 


Dy | \ 


earth from Zaft to Nef. 5 5 
Send MOTION 2 lin Aron.) is that 
Proper MOTION & whereby a planet, far, 


| or the like, advances a certain ſpace every 


day from Weſt towards Eaũt. 
MOTION (in Mufict) is the manner of 
beating the meaſure; to haſten or ſlacken 


the time of the pronunciation of the words 


Or notes. a Ja rg 


- 


MOTION (in Mechanicks) the infide of 6 


O aten | 
Violent MOTION of a Ball, is the firſt} 
. expulſion of it, when the powder has work- 


To MOVE a court of Fudicature, is to 
propoſe a matter to it, in order to obtain 
their direftions; Ke. 5 
MOVE'ABLENESS?2 (mobilitas, L.) ca- 
MOBILITY pableneſs of being 
„„ d VAT 
MO'VEABLE Sigas (with Aftrol.) are 
Aries, Cancer, Libra and Capricorn, which 
are ſo called, becauſe they make the changes 
of the ſeaſons, in ſpring, ſummer, autumn 
and winter, They are alfo called Cardinal 
e t 
MOUL'DERING (of molve, Sax.) 


| _ Sc.) falling or crumbling into duſt, 


C. 4 ** 4 . 
MOULD'INESS (probably of mol ynad, 
Sax, or of mucidus, L.) a ſort of hoarineſs, 


thing caſt in a mould, | 
MOU'LINET (in Mechanicks) a roller; 


_ MOUND (g. mundus, L. the world) a ball 
or globe with a croſs upon it, which kings, 
Sc. are repreſented with in their coronation 
robes, holding in their left hand, as they do 
a ſcepter in their right. It repreſents the ſo- 
vereign ' majeſty and juriſdiction of kings; 
and by the roundneſs of the mound, and: the 
enſigning thereof with the cxoſs, Guillim ſays, 
is ſignified, that the religion and faith of Chriſ 
ought to be received; and religiouſly embraced 
throughout his dominions, which high duty 
is reſiding in his own ſovereign power. 


tity of 3000 pounds. 1 

MOUNT Egg (with Tin Miners) a diffe- 
rent ſlug in the bottom of the float, that 
which remains after tin is melted down, and 
remelted from the burnt oar 3 which tho' it 
is of a tin colour, yet is ef an iron nature, 


as has been diſcovered by applying a magnet 


i ; i 


montaigneux, F. and neſs) the having, or the 
fulneſs of high hills. | . 

. MOURN/ING, for relations or friends has 
been and Rill is expreſſed, by different people 
after different manners; ſome expreſſing their 
grief by tearing their hair and garments, 


the heavenly bod.es, in the whole mundane } 


beating their breaſts, pulling off their head» 
3 : clothes 


ſphere, appear to revolve every day round the 


which being croſſed with two levers, is uſually 
apply'd to cranes, capſtans, &c. and other 
| machines for raifing things of great weight. 


MOUND (of Plaifter of Paris) the quan- 


MOUN'TAINOUSNESS (montanus, L. 


„ 


w 


K 


Lg 
2 


Sas.) dirtineſs, G. 
: MUC'OUS Glands (with Anatom.) three 


clothes, and throwing duſt and aſhes upon 
their, heads, inſtead of perfumed unguents, 


with which they were fprinkled or ſmeared, | 


on occaſion of gladneſs and feſtivit . 
The ancient Jews were wont neither to 


waſh nor anoint themſelves during the time | 


of mourning, but wore their clothes dirty 
and torn, or elſe put on ſackcloth, i. e. ſtrait 
cloths without plaits or folds, made of camels 
hair, or ſome other coarſe matter; they went 
bare-headed and footed, but covered their 
face ; they faſted till ſun-ſetting, and then 


eat only bread or pulſe, and drank water, 


They kept themſelves retired, fitting on 
the ground or lying in aſkes, in deey filence, 
ſeldom ſpeaking, except to vent their grief 
by mournful complaints. This laſted for re- 


Iations for ſeven days, and upon extraordinary 


occaſions, a month. 855 

MOUSE (mur, Sax. mus, L.) an animal 

well known. 5 
MOUTH r Sax.) a well known part 


of the body of an animal; that part of the 


human face conſiſting of the lips, the gums, 
the infide of the cheeks, and the palate, 


MOUTH'FUL muthpull, Sax.) that may | 
well be put into the mouth at once, 


A fine MOUTH (Horſemanſbip) a horſe 
is ſaid to have a fine mouth that ftops if the 
horſeman does but bend his body backwards, 
and raiſe his hand, without ſtaying for the 
check of the bridle; ſuch a mouth is alſo 
called ſenſible, ligbt and loyal. - 


Ax d MOUTH 5 (with Horſemen) is 


A certain MOUTH { when a horſe does 
not chuck or beat upon the hand, 


and are well formed, it is not at all ſenſible. 


A MOUTH of a full Appul (with Horſe- | 


men) 1. e. a mouth of a full reſt upon the 
hand ; is the mouth of the horſe that has not 


the tender nice ſenſe of ſome fine mouths ; 


but neverthelefs has a fixed and certain reſt, 
ſuffers a hand that is a little hard, without 
backing or beating upon the hand, 


MOW'ER (mapan, Sax.) one who cuts 
down graſs. | 


_ MOYULE (with Gardeners) a graft or eyon. 
 MUC'CULENCY 2 (mucculentus, L.) 
MUCCULENTNESS & ſnottineſs. 
MUCH (muchio, Ital.) a great quantity. 

_ MU'CIDNESS (mucedo, L.) muſtineſs. 
 MUCILAG/INOUSNESS (of mucilago, 


L.) fulneſs of mucilage, or a vicious ſort of 


ſubſtance. | | | WR 
MUCKI'/MESS (of meox, filth, and nerye, 


2 which empty themſelves. into the Ure- 
a. 1 | 33 
MUC OUSNES8S (mucefitas, L.) ſnottineſs. 
MU/CULENT (muculentus, L.) full of 
ſnot or nivel. | | 
MU!/CULENTNESS (muculentia, L..) 
tineſs. | | 


x 


A falſe MOUTH (with Horſemen) is, when 
| tho" the parts of a horſe's mouth look well, | 


the time of the civil wars in 


hes <4, ow 


| | MUD'DY, of or / pertaining to, having or 


full of mud, thick with dregs, @&c, - © 


MUD'DLED, half drunk, tipſy. 


prieſt of the Mahometan religion, who makes 
a great figure in the ſtate, and muſt neceſſa- 
rily be apply'd to, when there happens a de- 
bate about depoſing the Sultan, yet never- 
theleſs if he falls under the diſpleaſure of the 
Grand Signior, is liable to be depoſed him- 


ſelf; while he is in his office, he is eſteemed 
the oracle of their law, and is apply'd to in 


all doubtful and difficult caſes. 
To MUFFLE (from manfle, F. a winter 
glove.) 1. To cover from the weather, 
His muffled feature ſpeaks him a recluſe, 
His ruins prove him a religious houſe, 


| Cleveland. 
2. To Blindfold. 8 2 
Our underſtandings lie grovelling in this 


0 


lower region, muffled up in miſts and dark - 


neſs, Glanville's Scep. 
Bright Lucifer 


That night his heav'nly form obſcur'd witk 


tears 


And fince he was forbid to leave the ſkies, 


He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes. 


One muffled up in the infallibility of his 
ſet, will not enter into debate with a perſon 
that will queſtion any of thoſe things which 


to him are ſacred. Locke, 
3+ To conceal ; to involve. 


No muffling clouds, nor ſhades infernal, can 


from his enquiring hide offending man. | 
kf br Sendy's Paraph. 
groves, 


The walks of muffled Gods 


MUG'GY to be muſty, or to ſmell ſo, 


'MUGGLETONIANS (ſo called of one 


Lodoxwrick Mug gleton) a ſect that ſprang up in 

: reign of 
king Charles I. among other of his ſcandalous 
herefies, they affirmed that God the father 


| leaving the government of heaven to Elias, 


came down on earth and ſuffered death in a 


human form; they aſſert that they have the 
power of damning and ſaving, Cc. deny the 
Trinity, holding beſides many other erroneous 


principles. 5 i | 
MULE, a beaſt generated between a horſe 


and an aſs, either a male horſe, and a ſhe 
aſs, or a male aſs and a mare. . 


Theſe are accounted a ſort of monſters, | 


and it is by ſome deny'd, that they propagate 


their ſpecies z tho* others are of a contrary 
opinion. ab * 
The coaches of the grandees in Spain are 


drawn by mules. 1 


to thoſe flowers and fruits, which are pro- 


ducee@ 


 MUD'DINESS (perhaps of modder, Dut. 
and neſs) the having mud, being muddy, 


MUFTI-(with the Tarts) the head or chief 
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ber of times, without any remainder. 
16 is the-multiplee of 4, bec auſe it contains 


| MU 
from two. different. ſpecies, be by 
engrafting or inoculation... 
MULE Fern, a kind of herb. | 
MULET'TO, a great mule, a moil, ch 
in ſome places is 0 uſe of . carrying 
ſympters. 
re; (in 01d Writings). a cock. of 
MUL'LO. 5 graſs or hay; hence in fold. 
Engliſh we find che word malt, and thence 


comes our Mow of bay or corn. 


- MULT (in a company of Merchants) fach. 
a fine as they have power to lay on ſhips or 


e maintenance of conſuls, making preſepts 
to foreign princes, &c, 
 MULTAN'GULARNESS' (mulkangulas, 
L. the having many angles. | 
UL'TIBIBE 25 L.) one that 


drinks much, a great drinker. 


MULTICAP'SULAR (of multus and cap. 


fla, L. a box, cheſt, c.) divided into many 
partitions, as poppies, flax, Cc. 


MULTIFORMNESS (mliformi. ka 
being of many forms. 
MULTILATERALNESS (of ds and 


| dateradis, I.. ) the having many ſides, 
_ MULTILO/QU IQUSNESS (mulciloguzum, 
L.) talkatiyeneſs, 


 MULTIM/ODQUS (multi modus, L.) of 


divers ſorts, faſhions, or manner, 


MULTINQ'MIAL quantities (in Algebra) 


are quantities compoſed of ſeveral names, or 
Monomes joined by the figns +. or. —z thus, | 


mn, - 1 F, an bc he de, are 


5 Mu tinomĩals. 


MUL'TIPEDE. (multipeda, L.) an in- 
ſect that hath many feet; a ſow or wood- 


louſe. 


- MUL!/TIPE (multiplex, L.) one number is 


the multiple of another number, when it 
comprehends it ſeveral times. 
MULTI PLE. Proportion (with. a. 


ticians) is when the antecedent being divided 


by the conſequent, the quotient is more than 
vnity, as 25 being divided by 5, it gives 5 for 


the quotient, which is the multiple Proportion. 


MULTIPLEE!- (in Arichm.) is when a 


great number contains a leſſer number a num- 


it juſt four times without any remainder. 


MULTIPLUABLENESS: (of multiplica- || 
| bile, L.) capableneſs of being multiplied. 


MULTISILIQUOUS (of multys and fili- | 


ua, L. a huſk) plants, ſuch whoſe ſeed is 
contained in many diſtinct ſeed veſſels, ſuc- 
ceeding to one flower, as columbine, monkss- | 
ky chat 


- MULTI'V AGQUS multzvagys, L.) chat | 


hood, white hellebore. 
Mul. TISONOUS (pultiſorus, I. 


* many or great ſounds. 


9 or ſtrays much abroad, 


_ » MUMBLING{(of ammelin, Teut:) mut- | 8 
tering, growling, alſo, chewing awkwardly. 


3 * 


Thus 


f 


— ——. 


goods belonging to any of their members, for 
14 money for ſevexal purpoſes, ſuch as 


made of cloth and prepare 


10 


N f 


% « 
8» «1 ” 
5 
by 


 MU'MTA (of mh Arabian or Fenn, 


War wo on 

| Sof Eope (ſo called of Amo- 
nun, one of the ingredients, with which, 
and cinnamon, mytrh, wax) Cc. the an- 
cients embalmed the dead bodies of their kings 
and great perſons; others derive Mummy 4 


3 


FY 
. 


Mum, a Perfian word for wax, with whic 
they embalm) are bodies found in a waſte piece 
of ground, like a burying place, near a vil- 


lage called Sakara, not far from Grand Cairo, in 

ER, in which there are ſeveral Pyramids. 
here are under ground, many vaulted 

rooms cut in quarries of white ſtone, with a 


hole like the mouth of a well, to go down 
into them ; theſe wells are ſquare, built with 


ſtones and fill'd with ſand to cloſe the grotto, 


| which fand is taken out when people are deſi- 
rous to go in and ſee them; who ate let down 
by ropes properly placed to the bottom, where 
there is a door. 


The rooms within are generally ſquare, 


| and 1 in them many by-places where the mum- 


mies are depoſited, N in tombs of ſtone, 
others in cheſts or coffins made of ſycamore 
wood, and fet off with many ornaments. 
The dead bodies are wrapped in rollers of 
linen cloth, dipt in a compoſition prepared to 
preſerve them from corrupting, Theſe rollers 


are ſo often rolled about the body, that there 


are ſometimes more than 1000 ells . going in 
length from head to foot, | 

Theſe are ſo often . with many 5 
hieroglyph icks gilt with gold, repreſenting 
the quality and bra ve actions of the perſon 


deceaſed, Some have a golden leaf neatly fix d 


on the face, others have a kind of head-piece 
with mortar, on 
— the face of the perſon is repreſented in 
50 

In unwrapping them ſmall idols of metal 
are ſometimes found, curiouſly wrought, and 
ſome have a fmall | piece of gold under their | 
tongue. 

Some mummies are incloſed in cheſts . | 
of many cloths paſted together, which are 
as ftrong as wooden ones, and never rot. 

The 'balm that preſerves theſe bodies is 
black and ſhines like pitch, and ſmells plea- 
ſantly; ſome of theſe have been found 3099 
years old. 


MUM“ MIES , arealſo human carcaſes dty 4 


| 'by the heat of the ſun, and by that means 


kept from putrefaction, and frequently. found 
in the dry ſands of Lybia, probably of tra- 
vellers overwhelmed with clouds of ſand raiſed 
by hurricanes. 

MUMMY (with Gardeners)a'ſort of com- 
poſition made with WAX, Te. for planting a and 
grafting of trees: 

MUMMY, the liquor or juice that oozes 
from human bodies, aromatized and embalmed, 
athered in tombs br ſepulchres. | 

MUMMY (with Bbyjic ciqns) i is el 4 forts, 


vite = 
I. a- 


are embalmed with Piſalpbatus, or a ſort of 
embalmed, which are ſometimes ſold to the 
Europeans. 


deing a mixture of pitch and roſin, which 


the Hammonians between Cyreniaca and Aleæ- 
andria, where travellers are often buried in | 
- the ſands by the violence of the winds, 


 Mumny in living bodies; and both of them 
are ſuppoſed to be of uſe in the tranſplanta- 


70 | 


YR 

1. Arabian MUMMY, a liquid ſubſtance 
that iſſues out of ſepulchres from the car- 
caſſes that are embalmed with aloes, myrrh 
and balſam, | plc gon 

2. Egyptian MUMMY, which is alſo a 
liquor fine from thoſe dead bodies that 


pitch produced in Paleſtine, with which the 
bodies of the meaner ſort were wont to be 


3. A Fafitious MUMMY or Piſalpbaltus, 


is ſold for the true mummy, 

4. Hammonian MUMMY, which are the 
dead carcaſſes dried under the ſands by the 
heat of the ſun, eſpecially in the country of 


To beat a perſon to a MUMMY, is to beat 
him ſo much that he ſeems to be all one con- 
tinued contuſion, | | 

MUMMY (with ſome Phyſicians) a kind 

(as they pretend) of implanted ſpirit found 
chiefly in carcaſſes when the infuſed ſpirit is 
fled. The infuſed ſpirit is alſo by them called 


tion of diſeaſes from human bodies to thoſe of 
brute animals or vegetables. | 
MUM-GLASS, an humorous name for 


the monument erected on Fi/þ-ſtreet Hill, | 
in commemoration of the fire of London in 


MU 
the ſouls of men deceaſed enter into ſuch 
beaſts, whoſe propenſities are the moſt like 
to the difpoſitions of thoſe whom they ani- 
mated be ſore; as the ſoul of the laſcivious 
into a goat, of a gluttonons perſon into a 
ſwine, of a vigilant perſon into a dog, &c, 
MUN'!DATORY Medicines (with Sur- 
| goon) medicines that are proper for cleanſing 
ulcers. 
MUNDUN'GUS, ſtinking tobacco. 
| MUNICIPAL (municipal. F. municipalis, 
municipium, L.) belonging to a corporation. 
A counſellor, bred up in the knowledge 
of the municipal and ſtatute laws, may ho- 
neſtly inform a juſt prince how far his pre- 
rogative extends, Dryden, e 
MUNIFICENCE (munificence. F. nunif - 
centia, L.) liberality, the act of giving. 
A ſtate of poverty obſcures all the virtues 


| of liberality and munificence. Addiſ. Spe, 


No. 257. 


generous. 5 05 

Is he not our moſt munificent benefactor, 
our wiſeſt counſellor, and moſt potent pro- 
tector? Arterbury, Es 


MUNIFICENTLY, liberally, generouſ- 
ly e 
 tification, ſtrong hold: 2. ſupport, defence. 
1 The arm our ſoldier, 


With other muniments and petty helps 
. In this our fabrick. TEM * 


MUNIFICENT (murificus, L.) liberal, 


MUNIMENT (muninentum, L.) 1. For- 


Or ſteed the leg, the tongue our ti umpeter, 
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N 1666. V 5 „ Shakeſpear's Coriolanut. 
b MUM FER, a ſort of genteel beggar, | To MINUTE (munio, L.) to fortify, to 
. reckoned the 47th order of canters or gipfies, | ſtrengtgñaen. EE 
X Who will not accept of victuals, but only | Heat doth attenuate, and the more groſs - 
: money or clothes | land tangible parts contract, both to avoid 
The Male MUMPER, often wears an | vacuum, and to munite themſelves againſt the 
apron and a Cap, pretending to be a decay'd | force of the fire, Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 
a tradeſman, who having been long fick, by; Men, in the procuring or muniting of reli- 
5 reaſon of the expence and weakneſs and ina- | gious unity, muſt not diſſolve the laws of 
bility to work is conſtrain'd to aſk alms ; | charity and human ſociety, Bacon. 
. ſometimes he will appear like a decay d gen-“ MUNITION (munition, F. munitio, L.) 
: tleman, who has been ruined by the ſouth-ſea r, Fortification, ſtrong hold. | + 
5 ſcheme, or ſome other unforeſeen loſſes. Victors under-pin their acqueſts jure belli, 
n The Female MUMPER, knocks confident- | that they might not be loft by the continua- 
I ly at peoples doors, deſiring to ſpeak with | tion of external forces of ſtanding armies, ' 
, the gentlewoman of the houſe, and after ſhe | caſtles, garriſons, munitions. Hale. | 
has apologiz d for her rudeneſs, complains, | 2. Ammunition, materials for war. 
a that having a great family, and many loſſes, | Wbat penny hath Rome born; 
4 the long fickneſs or death of her huſband, | What men provided, what munition ſent, 
« Sc. ſhe is reduced to great ſtraits, and there- To underprop this action. RD, 
I. fore humbly craves relief, not as a common _- Shakeſpear's K. Jobn. 
4 | beggar, but as an unfortunate gentlewoman, The king of Tyipolie in every hold 
| MUMPERS Hall, a common receptacle | Shut up his men, munition and his treaſure, 
b for all ſorts of beggars, either an alehouſe, „% ᷑ : oh Fairfax. 
4 ſituate in ſome private place, where they aſ- | It is a little city, ſtrong aad well ſtored 
| ſemble at nights and laviſhly ſpend what they | with munition. Sandy's Journey. 05 
a. have got by day, © oj | MUNNION, the upright poſts that divide 
d,  MUMP'ISHNESS, ſullenneſs, the ſeveral lights in a window frame, are 
| MUNASHI © a Mabometan ſect, | called munniont. JJ ad, HCI 
2 MUNASICHITES 5 who believe — N murus, L.) money | 
| tranſmigration of ſouls, and particularly that | paid to keep walls in repair, 191 
2 — odour, "1 . mo 
| | | y 
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| MURAL (muralis, L.) pertaining to. 2 


Wall. ö | 
7 os a i A TRE And repaired 
Her mural breach, returning whence it rowl'd. 
| | 5 Milton. 


A ſoldier would venture his life for a mural 
erden. Addi ſon. | | 
Nr, L Crown (among the Romans) a 
crown of gold or filver, 
with battlements of walls a- 
bout it, in the form of beams, 
given to him who firſt ſcaled. 
the walls of an enemy's city, 
which honour was due to 
ga the meaneſt ſoldier, as well 
as the greateſt commander; if he could prove 
he had been the firſt that entered the place; 
on the circle of this coronet there were 


MU'RA 


lions engraven, to expreſs the undaunted va- | 


Jour of che bearer. See the figure. 


MUR'DERING Shot, nails, old iron, put 


into-the chambers of cannon, called murder- 
"ing pieces, to be uſed chiefly on board of 
ſmips to clear the decks, when boarded by an 
T_T”: „„ 
MUR DEROUSNESS (of mo 
Sax.) propenſity to kill er murder. 
_" MURK, the huſks of fruit. 
MURRION (morione, Ital.) a 


lece. 7 5 5 a 
PexugrrRER (mopSne, Sax.) a wilful 
and felonious killing another with malice 

* propenſe, ; OE 
MURTHER. It was a cuſtom in old time, 
that if a man was found guilty on an appeal 
of murther, that his wife and all the neareſt 
of his kindred ſhould draw the felon who 
committed the murther by a long rope to the 


nSpian, 


eel head- 


_ * place of execution. | 5 
To MURTHER (mon & ian, Sax.) to 
kill with malice propenſe. — „ 
 MOSCHE'/TO (in Anerica, Ic.) a 
MUSCHET'TO 0 very common and 

trouble ſome inſect, ſomething reſembling a 
gnat. CCC | 
S MUSCLES of involuntary Motion, have 
their contracting and extending power within 

themſelves, and have no antagoniſt; ſuch the 
lungs and heart are ſuppoſed to beQ. 
' MUSCLES of voluntary Motion, have each 
of them their antagoniſt muſcles, which act 
alternately in a contrary direction, the one 

being ſtretched and extended, while the other 
is contracted at the motion of the will. £ 
Antagoniſi MUSCLES, are ſuch as ſerve 
to moye the ſame members contrary ways. 
 _ *-MUSCOSE/NESS  (muſco/itas, L.) fulneſs 
_ of moſs, moſſineſs. 
' MUSCO'VY Glaſs(ſo called, becauſe plenty 
in Muſcovy) the mirror tone, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it repreſents the image of that which is 
. Jet behind it. See Selenites. 

_ MUS'TULAR Fibres, the fine threads 
or fibies, whereof the body of muicles is 


— 


cempoſed. 
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| MUSCULAR Membrane -Auatonyja mem- 


} brafie ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole body, im- 
{\ mediate 


ly under the adipoſe membrane, 

MUS'CULAR Arteries ( Anatomy) two 
arteries proceeding from the ſubclavian, and 
ee among the hind muſcles of the 
neck. 8 . tt. 
MUSCULAR Motion, is the ſame with 
voluntary and ſpontaneous motion, 

MUSCULAR Veins (with Anatomiſts) a 
name given to ſeveral veins, two of which 
proceed from the ſkin and the hind muſcles 
of the thigh, and terminate in the ſubcla- 
vian. 5 5 

MUS'CULATED, having or conſiſting of 
muſcles. 8 7 
| MUS!'CULOUSNESS (of muſeuloſus, L.) 
largeneſs or fulneſs of muſcles 
 MUYSEN (Hunting term) is when a ſtag or 
male deer caſts its head, N | 

MUSES, they had ſeveral names, accord. 
ing to the ſeveral places where they dwelt; 
ſometimes they were called Pierides, on ac- 
count of the foreſt Pieris in-, Macedonia, 
where they were ſaid to be born; ſometimes 
Heliconiades, from mount Helicon, which is 
near their beloved Parnaſſus ;. from whence 
Cytheron, Caftalides and Agannippides, from 
two noted fountains that were conſecrated to 
them. Theſe muſes, by the aſſiſtance of 
Apollo, invented muſick; their chief office 
was to be preſent at ſolemn feſtivals, and 


| ſacred banquets ; and there to ſing the praiſes 


of famous men, that they might encourage 
ethers to undertake glorious actions. They 
are repreſented as women, becauſe diſciplines 
and virtues have feminine names afligned to 
them. They are painted young, handſome 
and modeſt, agreeably dreſſed and crowned 
with flowers. 'They were much eſteemed for 


| their chaſtity z and it is related gf them, 


that when Adenis, the favourite of Venus, of- 
fered to ſtir up in them ſome inclinations of 
love, they fell upon him and put him to 
A WE | 
The MU!SES{(of Au,, Gr. to initiateor in- 
ſtruct, becauſe they teach hidden things, a- 


bove the vulgar, Euſebius Or of {421a9a, to... 


do. the office of a midwife, becauſe to them 
is attributed the invention of arts, Scaliger; 
or of A , to ſearch or enquire into, Phor- 


nutus; or of JVD ſcience, Heb, Voſſius and 
Heinſius) are fabulous divinities of the ancient 
Heathens, who were ſuppoſed to preſide over 
the arts and ſciences, to be the daughters 
of Jupiter and Myn germ, i. e. memory; 
which fiction is introduced, becauſe Jupiter 
was eſteemed the firſt inventor of diſciplines, 
which are neceſſary in otder to_a regular 
life. 8 

Theſe indeed were at 


firf but three, vix. 


Ertl, 1. 0, meditation; Ann un, 1. e. me- 
mory z and don, ſinging. 


| 


But a certain carver of Sycion, having or 


Moſt mi ſical, moſt melancholly; 


I woo to hear thy even- ſong. 
2. Belonging to muſick, 


MU 
ders to malce three ſtatues of the three muſes, 
for the temple of Apollo, miſtook his inſtrue - 
tions, and made three ſeveral ſtatues of each 
muſe; but theſe happening to be very curious 
and beautiful pieces, they were all ſet up in 
the temple, and from thence began to be 


reckoned nine muſes, and Hefiod afterwards 


gave them the names, Calliope, Clio, Erato, 


Thalia, Melpomene, Terpfichore, Euterpe, 
E . and Urania, 


Calliope was ſuppoſed preſident of heroick 


poetry; Clio of hiſtory; Erato of the lute; 


Thalia of comedy; Melpomene of tragedy ; 
Terpfichore of the harp; Euterpe over wind 
muſick ; Polybymnia of mufick , Urania of 
aſtronomy. | 
MUSICAL (muſical, F.) 1. Harmonious, 


melodious, ſweet ſounding. 


Sweet bird that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly 


The chantreſs oft the wood among, 


MUSICALLY, Harmoniouſly, with 
ſweet ſound. TED 
_ MUSICALNESS (of muficus, L.) har- 
moniouſneſs of ſound, | 
MUSICIAN (muficus, L. muſicien, F.) one 


| killed in harmony, one who performs upon 


inſtruments of muſick, 


The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet muſt . 


cians ſing. 


Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young, Dryden. 


MUSICIANS, this 


Maſters of muſick, Dane- 
ing maſters, Ec. they 


ers Hall in Gutter Lane, 
They conſiſt of a maſter, 
two wardens, about 20 
aſſiſtants, they are alſo 


on the livery, the fine for which is 80. 


Their armorial enfigns are azure, a ſwan 


with her wings expanded, chanting within 


a double treſſure counter flory argent. On a 

chief gules two lions of England, and between 

them a pale or charged with a roſe of York, 

MUSICK (wovoizn, Gr, Muſique, F.) 

1. The ſcience of harmonial ſounds. | 
The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet 
ſounds, 

Is fit for treaſons. | _— 

Shakeſp. Merch, Venice. 


2. Inſtrumental or vocal harmony. 


By mufick minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, or fink too low ; 
Warriors ſhe fires with animated ſounds, 


Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds, 


| | | Pape. 
Enbarmenick MUSICK, is a ſort of muſick 
that abounds in Diæ ſis, or ſharps, | 

Chromatick MUSICK, is a delightful or 


Milton. 
OP I martial, and excited men to fury and battle; 


company is compoſed of 


have no hall, but meet 
ſometimes at Embroider- | 


— 


ted by the ancient | 
| graſhopper; the firſt of which is ſaid to ſing 


* 
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pleaſant fort of muſick : but this, by reaſon 


of its wanton meaſores, was rejected. 
Elementary MUSICK, the harmony of the 
elements of things. „ 
Celeftial MUSICK, the mufick of the 
ſpheres, comprehends the order and propor- 
tion, in the magnitudes, diſtances and moti- 
ons of the heavenly bodies, and the harmony 
of the ſounds reſulting from thoſe motions. 
Human MUSICK, is that which conſiſts 
chiefly in the faculties of the human ſoul and 
its various paſſions, | | Wo 
Diatonick MUSICK, a muſick proceeding 
by different tones either in aſcending or de- 
ſcending : this the ancients admitted. 
Mods of MUSICK, are denominated, ac- 
cording to divers countries, for whoſe parti- 
cular genius they ſeemed at firſt to have been 


| contrived ; and theſe are three, the Lydian, 
| the Phry | | 


gian and the Dorick. 
MUSICE {of the Lydian Mood) was ſhrill. 
MUSICK (of the Phrygian Mood) wag 


by this mood Timotheus ſtirred up Alexander 


to arms, : 


MUSICK (of the Dorick Mood) was grave 
and modeſt, and therefore called religious 
muſick. To theſe three Sappbo the Leſ- 
bian added a fourth, called the Mixolydian 
Mood, which was only fit for tragedies, and 


| to move compaſſion. 


There have alfo deen three other moods 


added to them, equal to the number of the 


planets; the Hypolygian, Hepophrygian and 


ones. 
Ptolomy, called the Hyper mixolydian, which is 
the ſharpeſt and fhrilleſt of all. . 

The exerciſe of muſick is ſalutary, in 
that it expels melancholy; vocal muſick 
opens the breaſt and pipes, and is good to reme- 
dy ſtammering in ſpeech. Ancient hiſtoriaas, 
as Ælian, Pliny and Plutarch relate, that 
the ancient muſicians have moved the paf- 
ſions of mens minds at their pleaſure, appeaſ- 


ed the diſconſolate and deſperate, tempered 


the amorous, and healed even the ſick, and 
wrought wonderful effects. | 2 
. MUSICK (Hieroglypbically) was repreſen- 

ne, by a ſwan and 


ſweetly, immediately before her death. _ 
MU'SIMON (according to Guillim) is a 
bigenerous beaſt, of unkindy procreation, and 
ingendred between a ſhe-goat and a ram, as 
the Tityrus is between a ſheep and a buck goat, 
MUSK {muſcio, Ital. muſc, F.) a perfume 
growing in a little bag or bladder, under the 
belly, near the genitals of an Indian beaſt 
reſembling a roe or wild goat, and appears to 
be nothing elſe but a kind ot bilious blood, . 
there congealed and almoſt corrupted; they _ 
reſide in woods, Sc. and being hunted down 
by the natives and killed, this congealed blood 


| is taken out and diied in the ſun, 


a 


Hypodorian, and theſe were called colateral _ 
And there was alſo an eighth added by 


MusKET. See Muſquet, 
_ MUSKUINESS (of muſque, F.) muſſcy 
gature, ſmell, &c, 3 | 


MUS'LIN (mou/elin, F.) a fine fort of 


linnen cloth made of cotton, commonly 
brought from Eat. India. | 
MUSA (in ſeveral parts of America) 
a beaſt reſembling a beaver in ſhape, but 
ſomething leſs, The male has two ſtones, 
which ſmell like muſk; and if the beaſt be 
| Killed in winter never loſe their ſcent. - 
MUSQUASHIES, a Virginian and Mary- 
land root, with the juice of which the EF 
dians paint their mats and targets. | 
To make a MUSS, is to throw money, &c, 
up and down in a crowd, to make people ſcrame 
ble for it. a, 
MUS'SULMANISM, Mahometariſm, 
MUSTER (mouſterer, Dutch) to afſemble 
in order to form an army, 
| Why does my blood thus muſter to my heart, 
So diſpoſſeſſing all my other parts 
Of neceſſary fitneſs? | p TY. i 
1 Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
5 They reach he rr tf place, 
And muſter there, and round the center 
ſwarm, EP ny By 
And draw together. : 3 
2 . Blackmore's Creation. 
To MUSTER (moufteren, Dutch) 1. To 
review forces: 2. To bring together. 
Allthe wiſe ſayings and advice which philo- 


ſophers could = x up to this purpoſe have | 


proved ineffectu 


2 
to the common people. 
VF 
Having muſtered up all the forces be could 
think of, the clouds above and the Deeps 
below: there, ſays he, are all the ſtores we 
have for water; and Moſes directs us to no 
other for the cauſes of the deluge. 
5 MWoodward's Nat. Hiſt, 
MUSTER. 1. A review of a body of forces. 
82 . All the names 
Of thy confederates too, be no leſs great 
In hell than here: that when we would re- 
. . „ 
Our ſtrengths in muſſer we may name you all. 
„ | Bien. Johnſon, 


. MUST'INESS (of mucidus, L. muſic, F.) 


ſtaleneſs, mouldineſs of ſcent. 
 MU'TABLENESS ( mutabilitas, L.) 
changeableneſs. 5 5 
__ MUTATION (in the ancient Mufick) the 
changes or alterations that happen in the or- 
der of the ſounds, which compoſe the melody, 
The continual MUTATION of Things (Hie- 
roglypbically]) and the change of one being in- 
to another in the world, was fignified by a 
 {nake in the form of a circle, biting and de- 


vouring its tail; becauſe the world, as it | 


Were, feeds upon itſelf, and receives from it- 
ſelf a continual ſupply of thoſe things that 
time conſumes. 2 


MUTE (mutus, L.) one who is naturally | 


dumb, or whoſe tongue is cut out, or that 


torbears ſpeaking willfully, or by choice. 


| 


— 


— 


| WMUTES, perſons who ſtand in a mourne 
ing habit and a diſconſolate manner about the 
corps at the funeral pomp of great perſonages, 
who lie in ſtate. | 85 

MUTE Signs (with Aſtrol.) are Cancer, 
Scorpio and Piſces, being creatures that have 
no voice; ſo that when the fignificators are 


to ſpoil or cauſe ſome impediments in the 
| perſons ſpeech. | N 
MUT ES (muti, L. dumb) Mutes are fo 
called, becauſe they begin by their own power, 
and have the ſound of the yowel after them; 
of which ſome are pronounced from the lips, 


others from the teeth, as t and d, and are call. 


eight, 6, c, d, g, k, p, 7, & 25 | 
MU'TILATED (mutilatus, L.) maimed, 
having ſome part or membrane cut off, want- 
ing ſome part; alſo ſtatues or buildings, 
where any part is wanting, or the projecture 
of any member is broken off, 


neſs, tumultuouſneſs. | T 
_ MUT'TERING (of mutiens, of mutire, L. 


grumbling. | „ 
MUT/TON-Monger (of mouton, F. and 
man ene, Sax.) a ſeller of mutton, 2 


glyphically) was repreſented by two bats; in 
. a mutual love, Fc. obliges us to ſuc- 


they keep cloſe together, when they ap- 
prehend any danger. A bat alſo was uſed to 
ſignify a man rais'd from the duſt, to an un- 
merited degree of honour. | 

| MUTUAL Yciffitude ( Hieroglyphically) was 
repreſented by the ancient Egyptians by the 


1 fig - tree, whoſe old fruit never falls off, till 


the new ones appear. 


changeableneſs. Rn EE 
MU'TUNUS 7 (among the Romans) an 
MU”TINUS obſcene deity; the ſame 


worſhipped him before marriage, and ſcanda- 
lous ceremonies were performed to him. 
| MU'TUDUM (in the Civil Law) a loan 
ſimply ſo called, or a contract introduced by 
the laws of nations, where a thing, conſiſting 
either in weight, number or meaſure, 1s given 
to another; upon condition that he ſhall re- 
turn another thing of the ſame quantity, na- 
ture and value on demand, L. 

MUZ'ZLE Ring (with Gunners) the great 
circle of a cannon, that encompaſſes and 
ſtrengthens the muzzle of it. 

MYOPIA ( uoria, of pruay, to ſhut, and 
ra, Gr, the ſight) a kind of dimneſs or 


diſtant, 


confuſion of fight in beholding objects that ae 


in theſe ſigns in nativities, they are ſuppoſed 


as b and p, and are called Labiaſts or lip- letters: 


led Dentals or teeth-letters ; others from the 
| palate, as & and 9, and are called Palatials or 
palate-letters. They are reckoned in number 


MU TINQUSNESS (mutin, L.) ſeditiouſ- | 


or mugren, Du. ) ſpeaking between the teeth, 
butcher. _ = 


MU'TUAL Love and Friendſhip (Hiero- 


cour one another; it is related of bats, that 


MU'TUALNESS, reciprocalneſs, inter- 


as the Priapus of the Grecians, The women 


taſtes bitter and hot, is the beſt. | 
heating quality, diſpoſes to reſt, and is good 
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Aſtant, and yet a clearneſs of the fight in 
beholding ſuch things as are near at hand: 
purblindneſs, L. ö 

MYR'MIDONS (pveraidevec, Gr.) a people 
of Theſſaly, that went under the conduct of 
Achilles to the war againſt Troy, L · 

MYRMILILONES, a fort of combatants 
among the Romans, who had on the top of 
their cafkk or helmet, the reprefentation of a 
fiſhz and in their engagements with the Re- 
tiarii, if they were caught and wrapt in the 
Ge, it was not poflible for them to eſcape 
death. Me. 


_ MYRRH(myrrba, L. Au, Gr.) a kind 


of gum produced by a ſhrub common in Ara- 


Sia by inciſion, that which is the cleaneſt, 


rough, light and brittle, ſmells ſweet, and 
It is of a 


in cold diſeaſes of the head, &c. 


MYSTERIARCH (myſeriarcha, L. 


 peugnpiagyn;s of wvongey, a myſtery, and 


dex©», Gr. a ruler or chief) a maſter of the 
holy myſteries; a prelate, L. 


 MY'STERIES (of Religion) thoſe truths | 
that have been revealed by divine revelation, 
| beyond the reach of human reaſon, 


MYSTERIES (in Numbers) the numbe 


5 multiplied by 5, makes 25; and 4 multi- 


plied by 4, makes 16; and 3 multiplied by 3, 


makes 9; but 9 and 16 is equal to 25: Or 


if 3, 4, 5, be doubled, they make 6, 8, 10. 
The ſquare of 10, is equal to the ſquare of 


8 and 6, wiz, 10 multiplied by 10, makes 


100; and 8 multiplied by 8, makes 64; and 
6 multiplied by 6, makes 36; and 64 and 


36 make 100, which may be trippled, qua- 


The numbers 220 and 284, altho' they 


are unequal, yet the aliquot parts of the one 
number do always equal the other. So the 


20, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, 1, Which added to- 


gether, makes 284. 


The aliquot parts of 284, are 142, 71, 


200, Which is rare to be found in other 
numbers. 15 : t 
_ MYSTE'RIOQUSNESS (of myſterieux, 
F.] hiddenneſs, difficultneſs to be under- 
ſtood, Sec. | 


MYS'TICALNESS (myſticus, 1. and neſs) | 


myſteriouſneſs. FIN | 

MYS!TICK Theology, a kind of refined 
ſublime djvinity profeſſed by the Myſticks, 
which conſiſted in the knowledge of God and 
divine things not acquired in the common 
Way; but infuſed immediately by God, and 
which has the effect to move the ſoul in an 
eaſy, calm, devout, affective manner, to u- 
nite it intimately to God, to illuminate the 
underſtanding, and warm and enliven the will 
in an extraordinary manner. 

MYS'TICKS, a religious ſect diftingniſhed 
by their profeſſing pure, ſublime and perfect 


aliquot parts of 220, are 110, 54, 44, 22, 


1 


| 


devotion, with an- intire diſintereſted love of 

God, free from all ſelfiſh confiderations, 
MYTHIS'TORY, (mythifforia, L.) of 
da, 


audio, of Aug., a fable, and tro 
| Gr, hiſtory) an hiſtory mingled with falle 


fables and tales. 

MYTHOLOGICAL, relating to the ex- 
plication of fabulous hiſtory. Fj 

The original of the conceit was probably 
heroglyphically, which after became mytbo- 


logical, and by tradition ſtale into a total 
verity, which was but 
| covert ſenſe and morality. 


partially true in its. 


| Brown's wulgar Errors. 
MYTHOLOGICALLY, in a manner 
ſuitable to the ſyſtem of fables, . 
MYTHOLOGIST, a relator or expoſitor 
of the ancient fables of the heathens, 
The grammarians and mythologifts ſeem to 
be altogether unacquainted with his writings. 
VVV 
It was a celebrated problem among ancient 
mytbologiſts, what was the ſtrongeſt thing, 
what the wiſeſt, and what the greateſt? 
| | Norris*s Miſcel. 
To MYTHOLOGIZE, to relate or ex« 
plain the fabulous hiſtory of the heathens. 
MYTHOLOGY (qwutog and Noe, Gre 
mytholog's, F.) ſyſtem of fables; explication 
of the fabulous hiſtory of the gods of the hea- 
then world, | NEE ö 5 
The modeſty of mythology ought to be com- 
mended: the ſciences are laid at a diſtance; 
it is once upon a time, in the days gf yore, &c. 
e 5 Bentley. 


n, Roman; N x, Ttalick ; N n, 
Engliſh, N n, Saxon; are the 13th 
letters in order of the alphabet; Heb, the 
14th; Ny, the 14th of the Greek,” ZE 
N (in Latin Numbers) ſignified 900. 


N with a daſh : NT, 
4, 2, I. which being added together, make | Ot 00 


Laæuful NAAM (of neman, Sax. to take, 
or nen:men, Du. to nim or take hold of) is in 
law a reaſonable diſtreſs, and 24 eas 
to the value of the thing diſtrained for. 
Unlawful NAAM, a diftraining above the 
value ; alſo ſee Namium wetitum, | 

Ara of NABONAS'SAR {in Chronology) © 
a famous ra on account that (as Pto/omy 
writes) there were aſtronomical obſervations 
made by the Chaldeans, from the beginning 
of his reign to his own time ; and. according 
to Ptolomy, the firſt year of this Æra, was 
the year 747 before Cbriſ, and the 3967th 
year of the Fulian period, He was a king 
of Babylon, called Belandan, Berodach or 
Mer odach Baladan, Iſa. xxxix. 1, alſo Beleſis 
or Beloſus, | 1 RE 

The years of this period are Egyptian ones, 
of 365 days, each commencing on the 26th 
of February, and the days beginning at 
noon. NACK ER 
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'  NACK'ER F mother of pearl; the ſhell 
NAK ER J of the fiſh wherein pearl 
Is bred, —© | ; 

NZEVOSITY- (newefitas, L.) freckled- 
_ neſs, the having moles. | 
NAIADES (vaiadeg, of yaw, Gr. to flow) 
the nymphs of the floods, elves, fairies, &c, 
haunting rivers and fountains. 


| ; 
_  NAIADES (in Painting), &c.) are repre- | 


' fented very beautiful of countenance, having 
hair clear as cryſtal, their heads adorned with 
garlands of water creſſes, with red leaves, 
their arms and legs naked, and their actions 
are pouring out water. | 

NAILS (næzlen, Sax.) the cuſtom of 
paring nails at a certain time, is a relick of 


© ancient ſuperſtition, and probably might be 


tranſmitted to our forefathers from the Ro- 
warns, who ſuperſtitiouſly avoided paring their 
nails on the Nyndinæ, obſerved every ninth 
day. . | 

| Spots on the NAILS, the conjecturing of 
future events by them is no modern practice. 


Cardan affirms, that he had diſcovered a pro- 


perty in himſelf of finding in them ſome 
figns of moſt events that ever happened unto 


HIM » RO | | 
The ſpots on the top of the nails ſignify 


things paſt; in the middle, things preſent, 
and at the bottom things to come: white 
ſpecks are ſuppoſed to preſage felicity; blue, 
misfortunes, and the like, | 

NA'KED Fier (with Botan.) is one that 
has no empalement, as a Tulip. 


NAKED FEET, the nakedneſs of the 


feet was a token of reverence, as appears by 


Mo ſes putting off his ſhoes, when he approach'd 


the burning buſh. The ancient Fewvi/þ prieſts | 


went naked footed 5 and the Talmudiſis pre- 
ſame to ſay, the ſervice of the prieſts had 


been unlawful, if they had but trod with 


their foot upon a cloth, a ſkin, or even upon 


the foot of their companions z and ſome ſay | 


that the common Jyraelites put off their ſhoes 
and cleanſed their feet, before they entered 


the temple. | 


The Twrks do now uncover and waſh their 


Feet and hands before they go into their 
moſques. The Frbiopian Chriſtians do the 
fame at the entrance of their churches ; and 


the Indian Brachmans do the like before they 


go into their Pagods. 


1 NAKED (nacod, Sex.) 1. Wanting 


eloaths ; uncovered, bare. 
. He pitying how they ſtood 
Before him naled to the air, that now 
M.uſt ſuffer change; 1 | 
A, faher of his family, he clad 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beafts. 
ITS | Mt. Par Loft, 
1 FVugrateful men; | 
Behold my boſom naked to your ſwords, 
And let the man that's injur d ſtrike the blow. 
3. Unarmed, defenceleſs, unprovided. 
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| Had 1 but feryed my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age , 
| Have left me naked to mine enemies, 


3+ Plain, evident, not hidden. 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, _ 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 
Shakeſ, Henry VI. 
NAKEDLY, 1. Without covering: 2, 
ſimply, merely, barely, in the abſtract. 
NA'/KEDNESS (of zacket, Teut.) the be. 
ing without cloathing ; it is alſo uſed to ſignify 
the privities of men or women. | 
NA'KEDNESS (Metapborically) is uſed to 
ſignify unlearnedneſs or unqualifiedneſs to 
perform any thing a perſon attempts, who is 
{aid to diſcover his nakedneſs, i. e. his weak · 


of ſuccour, or being without defence. 
NAME (name, Sax. name, Teut.) a word 
by which men have agreed to expreſs ſome 
idea, or thing, or ſubje& ſpoken of, 
To NAME (of nama or naman, Sax.) to 
give a name to, to mention a name. 5 
NAMEL ESS (namelear, Sax.) without a 
name; alſo not named. | 
NAPH'EW, nevew, or French turnep. 


NAPH'THA (Fg of n x. to 
fly about, vande, Gr.) Babyloniſh bitumen, a 
kind of petrol or rock fruit, found in ſeveral 


| parts of the world; it is got in great quan- 
tities from certain ſprings which are near the 


city Hit in Chaldea; alſo in ſeveral parts of 
| Europe, as in Italy, France, Ec. but theſe are 


when ſet on fire, is not only hard to be diſ- 
| tinguiſhed ; but, if water be caſt upon it, it 


ful compound, that if it comes near the fire 
round about it in a flame. 


ſleeping. 1 | | 
NAP'PY (of noppe, Dut. knoppa, Sax.) 
having a nap or ſhag, as cloth; alſo ſtrong 
drink, that will ſet one to napping or a ſleep. 
NARCIS'SUS (according to the Poets) was 
the ſon of the river Cepbiſſius and Liriope, 
a youth of extraordinary beauty, who diſdain'd 


with himſelf, and pining away with that 
paſſion was turned into the flower Narciſſus, 
or the Daffodil. | 


| tupifying, benumming quality. | 
NAR'RABLE (narrabilis, L.) that may 


eaſily be told or declared. ; = 
NARRA'TION (of an Epick Poem) is 


reckoned the third part ; and this ſome divide 


the Invocation, the body of the poem or Nar- 
ration, properly ſo called, 


Shakef, Hen, VIII. 


neſs or imperfection; alſo it is uſed fer want 


very different from the Afan Naphtha, which 


burns more vehemently. It is ſuch a power. 
or ſun-beams, it will ſuddenly ſet all the air 


NAP'PING (of knappian, Sar.) to ſleep, 


the dove of the nymph Echo ; but afterwards | 
ſeeing his own face in a fountain, fell in love 


| NARCOTICKNESS (of vagealut;, Gr.] 


into four parts. The Title, the Propoſition, 
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NARRATION, ot body of the poem, b 


that which expreſſes the action, paſſion and 
ſentiments, This narration ought to contain 
a juſt mixture of pleaſure and inftruCtion 
not depending on the beauty of the verſe, the 
dition and the thoughts; but the manners 


and paſſions of the perſons which are intro- | 


duced, and things that are treated of, In ſhort, 
the narration ſhould every where agree with 
the ſubject. It ſhould be great and ſublime, 
where the things ſpoken of are ſo. It ſhould 
be-warm or. pathetick, where paſſion 1s to be 


repreſented ; fiowing and elegant indeſcriptions, 


and every where free from any thing flat and 
yulgar. . 
Poetical 'narrations are interrupted by ex- 
clamations, apoſtrophes, digreſſions, and ma- 
ny other figures, that engage the attention. 
They always ſhew the moſt charming ſide 
of what they repreſent, and take no notice 
of any thing or art, but what is great and 
rare, and negle& what would leſſen the height 
of admiration. 5 5 
NARROW (neapu, Sax. from nyp, near.) 
1. Not broad or wide, having but a ſmall 
diſtance from fide to fide, 
| Edward from Belgia, 
HFHath paſs'd in ſafety thro' the narrow ſeas, 
15 5 HSbabeſpear. 
The angel ſtood in a narrow place, where 
was no way to turn either to the right hand 
or to the left. Numb. ii, 26 
In a narrow-bottom'd ditch cattle cannot 
turn themſelves. Mortimor s Huſbandry, 
2. Small, of no great extent, : 
From this narrow time of geſtation may 
anſue a ſmallneſs in the excluſion; but this 
inferreth no informity. Brown, : 
3. Covetous, avaritious. 


To narrow breaſts he comes all wrapt in g ain, I 


Jo ſwelling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire. 
| Sidney. 


a 4. Contracted; of confined ſentiments, un- 


generous. 


Nothing more ſhakes any ſociety than mean 


diviſions among the ſeveral orders of its mem- 
bers, and their zarrow-hearted repining at 
each other's gain. Sprat's Sermon, | 

The greateſt underſtanding is 7arrozv, how 
much of God and nature is there, whereof 
we never had any idea ? | 5 
N Eerevo, Coſmol. b. ii. e. 8. 

The hopes of receiving good from thoſe 
whom we gratify would produce but a very 
zarrow and ftinted charity, 
| - Smallridge's Sermons. 

A ſalamander grows familiar with a ftran - 
ver at firſt ſight, and is not ſo narrow-ſpi- 

rited as to obſerve, whether the perſon ſhe 
Fo to, be in breeches or petticoats. Ad- 

/n. 

It is with narregu-ſoul'd people as with 
narroꝛu - neck' d bottles; the leſs they have in 
| them the more noiſe they make in pouring it 

out. (wits Miſcel. ; 


| 
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5. Near, within a ſmall diſtance. <2" 91> Fat 
Then Mneſicheus to the head his arrow drove, 
But mow a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the 
| ve, 2 | 
Yet miſs'd ſo arrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faſtened by the foot the flutt'ring 
bird. | Dryden, 
6. Cloſe, vigilant, attentive, 
Ĩ he orb he roam'd 
With 2 and with inſpection 
| eep 
Confldered every creature, which of all 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. 
| Milto n, 


Many malicious ſpies are ſearching into the 


actions of a great man, who is not always 
the beſt prepared for ſo narrow an inſpection. 


Addiſon's Spectator, No. 265. 


To go NARROW (with Horſemen) a horſe 


| is ſaid to go narrow, when he does not take 


ground enough, that does not hear far enough 
out, to the one hand, or to the other, 


NAR'ROWNESS (of na h hope, Sax.) 


ſcantineſs in breadth. 


NASAMO'NES (in Lybia) a people an- 
ciently dwelling on the coaſts of the Arlantick 
ocean, liv'd chiefly on piracy ; among whom 
it was the cuſtom, for the bride to lie with 


every one of the gueſts the firſt night, but 
afterwards ſhe liv'd chaſtly, 


NAS SIP (among the Mabometans) fate 
and deſtiny, which they belive to be in a 
book written in heaven, which contains the 
good or bad fortune of all men; and_which 


cannot poſſibly be avoid, in which perſuaſion 


with the greateſt unconcernedneſs, they ex- 
poſe themſelves to the worſt and moſt threat - 


_ | ening dangers, 


NAS'TY, filthy, offenſive. 


NASTURICES (nafurtia, L.) capuchin 
capers, „ | 
NASTUR'TIUM (with Botanifts ) the 
herb noſe-ſmart, ereſſes or garden cretles, L. 


NA'TIONALNESS (of ratio, L. and neſs) 


univerſalneſs, or propperneſs to the whole 
nation. e ; 


NA!TIVE (ancient Deeds) one born a : 
ſlave; by which he differed from one whe 


had ſold himſelf or become a ſlave by his ewn 
deed. | 


NATIVE Spirit (with Naturalifts) the 
| innate heat, firſt ſuppoſed to be produc'd in 


a fetus or child in the womb. _ 8 
NA'TIVENESS, naturalneſs, inbredneſs, 


Se. | | 5 
NATIVITY, natal day, or the day of 


one's birth. | 


NATIVITY, befides the Nativity of Chriſt | 
on the 25th of December, the Roman Catbo- 
licks obſerve that of the Virgin Mary, but it 


was not generally receiv'd in France and Ger- 
many, till about the year 10003 and the 


Greeks 


NAS'TINESS (prob. of naſus, L. the noſe, 
| 7. offending the noſe, or of nepe and ney ye, 
Sax.) filthineſs, offenſiveneſs, &c, _ | 
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| Greeks and Eaftern chriſtians did not obſerve it 
till the year 1200; but they now do it with 


A NA'TRON 


into the body, are changed and aflimilated, 
as to become parts of the body. 


, ö 4 k 
2 | — 4 £ 


at ſolemnity. 


NATIVITY (with A4fro/ogers) a ſcheme 
\ or figure of the heavens, drawn according to 


the poſition of the planets at that moment of 
time, when the perſon was born; when in a 
particular manner he becomes liable to the 


influences of the heavenly bodies. 


(varpoy, Gr.) a kind of 
black, greyiſh ſalt, tak - 
en out of : lake of ſtagnant water, in the 
territory of Terrana in Egypt. | 
NATURA, nature; alſo the privy 


NA'TRON 


parts, L. 


NATURA naturant, God, as giving Be. 


ing and Nature to all others, in oppoſition, 


to, L. | | Tug, | 

; NATURA naturata, creatures, who re- 

ceive their Being from the Natura Naturans, 
NAT/URAL (naturalis, L.) belonging to 


or proceeding from nature, ſuch as nature 


made it, not counterfeit ; ſomething coming 


immediately out of the hands of nature, in 
oppoſition to factitious or artificial. 


NATURAL Concrete (with Philoſopbers) 


Itnplies à body made up of different principles, 


and therefore is much of the ſame fignification 


as mixt; ſo Antimony is a Natural Concrete, or 
a body compounded in the bowels of the 
earth. | % | 


NATURAL Faculty, is that power arifing 


from the circulation of the blood; or it is 


an action depending chiefly upon the brain, 
whereby the body is nouriſhed, increaſed and 


preſerved by the blood and animal ſpirits; up- 


on which likewiſe all excretions, digeſtions 
and generations depend. _ | 5 
_ NATURALS (in Phyfck) called Res natu- 


rales, L. In every animal, however fick and 


diſeaſed, there is ſtill remaining ſome degree 


of life and ſtrength, and the cauſes and effects 


ef them. Theſe are called Naturals, 
NATURAL Functions (in the Animal Oe- 
conomy) are thoſe actions whereby things taken 


NATURAL. Inclinations, are thoſe ten- 


dences or motions of the mind towards things 
ſeemingly good; which are commonly in a 


greater or leſs degree to all mankind. 


NATURAL Hiſtory, a deſcription of any 
of the natural products of the earth, water 
or air, v. g. beaſts, birds, fiſhes, vegetables, 
minerals, and all ſuch phænomena's as at any 
time appear in the material world, as monſters, 


meteors, c. 


NATURAL Harmony (Muſick) is that pro- 
_ duced by the natural and eſſential chords of 


the mode. 


To NAT'URALIZE (naturalizare, L.) 
to receive a foreign expreſſion or word into 


the original ſtock of a language. 


NA'TURE {(7zatura, L.) the ſyſtem of 


ſo 


the world, the machine of the univerſe, or 
the aſſemblance of all created beings ; the 
univerſal diſpoſition of all bodies; alſo the 
government of divine providence, directing all 
things by certain rules and laws, 
NATURE (in Metaphyficks) is the effence 
of any incorporeal thing, ag it is the Nature 


the like. 

NATURE (with Pb:ibfephbers) the prin- 
ciple of all reel beings. N i 

NATURE (in Grammar) a term ufed in 
Proſodia of a ſyllable that is ſhort or long, 
without any rule in grammar to render it fo 
by poſition, &c, 

The Laws of NATURE (among Moralifts) 
are that moſt general and univerſal rule of 
human actions, to which every man is obliged 
to conform, as he is a reaſonable creature, 


vantage of poſitives laws. | 

Thoſe who ſearch for the Law of Na- 
ture in God himſelf, are divided into two 
parties. 4 


Will, and thence conclude, that inaſmuck 
as that Vill is in the higheſt manner free, 
God may therefore change the law of na- 


dure. 


| Others ſay, this natural law is founded in 
the juſtice of God, after ſuch an eſſential 
manner, as to expreſs a kind of image of his 


NATURE ( Heroglyphical'y) was by the 
Egyptians repreſented by a vulture; ſee Vul- 


a multitude of hands, ſtretehing them out 
upon the world. The Nature of Man was 
preſented by a woman having her hair ſtrait 
up, and ſhewing the image of a tree turned 
upſide down. The hair is in lieu of the roots, 
and this intimated that our country was in 
Heaven, frem whence we had our beginning, 
and that thither our affections ought to tend. 

NATURE (with Schoolmen) the eſſence of 


tribute that makes it what it is, as it is the 
Nature of the ſoul to think, 
NATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the eſta- 


the ſeries or ſecond cauſes, or the Jaws that 
God has impoſed upon the motions impreſs d 
by him, as Phyficks is the Study of Nature, and 
Miracles are effefts above the Proverof Nature. 
NATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify an ag- 
gregate of powers pertaining to any body, 
eſpecially an animal one, as we ſay Nature 18 
rong, weak, &c. JD 
NATURE is alſo uſed to ſignify the action of 
providence, the principle of ail things, or that 
ſpiritual being which is diffuſed throughout the 


| whole creation, and moves and acts in all 


bodies 


of the Soul to think, of God to be good, and 


It binds the whole body of human race, and 
| is not ſubject to change, which is the diſad- 


Some place the ſpring of it in the divine | 


attributes, and thence proceeds the immuta- 


ture, And to expreſs the effects of God's 
power in Nature, they painted a man with 


a thing, or the quiddity thereof; 7, e. the at- 


bliſhed order and courſe of material things, 


capableneſs of bein g ſailed in. 


bodies, and gives them certain properties, and 
precures certain effects. 

| NA'VAL Crown (with the 
Romans) a crown of gold or 
filver, adorned with the figures 


was their cuſtom to give as a 
reward to thoſe who had firſt 
boarded an enemy's ſhip. See 


the figure. 


NAVAL (naval, F. navalis, L.) 1, Con- 
ſiſting of ſhips. | 5 


Encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had beſieged Spain; 
They that the whole world's monarchy de- 
ſign' d, | | 


Are to their ports by our bold fleet confin'd. 


Wealler, 


As our high veſſels paſs their watry way, 


Let all the naval world-due homage pay, 
= | 3 e ie, 
2. Belonging to ſhips. e | 
_ Maſters, of ſuch numbers of ſtrong and 
valiant men, as well as of all the naval 


ſtores that furniſh the world. Tem le. 


NAVE Ma cburcb, the body of the church, 
or the place were the people are diſpoſed, 
reaching from the rail or balluſter of the 
choir to the chief door. 10 
NAUGHTY (nahrig, Sax.) bad, wick- 
ed, &c. 1 5 e 
NAVIGABLEN ESS (of navigabilis, L.) 
NAU'SEA (in Phyjick) a retching and pro- 
penſity, an endeavour to vomit, ariſing from 
a loathing of food, excited by ſome viſcous 
humour that irritates the ſtomach. _ 
NAU'SEA { Anatomically) is defined by 


Brerbaave io be a retrograde, ſpaſmodick mo- 
tion of the maſculous fibres of the oeſophagus, | 
ſtomach and inteſtines ; attended, with con- 


vulfions of the abdominal muſcles, and the 


| Septum tranſwerſum, 


To NAUSEATE 
to reject with diſguſt. | 
Old age, with filent. pace, comes creep- 


(nauſeo, L.) to loath, 


Ang on, . 

Nau ſeates the praiſe, which in her youth 

| ſhe won, BN 

And hates the muſe, by which ſhe was un- | 
done, i Dryden. 

Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the 

e e we 

Which Nauſeate all and nothing can digeſt. 

Pope. 


NAU'TILUS, a petrified ſhell found in the 
earth; in other reſpects like thoſe found in 
the ſea or rivers, | | 

Surwtyor of the NAVY, an officer, whoſe 


buſineſs is to ſurvey the ſhips, hulls, maſts | 


and rigging z to audit the accounts of carpenters, 
doatſwains, Sc. belonging to the royal navy. 

NAZA'REATE (of Naxarenus, L.) the 
fate and condition of a Nazarite. 


NAZARITESHIP (ef g, F146, i. e. 


of beaks of ſhips, which it 


1 
, 
! 


| 


n 


| fancy by their parents. | 


for a drink offering. | 


NE 


| Separatiſt) the ſtate or condition of a Nazarice z 
this conſiſted in making a vow of abſtaining 
from wine and all intoxicating liquors ; of let- 
ting the hair grow without cutting, or ſha v- 
ing ; of not entering a houſe in which a dead 
corps was; and of not attending any funeral, 

So ſtrict they were, that if any perſon hap- 
pened to die where they were preſent, the 
whole ceremony and conſecration of nazarite- 
ſhip was repeated. 

The time cf the ceremony Jaſted uſually 
eight days, and ſometimes a month, which 


| being accompliſhed, the prieſt brought the 


perſon to the door of the temple, and there 
he offered to the Lord a he-lamb for a burnt. 
offering; and a ſhe-lamb for an expiatory ſa- 
crifice, and a ram for a peace offering; there 
were offered alſo loaves and cakes, with wine 
After this the prieſt, or ſome other perſon, 
ſhaved the head of the Nazariteat the door of 
the tabernacle, and threw the hair into the 
fire on the altar. Then the prieſt put into the 
hand of the Nazarite the ſhoulder of the ram 
roaſted, with a loaf and a cake, which he 
returned back to the prieſt, and he lifting _ 
them up in the preſence of the Nazarite, 
offered to the Lord, This nazariteſhip was 
ſometimes temporary, i. e, only for a certain 
time, or perpetual, i. e. for the whole life, by 
which latter they were conſecrated in their in- 


_  NAZ/ARITE 7 is uſed in ſcripture, 

NAZ'ARENE & ſometimes to fignify 
baſely, or born at Nazareth, a city im Fudea ; 
and ſometimes as a name of contempt to Jeſus 
Chrift and his diſciples or followers; and ſome- 
time for a religious order among the Jeros, 
who made a vow of nazariteſhip. . 

To NEAL (of on-ælan, Sax.) to make a 
metal ſofter or leſs brittle by heating it in the 
fire, to anneal or ſtain, or bake glals painted, 
that the colour may go quite through it. 

NEAP (of 2 Sax. ) ſcarce, ſcanty, de- 
ficient, as neap | O 


es.. | 
NEARNESS (nea h and ney ye, Sax.) 
proximity. d „ 
NEAT (neat, nyzen, Sax. naut, Iſland- 
ick and Scot.) 1. Black cattle, oxen, It is 
commonly uſed colleQtively. _ | 
The ſteer, the heifer, and the calf 
Are all call'd neat. _ — 
| Shakeſpear's Winter Tae. 
Smoak preſerveth fleſh; as we ſee in Ba- 
con, neats tongues, and Martlemas bee!. 
| Bacon's Nat, Hift, 
His droves of afſes, camels, herds of zeat, 
Ai.d flocks of ſheep, grew ſhortly twice as 
great. | 75 Sandy. 
NEAT (met, F. xitidus, L.) 1. Elegant, 
but without dignity. | 
The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little 
quickneſs and paſſion; the expreſſion humble, 


| yet as pure as the language will afford; nec 


| 


but not floridz eaſy and yet lively, Hoe. 
A 3 A | | 2. Cleans 


- 


YI 


NE 


2. Cleanly. 


Herbs and other country meſſes, TAL, 
Which the near-handed Phillis dreſſes, 

Milt, Poems. 

3. pure, unadulterated, unmingled. 
Tuns of . ſweet old wines, along the wall; 
Meat and divine drink, kept to chear withal 
Ft Lg old heart. 
Chapman's Odyſſee, b. 11. 


NEATLY, elegantly, but without digni- 
ty, ſpruceiy. 


To love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaſt French romances neatly gilt. 
Pepe. 
NEAT'NESS (nearnepre, Sax: )cleanlinſs, 


tightneſs in apparel, houſe, Se. alto enen, 


unadulteratedneſs. 
NEBU LA, a miſt or fog, L. 
 NEB/ULOUSNESS (of nebuloſus, L. 10 
tineſs, cloudineſs, darkneſs. 
NEB'ULOVUS Stars { Aſtron.) certain fixed 


ſtars of a dull, pale and dim licht; ſo called 
becauſe they look cloudy, or bring clouds, and 


ſetting with the fun render the air troubled 
and duſk. 


NE'/CESSARY in Ca: ing, is when there 


is a cauſe from whence an effect muſt neceſ- 
farily follow. 
NE'CESSARINESS (of neceſſariut, L. ) 
needful eſs, unadvoidableneſs. 
NECES'SITATED (neceſſite, F.) forced, 
compel! ed. 


NECES/SITOUSNESS (of neeeitenn, F.) 


indigence, poverty. 
NECES'SITY (among Natural 8) is that 


by which a Being is put into ſuch a condition, li 


that it cannot be in any other. 


Abſolute NECESSIT Y (ameng Naturaliſts' 5 


is when it is contrary to the very nature and 


principles of the thirg to be otherwiſe. 

5 Simple abſolute NECESSITY (in Meta- 
pbyſicłs) is that which upon no terms or con- 

ditions will permit a thing to be in another 

condition than it is in. 


port with any but an independent Being, as 


Cad himſelf. 
Reſpective abſolute NECESSITY (with 


Meraphyſicians) is when a thing will continue 


as it is according to the order of creation, and 


the ſettled courſe of ſecond cauſes. 


Phyſical NECESSITY (in PBileſ.) f is the 
want of principle or natural means neceflary 


to act; 
1 


called alſo phyſi ical or natural In. 


Moral NECESSITY (in Phileſ. ) is only a 


great difficulty, ſuch as that which ariſes from 
a long habitude, a ſtrong inclination or vio- 
lake paſſion. | - 
Abſolute NECESSITY FJ is that which 
Simple NECESSITY had no depend- | 
.ence on any ſtate or conjunCtute, or any par- 
ticular fituation of things; but is found every 
where, and in all the circumftances in which 
the agent can be ſuppoſed ; as the neceſſity a 


* 


* ; 


This does not com 


N E 


blind man is under of not diſtinguiſhing 


colours. 


Relative NECESSITY, is that which places 
a perſon in a real incapacity of acting or not 
acting in thoſe circumſtances, and that ſitu- 
ation he is found in, though in other circum- 
ſtances, and in another ſtate of things, he 
might either act or not act. 

Antecedent NECESSITY (with Ppiloſ.) is 


one that ariſes from an antecedent cauſe ne- 


ceſſarily operating, as the riſing of the fun to- 
morrow morning. 

Concomitant NECESSITY, atiſes 1 an 
antecedent and neceſſary cauſe; but eee 
on the circumſtances of the effect. 

NECESSITY (zeceffitas, L.) a pagan deity, 
the daughter of fortune, the mother of the 
defiinies, and conſtant companion of man 
through his whole life; and to whom, as the 
poets feign, even Jupiter himſelf was forced 
to ſubmit, This Neceſſity was worſhipped as 
a goddeſs by the Heathens, 
preſented with fortune her mother, with 
brazen hands, holding long. bins and great 


coins. 
NECK Perſe, a verſe or two in a Latin 


book of a Got hick black character, which a 
perſon convicted of ſeveral crimes {eſpecially 
manſlaughter, for which he otherwiſe ſhou!d 
ſuffer death) was formerly put to read in open 
court ; and if the ordinary of Newgate ſaid, 
ligit ut Clericus, i. e. he reads lite a clerk, 

he was only burnt in the hand and ſet at liber 


ty. But now this practice of reading the neck 5 


verſe j is quite left off, 
NECROL'OGY (of y: :xgoO-, dead, and 
*, Gr.) a book kept in ancient times in 


churches and monaſteries ; in which the names 
of the benefactors were 'regiſtred ; the time 


of their 2 and alſo the days of the com- 
me morati 


NE CR JMANCY, the Pagans had an 


Imagination, that none but ſuch as were 
inatched away before their time, or that bad 


killed themſelves, were liable to have the 
myſteries of that art practiſed upon them; 
they ſuppoſing that ſuch perſons ſouls were 
ledged upon the confines of the world, not 
being able to reach to the utmoſt bounds of 
the infernal ſhades, where they fancied the 
ſpirits of none were ſettled but thoſe who 
died after manhood, parted naturally with 
their bodies, and had the folemnity of a re- 
gular funeral. 

Theſe necromancers ſometimes pour'd warm 
blood upon the corpſe, and ſometimes made 
uſe of the veins of a dead man in order to ob- 
tain an anſwer of what they wanted to know. 
By this art is ſometimes urderſtood to fignify 
enchantments of all kinds, and the pretences 
of cauſing and curing diſeaſes, &c, without 
natural means. 

NE!CROMANCERS, were ſometimes 
| ſuppoſed to have communication with ſpirits 

a Qs 


She was alſo re- 
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ligence. 
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1 
or devils, who dictated to them the anſwers 
chat they were to make to enquirers. , 

NE/CROSIS (in Theology) a mortifying of 
corrupt affe ctions. 

: Magnetical NEEDLE { in Navigation, &c.) 
a needle touched with a Joad: ſtone, and ſul- 
pended on a pivot or centre; on which, play- 
ing at liberty, it directs itſelf t. to certain points 
in and under the horizon. 

Horixontal NEEDLE, is one equally hal- 
lanced on each fide the pivot which ſuſtains 
them; and which playing horizontally by its 
two extremes, point out the north and ſouth 

ints of the horizon. 

NEEP Tides (with Mariners) are thoſe tides 
which fall out when the moon is in the mid- 
dle of the ſecond and laſt quarter; which are 
four days before the full or change, and are 
called, deed- neep or dead-neep, 

NE ANDOUSNESS (of mTefandus, I..) 
horribleneſs, wickedneſs not to be mentioned 
or uttered. 


 NEFA'RIOUSNESS (of . ) great | 


wickedneſs, villainouſneſs, abominableneſs. 

NEG'ATIVE Pains (in Law) is a being 
excluded from honours and dignities, &c. with- 
out the having any direct and poſitive pains 
inflicted. 

To NEGLECT (neglectus, L. 105 To 
omit by careleſneſs. 

If he neg/e# to hear them, tell it unto the 
church. Matt. xviii. 17. 
2. To treat with ſcornful heedleſiieſs: : 3. to 
poſt pone. | 


I have been long a ſleeper, but I truſt | 

My abſence doth negle&# no great deſign, _ 

Which by my preſence might have been con- 
cluded, Sbateſ. 


"NEGLECT (neple@us, L.) 
of inattention : 2. careleſs e ſcorn- 
ful inattention. 

I have perceived a nol faint neglect of 
late, which I have rather blamed as my own 
jealous curiofity, than as a very pretence or 
purpoſe of unkindneſs. 

Shakeſpear”s King Lear. 


3. Negligence, frequency of neglect. 
Age breeds neglect in all, and actions 
Remote in time, like objects | 
Remote in place, art not beheld at half 
their gfeatneſs. VDenbam. 
4. State of being unregarded, 


Reſcue my poor remains from vile eg let. | 
With virgin honours let my herſe be deck't, 
And decent emblem, Prior, 


NEGLECTFUL, heedleſs, carelefs, . 


tentive. 

Moral ideas not offering themſelves to the 
ſenſes, but being to be framed to the under- 
ſtanding, people are neglect ful of a faculty 
they are apt to think wants nothing. Locke. 

NEG'LIGENTNESS (negligentia „L.) neg- 
ligence, 


| 


| 
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NE 
'NEGO!TIATED (negotiatus, L.) tran- 
ſacted, managed by way of traffick. 

NE'GROES, ſo calied of Nigritia, a 
country in Africa, ſo named from the river 
Niger that runs thro' it, between Guinea and 
Zaara, and having the Atlantic ocean on 
the weſt, It contains 14 kingdoms, the peo- 
ple of which are black, with ſhort woo!ly 
hair on their heads, and are commonly with 
us called black moors, who are continvally at 
war one with another, and all the priſoners 
they take, men, women and children, they 
ſell to other Africans, or to the Portugueſe, 
c. for ſlaves, and they are ſold to the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch and Spaniards, and 
tranſported into the colonies of America, to 
cultivate the ground, do all manner of drud- 
geries, and dig in the mines. 


Their chief food is a root called Guames, | 
and a kind of cheſnuts called Gores ; 


beans of 
a bright red colour, and peaſe of an extraor- 
dinary largeneſs, and of divers colours. 


They have no vines, and conſequently no = 


wine, but what is got from certain ſpecies 
of palms, by chopping and making inciſions 


in the trunks of them with a hatchet, from 


whence diſtils a juice, which is at firft very 


| ſweet, and in thiee or four days becomes pret- 


ty ſtrong, but by reaſon of the heat of the 
climate turns ſour in 14 days. 
Some of thoſe who live near the ſea coaſts 


are a little civilized by converſation with the 
Europeans, and ſome of them have embraced 
chriſtianity, but the others who live higher 


up the country are ſavage and brutal. 


NEHILOT HI E Heb. ) this word is” 


found at the beginning cf the goth pſalm, 


and is ſuppoſed to lignify the dances or the | 


flutes, 
preſided over the dancers, W 
the band of muſick which perſor med on the 


flute, | 
To NEIGCH (hnzgan, Sax. negen, Dut.) 


to utter the voice of a horſe or mare. 
| Not a wild and wanton herd, 


Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 


| Fetching mad bounds, bellowing 2 neightng - 


loud, 
Ron up the ridges of the rocks amain ; j 
And with ſhrill neighings fill the neighb' ring 
lain. Dryd. 
The gen' rous horſe, that nobly wild, 
Neigbs on the hills and dares the angry lion. 
Smith. 


NEIGHBOUR n gar.) 1. One 


who lives near to another: 2. one who lives 


in familiarity with another, a word of civi- 


lity: 3. any thing next or near: 4. intimate. 
confidant. 

To e e 
to conhae on. | 


_ * * The 


1. To adjoin to, 


This pſalm i is addreſſed to the maſter who 
which were exer- | 
ciſed in certain religious ceremonies, or to 
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The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 


And wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 
Neigbbour'd by fruit of baſer quality. 
Sbaleſ. Henty V. 
2. To acquaint with, to make near to. 
NE'KIR (among the Mabometans an 
NE'KER 5 angel, which they fancy, to- 
gether with another, called Munier, holding 
a great mace in their hands, go to the graves 
of the dead, and examine them of their faith ; 
and if they find them Muſſelmen, i. e. us 


| believers (in NMabomet, &c.) they permit them | 


to lie at reſt; and beheld heaven through a 


little window, till the day of judgment (it | 
| ning of the lunar month, which the Fes 


being their notion, that all ſouls lie 
in the graves with their bodies till the day | 
of judgment) but if theſe Muſſelmen them- | 


| ſelves ſhould miſtake the angels, by reaſon 


of their magnitude, for God, and worſhip 


them, then they give them a blow with their 


mace, and they are ſhut up blind in the grave, 
and don't ſee any thing of Heaven. 


NEME/AN Games (ſo called of the wood 
Nemea in Achaia, where Hercules flew a | 


mighty lion) ſolemn games inſtituted in honour 
of Hercules, The exerciſes ufed were run- 


ning with horſes, foot races, fighting with 


whirl-bats, quoiting, wreſtling, darting, and 


- ſhooting. And the reward of him that came 


off victor, was at firſt a crown made of an 
olive branch; * afterwards a garland of 


NEMESIS (of e Naveutondg, Gr. f. e. 


a diſtribution to every one according to juſtice) 


the daughter of Jupiter and of Neceſſity, the 


godddeſs of puniſhment or revenge, called alſo 


N E 
Adraftia from Adraſius, who firſt built her 
a temple; and alſo Rbamnſia of Rhamnus, 
the place where this temple was, L. She was 
painted as juſtice is, with a ſword in one 
hand, and a pair of ſcales in the other, with 
a ſad countenance, and piercing eyes, or with 


a bridle and ruler, 


NEMOROSITY (nemoroftas, L.) fulneſs 
of woods and groves, 

NENU/THAR, a flower called a water - 
lilly. 

NEOG/AMIST (neogamus, L. 2 
Gr.) one newly married. 

NEOMENIA (ves, Gr.) the begin- 


obſerved as a great feſtival. The Sanbedrin 
appointed two men to watch and diſcover the 


appearing of the new moon, who having made 


their report, they cauſed publication to be 


made, that day the new moon was begun; 


but fince the deſtruction of the temple, the 
Fexvs have had annually almanacks, or ephe- 
meriſſes printed, to inform them of the new 


and full moon, their faſts and feſtivals, the 


ſeaſons of the year, &c. 
NEOTRO'PHY (neotropium; 1. of veo- 


ręact ey r vewv Teopitov, Gr.) a houſe where 


young perſons are brought up. 
NE'PIER's Bones ? (fo called from the 
NEPIER's Rods c lord Nepier or Neper, 

Baron of Merchiſtow in Scotland, the inventor 

of them) certain numbering rods, made either 


of ivory, wood, or ſmall ſlips of paſte-board, 


which ſerve to perform multiplication by ad- 


dition, and diviſion by ſubſtraction. | 
They are rods, plates, or Lamellg of 
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NE 
Wood, 'Metal, Paſte- board, or other matter 
of an oblong form (as in the table) and each 
divided into 9 little ſquares; each of which is 
reſolved into two tables diagonally, 

In theſe little ſquares are written the num- 
bers of the multiplication table, in ſuch order, 
as that the units, or right hand figures, are 
found in the right hand triangle, and the tens 
on the left hand figures, in the left hand tri- 
angle; ſee the table. | 

The uſe of them in multiplication. 
To multiply any given number by another; 


diſpoſe the Lameilæ in ſuch order, that the | 
top figures may exhibit the multiplicand; and 


join the Lamellæ of units on the left hand, 
in which ſeek the right hand figure of the 


multiplicator: and write out the other numbers | 
which correſpond to it in the ſquares of the | 


other Lamellæ, adding the ſeveral numbers 
which occur in the ſame rhumb together and 
their ſums. And after the ſame manner 


write out the other numbers which correſpond | 


to the other figures of the multiplicator ; and 


diſpoſe them under one another as in the com- 


mon multiplication; and then add the ſeveral 
numbers into one ſum, Tl 
WR As for example, | 

If 6123 is to be multiplied by 365, havirg 
tabulated the multiplicator, the ſeveral pro- 
ducts thereof into each figure of the multiplier 
you are directed to by the index 3 which being 
added together (reſpect being had to the due 

placing their ſum) is 2179788, which is the 

product of 6123 by 356. CONT © 


The uſe of Nepier's bones in diviſion, 
Diſpoſe the Lamellæ ſo, that the upper fi- 
Lures may exhibit the diviſor, to theſe join 
the Lamellæ of units on the left hand. De- 


ſcend under the diviſor till you come to thoſe 


figures of the dividend, wherein it is firſt re- 
quired how oft the diviſor is found, or at leaſt 
the next leſs number, which is to be ſub- 
ſtracted from the dividend, and write down 
the number correſponding to this in the place 
of units for a quotient, Determine the other 


parts of the quotient after the ſame manner, 


and the diviſion will be compleated. 
As for example, 

Having diſpoſed the Lamellæ, or tabulated 
the diviſor 6123, I ſee that 6123 cannot be 
had in 2179; therefore I take 5 places, and 
on the rods finding a number that is equal, 
or next leſs to 21797, which is 18369; that 
is, 3 times the diviſor; ſet 3 in the quotient, 
and ſubſtract 18369 from the figures above, 


12. The grandſon. Out of uſe. 5 
With what intent they were firſt publiſhed, 
| | thoſe words of the nephezo of Feſus do plainly 
| enough ſignify, after that my grandfather 


| 


N E 


and there reſts * : to which add 8, the 
next figure of the dividend, and ſeek again 
on the rod for it, or the next leſs, which 
being found to be 5 times, ſet 5 in the quo- 


tient, and ſubſtract 306 15 from 34288, and 


their reſts 3673; to which add 8 the laſt 
figure in the dividend, and finding it to be 6 
times the diviſor, ſet 6 in the quotient. | 
6523) 2779788 (356 
18369 
34288 
30618 


36738 
36738 


©0000 


NEPE TA (with Botan.) 
cats - mint or calamint, L. | | 

NEPHA/LIA (Nepaxa, Gr.) the feaſts 
of ſober men, a feaſt and ſacrifice of the 
Greeks, on which the Athenians offered a 


: drink made of water and honey to the Sun, 


Moon, Mercury; the Nymphs, Venus and 
Aurora, They burnt with theſe all woods, 


| except that of the vine, mulberry and fig- 


tree, which they did not offer in this ſober 


| feaſt, they being ſymbols of drunkenneſs, 


| NEPHEW (mnepos, L. neveu, F.) 1. The 


| ſon of a brother or ſiſter, 


Immortal offspring of my brother ove 


My brighteſt nephew, and whom beſt 1 loves 


J aſk, whether in the inheriting of this 


| | preternatural power, the grandſon by a daugh- 
_ | fer, hath a right before a nepheno by a 


brother ? 
Locke. 


Feſus had given himſelf to the reading of the 
law and the prophets, and other books of our 
fathers, and had gotten therein ſufficient 
judgment, he propoſed alſo to write ſomething 
pertaining to learning and wiſdom. | 
TE Heooker, b. v. F. 21. 
Aer fire at length is kind, 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 
And for his hatching nepbe⁊us ſmooths the ſeas. 
| | | 3 Dryden. 
3. Deſcendant, however diſtant. Out of uſe. 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reign' d 
By due ſucceſs, and all- their neberus late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain'd. 
3 2 Fairy Queen. 
NEPHRITICK (w$pge::©-, Gr. nepbri- 
tigue, F.) 1. Belonging to the organs of 
urine. 2. Troubled with the ſtone. 5 
The diet of nepbritic perſons ought 8 NE | 
ucy 


— 
= o o * 
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black, and ſometimes yellow... ' 


* 


- Nach as is oppoſite to the alkaleſcent natute of 


the ſalts in theic blood. 
, 87 70 Arbuth, on Aliments, 
3. Good againſt the ſtone, | 
- The nephritic ſtone is commonly of an uni- 
form duſky green; but ſome ſamples I have 
ſeen of it that are variegated with white, 


| Woodward*s Mett. Fa. 
NEPOTISM (nepotiſme, F. nepos, L.) 
fondneſs for nephews, | 
To this humour of nepotiſm Rome owes 
its preſent ſplendor ; for -it would have been 
impoſſible to have furniſhed out ſo many 
glorious palaces with ſuch a profuſion of pic- 


tures and ſtatues, had not the riches of the 


people fallen into different families. 
5 8 | Addiſon on Italy. 
_ NEPTUNA'LIA, feſtivals celebrated by 
the ancients in honour of Neptune. 
NEPTUNE (of nando i. e. ſwimmint, or 
of nubendo, L. i. e. covering, becauſe the ſea 


covers the earth, or as others ſay, from the 


Lybian, or the Egyptian word nepbia, ſig- 
mfying capes, promontories, and the waſtes 
or extremities of the ground or | ſea.) The 


Greeks call him reed] in from the Phoenician 


word Poſedoni, a breaker or deſtroyer of ſhips. 
Neptune according to the ancients. was one of 
the children of Saturn, who at the diviſion of 
the world, among him and his brethren, 
had the command of the ſea allotted to him: 


his ſcepter was a trident ; he bears a trident in- 


ſtead of a ſcepter, becauſe fiſhermen in fiſhing 


make frequent uſe of a trident; or becauſe 
this three- forked inſtrument is very apt or fit 


for ſtirring the earth. And his chariot a 
great ſea-ſhel!, drawn either by whales or ſea 


monſters; or by horſes, whoſe lower parts 
were thoſe of a fiſh, His wife was called Am- 


Pbitrite, becauſe the ſea does compaſs the earth. 
He is feigned to have taught men the uſe of an 
horſe, which he cauſed tv come forth of the 
earth, by a blow of his trident, at the diſpute 
that he had with Minerva, about giving a 
name to the city of Athens, in the Areopagus; 


as an olive-tree did from Minerva's ſtriking 
the rock with her ſpear : but becauſe he had 


engaged himſelf in a conſpiracy againſt Jupiter, 
he was confin'd to the earth, and being under 


 itrait circumſtances, was neceſſitated to offer 


himſelf to the ſervice of Laomeden, to help 


him to build the city of Troy. The Tritons, 
which were half men and half dolphins, were | 


his children, who attending him, ſounding 
ſhell- trumpets, By his converſation with the 
earth, he begot the Harpies, monſters that 


had the faces of maids, but bodies like vul- | 
' tures, with wings ard claws on their hands 


and feet; and whatſoever they touched was 
infected and ſpoiled 3 and whatſoever came 
near them they ſtole. 1 
NMeßtune was a god in great eſteem with the 
Romans, not only as they thought him to have 
tke command of one of the Elements; but be- 


Py 


| canſe; they fay, he adviſed them, in the firſt 
beginning of their empire, when there was 


' Equeſter, becauſe he taught men the uſe of 
| horſes; and in acknowledgment of the bene. 
fit their empire had received from horſes, they 


| inſtituted horſe-races in honour of bim. He 
had a famous temple in Rome, inriched with 
the ſpoils of many ſea victories; but Auguſtus 


the emperor, cauſed his ſtatue to be pulled 
down, becauſe he was thought to have raiſed a 
tempeſt againſt him at ſea, where he was like 
to have been drowned, | | 


power and virtue, which is contained in 
moiſture. | | 


by the power and efficacy of moiſture, He is 


mover of the earth, For the ſpirit which is 
in the bowels of the earth, being pent ap in 


burſting out, they move and break the earth: 
and that eruption ſometimes makes a bel- 
lowing. es 

NEPTUNE (in Painting, &c.) is repre- 
ſented clad in a mantle of blue or fea green, 


fiſhes, or elſe on the back of a dolphin, hold- 
ing in his hand a ſilver trident. 
maids or fiſhes, the fiſhes, the upper part of 
which reſembles a beautiful woman, and the 
7 Fr OS 
' NE'REUS (of ve, Gr.) one of the poe- 
tical deities of the ſea; the ſon of Oceanus 
and Tethys, who married his ſiſter Doris, and 
whom they make to have fifty daughters, call» 
ed Nereids. The moral of which fable is 
fifty particular ſeas, being parts of the main 
MM CCOCAaTCC Rv. 
NEREUsS, is the ſea. It is derived of 


we ſwim through the ſea, They repreſent 
the ſea repreſents hoary- headedneſs. For Leu- 


mated ſomething of that matter, as much as 
to ſay the whiteneſs of froth. 5 
NER/GAL (i. e. in the Samaritan language, 

a cock) an idol of the ſun, brought into Sa- 


maria from Perſia, and worſhipped in the 


NER'GAL (, Hebrew) a continual 
fire, which the Perſian Mag! preſerved upon 
an altar in honour of the ſun, and the lights 
of the firmament. This fire was always 
kept burning, like the veſtal fire of the Ro- 
mans; whenſoever they meddled with this 
fire, they uſed to ſing hymns in honour of 12 


a ſcarcity of women in the city, to ſteal the 
Sabine virgins, He was called Hippus and 


So that Neptune is the ſame with that 
Neptune is called ere, becauſe all 
things which the earth produces are done 
alſo called Eviory Gov, Le 9919: Evooiyate, and 


TiwarToeayam, all which epithets fignify a 


narrow ftreights, ſeek for paſſage out, and 


trimmed with filver, with long hoary hair, 
riding in a blue chariot, drawn by monſtrous 


NEIREIDS (the daughters of Nereus) mer- 


ans Te vet dan, i. e. of ſwimming, becauſe 
Nereus as an old man. becaule the froth of 


cothoe, who is the daughter of Nereus, inti- 


form of a cock. Fs 3 
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fan The Jewiſh writers affirm, that this 
was the god adored in Ur of the Chaldees, and 


that Abrabam was obliged to quit that coun- 
try, becauſe he would not conform to that 
idolatry. The Perſians were wont to dedicate 
to the ſun a chariot and horſes, and to adore 
that glorious light every morning. The Ma- 


bometans do ſtill ſeem to perform ſome kind of | 
devotion to the riſing ſun, ſaluting it aſſoon as 


N 


they ſee it with great humility, and purifying 


themſelves by waſhing. The Cha/dears were 


wont to burn themſelyes in honour of Ne, gal. | 


And Curtius tells us, that Alexander was an 
eye witneſs of this madneſs. The perſon to 


de thus ſacrificed, took his farewel of his 


friends in a publick banquet ; and after he 
was reduced to aſhes {ſome writers ſay) the 


cuynning prieſts cauſed the devil to appear in 


his ſhape to his acquaintance, and relate to 
them ſtrange ſtories of the other world. 
NERION (BY any) the roſe laurel. £5: 
NERVE (zervus, L.) or ſinew, a white, 
round, long body, compoſed of ſeveral threads 
or fibres; deriving its origin from the brain 


or the ſpinal marrow; and diſtinguiſhed thro' 


all the parts of the body; ſerving for the con- 


veyence of the animal ſpirits, for the per- 
formance of ſenſation or motion. 


The nerves do ordinarily accompany the 


arteries throuzh all the body; they have alſo 
blood veſſels, as the other parts of the body. 


Wherever any nerves ſends out a branch, or 


Join together, there is generally a ganglio or 
plexus. Quincy. „„ 


Olfactory NERVES, called by anatomiſts 
Par Ol factorium, i. e. the olfactory pair, they 


ariſe in the fore part of the brain, a little be- 


low the Os Frontis, and are pretty thick near 


receives one from another, or where two nerves 


{ 


the Os Cribroſum, and are there called Proceſſus 
Papillares; when they have made their way 


thro' the Os Cribroſum, they are diftributed 
throughout the membranes of the noſe ; 


their uſe being in the ſenſation of Smelling. 


Optick NERVES ( Anat.) are nerves which 
paſs through the ſkull, in two perforations of 
the baſis of it, a little above the Sella Fquina, 


from whence they proceed to the tunicks of. 


the eye, whereof the R tina, which is ſuppoſed 


to receive the objects of viſion, is an exten- 
ion of the inner or medullary part alone. 
Pathetick NERVES (Anat.) are certain | 


' nerves which ariſe behind the Tees, and 


paſs out of the ſkull at the Feramen of the for- 


mer pair, and ſpend themſeives wholly on the 
trochlear muſcle. - | | 
Intercaſtal NERVES (Anat.) are compoſed 
of nervous filaments, deriv'd partly from the 
brain, viz. the branches of the fifth and fixth 
pair, and partly from the ſpinal mar:iow, by 


thoſe branches they receive from the vertebral 


nerves. ES 


Cervical NERVES f Anat.) theſe conſiſt of 
ſeven pair, the firſt and ſecond pair ariſe be- 


tween the firſt and ſecond Vertebra of the | a bird in her neſt. 


- 


ſerve to ſeparate the nervous ſpirit, 


NE 
neck ; the fecond pair contributes. the main 
branch towards the formation of the diapbrag- 
matick Nerves ; the three laſt pair of the neck, 
joining with the two firſt of the Dorſum or 
Thorax, makes the Brachial Nerves, | 

Dorſal NERVES (Anat.) are 12 in num- 
ber, theſe contribute to the Brachial Nerves, 
all except the two upper pair, and are generally 
diſtributed into the intercoſtal abbominal muſ- 
cles, the Pleura, and the external parts of 
the Thorax. l 

The Lumbal NERVES ( Anatomy) of theſe 
there are five pair, the firſt of which ſends 
two branches to the lower fide of the dia- 
phragm; the ſecond. ſome twigs to the genital 
parts; and others, as well as the three follow- 
ing, to give the firſt roots to the craral Nerves. 
The reſt of the branches ct the lumbal nerves, 
are diſtributed into the muſcles of the loins 


| and adjacent parts. | 


Brachial NERVES (Anat.) are produced 
partly from the Cervical, and partly from the 


| Dorſal. After the ſeveral branches, where- 


of theſe nerves are compoſed, have been vari- 
ouſly complicated and united, they run a lit- 
tle way in a trunk, and then divide again 
into ſeveral branches, and are variouſly diftri- 
buted in the muſcles of the ſkin and arms. 
The Crural NERVES (Anatomy) are com- 
pos*d of an union of fix or ſeven pair, viz. 
the three laſt of the L»mbal, and the three 
or four firſt of the Os Sacrum, This is the 
largeſt and firmeſt trunk in the body. Theſe 
ſpend their upper branches on the muſcles of 
the thigh and ſkin, as far as to the knee, and 
then proceed in a trunk downwards, which 
ſends forth its branches to the extremities of 
the toe. | OR SS 1 ealyl; | 
Diapbragmatick NERVES (Anatomy) theſe 
nerves proceed from the cervicals. After theſe 
nerves have joined in a trunk, they run through 
the Mediaſtinum, and arriving 'at the Dia- 
pbragm, they ſend out ſeveral branches, ſome 
of them into the muſcular, and others into 
he tendinous part of it. OS 85 
NERVES (Arcbitect.) are the moulding 
of the projecting arches of vaults; or ſuch as 
ariſe from the branchęs of Ogives, and croſs 
each other diagonally in Gethick vaults, and 
See 


Pendentiues. | 3 „ 
NER'VOUSNESS, fulneſs of nerves, ſi- 
newineſs, ſtrength, Ec. 8 
NERVOUS Juice or Spirit, is a pure, 
ſobtil, volatile humour, commonly called the 


| Animal Spirits ; ſecreted from the arterial 


blocd in the cortical parts of the brain, collec- 
ted in the medulla oblongata, and driven thence 
by the force of the heart, into the cavities of 
the nerves; tobe by them conveyed through- 
out the body, for the purpoſes of ſenſation 
and animal motion. 

To NESTLE (from ney d, Sax. a neft.) 
to ſettle, to harbour, to lie cloſe and ſnug, as 


Flutt'ring 


= a 
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Plutt'ring there they neſtle near the throne, 
And lodge in habitations not their own. 


To ſeize you in your paſſing by. 
To NESTLE, to houſe, as in a neſt. 


This Iebacus, ſo high!y is endear d 
She, like his mother, x2ftles bim: 


 fornerirne biſhop of Conſtantinople) a particu- 


ckouldqd impart that to another which ſhe had 
not herſelf; that God was united to Chriſt 
under one perſon, but remained as diſtinct in 


and more properly apply'd than by ordinary 


Levant, go under this name. 
| fter the ſacrament with leavened bread, and 
in both kinds, give their prieſts leave to mar - 
ry, and uſe neither condemnation nor auri- 


the higheſt and moſt acute of the chords of 
the ancient lyre, or the ancient ſcale, or dia- 
gramma; and anſwered to the A, mi, la, of 


tem. 
NET E Diazeugmencn (urn JaZeuy pry, 
the laſt of the ſeparate ones, ſc. Chord) the 
name of the chords of the ancient lyre, an- 
_ fwering to E, ff, mi, of the third oftave of 


N E 


- 
— 


, Dryden, 
Mark where the ſky directors creep, 
Nor to the ſhore approach too nigh ; 
The monfters neſtle in the deep, 


or. Se 4 its 


Svift's Miſc. 


Poor heart! 

That labour ſt yet to neſtle thee, | 

Thou think*ft by hov' ring here to get a part, 
In a forbidding or forbidden tree. 
| | | Donne. 

Cupid found a downy bed, 

And nel d in his little head. 
„ | | Prior. 
2, To cheriſh, as a bird her young. | 


To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in 
| his deeds, 


Cbapman s a 
NESTORIANS (fo called of Neftorius, 


lar ſe& of Chriſtians, who, according to the 
genera] ſtrain of Church Hiſtorians, has been 
repreſented as an heretick; for aſſerting that 
tho' the Virgin Mary was the mother of 
Feſus Chriſt as a man, yet ſhe was not the 
mother of God, becauſe no human creature 


nature and eſſence, as tho* he never had been 


united at all; that ſuch union made no alte- 
ration at all in the human nature; but that 
he was ſubject to the ſame paſſions of love 


and hatred, pleaſure and pain, Ic. as other 
men have, only they were better regulates, 


men. The generality of Chriſtians in the 


They admini- 


cular confeſſion. 


NETE Hyperboleon (vnn e f. e. | 


the laſt of the higheſt chords) the name of 


the third octave of the organ or modern ſyſ- 


the organ, &c. 

NETTE Synemmenon 3 gums rae! 70%, the 
laſt of thoſe added, ſc. Chord) the name of 
the higheſt chord of a tetrachord of the Gree} 
yſtem, added to make the & ſoft, fall be- 
tween the Meſe and the Parameſe, i. e. de⸗ 


or that part of it next to the ſea 


NE 
NETHERLANDS. | The lower ' Germany, 
ſo called 
by reaſon of its ſituation, lying between 
France, Lorrain, Germany, and the occan, 
It is divided into 17 provinces, 4 of which 


are dukedoms, viz. Brabant, Limburg, Lux- 


emburg and Guelderland ; 7 are earldoms, viz, 
poet Nox Artots, Hainasi, Holland, Zealand, 
Namure and Zutpben; and 5 barronies, viz. 
mei Friezland, Mechlin, Utrecht, Over 1je! 
and Groningen, 

Theſe were formerly governed by diſtinct 


lords or princes, but were all united under 


Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy ; who 


| left them to his fon Charles the Hardy, who 
being killed at Nancy in 1477, the 17 pro- 
vinces fell to his only daughter Mary of Bur- 


gundy ; who by marrying with Maximilian the 


] firſt, carried them into the houſe of Auſtria. 


The kings of France pretended a right to 
Artois, Flanders, c. In the reign of king 
Philip II. of Spain, William of Naſſau, prince 
of Orange, and ſeveral other diſcontented no- 
blemen gave beginning to thoſe diſturbances ; 
which terminated in the loſs of Holland, and 
thoſe other countries known by the name of 
the United Provinces ; occafioned by the dread 


of the government of the duke of Alva, and 
the vioient encroachments of the 2 

upon the liberties and privileges of the coun- 
tries. 


at no time, 


Gr.) a deſcription of the nerves. 

NEUIT HA (with Chymijts) a litttle ſkin 
growing to the ears or en of new - born in- 
fants. 

NEU'TRAL (neutralis, L. ) delther of the 
one or the other. 
 NEU!/TRALITY (neutralite, F.) a being 
neuter, the ſtate or condition of one who is 
neuter, a middle condition between a iriend 
and an enem 

NEU/TR ALNESS, neutrality, the not be- 
ing of either party. | 

NEW (newyd, Welch, neop, Sax, neu / F. 

1. Not old, "freſh, lately produced, made b 
had, novel, it is "uſed of 5 as, 1 
of perſons. | 
What's the neweſt grief? 


That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker; 5 


| Each minute teems a new one. 
Sbakeſ. Mackbeth. 


know, and how much is ſtill unknown! and 


neo be diſcovered? Burnet, 


2. Modern, of the preſent time. 

| Whoever converſes much among old books, 
will be ſomething hard to pleaſe among new. 
| Tiemple's Miſcel. 
3. Not — > Raving, the effect of no- 


tween /a a. d,. 


velty. 


There 


of the inquiſition, the unſupportabie rigour 


NEVIERMORE (nepnmen, Sax, ) never, 
NEUROG/RAPHY (veer, and vel do, | 


Do not all men complain how little we 


can we ever know more, unleſs ſomething 


4a 71 , Is 
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There names inſcrib'd unnumber'd ages paſt, 
From time's firft birth, with time itſelf ſhall 
laſt, | 


Theſe ever new, nor ſubject to decays, 


Spread and grow brighter with the length of 
| days. | Pope. 

4. Not habituated, not familiar. £ 

Such aſſemblies, tho' had for religion's 
ſake, may ſerve the turn of hereticks, ard 
ſuch as privily will inſtil their poiſon into 
nero minds. Hooker. | | 
Seiz'd with wonder and delight, 


Gaz'd all around me, zeww to the tranſporting 


ſight, | Dryden. 

NE'W Year's Gif?, a preſent made on the 
firſt of January, a cuſtom now in uſe among 
us, which we derived from the Romans, who 
offered preſents to the emperors in the Capitol, 
altho? they were abſenr. 


NEW'NESS (of nipeneyye, Sax.) late- 
_ neſs, freſhneſs, Cc. 9 | 


NEW'EL (in Architefure) is the upright 
poſt that the winding ftairs turn round about. 

NEWIT, a ſmall ſort of lizard. 

NEWTO'NIAN Philoſophy, the doctrine 
of the univerſe, and particularly of the hea- 


venly bodies; their laws, affections, &c. as | 


delivered by Sir Iſaac Newton. | | 
This philoſophy is underſtood differently 


by different perſons ; ſome authors under this 
_ philoſophy including all the corpuſcular phi- 
loſophy, confidered as it now ſtands corrected 
and reformed by the diſcoveries and improve- 
ments that Sir Iſaac Newton has made in ſe- 


veral parts of it; and in this ſenſe it ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed to the Carteſian, Peripa- 
zetick, and ancient Corpuſcular philoſophy. 
Others underſtand by it the method or order 
that Sir Iſaac Newton has obſerv'd in philo- 
ſophizing, viz. the reaſoning and drawing of 


concluſions directly from Phœnomena, exclu- 


five of all previous Hypotbeſes; the beginning 


from ſimple principles; deducing the firſt 


powers and laws of nature from a few ſelect 
phenomena, and then applying thoſe laws, 
&c. to account for other things; in which 
it is the ſame with experimental philoſophy, 
Others underſtand by it a philoſophy, where - 
by phyſical bodies are confidered mathemati- 


_ cally, and where geometry and mechanicks 


are employ d to the ſolution of phœnomena. 
And in this ſenſe it is the ſame with mecha- 
nical and mathematieal philoſophy. 5 
Others mean by the Newtonian Philoſophy, 
the new principles which Sir Iſaac Newton 
has brought into the new ſyſtem that is found- 
ed thereon, and the new ſolution of Pbæno - 
mena deduced there-from, 5 
NEW Year's Gift, preſents made upon the 
firſt day of every new year; the original of 
which cuſtom is aſcribed to Romulus and Ta- 
tius king of the Sabines, who governed jointly 


in Rome, in about the 7th year of that city; 


where Tatius, as is related, having on the firſt 
of January been preſented with ſome boughs 


. 


| 
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| Out of the foreſt of the goddeſs Strenia, in 


gave the name of Strenæ to thoſe preſents. 
The Romans made this an holiday in honour 
of Janus, offering ſacrifices to him; and the 
people went in crowds to mount Tar pie, where 
Janus had an altar, cloathed with new cloaths, 
and choſe to begin their reſpective employs or 
works on this day; they wiſh'd one another 
good luck, and were careful not to ſpeak 
any thing that was provoking or iil-natured, 
The common preſents among people of 
the lower rank, were dates, figs, and honey, 
which they uſually covered with leaf gold; 
and thoſe who were under the protection of 


| great men uſually added a piece of money, 


In the reign of Augufius, the Senators, 
Gentry and Populace were wont to bring him 
Strenæ, or new years gifts; and if he were 


pitol. 5 | | 
From the Romans this cuſtom was taken 
by the Greets, and from the Heathens by the 


| Chriſtians; who very early came into the 
practice of making preſents to the magiſtrates z 
and the cuſtom is ſtill retained as a token of 


friendſhip, love and reſpect. 3 . 
NYAS (of nas, F.) ſimple, filly, fooliſh 
whence a Nias Hawk, is one newly taken 
out of the neſt, and not able to help herſelf, 
Hence alſo our word Niſey, for a filly per- 
ſon, | 5 „ 
NICE (nere, Sax. ſoft.) 1. Accurate in 
judgment, to minute exactneſs, ſupei fluouſſy 
exact. | 
delicacy. : | | 
Such a man was Arpalus, as hardly the 
| niceſt eye can find a ſpot in. Srdney, 


Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 
Form ſhort ideas, and offend in arts, 
As moſt in manners, by a love to parts. 
„ | Pope on Crit, 
Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 


advice, | | Pope. 
2. Delicate, ſcrupulouſly and minutely cau- 
tious. . 3 2 
Dear love! continue nice and chaſte; 
For if you yield you do me wrong; 
Let duller wits to love's end haſte, 
I have enough to woo thee long. 
Fo 85 | Donne, 
Of honour men at firſt like women nice 
Raiſe maiden ſcruples at unpractis'd vice. 


E. Halli fam. 
3. Faſtidious, ſqueamiſh, *' | 
| God hath here 
Vatied his bounty fo with new delights, 
As may compare with heaven ; and to taſte, 
Think not 1 ſhall be nice. l 
„ Milt. Par. Left. 
Angular NICH'E, one formed in the cor- 
ner of a building. | 


Ground NICHE, one which inſtead of bear- 
B b | ing 


token of good luck began this cuſtom, and 


not in the city they carried them to the ca- 


It is often uſed to expreſs a culpable 


Thus criticks, of leis judgment than caprice, 


Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's 
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NI 
ing upon a maſſive, has its riſe from the 
ground, 
To NICK, to come or do any thing juſt 
at the proper point of time it was deſired ; to 


hit a mark ſhot at, c. alſo to cut notches 


in a ſtick, &c. 5 888 3 
NICK of time, the very exact moment 
that any thing ſhould be done or is doing. 
NICK UM, a fharper, bite or cheat of 
any ſort, whether gameſter, tradeſman, &c. 
To NICK it (in the game at Hazard) it 
is to throw the ſame chance, Cc. that the 


main is, before the thrower is chanced at 
all. 5 3 
NICHOLA IT ANS, a ſect in the primi- | 


tive Church, ſaid to have taken their riſe, 
even during the times of the apoſtles, from 


one Nicholas, one of the ſeven firſt deacons ; 
and from this ſect the Gnofticks are ſuppoſed | 
to have taken their riſe... © | 
Some have taken upon them to excuſe him, | 
and ſay, that upon his giving his wife, who | 
was very handſome, leave to marry another 

\ perſon ſhe ſhould like, in order to convince 
his companions that he intended to live or 


keep a vow or profeſſion of continence, which 
he had made; that certain perſons from this 


raſh zeal pretended to maintain the legality 
of living with women in common, and that 
' meats offered to idols were as lawful to be 
eaten as any others; that lib-rtiniſm was a 
means to bliſs, &c, | T2.” 


NICK'UMPOOP (incert. Etym.) a meer 


block-head, dolt or ſot; a ſenſeleſs dull-wit- 
ted fellow; it is alſo uſed in an obſcene fig. 


nification. 


 NICOD!EMITES, a ſect of hereticks in 


Switzerland; ſo denominated from Nicode- | 


mus, from profeſſing their taith in private. 


NIDIFICA'TION, a making or building 


of neſts as birds do. TE 


NIECE, a ſhe couſin, a kinſwoman, a 


_ brother or ſiſter's daughter, F. | 


_NIG/GARDLINESS, fo: did covetouſneſs. 


NIGHT (nib, Sax. nox, L. wz?, Gr.) 


is commonly us'd to ſignify all that time the 
fon is below the horizon of any place, which 


in ſome parts of the world near the north 
and ſouth poles is ſeveral months long ; where- 


as under the equator they are always equal to 
the day; but in other parts of the wor'd the 


nights are ſometimes longer and ſometimes 
ſhorter, according to the fituation of the 
places. | „ 
NIGHT (in a Metaphorical Senj”) means 
the darkneſs of the underflanding, and ſom e- 
times affliction, diſtreſs, death, eternal pu 


_ niſhment, @c. 5 


NIGHT, a poetical divinity, feigred to be 


| the author of Chaos and darkneſs, or (as 
others ſay} of heaven and carth';- married to 


Erebus, the god of Hell, by whom ſhe had 


four children, viz, Fate or Deſtiny, Old Ave 
Sleep and Death. | , os 


The ancients, Painted her holding two chil. 


NI 
dren in her arms, one aſleep and freſh' eo- 
loured, the other ſeemingly aſleep, but black, 
with its feet aſtride; which denoted Death, 
and its true image Sleep, both commonly the 
offspring cf the night. | 


deity. 


| NIGHT (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented 


cloathed in a black mantle, ſpotted with ſtars 

of gold. See Nox, | | 
NIGHTLY, 1. By night. 

The Sion! and the flow'ry brooks beneath, 


- -.-- flow; | | 
Nightly ] viſit, Milt, Par. Loft, b iii, 


Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And nightly to the liſtning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. 
* Addi ſ. Spectator. 
2. Every night. . 
NIGHTLY, done by night, acting by 
night, happening by night. 
May the ſtars and ſhining moon attend 
Your n:ghtly ſports, as you vouchſafe to tell 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms 
excel. | D ryaen, 


3 
Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly dews; 


the muſe, 


e Pope. 
NIGHT MARE. A morbid oppreſſion in 
the night, reſembling the preſſute of weight 
upon the breaſt, _ 4; ns” 
_ NIKEPHORTA (Niuzrqogia, of Nun, vic- 
tory, and qigw, Gr. to bring) rejoicing, 
triumphs, Sc. on account of victory. 
NILE, a large river in Africa, which 
branching into many arms or ſtieams, waters 
many countries or kingdoms, It is called the 
preſerver of Upper Egypt, and father of the 
Lower ; by reaſon of its overflowing, and by 
means of the manure ſpread over it by the 
mud that is waſhed down by it. 
This river is the moſt remarkable, that it 
overflows commonly in the heat of ſummer, 
when other rivers are generally at the loweſt ; 
and by that means ſupplies the natural de- 
ficiency of rain in thoſe parts; as ſon as 


thaw egg 5 

The Heathens artributed this wonderful! 
overflowing to their god Serapis; 
whenever it happened to ſtop, or come but 
ſparingly or out of courſe, they were wont 
to ſacrifice one of their moſt beautiful young 
women in the following manner. They firſt 
dreſſed her in very rich apparel, and then 
threw her into the river, as a victim to im- 
plore this imaginary deity to be propitious. 

The Arabian hiſtorians relate, that this 
barbarous worſhip was aboliſhed by the Caliph 


mat, who, inſtead of throwing a virgin, 
e thre w 


| They uſually ſacrificed a cock to this l 


That wash thy hallow'd feet, and warbling 


Two ſwains, whom love kept wakeful and 


Pour'd o'er the whit' ning vale their fleecy 


the overflowing is ſufficiently abated they ſow | 


and thence. 


threw a letter into the river; the contents of 


which was to beg of the true God, that he 
would order the Nie to overflow if it pleaſed 


hilt.” 45; 
NILOM ETER (of gilus and were, Gr. 
meaſure) a pillar erected in the middle of the 


Nile, upon which are marked the degrees of 


the aſcent of the water. 


There were ſeveral of theſe in different 
places of the Nile. At this day there is one 
where the Nile is divided into two arms; one 
of which paſſes to Cairo and the other to 
Gizab. | £5 | | 

Anciently they kept the meaſure of the 
ſwelling of the Nile, in the temple of Serapis 
like a ſacred relick; and the emperor Con- 


fantine had it tranſported to the church of 
Alexandria; upon which the Pagans affirm- 


ed that the Nile would never overflow any 
moxe; and that Serapis being provoked, would 
be revenged on Egypt, and cauſe a barren- 
neſs in the land, But contrary to their fears 
the Nile did overflow and aſcended to its uſual 


height the years following, | 


The Nile overflows regularly every year in 


the month of Auguſt, in the higheſt and mid- 
dle Egypt; where this overflowing is neceſ- 
ſaty, becauſe it hardly ever rains their. But 


in the lower Egyyt, the flood is leſs ſe3fible 
and leſs neceſſary, becauſe it frequently rains 
there, and the country is ſufficiently watered. 

It is leſs ſenſible, becauſe they make fewer 
dikes there or receptacles of water, and the 


inundation ſpreading itſelf equally through 


all the country does not riſe higher than a 
cubit through the whole Delta; whereas in 


higher and middle Egypt, where it rains very | 
| ſeldom, they have made high banks at a 
league's diſtance, in the midſt of which there 
are deep canals to receive the waters of the 
river. | | 


They make a breach in theſe dikes, and 
when a country is ſufficiently watered, the 
dike is ſtopped up and opened in another place; 


and thus the whole land of Egypt is ſuc- 


ceſſively watered as a garden. | 

When the Nie overflows only te the per- 
pendicular height of twelve cubits, a famine 
neceſſarily follows in Egpyt ; nor is the famine 
leſs certain if it ſhould exceed ſixteen cubits, as 
Pliny writes; ſo that the juſt height of the 
innundation is between twelve and fixteen 


cubits. 


An Arabian author, who has given an an- 
nual account of the 1V:/e for more than 1200 
years, ſays, that when the depth of the chan- 
nel of the Nile is fourteen fathom, a har- 
veſt may be expected that will amount to one 
year's proviſion ; but if it enereaſes to ſixteen 
the corn will be ſufficient for two years; leſs 
than fourteen cauſes a ſcarcity, and more 


than eighteen a famine. 


This inundatien is cauſed by the great rains 
which fall in Ethiopia, in the months of 
Fune, Fuly and Aug., which are the win- 


| 


| 


. * 
* 


ter months in that country. Theſe waters 
carry with them much mud and ſoillage, 


which very much contributes to fatten and en- 


rich the land. . 
When the waters are withdrawn the culture 
of the land is very eaſy. The ſeed is caſt up- 
on the dry mud, and with very little tillage 
produces in great plenty. | | 
NIMBIS, a term uſed by antiquaries, for a 
circle round the heads of emperors on certain 


medals; and reſembling the Aureolæ or circle 


of light, placed round the heads of the images 
of ſaints, _ 1 85 | | 
NIME'TULA'BITES (ſo named from Ni- 
metulabi, their inſtructor] a ſe& among the 
Turks, who meet every Monday in the night 


time, and fing hymns to God, c. The 


ceremony of admiſſion into this order is as fol- 
lows; he who deſires to be admitted, ſhuts up 


himſelf cloſe in a chamber, and eats no more 
than four ounces of food in a day for forty days, 
which being expired, the fraternity take him 


by the hand and lead him a mooriſh dance; 
which is perfcrmed with a multitude of. ridi- 
culous geſtures and actions, till by the violence 
of the exerciſe, and his former regimen, he 
falls down on the ground ; which fall they 


| conſtrue an extaſy; and during this time of ly- 


ing he is fancied to have ſeen a viſion, 
NIM'/BLENESS (of nemen, Du. to catch 
up haſtily) agility, quickneſs.  _ 
NIM BOSE (nimboſus, L.) ſtormy, tem- 
eſtuous, cloudy, | | 


NINE'TEEN (nezen-zien, Sax.) xix. 19. | 


NI'NNY (ninnarius, L. barb.) a contented 
cuckold, | | 12 5 


NIO BE, was the daughter of Tantalus, 


and wife of Pelops, who having ſix ſons and 


ſix daughters, was ſo elated with her felicity, 


that ſhe prefer'd herſelf before Latona; and 


according to the poets) had all her children 


ſlain by the goddeſs for her inſolence; for 


which calamity ſhe wept herſelf to death, loſ- 


ing her ſpeech, and remaining ſtupid without 
moving, which gave the poets occaſion to 
feign, that ſhe was turned into a ſtone, as 
Palaphetus ſays; the truth of the fiction is, 


that Niobe being bereaved of her children by 
death, commanded her ſtatue to be made in 


tone (and probably in a mournful poſture} 


ard ſhe fitting upon her childrens ſepulchre. 
She is ſaid to have lived A. M. 2240. . 
1. To pinch off 


To NIP (aypen, Dutch) 
with the nail; to bite with the teeth 
In oranges and lemons, the nifping of their 
rind giveth out their ſmell more. | 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. No. 388. 


. To cut off by any ſlight means: 3. to. 


blaſt, to deſtroy before full growth. 


ſoms, | 


Ard bears his bluſhing honours thick upon 


him; 5 | | 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt ; 
B b b 2 | And 


This is the ſtate of man; to day he puts ee 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſ- 
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And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full | 


Nipe with the lagging rear of winter's froſt, 


and AITT to enlarge) and fo to expreſs the 
high and fpacious heavens, which, as Herodo- 


name of an ancient 3481 among the Afſyrians. 


Fyriack, ſo called of Niiria, a town of Egypt, 
_ artificial, 


his ſons certain precepts, which contain accord- 
Ing fo them the natural right which is com- 


- Hebrews would not ſuffer any ſtranger to dwell 
| in their country, unleſs he would conform to 


norant of them. | 


and oaths. 


NI 


ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, mips his root; 
And then he falls as I do. : 
Shakeſp, Henry VIII. 
His delivery now proves 


NO 

- 
or copulations; as ſodomy, beaſtiality, and 
crimes againſt nature are forbidden, 
5. The effuſion of the blood of all ſorts of 
animals, murder, wounds and mutilations. 
6. Thefts, cheats, lying, &c. 
7. That the parts of an animal ſtill alive 


Abortive, as the firſt born bloſſom of ſpring, | are not to be eaten, as was pr actiſed by ſome 


| Milton. 
4. To pinch as froſt. 
When iſicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail; 
When blood js nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. 
Shakeſp. Love's Laſt Shift, 
5. To vex, to bite; 6, to ſatiriſe, to ridicuje, 
A NIP, the ſharp point of a pen, 
NIPPING, pinching. ; 
NISAN (0˙ Feb.) the ſeventh month 
of the Jeros civil year, which is about our 
September. | 5 1 
NIS/ROCH (JD which ſome take to 
be derived and compounded of NW) to exalt, 


2 


tus relates, the ancient Perſians worſhipped; 
or of JU) an eagle, being the image of an 


eagle: or as E uſebius thinks, was the ark of | 
 Neab itſelf, and a repreſentation of it, which 


was worſhipped by the Eaſtern people. The 


NIITENT (nitens, L.) ſhining, 55 
 NITTRATED (nitratus, L.) mixed with 

nitre. . | 
NI'TRUM (Cin, Gr. II Heb. NTT) 


where it was anciently made in great quanti- 
ties) ſalt petre, which 1s either natural or 


NUSEY (of niais, F.) a fool or filly 

fellow. | ED 5 
NOACH' IDE, the children of Noah. 

The Rabbins pretend that God gave Noah and 


mon to all men indifferently; and that the ob- 
ſervation of them alone will be ſufficient to 


ſave then. 5 . 
After the giving of the law to Moſes the 


the precepts of the Noachide ; and in war they 
put to death without quarter all that were ig - 


Theſe precepts are 7 in number. 
I, Obedience is due to magiſtrates, judges 
and princes, „ age 
2. The worſhip of falſe gods, ſuperſtition 
and facrilege are abſolutely forbidden, | 
3. Curſing the name of God, blaſphemies 


Pagans, 
Maimonides ſays, that the firſt fix of theſe 
precepts were given by Adam and the ſeventh 


was added by Noab. 


NOBILIARV, a collection or hiftorical 


account of the noble families of a nation or 


province. 


noble or famous. 5 

NOBILITV (nobilitas, L.) is defined to 
be illuſtrious Deſcent, and conſpicuouſneſs of 
Anceſtors, with a ſucceſſion of arms, con- 
ferred on ſome one (and by him to his family) 


moner, The quality or degree of a nobleman ; 


alſo the whole body of noblemen ; alſo fame, 


reputation, renown. _ : 


nobility, the dukes and earls of Germany 
(every ſon of a duke being a duke, and every 
daughter of a dutcheſs being a dutcheſs) the 


thren of England, make all together a poor 
company. | 8 


Divine NOBILITY, has its reſpect to the 
original of the ſoul, which comes from he- 
ven, and depends on the power of God. If 
this were all conſidered, the wordly nobility 


would be leſs valued, and we ſhould be render- 


is alſo called heavenly or theological. 

Hunian or Worldly NOBILITY, regards 
blood, and a genealogy of many anceſtors, 
This wordly or human nobility depends upon 
the good fortune of our birth, This is called 
Political. . e 

_ Hcra!/ NOBILITY, refers only to virtue, 


loſopbical. 

Dative NOBILITY, is ſuch as has been 
required by ſome merits or deeds, and conferred 
by the prince, &c. 2 

Native NOBILITY, is what paſſes from 


his father was ſo. . | 
 NO'BLES are the grandees of any 
NO'BLEMEN & kingdom or nation, by 


+ All inceſtuous and unlawful con junctions whatſoever title they are diſtinguiſhed; as 


With 


4 


NOBILITATED (nebilitatur, L.) made 


by the Prince by Law, or by Cuſtom, as a re- 
ward of the good and virtuous actions of him 
| that performed them. | 

NOBILITY, a quality that dignifies or ren- 
ders a perſon noble: particularly that raiſes a 
perſon poſſeſſed of it above a peaſant or com- 


NOBILITY, the Tralians thus ſatyriz d 


dons of Spain, the monfieurs of France, the 
| biſhops of Italy (every city having a biſhop) 
the nobility of Hungary, the lairds of Scotland, 
the knights of Naples, and the younger bre- 


ed the more capable of moral nobility. This 


which is to gain us eſteem; and this depends on 
our own free will, and is alſo called Phi- 


father to ſon, and makes the ſon noble, becaule 


A noble ſtroke he lifted high, 


4. Exalted, elevated, ſublime. 


Whatever. 


N O 


with us under thoſe of Dukes, Mar veſſis, 


Earls, Viſtounts, Lords, & c. Theſe titles of 

honour are conferr*d upon them by the prince, 

who is faid to be the fountain of honour, 
Honorary diſtinctions have been very ancient, 


the Greeks diſtinguiſh their people into three 


ranks, noblemen, farmers, and tradeſmen, 
and indulg'd the firſt with great privileges, 
who wore the figure of a graſhopper as a 
badge of honour in their hair, and for the 
ſame purpoſe the Romans wore a half moon 
upon their ſhoes. OE Es 
Among the Romans, the nobles us'd to 
preſerve the ſtatues of their anceſtors, and 
that they might more lively repreſent the 
originals, the faces of them were painted. 
Theſe were plac'd in their courts, &c. 
NO'BLE (noble, F. nobilis, L.) 
ancient and ſplendid family: 2. exalted to a 
rank above commonalty. | | 
From virtue firſt began, 


The difference that diſtinguiſh'd man bom 


man; - 
He claim d no title from deſcent of blood, 
But that which made him noble, made him 
good. . 
3 Great; worthy; illuſtrious. 


of virtue. 2 Mac. vi. 31. | 
To vice induftrious, but to nobler deeds 
Tim'rous. | Milton. 
Which hung not, but with tempeſt fell. 
8 | 8 Milton. 

Thoſe two great things that ſo engroſs the 
deſires and defigns of both the nobler and ig- 


nobler ſort of mandkind, are to be found in | 
religion; namely, wiſdom and pleaſure, 


e Nee, 


My ſhare in pale pyrene Ireſign, 
And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd, belong 


To nobler poets for a nobler ſong. 


= | "IR Dryden, 
| NOBLENESS of mind, is a principle of 


acting honourably, juſtly and equitably ; ſcorn- 


ing to do baſe and mean actions, and upon all 
occaſions ſhowing an averſion to being ſway'd 
by bribery, corruption, and any unjuſt influence 
NO'BLESS, nobility or noblemen, O. 
NOCETAM'BULIST), a perſon who walks 


in the night, properly in ſleep, 


NOCTAM'BULOUS (of no#ambulus, L.) 


of or pretending to walk in the night. | 


 NOCT'ILUCA, ſhining in the night. 
: Mr. Boyle diſtinguiſhes them into three 
orts, | | 

I. The gummous NOCTILUCA, which is 
by ſome called the conſiſtent or conſtant Nocti- 


luca, which is in the form of a conſiſtent 
body. : | Ew 88 


1. Of an 


hm —_— 


| 4. To be drowſy. 


NO 


very probable, is only the former diſſolved in 
a proper liquor. 

3. The aerial NOCTILUCA, fo called, 
becauſe it would immediately begin to ſhine on 
being expoſed to the open air. 

NOC'TURNS (in Roman Catholick 

NOCTURINALS & churches) part of the 
matins or church ſervice, that are ſaid about 
midnight, being certain pſalms and prayers, 
in imitation of the ancient Chriſtians, who 


Heathens, | 

To NOD (nuto, L.) 1. To decline the 

head with a quick motion. 8 
On the faith of Jove rely, 


When nodding to thy ſuit he bows the ſky. 
Bk | 


| | Dryden. 
2. To pay a ſlight bow. | | 
Caſſius muſt bend his bedy, 
If Cæſar carefully but nod on him. 
. Sbaleſp. Jul. Ceſar. 
3. To bend downwards with quick motion. 


When a pine is hewn on the plains, 

| And the laſt mortal ſtroke alone remains. 

Lab' ring in pangs of death, and threat*ning 

Dryden, | ö 
I This way and that way ſhe nadt, conſidering 

Thus this mandied leaving his death for an | 

example of a noble courage, and a memorial 


MH; 


where to fall, Dryden Ovid. 
He climbs the mountain roc ks, 


Fir'd by the Nodding verdure of its brow. | = 
CE F)bonſ. Spring. 


NOD, a quick declination of the head. 


| "TA mighty king I am, an earthly God; 


Nations obey my word, and wait my Nod: 
And life or death depend on my decree, 
„„ | | | Prior, 
_ NO'DATED (nodatus, L.) tied in knots, 
NOD DLE (of nad, L.) the head. 
NO DIA (with Botaniſts) a herb. 


deity, who, as they imagined, preſided over 


and took care of plants, whilſt they knotted, 


and the flowers were wrapt up in the buds, L. 


placed a knct of leather thongs ; of which 
there went a propheſy, that whoſoever untied 
it ſhould be conqueror of Aſia; Alexander com- 
ing thither, and having endeavoured, trying all 
ways to do it; but not being able to untie it, 


NOISINESS (prob. of noiſe, F. ſtrife, 
quarrel) noiſy temper, quality, &c. 
NOI/'SOMNESS (prob. of nuiſance, F. 


| pom and nerpe, Sax.) loathſomneſs, tink - 


ingneſs, &c, | 
A NOEES, a fool, ninny. 770 
NOMENCLA'TOR (among the ancient 
Romans) a ſervant who attended their maſters, 


fices, places, Sc, with the names of the ci- 
tizens or electors, that they might ſalute and 
| | ſollicit 


2. We liquid NOCTILUCA, which, it 4 


ſaid them in the night for fear of the 


NODINUS (of aodus, L. a knot) a pagan 


 NO/DUS Gordianus (i. e. the Gordian Kor) 
| Gordius having been made king of Phrygia, 
at his firſt entring the temple of Apollo he 


he cut it in pieces with his ſword, 1 


— 7 * "EMC 


and was ready to prompt the candidates for of - 
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bpollicit them by name; which was accounted 
a great mark of reſpect or eſteem. 
NOMINA'LIA (among the Romans) feſ- 
tivals in which they gave names to their 
children, which was on the eighth day to 
ales, and ninth to females, which were 
called the Dies I uftrice. 

NOMINALS a ſet of ſchool phi- 

NOM'INALISTS $ loſophers, whowere 
ſo denominated, becauſe they held that words, 
not things, where the objects of the dia- 
leAicks. 

NOMOCA'NON (of viu®-, the law, and 

* xavdy, Gr, canon, rule) a collection of canons. 

and imperial laws relating or conformable 

thereto; alſo a collection of the ancient 
canons of the apoſtles, councils and fathers; 
| alſo a penitential book of the Greeks, | 

__ NOMO'GRAPHY (%o le, of iu», 
a law, and yan. Gr. deſcription) a deſcrip- 

tion of, or treatiſe of the laws. 

NON Claim (in Law) a neglect or omitting 

to claim that which a man ought to claim as 

his right, within a time limited. 

NON DESCRIPTS (in Botanical Authors) 
ſuch plants that have been paſſed by, tho' 
mentioned, but not deſcribed. 

NONE ſuch (in Botaniſt) the Briſtol 
flower. 

NONEsS (in the church of Rome) one of the 
canonical hours, which is about three o'clock 
In the afternoon ; in primitive churches this 
was the time for breaking their faſts, upon 
faſt days; tho' others extended it to night, 

NON FLORIFEROUS (in Botanick Wri- 
ters) not flowering, or bearing no flowers. 

NON Reſidence, the illegal abſence of a be- 
neficed clergyman from his ſpiritual charge, 


2. e. when he abſents himſelf for the ſpace of | 


one or two months at ſeveral times in one 
ear. 
NON Reſident, a perſon who does not 
reſide or keep in the place where his charge is. 
NOON ING (of non, Sax.) 3 nap, Se. 
at noon. 
NORMAL (with Geometricians) perpen- 
dicular, or a right angles ; a term 45 dof a 
line or a plane that cuts another * 
cularly. 
 NORTHERLY nohSenlice | 
ORTHERN [ f a e, ; 5 Sax. 
'ON "he north quarter of the world, 
NORTHWARD (no nð peand Sax, 
towards the North. es, ö 
NORTH Light, a meteor which uſually 
appears in Greenland about the time of the new 
moon, and enlightening the whole country, 
tho' the meteor itſelf appears only in the 
| North: It moves from one place to another, 
leaving A fort of miſt or cloud behind it, and 
ng till it is hidden by the beams of the 
un 
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NOTA/RICON, the third part or ſpect 
of = ewiſh Cabala. x ; 
A'TION, a marking, or ſetting a 


| hs upon; alſo an obſerving or taking 


notice of, L. 

NOTES Maſica] (in relation to Time) are 
nine, viz. the Large, the Long- Breve, Semi- 
Breve, Minim, Crotchet, Duawver, Semi- 
Quaver, and Demi-ſemi-quaver, all which 
are to be found in their proper places. The 
characters or marks of theſe notes are uſually 
ſet down on a ſcale of five or fix lines, to 


| ſerve as directions for keeping time in finging, 


or playing on any ſort of muſical inſtrument, 
NOTE of Augnentation (in Muſick) in the 
increaſing or enlarging ſomewhat to the full 
quantity or value of any note, 

NOTE of Diminution (in Mufick) is the 


quantity or value of any note. 
NOTHING (nathing, Sax.) not any 
thing. 


nificancy, worthleſneſs. 

NO!'TION, the form of any thing repre- 

ſented er conceived in the mind; 3 conception, 

fancy, alſo thought, alſo knowledge, L. 
Firſt objective NOTION, is the thing itſe'f 

known, according to what it is or has in itſelt, 

as Light known as Light. 


of a thing, according to what it receives from 
the underſtanding as of Light, that it is the 
ſubject and not the predicate, = 

Firſt formal NOTION (with Schoalmes) is 


| the krowledge which we have of any thing 
according to what it is, or has in itſelf ; as of 


a light body, guerenus light. 

Second objective NOTION, is what agrees 
to the thing by the means of the operation of 
the intellect, or what it receives from the 
intellect, 

Common NOTIONS, are certain principles 
ſuppoſed to be innate, and which therefore 
are ſelf-evident. 


as is ſufficient to recollect the object. 


| An obſcure NOTION, is that which does 


not ſuffice to recolle& the object, | 

A diſflia# NOTION, is that by Ch 
we are able to aſſign the very marks or cha- 
racters, by which we recollect the thing. 

An adcquate NOTION, is one * JEM 
we have diſtin& notions of the marks or cha- 
raters whereof it is compoſed, 

An inadequate NOTION, is one wherein 
we have only a confuſed notion of the charac” 
ters that enter a diſtinCt one. 

NOTIONAL. I. Imaginary, ideal, 1n- 
tellectual, ſubſiſting ooly in idea, viſionary) 

fantaſtical. | 
The general indefinite contemplations and 
notions of the elements and their conjugation®, 


| of the influences of heaven, are to be eg 
| l | ſide, 


diminiſhing or abating ſomewhat of the full 


NO!THINGNESS, non- exiſtence, inſig- 


Second formal NOTION, is the knowledge | 


A clear NOTION (in Logick) ſuch an one 


as had 
foreign 


| the ca! 


and int; 
ſecular 1 


N o an 


fide, being but not ional and ill- limited; and tion of the fleſh, by undergoing a ſevere diſ- 

different axioms are to be drawn out of mea- | cipline. To promiſe an implicit obedience 

ſured inſtances. | | | to their ſuperiors, and never to cenſure them. 

Bacon's Nat, Hiſtory, No. 835. And that they may the better underſtand 
Happineſs, object of that waking dream the manner and extent of their obedience, / 
Which we call life, miſtaking; fugitive theme | pictures are placed in their ſtudies, to inſtruct 

Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, them emblematically, , e 
Notional good, by fancy only made. In the middle is repreſented a lad with a 
17 | | Prior, log of timber upon his ſhoulders, and in a 

We muſt be wary, left we aſcribe any real | ſtooping poſture, with this motto, Fortiter, 

ſubſiſtence or perſonality to this nature or | upon it, CO 
chance; for it is merely a notional and ima- In his left hand ke holds a harp, intimating 
ginary thing; an abſtract univerſal, which is | the chearfulneſs wherein he undergoes his 

properly nothing; a conception of our own | ſubmiſſion; and in his right a puppy dog in a 
making, occaſioned by our reflecting upon f riſing poſture, to intimate the readineſs of his 
the ſettled courfe of things; denoting only | obedience. He is open breaſted, to fignify that 
thus much, that all thoſe bodies move and | his ſuperiors have both his heart and body at 
act according to their eſſential properties, | their ſervice. His mouth is ſhut, and is 
without any conſciouſneſs or intention of ſo | ſtopped, Sc. 
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doing. Bentley's Sermons, NOVI'CIATE (with the Roman Catholicks) 1 

2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. ja year of probation appointed for the trial of 'Y 

The moſt forward notional dictators ſit down | religious, whether or not they have a voca- 1 

in a contented ignorance, _ 9 tion, and the neceſſary qualities for living in ( 

| Glanv. Scep. c. xx, | the rules, to the obſervation of which they Wa 
NO'TIONALNESS, imaginarineſs. are to bind themſelves by vow; alſo the 0 4 
NOTWITHSTANDHING ( napis and | houſe or place where novices are inſtructed. Ml y 

| rꝛandan, Sax.) nevertheleſs, altho', Sc. NOURUISHING (nourrant, F. nutriens, 0 4 


' Neceſſary NOV A'TION (Civil Law) is L.) affording nouriſhmenc, 


= 
| one made in conſequence of a ſentence or de- | NOX, night, an imaginary goddeſs of the N j 
; cree of juſtice, _ 1 2 Ii boets, who had the greateſt command in the HE 
: | 338 NOVATION, is effected three | lower regions, and who was one of the moſt % py 
5 ways; 1. by changing the cauſe of the obli- | remarkable ; ſhe was held to be the mother 1 
. gation without the intervention of any other | of love, of deceit, old age, death, ſleep, "2 
| perſon ; 2. by changing the nature of the obli- | dreams, complaint, fear and darkneſs. The 61 
bs gation; 3. by delegation. . cock was offered to her in ſacrifice, and ſhe lj F 
8  NO'VEL, an ingenious and diverting ſtory, | was painted with black hair, with a garland | Wh | 
I in which the writer dreſſes up an invention |of poppies about her head, and her chariot Wy 
| of his own, with all the embelliſhments of | was drawn with black horſes ſurrounded with l\; 
22 art; to render it both agreeabie and inſtruc- ſtars, and holding in her arms a white boy, 1 
57 tive. 5 „ ſignifying Slee, and alſo a black one, to ſig- il; 
hs NOV'ELNESS (novitas, L. noweaute, F.) | tity Death, both taking their reſt. 1 1 
| novelty, newneſs. 3 NOXIOUS (noxtus, L.) 1. Hurtful, | 

Wo NOVEMBER (in Painting, &c.) is re- harmful, baneful, miſchievous, deſtructire, 

be preſented as a man cloathed in a robe of a | pernicious, unwholſome. 8 8 | 

h changeable green and black, having his head Preparation and correction is not only by 
_ adorned with a garland of olive- branches with | addition of other bodies, but ſeparation or 

5 fruit, holding in his right hand ſagittary, and | noxious parts from their own. 
* in his left turnips and parſnips. BY ©... Brown's Vulg, Errors, b. iv. 

? NOVIICES (in the ancient Chriſtian Kill noxr9us creatures, where tis fin to ſave, 
ich church) were thoſe religious who were in a | This only juſt prerogative we have. | 
* ſtate of probation, of which there were three 1 | | | Dryden. 

ſorts ; ſome come without their habit as ſaicks See pale Orion ſheds unwholſome dews 
8 and ſecular clergy; others with it, 1. e. ſuch | Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe; 

. as had been monks in other places; either in Sharp boreas blows, and nature feels decay, 


foreign monaſteries or in cells, belonging to Time conquers all, and we mult time obey. 

ain | the capital abbey. | IT | ES Pope, 
8 NOVICES (among the modern Jeſuits)] Too frequent an appearance in places of 
| be they perſons of what condition or quality | much reſort, is noxicus to ſpiritual promotions. 
ſoever, upon their admiſſion into the colleges, 


It IDE Swift's Miſcel. 
ary) are obliged to make a profeſſion of forſaking 2, Guilty, criminal, . 
| the world and denying themſelves, to quit or | Thoſe who are 7oxtous in the eye of the 
125 forgoe their eſtates, forſake parents or friends, | law are juſtly puniſhed by them to whom tle 
ons, and intirely to diſengage themſelves from a | execution of the law is committed. 
1 1 {cular life 3 and to ſubmit to the mortifica- | Bromball againſt Hobbs. 
ſide, 6 | | 


NOXIQUSNESS 


the re · entrance of the ſpirits. 


NOXIOUSNESS, hurtfulneſe, inſalubri- 


The writers of politicks have warned us of 
the noxiouſneſs of this doctrine to all civil 


governments, which the Chriſtian religion is 
very far from N Hammond. : ! 
ifer, L.) that bringeth 


NUBIF!EROUS (22 
or cauſeth clouds. | 
NUBI/FUG OUS (nubifugus, L.) that 
chaſeth away clouds. 
NUBJ]'GENOUS (nubigena, L.) engendered 


or begotten by the clouds. | 
NUBVGEROUS (zubiger, L.) that bear- 


eth or carrieth clouds. | N 

NUBILE (nubilis, L.) marriageable. 

To NUBILATE (nubilutum, L.) to make 
cloudy. | . 3 

NUCAMEN'TUM (in Foran. Writ.) the 
fame as Julus, thoſe catkins or wormlike 
tufts or palms, as they are called in willows, 
which at the beginning of the year grow 
out of and hang pendulous, down from ha- 


_ zels, walnuts, Cc. 5 


To NUD DLE, to walk or go along haſtily, 


in a ſeemingly careleſs manner. 


NUDE matter (in Law) a naked allegation 
of a thing done, to be proved only by witneſs, 
and not by record, or other ſpeciality in writ- 


ing under ſeal. | 
NVE (in Botan.) without leaves, and it | 
3s not only applied to ftalks when they grow 


without leaves, but to ſeeds when they are 


incloſed in no veſſel. 


NUDIPEDA'LIA (among the Fewvs) ſa- 


erifices performed bare-footed to appeaſe the 
gods, and to eaſe them of ſome calamity 
they laboured under; after having continued 
| their prayers for the ſpace of 30 days, having 
abſtained from wine, they ſhaved their heads 
and went bare - footed to the temple. 


The Fes finding themſelves oppreſſed by 


Florus, governour of Judea, for the emperor ' 


Nero celebrated this bare- footed ceremony with 
extraordinary ſolemnity; Berenice ſiſter to king 


Agripja, accompanied them therein, ard 
ever appeared bare-footed in behalf of the 
Fes before the tribunal of Florus. 


 NUDI'TIES (in Painting and Sculpture) 


is uſed to ſignify thoſe parts of a human figure, 


not covered with any drapery; or thoſe parts 


where the carnations appear. 


NG AciOUSNESS 7 (nugacitas, L.) 
NUGA/CITY triflingneſs, 


__. NUMB (benumen, Sex, benumbed.) 1. 
Torpid, deprived in a great meaſure of the 


power of motion and ſenſation, chill, mo- 
tionleſs. 1 | | 

Leaning long upon any part, maketh it 
numb and aſleep; for that the compreſſion of 
the part ſuffereth not the ſpirits to have free 


acceſs; and therefore when we come out of 


it, we feel a ſtinging or pricking, which is 


Racon's Nat, Hi. 


| as 8, Which is diviſible by 4 and by 2. 


NU 


2. Producing chilneſs, benumbing, 
| When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how did he lap me 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſelf 
All thin and naked to the numb cold night. 
| | Sbaleſ. 
To NUMB, to make torpid, to make dull 
of motion, or ſenſation, to deaden, to ſtu - 
pify. 95 Ry | 
q | She can unlock 
The claſping charm, and thaw the numbing 


ſpell, | Milton, 

Sg Nought ſhall avail 

The pleaſing ſong, or well repeated tale, 

When the quick ſpirits their warm march 
r | 

And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the ear. 


| Prior, 
A determinate NUMBER, is fuch as is 


35 which is properly called a number, 
refers to unity in general, and is what is 
called quantity. | | 

Homogeneal NUMBERS, are ſuch as are 


ſpheres and two goiden, ſpheres, are homoge- 
neal numbers. os 
Heterogeneal NUMBERS, are ſuch as are 


referred to different units; thus four filver 


ſpheres and four braſs ſpheres ; are heteroge- 
neal numbers, „ 5 


i. e. all thoſe that in the manner of expreſ- 
ſing refer to unity, as a whole does to a part. 
Broken NUMBERS, are fractions, ſuch as 
conſiſt of ſeveral parts of unity, or thuſe which 
refer to unity as a part to the whole 
Rational NUMBER, is ſuch as is com- 
menſurable with unity. = 


of unity is an aliquot part. 


equal to ſome aliquot part or parts of unity. 

Rational mixt NUMBER, is ſuch as con- 
ſiſts of a whole number and a broken one, 
or of unity and a fraction. 55 5 

Irrational NUMBER, is a ſurd, or a num- 
ber that is commenſurable with unity. 

Even NUMBER, is one which may be 
divided into two equal parts, or without re- 
| mainder or fraction, as 4, 6, 8, &c. 


divided equally by an uneven number, as 20, 
| which may be divided by 5. EE 
Prime NUMBER, is that which is only 
diviſible by unity, as 5, 7, is. 
Prime NUMBERS among themſelves, are ſuch 
as have no common mealure beſides unity, as 
12 and 19. | 7 3 
Compound NUMBER, is one which is di- 
viſible by ſome other number beſides unity, 


| 


referred to ſome given unit; as a ternary or 


An indeterminate NUMBER, is ſuch as 


referred to the ſame unity; as five golden 


Whole NUMBERS, the ſame as Integers, 
Rational auhole NUMBER, is ſuch where- | 


Rational broken NUMBER, is ſuch as is | 


NUMBER wnevenly even, one that may be 


F- | - Compound 


of . 
. 
ww 7, 5 


7 3 


are ſuch as have ſome common meaſure be · 


06 tides unity, as 


quot parts being added together, make the 


aliquot parts being added together, make 


5 by 2. 


: _ arithmetical progreſſions, beginning wit 


. triangular numbers; where 2, ſquare numbers; 


„. 


gonous numbers, collected after the ſame man- 


Bure, A) and the ſides of 48 are 12 and 4 
las in figure, B) but 6: 2: 12 24, and 


multiplication of 3 by 


. 
# 4 
» . 4 , 
N e 5 
& 


" NUMBERS among themſelves, | 


12 and Ic, 
. Perfe# NUMBERS, are ſuch, whoſe ali- 


whole number, as 6, 28, Ce. Thus the 
aliquot parts of 6 being 3, 2 and r, are equal 
to 6. And thoſe of 28, being 14, 7, 4, 2, 1, 
are equal-to 28. 

Inperfeft NUMBERS, are ſuch, whoſe 
aliquot parts being added together, make 


either more or leſs than the whole number, 


and are either abundant or defectiue. 
Abundant NUMBERS, are thoſe, whoſe 


more than the number of which they are 


parts; as 12, the aliquot parts of which are | © 
6, 4, 3 | 


, 2, 1, which make 16. 
Defective NUMB ERS, are ſuch whoſe a- 


liquot parts being added together make leſs | 


than the number of which they are parts ; 
as 16, whoſe aliquot parts are 3, 4, 2 and 
1, which make but 15. 
Plane NUMBER, is ſuch as ariſes 6580 
= multiplication of two numbers; as 
6, which is the product of 3 multiplied 


Square NUMBER, is the product of any 
number multiplied by itſelf, as ꝙ made by the | 


Je 
Cubic NUMBER, is the product of a ſuste | 


number multiplied by its root, as 9 multi. | 


plied by its root 3, makes 27. 4 
Polygonous NUMBERS, are the RG 
unity. 


Theſe, where the difference is 1. are called 


where 3, pentagonal numbers; where 4, bexa- 
gonal numbers; where 5, beptagonal numbers, 


Pyramidal NUMBERS, the ſums of poly- 
ner as the polygons themſelves, are gathered 


out of arithmetical progreſſions, are called 
firſ# pyramidal numbers. 


Second Pyramidals, are the ſums of the | 


firſt pyramidals. 

Third Pyramidals, are the ſums of the ſe- 
cond pyramidals. 

Triangular pyramidal NUMBERS, 7 are 
ſuch as ariſe out of triangular numbers. 

Fir pentagonal pyramidal NUMBERS, 
are ſuch as ariſe out of pentagons.. 

NUMBERS (in Poerry, Oratory, &c.) are 
certain -meaſures, proportions or cadences, 
which render a verſe period, and air agreeable 
to the ear. 

Similar por NUMBERS, are ſuch num- 
bers which may be ranged into the form of 
fimilar reQtangles, that is, into rectangles 
whoſe ſides are proportional; ſuch are 12 and 
48, for the ſides of 12 are 6 and 2 (as in fi- 


thgrefors thoke numbers are ſimilat, 


6 
of of pas Wo” we « 7 
1'2 . a 


; 12 
| 2 0 0 0 ol * 7 0 . 0 * | 
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Spherical NUMBER 2 (with Arithmet,) 
Circular NUMBER are ſuch numbers 


whoſe powers end in the roots themſelves, as 
the numbers 5 and 6, all the powers end in 
5 and 6; ſo the ſquare of 5is 25, the cube 
12 5, the quadrato cube is 62 5; ſo the ſquare 


of 6 is 36, the cube 216, the quadrato cube 


1296. 


NUIMERAL Algebra, is that wherein 


numbers are made uſe of inſtead of letters of | 
the alphabet. 


Cardinal NUMERALS (with Grammarians) 


are thoſe that expreſs the number of thivgt, 


as one, two, three, four, five, 8c. 5 
Ordinal NUMERARLS, are ſuch as flow | 


the order or rank, as firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 


fifth, &. 
NUMERA!TION (in Arithmetick) is that 


| part that comprehends all manner of operation 5 


by numbers. 

NUMERICAL (numerus, L.) 1. Nume- 
ral, denoting number, pertaining to num- 
bers. | 

The numerical characters are helps to the 
memory, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas 


about which the Spas, 15 made, 


Locke. 


2. The ſame; not only in kind or. Tpecies, 
but number. 


Contemplate upon „ aſtonithing wor kes, 
particularly in the reſurtection and reparation 
of the ſame numerical body, by a re- union of 
all the ſeparate parts. South, 

NU MERICALLY, reſpecting ſameneſs in 
number. 

I muſt think it improbable, that the ſul - 
phur of antimony would be but numerically 


different from the diſtil! ed butter or oil of 
06... Bape... | | 


Cee NUMERIST 


9 25 
NU'MERABLENESS (of zumerabilis, L. } 
capableneſs of being numbered. | 


— 


NU 
NUMERIST, one that deals in numbers. 
We cannot aſſign a reſpective fatality unto. 
each which is concordant to the doctrine of 
the numeriſts, Brown, 


being numerous. | | | 
Of aſſertion, if numeroſity of aſſerters were 


herein as an unqueſtionable truth, 
: . Brown's Fulg. Errors, 
2. Harmony, numerous flow, 


ing of many, not few, many. 
Queen Elizabeth was not ſo much obſerved 
for having a numerous, as a wiſe council. 

. | Die. 
 NUMI'SMATOGRAPHTA (of ww'owa, 
and yeapn, Gr. deſcription) the deſcription 


and knowlege of ancient medals and coins. 


NUN, a bird caſled a titmouſe. 
deaariton, Zo. | 
NUNCIATURE, the office of a nun- 
cles: 8 | 
_ NU'NCUPATIVE (with Schoolmen) a 
term uſed to expreſs ſomething that is nomi- 
nal only; or that has no exiſtence but in 
Name. | 5 3 
NUN DINA (among the Romans) a god- 
deſs, who, as they believed, pre ſided over 
the purifications or luſtrations of children, 
which ſome derive from nanus, L. 9. becauſe 
the male infants were not purified till the gth 
day; but the females on the 8th, 
___ NUNI!DINZE (qu. novendinæ, of nunc dies 
nona, i. e. now the gth day) a market which 
was kept every oth day at Rome, to which the 


alſo to get intelligence of what laws were 


. made. þ 


__ NUNS, religious women who make a pro- 
feſſion of a contempt of the world and chaſ- 
© RE et SIE AIE TE 


any vow not to marry: however, it was 
thought ſeandalous, and a mark of inconſtan- 
cy, if they did matry after they had made a 
profeſſion. = 5 

Nunneries were not built before the time 
of Conſtantine the emperor; notwithſtanding 
there were then many of theſe religious 
maids; but they lived at home with their 
parents. | 8 | 


nuns at their admiſſion were wont to offer 
their hair to the abbelſs ; becauſe it was not 
 Yawfal for them to waſh or anoint their 


I There are in the Romiſh church nuns of 
ſeveral orders, as of St. Bennet, St. Clara, 
St. Bridget, St. Catharine, _ 

The nuns of St. Bennet, took their origi- 


NUMEROUS, containing many, confiſt- 


k. 


NUMEROSITY, number, the ſtate of 


a ſufficient demonſtration, we might fit down | 


NUNCIA'TION, a ſhewiag, a report, a | 


In ancient times they were not obliged by | 


In the monaſteries of Egypt and Syria, | 


Heads 3 therefore to keep their heads the | 
dleaner from vermin, their hair was cut off. 


>_< 


minick, 
nothing but water, and to have eaten only 


Theſe were not allowed to ſtand godmothery 
at baptiſm, nor to go abroad, except accom- 
panied by ſome ancient grave matron: they 
ſpent their time in meditation, prayer and 
ſinging, and were obliged to the obſervation 
of the canonical hours, They were not to 
ſpeak with any man except in publick and 
before witneſſes ; if any one proved unchaſte 
after three whippings, ſhe was fed with bread 


and water in priſon for a year. 


Nuns of St. Clara, ſo called from their 
foundreſs Clara of Aſixe, who lived in a cot- 


tage 42 years, afflicting her body with various 
kinds of auſterities, wearing the briſtly ſide 


of a hog's ſkin next to her body, went bare- 


footed, and lay on the bare ground. Her 


rules were the ſame as thoſe of the Franciſ- 


cans. 


Nuns of St. Bridger, took their name of 


one Bridget, a princeſs of Sweden, about the 


year 1360. Her rule was the ſame as that 
of St. Baſil, And they as well as the monks 


were to wear grey cloaks, and coats with a 
red croſs upon them. ,. 


They were forbid to have any thing pro- 
perly their own, to touch money; and to 
lie upon ſtraw. They were not to admit of 


conference with a man, except at a window, 
and were perſuaded to believe that ſhe who 
never opened her window, ſhould be moſt re- 


warded in Heaven. | | 
Theſe nuns were to be married by a biſhop 


to Chriſt by a ring, who alſo inveſted her with 


her nun's habit at the altar: their coffins 
were carried by four ſiſters, ſprinkling duſt on 


it into the convent. Theſe nuns were chiefly 
| in Sweden. But this order was at Richmond 
people reſorted, not only to buy and fell, but | | 


in Surry in the year 1414. DO | 
_ Nuns of St. Catharine, took their name 
of Catharine of Sena, in Tuſcany, in the 
year 1455, and followed the rules of St. Do- 
This faint is faid to have drank 


bread and-raw herbs ; ſcarce ſlept an hour in 
two days, chaſtiz'd herſelf with an iron chain 


for an hour and a half at a time, till ſhe was 


all bloody, three times a day. The nuns 


wear a white garment, and ever it a black 


veil. : 


NUR'SERY, a college of young perſons 
deſigned for the miniſtry or priefthood. _ 


 . NU'SANCE (nuiſance, F.) annoyance. 
NUSANCE, a writ which lies for one 


that has been guilty of a nuſance or annoy< | 
ance in raifing a wall, ſtopping of water, oc 
any unlawful act in his own ground, or elſe- 


where, to the damage of his neighbour. 
NUT (with Aratomiſts) the top of a man's 
d % 


yard. © SOT 8 | 
NUTA'TION (with Afronomers) a kind 


of trepidation or tremulous motion of the 


axis of the.earth, whereby in each annual re- 
volution it is twice inclined to the ecliptick, 


| nal from Scbolaftice, filter to Sd. Bennet. and as often returns to its former poſition, 


NU MEC, 


N U 


NUTMEO, a ſort of ſpice aromatick-nut, 


the product of ſome place in Eaſt- India. 
Theſe nuts grow incloſed in three different 
covers; the firſt of which is thin and of a 
yellowiſh red, this is called mace ; this is ſur- 
rounded by the ſhe} which is a hard, thin, 
blackiſh cover, under or within which is a 
greeniſh film, within which is the nut call- 
ed the nurmeg, which is the kernel or fruit. 
The whole commeree of nutmegs is in the 
Hands of the Dutch Eaft-India company. 
NUTRIMENT (nutrimentum, L.) that 
which feeds or nouriſhes, food, aliment. 
The ftomach returns what it has received, 


in ſtrength and nutriment, diffuſed into all the 


parts of the body. South, 
Does not the body thrive and grow, 
By food of twenty years ago? 
And is not virtue in mankind | 
The nutriment that feeds the mind? 
5 | __ Swoift's Miſcel 
 NUTRIMENTAL, having 
of food, alimental. : 
By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrgnen- 
tal, for this oil is extracted by animal digeſ- 
tion, as an emulfion. Arbutbnot. 
NUTRITION {from nutritio, nutrio, L. 
autrition, F.) the act or quality of nouriſh- 
ing, ſupporting ſtrength, or encreafing growth. 
Neu parts are added to our ſubſtance, to 


ſupply our continual decayings, nor can we 


give a certain account, how the aliment is 

ſo prepared for nutrition, or by what me- 
chaniſm it is ſo regular diſtributed. 

| | Glanville Scepſ. e. iii. 


The obſtruction of the glands of the meſen - 


tery is a great impediment to nutrition; for 
the lymph in thoſe glands is a neceſſary con- 


ſtituent of the aliment, before it mixeth with 


_ the bloed. Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 


NUTRITION (in Pharmacy) a kind of 


preparation, confiſting in the gradual mixture 
of liquors of different natures, by ſtirring 
them together till they have acquired a thick 
conſiſtence. 3; | 
NUTRITION (with Phyfictans) a natural 


Increaſe, whereby that of any bodily ſubſtance . 


that is in continual decay, is repaired by con- 
venient nouriſhment. . 
NUTRITIOUSNESS (nutritius, L.) nou- 


the qualities 


marble of curious colours; 


ſurrounded the place, fell 


N 1 


are in the eggs, or after they have under - 
gone an apparent transformation, or the firſt 
change of Eruca, palmer worm, or maggot, 
in ſuch inſects as undergo a transformation; 
or it is rather the growth or increaſe of the 
Eruca, whereby the figure of the ſucceeding 
animal is beginning to be expreſſed, by the 
explication of its members, which before lay 
involved up in the Eruca (as a plant is in its 
ſeed.) So that Nympha is only the animal 
under that imperfe& form. It is ſometimes 
called Chryſalis, ſometimes Aurelia, and by 
others Necydalus. * | 
NY/MPHZE (with Anatomiſts) ſmall, ſoft 
pieces of fleſh proceeding from the juncture of 
the Os Pubis in the neck of the womb; ſo. 
called, becaufe they are placed near the paſ- 
ſage where the water iſſues out of the blad- 


der, L. | | 


NYMPHA (with Anatomiſts) a hollowneſs 
or void ſpace in the nether lip, L. OE. 

NYMPHAZE. (in Rome) certain baths or 
grotto's ſacred to the nymphs, from thoſe _ 
ſtatues which adorned them, or from the 
waters and fountains which they afforded, they 
were ſo called. They were in number twelve, 
and were retreats of pleaſure, adorned with 
grotto's, fountains and ſtatues of the nymphs, 
Se. They were ſquare marble buildings, in- 
to which there was but one door ; where were 
ſteps that led down to grotto's, paved with 


beautified with ſhell-work, and a ſtream which 
from a fountain at 


the end of the grotto. ; 
NVYMPHAE TUM (wupaio, Gr.) a pub- 


lick hall or building among the ancients, rich- 


ly furniſhed and adorned for publick banquet- 


ting; where thoſe who wanted conveniences _ 
at home held their marriage feaſts. 


'NYMPHOMANVA (of wen, the Nym- 
phe, and ware, Gr, madneſs) the Furor 


uterinus, a diſtemper which provokes wo- 


men to tranſgreſs the bounds of common mo- 
deſty without reſtraint, _ T3” 
 NYMPHOTOMLTA, (wzaporoque, Gr.) 
a cutting off the Nympbæ in women, which 
in ſome ſometimes bunching out, hingers the 
Cortus, or makes it difficult. 555 | 


the walls were 
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ring ny: oo: | 
To NUZ/ZLE, to hide the head in a 
warm ſoft place, as a young child does in its 
nurſe's boſom. _ 3 DE. 
NYCTALOPTA (wurazoria, of vir; | 

| &Ayog wi, Gr.) a diſeaſe in the eyes, Which 


Py Roman; Oo, Italick O 0, Eng. 
Oo, Sax; are the fourteenth letter in 
order of the alphabet; o, the fifteenth, and 


E 
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is twofold , 1. a dimneſs of fight in the night 


or in dark places, without any defect in the 


light: 2. a dimneſs of fight in the light, 


O w, the 24th of the Greek, and P the ſixth 
of the Hebrew, | 5 
O is alſo uſed as an interjection of abhor - 
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6 and a clear fight in ſhady or dark places, L. | rence, admiration, calling, deriſion, defiriog, 
N NYCTHE!/MERON (»u«S1pegor, Gr.) the | indignation, Ge. e Fl. 
F ſpace of twenty-four hours, an intire night | O, is not ſounded in People, Feopardy, &c. ; | 
7 : ang diy. | | ; O, with the ansients, was a numeral let- 1 

NY!/MPHA (w$1, Gr.) the little ſkin | ter fignifying 1x, e | I 1 
. wherein inſects ars incloſed, both while they |. _ | ; O, with Wi. 
13 5 | [ Cee ol 
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G, with a daſh, ſtood for 1 100 

O (among the ri) ſer at the beginning or 
before the name of a family is a note of digni - 
ty, as O Bryan, O Neal, &c. | 
O (with the Ancients) was put as a hierogly- 
phick or ſymbol of eternity. 


An OAK ( Hieroglyphically ) repreſents | 


ſtrength, virtue, conſtancy ; and alſo length 

of life, as being ſteady, and living longer than 
moſt other trees, SE, 

OAK'EN (acc, Sax. an oak) of or pertain- 
Ing to an oak, a | 


' OAR (oane, Sax.) a long pole with a | 


broad end, by which veſſels are driven in the 

water, the reſiſtance made by water to the oar 

- puſhing on the veſſel. | 18 
The oars were filver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and 

made | 
The water which they beat, to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes, 


Sbateſp. Ful. Ceſar. 


So tow'rds a ſhip the car-finr'd gallies ply, 
Which wanting ſea to ride, or wind to fly, 
Stands but to fall reveng'd. | 


In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſb kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did 
glide, | | 0 
E' er ſharp-kee!'d boats to ſtem the flood 
n. Re „ 
Or fin- like oars did ſpread from either ſide, 
„ 1 „ e 
To OAR, to row. ' o 
He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 
 Andoar'd with labouring arms along the flood. 
wo N 5 Pope. 
OARY, having the form or uſe of ks 
The ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly 
„„ ER | 
Her ſtate with oary feet Milton. 
OARS, a boat for carying paſſengers with 
two men to row it; alſo inſtruments where- 
with boats are rowed, „ 
DO ATEN, of or pertaining to oats, 


OATH (Ath, Sax.) is a ſolemn appeal to 


God, implying that we deſire not his mercy 
and protection any otherwiſe than as the mat- 
ter affirmed is either true or falſe, and tho' 


all profane or falſe ſwearing is ſtrictly forbid, 


by the ſcriptures of both the old and new teſ- 
tament, yet the neceſſity of the occaſion re- 
quires it for the diſcovery of the truth. | 


Legal OA TH, is a ſwearing in open | 


court, before a magiſtrate appointed by au- 


thority to adminſter ſuch oaths; where a a 


perſon is called upon to give evidence, to any 
matter of fact, &c. | "4 
Corporal OATH, is when a perſon in giving 
evidence before ſuch magiſtrates, by laying 
his hand upon ſome part of the ſcripture, and 
kiffing the book; this form being appointed 


by law for coming at the truth, this phraſe | 
being uſed, So beip me God, which is deſign'd 


Denbam's Sint, 91 


— 


— 


* 


to ſignify the perſon ſwearing,” pawne his or 


4 pr 8 | 7 5 4 ” 
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her expectation of God's bleſſing in this life, 
and of eternal ſalvation in the life to come, 
upon the truth he ſwears. 


. 


meal or flower made of oats. ' 


quality. 


OB/DURACY (of obduratus, L.) bardneſs 


of heart, ſtubborneſs, obſtinacy. | 
OBDU'RED (obduratus, L.) hardened, 
Milton, 


ſuch a ſubmiſſive frame of ſpirit, by which a 
man always reſigns and devotes himſelf to the 
diſpoſal of the divine Being ; being ready in 
every condition to .do or ſuffer whatſoever he 
apprehends to be moſt reaſonable and accepta- 
| ble, and by which he may: beſt expreſs his 
love and ſubjection to him. 


a readineſs of mind to do what he enjoins. 
| Paſſive OBEDIENCE to God, is an acquieſ- 


cence of mindin whatſoever he ſhall pleaſe to 


inflict. | | 
OBE'DIENTNESS, (obedientia, L.) obe- 
dient quality, 1 = 
OB'ELISK (c&:ou®», Gr.) a four ſquare 
ſtone, growing ſmaller from the baſis to the 
top, tending in a ſharp point, 
2 pyramid, in that it is made all of one intire 
ſtone or piece, and its baſis is much narrower. 


The Egyptian obeliſks were ſquare pillars, 


raiſed in the form of a pyramid, and engraven 
on every fide with hieroglyphical characters, 
and myſterious ſecrets; underſtood by very 
few beſides their prieſts, who called them the 


| fingers of the ſun, to which planet they 
were commonly didicated ; their compoſition 


was of a ſtone dug near the cataracts of Nile, 
as hard a porphyry, and of divers colours; re- 
preſenting (as they imagined} the four elements. 
The firſt that was erected was by Manuftar, 
king of Egyft, An. Mund. 2604; whoſe 
ſucceſſors erected divers others; but they 


| were moſt of them deſtroyed by Cambyſis, king 
of Perſia, When he conquered Egypt. And 


thoſe that remained were carried by the Ro- 
mans to Alexandria, and from thence to 
Rome, were there are ſome remaining to 


this day; the higheſt were about 140, and 


the loweſt about 15 feet. 


| OBESE'NESS (eeſitas, L.) grofſneſs, 


fatneſs. 


pay ſubmiſſion to, to comply with, from re- 
verence to authority. 
; The will of heav'n . 
Be done in this and all things! I obey. _ 

| S$hakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
I am aſham'd that women are ſo ſimple 
To ſeek. for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and ohey. 


| 


Sbakeſps 
Let 


OAT-MEAL of azen and meale pe, Sax.) | 
OAZ'!'INESS, . ſlimy, muddy, marſhy 


OBEDIENCE (among Divines) conſiſis in 


Aczive OBEDIENCE 20 God, conſiſts in 


It differs from 


To OBEY (obeir, F. obedio, L.) 1. To 


Fu: 
of ato 
party 
cleſiaſ 
before 
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Let not fin reign in your mortal body, that,] the church gate for the uſe of the prieſt. 
you ſhould obey it in the luſts thereof. ' O'BLIGATED (obligatus, L.) obliged, , 

2 Rom. iv. 12, | bound or tied to. | | 

Was the thy god, that her thou didſt obey, Natural OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch as 


Before his voice ? x bind only by virtue of the law of nature, and 

| Milt, Par. Loſt, b. x. | aſſiſted by civil laws and civil power. | 
Africk and Fudia ſhall his pow'r obey, | Civil OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch as are 
He ſhall extend his propagated ſway | ſupported on civil authority alone, and which 


Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way. | conduces a conſtraint, without any principle 
gt | Dryden. | or foundatian of natural equity. 

2. It had formerly ſometimes to before the] Perpetual OBLIGATIONS, are thoſe that 
perſon obeyed, which Addiſon has mentioned | cannot be taken off, as long as the perſon 
as one of Milton's Latiniſms; but it is frequent | exiſts, in whom it adheres. Of this kind are 
in old writers ; when we borrowed the French | the obligations we lie under to God and to- 


word we borrowed the ſyntax, obeiran Roi, | wards our neighbour, 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight. OBLIGATIONS (ſay the Moralifts) lie 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not | only to things poſſible, wherefore promiſes a- 
feel, a | bout impoſſible things are null and void; when 


Vet to their general's voice they ſoon obey'd, | the thing at the time of making the pact 
| The Milton, | appeared poſſible, if it happen by chance the 
OB/JECT, the matter of an art or ſcience, | paCt is diſannulled. | TEN 
or that about which it is employed, the ſame | Connate OBLIGATIONS (with Moralifts) 
zs ſubject, 8 are ſuch as all men fall under by virtue of 
Meterial OBJECT, the thing itſelf which | their being creatures endued with reaſon; as 
is treated or conſidered of. | | ſuch as neceſſarily attend and accompany the 
Formal OBJECT, the manner of conſi- | rational nature, conſidered in that fimple and 
dering it. EO | _ __ | general notion. | 
OBJECT (objetum, L.) any thing placed Adventitious OBLIGATIONS (with Ne- 
to behold, or oppoſed to any of the ſenſes ; | rafts) are ſuch as fall upon men, by the in- 
ſomething apprehended. or preſented to the | tervention of human deeds, not without the 
mind either by ſenſation or by imagination. {| conſent of the parties, either expreſſed, or at 
OB ITECTIVE Line (in Perſpective) is the | leaſt preſumptive. Wt 
| line of an object, from whence the appearance | Mixed OBLIGATION, is one both natural 
Js ſought for in the draught or picture. or civil, which being founded in natural equity, 
| OBJECTUIVELY (Schoo/ Term) a thing | is further confirmed and enforced by civil au- 
is ſaid to exiſt objectively, when it exiſts no | thority. _ 3 
otherwiſe than in being known, or in being | Moral OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch as re- 
an object of the mind. 8 | late only to things or caſes not only poſſible 
_ O'BIT, a funeral ſolemnity or office for | but convenient; as the promiſe of a viſit at a 
the dead, uſually performed in the church, | ftated time, which is not ſuppos d to be binds _ 
while the corps was there before its interment : | ing, if any event happen to hinder the per- 
it is alſo uſed to ſignify an anniverſary office or | formance. | ©: 
maſs held annually in the church of Rowe, | O!BLIGATORINESS, binding, &c. 
on ſome particular day, in commemoration of | quality. 13 85 | 1 85 . 
ſome deceaſed perſon. , OBLIGE'MENT, an obligation, a being 
OBLAT I, ſecular perſons, who reſigned | obliged. | „ De 9 
themſelves and their eſtates to ſome monaſte- | OBLIQUA!/TION (in Catopticks) as Ca- 
ry, and were admitted as lay-brothers. | chetus of Obliquation is a right line, dran 
Sotae have been ſo extravagant as to give | perpendicular to a mirrour, in the point of 
their whole patrimony, and as far as was in | incidence of the reflection of a ray. 1 
their power their whole family too, to the OBLV/QUE Projection (in Mechanicks) is 
uſe and ſervice of the monaſtery, and alſo that where a body is impelled in a line of di- 
obliged their deſcendants to the ſame kind | re&tion, which makes an oblique angle with 
of ſervitude. | > 2 4 che horizontal line, --. | | 
The form of their admittance was, by put» OBLIQUE Percuſſion, is that wherein the 
ting about their necks the bell ropes of the | direction of the ſtriking body is not perpen- 
church, and a few pence on their heads, as a | dicular to the body ſtruck, or is not in line 
mark of ſervitude ; theſe wore habits, but | with its center of gravity. | | 
different from thoſe of the monks. OBLIQUE Aſcenſion (Aftron.) is an arch 
Funeral OBLATIONS, offerings by way | of the equator, intercepted between the firſt 
of atonement for the faults or neglects of the | point of Aries, and that point of equator 
party deceaſed, in paying tithes or other ec- which riſes together with the ſtar, Fe. in 
cleſiaſtical dues z which was the beſt horſe Jed | an oblique ſphere, | | 
before the corps, and delivered at the grave or | OBLIQUE Deſcenfion (Aftronomy) is an 
wane ns | arch 


#4 


dver, overcaſt with clouds. | 
OB'/OLUS (e, , Gr.) a Roman ſilver 


penny, and its quarter a farthing. And in 


arch 6f the equator z intercepted betyeen the 
firſt poirit of Aries, and that point of the 
equator which ſets with a ſtar, Cc, in an 


oblique ſphere., | 

_ OBLI'QUITY athwartneſs, fideway- 

. © OBLI'QUENESS F neſs, crookednefs, 
 Mantingneſs, Eg | 


- OBLiQUITY of the Eeliptict ( Aftronemy) 
is the angle which the ecliptick makes with 
the equator, which is 23 degrees and 29 mi- 
AHutes. | 
 OBLIT'ERATED (ob/iteratus, L.) blotted 
out. | 
OBLIVION, forgetfulneſs, which, by 
naturaliſts is defined to be a lofs of the ideas 
or conceptions of the things once perceived; 
Which happens when they make but a light 
impreſſion upon the brain, F. of L. 8 
OBLIV'IOUSNESS (of oblivioſus, L.) 
forgetfulneſs. | : | 
 OBLONG'NESS (of o3long:5, L. and refs) 
1 form, or the being of the form of a 
lang ſquare, 8 555 à„ 
OBNOX/IOUSNESS (of obnoxius, L.) 
: oaths ſubjectneſs to puniſhment, danger, 


c. N | | 
OBNU'BILATED(obnubilatus, L.) clouded | 


| coin, the 6th part of a denarius or penny, in 
value about five farthings Engliſb; alſo the 
Sth part of an Attick dram; alſo the weight 
of ten grains or half a ſcruple. ” 
_- OBOLUS, is now uſually taken to fignify 
our half-penny ; but in old time it ſignified 
the half noble; the noble was then called a 


like manner denarius fignified the whole coin, 
whether it were angel, royal, &c. and bolus 
its half, and quadrans the fourth part. 

_ _ OBSCENE/NESS, words or actions that 
indicate impurity, unchaſtity, lewdneſs, baw- 
_ &y or ſmuttineſs. 3 „ 
OBSCURE (obſcar, F. obſcurus, L.) 1. 
- Dark, unenlightened, gloomy, hindring fight. 
Whoſo curſeth his father or mother, his 
lamp fhall be put out in obſcure darkneſs. 
Prov. xx. 20. el a | 
Who ſhall temp with wand'ring feet 
The dark unbottom'd infinite abyſs, 
And thro' the palpable obſcure find out 
His uncouth way? 5 


„ Milt. Par. Loft. 

2. Living in the dark : 3. not eaſily intelli - 

gible, abſtruſe, difficult : 4. not noted, not 

obſervable, | | 
obſcure, 


ö 


To OBSCURE ( L.) 1, To dar- 
Ken, to make dark. | | i 
Sudden the thunder blackens all the ſkies, 

And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and sgþſcyre the 


| pole. | Pope. 
2. To make leſs viſible, Nog 
Thinking by this retirement to cbſcure 


And ſeeſt 


; 


| other planets. 


cy and effential ubiquity of his maker; 
| Bron ; vulgar Errors. 
3. To make glorious, beautiful, or illuſtri- 
bY 9 | Wag 
1 thou, vain ſpirit, thy glories are the 
_ fame, | 
not fin obſcures thy godlike frame? 
I know thee now by thy ungrateful pride, 
That ſhows me what thy faded looks did hide, 
| 2 Dryden. 
OBSCU RED (obſcuratus, L. ob ſcuri, F.) 
darkened, cloudy, deprived of brightneſs or 
elearneſs, rendred leſs intelligible, 
OBSECRATION (in nn, A figure 
whereby the orator implores the affiſtance of 
ſome god or man. e 
OBISEOUIES (obfequer, F. of obſeguiun, 
L. i. e. ready to ſervice; becauſe theſe ob- 
ſequies are the laſt devoirs that can be ren - 
dered to the deceaſed) funeral rights and ſo- 
lemnities. | | 5 
| OBSER/VANTNESS (obſervantia, L.) 
regardfulneſs, reſpectfulneſss. 
OBSERVATORY, a building erected and 
accommodated with all ſorts of inſtruments, 
proper for aſtronomical obſervations, for mak. 
ing of proper improvements and regulations 
for the calculation of eclipſes, &c. and find- 
ing the true ſyſtems and motions of the pla- 
nets ; but eſpecially of the moon, whoſe ir- 
regularities require more ö to re- 
any of the 


— 


duce to a compleat ſyſtem than 


There have been for this purpoſe divers 
edifices erected, and furniſhed with proper in- 
ſtruments and artiſts. 

The moſt noted obſervatories in Europe are, 
1. That of Tycho Brabe, a nobleman of 
Denmark, at Uyaineterg, in the ifland of 
Wern ; between the coaſts of Schonen and 
Zealand in the Baltic. N 

2. The obſervatory of Paris, erected by 


| Lezwis XIV. in order for the obſervation of 


the ftars and planets; alſo congelations, re- 
frigerations, indurations, &c. of the air and 
other meteors. This edifice is built in 2 
four ſquare form, fituate exactly anſwering 


Fto the four cardinal points of the world, 
Eat, Weſt, North and South ; the foundation 


being laid 80 foot below the ground, and the 
building carried up as much above it; being thre: 


| ſtories in height, and a terraſs at the top, 


from whence the. whole horizon appears 
Hat. - 5 | | 
The ſtair-caſe of this is alſo a work of 
curioſity, being in the form of a ſcrew ; and 
ſo contrived, that from the bottom there is 
a full fight of the ſtars that paſs the zenith 
of this place; this obſervatory is likewiſe 
very well furniſhed with proper inſtrument? 
and learned men, who have publiſhed ſeveral 
things uſeful in Afronomy, Geography, &c. 
3. The royal obſervatory at Greenics, 
founded by K. Charles II. and attended fo: 
ole great 


- Ainaſelf from God, he infringed the oꝛnniſcien- 


— years by Mr, Flamſcad, wh 


ind uſtij 


Nor deem'd the death ſhe promis d was ſo 


with unſhaken determination. 


OB 


induſtry. and accurate ſkill, have produced [ 


yolumes in Vr on⁰ο . ; | 


' Obſervatories are now grown ſo common, 
that there is ſcarce any univerſity or college 
where the mathematicks are ſtudied, but 
what is furniſhed with obſervatories, tho* not 
ſo noble as thoſe before mentioned. 

There has alſo of late years an. obſervatory 
been erected at Peking in China, by the late | 
emperor, by the interceſſion of the miſſio- 
naries, and has been furniſhed with inſtru- 


mens. ² Q Em | | 
To OBSERVE (ol ſervare, L.) to contem- 
plate or ſtudy; to mark, mind or take no- 
tice of, to heed; to eye, to watch, to ſpy ; 
to have a ſtrict eye over. = ; 
| * © OBSID'IONAL Crown 
(with Heralds) is repreſented 
as in the figure, being a ſort 
of garland made of graſs, which 
was by the Romans given to 
thoſe that had held out a fiege, 
BE or cauſed the enemy to raiſe it, 
by repulſing them or otherwiſe, ry | 
OBSTINATE (obftinarus, L.) ſtubborn, 
contumacious, fixed in reſolution. Abſolute- 


ly uſed it has an ill ſenſe 3 but relatively, it 1 


is neutral. | | 
Her father did not fail to find, 
In all ſhe ſpoke, the greatneſs of her mind; 
Vet thought ſhe was not obſtinate to die, 


nigh, '* Dryden. 
eg, Look on Simo's mate, 
No aſs ſo meek, no aſs ſo obſtinate. 

| ; Peope's Epiſt. 2. 
OBSTINATELV, ſtubbornly, inflexibly, 


A Greek made himſelf their Preys | 
I' impoſe on their belief, and Troy betray ; | 
Fix'd on his aim, and obſtznately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent, 
EO T7 
Inflexible to Ul, and obfiinatcly juſt. _ 
Mga V Addiſon. 
My ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, 
Tho' tempted chaſte, and oo/linately juſt. 


** 


OBSTINATENESS, ſtubbornneſs. 
 OBSTRUC'TIVENESS (of oH, 
7 impeding, or obſtructing, hindering qua- 
ity, ; | 
 OBSTRU7ENCY (in Medicine) the quality 
or diſpoſition of thoſe medicines that condenſe 
the pores of the body; or allay the too rapid 
or ſwift motion of the blood. | | 
OBTUSE'NESS (of obtuſus, L.) blunt- 
neſs, dulneſs of edge. 3 
OBTUSAN/GULARNESS (of obtuſus an- 
galaris, L.) the being obtuſe angled, or the 
having obtuſe angles. „ 
OB/VIOUSNESS (of obvius, L.) eaſineſs 
to be perceived. 5 0 | 
OCCA'SIO (among the Romans) an alle- 


* 


Pope. | 


OC 


nies over the moſt favourable moment for 
ucceſs in any enterprize z- repreſented flark 
naked, with a long lock of hair upon her 
forehead, and bald behind: and alſo ſtanding 
on a wheel, with wings on her feet; and is 


ſaid to turn herſelf very ſwiſtly round; by 


which is intimated, that we ſhould lay hold 


of the preſent opportunity. 


* 


10N, ' 


OCCA'TFOR (among the Romans) a god 


of huſbandry, that preſides oyer harrowing 


the ground, and breaking the clods. 
OCCIDEN'TAL . 7 (of occidentalis, 
OCCIDEN'TALNESS {\ L.) wefterlinefs, 
or the having a weſterly ſituation. 


and is therefore drawn very ſmall or faint, 


is ſerved, | | 
OCCULT Sciences, magick, necromancy, 
the Cabala, &c. cede” 23) | 
OCCULT Cancer, the ſame as primitive 
Cancer. . 8 | | 
OCCULTNESS (of occulius, L.) hidden. 
neſs, concealedneſs, 7 | 
OC'CUPANT (in Common Law) when a 


the life of a third perſon; the leſſee dying, 


he who firſt enters ſhall hold the land as oc- 
_ | cupant, during the life of the third perſon. _ 
OCCUPA'TION (with Rbetoricians) is a 


figure when the orator ſeems to paſs by, to 
be ignorant of, or to be unwilling to declare 


| that which at the ſame time he chiefly inſiſts 


upon. It is alſo called Preterition. 
OCCUPATIONS (in the Statute de Biga- 


mis) purpreſtures, intruſions, uſurpations upon 
the king, by uſing liberties or franchiſes that 
fa perſon is not intitled to. os 

(occurrens, 'L,) meet- 


OCCUR'/RING 
OCCUR'RENT & ing, coming in the 
way, offering or preſenting itſelf. | 1 
 OCHLOCRATIA (of eO, a multi- 
tude, and v2al©-, Gr. power) a form of go- 


* 


O'CHY- HOLE, a remarkable cave in 


where ſeveral wells and ſprings are diſco- 

vered. PE OG: | 
OC'TAGONIAL (of 6zrayavy, Gr.) hav- 

ing eight angles and fides. _ 

'  OCTAN'GULARNESS (of o&#angulus, 

L.) the having eight angles. | 

OCT A'PLA (of .., Gr. eight 


eight columns. fins.” 
OC'TATEUCH ( ., C 
eight firſt books of the O Teflament, from 


Geneſis to the end of Judget N 
fy | Jad „ ocroBER 


2 


OccASIOONALNEss (of accafio, L,) th 
beiog or happening by, or according to occa- 


OCICULT Line (in Geometry) in conſtruct- 
ing a ſcheme, is a line that is only aſſiſting 
or helpful towards the compleating the ſcheme, _ 


or with ſome matter that will rub out again, 
when the purpoſe for which it was intended 


man makes a leaſe to another for the term of 


vernment, wherein the populace has the ſole 
power and adminiſtration, | 


Mendip- Hillsin Somerſetſhire, of a vaſt length; 


fold) a kind of Polygloe bible, conſiſting of 
Gr.) the 
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ſhould meet with different anſwers. 


She and her Polly were too near related. 


— i Py 


with March. 


-"OCTO'BER of 090, eight) is with us the 
* tenth month in the year; but was ſo called 


from being the eighth, beginning the year 


OCTOBER (in Painting, &c.) is repre- 


ſented in a garment of the colour of decay- 
ing flowers and leaves; having his head adorn- 
ed with a garland of leaves of oak, with 
acorns; holding in his right hand a ſcorpion, 


and in his left a baſket of cheſnuts, medlars, | 


ſervices, &c. | 
' OCTOPETA/LOUS (of , L. and t- 


ranken, Gr. a flower leaf) having eight flower 


leaves. 
OC!ITOSTYLE (orocvx©-, Gr.) the face 
of a building containing eight columns. 
OCTU'PLE (o&uplus, or ofuplex,' L.) 
eight fold. : | 8 
OC'ULI-Cancrorum (with Phyſicians) erabs- 
eyes; certain ſtones taken out of the heads 


of river cray- fiſn, L. 


- ODDLY (from udda, Swediſh, odd.) 1. 
Not evenly : 2. ftrangely, particularly, un- 
accountably, uncouthly. 895 
The dreams of ſleeping men are made up 
of the waking man's ideas, tho' for the 
moſt part oddly put together. Locke, 


The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know | 
not; and therefore are fo undetermined in 


our nominal eſſences, which we make our- 
ſelves, that if ſeveral men were to be aſked 
concerning ſome oddly-ſhaped fetus, whether 
it were a man or no? it is paſt doubt, one 


As maſters in the clare obſcure, 
With various light your eyes allure : 

A flaming yellow here they ſpread ; 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 
Vet from theſe colours oddly mix d 
Vor fight upon the whole is fix d. 
8 . „„ 
Foſſils are very oddly and elegantly ſhaded, 
according to the modification of their con- 


ſtituent ſalts, or the cavities they are formed 


in. Bentley's Sermons. | | 
Her awkward Love indeed was oddly fated ; 


| Prior. 
OD'NESS (of oed, Teut.) unevenneſs in 
number; alſo ſingularneſs, or unuſualneſs in 
manner or form. . | 
+ The ODE (among the Ancients) ſignified a 


ſong or poetical compoſition, fit for ſinging, 


which was uſually performed with the voice 
and lyre together. The matter of it was to 
the honour of ſome hero or great man. 


The diftinguiſhing character of this ſort 


of poetry is ſweetneſs, the poetendeayouring 
to ſooth his auditors or readers by the variety 
of .the verfe, and the delicacy of the words, 
the beauty of the numbers, and, a choice of 
ſuch things as are moſt beautiful in them- 
ſelves, for the ſubje& of his deſcription. 


+ The ode is not always confined to what is 


I 


Locke, 43 5 


* 1 K* 


great and ſublime, it deſcends ſometimes to 


gallantry and pleaſure. Theſe are commonly 


| called Anacreonticti, and in Engliſh are ge- 


nerally .confined to ſeven ſyllables, or eight 
at moſt ; but the ſeven feet meaſure is the 
ſofteſt. | 10 

ODE'UM (with the Ancients) a kind of 
muſick theatre; a place for rehearſal and 
practice before the actors and muſicians ap- 
peared to perform their part in the great 
theatre. 9 5 FG 

ODIOUS (aden, F. odioſus, L.) 1. Hate . 
ful, deteſtable, abominable. . 

Forever all goodneſs will be moſt charming; 


| forever all wickedneſs will be moſt odious. 


Hatred is the paſſion of defence, and there 
is a kind of hoſtility included in its very eſ- 
ſence, But, then, if there could have been 
hatred in the world, when there was ſcarce 
any thing odious, it would have ated within the 
compaſs of its proper object. | 

| South's Sermons, 


[Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, deluded the Latian prince; 


Expel from Italy that odious name, 


The ſeventh from thee, 
The only righteous in a world perverſe, 
And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet 
With foes, for daring ſingle to be juſt, 


And utter odious truth, that God would | 


„„ ee | 
To judge them with his faints. | 
| . *. Par. Lofts 
ODIOUSLY, hatefully, abominably, 


| Had thy love till odiouſly-pretended, 


Been, as it ought, ſincere; it would have 
taught thee F 


| Far other reas*'rings. © Milton's Agoniſies, 


 O'DIOUSNES (of odioſus,) hatefulneſs, 
ab„% A ↄ HS. 
ODONTAL'GICE (of *OJorraayia, Gr.) 
pertaining to the tooth-ache, | 
 ODORIF'EROUSNESS (of odoriſerus, L.) 
ſweet ſmellingneſs. | 5 
ODYS'SE (Yvrotia, Gr.) an epick poem 


of Homer's, wherein he relates the adventures 


that befel Ulyſſes in his return from the ſiege 
of Troy. | 1 
OECONOM ICA (3muomourny, Gr.) a part 


9 of mora! philoſephy, which treats concern- 


ing the management of the paſſions. HEN 
F OECON'/OMY (G:ovouin, of *oix©», an 
houſe, and vixuw, Gr. to diſtribute) good order, 
diſpoſition, method, contrivance, conſtitution, 
harmony, good management or regularity in 
the affairs of a family, way of living, &c. 
OECONOMY (with Architefs) that me- 
thod that has regard to the expences and the 
quality of the materials. ey 2 
Arimal OECONOMY, the firſt branch of 
the theory of phyfick, or that which explains 


the parts of a human body, their ſtructure 


4 


and uſe ; the nature aud cauſes of life and 


| health, 


g. K 2 M essen Lees eee 


2. Expoſed to hate: 3. cauſing hate, inſidious, 


>, wp 


2 


2, 


Health, and che effects or phanomena ariſing 


from them. 3 | 
Legal OECONOMY : the legal diſpen- 
Fei QECONOMY S ſation or man- 


ver in which God was pleaſed to guide and 


govern the people of the Jerus under Meſes's 
adminiſtration; including not only the politi- 


cal and ceremonial laws, but alſo the moral 


WO LS | 
ee OECONOMY, the evangelical 
diſpenſation is oppoſed to the legal one, and 
comprehends all that relates to the covenant 
of grace that God has made with men through 
Feſas Cbriſt. 115 


_ © QESOPHAG/E us ('aropzyn©-, Gr.) the 
 Spinfer Gule ; a continuation of the muſcle | 


called Pterigopbaringæus, ariſing from each 
ſide of the ſcutiform cartilage, and like it 
paſſes to a middle line on the back part of 
OEUFS (in Arcebitect.) the ovals or orna- 
A 
' OFFERTORY (fertorium, L.) a place 
in a church, where the offerings or gifts of the 
people were kept; alſo in the church of Rome 
an anthem ſung or played on the organ, at 
the time the people are making an offering. 


An OFFICE found (in Lap) ſignifies a thing 


found by inquiſition, ex officio. 


OFFICE (in Eebicks) duty, or that which | 


virtue and right reaſon directs mankind to do. 


OFFICE (in a Civil Senſe) is the mutual | 


Aid and aſſiſtance which mankind owe to one 


another; alſo a particular charge or truſt, 
whereby a man is authorized to do ſomething. 


OFFICE, a place or apartment appointed 


for officers to attend in, for the diſcharge of 


their reſpective employ ments cr office. 

Caſual OFFICES, are ſuch as are given 
for life by patent, commiſſion, &c. and which 
become vacant by the officer s death, - 

OFFICES (with Arcbitect.) all thoſe lodges 
and apartments ſerving for the neceſſary ſer- 
vices and occaſions of a palace or great houſe. 
_ OFFIGERS of Policy, are thoſe in whom 


the government and direction of affairs of a | 


28 are inveſted, as mayors, ſheriffs, 
Ee, 30 18 . 

OFFICERS of Fuftice, are thoſe who are 
charged with the adminiſtration of juſtice and 
equity in the courts. 1 e345, 
Royal OFFICERS, are ſuch. as adminiſter 
Juſtice in the-king's name. | | 

Flag QFFICERS, are admirals, vice-ad- 
mirals and rear-admirals. 5 | 

General QFFICERS (in an Army) the cap- 
tain-general, lieutenant-general, major- gene- 
ral, brigadier-general, quarter-maſter- gene- 
ral, and adjutant-general. 5 | 
Field OFFICERS, the colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, and major. 

Subaltern OFFICERS, lieutenants, cor- 
nets, enſigns, ſerjeants, corparals, 

Staff OFFICE RS (in Military Afairs) | 
_ quanter-maſter, ſerjeants, corporals, Tc. 


| 2 


— 


of w hich the arches are diagonal. 


8 * N 


Sta OFFICERS (at care) are ſech as 


bear a white ſtaff in the king's preſence, and 


at other times going abroad, have a white ſta 


borne before them by a footman bare - head- 
ed, as lord ſteward, lord chamberlain, lord 
treaſurer. | | 1 
OFFICIAL'TY, the court or juriſdic- 
tion, whereof the official is head. | 
OFFI'CINAL (in Pharmacy) a term uſed of 
ſuch medicines as a college of phyſicians re- 
quires to be conſtantly kept in apothecaries 
ſhops, ready to be made up in extemporaneous 
preſcriptions. | | 
OFFICIOUS (offcicux, F. officioſus, L. 
kind, doing good 5 729 0 | 
Yet, not to earth are thoſe bright lumina- 
ries officious ; but to thee, earth's habitant, 
: ; | Milt. Par. Left. 
2. Importunely forward. | & 
| Cato, perhaps 
I'm too officious, but my forward cares 
Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much value. 
OFFICIOUSLY, importunately forward. 
The moſt corrupt are moſt obſequious growng 


And thoſe they ſcorned, officioufly they own. 


CLE Dryden, 
Flatt' ring crouds efficiouſly appear, 
To give themſelves, not you, an happy year, 
: | Dryden. 
2, Kindly, with unaſked kindneſs. 
Let thy goats officiouſly be nurſt, 
And led to living ſtreams to quench their 
- . eſt. © Dryden. #5: | 
OFFICIOUSNESS, forwardneſs of civili- 
ty, or reſpect, or endeavour, commonly in 
an ill ſenſe, on : MOLLY . 
The ſhips ſtands for the OFFING (See 
is ſaid of a ſhip ſeen from ſhore ſailing 
out to ſeaward, bY 3 
The Ship is in the OFFING (Sea phraſe) 
means that ſhe has the ſhore near her, and 
having another a good way without her to- 
wards the ſea, | 1 
OF F-. S COW RING (of oy, Sax. and 
Scheuren, Teut.) the refuſe, or good for no- 
thing parts of any thing. - | 
OFF'SPRING (op-rppiing, Sax.) that 
which proceeds from any perſon or thing, as 
children, fralk, , ̃·˙ .,, ˙ 
OFT'ENNESS (o prenneppe, Sax.) free 
quentneſs. e 5 
OFT'EN- Times (of apz and zima, Sax.) 
frequently. | 5 ; 
OFF-WARD (Sea term) ſignifies contrary 
to the ſhore. | | 
OGEE 2 (with Arch:ite&s) a wreath, 
 OGI'VE circle, or round: band; a 
member of a moulding, that conſiſts of a 
round and a hollow; alſo an arch or branch 
of a Gotbick vault, which, inſtead of being 
circular, paſſes diagonally from one angle to 
another, and forms a croſs between the other 
arches, which makes the ſide of the ſquare, 


To 


DA 


by accidents that happen at home. 


the dreſſing or pruning their feathers. 


OT. 


L.) .to look hard at; but commonly uſed for | concoRed. 
to look at amorouſly. "4 2. ancient, not modern. 


O'GRESSES. See Pellets. 


o 


To O'GLE (prob. of oel, F. or aculus, when it is od z for that the Joe is bete / 


erer ; Nat. Hi fr 
The Genoeſe are cunning, indyFriove, and 


OIKOSCOPY . (otx0T%oTIA,. of 012 ©», an cbr to hardſhip; which was likewiſe the 
houſe, and oxoricw, Gr. to view) divination character of the Old hon ahem” m2; £0 


OIL (oleum, L. Xa, Gr.) is the expreſſed 
juice of olives, almonds, linſeed, nuts, &c. 
a liquid, fat, unctuous inſſammeable ſub- 


for eating, drinking or burning in lamps, Sc. 
or for painting, @c, 

Fiſh OIL, an unctuous matter extracted 
from or boiled out of large fiſhes; ſuch as 


whales, @c. uſed by curriers, leather-dreſſers,, 
ſoap-makers, &c, 
OlLINESS (of olkum, L, ele, Sax.) oily K 


nature. 
Virgin Oll,, oil of olives, nuts, c. freſh 
gathered, without being heated, too much 
preſſed, &c. 

Granulated OIL, is that fixed in little 
.grains, which of oil of olives is moſt eſteemed, 
. OIL Bag, a veſſel in birds, full of an unc- 
tuous ſubſtance, ſecreted by one and ſome- 
times by two glands, for that purpoſe, diſ- 
. poſed among the feathers, which being preſſed 
dy the bill or head, emits an oily matter for 


OKER, a yellow, dry, fat, ſoft, foſſil 
earth or ſemi - metal, found ſometimes in cop - 
per, lead and filver mines, and ſometimes in a 
bed or mine alone by itſelf; it is uſed ſome - 
times as a proper flux for metals, when they 
are too harſh or brittle z but 1 its principal uſe is 
in painting. 
Red OK ER is made of the yellow, by cal- | 
cining it in the fire, till it becomes red. 
Oker ſeems to be always impregnated wich 
iron, and is generally what gives the chaly- | 
beal ſprings their medicinal virtues, as may be | 
ſeen by letting them ſtand ſometimes, when 
the cker may be found at the bottom. | 
OST ER-Ceſ, the herb en, 
OISTER- Green, an herb, 


OLD (eald, Sax. alt, German) 55 Pa | 


the middle part of life, not young. 
To old age fince you yourſel! aſpire, 
Let not old age diſgrace my high deſire. 
| * Sidney. 
2. Of long continuance; begun long ago. 
When Gardiner was tent over as embaſſador 
into France, with great pomp, he ſaid unto 
an old acquaintance of his that came to take 
his leave of him, now Iam in my gloria patri. 
Yea, ſaid his friend, and I hope, et nunc et 
ſemper. Or, replied the biſhop, if it pleaſe the 
king my maſter, ſicut erat in Principio, a poor 
ſcholar of tes, again. 
Cambden' $ 3 
3. Not new. 
The vine beaveth more grapes when it 3s 


Aaddiſon on h 
5. of any ſpecified duration. | 
How old art thou? not ſo young, Sir, to 


love a woman for ſinging; nor ſo old to doat on 
ſtance, which is procured after various man- her for any thing. 


ners, and ſerves for various purpoſes; either | forty-eight, Shakeſp, King Lear. 


I have years oh my back 


OLD'NESS (ealvny pe, Sax.) vvanced- | 


neſs in age, antiqueneſs, ſtaleneſs, wornneſs. 


OLD'ER. (of ealꝰo 


„ Sax.) more aged. 
OLDISH (ealvi 


, Sax.) ſomething old. 


nature, 
OLI'BANUM (of 3, and 18250, Gr.) 
male incenſe, ſweet-ſcented gum or-rofin, that 
runs in white'or yellowiſh drops out of ſeveral 
ſmall trees, at the foot of mount ren | 
e, 

OL'IVES, the fruit of the olive: tree, of 
which there are two ſorts, the cultivated and 
the wild, the firſt of which is: moſt eſteemed. 
The tree grows of a moderate height; its trunk 
is knotty, the bark ſmooth, of an aſh colour; 


the wood ſolid and of a yellowiſh colour; the 


leaves are longiſh, reſembling' thoſe of the 

willow, of a darkiſh green on the upper fide, | 
and white on the under. 

Theſe trees put out white flowers in bunches 


four parts; to the flower ſucceeds the fruit, 
which is of an oval form; is firſt green, then 
pale, and when it is quite ripe becomes black, 
This fruit being pickled is much eſteemed, 

A hard flone is incloſed in the pulp of it, 
full of longiſh ſeeds; from this fruit three 
ſorts of oil is preſſed ; the firſt and pureſt is 
what is commonly call'd olive or ſallad oi}; 


the third worſe, and fit olly. for lamps and 
other inferior uſes. | 
An OLIVE-Tree, (Hieroglypbically) repre- 
ſents fruitfulneſs, peace, concord, obedience 


and meekneſs. 1 
| A garland of OLIVE, was by the Greeks 
given to thoſe who came off victorious at the 
Olympick games, obſerved in honour of Ju- 


piter, at the foot of mount Olympus. 


Games) a period of time of four years, anci- 
ently a common method of computing time 
among the Greeks, and principally from the 
27th olympiad, in which Chorebus was vic- 
tor, which was 108 years before the firſt in- 


 olympick games was kept. 


made uſe of this method ; but was followed 


young ; but grapes that make better wine 


afterwards by Eratitbene and Polybius ; 5 
te 


wit 


OLEO'SITV (of ole, L.) oilineſo, ny | 


in the month of June, the flowers are mono- 
petalous, widening upwards, and dividing into 


the ſecond is not ſo good either in taſte or mel, | 


OLY M'PIAD (ſo call'd from the Olympic 1 


ſtitution by Ipbitus; before an exact regiſter of 
thoſe who bore away the prize at the publicæx 


Timæus is reckoned the firſt hiſtorian, Who 


t 


made by Phidias, which was accounted one 
of the wonders of the world. / 


of gold and ivory, with a crown on his head 
made of olive branches; holding in his right 
hand the image of victory, made of ivory, 


The throne was embelliſhed with ivory, 
ebony, gold, precious ſtones, and a multitude 


throne, on the one fide the figures of ſphinxes, 
carrying off ſome Theban youths, and on the 


arrows; between the feet of the throne The- 


 Theſeus's combat with the Amazons, 
unknoaun God, like that at Al bens. 


m. ſts of Vicenxa in Italy. 


querors were very highly honoured, not only 


* 


OL 


fore whoſe times the Greek hiſtorians only 


related the facts, without preciſely determin- 


OLYMPIAN Jupiter, a title given him 
from the city Olympia, in Elis in Peloponneſus, 
where he had a temple of an admirable ſtruc- 
ture; which was not only famous for the vaſt 
treaſures that belonged to it, but on account 
of the oracles that were given, and for the 
olympick games being celebrated near it; but 
was moſt famous for the ſtatue of Jupiter 


This ſtatue was made fitting upon a throne 


crowned with a crown of maſſy gold upon 
its head dreſs 3 and in his left hand a ſceptre 
made of a mixture of all ſorts of metals, 
with an eagle at the top of it. 995 | 

His ſhoes 'and ſtockings were of gold, and 
the drapery of the ſame, adorned with the 
figures of animals and flower de Lis's. 


of emboſs'd figures; at the foot or pedeſtals of 
the throne were four victories, and two others 
at the feet of the ſtatue. e 


At the two feet on the foreſide of the 


other the figures of NViobe's children, who 
were ſhot to death by Apollo and Diana, with 


ſeus, and the reſt of the heroes, who accom- 
panied Hercules to the Amazonian war, and 
ſeveral wreſtlers, | „„ 
All the place about the throne was adorned 
with pictures, repreſenting the labours of 
Hercules, &c. on the upper part on one fide 
the throne the Graces, and on the other the 
Hours; on the foot-ſtool golden lions, and 


| In the temple there was alſo an altar to rhe 
Gli OLYMPICI, the title of the acade- 
OLY M'PICK Games, were celebrated in 


the province of Elis, near the city Piſa, on 
the banks of the river Alpheus, near the 


temple of Jupiter, every 4 years; at which | 


were preſent a vaſt concoui ſe of people from 
all parts. | 
Theſe games conſiſted of running, Jeaping, 
and other manly exerciſes inſtituted in honour 
of Hercules; and thoſe who came off con- 


by the common people, but by the ſtate. 
OLY MPII , among the Athenians) a name 
tiven to their 12 gods, to whom they had 
dedicated a very magnificent altar; w:z. 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vulcan, 


OM e 
It is related that Alexander the Great, after 
his conqueſt of Perſia, deſired to have his 
ſtatue received among the number of theſe 
deities, and ſet upon the ſame altar; which 
is _ to have been by the Greeks comply'd 
with. | 
OLYMPION/CES ('*\ujpariolxn;, Gr.) 
the victors or conquerors at the -olympick 
games. They were crowned with garlands 
of olive branches, carried home -in chariots, 
with a numerous attendance, and the wall 
of the city was broken down, and they drove 
in thro? the breach; they were alſo preſented 
with very rich preſents, and treated with ſuch 
extravagant expence and reſpect, that the 
Athenians finding it burthenſome, Solon pro- 
cured a law to be made to leſſen the expences, 
which determined the reward to be 800 
Drachmæ, or about 13 pounds ſterling ; but 
this law was not long lived, for ſoon after 
they were entertained in the Prytangum, or 
the publick hall; and thoſe who had gain'd 3 


| crowns at theſe games, were endowed with ſeve- 


ral privileges and exemptions,they were excuſed 
from paying taxes of any kind, or ſerving any 
troubleſome office. At Sparta they had a parti- 
cular place appointed them in the army, and 


were placed as a guard to the king's perſon, 


They had likewiſe the privilege of ſanftu. 
ary, and a coat with flowers embroidered on 
it todiſtinguiſh them. And the generals of 
armies were frequently choſen out of theſe 
Olympriomets- on -- : | 

It was alſo uſual to carve the names 
of theſe victors, and the hiſtories of their 
ſucceſſes on marble pillars, and were at laſt 


ſo extravagant, as ſometimes to deify them 


while living. | 1 | 
OLYM'PICK Fire, the fire arifing from 
the ſun's rays, collected in a burning glaſs, 
OLYMIPUS, a mountain in Theſſaly, of 


| ſo great a height, that it ſeems to tranſcend 


the clouds, and was therefore frequently by | 


the poets feigned to be heaven itſelf, 


OLY MPIONI'CI, conquerors at the O- 


| lympick games. 


OMAN, a certain deity of the Perſians, 
whom the Magi worſhipped daily for an hour, 
ſinging hyms of praiſe to him, with their tur- 
bants on their heads, and vervein in their 
hands. . . | 

OMBIAS'SES, prieſts and doctors of the 


Pagan religion, in the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
much the ſame as thoſe they call Marabouts 


at Cape Verde. See Marabouts, there are 
ſevera! ſets of them. | | 

OM'INOUSNESS {of ominoſrs, L.) fore- 
bodingneſt, either of good or bad. Es 

OMNE (among ws, ard or eohole in 
Engliſh, is ſuch a vbole, whoſe parts are 
termed ſubjective or inferior; becauſe this 
zobole is a common term, and its parts are 
compar'd within its extent. Thus the word 


Apolb, Juno, Viſtas, Minerwa, Ceres, Diana | Animal is the omne or 3obole, and the inferiors wk 


and Venus. 


of it are Man or Beaſt, which are compriz d 
N 


vd d 2 weithin 


OM 
| 5 
within its extent, and are its ſubjective parts. 
OMNIF/E ROUSNESS (of omnifer, L.) 
all producing quality. 
OMNIFICKRNESS (of omnia fuciens, L.) 
quality, @c.. that does or effects all things. 
OMNIFORM'/ITY (of omniformis, L.) 
the being of all manner of ſhapes. 
 OMNIPA'RIENT (omnipariens, L.) bear- 
ing or bringing forth all things. 
OMNIP'/OTENTNESS (of omnipotentia, 
L.) all powerfulneſs, &c. 
OMNIPRE'SENTNESS (of onnis and 
preſens, or preſentia, L.) mee, -or 
being preſent every where, 
OMNISCIENCE 7 (omnts and Kinde, 
MN ISCIENCVY 5 L.) boundleſs know - 
ledge, infinite wiſdom. 
| In all this miſconſtruction of my actions, as 
I have no judge but God above me, ſo I can 
. __ comfort to appeal to his omniſcience. 
Keng Charles, 
| Thinking by this retirement to obſcure 
himfelf from God, he infringed the omniſ- 
ciency and eſtential ubiquity of his maker, 
Who, as he created all things, ſo is he beyond 
and in them all, 
+, Brown's Vulger Ren, b. i. 
An immenſe being does ſtrangely fill the 
ſoul; and omnipotency, omniſciency, and in- 
| finite goodneſs, enlarge the ſpirit while it 
fixtly looks upon them, Burzet, 
Since thou boaſt'ſt th* omniſcience of a God, 
Say in what cranny of Sebaſtian” s ſoul, 
Unknown to me, ſo loath'd a crime is Jodg'd 3 2 
270 Dryden. 
OMNISCIENT (omnis and ſcio, L. ] infi- 


nitely wife, knowing without n know- [ 


ing every thing, 

By no means truſt to your own judgment 
| alone, for no man is omniſcient; 

| What can ſcape the eye 

of God all- ſeeing, or deceive his heart 
Omniſcient ? Milt. Par. Loft, b. x. 

OMNIS'CIENTNESS (of omnis and ſcien- 
tia, L.) knowledge of all things. 

OMNIV'/OROUSNESS (of omni vorus, L. ) 
all devouring nature, Cc. 

OMOPHAGTA, a feaſt of Bacebus, in 
which the mad gueſts eat goats alive, tearing 
their entrails with their teeth. 

OMOPHORTUM (of 7ouG®-, a ſhoulder, 


and pio, to bear, Gr.) a little cloak an- 


ciently worn by the biſhops over their ſhoul- 


ders, thereby to repreſent the good ſhepherd, ] 
who brings home the Srey's* * on his 


moulders. 


OM PANORALE, a title of the priefts of | 


the iſland of Madagaſcar. | 
. PHALOS ( O Gr.) the na- 
ve 
OMPHALOP!TICK (ou, und or- 
ring, Gr.) an optick glaſs that is convex on 
both tides; commonly called a convex lens. 
OMP HALO Miſenterick (with Anat.) a 
erm apply d- to a vein and artery which paſs 


| 


| and xgario, I poſſeſs, Gr.) 


| ſuffpcientem Exonerationem, L. i.e, he is 
unleſs he have a ſufficient diſcharge) a mark 
| uſed in the Excbeguer, and ſet on the head 


their deaths ; 


ON 


| along to the navel, and terminate in the me. 


| ſente 671 ; 
Ras (in the great Meguls court in 
. OMHRA'S & India) great lords, which 
are generally Perfians, who have great offices 
at court; but none of them have any lands 
in propriety, becauſe the Maga! is ſole pro- 
prietor of all the land in his dominions; ſo 
that the Mogul being heir general to all hie 
ſubjects, neither the ſons of theſe Omra's, 


nor any elſe poſſeſſes the eſtates of their fa- 


thers, they deſcending to the Moge! after 


ſome: ſmall .; nſions; but the fathers take 


care in their ife time, that (they may be hand · 


ſome and fair, ſo as that they may paſs for 
true Moguls who are of white complexions, 
whereas the Indians are tawny) to make ſore 
proviſion for them. 


Some of theſe Omra's are commanders of 


1000 horſe, others 2000, ſo to 12000, their 


pay being more or leſs according to the num- 


ber of their horſes. 


T here are always 25 or $0 of theſe Omra's 


at coort, out of which the governors of the 


| provinces and great officers of the Mate are 


choſen. 


 ONANIA 2 (of Onan) the crime of 


ONA'NISM S ſelf pollution, 
 ONEIROCRATITA of ove 

h e art of er · 
pounding dreams. 


ONEIROCRTTIS TS ("Orgoxperat, Sr.) 


judgers or expounders of dreams. 


ONEIROSCO'PISTS ('Owigooxomet, Gr.) 


inquirers into the ſignification of dreams. 
ONEIROPO/LISTS ( Dae, Gr.) ) 
perſons converſant about dreams. © 
ONI (an abbreviation of Oneratur ni 7 babet 
arged, 


of a ſheriff, as ſoon as he enters into his ac- 
count for iſſues, fines, and mean profits, and 
| thereupon. he immediately became the king's 
debtor. 


ONKOT'OMY (of Oy! a tumor, and 


Teuww, Gr, to cut) the chirurgical operation 
of opening a tumor or abſceſs. | 


ONSET, attack, ſtorm, aſſault, firſt 


brunt. 


As well the ſoldier dieth, which ſtandeth 
Rill, as he that gives the braveſt onſet. 
Sidney, b. ii. 
All breathleſs, weary, faint, 
Him ſpying, with freſh onſet he aſſail'd, 
And kindling new his courage, ſeeming queint, 


| Struck him ſo hugely, that thro' Fear con- 


ſtraint 
He made him ſtoop. 
| Fairy Daren, b. it, 


The ſhout 
Of battle now began, and ruſhing ſound 
of on er, Milt, Par, Loft, b. vi. 


Obſer vs 


but he does * allow them 


, a dream, 


Not one looks back ward, 


French, and now by us. ET 
 OPERAT'ICAL, of or pertaining to an 


ten out of the veſſels, and collected in thoſe 
| parts, | | 


2 5 * bes ey | N * N : 
8 
Fd 
| 
45d - | 
* 


Uſe every artifite to keep him ſtedfaſt. 
. 11, Be. 
ONTOL/OGIST (wyriaoyO-, Gr.) one 


who treats of beings in the abſtract. z 


 ..ONWARD (ondpeand, Sux,) forward, 
progreſſively. * _ e 
Satan was now at hand, and from his ſeat {| 
The monſter moving onward came as faſt, 


Mik. Par. Laß, b. il. 
rd ſtill he 
goes, | 


: Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his noſe. 


Pope. 
neſs, darkneſs. 


 OPASISUM (in Virginia) a creature that 


has a head like a hog, a tail like a rat, being 


about the bigneſs of a cat; the female has a 
bag under its belly in which it carries its young, 


and thither they retire in any danger. 


OPENNESS (of open and ney ye, Sax.) 


plainneſs, clearneſs, manifeſtneſs, alſo an o- 


pening. | | | ; 
3 (openung, Sax.) an open 
Place. ? 2 1 14 
OPERA, a dramatick compoſition, ſet to 


| 


muſick, and ſung on the ſtage, attended with | 
muſical inſtruments, and inriched with flately / 
_ dreſſings, machines and other decorations ; 


the Opera was firſt uſed by the Venetians, with 
whom it is one of the principal glories of 
their Carnival. It was afterwards uſed by the 


oper: | | 5 
OPERATION, the act of exerting. or 


exerciſing ſome power or faculty, upon which 
ſome effe& follows, F. of L. | 


OPERATION (in Pbyfick) the manner 
wherein any remedy produces its ſalutary ef- 


3 


OPE'RATIVENESS (of optratus, L.) 
operating quality, RL dn 

OPERATOR (in Surgery, &c.) a perſon 
who works with the hand on the human 


body, either to preſerve or reſtore its health 
or eaſe, as an operator for the flone, one who 


cuts for the ſtone, 


OPEROSE'NESS (of operoſus, L.) labo- 


OPHI'TES (Ogtry;, Gr.) a fort of vari- 
| = marble, otherwiſe called ſerpentine 
marble, | 


OPHIU!CUS (Og:3y0-, Gr.) a northen 


conſtellation, containing thirty ſtars, repre- | 
ſented by a man holding a ſerpent in his hand, 


this ſtar being in the hand of the man, and: 
is of the firſt magnitude. CA: 

OPTHAL MIA ( Op9akutn, Gr.) a diſ- 
eaſe of the eyes, being an-inflammation in the 
coats, proceeding from arterious blood, got- 


3H , 


OPHTHAL'MICK MNerwvrs (with Anat.) 


Ine firſt impetuous onjers of his grief; [ x branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which 


move the eye; L. vs Heb in aat's- 
OPHTHALMOG'RAPHY (of 'Oq8ax- 

u©-, and yeaqy, Gr. deſcription) a branch 

anatomy, which confiders the ſtructure a 


parts, and the principal effects of viſion, 
OPH'THAMO'SCOPY (ef Oe 


| and oxonew, Gr. to view) a branch of the 


ſcience of Phyfiagnomy, which conſiders the 
eyes of perſons, by them to come to the 
knowledge of their temperaments, humours 
and manners. T0 7 | 


OPINION, a probable belief, or a doubt= 
DP OR SO Tg . ful, uncertain judgment of the mind, or the 
OPA!COUSNESS (opacitas, L.) obſcure- 


aſſent of the mind to propoſitions not evi» 
dently true at the firſt fight ; nor deduced by 


neceſſaty conſequence from others that axe 


ſo; but ſuch as carry the face of truth; or 
it may be defined an aſſent of the unden- 
ſanding, with ſome fear or diſtruſt of the 
contrary, | + 


OP!/PILATIVENESS. (of ofpilatas, | L.) 


aptneſs to cauſe obſtructions. 


OP!PONENCY, the maintaining a con- 


trary argument. 


- 


OPPORTUNENESS (of opportunus, L.) 


ſeaſonableneſs. 188121 
OPPORTU NTT y (opportunitas, L.) con- 
venient time or occaſion; was painted like 
time, 7. e. like an old man in a poſture of 
hafte, having a lock of hair on the forehead, 
but bald behind, to intimate, that perſons 


time by the foreloc k. 


by the Pagans, as the ſuperintendant of the 


man with a long lock of hair, but bald be- 
hind, to intimate, that opportunity, if not 


alſo ſtanding with one foot on a wheel and 
the other in the air, holding a fail in one 


being winged, and the wheel in continual 
ways inconſtant and in motion. 


To act againſt, to be adverſe, to hinder, to 

reſiſt. | 5 | ; 

| There's no bottom, none 

In my voluptuouſnefs : and my deſire 

All continent impediments would o'erbear, 

That did oppoſe my will. 
; |  Shakefe Mackbeth. 

2. To put in oppoſition, to offer as an anta- 

goniſt or rival. EP * 
If all men are not naturally equal, I am 

ſure all ſlaves are; and then I may, without 

- preſumption, oppoſe my ſingle opinion 1 _ | 

— ocke, 


| 3. To place as an obſtacle, 


Since 


compoſition. of the eye, and the uſe of its 


ought to lay hold of, and not let flip oppor- 
| tunity when offered ; but, as we fay, take 


Opportunity was alſo honoured as a goddeſs 585 


fitteſt ſeaſon to accompliſh any buſineſs, and 
was repreſented in the form of a naked wo- 


laid hold on when it offers, ſoon ſlips away; 


hand, and a raſor in the other, her feet alſo : 
motion, to intimate that opportunity is al- 


To OPPOSE (oppoſer, F. oppono, L.) . 


O P 
* * __ Since he ſtands obdurate, | 
And that no lawful means can carry mo 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppoſe» 
My patience to his fury. Shak, Mer. Venice, 
1 Sno the ſeas purſu'd their exil'd race, 
Engag'd the heav'ns, oppo d the ſtormy main; 
But billows roar*d, and tempeſts rag d in vain. 


4. To place in front. FT 
4! - Her Grace ſat down 
In a rich chair of ſtate; oppoſing freely 
The beauty of her perſon to the people. 
To OPPOSE. 1. To act adverſely. 
A ſervant, vhrill'd with remorſe 
9 4 againſt the act, bending his ſword 
To his great maſter. Shakeſpear's King Lear. 
Hle praRtiſed to diſpatch ſuch of the nobi- 
bility as were like to oppoſe againſt his miſ- 
chievous drift, and in ſuch ſort to encumber 
and weaken the reſt, that they ſhould be no 


impediments to him. Hayward,'s 
2. To object in a diſputation; to have the 
part of raiſing difficulties againſt a tenet ſup- 
poſed to be right... 5 
OPPOSITE (pete, F, oppoſitus, L.) 1. 
Placed in front, facing each other. 72 * 
| n 2+ To tht other. five, . 
Their planetary motions and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, trine and oppoſite, 
Of noxious efficacy. Milt. Par. Lofl, b. x. 
4. Adverſe; repugnant. oh - 
- This is a proſpect very uneaſy to the luſts 
and paſſions, and eppoſite to the ſtrongeſt de- 
fires of fleſh, and blood, Roger. . 
OPPOSITE, adverſary, opponent, anta- 
goniſt, ene. ä TE 
To the beſt and wiſeſt, while they live, 
the world is continully a froward oppoſite, a 
curious obſerver of their defects and imper- 
fections; their virtues it afterwards as much 
admireth. Hooker, b. v. , 7. | 


OPPOSITES (with Logicians) are things | 


relatively oppoſed, as maſter and ſervant ; or 
_ privately, as ligbt and darkneſs; or contrary, 
as knowledge and ignorance. . 


OP POSITION (in Geometry) the relation 
of two things, between which a line may be 
drawn perpendicular to bo tg 

Complex QPPOSITION (in Logrck) the 
affirming and denying the ſame predicate of 
the ſame ſubje& ; as Socrates is learned, So- 
trates is not learned. CE OY 

Incomplex OPPOSITION (in Logtck) is 

the diſagreement of two things which will not 
ſuffer each other to be in the ſame ſubject; as 
 ſght is oppoſed to blindneſs, beat to cold. 

OPPOSITION (with Rbetor:cians) a figure 
whereby two things are aſſembled together, 
which appeared incompatible, as a viſe folly. 

OPPOSITNESS (of oppofirus, L.) oppoſite 
or contrary ſtate or quality, 


OPS (wTiG, Gr.) a name of the goddeſs | 


a cybele, which ſee, 


| ſcience of opticks. 
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OPT'ICA (O, Gr.) medicines good 


_ | againſt diſtempers in the eyes, L. 


OP'TIB (opticus, L. of Ovid, 
. 3 Gr.) pertaining to the 
ight, ee NIE. Vond 


OPTIC Place of a Star or Planet apparent, 
is that part of its orbit, which our fight de- 
termines when the obſerver's eye is at the 
circumference of the earth, © 

OPTIC Place of a Star or Planet veal, is 
that, when it is ſuppoſed to be at the centre 


_ | of the earth, or planet he inhabits. 


OPTICIAN, a profeffor or teacher of the 
OPTICAL Inequality (Aſtron.) is an ap- 
parent irregularity in the motion of far diſ- 
tant bodies. ee e e 
OPTICK Pencil, is that aſſemblage or 
pencil of rays, by means whereof any point 
or part of an object is ſeen. 
OPTICK Rays, thoſe rays whetewith an 


| optick pyramid or triangle is terminated. 


OPTICK Axis, a ray paſſing through the 
centre of the eye. | 


OPTICK Chamber, the ſame as Camere 


— 


Obſcura. 


OPTICK Glaſſer, they are ground either 
| concave or hollow, fo as either to collect or 


diſperſe the rays of light, by means whereof 


| viſion is improved, the eye ftrengthened, c. 
_ OPTICE (ers optica, L.) a fcience which 


_ conſiders every object as ſeen with direct rays, 
after the ordinary manner. The particular 
branches of it are Dioptricks and Catoptricks, 


| treating of reflected and refracted rays. 


OPTION of an Archbiſhop (in a Law 
Senſe) is when a new ſuffragran biſhop is con- 
ſecrated, the archbiſhop of the province, by a 
cuſtomary prerogative, claims the collation of 


the firſt vacant benefice in that ſee as his 
| choice. . 5 8 


O/PULENCE (opulentia, L.) wealth. | 


neſs, | 


OR'ACLES (oracula, L. of ora, mouths, 


or orare, to entreat) were ambiguous anſwers 


made to the ancient heathens concerning 


things to come. This, ſome are of opinion, 
was done by diabolical operation; and others, 
that it was by the artifice of their' prieſts, who 


made the ignorant people believe that the 


God ſpoke by their mouths. Of the former 
opinion were ſeveral fathers of the primitive 
Chriſtian church, and other great and learned 
men; as Tertullian and Voſſius, who held that 
the divils, pretending to fore-knowledge and 
{ divination, gave dark and doubtful anſwers, 
that if the event fell out contrary to their ex- 
peCtatian, the people ſhould think they had 
not comprehended the true ſenſe of the oracle; 
notable inſtances of which are theſe that 
V | 
When Craœſus conſulted the oracle of Apoll 
at Delpbos, he received for anſwer this double 


OPTABLENESS (of op:atbiiis, L.] defir- 


riddle, in a form of words ſo cunningly con- 
NE trived, 


OPULENTNESS (opulentus, L.) wealthi- 


| Avimroy amd Gty@v 1% Brjanv it iοj 
An Hebreu child, whom the bleſt Gods adore, 
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trived, that the truth was then fartheſt off, 
when he thought to have gained it. 4 
Creœſus Halyn penetrans magnam, 
perwertit opum vim: 
When Cræſus over Halis roweth, 

A A mighty nation he overthroweth, 
Which he interpreting according to his own 
deſires, croſſed the river, but was vanquiſhed 
himſelf by Cyrus, king of Perſia, and his 
own nation and country ruined, - 

King Pyrrbus, before he made war with 
the Romans, conſulting this oracle, received 
the following anſwer. - | «21 
 Alio te Aacide Romanos wincere poſſe, 

Which ambiguous prediction he-conftruing, 
Te poſſe vincere Romanos, thou ſhalt over- 
come the Romans, gave them battle; but 


found in the event that the devil meant, Ro- 
manos poſſe wincere te, that the Romans ſhould 


overcome him, as they did. Wo 
Another prince, conſulting this oracle con- 


cerning the ſucceſs of his warring, received 
this anſwer, 115 e 


Lis redibis nunquam per bella peribis. 
Which he diſtinguiſhed with comma's thus, 


Ibis, redibis, nunquam per bella peribis, thou 


ſhalt go, thou ſhalt return, thou ſhalt never 


periſh by war; undertook the war and was 


lain; upon which his nobility canvaſſing the 


oracle, perceived that it ſhould have been 
thus comma'd, Ibis, redibis nunguam, per 
bella peribis, i. e. thou ſhalt go, thou ſhalt 


never return, thou ſhalt periſh by war, 


of the oracles were not ſo much by diabolical 
operations, as by the artifices of the prieſts, 
were Euſebius, Ariftotle and Cicero, and ma- 
ny other famous men, who were of opinion; 


that orac les were only the cunning tricks of 


the prieſts, by which the credulous were abuſed 
under the colour of inſpiration and prediction. 


Demoſthenes ſeemed apprehenſive of this 
cheat, when he faid that Pytbia always 


favoured king Philip in her anſwers. 
The firſt. oracles we read of, were of Fu- 


piter Dodonæus in Epirus, and Jupiter Am- 
mon in Africa. Beſides which there were 


ſeveral others. See Amphiaraus, Dodona, Tro- 
Pbonius, &c. in their proper places. 
Some have been of opinion, that oracles 


ceaſed upon the coming of Cbriſt; tho' this 


cannot indeed be ſaid, yet it ſhould ſeem that 


they began then to decline; and Suidas relates, | 
that Auguſtus, in whoſe time our Saviour was | 
born, conſulting the oracle about his ſue- 


eeſſor, received the following, not ſatisfying 
anſwer. | | 


Hate 


"EepatO» ANAT we Steg (rcudge roy dvdooay. | 
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Hath bid me leave theſe ſhrines and pack 
to Hell; bo or et 
So that of oracles Ican no mo 5 
ſilence leave our altar and farewel, 


— 


Whereupon Auguſtus comimg home, etec- 
ted an altar in the capitol, cauſing this inſcrip- 
tion to be engraven on it in capſtal letters, 
HEC EST ARA PRIMOGENTTI PEI. 


And Juvenal, who lived in Domitian's 


time, ſays, Delpbis oracula cgſant. 
But there are ſeveral ancient writers that 

make it appear, that they continued above 

400 years after; and the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 


tells us, that Jalian the apoſtate, conſulting 


an oracle could receive no anſwer, becauſe the 
body of Babylus the martyr, was entombed 


nigh the altar; ſo that the devils could not 


9 world ſo much as they had done, 
when Chriſt, the truth itſelf, was manifeſt in 


the fleſh ; tho? all oracles did not ceaſe at that 


inſtant, nor were they wholly filenced but 
with the deſtruction of paganiſm, about the 
year 451; when the pagans were, by the 


edits of Yalentinian III. and Martianus, for- 
bid, upon pain of death, the publick practice 
of their idolatrous worſhip, and their crafty 


impoſtures: tho' ſome oracles ceaſed long be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour, as, in particular, 


the moſt famous oracles of Greece; for the 


Perfians having laid their country waſte, the 


prieſts forſook the temples, and ſo the oracles 


became filent, 


The learned Kircher, to undeceive the cre- 
dulous, and to account for ſome ſtrange things 


which are related of the famons Delpbick 
oracle, contrived and fix'd a tube ſo in his bed 


nal . | chamber, that when any perſon call'd him 
Of the latter opinion, that the prediction at his garden gate, res A vis le the”. 


they did not ſpeak any louder then ordinary, 


he could hear them as plainly as if they had 


| been in the room, and return'd them an 


anſwer with the ſame eaſy conveyance, 
This tube he afterwards remov'd into his 
Muſeum, and fixed it fo artificially into a 


ſtatue, that it opened its mouth as if it hal 
been alive, moved its eyes, and ſeem'd to ſpeak; 
and he was of opinion, that pagan prieſts, 
by making uſe of ſuch tubes, were wont to 
make the credulous and ſuperſtitious believe, 
that the idol return'd them an anſwer to their 


queſtion, | 
ORACLE (oracle, F. oraculum, L.) I. 
Something delivered by ſupernatural wiſdom. 


2. The place where, or perſon of whom the 


determinations of heaven are enquired. 
God hath now ſent his living oracle 


Into the world to teach his final will, 


And ſends his ſpirit of truth henceforth to 


dwell, 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle, | 
To all truth requiſite for men to know. 
Par. Regained. 


3. Any perſon or place where certain deciſions 


are obtained. | 
There mighty nations ſhall enquire their doom, 


The world's great oracls in times to come, 


Pope. 
4. On: 
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4+ Qns fuel for eg one whoſe ber. | 
minstions are not to be diſputed. - 
ORACULAR 7 uttering aracles, re 
| - ORacULous| ſembling _—_ 
Thy courſe would be as the oracle f | 
Urim and Thummim, thoſe oracylous — 
On Aaron's breaſt, or tongue of Seers old 
Infallible. Milt. Par. Regained, b. zii. 
ORA'CULARNESS, the being of the 
pature or quality of an oracle. | 
 ORAN'GEAT, a drink made of juice of 
We ee. A 
ORATORY (aratarium, L.) a chapel ſet 
| apart for prayer, 2 cloſet or little apartment 
in a large houſe, near a bed ch 
niſhed with a little altar or image for ewe 
dee | 
ORB. (orbis, L. )a hollow ſphere. | 
An 'ORB (with Aſtronomers) is frequently 
taken for the deferent of a planet, but moſt 
commonly for its ſphete. But an arb is a 
round body. bounded by two ſurfaces, the one 
outward and convex, and the other inward 
and concave ; ſo that the Heavegs are ſo. ma- 
ny orbs, the higher encompaſh the lower, 
as the coats.of an onion : but a ſphere. proper- 
ly Ggnifies a globe contained under one ſingle 
| 3 and ſolid even to the centre. 
ORBICULARNESS, roundneſs. 
OR BITS, (with Anatomiſis, the two large 
cavities in which the eyes are placed. arts 
ORCHESTRA (of "ogxzig9u, Gr. to 
dance) the lower part of the ancient theatre, 
where they kept their balls; it was in form 
FE a ſemi-circle, and ſurrounded. with ſeats. 
It is now taken for a muſick gallery. 3 
ORCHESO'GR AP HY (of 6g4n97;, danc- 
ing, and ygaqz, Gr, to write) a. treatiſe of 
the art of dancing, or a book of dances. 
ORD (ond, Sax. an edge) an initial lu 
dle in names of perſons, which. ſignifies an 
edge or ſharpneſs. | 


"To ORDAIN (ordino, L. ordonner, F.) * 


to appoint, to decree. 
Know the cauſe why muſick was ordain' d; 
Was it not to refreſh the mind of man 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? 


Sbaleſpear. q 


| He commanded us to teſtify, that it is he 
| Which was ordain'd of God to be the judge of 
quick and dead. Adds x. 42, | 
To ſouls oppreſs'd and dumb with grief, 
The gods ordain this kind relief, 
That muſick ſhould in ſounds convey | 
What dying lovers dare not ſay, | 
** Waller, | 
My reaſon bends to what thy eyes ordain; 
| For I was born to love, and thou to reign. 
Prior. 
2 0 eſtabliſh, to ſettle, to inſtitute. 
God from Sinai deſcending, will himſelf 


In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets | 


* 


| ſound, 
Qrdain them laws, 
Mitt, 7 Leh, b. Xil, | 


| 


8 * 


Forthae l ham ardaie'd its nnd. 
Have ſuffer'd, that the glory may be . 
Of ending this great wars. Hines none but 


thou 


Can end it. 
Fey ” 7 Bari 1% Do. vi. 
Some law ee and ſome attend the choice 
Of holy ſenates, and cet by voice. 
Dryden, 


ORDALE AN Law, the law of Ordeal, 
which was appointed long before the conqueſt, 
and continued in force till the reign of king 
Jobn and Henry III. when it was condemned 
by pope Steben II. and utteriy aboliſhed by 


r ; fur- | parliament, |. 


ORDEAL (onveal, Sax, of ons great, 
and deal, Sax. judgment) a method practiſed 


about the time of Edward the confeſſor, of 


trying criminal perſons; when if the perſon 
accuſed pleaded not guilty, he might either 
put himſelf upon God and his country, as at 
this day, or upon God only, preſuming that 
he would free the innocent, and thus Ordeal 
was either by fire. or water ; by fire, if the 
perſon were of free eſtate ; or by water, if he 
were of ſervile condition, and it was alſo _ | 
divers manners. | 
Simple ORDEAL, was when a perſon ac- 
cuſed carried in his hand: a red hot i in of a 
ORDEAL Double, was who. be carried 2 
hot iron of two pound weight. 
ORDE AlL. triple, was when he carried a 
hot iron of three pound weight, 
ORDE/LFE (in Lazo) a privilege 3 


by a man claims the ore found in his own 


ground. 
To OR DRR (ordinare, k denn F.) 
to command or appoint, to diſpoſe z allo to 
chaſtiſe. = 

OR'DERLY (ordinatss, 5 Ss.) regular; 
1 alfo regularly, _ 

French ORDER (ArchiteGure) an order that 
is of new, invention, whoſe. capitals conſiſt in 


attributes agreeing to the peaple, as Flower 


de Lis, Cock' s- Heads, &c, _ A 
Gorbick ORDER (Architect.) deviates from 
the ornaments.and, proportions of the antique, 
the columns of which are eitlier too maſſive 
in manner of pillars, or too. lender _ 

poles ; its capitals out of all meaſure, and 
adorned. with leaves of We Thifiles, 


| &c+ 
I! 
I whoſe entablature is ſupported with figures 


8 ORDER (in. Arcbitecb.) is that 


of women inſtead of culumns. 
Per ſian ORDER ( Archite&#.) an order 
which has figures of Perſian ſlaves to ſupport 
the entablature inſtead of columns. 
Ruſtic ORDER (Arcbit.) is one adorned 
with ruſtic, quoins, boſcages, Ac. 
ORDERS (in Archir,) are rules for the 
proportion that is to be obſerved in the erec- 


| ting of pillars or columns, and for the form of 


certain parts belonging to hems And thence 
building 
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when the proportion between the thickneſs 


of the columns and their height, and all 


things requiſite thereto, are different. 
The principal Orders are five, the Dorick, 
Jonick, Corinthian, Tuſcan and Compojit. 


The Dorick Order, has its columns eight 


dia meters in height, and ſhould not have any 
ornament, neither in its capital nor baſe. The 
Aftragal and Liftel below the capital; which 
is halt a diameter in height, conſtituting part 
of the ſhank or body of the pillar. 


The Tottick Order, at its firſt invention, 


had its columns only eight models in height; 
but afterwards the ancients augmented the 
height of its pillars, in order to make it 
more beautiful, and alſo added to it a baſe 


that was not uſed before; ſo that then, with 
its capital and baſe, it contained nine diame- 


ters of its thickneſs taken below : the pede- 


ſtal of it is twe diameters, and about two 


thirds in height, and the Capital is chiefly 


compoſed of volutas or ſcrolls, and they are 
commonly channelled with 24 flutes. ; 


The Corinthian Order, is the fineſt and 
richeſt order of them all. The length of its 
columns, with its baſes and capitals, is uſually 


about nine and a half or ten diameters, and 
the capitals are adorned with two rows of 


leaves, and eight wo/utas, which ſupport the 


Abacus, 2 


The Tuſcan Order, is the moſt fimple and 


moſt deſtitute of ornaments, ſo that it is 


ſeldom made uſe of except in vaults, in ſome 


ruſtick edifices, vaſt piles of building, as Am» | 
| phitheatres, & c. | | . 


The Compoſit Order, or Roman Order, is one, 
the capitals of whoſe pillars are compoſed of 
two rows of leaves, like thoſe of the Corin- 
thian Order, and of the Volutas and Scrolls 


of the Tonick, | Theſe columns are commonly 


ten diameters in height, and wholly like to 


the Corinthian in all their dimenfions and | 
numbers except the capitals, which have no 
more but four Lies ys which take up the 


whole ſpace, which is filled both by the 
volutas and ſtems, or ſtalks of the Corinthian 
Order. VVV 
To theſe ſome add the Attick and Go- 
thick, „ „ | 
The Attick Order is a ſmall order of pilaſ- 
ters of the ſhorteſt proportion, having a cor- 
nice raiſed after the manner of an architrave 
for its entablature. 
The Gorhick Order is widely different from 
the ancient proportions and ornaments : as a- 


OR DINARILY (of ordinairement, F.) 
commonly, $f 


OR'DINARINESS (of ordinarius, L. and 
neſs) commonneſs, yulgarneſs ; alſo indiffe- 


 rentneſs, meannels, | 


OR/DINARY (ordinarius, L.) wonted, 


thar which happens or paſſes frequently o | 


aſually. 


buildings are ſaid to be of ſeveral Order, 


| 


| 


3 . 


any judge who has authority to take cogni- 
zance of cauſes in his own right, as he is a 


| magiſtrate, and not by deputation. 
ORDINARY (in the Common and Canon 

Law) the biſhop of the dioceſe, or he who 

has the ordinaryeccleſiaftical juriſdiction within 


that territory, and the collation of the bene- 
fices therein ; alſo the biſhop's deputy, who 
gave criminals their neck-verſe to read, as 


the ordinary of Newgate did not many years 


ſince. | 

ORDINARY, is applied to officers and 
ſervants of the king's houſhold who attend 
on common occaſions, as Phyſician in Ordi- 
nary, &c. | f 

OR/DINATES (in Geom. and Conicks) are 
lines drawn from any one point of the cir- 
cumference of the ellipſis or other conick 
ſection, perpendicularly acroſs the axis to the 
other ſide. 


is to its conſequent. ; 
ORDINA ILE Applicate (in Conick Sections) 


The half of which, tho? it is now generally 


Ordinate; as in the figure. 


Thus in the Parabola, O R D and OD, 
or od in an ordinate rightly apply d, and its 


half rd or VD is the true ſemi- ordinates, 


tho* commonly called the ordinate itſelf, 
ORDONINANCE (in Painting) is the diſ- 


poſition of the parts of it, either with re- 


gard to the whole piece, or the ſeveral parts; 
as the groups, matles, contraſts, &c. 


ORE (one, or ona, Sax. ver, Dutch, a 
mine) metal unrefined, metal yet in its mi- 


neral ſtate, _ | | 
Round about him lay on every ſide, . 


- 


| Great heaps of gold that never would be ſpent 3 


Of which ſome were rude ore not purify d, 
Of Muluber's devouring element. 


E oe 


An ORDINARY (in the Civil Law) is 


ORDINATE Ratio (Geom.) is that where- 
in the antecedent of the firſt ratio is to its 
conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond | 


is a line in any conick ſection drawn at right 
angles to and biſected by the axis, and reach- 
ing from one ſide of the ſection to the other. 


called the Ordinate, is properly the Semi . 


A bill 


body; alſo inſtrumental, 


OR 
A bill not far, 


Shone with a gloſſy ſcurf, eudoubtes een 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore 


The work of ſulphur, 
Milt, Par. Loft, b. i i. 


Who have laboar'd more 
To ſearch the treaſures of the Roman ſtore, 
Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore ? 
A Roſcommon. 
We walk in dreams on fairy land, 


Where golden ore lies mixt with common | 


ſand, Dryden, 
Thoſe who unripe veins in mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 
Till time digeſts the yet imperfect owe, 
And know it will be gold another day. 
| Dioden. 
Thoſe profounder regions they explore, 
Where metals ripen in 1 raſt cakes of ore, 
2. Metal. 5 
| The liquid « ore he tain 4- 
Firſt his own tools; then what might el elſe be | 
wrought, 
Fuſile, or gtav'n in metal. 
| Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 
ORO ANS were firſt introduced into the 
church about the year 657. In the cathedral 
of Ulm in Germany is an Organ 93 feet high, 
and 28 broad (the biggeſt pipe 13 inches dia- 


j 


1 
2. Fountain, ſerviee, that which gives be- 


meter) and has 16 pair of bellows to blow it. 


ORGAN (with Anat.) is defin'd to be a 
13. Derivation, deſcent, 


. part that requires a right; "determinate and 
ſenſible confirmation to make it up, and for 


the performance of its actions, as the Heart,, 


a Muſcle, an Arm, & 


Primary ORGANS (of an animal Body) 


thoſe compoſed of fimilar parts, and appointed 


for ſome one ſingle function, as the Arteries, 


Nerves, and Muſcles, 


Secondary ORGAN, ſuch as conſt of 8 | 


| ral. of the former, tho' appropriated to one | 
| The flock of beauty deftin'difot Werse; ; 
Kind nature, forming them} the pattern took 


fingle action, as the Hands, Fingers, &. 
Hydraulic ORGAN, an oigan which 
plays by the means of water. 

ORG AN/IC (organicus, L.. "Opyanntc, 
Gr.) of or pertaining to the organs of the 
or ſerving as a 
means. | 
« ORGANICAL Dijeaje t (in Medicine) a diſ- 
eaſe inthe organical pa: t of the body, by which 
ene 4 of it is pete, n or 
| deſtro 


or by an inſtrument. 
- ORGCAN!ICALNESS {of ? TOY 65 on 


AS rh L. and eſs) a being or confiſting of | 


0 Sau Cx (6f organice, 1. ) with 


, 
F 


Rows, are thick, long pleces of wood, | 


pointed and mod with 1 iron, clear one of ano- 
ther, hanging each by a particular rope or 


cord over the gate way of a ſtrong place, per- 


pendicular, to be let fall in caſe of an enemy. 
Their diſpofition is ſuch; chat; they ſtop the 
pallage ot the gate, and are prefer rable to 


£ 
\ 
Ly 
4 


Horſes or Portculliſes, becauſe theſe may wy. 
i bs ME: 


OR 


either broke by a Perard, or the y may be flops 


| ped in their falling down, but a Herard is uſe- 
| leſs againſt an Orgne, for if it break one or two 
| of the pieces they immediately fall down 4 
| gain, and fill up the vacancy 5 or if they top 
| one or two of the pieces from falling, it is no 
- hindrance to the reſt, for being all ſeparate 
+ or the have'no Es. moral on one eee 


— 2 al | 
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: ORIG IN 


| (origine th 6, L.) 1. 
ORIGINAL ©. Beginning, flit e : 


Beginning, firſt exiſtence. 


ginning or exiſtence, 
Original of beings! pow? divine! 
__ that 1 live, and that 1 n is thine. 


| Theſe grent-ordez ONE 
| Primiſtive founts, and gin of light. 
"Prior, 


They, like the ſeed: from which they ſpring, 
__aecurſt 
Againſt the gods immortal hatred nurſt ; 


An impious, arrogant, and cruel evans, 


Eedyretliby their Original from blood. 
Dryden. 
ORIGINAL (originel, r. originale L.) 
primitive, priſtine, fitſt. 
You fill, fair mother, in youd: offipring 
TESTS © +5 + 


From heav'n's firſt work, and 'Ewes* original 
look. Prior. 


RLG ALNESS (eiae L.) the 
| firſt ſource to riſe; ongjanl nature or Aar 


primitivenefs. 

ORIGINATED (of ovige, 1 2 ) having or 
fetching its original from. 

ORLO (in Arcbit.) the pliath or ſ;vare 


of a column, or under the baſe of its pedeſtal. 


ORNAMENT/AL (of NN L.) 
adorning. 


 ORNAMENT'ALNESS, | becdminguols | 


beautifulneſs, adornedneſs. 
. ORNA'TE (ornatus, L.) neat, trim. 


ORNEOSCOP!ICKS Corso K, Gr.) 
omens or predictions siven from the flight, 


Se. of birds. | 

ORNEOSCO/PISTS( Lecheden of ogyeovs 
a bird, and '9xontuw, Or. to 9 augurt or 
diviners by birds. 

ORNIT HOL/OGJST ( anden y Gr. ) 


a deſcriber 


— 


3 | 


| ple they call Azimanes, which in Chaldee ſig- 
_ -nifies, 200 18 my enemy or ſubtle deceiver, 
who oppoſed Oromazes, and by whom he was 


| Widows and or bans making as they go. 


fſtrongeſt limbs of government, that the name 


vp 


and he played fo exquiſitely well upon it, that 
he ſtopped the courfe of rivers, laid ſtorms, 
drew the moſt ſavage animals after him, to 


fides having loſt by death his wife Eu idict, he 


*” OR 8 
a deſcriber of the ſeveral kinds and natures of 


birds. e NAIR | | 
. ORNITHOMAN'TISTS (o α,E⁵g, 
Gr.) diviners by birds. Fi ws Ye - 
_ ORNITHOTRO/PHY ( 'opniSergopeiovy 
Gr.) à place to feed birds in. 
OROMAZ ES (which in che Chaldean 
tongue ſigniſies | burning light) a, name by 
which the Magi and Chaldeans called the 


| Higheſt God. They deſcribed God all fur- 
rounded with fire, and uſually ſaid his body : 
was like light, and his ſoul reſembled truth. fection for a woman, and perſuaded all he 


This God was the good principle, according 
to them; but they owned alſo an evil princi- 


to be deftroyed in the end. 


1 


ORPHAN (vepar®-», Gr,) orphelin a child ; 
] 9:Y00%%:a, of pYI©», right, and gaga, opinion, 


that has loſt father or mother, or both. 
Poor orphan in the wide world ſcattered, - 
As budding branch rent from the native tree, 
And thrown forth until it be withered 

Such is the ſtate of man. £ 

| | Fairy Queen, b. xi. 

Who can be found by any * vow 

To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
To wiring the widow from her cuftom'd 

| right, 4 pet TOTES 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath? 
Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin'd orpbans of thy rapes complain 
PT i UTE" Sandys. 
The ſea with ſpoils his angry bullets ſtrow, 


_— 


ate MEG det gat. 


| Waller, 

Pity, with a parent's mind, 
This helpleſs orphan whom thou leav'ſt 
behind. 1 | | Dryden, 
ORPHAN (orphelin, F.) bereft of parents. 
The king left orphan both of father and | 
mother, found his eftate, when he came to 
age, ſo disjointed even in the nobleſt and 


of a king was grown odious. 
| 9 Sidney, b. ii. 


OR'/PHANAGE, the ſtate or condition of | 
an orphan, 8 TE! 


 ORPHANOTRO'PHY ( ogparorgopete, 
Gr.) an hoſpital where orphans are brought 


ORPHEUS (*Ozpw;, Gr.) according to 
the poets, was the ſon of Apollo and Calliope, 
a very great philoſopher, and an extraordinary 
muſician, and as ſuch bore away the palm 
from all that had been before him. Mercury, 
they ſay, made him a preſent of his harp, 


* 


divert themſelves with his excellent har- 
mony; and that rocks and trees were ſeen to 


move at the ſound of his mufick : but be- 


OR 
he played with that dexterity, that Pluto? 
Proſerpine, &c. were raviſhed with the melo - 
dy, and granted him to carry his wife back 
with him, to live on earth again, upon con- 


dition, that in his return de wauld not look 
| back upon her, till he was come to the light; 


but he' breaking the condition, by looking 


4 


back upon her, her guard dragged her back to 
hell, at which he grew ſo diſconſolate, that 
he reſolved never more to entertain any af- 


could to the like; which ſs diſpleaſed the 
Thracian women, that in their feſtivals of 
Bacchus, they tore him in pieces. But his 
harp was placed among the ſtars. He is ſaid 
to have lived A. M. 2700. F 
ORPHIC, of or pertaining to Orpheus, 
OR'THODOXNESS: (of | orthodoxia, IL. 


Gr.) true belief, ſoundneſs of judgment. 


graphicus, L. of ogYoypadixag, Gr.) the be- 
writing or ſpelling. | 0 


ORTHOG'RAPHY (in Geometry) the art 


of drawing or delineating the foreright plan of 


any object, and expreſſing the heights or ele- 
vations of each part. v5 ee 
External ORTHOG/RAPHY, is a de- 


every part viſible to an eye, placed before the 


| building, | be | 1 5 
Internal ORT HOGRAPH , is a draught 


or delineation of a building, ſuch as it would 


appear, if the external wall were removed. 


OR'TIVE Amplitude (with Aſtron.) is an 


the horizon. 


OS!CILLANCY (of ofcillatio, L.) a fuing- 


ing to and fro, a ſee-ſawing. | 
OSCILLA'TION (among the Romans) a 


of the figures of men. 


and paſſing thro? the center of the earth, a- 
bout which the pendulum oſcillates. 


poing of the arch, dividing the ball, when the 
pin of a pendulum faſtened above is taken for 
the center of a circle, whoſe circumference 
divides the ball into two equal parts. 
OSCOPHORIIUA (of ooyopogrn, of ori, a 
branch, and pizz, Gr. to carry) feaſts inſtitu- 
ted by Theſeus, on account of his having de- 
ſtroyed the minotaur, and by that means ſreed 
his country Athens, from being obliged to 
ſend ſeven young men annual:y to Crete, to be 
devoured by the mi notaur. Ky. 
OSIRIS (eie, of c., and ie, Gr. 
i.e, ſacreſan tui, i, e. moſt holy; or as cthers 


| 


Ee e 2 | lay, 


went after her to the gates of hell, where 


ſacred rite, a ſwing up and down in the air, 


ORTHOGRA'PHICALNESS. (of ortho- 


ing according to the orthography, or right 


lineation of the external face, i. e. front of 
| a building; ſhewing the principal wall with its 
| doors, windows, Sc. roof, ornaments, and 


arch of the horizon, intercepted between the 
point where a ſtar riſes and the eaſt point of 


Axis of OSCILLATION, is a right line, 
perpendicular to the apparent horizontal one, 


Centre of OSCILLATION, the middle. 


ny, of JN Heb. bleſſed : by this name the 
Egyptians underſtood the Sun, Bacchus and 
Jupiter) the ſon of Jupiter (according to the 
| poets) by Nioße the daughter of Phoroneus. 
He is faid to hav#firſt taught the Egyptian; 
huſbandry, to till the ground, and to dreſs 
vineyards; for which they deified him. He 
married To (who afterwards was called Is) 
the daughter of Inachus; he was privily mur- 
thered by his brother, and after much ſeek- 
ing, his wife Ii at length found his body, 
and buried it in the iſland Abates; but when 
there appeared unto them an ox of an excel- 
lent ſhape, they imagined that it was Ofirts, 
and worſhipped him in the ſhape. of an ox, 


by the name of Apis and Serapis, They had 


a cuſtom of going out every year to look him, 


and returned with great ſhouts of joy, on pre- 


tence of having found him. He reigned An- 
wo Mundi 2200, or, acccording to others, 
2100. Helvetius, a learned hiſtorian, ſup- 
poſes him to be Mixraim, the eldeſt fon of 
Royal OSMU . 
OSMUND tbe Waterman [ by park. 

| _ OS!/PREY (offifraga, L. i. e. the bone- 
breaker) a kind of eagle that breaks bones 
with her beak ; but, contrary to the nature 
of other eagles, is ſaid to be ſhort-lighted, to 


breed up not only her own young ones, but 


alſo thoſe that others have caſt off. | 

_ OSSIF!IICATED, turned or become bone, 
Hardened from a ſofter cartilaginous ſubſtance 
into one of a firmer texture. CFD, 
OSTENS!IVE demorſtration (with Mathe- 
maticians) ſuch as demonſtrates the truth of 
any propoſition, and in this they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from apogogical ones, or deductiones 
ad impoſſibile or abſurdum, which prove the 
truth of the propoſition by demonſtrating the 


impoſſibility or abſurdity of aſſerting the con- 


trary; they are twofold. _ Rs 
 OSTENSIVE demonſtrations (called ori, 
Gr.) which proves the thing to be barely, 
but directly. - 3 
OSTENSIVE demonſtrations (called Toe, 
Gr.) which prove the thing from its nature, 


length of 4 or 5 ſpans. 


| ſeveral colours, and made into tufts. 


N 7 Sn. n 4 9 1. 
1 - 4 * g 
- * 8 


about him. Addiſon's SpeHator, No. 2566. 
OSTENTATIOUS (oftento, L.) boaſtfob, 
vain; fond of ſhew, fond to expoſe to view. 

Your modeſty is ſo far from being ofenta. 
tious of the good you do, that it bluſhes even 
to have it known; and therefore I muſt leave 
you to the ſatisfaction of your o conſcience, 
which, tho' a filent panegyrick, is yet the 
beſt, Dryden · | | 
x OSTENTATIOUSLY, vaialy, boaſtful. 


Ye n ; | 
 OSTENTA'TIOUSNESS, vauntingneſs, 
bragging, ſhewineſs. gy 
OSTEOL'/OGIST (of 'ap$:oy©), of dc, 
a bone, and xi, Gr.) an anatomiſt that 
deſcribes the ſhape, ſtructure and uſe of hu · 
man bones, &. RE | 
OSTRACIAS (oggauiag, Gr.) 2 ſort of 
precious ſtone like an oiſter ſhell, 
_ OS'TRACISM (ge 17 p©-, Gr.) a ba- 
niſhment for 10 years, which the Athenians 
inflicted on ſuch perſons, whoſe over great 
power was ſuſpected by the people, fearing 


| that they ſhould degenerate into tyrants: ſo 


called of ogg, Gr. an oiſterz becauſe they 

wrote the name of him they intended to ba- 

niſh upon oiſter ſhells, | 
OSTRACITES ('speauirng, Gr.) a kind 


| of cruſty ſtone, reddiſh, and in the form of 


an oiſter, ſhell, and ſeparable into laminæ, 
good againſt the gravel, it is found in Germa- 
ny, alſo called a neſt of boxes, becauſe when 
one ſhell is taken away, ancther appears of 
the ſame colour and ſubſtance, 

OS/TRICH, an animal that is ranged a- 
mong birds. 
legs, its wings very ſhort, the neck about the 


The feathers of the wings are in great 
efteem, and are uſed as an ornament for 
hats, beds and canopies. They are ſtained of 


Their plumages are white and black, the 
females have a mixture of grey, black and 


+ white. ; "I 


They are hunted by way of courſing, fo 


| they never fly ; but they uſe their wings to 


aſſiſt them in running more ſwiftly. 


„ „ „ en. ws © 


It is very large, has very long 


cauſe or eſſential properties. Xenephon relates, that the army of young 


OSTENTATION (eftentation, F. oſtenta- . f 
. | Cyrus 10und many oftriches near the river 0 
1 L.) BY eg re: 8 Ve ben Eupbrates, that they chaſed them with the ft 
| | | 3 el « 2 1 þ | mi 
| Make good this offentation, and you ſhall Nane, Hs 6 the army ; but could che th 
Divide in all with us. Sten Coriolan It is related of them, that when they find ſo 
5 v een. | themſelves purſued, they take vp ſtones, be- fin 
| _ Sony eee tween their cloven claws, which they throw | 
A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented at thoſe that follow them, with as much 4. 


The offentation of our love. | | violence as the ſtrongeſt man can do. 


| N Shakeſpear, 5 d +: , 
FE ; | ; . ; It is ſaid of the Oftrich, that it digeſts iron, abl 
Ho ARAGON 2 boaſt, min ow. This but this is only a popular error, It is true pre 
5 b 41 ye _ 3 1 A indeed, that it ſwallows bits of iron, or of fon 
fail, yet a vain antation of wit ſets a man braſs, if they are thrown to it, or if they 5 
on 'atracking an eſtabliſhed name, and ſacri- find it, in the fame manner as other birds 


twallow ſtones or gravel ; but not to nouriſh = 


ficing it to the mirth and laughter of thoſe them, 


| 


1 —_— Cad 


N 


the ſame, not this, differènt. 


O V 


them, but to affiſt in the digeſting and com- 


minution of their food. | 
In .the ſtomach of an oftrich which was 
diſſected, were found upwards of 70 French 
farthings, moſt of which were worn, ſcratched 
and 3 parts conſumed away, probably by rub- 
bing, againſt each other. S 
The oſtrich lays her eggs in the month of 
June upon the ground, covers them with 
ſand, and then leaves them to the ſun to 


hatch them. For as it is a very heavy bird, 


jt would break the eggs, if it were to fit upon 
them like other birds. She therefore hides 
them in the ſand and watches them. The 
male and female doing this alternately, while 
the other goes to ſeek its food, *$ 


— 


They are reported to lay 10, 12, 15, or 


20, ſome of which generally miſcarry, theſe 
the oſtrich breaks and feeds her young with 
the worms that are bred from them. 
Oſtriches are ſaid to be taken by a man 
covered with the ſkin of an oſtrich, who 
puts his arm into the ſkin of the neck of the 
animal, lifts it up on high, and imitates the 
motion of the head, Others ſay, that when 
the oſtrich is purſu'd by the hunters, it will 
hide its head in che ſand, and continue there, 


thinking herſelf ſecure. Pliny ſays, it will 


thruſt its head into the buſhes, and remain 
there as if her whole body was well conceal- 


to her ſtupidity, 


OSTRICH ( Hieroglyphically) was uſed to 
fignify juſtice, Nees moit of her feathers 
are of an equal length. 8 | 

' O'STROGOTHS, q. d. Eaſtern Goths, 
Goths who came from the eaſtern part of the 


word, and by conqueſt got footing in the 
ſouthern and weſtern parts of Europa. 


OTHER (oven, Sax. antre, F .) 1. Not 


He that will not g've juſt occaſion to think, 


_ that all government in the wor'd is the pro- 


duct only of force and violence, and that 
men live together by no other rules but that 
of beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt carries; and 


ſo lay a foundation tor perpetual diſorder. and 


miſchief, tumult, ſedition and rebellion ; 


things that the followers of that hypotheſis | 


ſo Joudly cry out againſt, muſt of neceſlity 

find out another ſtate of government. 

| ; | Locke. 

3. Not J, or he, but ſome one elſe. 
Phyſicians are ſome of them ſo conform- 

able to the humour of the patient, as they 


Again, it is ſaid that the oſtrich is natu- 
rally deaf, which does not a little contribute 


Some are ſeven feet and a half high from. 
the top of the head to the ground. 


preſs not the true cure of the diſeaſe ; and 


ſome other are ſo regular in proceeding accord- 
ing to art, they reſpe& not the condition of 
the patient. Bacon s Eſſay, 31. 


3. Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 


There is that controuling worth in good- 


— — — 


oV 


neſs, that the will cannot but like and deſire 


it; and on the other fide, that odious deformi- 
ty in vice, that it never offers itſelf to the 
affections of mankind, but under the diſguiſe 
of the other, South, | 4 
OTHERWISE (ove; pipe, Sax.) or elſe; 
alſo after another manner. _ 722 
OTTOMuAN, belonging to the Turbiſp 
empire, laws or cuſtoms. | 
OTTER, a cant name for a ſailor. 
OVA, eggs, L. | . | 
OVA (with Anatomiſts) are the little ſphe-. 
rical bodies in the form of bladders or bubbles, 
conſiſting of two concentrick Membranula, re- 


_ plete with a limpid humour like the white 
of an egg. found under the external mem- 


brane of the ovaries of women. np 
_ O'VALNESS (of owvalis, L. and neſs) the 
being in the form of an egg. | 
OVAL (in Geom.) a. 
figure bounded by a regu- 
lar curve-line returning 
into itſelf, But of its 
two diameters cutting 
each other at right angles 
in the centre, one is lon- | a 
ger than the other, in which it is different 
from the circle, Every ellipſis is an oval 
2 but every oval figure is not an ellip- 
is. | 
OVA'RIA (with Anatomiſis) the Ovaria 


in women are about the bigneſs of the teſti- 
cles in men. 


Their ſubſtance is compoſed of 
fibres and membrapes, which leave little 


ſpaces, in which there are ſeveral ſmall veſi- 
cles, found full of water, and which when 


boiled, harden like the whites of eggs: the 
ſurface ot the Ovaria is ſmooth and equal in 
virgins, but unequal and wrinkled in women 
of years, They are covered with a proper 
membrane, which fticks cloſe to their ſub-_ 


. tance, and with another common one frogs 


the Peritonæum, which alſo covers the ſper- 
matick veſſels. They have each of them two 
proper membranes, on which there are ſeveral 
ſmall twigs of veins, arteries and nerves, The 


veſicles of the Ovaria are called eggs. 


O'VARY (with Bataniſis) is that part of 
a flower which becomes the fruit, and ſo is 
properly the female organ of generation. 
OVATION (fo called of a Sheep, becauſe 
the general who ſo triumph'd offer'd only a 
ſheep ; whereas in the great triumph he of- 
fered a bull) an inferior ſort of triumph al- 
lowed by the Romans to the generals of their 
armies, for leſſer victories, as over ſlaves, &c. 
or when the war had not been declared accord- 
ing to due form of law. = 
The manner was thus, the general entred 
the city on foot, but ſome hiſtorians ſay on 
horſe- back crowned with a crown of myrtle ; 
with flutes and not trumpets ;' nor was he 
admitted to wear an embroidered garment, as 
was done in greater triumphs ; being accom- 
= : panned. 
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penied by the ſenators and fellowed by the 
"ary. 

OVEN (Incer, Etym. ) a place for baking. 
OVER (open, Sax. ) placed upon or above 


VE 
* | R (opens Fax. a bank) in compo- 
ſition of proper names of places, Ic. ſigni- 


fies a bank, as Brownſover, and Over a town 


in Gloucefter hire, upon the banks of the Severn. 
To OVER-Awe (open and ape, Sax.) to 
terrify, 


Te OVER- BALANCE, to weigh down, 
to preponderate, 


Not doubting but by the weight of reaſon | 


T ſhould counterpoiſe the over-ballancings of 
any factions. King Charles, 

When theſe important conſiderations are 
ſet before a rational being, acknowledging 
the truth of every article, ſhould a bare ſingle 


poſſibility be of weight enough to over- | 


balance them. Rogers Serm. 12. 
OVER-BALANCE, ſomething more 
than equivalent. 
Our exported commodities would, by the 
return, encreaſe the treaſure of this kingdom 
above what it can ever be by other means, 
than a mighty over-ba/ance of our exported 
to our imported commodities. Temple. 


The mind ſhould be kept in a perfect in- 
difference, not inclining to either fide, any | 
further than the cver-balance of probatility | 


gives it the turn of aſſent and belief. 
Fl „ 


To OVER. BEAR, to repreſs, to ſubdue, | 
to whelm, to bear down. | | 
What more ſavage than man, if he he. 
| himſelf able by fraud to over-reach, or by 


22885 to over-bear the laws. Hooker. 
Our counſel], it pleas'd your Highneſs 
To ower-bear. Shakeſp. King Fobn. 

To O'VER-Bid (of o pe and biddan, 
623 to bid too much. 
O ER- Bold (of o pen and bald, Sax.) 

impudent. 

OVER- Born (of op P and bea han, Sax. ) 

prevailed over, oppreſſe 

To OVER- Burden (of open and by Ben, 
Far.) to over-load, Sc. 
10 OVER-Charge (open, 
ger, F.) to charge too highly. 

To OVER-Do (of open, and prob. of 
I Soen, Sax.) to do more than is Feeder 


Sax, and char- 


To OVER-Eat (of o en and æ xan, Sax.) 


to eat too much. 

To OVER. F. (oren-pyllan, Sax. ) to fill 
more than enough. 

To OVER-Flow (of o ꝑe n · pleo pan, Sax. ) 
to flow over. 

OVER Gone (of en- En. Sax.) gone 
beyond, Se. 


OVER. Grows (of open. d no pan, Sax.) 


grown too big. 
_ OVER-Grown-Sea (Sea Term) when the 
waves of the ſea grow high, tbe ſailors call it 


a rough ſea z but when the ſurges and billews | 


_ OV 
grow kigher, then they ſay, it is an over. 


grown ſea, | 

OVER- - Haſty (of o enn, Sax, and bate, F.) 
too haſty. 

To OVER: Hear (of ofen yes Sar.) 
hear privately. 

OVER-Hall (in Heraldry) is when a charge 
is, as it were, ſuperadded to that which was 

a very good bearing without it, 

To OVER. Live (of open and libhan, Sax.) 
to live beyond. 

OVER. Loaden (of open and la dan, Sax.) 
having too great a load. 

OVER- Long (of o gen, Sar, and — 
L.) longer than is meet. 

To OVER- Match (of open. Sax. and 
mate, a companion) to exceed. 

OVER-Miaſure * open, Sar. and meaſure, 
F.) more than meaſure. | 

OVER-Macbh (of open, and muc bo, Ital. ) 
more than enongh. _ | 

OVER (of open, Sax. and Paſſe, F.) to 
be too powerful for. | 

To OVER. Reach (with Horſes) is when a 
horſe brings his hinder feet too far forwards, 
and ſtrikes his toes againſt the ſpunges of the 
fore ſhoes. 

To OVER-Reckon (of open-peccan, Ser. ) 
to reckon too much. 

_ OVER-Ripe (open - füpe, Sax. ) too ripe. 
OVER-<-Seer Te open and reon, Sax.) 
miſtaken, deceiv ed. 

To OVER-Shadow (of open-yceavepan, | 
Sax.) to caſt a ſhadow over. _ 

To OVER-Sboot (open-pcozan, Sax.) to 
ſhoot beyond, to exce 

OVER- - Sight (of open- zerihse, Sar.) 2 
miſtake, or error by inadvertence. 

To OVER- Spread (of open, Sax. and 
b reeden, Du. ) to ſpread over. | 
OVERT-A# (in the Senſe of the Law) an 
open act, an advance or ſtep made towards 
compaſſing of an enterprize ; an act being ca- 
| pable of being manifeſted or proved ; and is 

diſtinguiſhed from an intentional act. 

To OVER-Take (of open, Sax. and tager, 
Dan. or zacken, Du.) to come up to another 
that was before. 

To OVER. Top (of open, . and top, 
| Dan.) to exceed in height. 

To OVER: Turn (of open-rypnan, Sax.) 
to overthrow, quite deftroy or unhinge and 
ru in. 

To OVER- Value (of open, Sax. evaleur, 
F.) to value too highly. 

To OVER-Weigh (of open- pæ pan, Sax.) 
to out-weigh. 

_ OVER-Weight (of open- Fe pihx, Sax.) 
more than weight. 

OVIFORM (eviformis, of ovium, an egg, 
and forts, L. a ſhape) in the form or ſhape of 
an e 

OUNCE Pearls, ſeed peals too ſmall to be 
ſold by tale, 

OUNCE Cottens, cottons of a ſuperior 

| © quaiity 


E 


imagine. 


. ua ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. 


G1 
quality to others brought from Damaſcus. 
OU!/RAN-SOANGUE, men devils, a ect 


of magicians in the iſland Gromboccanore in the 
- Indies, of whom it is related, that they | 


have the art of rendring e ies inviſible, 
and paſſing where they 


people hate them and kill them on the ſpot, | 
an een they can catch them. 

OURANOG/RAPHIST (of oveaz©-, the 
heaven, and yedpe, Gr. to deſcribe) an aſ- 


tronomer, or one ho deſcribes the Heavens. 
or belonging to 


OUR- 7. (ohne, Sax.) of 
OURS F us. 

OUST, a veſſel upon which hops or malt is 
ed. 


* OUT-Bid (ure-bivovan, Sax,) to bid | 
more than another. 


To OUT- Brave (ure, Sax. and braver, 
F.) to ſilence, daſh or out- do a perſon by 
vaunting, &c· 


OUT-Caft (of ure, bar. and kafter, Dan.) | 
a caſt off, a forlorn perſon. / 


OUT-Cr 2 (of ure and cnie, Sar.) a crying 
out, a noiſe. 

To OUT. D, (prob. of uze and D0en, Sax, * 
to exceed. 

OUTER (uzzen, Sax.) outward, 


OUT/ERMOST (yzzenmert, Sax.) the | 
1 


moſt outward. . 

'To-OUT-Face (of ue, Sax. and facies, 
L. or face, F.) to aſſert confidently and 
impudently, ſo as to filence a modeſter 

rſon. 


To OUT. Lat one, to ſue him to an 


outlawry. 


” 2 8 „ 
To OUT-Learn (of uze eopnian, yy ) its eyes cannot bear the great light of the ſun. 


tolearn faſter or farther than another. 
OUT. Let (of uze and lzzan, Sas.) a 
paſſage out. 
To OUT-Live lore- han, Sax.) to live 
longer than. | 
To OUT- Number (of ure, Sax. and nom- 


rer, F. or numerare, L.) to number or a- 


mount to more than another. 


To OUT Paſs (of ure, Sax, and paſſer, | 


F.) to go beyond, to exceed. 

OUTRAGE (outrage, F. ) open violence, 
tumultuous miſchief. 

OUTRAGIOUS (outrageux. F.) 1. Vi- 
olent, furious, exorhitant, unee, tur- 


| bulent. 


Under him they amt divers eo moſt 
Cutrggious - villanies, that baſe multitude can 
Sidney. 


As ſhe went her tongue did walk, 

In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpight, 
Provoking him by her outragious talk, 

To heap more vengeance on that wretched 


wight. Fairy Queen. 
They viewed the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, 


ton, 


| 


When he knew his rival 1 gone, 
He ſwells with wrath; he makes catragions 
moan z 


He frets, he fumes, he Aares, he ſtamps the 


N ground. 


pleaſe, and doing a 
great deal of miſchief; for which reaſon the 


The hollow Ton r with clamours rings a. 
round, | Dr yden, | 


2. Exceſſive, paſſing reafon or decency, 

My characters of Arthony and Cleopatra, 
though they are favourable to them, have 
nothing of outragious panegyrick. - 

Dryden' s * Dufreſnoy. 

.. Enormous, atrocious. 

' OUTRAGIOUSLY, "violently, tumul- 
t uouſſy, furiouſly. 5 

Let luſt. burn never ſo 12 fl giouſſy for the 
preſent, yet age will in time chill thoſe heats. 


South's Serm. 
 OUTRAGIOUSNESS, with fury, with 


r 6 ON 


OUTRIGHT e Sax.) tho- 
roughly, totally, alſo immediately. : | 

To OUT-Run (of uze anunian, Sax.) 
run better or faſter than, or beyond anot 5 
to exceed. 

To OUTSTRIP (of ure, Sax. and ftroo- 
ben, Du.) to exceed, to excel, to get the 
ſtart of. 

OUTSTRETCHT' (of ue and rr noean. 
Sax.) extended, ſpread out in length. 

OUT'W ARDLY, on the out ſide. 

To OUTWIT! {of uze-pizan, ban.) 6 to | 
exceed, or impoſe on another by wit. 

OWL (of ule, Sax.) of theſe there are 
ſeveral ſpecies. It has a head like a cat, and 
large ſharp claws. It catches mice like a cat; 


Other birds hate it and purſue it, and in re- 
turn the owl hates 4 devours the lefler 
birds, , 

Its cry is mournful and diſmal, and it is 
taken for a bird of an illomen. It was conſe- | 


crated to Minerva, and upon this account ie | 
was honoured by the Athenians. 


If an owl be viewed before it has omething | 
of an hideous aſpect. Its head is round, its 


eyes large and ſparkling, its countenance ter- 


rible, its ears large, its beak hard and eo 
ed, of a blackiſh colour. 

The colour of his plumage is tawney, 4 
mixture of white and red very agreeably di- 
verſiſied. | 

They are of three b the large ones are 
as big as a capon, the middle ſized as big as a 
wood pigeon, and the ſmaller ſort about the 
bigneſs of an ordinary pigeon, . 

The horned owl is of two kinds, e 
to Aldrovandus, a larger and a ſmaller, the 
larger has its plumage more of an aſh colour 
and more whitiſh, and the ſmaller is more 
dun and of a ruſty colour. 

The great owl is likewiſe of two ſorts, that 
is, of a larger and of a ſmaller kind. A 

The great owl has neither horns nor ears; 
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large black ſpots interſperſed. 
| body is covered with a large quantity of 


khers. 


2. To dolel, to thim, to hold by right. 


Tell me, ye "Iris; for that name __ | | 
| | ſignifying too. 


to deay it. 


f = 
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but to make amends, it has a kind of crown 


- compoſed of very fine ſoft feathers, which 


encompaſſes all its face, Its beak is white 
and ver ſharp, as alſo its pounces. Its back 
is of a lead colour, marked with white ſpots. 
Its breaſt and belly are whitiſh, with pretty 
Its whole 


feathers that they make it appear as big as a 
capon, tho" when plucked is no bigger than 
a chicken, It ſwallows a mouſe or a little 


| bird all at once; but after it has digeſted the 


fleſli; it vomits up the feathers and bones in 


2 round ball, as the Halycon gives up the 


bones and the remains 0 the ſmall 2 it 
ſwallows. 

The leſſer owl reſembles the great one in 
_ almoſt every thing; but it is ſmaller, and is 
hardly of a larger ſize than a dove- houſe pige- 
on. Its eyes are extremely black, its bill is 
white and ſhort ; 
of the wings, the under part of the belly and 
thighs, are covered with aſh- coloured fea- 
The legs and claws ftick out with 
dun or reddiſh hair. It has two claws be- 


| ſore, and two behind, which are armed with 


black nails, ſtrong and ſhatp 


OWL (Hierogiypbical 75 100 repreſent the | 
death and unhappineſs o 
an hypocrite, who hates to be ſeen in the | 


a wicked tyrant, or 


light of the ſun. 


To OWN (axen, Sax. Nen, Dutch.) 1. | 
8 | To acknowledge, to avow for one $ oꝛon. 


When you come, find me out, 
Aud 6wn me for your ſon. 
| 5 Dryden 1 9 


oon 5 


| Yor | is your courſe upon our coaſts 3 
| | | Dryden, 4 


Others on earth o'er 4 race preſide, 


Le 


3+ To avowW. —. | 


3 III venture out alone, 
er you, fair princeſs, my Protec dor own. 
| Dryden. 
4. To confeſs; not to deny, 
Make this truth fo evident, that thoſe who 
are unwilling to un it, may yet be aſhamed 
Tillotſm. 
 OW/NERSHIP, property, rightful poſ- 
rag In a real action, the proximate cauſe 
is the property or owner ſhip of the thing in 
controverſy. 


OX (oxa, Sax.) is a beaſt that ſurpaſſes. 


moſt others in ſtrength, yer patiently ſubmits 
its neck to the yoke, and therefore is the 


emblem of ſtrength ſubdued and brought un- | 


der; and for that reaſon in heraldry is a pro- 


4 


— 


the breaſt, belly, forepart | 


Of theſe the chief, the care of nations n,, 
And guard with ; arms Grige the Britiſh throne. 


| tor of the world ; 


9 


per bearing for thoſe who have laid the _ 
on the necks of fierce nations. 

OX Eye (Sea Term) a violent a that 
Se happens on the coaſt of Guinea; 
ſo called, becauſe when it firſt appears it is in 
the form of, and ſeems not much larger than 
an ox's eye; but comes with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that in a very little ſpace, and frequently be- 
fore they can prepare themſelves for it, it 
ſeems to overſpread the whole hemiſphere, 
and at the ſame time forces the air with ſo 
much violence, that the ſhips are ſometimes 
ſcattered ſeveral ways, and ſometimes are ſunk 
dow right, 

 OXY'GONOUS (of of ©, ſharp, and Yau 
via, Gr, an angle) of or pertaining to an oxy - 
gon; or an acute angled figure. 
OY'ER (oyer, F. to hear) a law: word 
vied in ancient times for what we now call 
aſſizes. 


termine) in ancient times it was only upon 
ſome ſudden outrage or inſurrection; but at 
this time it is the firſt and largeſt of "the five 
commiſſions : by virtue of which our Judges 
of aſſizes it in their ſeveral courts, | 


p, Roman; P p, Mallek «Pp, p. Englih, 
P p, Sax, are the th le tter of the al. 


Ty fr ek IT x, the i6th of the Greek; and 


D, the 17th of the Hebrew, 
The letter P is not heard in pronouncing 
Haim, xc. contempt, &c. 4 has the ſound 


| of 


p (among the Antients) a numeral letter, 


P with a daſh, ſtood for 400, ooo. 


| PAB/ULATORY (pabularorius, L.) the 
ſame as pabular. _ 

PAB'ULUM (with Naturali ifs) fuel, or 
that part in combuſtible bodies, which the 
fire immediately feeds on, or is ſupported by. 
PACALIA (among the Romans) feaſts ce- 
lebrated in honour of the goddeſs Pax, i. e. 


I Peace. 


| PA'CATED Gacatus, L.) appeaſed, made 
peaceable, _ 
To PACE (aller a pas, F.) as an horſe- 


PACHACA'MAC (with the natives of 


Peru and America) a name of God, the crea- 


ſhipped 'the ſun "and many other imaginary 
deities. _ 

Pachocamec had ſeveral temples i in different 
places; but his principal one was in the valley 
of Peccachama, in which they had alſo ſeveral 
idols, by whom {being conſulted) they receiv- 
ed reſponſes. 

But they had ſo high a veneration for Pa- 
chacamas „ that they offered him what they 


i = eſteemed 


OVER and Terminer (i. e. to hear and de- 


tho* beſides him they wore. | 
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ial ck precious 3 and dark not bel 


_ - PACIFEROUSNESS (of pacifer, F. and 
neſs) peace bringing quality. 
1 


Which not proving effectual, and new troubles 


reformed the free exerciſe of their religion, 
near all the cities and towns in the realm; 
and in the year 1563 a ſecond edict was pub- | 


thoſe of their own families and dependents ; 


vas wholly forbid, and all the miniſters were 
ordered to leave the kingdom in 15 days; 


| that he would entertain no Proteſtants in any 


the continvance of the ſame where they had 
it before the firſt of Auguſt, and 4 cautionary 


years; but in Auguſi 1513 


Proteſtant religion throughout the kingdom; 


e dict of pacification, allowing the Proteſtants 
to build-churches, and have publick ſermons 
| Wherever they pleaſed, without any reftric- 


again in October 1577 for 6 years; ſoon after 


declaring that no religion ſhould be allowed 
but the Catholick ; and moreover, that if 


him, ſo that even their prieſts and kings en- 


dred his temple with their backs towards the | 


altar, and came out again without daring to 
turn about. 


ACIFICATION, as E4di&# of Pacifica- 
tion, the kings of France have granted ſeveral 
edits, to the Proteſtants of that country, in 
order for the appeaſing the troubles and com- 
motions caufed by their perſecutions, after at- 
tempts had been made by ſeveral ſevere edits 
to ſtifle the reformation at its firſt beginning; 


ariſing, K. Charles IX. did in the year 1562 
publiſh an edi& of Pacification, by which he 


liſhed, permitting the free exerciſe of the re · 
formed religion, in the houſes of gentlemen 
and lords, high juſticiaries, or thoſe who had 
the power of life and. death; but only to 


and permitting alſo the other Proteſtants to 
have ſermons in ſuch towns, as they had 
them in before the ſeventh of Marrb; but 


in the year 1568, all that had been done be- 


fore in favour of the Proteſtants was reyoked, 
and the exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion 


the king iſſuing out a pi: oclamation, declaring 


Fer 


towns, viz. Roc hel, Montauban, Coginac and. 
La Charitie, to be places of ſecurity for two 

7, the king autho - 
rized the Bartholomew ma ſſacre, and the ſame 
month declared his reaſons for ſo doing in par- 
liament; and alſo forbid the exerciſe of the 


and Henry III. did in Arril 1576 publiſh an 


tion to time, place or perſons ; alſo granting 
them courts of juſtice that ſhould conſiſt of half 
Proteſtants and half Papiſts, and eight cau- 
tionary towns 5 but this edit was alſo revoked 
the December following ; and was renewed 


the expiration of which ſeveral ſevere, 
edicts were publiſhed againſt the Proteſtants, 


a * . a a bl 


K 
ſucceed to the crown. But theſe ſevere edits 
were revoked again by K. Henry IV. and the 
edict of 1577 was confirmed, But the power 
and malice of their enemies was ſo great, thar 
this edict obtained only in ſome places, where 
the Proteſtants were maſters. And a new 
edit was publiſhed in April 1598, called the 
edict of Nantz, by which the Proteſtants 
were permitted the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, in all thoſe places where they had it 
in Icyb and 1597, and one exerciſe in each 
bailiwick, and, at two leagues diftance from 
principal towns. 5 

This edict was confirmed by Lewis XIII. 
in 1610, and alſo by Lewis XIV. in 16523 
but in 1685 he intirely aboliſhed this edict, and 
alſo that of Niſmes. c g 

PACIfI CAT TORINESS (of pacificatorius, 
L. and neſs) peace making quality. 


peace making quality, _ | | 
PACKAGE (old Rec.) a duty of a penny 
per pound on certain merchandizes. = 


PACK/ERS, perſons appointed and ſworn 


alſo cloth and other manufactures, 


placing cards. 


dle, as of letters, &c. 


cles mutually agreed on between the king and 

the republick, and which they oblige each 

other to obſerve. . . | 
PAD, a bundle, O. Hence a little foft 


or beaſt, is ſo called, 
PAD DOC E, or Paddock Courſe, a piece 


with pales or a wall, for racing with grey- 


docks are uſually a mile long, and a quiiter 
of a mile broad. At one end is a little houſe 


they are to be ſlipt ; and near this place are 
pens to incloſe two or three deer for the 
ſport. 


dal, in imitation ,of an antiquez or a new 
medal-ſftruck with all the marks and charac- 
ters of antiquity . 
PAD VANTAGE, a right of paſturage or 
putting cattle to feed on a common pertaining 
to one or more towns. 10 
PADARTHROCA'CE (of vais, a boy, 
debeo, a joint, and 4, an evil, Gr.) the 
corrupting of a bone in the joint, the joint- 
evil, a diſeaſe incident moſtly to children, 
where the joints ſwell, and the bones are moſt 
commonly rotten, S EM. 
PAEAN 7 (in ancient Poetry) a foot, fo 
PAEON 
appropriated to the hymn Pan, 


the king wat contrarily inclined he ſhould not | 


PAEDEROTRO PICA (v reg, 
—— 3 Er.) 


PACIF'ICKNESS (of pactficus, L. and neſt) 


to pack up herrings, according to the ſtatute, 


PACK'ING, putting up in packs, alſo 


PAC TA conventa (in Poland) are the arti- 


bolſter to put under ſome hard thing that is 
worn next to the body of an animal; man 


of ground taken out of a park, encompaſſed 


hounds tor wagers, plate, c. Thoſe: pad 


where the dogs are to be entered, and whence 


PADIUAN (with M:dalifts) a modern me 


called becauſe ſuppoſed to be 


PACKET (paguer, F.) a parcel, or bun- | 


me be 
——_— 


management of children. 


perſtition ſtill remained in the villages, for 


tes and Tellus for plentiful harveſts. 


and Chineſe call their tetyples and idols. 
Puniſhment denounced. _ | 


Or daring hardy, as to touch the liſt, 


| eaſineſs. 


4. (In the plural) labour, work, toil. . 
One laboureth and taketh pains, and maketh 


. ſo much the more behind. 


| The fame with pains we gain but loſe with 


No future pain for me; but inſtant wed 


ſpeecchleſt. This puniſhmeng is ee 


9 „ „ 1 = * 9 
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PA 


Gr. ) a part of phyfick Which relates to the | ealled preſſing to death ; during which time of 


PA'GANS 
PA!INIMS I lage) thoſe of the Heathen 
or Gentile religion, ſo called becauſe that af- 
ter cities were converted to Chriſtianity, ſu- 


that the publiſhers of Chriſtianity moſtly re- 
ſorted to cities, | Ss | 
PAGANA'LIA (among the Romans) ſeaſts 
held in viilages, where alſo altars were erected, 
and ſacrifices offered annually to the tutelar 
gods, Here the peaſants offered cakes to Ce- 


; 


PAGE, a youth of honour, advanced to 
the ſervice of a prince, or ſome great perſo- 
nage, to attend on viſits of ceremony. _ 

PA'GOD, a name by which the Indians 


PAIN (peine, F. pin, Sax. pena, L.) 15 


On pain of death no perſon being ſo bold, 


2. Penalty, puniſhment 7 3. ſenſation of un- 


PAINED (peine, F. or prob. of peines 
Teut. puner, Dan. pinan, Sax.) — with 


pain, 


after a painful and laborious manner. 
PAIN'/FULNESS ( pin and fulne Yes Sax.) 
a quality cauſing pain, alſo laboriouſneſs. 
PAINT (from peindre, F. to paint.) . 


| Colours repreſentative of any thing. 


Pioets are limners 

To copy out ideas in the mind, 3 

Words are the paint by which their thoughts 
Are ſhown, - 233 | g 

And nature is their object to be drawn. 

3 . Granville, 

Her charms in breathing paint engage, 

Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a future age, 
e i Pope. 

2. Colours laid on the face. e 3c 22 


the art of repreſenting objects by colours, 


as they are in their proper and perfect nature; 


Pain is perfect miſery, rhe worſt A which the beſt painters always chuſe by con- 


Of evils; and exceſſive, overturns _ 
All patience, Mile, Par. Loft, b. vi. 


| 


Oo Eceleſ. xi. ii. 

She needs no weary ſteps aſcend, 3 
All ſeems before her feet to bend 3 » _ 
And here, as ſhe was born ſhe lies, 
High withcut taking pains to riſe, | 
| 8 . Maller. 


.- cafe, 1 85 | 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe. 


5. Uneaſineſs of mind. nh 
; It bid her fee! 


A lover more proportion'd to her bed. 
„ of ACE 5 Prior. 

To PAIN, to afflict, to torment, to make 
uneaſy. | 5 05 
Exceſs of cold as well as heat, fains us, 
becauſe it is equally deſtructive to that temper 


ö 


which is neceſſary to the preſervation of life. 


F | 

PAINE fort & dure (in Com, Law) a pu- 
niſhment for thoſe that being arraigned of 
felony, refuſe to put themſelves upon the or- 
ginary trial of God and their country, any 
are therefore accounted to ſtand mute and 


| by delineation and colours. 


| templating the forms of each. Dryden. 
PAINTING. 1, The art of repteſenting 


i « 


Fe”... 


Tis in liſe as tis in painting, 


Much may be right, yet much be wanting, 


x 1 3 i 
2. Picture, the painted reſemblance. 
55 Painting is welcome: 


| The painting is almoſt the natural man: 
For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's na- 


„ 80 | 
He is but outſide: pencil'd figures are 


Even ſuch as they give out. 


 Shakeſ.. Timon of Albers, 
PAINT/ERS, this | 
company having the -©- 
addition of Painter- 
Stainers, ate of high 
antiquity, yet not in. | 
corporated till Anno 
1580. 23d of Queen | 
Elizabeth ; their arms 
are azure, a Chevron {| 


Or, between three grif- 


| fins heads eraſed ar- 


nt. | 3 
PAIR ED (appaier, F.) coupled, &c. 
Trial par PAIS (Lax Term) is a trial by 


the ſame country or neighbourhood. . 


themſelves in wreſtling, running, quoits, Cc. 


PALAES'TRICAL, of or pertaining to 


ee — — — nu · —— — * — — 1 


Wreſtling. 8 


* 


; puniſhment, they are to have on ly hard 
(pagani, of Pagus, L.. a vil- | barley-bread and puddle water.. dry 


 PAINFULLY (pin full and xelice, San.) 


PAINTER (peintre, F.) one who profeſſes 


Beauty is only that which makes all things 


a country or a jury, 1. e. thoſe that are of 


| PALAES'[RA (of rana, Gr. wreſtling) 
a building where the Grectan, youth exerciſed 


lidit, 
dena 


1s 


| PAL/ATABLENESS (of palatum babilis 
the palace or court of an emperor, or ſove- 


fence with pales. 


eſeutcheon, di 


ground, to make wooden bridges over rivers. 


'PA!LED, a coat is ſaid to be paled, 


denance. | TRI | 
Counter PALED (in Heraldry) is where the | | 
a foot conſiſting of two long ſyllables and ons 


and purified their cattlz therewith, in order to 
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L. and neſs) agreeableneſs of palate or taſte. 
PALAT/INATE (palatinat, F. of L.) a 
province or figniory poſſeſſed by a palatine, 
and from which he takes his title and dignity. 
- PAL'ATINE (palatin, F.) oY to 


reign prince, as a count palatine. 
PALEOL'OGY (Taanoyia, of ra Rade, 

old, and Atyw,. Gr. to treat) a treatiſe of an- 

tiquity. 3j od. Re FO 
To PALE-in (palliſſader, F.) to encloſe or 


PALE (in Heraldry) is one 
of the ten honourable ordina- 
ries; and is ſo called, becauſe 
it is like the paliſades uſed a- 

bout fortifications, and ſtands 

_ perpendicularly upright in an 
viding it Jength-ways from the 

top to the bottom, and ſhould contain a third 

part of the ſhield. See the eſcutcheon. 
In PALE, ſignifies things borne one above 
another in the nature of a pale. 

_ PALES7 (in Carpentry) boards ſet up for 

PILES F partitions of gardens, grounds, 

Fc. alſo rows of piles or ſtakes drove into the 


[ 
[ 
i 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


— 


PALEE (in Heraldry) is when 
a ſhield is divided into four or 
more equal parts, by perpendi- 
cular lines falling from the top 
to the bottom. See the 
eſcutcheon. 3 
Party fer PALE, ſignifies a 
ſhield divided by one ſingle line 
thro' the middle from the top 
to the bottom, which is 
the nature of a pale. See the 
eſcutcheon. | þ 


when it is equally charged with metal and 

aL... 5 
PALE'NESS (of pale, F. and neſs, of pal- 

liditas, L.) wanneis, or whiteneſs of coun- 


pale is cut, and the demi-pales of the chief, 
tho' of colours the ſame with thoſe of the 
point, yet different in the place where they 
meet; ſo that if the firſt of the chief be 
metal, that which correſponds to it underneath 
is of colour. Rs 5 

n (of pallidus, L.) ſomething 
pale. e 

PAL ES, a goddeſs of ſhepherds, under 
whoſe protection were the flocks and herds. 
Fhis goddeſs is ſaid to have been helov'd by 
Apollo, to whom there was a feſtival obſerv'd 
the 2oth or 21 of April, by offering facrifi- 
ces, and making great fires of ftraw and hay, 
which were kindled with great rejoicings, at- | 
tended with the ſound of drums and trumpets. 

The country people leap'd over thoſe fires, 


has. TY G FOR w_ 
. 1 
1 
* 


| keep them from the mange add other diſ- 


tempers. 


Thalia, who hiding herſelf in the earth from 
Juno, brought forth two brothers, -call'd 
Palici, in whoſe temple in Sicily were two 
deep baſons of boiling ſulphurous water ne- 
ver running over, the two holes being the 
holes at which theſe two brothers came out, 


tains, Theſe fountains were called Delli, 
and were famous for the trial and puniſhment 
of purjury; for into them was thrown the 


* 


ſunk to the bottom. 


loft their eye - ſight, inſomuch thoſe oaths de- 


ple was alſo us'd as an Aſylum or ſanctuary 
for ſuch ſlaves as were oppreſſed by their ma- 
ſters; the latter not daring to break the oaths 
they tool there, that they would uſe them 
more kindly, Poeticł. | 


publick rejoicings celebrated April 2oth, in 


round it; their ſacrifices were milk and wa- 


danc'd and leap'd over fire made of bean ſtraw, 


tub, Þc- | 
Theſe feaſts were alſo performed in honour 


of Rome's original, which was on that day 
founded by Romulus, | | 


alſo Aldibaran, | | | | 
PALIMBA'CHIUS (with Grammarians) 


ſort of paper or parchment uſed for making 
wiping out, and new writing in the ſame 


place, | 


PALINTOCHYA (of gaay and xi, 


r. to bring forth) the delivery of a child a 


ſecond time. | 

PA'LISES {in Heraldry) re- 
preſents a range of paliſſadoes 
before a fortification, and ſo re- 
preſented on a Feſs, riſing up a 
conſiderable length and pointed 
at the tap, with the field ap- 
pearipg between them, 


Fff2 


| PA'LICI (of vA va ixidai, 7. e. coming, 
out again from the earth) deities famous in 
Sicily, ſaid to have been the ſons of Jupiter by 


being turned into the aforeſaid boiling foun- 


oath of him that had ſworn, written on a 
note; which, if true, floated ; but if falfey 


Some are ſaid for perjury there to have | 


termined the moſt intricate cauſes ; this tem- 


PALILIIA (among the Roman:) feaſts and | 


honour of Pales, the goddeſs of ſhepherds ; at 

which time they purified their flocks and 
herds with the fumes of Roſemary, Laurel and 
Sulpbur, by driving their cattle three times 


ters made with millet, during which, they 
branches of olives, pine and laurel, Theſe 
feſtivals were celebrated to her that ſhe might 


drive away the wolves, and prevent diſeaſes in- 
cident to cattle, and render the earth frujt- 


PALILIUCIUM ( Aſtronomy) a fix'd ftar of 
the firſt magnitude in the bull's eye, called 


PALIMPSES'TON (Taniubnreg, Gr.) a 


the firſt draught of things, which would bear 
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: 2. The mantle of an archbiſhop. 


And pall thee in the dimmeſt ſmoak of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it | * 
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PA 
PALISADES (in Architecture.) 
Tuning PALI- 
| SADES (in For- 


5 


a N 
= yp 


Pg fſnotof the beſiegers, 
ſo ordered, that as many of them as ſtood in 


the length of a rod or ten feet, did turn up 
and down like a trap, ſo that they could not 
de ſeen by the enemy, but juſt when they 


brought on their attack; but nevertherleſs 


were always ready to do the proper office of | 


paliſades z as the figure. 


_ PALISADES (in Gardening) an ornament 


in the valleys of gardens, wherein trees are 
planted, which bear branches from the bot- 


tom, and which are ſpread in ſuch a manner, as 


to appear a wall covered with leaves. 
repreſents the ornaments of an 


metropolitans, made of the 
| wool of white lambs. See the 
8 eſcutcheon. 8 

_ PALL /pallium, L.) 1. A cloak or man. 
tle of fate. DO i Rr lO ol pr wh 
With princely pace, 

As fair Aurora in her purple pall, 


Out of the eaſt the dawning day doth call ; 


So forth ſhe comes. 


e Let gorgeous tragedy 
In ſcepter' d fall come ſweeping by. 
„„ | 71 Milton. 


2. The covering thrown over the dead. 
The right fide of the pal! old Egeus kept, 
And on the left the royal Theſeus wept. 
„„ oe: {pi Deyden. 
To PALL, to cloak, to inveſt. 
Come thick night 


makes, 


Shakeſpear, 


To PALL, to grow rapid, to become inſipid. 


Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and palli upon the ſenſe. 
A 3 Aadiſon. 


tiffcat.) an inventi- 
on to preſerve the 


— ] paliſades of the 
I parapet from the 


ove, | | | 
The more we pall, and cool, and kill kig 


A croſs PALL (in Heral.) 


archbiſhop ſent from Rome to, 


dar cb a the XI. it was declared, that an archbiſhop 
| could not call a council, bleſs the chriſm, 

conſecrate churches, ordain a clerk, or conſe. 
_ crate a biſhop, till he had received his pall 
from the See of Rome; and that before the 
| biſhop received his pall he ſhould ſwear fidelity 


Fs A GM ect ths | P | . 9 = 2 0 * 


2. To impair ſpritelineſs, to diſpirit. 


; A miracle 
Their joy with unexpected ſorrow pall d. 


- Ungrateful man, wy: 


me barbaro 8 man, the more we raiſe our 


ardour. Dryden. 
3. To weaken, to impair. 4. To cloy. 

PALL{in the church of Rome) an archiepiſ- 
copal veſtment, worn by biſhops made of 


particular order of nuns, and adorned with 
ſeveral black croffes; it is not above three 
fingers in breadth ; but has two labels hang- 


the altar, over their pontifical habit. | 
They are ſaid to be an emblem of inno- 
cence and humility, and likewiſe to put the 


of fetching the ſtray ſheep home, like the 
good ſhepherd, on his ſhoulders ; but the moſt 
eſſential thing intimated by them, ſeems to be 
their dependence on the pope, to whom arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury have paid cooo Florins (a 


times) for a pall, without which they were 
not permitted to exerciſe their functions. 

For by the decretals publiſh'd in the begin- 
ning of the 14th century, by pope Gregory 


to the pope ; and by another canon it was de- 
creed, that upon the tranſlation of an arch- 


him, but apply to the pope for a new one; nor 


| ſhould his ſucceſſor make uſe of the pall he 


left behind; and that every archbiſhop ſhould 
be buried in his pall, by which means the 
church of Rome greatly inrich'd its exchequer. 
PALL/-MALL?, an exerciſe or play, where 
a round bowl or iron ball is, with a mallet, 
ſtruck thro? an arch of iron, ſtanding at ei- 
ther end of an alley; as in St. Fame's Part. 

PALLA'DIUM (of Tanna, Gr.) the 
| ſtatue of Pallas, repreſented holding a pike in 


| To PALL. 7. To make inſipid or vapid, her hand that always moved as ſhe turned her 


ö 
— 


FpBratifications, blunt the edge of his keeneſt 


Reaſon and reflection, repreſenting perpe- 
dually to the mind the meanneſs of all ſenſval 


deſires, and pall all his enjoyments. 
eee f Atterbury. 


Wit, like wine 5 from happier climates brought, 


Paſh' d by theſe rogues, turns Engliſo come 


mon dranght, - 


eyes. The Trojans did believe that this image 
fell down from Heaven into the temple before 
it was covered; and they were told by the 


, expugnable ſo long as that was with them. 
At the ſiege of Troy it is ſaid to have been 
ſtolen away by Ulyſſes and Diomedes; but others 
ſay, this was a falſe one, which was expos d to 
| the publick, and that the true one was wi 

the tutelar gods, carried by neas into Italy ; 


They pall Miliere's and Lopez; ſprightly ſtrain. 
| ' Swift * 


which being introduced into Rome, many 


counterfeit 


Dryden, 


lambs wool; and, as ſome ſay, ſpunbya_ 


ing down before and behind; archbiſhops 
wear them about their necks when they go ta 


biſhop in mind of his paſtoral office, and care 


NL. 


very conſiderable ſum, eſpecially in thoſe 


biſhop he ſhould not carry away his pall with 


oracle of Apollo, that their city ſhould be in- 


— 
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epunterfeit ones were made like it, to prevent 


the true one from being ſtolen. 
PALLAS (Taxaai, Gr.) the goddeſs of 


war and wiſdom, who, according tothe poets, 
came forth armed out of FJupiter's brain when 


his head was cleft by Valcan. She was alſo 


Hh call'd Minerva, 


Which ſee, 
PALLAS (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented 


in a blue mantle embroidered with ſilver. 


Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 


PAL'LED (prob. of appale, F.) flat, dead, 


without ſpirit, as wine, beer, @&'c. 
PALLET (from paille, F. ſtraw) a ſmall 

bed, a mean bed. e 

Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmeaky 
cribs, 3 | / | 

Vpon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, | 

And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy 
_ Number, 


Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 


PALLET fin Hera/dry) is a ſmall pale, 


being half the breadth of a pale, of which 


ſhield, and muſt never be 


pallets there are ſometimes ſeveral in one 
charged with any 

thing white or red. 1 1 

PAL'LIARDS (among the Canting Creep) 


2 a ſort of beggars both male and female, who 


to move compaſſion, go about with ane, two 
or more ſmall children, in a dirty, ragged con- 


dition, who are continually crying or making 


wry faces, as tho' hunger-ftarv'd, and the | 


women making lamentable cry of a doleful 


tale, of being a poor diſtreſſed widow, &c, 


and at the ſame time her male companion, 


lies begging either in the fields or ſtreets, with 


Cleymes, or artificial ſores made with Spear-wwort 
or Arſenick, &c. which draws them into 


dliſters. The impoſter at the ſame time 


making a hideous noiſe, and pretending great 
pain; but if opportunity offers can recover his 
limbs to rob and perhaps murder. _ 
 PAL'LIATIVE (paliatif, F.) ſerving to 
palliate, 3 7 8 
PALLIATIVE Cure (in Phyfick) is the 
anſwering of à palliative indication; or the 
removal or mitigation of the ſymptoms of a 
diſeaſe, the cauſe of it ſtill remaining. 


PALLIATIVE Indication (with Phyficians) | 


is where the ſymptons of adiſeaſe give too much 
trouble and danger to have the cure deferred 
till the diſeaſe, on which it depends, is re- 
moved | | | 


| PAL'LIDNESS (of po/lidur, L. and neſs) 


paleneſs. 1 
PAL'LIER 7 (Carpentry) in a building, | 
PAIL/LIER S landing place in a ſtair 


caſe; or a ſtep, which being broader than the 


reſt, ſerves for a reſting place. 


PALM {(palmus, L.) the inner part of the 


hand ; alſo a meaſure of a hand's breadth, 
three inches. | 


PALM-Tree { Emblematically) repreſents | 


| 


Juſtice, becauſe it is ſaid to produce all its fruit 


; 


| propertonabl to its leaves: and becauſe the 
w 


2 _ 


of it is leaſt ſubje& to corruption. 
The PALM-Tree (Hieroglypbicallyj was 
uſed to repreſent the life of a religious man, 
the root of which is unpleaſant to look upon, 
but the fruit and branches are grateful both 
to the eye and the taſte. It alſo is uſed to re- 


higher the greater weight it bears. 
PAL M-Worm (in America) an inſect about 
twelve inches long, and extreme ſwift in its 
motion, having an incredible number of feet, 
and -two claws at the hezd and tail, with 
which it wounds and poiſons perſons, putting 
them to intolerable pains for 24 hours. 


PALMO'SE (palmeſus, I..) full of of a- 
bounding with palm trees. | | 


the thumb to the little finger, L. | 

_ PALMS (with Beranifs) white buds ſhoot- 

ing out of willows or ſallows before the leaf. 
The PAL'PABLE obſcure, darkneſs that 

may be felt. Milton. es 


% JO 0 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe qreation? 
I ſee thee yet in form as palpable, 
As this wich now I draw, © 


Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all his hounds, 
Palpable darkneſs! and blot out three days. 


2. Groſs, coarſe, eaſily detected. 


That groſſer kind of heath 


their own hands, was an abſurdity to reaſon 
ſo palpable, that the prophet Da vid, com- 
paring idols and idolaters together, maketh 
almoſt no odds between them. | | 


3. Plain, eaſily perceptible. | — 
Since there is ſo much diſſimilitude between 
cauſe and effect in the more palpable phæno- 
mena, we can expect no leſs between the 
and their inviſible efficients, | 
| | | Sranville · 
pable, plainneſs, groſſneſs. 


PALPABLY. in ſuch a manner as to be 


perceived by the touch, groſsly, plainly. 
'PAL'PABLY 
evidently, &c. 


manifeſtneſs. 81 5 
PAL'SICAL (faralyticus, L.) having the 
palſey. | ; 


PAL“ 


preſent victory, in that it is ſaid to riſe the 


P Al. ME STR (of palma, L. the. palm 
of the hand) a kind of divination or telling 
| fortunes by inſpecting the palm of the hand. 
PALMETOIRE, an Tidian tree, of the 


Juice of which the Indians make a pleaſant ſort 
| | of wine, | 
Shakeſpear. 


PA/LMUS, a hand breadth, a ſpan. from 


PALPABLE (palpable, F. palpor, L.) 1. 
| perceptible by the touch. — «© | 


| | Shakeſp. Macbeth, | 


Min, 


eniſh idolatry, 
| whereby they worſhipped the very works of 


Hooker, b. i 8. a ; 


 PALPABLENESS, quality of being pal- ® 


(palpablement, F.) plainly, | 


' PAL'PABLENESS (of palpabilis, L. and 
| neſs) capableneſs of being felt; alſo plainneſs, 
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flictedneſs with the palſey. | 
 PAL'ITING (q. d. pelting) throwing at. 
PAL'TRINESS (prob. of poltron, F. or 


Fallor, L.) pitifulneſs, ſorrineſs. 


 _ PAYLY Bend (in Heral.) is 
when an eſcutcheon is divided 
by lines perpendicular, which is 
called Paly, and then again by 


 thield from the dexter fide to 
the finiſter, which is called 


PAMPHAR'MACON (map άEE¾en, of 
gray, all, and pa {4AX0V, Gr. a poiſon or 
remedy) an univerſal remedy againſt all man- 


ner of poiſons ; alſo an univerſal remedy a- 


gainſt all diſeaſes. Oe 
PAN (plann, Teut. panne, Dan. panne, 


Sax.) a veſſel of various metals, and for va- 


rious uſes. 5 | | | 
PAN (may, Gr. all) hence mythologiſts 
find ſecrets of nature couched, and then fla 


| Kgnifies the univerſe. An ancient Egyptian 


deity: called by them Mendes, a he-goat, in 


the form of which he was there worſhipped. 
But the Greeks, ſay he was the ſon of Penelope, 


the daughter of Icarus, whom Mercury ra- 


viſhed in the ſhape of a he-goat, and born in 
Arcadia, whence he was efteemed a rural 


CY 
5 


deity, and the god ef mountains, woods and 


ſhepherds; and alſo as the god of nature. 


latarch, in a tract of his morals, called, 


WW -  erteil Tay AcAougrorwy yeugneiayy i. e. Why ora- 

cles ceaſe to give anſawers, tells us a notable 
ſtory, that a ſhip ſailing out of Greece into 
 Traly, was becalmed about the Echinades, and 


the perſons in the ſhip heard a voice loudly 
calling on one Thamus an Egyptian, who was 


then in the ſhip, who made no anſwer to the 
- firſt or ſecond call, but at the third replied, 


Here am J; then the voice ſpake again, bid- 
ding him when he came to the Palodes, to 
make it known that the great god Pan was 


dead, and that, when they came to the 


Palodes, which are certain ſhelves and rocks 


in the Jontan ſea, Thamus, ftanding on the 


poop of the ſhip, did as the voice directed him; 
whereupon was heard a mighty noiſe of many 


*Yopether, who all ſeemed to groan and lament, | 
with terrible and hideous ſhriekings. 


News 
Hereof coming to Tiberius, emperor of Rome, 
He cauſed the learned men to enquire out of 


their books who that Pan ſhould be; who 
anſwered, that he was the ſon of Mercury 


and Penelope. But thoſe who more narrowly 
examined the circumſtances of this accident, 
found it happened at the time when our Sa- 
viour ſuffered on the croſs, who was the true 


god Pan and ſhepherd of our ſouls ; and that 


upon this divulging his death and paſſion, the 
devils, who vſed to ſpeak in oracles, began to 
& 111 irom that office. | TT 

Herodetus ſays, the pevple of the province 
Mendes, placed Pan among the gods, who 


others diagonal athwart the 


1 


{ 


| 


| 


| 


' 
| and the eternal fire, are ſo many members, 


7 
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'- PAL!/$JCALNESS (of ragahν,t Gr.) af, were before the XII, that he waz repreſented 
| | with the head of a ſhe-goat, and the legs of a 


he-goat, tho" he was believed to be like 
other gods, and that as Mendes is a common 
name to Pay, to an he-goat, and to a town, 
there was a ſacred he-goat kept, upon the 
death of which, all the country went into 


mourning, as others did upon the death of 


Ap1s or Mnewts, 4 
Orpheus ſays, that Pan ſigniſies nniverſal na» 

ture, proceeding from the divine mind and 

providence, of which the heaven, earth, ſea 


Some by Pan underſtand the fun. 


Common mythologiſts are of opinion, that 
his upper parts being like a man, intimate 


that the ſuperior and celeſtial parts of the 
world are beautiful, radiant and glorious, that 
his horns repreſent the rays of the ſun, as they 


work upwards, and his long beard ſignify the 


ſame rays as they have an influence upon the 


earth, the ruddineſs of his countenance bear: 


a reſemblance to the ſky. | 


PAN (Hieroglyphically) is pictured with 


two horns on 
leopard's ſkin about his ſhoulders, and a rank 
of ſeven ſlender pipes in his hand, ſo joined to- 


gether, that their muſick could make an har- 


monious conſort, to fignify the harmony and 


rare correſpondency that is in the world be- 


tween the ſeveral parts that compoſe it. The 


two horns did repreſent the ſun, his garment 


the beautiful variety of the ſtars. ; 
PAN, the lower part of this deity is hairy, 
and reſembles a goat, to intimate the une- 
venneſs of the earth 2 others ſuppoſe, that by 


the hairineis ana roughneſs of his lower parts, 


are repreſented the ſhrubs, wild creatures, trees 
and mountains here below, They feign him 
laſcivious and Iuſtful, becauſe of the many 


; 


| 


* 


| 


i 


cauſes of ſeeds, and the mixtures which are- 
made from them, | 


He purſues the nymphs, for he delights in | 


exhalation, which proceed from humidity, 


without which it is impoſſible that the world. 


ſhould exift, 


Others underſtand by his amorous complex - 


ion (which cauſes him to purſue the nymphs 
the deſire of generation, which ſpreads itſel 


through all beings, who attract matter pro- 


per for that end from the moiſture which is 
repreſented by the nymphs. 9 


He is ſaid to be clothed-with a leopard's 


ſkin, as well becauſe of the beautiful variety 
of all things, as alſo becauſe of the colours 
that are ſeen in the world, or, as others 


think, his ſpotted ſkin is the image of the 


ſtarry firmament - | 

His goat's feet ſignify the ſo/rdiry of the 
earth, and his pipe of ſeven reeds, that ce- 
leſtial harmony ſuppoſed to be made by the 


ſeven planets. | | 
His ſheperd's crook is ſuppoſed to intimate 


that care and providence by which the univerſe 


is conducted and governed. | 1 


=» Peg 


Q Foros 


is head, and a garment of a 


S rr 


tukell m 
und applyed them to the god Pan. He was 


nnd playing upon the flute. Moſes gave to 


his forehead, 9285 1 1 
PANACE A (according to Galen) medi- 


plants, by reaſon of the extraordinary virtues 


| PANCARPPUS (of aa, all, 


 Koman em̃perors exhibited to the people; a 


with wild beaſts. 


mours in the body. 


Let him with his cap in hand. 
Like a baſe pander hold the chamher-door, | 


m_— : [ 


pretended, that the Heatheqs have 


3 
It is 
y eitcumſtances of the life of Moſes 


repreſented with horns like Moſes, and carry- 
ing a wan in his band; he was the god of 


ſhepherds, of hunters, of the country people; 


as Moſes was head of a people, of ſhepherds, 
of labourers, and of countrymen. _ 
Pan taught Apollo the art of divination 


his brother Aaron the oracle of Urim and 
Thummim, and appointed the Lewites to play 
upon inſtruments in the tabernacle of the 
Lord, | | 

We are told Pan commanded armies, and 
formed ſieges; Moſes was at the head of a 
prodigious army of Iſraelites, & . 

He was generally repreſented with the body 


and head of a nian; and the lower parts from | 


the thighs downwards were thoſe of a goat, 
having a ſtaff in his hand, and horns upon 


cines which he had in great efteem, Thence, 

PANACEA (with Cmiſts) is applied to 
their univerſal medicine, which as they pre- 
dend; will cure all diſeaſes in all cireumſtan- 


ces, conſtitutions and ages. 


PAN A' CEOvs, a term applied to ſeveral 


aſcribed to them. | 


PANARFTIUM (with 2 a very 
painful ſwelling at the end of the finger at 
the poor of EBe'nalh, 

 PANCALFVFER, a plant otherwiſe called 
Milan cabbage. | . 1 


4 


and xdpmocy 


fruit, Gr.) a ſpectacle or ſhow, which the 


kind of chace or hunt of a number of beaſts, | 
as bullocks, deers, hares, &c. which being 
ſhut up in the circus or amphitheatre, into 
which trees were frequently tranſplanted, ſo as 


to form a kind of foreſt, were let out to the 
people, and thoſe who would purfue, ſhot, 


killed, and cut in pieces all they could; others 
ſuppoſed Pancarpus to be alſo a combat wherein 
robuſt people, hired for that purpoſe, fought 


PANCHYMA!'GOGA. (of ma, all, yu- 
Os humour, and yy; a leader) univer- 
fal purges, medicines which diſperſe all hu- 


PANCRATICAL (pancraticus, L. of d, 
all, and air., Gr. power) almighty. 
PANCREAT HCK Juice, an inſipid, lim- 
pid juice or humour ſeparated from the blood, 
and prepared in the Pancreas. 8 


PANDER, a pimp, a male bawd, a pro- 


| , 


Turer, - | 


Whilſt by a ſlave 


] The ſons of happy punks, the Pander he 
Are privileged | 28 e 
| To clap the firſt, and rule the theatre. 
| ; Dryden. 
Thou ben confeſs'd thyſelf the conſcious pan · 
er 
Of that pretended paſſion ; 1 
A fingle witneſs intamouſly known, _ 
Againit two perſons of unqueſtion'd fame. 
My obedient honeſty was made | 
The pander to thy luſt and black ambition. 
BEE | N 8 Rowe, 
To PANDER, to pimp, to be ſubſervient 
to luſt or paſſion. N 
| Proclaim no ſharne, 


8 


charge, 8 x 
Since firſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 
And reafon panders will. 
ENS ; | $ba kej. Hamlet. 
PAND/ZE MO'NIUM (of may, all, and 
$a1z4iviwy, Gr. of devils) the great hall, court 
or council chamber, or parliament-houſe of 
devils. Milton. 1 . ELM 
PANDORA (vd Twv dwed, Gr.) 3. e. re- 
ceiving the gifts of all the gods) a woman 
| (according to the poets) made by Vulcan, at 
the command of Jupiter, whom every god 
adorned With ſeveral gifts. Pallas ga ve her 
wiſdom, Venus beauty, Apollo muſick, Mer- 
cury eloquence; others ſay, the mother of 
Deucalion, who ſent a box to Epimetbeus, 
filled with all kinds of evils, who having re- 
ceived it, opened it, and out they all flew 
and filled the earth with diſeaſes, and all other 
calamities. Heſycbius expounds this of the 
earth, as beſtowing all things neceflary for 
lie. 3 — e 

PANEGY!RICK (among the Greets) a 
church book, conſiſting of panegyricks ax 
diſcourſes in praiſe of Feſus Chrijt and the 

ſaints. - © £3 IM e 


| PANEGY!RICK (Nemyvzwe;, of var, 
| all, and yu, an aſſembly, Gr.) a commen» 


datory oration or poem recited before a ſolemn 
aſſembly of people, which is ſaid to have 
taken its Original from a cuſtom of the Greeks, 
who were wont to aſſemhle together at cer» 
tain Rated feſtivals, and there inſtructed and 
animated one another, by wiſe diſcourſes, to 
profitable and honourable enterprizes, by re- 
hearſing the exploits of eminent perſons z here 
orators, poets, ' hiſtorians, Cc. recited their 
performances. | 1 8 
From hence the cuſtom of celebrating the 
memory of perſons who had deſerved well of 
their country by their valour. 

PANE'ITY (of panis, L. bread) the ef. 
ſence of or the quality of being bread. Prior. 


His faireſt daughter is contaminated. | 
. vhateſ. Henry V. | 


{ 


| PANRS, fatyrs of whom | Pen was the 
A | = | chut, 


When the compulſive ardour gives hes 


— 
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confounded with him. 


chief, and who for that reaſon were often 


They were the Pagan deities of the woods, 


| fields and hunting; and often taken for a ſym- 


bol of impudence and unchaſtity. 
" A PANICK 7 ſudden conſternation that 
PANICK F Ly fiezes upon mens fancies, 


without any viſible cauſe ; a needleſs er ill- 


grounded fright, The reaſon why theſe ter- 
rors are attributed to Pan, was, as ſome ſay, 


decauſe when Ofiris was bound by Typbe, Pan 
and the ſatyrs appearing, caſt him into a 


fright 3 or becauſe he frighted all the giants 
that waged war againſt Jupiter; or as others 
Tay, that when Pan was Bacchus's lieutenant 
general in his Indian expedition, being encom- 


paſſed in a valley, with an army of enemies, 


far ſuperior to them in number, he adviſed 
the god to order his men to give a general 


- ſhout, which ſo ſurprized the oppoſite army, 


that they immediately fled from their camp, 
And hence it came to paſs, that all ſudden 
fears impreſſed” upon mens ſpirits, without 


any juſt reaſon, were, by the Greeks and Ro- 


mans, called Panick Terrors. 


with paniculate flowers, when it bears a great 
number of flowers ſtanding upon long foot 
ſtalks, iſſuing on all fides from the middle 


. A PANTALOON, a buffoon or jackpud- 
ding dreſſed in a pantalon. 


PANTHE'A (of na», all, and $:®-, God, 


repreſents Serapis by the buſhel it bears, &c, 

PANTHE'AN Sratues, ſtatues that re- 
preſent all or the moſt conſiderable of the 
heathen deities, diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 


| peculiar marks, which were placed above, 
about, or upon the ſtatues ; Fupiter was 
known by his thunder- bolt; Juno by her 
crown; Sol by his beams; Mars by his hel- 
metz; Venus by her beauty; Mercury by wings 
at his feet, or his Caduceus , Bacchus by ivy; 


Ceres by a cornucopia, or ears of corn; Diana 


dy a creſcent; and Cupid by a bundle of ar- 


rows, Sc. 


PANTHEOL/OGIST (of 3 all, RATE 


Seo, a divine, Gre) a ſtudent or writer 


of univerſal or a whole body of divinity. 
PANTHEON (of ray 7 Sec, Gr. i. e. 

of all the gods) a temple in Rome, built in a 
round form by Agrippa, the ſon-in-law of 
Auguſtus, adorned with marble of various co- 
In the walls were niches, in Which 
The. 


lours. 
the ſtatues of the gods were placed. 


gates were of braſs, and the beams were of 


14 


bzals gilt, and the roof was of ſilver plates. 


| 


Hy 'Gr.) among the Romans, fiagle ſtatues com- 
poſed of the figures or ſymbols of ſeveral dif- 
| erent divinities; or figures on medals, the 
heads of which are adorned with fymbols of 
ſeveral gods, as one of Antonius Pius, which 


| 


—_— 


6. [ Chriſtian biſhops or prieſts. 
PANIC'ULATED (in Botan. Mrit.) a | 
plant is ſaid to be foribus paniculatus, i. e. 


ſtalles, the whole bunch being broad at the | 
bottom or in the middle, and growing nar- 
| rower towards the top, as in ſomeſſtarworts; 


— 


like, a panther. 


It was dedicated to Jupiter Yindex, It was 
ſince conſecrated by pope Boni face III. to the 
Virgin Mary, and is now. called Santa Maria 
della rotunda. | 1 
PANTHER (xd, of ray, all; and Ine, 
a wild beaſt, Gr.) ſo named, becauſe it hag 
the fierceneſs of all things put together, 
PAN'THER {Hieroglyphically) is put to 
repreſent hypocriſy and deceit ; becauſe it it 


related that the ſcent of its ſkin attracts all 


other beaſts; but it having a fierce counte- 
tenance which frightens them, it covers it 
with her two fore-paws, till they come 
2 ſo that ſhe can the more eaſily ſieze 
them. 5 


PANT HERINE (of pant beru, L.) of or 


PANT'ING (pantelant, F.) fetching the 
breath ſhort, or breathing quick. D 

PAN'TOFFLES (pantoyfles, F.) high 
ſoled ſlippers, Pantables ; hence, to fland upin 
the pantables (pantoufies) ſignifies ftrenuouſly 
to inſiſt upon, or ſtaud up for his honour, Oc. 

PAPZ! (of Hana, Gr. i. e. father) Greelk 


Some make a diſtinction betwixt Pape and 
Papas, and ſay that ara ſignifies the in- 
ferior clergy, and aH, chief prieſts. 

PAPA ER 
kind of fruit. 4 4 
PAPER (of papyrus, L.) the Papyrus is 
a plant or kind of bulruſn, which grows in 
Egypt upon the banks of the river Nile, which 
the Egyptians apply'd to ſeveral uſes; as to 


make baſkets, ſhoes, cloths, little boats to 


ſwim in upon the Nile, and paper to write on. 

The trunk of the Papyrus or paper reed 
is compoſed of ſeyeral leaves or films, placed 
one over another, which were peeled off and 
ſeparated with a needle, and afterwards ftretch- 
ed out upon a wet table, to the length and 
breadth of the intended leaf of paper. Over 
the firſt layer of the leaves of paper they put 
{ome thin paſte, or only ſome of. the muddy 


water of the Nile a little warmed, upon which 
they ſpread a ſecond layer of the leaves (f 


Be Papyrus, when they let it dry by the 
un, N | Re 7 .g 4x = | 

The leaves that are the neareſt the heart 
of the plant are the fineſt, and make the beſt 
ſort of paper, the next to them are a degree 


_ 


coarſer, and ſo of the reſt, | 

 PAPER-Sboes ( Hierog yp Pically) repreſent- 
ed priefthood among the Egyptians ; becauſe 
their prieſts wore no other. 


PAPIS'TICAL (of papiſte, F.] of or per- 


taining to the Papiſts. | 


PAPIS'TICALLY, after a popiſh manner. 

PAPIS'TICALNESS, popiſneſſs. 

PAPPES'CENT (pappeſcens, L..) growing 
downy. ITY 

PAP'POUS lacteſcent (in Botany) downy 
or milky, _ 9h 

PAP!/POUSNESS (of pappiſus), L. ard 
neſt) dow nineſs, ſoftneſs, ſpungineſs. 

| | PAP T 


(in the Caribbee Iſlands) a 


4 _ fs 
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FAP V (of pappus, L.) ſuft, ſpungy. 

PAR ABLE (TapaBoAn, Gr, ) a continued 
ti militude or compariſon; a declaration ox ex- 
poſition of a thing by way of ſimilitude or 
compariſon; a dark ſaying, an allegory; a 
fable or allegorical inſtfuction, founded on 


ſomething real or apparent in nature or hiſtory; | 
from which ſome moral is drawn, by com- | 


paring it with ſome other thing in which per- 
ſons are more immediately concerned, _. 
PARAB'OLA (with Rbetoricians) a figura- 


tive expreſſion, when one thing is uttered, and | 


another ſignified, 


PARABOLIA'NI, a ſet of perſons, who, 
in the Alexandrian church, devoted them - 
ſelves to the ſervice of churches and hoſpitals, 


PARA. 


Con, Gr.) 18 a 
curveas A B ©, 
made by cutting 


to. one of its 
fides, as FG. 
 PARABOLA 
(of rag N, 
Gr.) a figure a- 
riſing from the 
ſection of a 
cone, when cut 
by a plain pa- 
rallel to one of 
its fides, | 
PARABO- 


(Geometry) is 
a ſolid thus 
formed: mul- 
tiply all the 
A E's; or, 


one, upon the 
baſe FG H, 


whoſe altitude 
(hall be F 3 
and this ſhall 
be the Para- 
bolic Cuneus, 


which is equal in ſolldity to the Parabolical 1! 


Pyramidoid, | | | 
PARABOLICK Space (in 
Geometry) is the area contain- 


| ed between the curve of the 
parabola, and a whole ordi- 
nate BC. This is the two 

B 


third of the circumſcribing 
1 2065 _ - parallelogram B C D E in the 
common parabola. e os 
PARABOLICK Pyramidoid (in Geometry) 
a ſolid figure, ſo called from its particular 
mation, * : 
PARABOLICK Coneid (in Geometry) a 
ſolid figure generated by the ratation of a Semi- 


% 


BOLA (Taga- 


a 


. cone by aplane | 
A E, parallel 


PR * 


LICK Cuneus | 


1 


which is all! 


erect a priſm, | 
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Parabols about its Ari, and is equal to half 


of its circumſcribing cylinder. | 
- PARABOLICK (in Geometry) a ſolid bo- 
dy formed by the turning of a Semi-faraboia 


| about its ordinate. 


PARABOLICALLY 
F.) by way of parable. | | 
PARABOL'ICALNESS (of parabolicut, 
L. and neſs) the being of the nature or man- 
ner of-a parable, TY . | 
PARABO'LIFORM (of parabola and for> 
ms, L. ) of the form of a parabola; 
PARACEN'TRICK Sollicitation of Gra- 
vityor Levity (in Mechanicks) is the ſame with 
the vis centri pita. 4, | | 
PARADE (parade, F.) 1. Shew, often- 
a | 
He is not led forth as to a review, but as to 
a battle; nor adorned for parade, but for 
execution, . Granville, 
The rites perform'd, the parſon paid, 


( paraboliquement, | 


In flate#eturn'd the grand parade, , 


Swift, 
Be rich, but of your wealth make no parade, 
At leaſt before your maſter's debts are paid. 
8 Rs Swift, 
2. Military order. py . 1 PvE | 
| The cherubim ſtood arm'd ; 
To their night-watcbes, in warlik e parade, 
Ae E Milton. 
3. Place where troops draw up to do duty and 
mount guard. 5 eh Fa 
4. Guard, poſture of defence. 3 
Accuſtom him to make judgment of men 
by their infide, which often ſhews itſelf in 
little things, when they are not in parade, 
and upon their guard, _ wi 


Locke ee e . 


5 pAR ADIGM (æaęa delyua, Gr.) example. 


The bed of PARADE, that on which a _ 
perſon lies in ſtates Ee o 
PARADE (in Fencing) the act of parrying 

or turning off any puſh or ſtro ke. 
 PARADIAS'TOLE (7azatacohy, Gr.) a 
ſeparation, a diſtinction; a ere in rhetorick 
which joins things that ſeem to have one im- 
port; and ſhews how much they differ, by 
ſubjoining to each its proper meaning, > * ite 
lupus ſtabulis, maturis frugibus imbres, LI. 
PARADIGRAMMAT ICE (of nacatiy- 
ua, an example, and yeapuua, a picture, Gr.) 
the art of making all ſorts of figures in plaiſter, 
The artiſts of this workmanſhip are call'd 
g, 2D . ; 
ARA/DISE (of magatuco, of rage, and 
o, to water, Gr, or rather of O77) 
Heb) a place of pleaſure. The garden of 
Eden, where Adam and Eve reſided during 
their innocency ; alſo the manſion. of ſaints 
and angels that enjoy the ſight of God, the 
place of bliſs in Heaven; according to the no- 
tion of the Greeks, it is an incloſure or park, 
ſtored with all ſorts of plants and wild beaſts 
83 8 "0 


ef dlesfore; 3 and "wht. us, any debghtfol 
4 is called a Paradiſe 7M | 
"The learned are divided in their opinions, 26 
well about the exiſtence of this Paradiſe, as 
about the place where it was; many are of 
opinion that it was quite deftrey'd by the 
waters of the deluge; but others think it is 
ſill in being, ſome will have it to be on the 
high and inacceſſible mountains of Armenia. 
| Hoffman adds, that. it is certain Paradiſe 
had a being before Adam, and proves that it 
did not exiſt before the creation of the world, 
becauſe it was terreſtrial, and is deſcribed with 
fruir-bearing trees, rivers, Sc. 
lle ſays there is reaſon to believe that it 
was in a very temperate climate, and thinks 
that it contributed to the long life of Adam 
and his ſucceſſors, until intemperance, the 
ſource of diſtempers, got into the world 
to ſhorten the days of mens lives; and he 
likewiſe” believes that the deluge has quite 
deſtroy d that 1 and depri 
that rendred it plea nt, and therefore it is 
folly to loſe time in the ſearch after it. 
Birds of PARADISE, a rare bird fo, 
called, either on account of its fine colour, 
Se, or'elſe becauſe it is not known where it 
is wo oO whence it comes, or whither it 


| 


goes. 
PARADE (in Ant. Eccleſiaſtical Writers) 


a ſquare court before cathedrals, ſurrounded 


with piazza's or portico's for perſons to walk 
under, being ſupported with pillars. N 

P ARADUSIAN, of or pertaining to 
paradiſe. 

PAR'ADOX (with Rbetaricians, i is ſome- 
| thing caſt in by the by, contrary to the opi- 
nion or expectation of the auditors, which is 
otherwiſe called Hypomone. 

PARADOX/ICALNESS, the nature or 
quality of a paradox, 

PARA GIUM ( Law) i is taken for the 
equal condition between two. ROW to be 
eſpouſed or married. 

PARAGO'GE ( Gr.) a Bk 
in Cram. or Rhetorick, whereby a letter or 
ſyllable is added to the end, of a word, 
without adding any thing to the. ſenſe of it; 
this figure is frequent with dae Hebrexus, as 


NaN for aN 1 wil bleſs, and dicier | 


for dici with the Latins. 


| PARAGO'GICALLY (of wagaywyn, Or. 


a. production or lengthening) according to the 
figure called Paragrge. 
PARAGON (of paragone, Ital.) equal- 
led with, compared with. Milton. 


PARA'GRAPH (wapaygap®-, Gr.) the | 
character of a paragraph in a quotation is $, 


PARAGRAPH'E (with Rbetoricians) a 
| declining or waving the matter in controverſy. 


PARAGRAPHE (with Poers) a figure, | 


when after having diſpatched one ſubject, they 
Fand on to another; as Hactenus Arvorum 
er *r & fidera cœli, nunc te Bacche canam, 


dit of all | 


BA 
| Gr), ) paragraph by paragraph, & bs is pere. 


e PAR'/ALLAX (with Aftronom.) 
is when ſun, moon, or my other planet is in 
the Horizon 5 which is the greateſt of all; 
or it is the difference between the real and ap- 
parent place of a planet, when it is rifing and 
ſetting. 

PARALLAX (in Levelling) is uſed for the 
angle contained between the true level, and 
that of the apparent level. 

To PARALLEL (rettre en parallele, F of 
wa ee Gr.) to make or run equal to or 
wit 

| PARALLEL Lives (in Geometry ry) are fach 
lines as lie equally diſtant from each other in 
all their parts; ſo that if they were e 
extended they would never touch, as = 

A circular PARALLEL (in Seon. ) is one 
line or circle drawn without or within ano- 
ther circle, &c. 


nick Protractor. 
 PARALLELO'GRAM 
(mrag3\noypapepcr, Gr.) a plain 
figure - bounded by four right 
lines, wherefore the oppoſite are 
parallel one to the other, as in 
this figure, 

| PARALLELOGRAM, an 


 fliding ſockets to be ſet to any proportion, for 


draught, | 

"PARALLE LOGRAMMICAL (of 
vagd h Ang and ypapeua, on of or belong - 
ing to a parallelogram. 


Geometry) one of the regular 
bodies or ſolids, com prehended 
under ſix rectangular and pa- | 
rallel farfaces, the onto ö 
ones whereof ere equal. | 

PARALYT'ICALNESS. (of paralyticus, 
L. of waganurizvc, Gr. and wat palſical 
condition. 
PARAL'YSIS anda, Gr.) 4 diſcaſe 
commonly called the palſey. 

PARA/MENT (in Archi. ) an uniform 
courſe of ſtones. 

PARANET'ICAL (Gag; Gr. ) apt, 


monition. 

PAR/ANYM PH (waginueD), of apacas 
and hu, a bride, Gr.) the friend of . a 
bridegroom, who performs the ſolemnities of 
the wedding, and conducts the bride to the 
| bride-gro0m. 

The Rabbins ſay, that the principal office 
of the Paranymph was to obſerye. that the 
bridegroom... arid bride committed no fraud in 


 PARAGRAPHICALLY (of wagay2a91, 


Fg 


| relation to the blood, which was the 4 


PARALLE'LISM, a machine eolteivet To 
for the ready and exact reduction or copying of 
deſigns, ſchemes, &c. in any proper portion, 
called alſo a Parallelogram, or e Ov 55 


inſtrument : 
compoſed of five rulers of braſs or wood, with 


the inlarging or diminiſhing of any map or 


PARALLELOPE/PID (in A. —A 


tending to, or-pertaining to perſuaſion or ad- 


f 


IF 


jcus, 


ſical 
ſeaſe 
orm 


apt, 
Ir ad- | 


waęd, 
of a 

ies of 

o the 


office 
it the 
aud in 
| 9 


mations, c. were engraven. 


feited. 


or a miniſter of the gods; or (as others) as 


Eh friend. 
bles of the rich, and earns his welcome by | 
| diſtaff in her hand; Lachefis in a robe. be- 
; A . Aa keeper-back of death, 


Which falſe hopes linger. 
Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paraſites, 


| he was eating, ſaid, I ſee, that even 


by tearing up by the roots the hair gro wing 


of the bride's Pe ; among the Creeks | 
2 Paran Ar kept the door of the nuptial 
the care and management of 
che ("3 and all the other rejoicings. 
 PARAPEQ/ (naganmnypud, Gr.) a ta- 
ble or plate of braſs fixed to a pillar, on which 
in ancient times, laws, ordinances, procla- 


PA!RAPH 7a particular character, knot, 
PARAPHE! 1% flouriſh, Which perſons 
habituate themſelves to make always in the 
ſame manner at the end of their name, to 
prevent their r re from being counter- 


PARAPHRAS'TICALLY, by way of 
parap phraſe. ; 

PARASITE (paraſitus, L. of ragęde id., 
Gr.) a king of prieſts, among the ancients, 


2 of the prieſt's whom he invited to eat 
t of the ſacrifices; hence the word is 
4 40. Ggnify © ſmell-feaft, or . 2 5 


1 on th « 4 


A4 s for example : 
PARASITE, one that frequents the ta- 


flattery, ; 
He is a gatterer, 72 4 


Who gently would diſſolve the bands of life, | 
Shakeſpeare, 


Courteous deſtroyers, affable wolves, meek 
bears, 
You fools 'of fortune, Shake. 


Diogenes, when mice came about him, as 
Dioge- 
nes nouriſſieth Faraſi itess Bacon. 1 
Thou, with trembling fear, 
Or like a fawning paraſite obey jj; 
Then to thyfelt aſcrib'ſt the truth fore 
told. _ | Milton. 
The 2 feat. not for their king $ de. 
ght, | 
T” enrich a pimp, or raiſe A parefts. | 
Dryden. | 
' PARASITICAL 7 paraftique, F.) flat- 
PARASITICK terinz, wheedling. 
The biſhop received ſmall thanks for his 
parafitick preſentation. 
 Hakewell on Providence, 
Some paraſitick preachers have dared to 
call thoſe martyrs, who died fighting againſt q 
me, K. Charles. - 
PARASIT'ICALNESS (of paraſiticus, L. 
of rapaciliube, Gr. and neſs) fawningneſs, 
flatteringneſs. 
PARATIL/MUS (naedriu©-, of ra- 
TiMey, Gr. to tear or pluck up) a puniſh. 
ment, inflited on adulterers among the Greeks, 


about the fundament. 
PARAZO'NIUM (7apaQwyiov, Gr.) a 


| ſciſſars. 


"PA 
at the two enda, in the manner of a truneheon 
or commander's ſtaff; or a kind of poniard 
or ſhort iword, repreſented as worn at the 
| girdle, | 
| PAR'CA, (according to the ancient Theo- 
| 2gy) the goddeſſes who preſide over the lives 
of men. And, according to Plato, the daugh- 
ters of Neceffit ity and Deſtiny. Theſe (as the 
pow fable it) ſpun the lives of men; Clotho 

the diſtaff and ſpun the thread; Lacbefis 
turned the wheel; and Atropos cut the thread 
of life, The three Parcæ are introduced to 


| denote the threefold propriety of time, the 


{ firſt is called Clotho, becauſe all things that 
are brou ght to paſs, are like to a drawing out 

of a thread in ſpinning, following one another 
in à continual ſuceeſſion; they called the 


| ſecond Lachefis, and the 00 of that name 


is, that all things are deftin'd to every one 
at his nativity, and happen, as it were, by a 
certain lot; the third is called Atropos, be- 
cauſe thoſe things that have been diſpoſed 
and decreed by her can by no means be avert- 
ed. Clotho is ſometimes repreſented in a long 
robe of divers colours, and with a cfown on 
her head adorned with 7 ſtars, and holding a 


ſpangled with ſtars, and hoiding a ſpindle in 
her hand; and Atropos clothed in a black 
robe, and cutting the thread with a pair of 
Lucian repreſents them after a diffe- 
rent manner, like three poor old women, 
one holding a diſtaff, another à wheel, and 
another a pair of ſciſſars, having their heads 
adorned with large locks of wool mixt with 
daffodils. | 
To PARCH (ety. uncer. 0 to burn ſlightly 
and ſuperficially, to ſcorch, to dry up. a 


I Hath thy fiery heart ſo parcht thine entrails 
| That not a tear can fall ? 


Did he fo often lodge in open field | 
In winter's cold, and ſummer's parching heat, 


Shakeſ « 


To conquer France. HSbateſ. Henry IV. 


Torrid heat, 


9 And yapours as the Lybian air aduſt, 


Began to parch that temperate clime. 
Milt. Par. Left. 


| I'm ſtupify'd with ſorrow, paſt relief 


Of tears, parch'd up, and wither'd with my | 
griefs: Dryden. 
The Syrian ſtar, 


Wich his ſultry breath infects the ſky; 


The ground below is pdrch'd, the heavens 
above us fry. Dryd. Her. 

| 'F ull fifty years f 

1 have endured the biting winter's blaſt, 

And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer. 
Roe. 

He is like a man diſtreſſed with thirſt in 

the farcbed places of the wilderneſs, he ſearch- 
eth every pit, but finds no water, Rogers 0 

Sermons, 


PARCH' ING (prob, of percoguent, ig 


erm ue by medulifs for a ſceptre, rounded 
t 


8 burning or drying up. 


983 pARCH. 


- PARCH'INGNESS, burning, &c. qua- | 


ARO (in Common Law) an indul- 
gence which the pope grants to ſuppoſed pe- 
nitents, for the remiſſion of the pain of pur- 

PARDON-Church-Yard, a place formerly 
on the north fide of St. Paul's church; this 
was a large cloiſter, a chapel built by king 
Stephen, invironing a plot of ground; about 
this cloiſter was artificially and richly painted 

the dance of Muchabray or dance of death, 
commonly called the dance of St. Paul's; 
the like of which was painted about St. In- 
nocents at Paris, The metres, or poeſy of 
this dance, were tranſlated out of French into 
Engliſh by Fohn Lidgate, monk of Bury, 
and with the picture of death, leading all 
eſtates, painted about the cloiſter. The mo- 
1 numents in this cloiſter, both for number and 
In) + ' workmanſhip, exceeded all that were in St. 
1 Paul's church; all which were demoliſhed 
in the year 1549, by the command of the 
duke of Somerſet, ah 
« _PAR'DONABLENESS (of pardonable, F. 
and refs) capableneis of being pardoned or for- 
given. | ; | 
PAREG'MENON (mTaeptypevov, Gr. a de- 
rivative) a rhetorical figure, which joins words 
together, which are derived one from another, 
2s worſe, wiſdom, d& . | | | 
 PAREVRA Brava, the root of a plant 
growing in Mexico, &c, accounted a ſpecifick 
for the cure of the ſtone and gravel. 5 
 PAREM'PTOSIS (ragtunluc, Gr.) a 
failing or coming in between, © 
_ PAREMPTOSIS (with Gram.) a figure 
when a letter is added in the middle of a 
Word, as wii; for mc a city. 


Dr. Grew) the pith or pulp, or that inner 
part of the plant, thro* which the juice is 
1 to be diſtributed. N 
5 ARENCHYMATTOUs (of Taptryiur, 
Gr.) of or pertaining to the nll 9 
which the blood paſſes, „ 
 PARENCHY MOUS Parts (in Old Ana- 
tomy) ſuch fleſhy parts of the body as fill up 
the void ſpaces between the veſſels, and do 
not confiſt of veſſels themſelves : but it has 
ſince been diſcovered by means of micro- 
ſcopes, that all the parts of an animal body 
are nothing elſe but a network of ſmall veſ- 


ſels and canals. 


terpoſition, a putting between. 

PARENTHESIS (with Grammar.) a figure 
when ſome vowel is put into a middle of a 
word, as yzo0; for yore. WD | 

PA'RENTS (of parre, to bring forth 
young) are properly only the father and mo- 
cher of children; but are ſometimes taken in 
a larger ſenſe for all thoſe of near kindred, 
eſpecially by blood in a direct line. | 


brought out of 


PARENCHYMA of a plant (according to 


PAREN'THESIS (magiv0s71;, Gr.) an in- | 
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to obey, honour and -reſpe& their parents, 


and diſobedient, refractory, and ſtubborn chil. 
dren (among the. Jerus) were puniſhed, being 
the gates of the city, and 
ſtoned to death, by the command of God. 

, Moreover among the Heathens, children 
were ſo much at the diſpoſal of their parents, 
that if their fathers did not think fit to 
receive -them at their birth, they had the 
liberty to expoſe them, and in ſome places to 
kill them. 3s. | 
By the Atbenign laws, a father might have 
an action of ingratitude againſt ſtubborn and 
rebellious children, which would diſable them 


a father to abdicate his ſon, he firſt declaring 
his reaſons in court, which being approved 
he was legally ſtruck out of the family, and 
diſinheritee. # | 


and not allowed them. the conyeniency of his 


| houſe and other neceſſaries, he was reckoned 


an infamous perſon, and this was a kind of 


excommunication, for thoſe under this cen. 


ſure were neither admitted to the ſolemnities 
of religion nar civil cammerce. | 


from the Italians, fignifying advice or coun- 


point, introduces his anſwer, in Talian, with 


This begins to be naturalized with us, 
PAR/GETER, a plaifterer, 
PAR GETING (incert. Etym, except of 


ings, Se. 


2 1ſt pope, who divided Rome among the dea- 


number 7. Dionyſius deſigned to every preſ- 


cellinus appointed 25 dioceſes. Honorius arch- 
biſhop of Dover, a Roman, and a diſciple of 
Gregory the Great, was the firſt who inſſi- 


Engliſh Saxons, who were about this time 
converted to Chriſtianity. 


poſed on the brink of the ſea, baving only 
one hole that looks towards the ſhore, and 
which becomes dry after the flood is gone off; 
ſo that the fiſh has no way left to eſcape. 

PARK (with Shepberds) a moveable pa- 
liſade ſet up in the field, to incloſe the ſheep 
in to feed in the night time. 


| Children are under the ſtricteſt obligation 


' PARK Leaves, an herb. 
. F | ' PARLE 


from holding any office: they alſo allowed 


And if any one had beaten his parents, | 


Good PARENTS (Hieroglypbically) are re- 
preſented by the pelican, who, as it is re- 
ported, will caſt herſelf into the flames kin- 
dled about the neſt where her young ones lie, 
to deliver them from the imminent danger. ä 
PARE IRE (in Traffick) a term borrowed 


ſel of a merchant or perſon negociating ; or 
that ſuch a perſon, being conſulted on any 


a mi pare, i, e, jt ſeems to me, or I think, 


paries, L. a wall) plaiſtering of walls, ceil- | 4 
PARISHES (parecia, L. paroifſe, F.) the 
original of dividing kingdoms, provinces, @c. 
in pariſhes, is ſaid to be owing to Fabian the 


cons, which according to Luitprandus, in 


byter his church, church-yard and pariſh, and 
inſtituted dioceſes, and afterwards pope Mar- 


tuted pariſhes in Britain, at leaſt among the 


PARK (for fſbing) a very large net diſ- 


eARIE (parkr, F.) converſation talk, | or pang cutrent among the people) a popu- 
HR Th cation af any thing, 7 Plar maxim, adage or proverb ; alſo a poetical 
" The biſhop, by a Paris, is, with a ſhow | pleaſantry, conſiſting in appying the yerſes of 
Of combination, cunningly betray'd. | ſome ' perſon, by way of ridicule, to another, 


_ diſcuſſion by ward of mouth, 


A in an n . 
PAR MA (with Antiquaries) a ſort of au- 
cient buckler. „ 

P ARO CHIA, or pariſh, did anciently ſig- 
nify what we now call the dioceſe of a biſhop, 
but at this day it is the circuit of ground in 


bis pariſh prieſt. 


Daniel. 


Why meet we thus like wrangling adyocates, 
To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with words? 


I hate this parle; tis tame: if we muſt 
1 meets. | | | | 
Give me my arms. | | 

Fu F | Rowwe's Ambit, Stop-mother, 


lh 


1 To PARLEY (þparler, F.) to treat by 
| word of mouth, to talk, to diſcuſs any thing 


orally, It is much uſed in war, for a meet- 
ing of enemies to talk. | 1 


A Turk deſired the captain to fend ſome 


with whom they might more conveniently 
parley. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. i 
PARLEY, oral treaty, talk, conference, 


. 


Force, never yet a generous heart did gain; 


1 85 | Dryden. 
PARLIAMENT/ARINESS, the being 


according to the rules, method, or authority 
of a parliament, 6 


Clerk of the PARLIAMENT, an officer 
who records all acts done in this high court, 


PAR LOUR (in Nunneries) a little room 
or cloſet where people talk to the nuns thro” | 
a2 grated window. . 

FAR LOUSNESS (q. peerleſneſs, F.) unca- 


pableneſs of being equalied, ſpoken common. 


which the people that belong to one church 
inbabit, and the particular charge of the ſe- 


cular prieſt: Cambden ſays, that this realm 
Vas firſt divided into pariſhes by Honorius arch · 


biſhop of Canterbury, Anno Chriſti 636, who 
reckons 2984 pariſhes. It is alſo ſaid, that 
pariſhes were divided by the Lateran council, 
before which every man obliged to pay tithes, 


paid them to what prieſt he pleaſed; but they 


decreed that every man ſhould pay them to 
PARODICK Degre, (in an Equation) the 
ſeveral regular terms, in a quadratick, cu- 
bick, or biquadratick equation, @c. the in- 
dices of whoie powers aſcend or deſcend or- 
derly in an arithmetical progreſſion. 15 
 PAR'ODY (parodia, L, of qrapc dia, o 
age, by, and 1856, Gr, a way, 7. d. trite, 


| enough to drown hin, 


or in turning a ſerious work into burleſque, 
by endeavouring, as near as can be, to ob- 
ſerve the ſame words, rhimes and cadences. 
PAROIMIA (with Rbetoricians) a pro- 
verbial manner of ſpeaking : alſo the conti- 
nuation of a trope, or figure with reſpe& ta 
the common uſe, as to waſh an Etbopian and 
a Brick, 1 . | 
PAROL Ar (in Law) an arreſt by 
word of mouth, é | 
PAROL Demurter * Law) a privilege 
allowed to an infant, who is ſued concerning 
lands which came to him by deſcent. 
mil PaROLE. See ill. 5 
PARO'LI = Gaming) the double of what 
was laid at ſtake before, „ 
PAROEMOEON(TapeHαe, of rags gory 


| | by, or according to the way, or 3 “, Gr. a 
We yield on parley, but are ftorm'd in vain, 


way) a proverb: alſo a figure uſed by Gram- 


marians, in which all the words of a ſentence 


begin with the ſame letter, &c. as O Tite, 
tute, Tati, tibi tanta Tyranne tuliſti. And 
alſo when ſeveral verbs or nouns are produced 


like the former, only with a little variation 
of tenſes and caſes. | 


4 and engroſſes them fairly in parchment rolls, | PAROTVIDES (@agorides, of wages, near, 
in order to be kept for poſterity, and Sri, gen. of se, an ear, Gr.) certain 

1 . PARLIAMEN'TUM de la bonde, a par- glandules or kernels under and behind the ears, 

4 liament in the time of king Edward II. to | whoſe uſe is to ſtrengthen the partition of the 
r | which the barons came armed with coloured | veſſels, and to ſoak up the moiſture of the 
y. bands on the ſleeves for diſtinction againſt the | brain; alſo a ſwelling of thoſe kernels, com- 
h two Spencers. | | ny 


monly called a ſwelling of the almonds of the 


ears. 1 8 ak 
 PAROX'ISM (wapoEiciacgy of araęot᷑ i. 

to make very ſharp, Gr.) the acceſs or com- 

ing on of a fit of a fever, ague, or other diſ- 


| temper. 


PARRHESTA (with Rbezor,) a figure, 
when one ſpeaks boldly and freely about 
matters diſpleaſing to others, or liable to envy. 

 PAR'RICIDE (parricida, parricidium, L.) 
the killer or killing of a father or parent; al- 
ſo treaſon againſt one*s country : the Romans 
had made no law againſt parricides, ſuppoſing 
that no perſon would be ſo inhumane as to 
commit ſuch a crime; till about 500 years 
after the death of Numa, Oftius killed his 
father, upon which they ordered that fo fla. 
gitious a malefactor ſhould be apprehended 
and have wooden ſhoes put on his feet, and 
ſo be carried to goal, where he was to remain 
one year, during which time his feet were 
not ſuffered to touch the earth, the common 
parent of mankind ; for the former the Ro- 
man law ordained this puniſhment, that the 
perſon convicted of this crime, ſhould. be firſt 
whipped till the blood came, and then ſhould 
be ty'd up in a leathern ſack, together with 
a dog, an ape, a cock, and a viper, and fo 
thrown into the next river that was deep 


The 


pert, ſeveral herbs. 
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The ancient Egyptians ufcax wk, fiery [ To PART AKE, to ſhare, to baye part 


reeds into every part of the bodies of Parri- 
cides, and after they had thus wounded almoſt. 


every part, threw them upon a heap of thorns, þ 
and ſet-fire to them. 


And if a ſon was ungrateful enough but to 
ſtrike his parent, he was to have his hands 
cut off, a 


PAR!RVING (in Fencing) the Lion of 


Caving a man's ſelf, or ſtaving off the ſtrokes, | 


Fe. offered him by another 


 PARSIMO!NIOUSNESS (of parfmonia, 
L. and neſs) ſperingneſs, thriftineis. 


Macedonian PARSLEY , hedge-parſley, 


* | 
A phyſical PART, is that, which tho? it 


enter the compoſition of the whole, may 


yet be conſidered apart, and under its own 

diſtinct idea. i „ 
Eſſential PART, is that whereby, with 

the concurrence of ſome others, an eſſential 


whole is conſtituted, as the body and ſoul are 


the eſſential parts of a man. 3 
Aliquant PART, is a quantity which be- 
ing repeated any number of times, becomes 
always either greater or leſs than the whole; 


thus 5 is an aliquant part of 17. 


Aliquot PART, a quantity which being 
repeated any number of times, becomes equal 
to an integer, as 6 is an aliquot part of 24. 
An Integral PART [ is that which is | 


An Integrant © neceſſary to the 


integrity of the whole, as a head or arm is to 


© PART (in Mufick) a piece of the fcore or 
partition, written by itſelf for the conveniency 
of the muſician, 5 
A Subjunctiue or Potential PART (with 
Logicians) is that which is contained in ſome 


In, SE, | 3 
By and by, thy boſom ſhall partale, 
The ſeerets of my heart. 

ö 45 . f Sbaleſpear. 

PARTHE NLE (of waębevsia, Gr. vir- 
ginity) the Spartans having been at war with 
the Meſſenians for 20 years, and by that 
means very much depopulated their country, 
and apprehending that if this war continued, 
it might depopulate their Sparta, they ſent 


the city, with licence to be familiar with as 
| many unmarried women as they would; and 


were called Part beniæ, on account of the uncer- 


any office in the government, &. 


their plot being diſcovered, they drove them 
out of the city ; but they being headed by 


Italy, and built Tarentum. 
PAR!TIALNESS (partialite, F.) a fiding 

too much with a party, a being more on'the 

one fide than on the other. h 5 


of a verb, tho” not an abſolute participle. 
PARTI'CLES (in Phyfick) the minute 
parts of a body, or an aſſemblage or coalition 


are compoſed, | 
vines) one who holds particular grace, 7, e. 


that Cbriſ died for the ele only, &c. not 
for mankind in general. SE" 


univerſal whole, as John and Thomas, in| PARTIC'ULARNESS (of pavrticularis, 


mon; a man and a lion in animal. 
t. To have. ſhare of! 


TO PARTAKE. 
any thing, to take ſhare with. 


 Partake, and uſe my kingdom as your own, 


And ſhall be your's while I command the crown, 
Fae. Dryden, 


* To participate, to have ſomething of the 


property, nature, claim, or right. 
The attorney of the Dutchy of Lancaſter 


partakes partly of a judge, and partly of an 


attorney-general, Bacon. | N 
3. To be admitted to, not to be excluded. 
You may partake of any thing we ſay ; 
We ſpeak no treaſon, Cz 
e Sbadeſ. Richard III. 
taken of. . | 
1 took occaſion to conjecture how far brutes 


partooł with men in any of the intellectual 


faculties. Locke. 


Truth and falſchood have no other trial, 


but reaſon and proof; which they made uſe 


of to make themſelves knowing, and fo muſt 


others too, that will partake in their know- 


ledge. Locke, 9 


5 * 


L. and neſs) peculiarneſs, ſingularneſs. 


moſt exact and full aſpect that can be; fo 
termed, becauſe it conſiſts preciſely in ſo many 
parts or degrees as are requiſite to compleat 
| it even to a degree. i 


knowing the country very well, employed in 
ſurprizing the enemies convoys, or in getting 


| intelligence. | 


PARTISAN Party ( Milit. Term) a ſmall 
body of infantry commanded by a Partiſan, 
to make an incurſion upon the enemy, to turk 


— — 


6 | | about their camp, to diſturb their forages, 
4. Sometimes with in before the thing par- 


and to intercept their convoys. | 
PARTITION (partition, F. partitio, L.) 
vided. | 
| We grew together, 
Like to à double cherry, ſeeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition. | 


2. Diviſion, ſeparation, diſtinction. 


divided 


ſome of their young men from the army into 


| the children begotten by them in this manner 

tainty who were their fathers: and at the 

end of the war this brood were deemed baſ- 

1 tards, and therefore were denyed the bearing 
This enraged them ſo that they eonſpired 

with the ſlaves to deſtroy all the nobility ; but 


Pbalantus, travelled into Magna Grecia in 


A PARTICIP/IAL, an adjective derived 


of ſeveral or many of which natural bodies 


PAR TIC ULARIS T (with polemical Di- 


PARTILE Apes (with Aftrologers) the 


PAR TISAN (in Milit. Affairs) one who 
is very dextrous at commanding a party, and 


1. The act of dividing, the ſtate of being di- 


We have, in this reſpect, our churches 


hes 
ded 


many in number as theirs. 
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geiden by certain partitions Although not fo | 
deine glen ee, 
We ſhall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 
That ev*h our corn ſhall ſeem as light as 


der hon bat bun zs f, 
_ et ; Shakeſp. 

The day, month, and year, meaſured by 
them, are uſed as ſtandard meaſures, as like- 
ly others arbitrarily deduced from them by 
partion or collection. Holder on Time. | 
3. Part divided from the reſt; ſeparate part. 
Lodg'd in a ſmall partition; and the reſt 
Ordain'd for uſes to his lord belt known. 

e OH COT AEY Milton, 
4. That by which * are ſeparated. 

PARTI'TIONS of an Eſcurcbeon, accord- 
ing to the number of coats that are to be on it, 
are the ſeyeral diviſions made in it, when the 


arms of ſeveral families are borne in it, on 


account of intermariages pr otherwiſe. | 
Homogeneous Phyſical PARTS, are thoſe 
of the ſame denomination with ſome other. 
 Heterogentous Phyfical PARTS, are ſuch 
as 1 of a different denomination from ſome 
other, 555 EEO 
Similiar PARTS, are ſuch as are to one 


another, as their wholes are to one another. 


PAR'TUISAN, a weapon ſometimes car- 


| ried by lieutenants, not much unlike a 


[YO cated nr - 
 PARTUN'DA F (among the Romans) a 
PAR'TULA F goddeſs, to whom they 

attributed the care of big-bellied women, and 


Who affiſted at child-bearing. 


PART V per Pale (in Heraldry) is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to ſignify, that the bearer had re- 
ceived on his ſhield a cut down-right or per 
pendicular in the middle from top to bottom, 
PARTY per Bend Dexter, repreſents a cut 
falling upon the upper corner of the ſhield on 


the right hand, and deſcending athwart to the 


oppoſite corner. 3 

PAR TV per Feſſe, repreſents a cut croſs 

the middle of the ſhield, from fide to ſide. 
PARTY per Bend Siniſter, intimates that 


the cut had been on the left upper corner, and 


come athwart to the lower oppoſite corner. 

PARTY Blue, a company of villains, who 
infeſted the roads in the Netherlands; who 
belonged to neither army, but robbed on both 
fides, without any regard to paſſes, 

PAS'ME (in French Heraldry) a term uſed 
to fignify an eagle grown ſo old, that ſhe is, 
as it were, become ſenſeleſs, having almoſt 
loſt her ſight, and the beak grown ſo thick 
and crooked, that having loſt the uſe of it to 
eat or prey, ſhe ſtarves for hunger, which is 
ſaid to be very frequent among eagles. 

PAS'NAGE, the running or feeding of 


ſwine within a foreſt; alſo the price of it. 


PASS (in the Tin works) a frame of boards 
ſet ſloping, by which the oat flides down into 
the coffer of a ſtamping mill, 


* 


| and theſe effects are found in them ſleeping as 


px . 


 PASSALORHYNUCHITES, « fe& of 
Montaniſts in the ſecond century, who made 


profeſſion of perpetual filence, and the better 
to obſerve it kept their thumb continually on 
their lip, their praQtice they founded on the 


words of the Pſalmif, Set à guard; O Lora, 
on ny mourh Fe eee Hue 

PAS/ SANT (in Heraldry) (7 
as a lion, or any other crea- N 
ture paſſant, ſigniſies walking 
along leiſurely. See the e- 
ſcuteheon. ye Ws - 


PAS'SIBLENESE (of paſſbilic, D. and 


neſs) capableneſs of ſuffering. 1. 


PASSING (paſſant, F.) going by; allo 


omiting, F, 1 | 

PASSINGLY, excellently, as pafing'y 
rell. ELM | | N 
PastsION Croſs (in Herald. 
is ſo called, beczuſe it is ſup- 
poſed to reſemble that croſs on 
which our Saviour ſuffered, not 
croſſed in the middle, but fome- W 
what below the top, as in the 
— 


PASSION  (paſfio, of pati 1 u qualfh 5 
that effects the ſenſes, and the e 475 
petite, but is ſoon over; alſo the receiving of 


an action. 


PASSION, tranſport of mind, ſtrong de- 
fire or inclination; affection, ſounndeſs; anger 


or wrath z alſo a ſuffering, 


. PASSION (with Phy/icians) any pain, un- 


eaſineſs, or diſturbance in the body, as the 
Iliack Paſſion, © | WOT reel 


Corruptive PASSION, is a paſſion by which 
the patient is either corrupted wholly or in 


part, as when one is wonded. 


Per fective PASSION, is a paſſion by 
which the ſubject receives ſome additional 


perfection, as to he infiruffed, | 
PAS'SIONATE for a thing, i. e. having a 
ſtrong delire for, or inclination to it. 


— 


paſſion. 


PAS!SIONATENESS (of paſſion, F. of 


L. the terminat. and neſs) haſty* cholerick 


temper, propenſity to paſſion, 1 
PASSIONS (in Poetry) the paſſionate ſen- 


timents, geſtures, actione, Sc. which the 
poet gives his perſons. 5 

PASSIONS, any motion whereby the foul 
is carried towards any thing; or the agitations 
of it, according to the different objects which 
preſent themſelves to the ſenſes; the affections 
of the mind, as love, hatred, fear, joy. 


PASSIONS of Men, the diverſity of paſ= 
ſions, is by naturaliſts ſaid to proceed from 


the contexture of the fibres, and different 
babitude of the humour's of the body ; cho'er 
incites to anger, melancholy, or ſadneſs 5 
blood abounding to joy; becauſe that choler 
vellicates the ſpirits, melancholy preſſes them, 
blood dilates them, phlegm obſtructs them; 


well 


' PASSIONATELY (paſionement, F.) with 
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9 
well as waking; thoſe who abound with 


choler, are prone to dream of fires, burnings, 


brawls, and fightings; the phlegmatick, of | 


waters, inundations, drowning ; the ſanguine, 
of muſick, dancing, and laſciviouſneſs, 
PAS!SIVE Voice of a Verb (with re 
one which betokens ſuffering or being aRed 
upon, as doceor, I am taught, &c, 
PASSIVE Principles (with Cbymiſts) are 
Water. and Earth, which they ſo call, be- 
cauſe their parts are either at reſt, or at leaſt 
not ſo ſwiftly moved as thoſe of Spirits, Oil, 
and Salt. | W | 
PASSIVE Prayer (with Myſtick Divines) is 
a total ſuſpenſion or ligature of the in- 
tellectual faculties, in virtue whereof the 
ſoul remains of itſelf and its own power im- 
potent, as to the producing any effects. 
PASSIVENESS (of paſſivus, L. and neſs) 
afive or ſuffering nature, quality, &c. 
PAS SO VER, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
Ferus, obſerved in commemoration of the de- 


ſtroying angel's paſſing over their houſes and | 


not killing their firſt born, when he ſlew thoſe 


of the Egyptians. 1 


PASTOPHO RI (wagaqizn, of wack, a 


veil, and Sf, Gr. to bear) certain prieſts, 


whoſe office it was, at ſolemn feſtivals, to 


carry the ſhrine of the deity, when they were 


to pray for fair weather, rain, &c. | 
PAS!'TORAL Saß, the ſtaff or croſier of 
a biſhop wherewith they are inveſted, _ 
PAST ORAL (pafforale, of paſtor, L. a 
ſhepherd) Monſ. Fontenelle ſays, paſtoral is 
the moſt ancient ſort of poetry, becauſe a 
| ſhepherd's life is the moſt ancient way of living. 
He ſays, that paſtoral ſhould not be ſo rude 


as the country-converſation, nor ſo polite as | 


that of the court. „ al 
Another author ſays, ſhepherds ſhould never 
go out of their woods, and all the ſimilies in 


| paſtoral ſhould be taken from thence; all the 


ſentiments ſhould be tender and natural, ſoft 
and eaſy. . | 
Blanke verſe will agree very well with paſ- 


toral, and being a nearer reſemblance of the 


natural way of ſpeech than rhime, muſt be 
moſt agreeable to that ſort of poeſy, which 
comes neareſt to nature, as paſtoral does. 
PASTURE (pafture, F.) 1, Food, the act 
ef feeding. wi 5 
Unto the conſervation is required a ſolid 
paſture, and a food congenerous unto nature. 
Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

2, Ground on which cattle feed. | 


A careleſs herd, 

Full of the paſtu te, jumps along by him, 

And never ſtays, ed pod | 

355 | Shakeſp. As you like it, 
The new tribes look abroad 


On rature*'s common, far as they can ſee 


Or wing, their range and paſture. 
n 4 Thomſon's Spring, 
3. Human culture, education. WD 
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| From the firſt Pafures of our infant age 
T0o elder cares and man's ſeverer page. 
We laſh the pupil, Dryden. 
To PASTURE, to place in a paſture. 


The cattle in the fields and meadows green, 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary; theſe in flocks 
Paſturing at once, and in broad herds | 


PATA/ICI Dit, a ſort of deities, much 


leaſt as to their figures z for they were like 
Pigmies with which the Phenicians adorn'd 
the prows of their ſhips. 


To PAT, to hit or ſtrike ſoftly, as with 

the finger, Sc, | | 
PATALE'!NA of patere, L. to be open) 

an ancient female deity, to whom they at- 


from the blade. TL. | 
_ PATCHING (incert. Etym. probably of 
pexzare, Ital. unleſs of patagium, L. a bor- 
garment, &c. 


tion like what they call an horſe-ſhoe, not 
always regular, but generally oval, encom- 


to cover the gate of a town. 
PA'TER-nofters (with Roman Catholicks) 


their devotions, | 


naments placed underneath ovolo's, cut in 
| form of beads, either round or oval. 
PAITER, a father. . 


—— 


Croſs PATER-nofer (with 
Heralds) is the repreſentation of = 
a croſs made with beads, See 


| © UW} 
the eſcutcheon. | | £ F 


care. . 


very moving, expreſſive, paſſionate, capable 
| of exciting pity, compaſſion, anger, or the 


like paſſion, | | | 
|: PATHE TICK Nerves (Anatomy) the 
fourth pair which ariſe from the medulla ob- 


longata, | 
| 2 


body to be abuſed contrary to nature. 


| PATHOGNOMIC (of aN, — 
es” 


To PASTURE, to graze on the ground. 


Upſpring. | Mit: on, 


like the Dii Cabiri of the Somotbracians, at 


| PATAVINITY (among Criticks) a fault 
objected againſt Liey, or uſing the diale& or 
| orthography of Padua in his writings, 


tributed the care of the corn, when it | ſprung 


der, & c.) ſetting a piece of patch upon 2 

PATE (in Fortification) a ſort of fortifica- | 
paſſed only with a parapet, having nothing to 
flank it; uſually erected in marſhy grounds 
are the great beads of their chaplets, uſed in 
PATER -nofters (in Archite®.) certain or- 


PA!TER Guardian, a title given to the 
| head or chief of a monaſtery, &c. of Fran- 


1 PATER/NALNESS (of paternus, L. and 
neſs) fatherlineſs, father- like affection or 


PATHET HCR Mufick, muſick that is | a 


| PATHET!ICALNESS (of patbeticus, L. 
and eſs) the quality moving the affections. 

PA!/THIC (pathicus, 3 of gra Og, Gr. to 

| ſuffer) a ſodomite, an ingle, who ſuffers his 


PA PA 


rn „oven, Or. to know) an epithet given] and ag., Gr. chief) in an eſpecial man- 
to. a ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymptoms, | ner is uſed to fignify theſe fathers or heads of 
that are inſeparable from a diſtemper, and are families recorded in the old teſtament, who 
found in that only and no other. lived before Moſes 3 as Adam, La mech, Noab, 
PATHOL/OGIST (of Tavoyiz, vA - Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, &c. and hence it 
and a5y©-, Gr.) one who treats of patho-] was given to the biſhops of the firſt churches 
logy, 7. e. of the preternatural conſtitution off of the Eaff, as Antioch, Alexandria, Feru- 
the body of man; diſcovering the cauſe, na- ſalem, Conflantinople, ' &c. | 
ture, and difference of diſeaſes, PA'TRIARCHSHIP (of patriarcha, L. 
PA'THOS (age,, Gr.) paſſion, chat and ſbip) the dignity or juriſdiction of a2 
which one ſuffers or has ſuffered. | patriarch. 5 | | 
_  PATHOS (with Rbetoricians) ſignifies the PATRI/CIAN (patricien, F. of patricius, 
ſeveral affections which the orator excites in| L.) one deſcended of a noble family, in op- 
his hearers, | | | | | po tion to the Plebeans. f 
PA TIENCE, an herb, being a fort off PATRI'CIANS (fo called of Patricius 
large and very ſour ſorrel. 3 their ring-leader) their diſtinguiſhing tenant 
PATIENCE (patience, F. patientia, L.)] was, that the ſubſtance of the fleſh is not the 
1. The power of ſuffering ; indurance; the] work of God, but of the devil; on which ac- 
power of expecting long without rage or] count they bore ſuch hatred to their own bo- 
diſcontent: the power of ſupporting faults or] dies, as ſometimes to kill themſelves _ 
injuries without revenge; long ſuffering. PA'TRIOTSHIP (of patriota, L. and 
Neceſſary patience in ſeeking the lord, is] ip) office, dignity, or quality of a patriot · 
better than he that leadeth his life without PAT RISSATING (patrijans, L.) tak - 
a guide. | Eccluſ. xx. 32. | ing after the father. Cr WES. 
_ Chriſtian fortitude and patience have their PA/TRON (in Navigation) a name given 
opportunity in times of afflition and per-|in the Mediterranean ſea, to the perſon who 


ſecution, | | Oh Pe the ſhip and mariners, and ſome- 
Frequent debanch to habitude prevails times to the perſon who ſteers, or the pilot. 
Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. PATRON (patron, F. patronus, L.) 1. 


. Prior. 2 eee e ſupports or protects. 
. 2. Sufference, permiſſion. I demmoni a wretch that ſupports with in- 
By their * de it ſpoken, the a- 8 by » 8 ee 
| poſtſes preached as well when they wrote, as| * Plead for yOu a8 for my Parr 2 . 
j — : when they ſpake the goſpel. „„ 55 akeſpear 91 
4 PATIENT (patient, F. patient, L.) 1. Ne'er let me paſs in filence Dorſer's name; 
25 Having the quality of enduring. 2. Calm Ne er ceaſe to mention the continu'd lebt. 
under pain or affliction. I Which the great patron only would forget, 
Griev'd, but unmoy'd, and patient of youunrrTrfs Prior. 
Id ie. Dryden's Tbeocritus. e thoſe ſaints, whom thou doſt 
PA'TIENTLY (patienter, L.) with 1 „„ 
ee 8 . ) Shall be a ſaint, and thine own nation's friend _ 
PA'TIENTNESS (patientia, L.) patient | And patron. Fairy Queen, b. i. 85 
temper. | „ a St. Micbael is mentioned as the patron of 
PAT'LY, fitly, opportunely. the jews, and is now taken by the chriſtians, 
PATINESS, fitneſs, opportuneneſs. as the protector general of our religion. 
, r, eee, | 5 ___ Dryden, 
Patonce (with Heralds) is a croſs| 3. Advocate, defender, vindicator, 
that has its ends flory, but yet] We are no patrons of thoſe things, the beſt 
differ from that which is called defence whereof is ſpeedy redreſs and amend- 
a Croſs Flory, in that the Flory | ment, | Hooker, b. ii. 8. 1 
circumflexes and turns down] Whether the minds of men have naturally 
like a Flour- de- luce, but the croſs | imprinted on them the ideas of extenſion and 
patonce extends and ſtretches to a certain] number, I leave to thoſe who are the patrons 
patee form, as in the eſcutcheon Gales, a| of innate principles. eg Locke, 
Croſs Patunee Argent, | 4. One who has donation of eccleſiaſtical 
ERA PATRIARCH/AL Croſs |preferment. | | 
(in Heraldry) is one that has| Lay PATRONAGE (in Law) is a right 
its ſhaft crofſed twice, the vp- | attached to the perſon, either as founder, or 
per arms of it being ſhorter, | heir of the founder; or as poſſeſſor of the fee 
| and the lower longer, See the to which the patronage is annexed, and is 
| eſcutcheon. e either rea! or perſonal, | | 
PATRIARCHS (of @arte, a father, mo I PATRONAGE, is that whick 
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bears three Flogvers- de- -Lys in chief, to ſhew 


g defender, Ee. 


die guard, and walk round the ftreets of a 
garriſon, to prevent quarrels and miſchief, | | 

&c. and to keep all in order, Peace and | a little more for the Paw! to get hold of the 

quietneſs. | 


To PAT!TER (of patting) 1 firike, as 
| hail or any y nall things falling, or beingthrown 
zn great numbers, 


their children, in order to quiet them, when 


Ital. ) a turret or building uſually inſulated, 


a alen, 


WY 


* 
\ 


1s attached to the glebe, or to a certain in- 


heritance. | 

Perſonal Lay PATRONAGE, is that 
which belongs immediately to the founder of 
the church, and is tranſmittable to his chil- 
dren and family, without being annexed to 
any fee, 

Eccleſiaſtical PATRONAGE (in Law) is 
that which a perſon is intitled to by virtue of 
ſome benefit which he holds, 

Arms of PATRONAGE (in Heraldry) are 
thoſe at the top, whereof ſome are marks of 
ſubjection and dependance, as the city of Paris 


Het dependance on the king. 
PATRONSHIP (of patronatus, L, and 
ip the office, &c. of a patron. 
PAT RONIZER (patronus, L.) a patron, 


- PATRONY MIC ( patronymicus, L. L. of a · 
Teowpirog, Gr.) pertaining to the names of 
jen derived from their anceſtors. 
PATROVIL'LE 2 (patrouills, 
 PATROUL/ round of ſoldiers to | 
the number of five or ſix, with a ſergeant to 
command them; theſe ſet out from the Corps 


PATTEE (in Heraldry) : a 
 eroſs pattee, 1s a croſs that is 
ſmall in the center, and goes | 

widening to the ends, as in 
the eſcutcheon. 


PAT'TES, the paws of any beaſt, | 
| PAUCILO'QUIOUSNESS (pauciloguium, | w 
L.) ſparingneſs of ſpeech, fewneis of words. 
PAV ENCE, the name of the Pagan: deity, | 
under whoſe protection the mothers and nurſes 
recommended their children, to ſecure them 
from fear; but others will have him to be a 
ſort of bugbear, with which they frightened 


froward. 


 PA'VIOR (an paveur, F 


pavements in ſtreets. 
PA VIORS is an an- 
cient company, their coat 


Argent, a Chevron be- 
tween three rammers 
Saks. 


_ PAVI'LION (of fapilio, L. or padiglione, 


and under one ſingle roof; ſometimes ſquare. ; 
and ſomtimes in form of a dome. | 
PAVILION (in War) a tent raiſed on 
poſts to lodge under in ſummer-time, 
PAVILION D, encompafſed or incloſed i in 
Milton 8 


F.) a' 


favitor, L.) a maker of 


j 


% 
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PAVILIONS (in ArchiteFure) Is 
for projecturing pieces in the facade of a build - 
ing, which mark the middle of it, 
PAUL/TANISTS, a ſect ſo called; fol- 
lowers of Paulus N a biſhop of 
Arier, who denied the diſtinction of perſons 
in the Trinity, 
PAULI'CIANS (fo called of Paulus their 
chieftain) to the errors of the Manichees, they 
added an abhorrence of the croſs, and em- 
ployed it to the moſt ſervile uſes, out of 
 deſpight. 
PAUSA'RIUS (among the Romens) an 
officer who directed the ſtops, or pauſes, in 
the ſolemn pomps or proceſſions of the god- 
deſs Ifis, i. e. the ſtands or places where the 
ſtatues of V, and Anubis were ſet down; 
alſo an officer in the gallies who gave the ſignal 


waz. 


and row all together. 
for the time of half a meaſure. 


ſilence of all the parts. - 
PAW, Feb: an interjection of nauſeating. 
To PAW (patiner, F.) to move, feel, or 
| handle with the paws. | 


whelp. 
PAX (with the Romans) a deity, repre- 


to ſhew that gentleneſs and pity belonged prin- 
cipally to victorious warriors. 
Pauſanius ſays, that the ſtatue Pax, was 


| worſhipped at Athens in the form of a woman 
holding by the hand Plutus the god of riches. 
The emperor Claudius began to build her a 

| temple at Reme ; but the finiſhing and adorn- 


ing was deferred till the time of Yeſpaſian, 
who did it after the conqueſt of Fudea, and 


be intimated by his coins with the image of 
this goddeſs, holding in one hand a lighted 


it, and in the other an olive branch with this 
device, Pact orbis terrarum, ſhe was alſo re- 
preſented with an olive branch and Mercury's 


Caduceus; his ſon Titus alſo repreſented the 
figure of Peace like a goddefs, holding a palm 
in one hand, and a ſceptre in the other, with - 


this inſcription; Pax eterna, 

To PAY. the Seams of a Ship (probably of 
poix, F. pitch) to lay them over with hot 
pitch; or to lay on a coat of new ſtuff, ye 
her ſoil has been burnt off; this tuff is 


rofin and brimſtone boiled together. 

To be PAY D (Sea Phraſe) a ſhip is aid to 
be ſb, when tacking about all, her ſails are 
back- -ſtay'd, 1. e. lie flat againſt the maſts 
and ſhrouds, 

PEACE (pax, L, paix, F ) reſt, filence, 
quietneſs; aiſo concord, agreement, recon- 
eiliation; the direct oppoſite to war. 

PEACE 


„ 


2 


ute | 


to the rewers, that they might act 1 in concert, 
A Demy PAUSE (in Mufick) a ceffation . 
A General PAUSE; a general ceſiation or ; 


To heave a PAWL (Sea Phraſe) is to heave 


ſented holding a laurel branch and a ſpear, 


deſtruction of Jeruſalem; which ſeems to 


torch, ſetting ſome broken arms on fire with 


mixture of tallow and ſoap, or of — 


lamb and a wolf yoked by their necks in the 


temple of the Jerus at Feruſalem: in this 
_ temple the goddeſs was repreſented as a fine 
lady, endowed with a great deal of ſweetneſs | 
and good nature, crowned with laurel inter- 
woven, holding a Caduceus in one hand, and 
a a noſegay of roſes and ears of corn in the 
other. | | | 


Joſepbus ſays, that all the rareties that men 
travel through the world to ſee, were laid 
uß there. | 


out tumult. 2 
J 0o his crown ſhe him reſtor'd, 
In which he dy'd, made ripe for death by eld, 


| Who peaceably the ſame long time did weld. | 


2. Without diſturbance. | | 

The pangs of death do make him grin, 

Diſturb him tr. let him paſs peaceab'y. an ornament worn by the high-prieſt on 
| _ | breaſt, called alſo rationale, or {be breaſi-plate 


PEACEFUL. 1. Quiet, not in war, of Judgement. This was a piece of em- 


That rouz'd the Tyrrhene real in what loud 
And peaceful Italy involv'd in arms. 


2. Pacifick, mild. | 
As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt ; 


coftly cloathing, 
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| PEACE of the Plugs, that whereby the | 


plough tackle and plough cattle are ſecured 
from diſtreſſes. 


PEACE (in Painting, &c.) is repreſented | 


as a beautiful lady, holding in her hand a | 
wand or rod towards the earth, over a hideous 
ſerpent, and holding her other hand over her | 
face, as unwilling to behold ftrife or war. 
By others ſhe has been repreſented holding | 
in one hand an olive branch, and leading a 


other; and alſo with an olive branch in her 
right hand, and a Cornucopia in her left. 

A very famous temple was erected for her 
at Rome, which was furniſhed with moſt of 
the rich vaſes and curiofities taken out of the 


[ 


The Temple of PEACE built by V:ſpa/ian 
was 300 feet long and 200 broad; of which 


—_—_— 


PEACEABLY. 1. Without war, with- | 


: 
And after will'd it ſhould to her remain, _ 


Fairy Queen. 


Shakeſpear, 


Dryden, 


And thus with peaceful words, zprais'd her 
ſoon, | Milton. 

The peaceful power that governs love repairs, 

To feaſt upon ſoft yows and ſilent pray rs. 

: | 55 Dryden. 
3. Undiſturbed, ſtill, ſecure. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, 
Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peaceful cottage riſe. 

: PRES 1 Pope. 

A PEA'COCK (Hieroglyphicaliy) with 
beautiful plumes, and in a poſture of admir- 
ing them, and expoſing them to the ſun, re- 


preſented a creature proud of its natural per- 
fections. 52 


A PEACOCK (Eabematically) alſo repre- 
ſents women over curious in their dreſs and 


* 


i PK 
PEA- Hen (penache, F. pava, L.) ; | 
er TONELEY ficklineſs, unthriving< 
nets. | 

PEAL'D, troubled or deaffened with the 
noiſe, Milton. | | | 
PEAR-7rez (pinige-zneo, oy 
PEARL. There are pearls brought from 


| many places in the four parts of the world. 


And it is ſaid that the ſmaller pearls, that is 
thoſe ſhell-fiſh that are called pearls, follow 
the great ones called mother-of- pearls like 

bees, They are known to be big with pearls, 


when their ſhells have bunches on each 


fide, 


The oriental pearls have a water that in- 
clines to a carnation ; thoſe of America are 
green, and thoſe of the north are gridelin. 
Pearls are found in Bobemia ir. rivers of freſh 
water, and in Sileſa, and in Lorain, They 
are ſometimes found alſo in common oiſters. 
Pearls that have been long worn turn yellow, 
and moulder away at the end of 80 or 100 
years, | 
They are made in the mother-of-pear] beds 
after the manner of onions. They have diſ- 
covered in ſome mother of pearls to the num- 
ber of 150 but not all perfect: ſome com- 
pleat, but others juſt beginning to be formed. 
Mens of PEARL, certain excreſcencies or 


_ | prominent pieces in form of half pearls, found 
in the bottom of the pearl ſhells. « 


PFEAsS- Cod (pipe code, Sax.) the ſhell 
or huſk of a pea, 8 8 

_PEC'CANTNESS (of peccans, L. and neſs) 

offenſi veneſs, hurtfulneſſ . 

PECQUET'S/ Duct (Anatomy) the thoracie 

duct, ſo called from Pecquet, its diſcoverer. 

A PEC'TORAL (in the Fewwi/h — 

1 


broidery about 10 inches ſquare, of very rich 


work, ſet with four rows of precious ſtones, 


upon each of which was engraven one of the 


| names of the tribes of Iſrael; it was com- 


poſed of two pieces folded one upon the other 


| like a purſe, in which it is ſaid that the Vim 
and Thummim was incloſed, | 


PECTORAL Muſcle (Anatomy) a muſcle 
which moves the arm forward ; 10 named on 
account of its ſituation, which ariſes above 
from the Clawicula, and below from the breaſt- 


| bone, and all the endings of the upper ribs, 


and is implanted in the upper part of the 
ſhoulder- bone. | 
PECTOR ALNESS (of pectoralis, L. and 
neſs) ſtomachick quality, | | 
PECULATE (in Civil Law) the crime of 
pilfering the publick money, by a perſon 


who manages it, or in whoſe cuſtody it is re- 


poſited. 
A PECU'LIAR, a particular pariſh or 

church that has juriſdiction within itſelf for 

a probate of wills, &c. being exempt from 


| the ordinary - the biſhop's courts, Thus the 
H 


k 2 King's 


pertaining to an inſtructor of youth, or to 
diſcipline. | 3 
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| King's chapel is a royal peculiar, free from all 
ſpiritual jurtſdiction, and only governed by the 
king himſelf as ſupreme ordinary. 

A PECULIAR (peculiaris, L. ) a ſhe friend, 
a miſtreſs. | 

PECUN'IA (among the Romans) money. 
A deity which, as-they held, prefided over 
riches; who had a ſon named Argentinus, 
whom they adored that they might grow rich. 

PECU'!NIUS, a deity of the ancient Pruſ- 
fam, in honour of whom they kept a fire 
of oak perpetually burning; which if it hap- 
pened to go out by the prieſt's neglect, he 
was put to death. When it thundered, they 
imagined that their grand prieſt converſed 
with their god, and for that reaſon fell proſ- 
trate on the earth, praying for ſeaſon able 
weather. | | | g 
___ PEDAGO'GICAL  (rai2yo0yin%, Gr.) 


A PEDESTAL {of pedeſtalia, L. piedeſtal. 
Jo, Ital.) that part of a pillar that ſupports it. 
It is a ſquare body with a baſe and cornice, 
ſerving as a foot for the columns to ftand upon, 
and having, according to Vignola, a third part 
of the height of its column. It is different 
in different orders, there being as many kinds 
of pedeſtals, as there are orders of columns. 
PE DICLE (with Botaniſts) a foot ftalk, is 
that on which either a leaf, or flower, or fruit 
ſtands or hangs, N Ges 
PEDICULATION, a particular foulneſs 
of the ſkin, very apt to breed lice; ſaid to 
have been the diſtemper of the Egyptians, and 
one of their plagues, L. 
PED'IMENT (in Architecture) an crna- 


ment that crowns the ordonnances, finiſhes the 


- fronts of buildings, and ſerves as a decoration 
over gates, windows, niches, Sc. It is or- 

dinarily of a triangular form; but ſometimes 
make an arch of a eirelee. 


PEDOM'ETER (of prdes, L. or wis, a 
foot, and pereor, Gr. meaſure) a way-wiſer, 


an inftrument compoſed of various wheels 
with teeth, which by a chain faſtened to a 
man's foot or wheel of a chariot, advance a 
notch each ſtep or each revolution of the 


wheel, and the number being marked at the 
edge of each wheel, the paces may be num 


bered, or the diſtance from one place to ano- 
ther exactly meaſured. . 

To hold Land in PEER AGE (ancient Cuſ- 
toms) a tenure which obliged the perſon to 


aſſiſt the lord's bail iff in his judgments, as all 


the ancient vaſſals called peers did. 


To PEG (of piic, Sax.) to put in or faſten 


with a peg. 


To PEG ar Cocks, to throw at them at 


Shrove-Tide, 


PEGASUS (according to the Poers) a 
Winged horſe, begotten by Neptune, from the 

- Print of whoſe foot ſprung the fountain Hy- 
| Belleropbon mounted him in order to 
fight the Chimera, and he was afterwards 


: Pocrene. 


| 


| 
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placed among the ſtars: others tell us, tha 
Pegaſus ſprung from the blood of Meduſa that 
pet from her body, when Perſeus cut off het 
ead. TY 

PEGASUS (with Aſtronomers) is a conftel- 
lation in a northern hemiſphere, pictured upon 
the globes as a flying horſe, in which, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy's catalogue, are 20 ſtars ; Ty- 
chos 19, and by Hlamſtead's g8, of various 
magnitudes. | 

PELA'GIANS (fo called from Pelagins, 
their ring»leader, who, Moreri ſays, was a 
native of Great Britain, and as ſome ſay a 
Scotchman) an heretical ſe& that ſprung up 
and infeſted the church in the 5th century, 
who are ſaid to affirm; that it was not only 
poſſible for man to become impeccable in 
this life, but that ſeveral had actually attain- 


allo deny'd the Grace of Feſus Chrift, and 


will we can work out our own ſalvation, and 


of Adam, not by propagation, but only by 
Imitation ; that grace was given to our me- 
rits, and that they deſerve it; that Adam 


That there were three ways cf ſalvation, 
vi. by the law of nature, the law of Moſes, 
and the law of Chriſt, &c. i RY 


for drawing teeth, 


{aid to be of two kinds, the one living on 


and other reptiles. 


tendency for its young, It generally. places 
its neft upon a craggy rock, that the ſerpents 
may not come at it; but the ſerpent, that is 
an enemy to this bird, obſerves the wind, and 
when it blows towards the pelican's neſt, it 
ſquirts out its venom and kills the young ones; 
the pelican to bring them to life again, mounts 
up above the clouds, and ſtriking its fides 


| with its wings, makes the blood to come 


forth, which falling on its neſt through the 
clouds, reſtores the young to life again. 


of ordnance, equal to a quarter culverin, and 
1 a ball of ſix pounds. 5 
PELLICOI DES (sien , of N, 
a hatchet, and «3©-, form, Gr.) a certain 
a hatchet, | | 
PEL'LICLE (pellicula, L.) when any ſo- 
lution is evaporated ſo long by a gentle heat, 
that a film or ſkin riſes on the top of the li- 
quor, they ſay it is evaporated to a peliicle, 


and then there is very little more liquor left, 
[ | thas 


ed to that degree of perfection; that they 
held that by the natural force of our free 


acquire bliſs; that they alſo denied original 
fin, ſaying that it deſcended to the poſterity 


was mortal by nature and condition before the 

fall; that fin was not the cauſe of death; 
that our being as men was from God, but 
our being juſt was from ourſelves, | 


PELICAN (with Surgeons) an inſtrument 
PELICAN (pelicanus, L.) the pelican is 


the water and feeding on fiſh, and the other 
frequenting deſarts and feeding upon ſerpenis 


Euſebius ſays, the pelican has a peculiar 


PELICAN (with Gunners) an ancient piece 


geometrical figure, that ſomething reſembles 
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| icin (of pellucidus, L. and 


to incloſe, 


and neſs) liableneſs to a penalty. 


of mortification enjoined by Romiſb prieſts, 
| 0. F. „ a f 


that are impoſed upon ſinners, to eicher com- 


ſorrow for them. 


ing churches, or the ſaying ſo many prayers 


. | N 
PENATEs (of 0 Neb. inwards, of 
Penitus inwardly, becauſe kept within the 
houſe, Cic.) houſhold gods whoſe ſtatues were 
there kept, and worſhipped with wine and | 


-earthen ware, but their form was kept ſecret, 
as a religious myſtery, In the time of peace 
they committed their arms to the care of the 
| Penates, Thoſe of Rome were brought by 

Eneas from Troy, to which place Dordanus 


brought them from Samotbrace. 
The Penates and Lares were different, in | 


ether place or ſort of chapel within. 


| 3 double cone 
B C of rays join - 
| a ed together at 


the glaſs B, E, D, for its baſe, and the 


vertex in the point of convergence, as at C. 
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Shan will juſt ſerve to keep the ſalts in fu- 


PELLUCIDITY 
iaphenity. 
CEN (ith the Britains and ancient Gauls) 
an high mountain; hence thoſe hills which 
divide France from Italy, are called the Apen- 
nines. | 


To PEN up (ef pyndan, Sax.) to ſhut up, 


neſs) tranſparency, 


PENALNESS (of penal, F. of peralis, L. 


PEN/ANCE (of œna, L. puniſhment) 
the exerciſe of penitence, or a puniſhment, 
either yoluntary or impoſed by legal authority 
for faults committed by a perſon. | 

PENANCE (of pœnitentia, L.) a fort 


PENANCE (in Canon Lap) an eceleſiaſti- 
cal puniſhment, chiefly adjudged to the fin of 
fornication, | | 5 
Jo do PENANCE, is to do thoſe things 


mute for fins, or publickly to teſtify their 
PENANCES (in the Roman church) are 


| ſometimes pecuniary ; ſometimes auſterities 
to themſelves ; as whipping, going bare-foot, 


Sc. and ſometimes going pilgrimages, build- 


to ſuch and ſuch ſaints, ſo many Ave Ma- 


incenſe, They were made either of iron or 


——_— 


Penates. Cities and kingdoms had alſo their 


that the Lares were common in all houſes, 
and the Penatss proper to particular ones, 
and divine honours were done to the Lares in 
the chimney-corner, or on the fire-hearths ; 
and to the Penates in the open court, or ſome 


PEN'CIL 
B of Rays (in | 


Opticks ) a 


| D the baſe, one 
7 ofwhich hath 
its vertex in ſome one point of the object, and 


other hath its baſe on the ſame glaſs, but its 
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PENIVANT ina Ship) a ſhort rope, whith 
is faſtened at one end to the head of the maſt, 


or yard, or clew of the fail, having a block 


or ſhiver at the other end to reeve ſome run- 
ning rope. | 


PENDANTS (with Herald) pendant eſ- 


cutcheons. In ancient times, men of chi- 
valry or knights, would reſort to the courts 
of princes, and ſet up publick challenges for 
juſts and tournaments, or elſe poſt them upon 
ſome bridge or other paſs, and there provoke 


or challenge all men of rank that came that 


way, to encounter them. In order to this 
they hung up their ſhields, with their coat of 
armour painted on them, on the neighbourin 


trees, or elſe on poles erected for that pur- 


poſe. | | | | 

PENDEN!TIVE (with Architects) the 
whole body of a vault, ſuſpended out of the 
perpendicular of the walls, and bearing a- 
gainſt the Arc boun tant, 


PEND!/ENTNESS (of pendens, L. and neſs} 


hanging down quality, 


PEN'!DULOUSNESS (of pendulus, L. and 
neſs) pendentneſs, or the ſwinging to and 


fro. 


Simple PENDULUM, is one that conſiſſa 


of a ſingle weight. 
Compound PENDULUM, is one that con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral weights, ſo fixed on as to re- 


turn the ſame diſtance both from one ano. | 


vibrate. 


ther, and from the center about which they 
PEN'ETRANTNESS (of penetrant, F. of 


L. and eſs) penetrating quality, power of 


penetrating. | | | 
To PENETRATE (penetro, L. penetrer, 
F.) 1. To pierce, to enter beyond the ſur- 
face, to make way into a body: 2. to affect 
the mind: 3. to reach the meaning. | 


PENETRATION, the act of entering 


into any body. 
„ | It warme 
The univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unſeen, 
_ Shoots inviſible virtue even to the deep. 
| Milt. Par, Left, 


PENITENT ( penitent, F. fefens, L.) 


repentant, contrite for ſin, ſorrowful for paſt 


tranſgreſſions, and reſolutely amending lite, 
Nor in the land of their captivity 


Humbled themſelves, or penitent beſought _ 


The God of their forefathers. 
| Mil. Par. Reg. 
Provoking God to raiſe them enemies ; 


From whom as oft he ſaves them penitent. 
| | | | Milton. 


The proud he tam'd, the penitent he cheer'd, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd. 
His preaching much, but more his praQice 
wrought, | | 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught. 
CONE , Dryden. 
: PEN 
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pT ENT (onen, L.) repenting, 2 


being ſorrowful for what hay been committed 
that is ſinful or criminal, | 
_  PENIITENTNESS (of penitent, F. of 
penitent, L. and neſs) penitent frame of mind. 
 PENITEN'TIAL, a collection of chriſ- 
tian canons, that appointed the time and man- 
ner of penance to be regularly impoſed for 
'every fin, and forms of prayer, that were 
to be uſed for the receiving of thoſe who en- 
tred into penance, and reconciling penitents 
dy ſolemn abſolution. A method chiefly in- 
Troduced in the time of the degeneracy of the 
church. | | | 


| 


PENITEN'/TIALLY (of penetentiel, F. 
of L.) in a repenting manner. | 
 PENITEN!TIARY (penttencier, F. of 
L.) of or pertaining to penance, or re- 
pentance. | 

PENIITENTs, perſons in Italy, who made 
a profeſſion of doing publick penance, at cer- 


'tain times in the year, this cuſtom was be- 


gun in the year 1260 by a hermit, who began 
to preach in Perugia in Italy, that the inha- 
bitants ſhall be buried under the ruins of their 
Houſes, which ſhould fall down upcn them, if 
they did not appeaſe the wrath of God by 
immediate repentance : upon which the peo- 
ple after the example of the Ninevites, cloath- 
ed themſelves in ſack- cloth with their ſhoul- 
der bare, and with whips in their hands went 


| In; proceſſion along the ſtreets, ſlaſning them- | 


ſelves, in order to expiate their fins. a 
This ſort of Penance came afterwards to be 


put in practice in other countries, and parti- 


*eularly in Hungary, during a raging peſtilence 


all over the kingdom; but a little while after 
it made a way for the ſect called Flagellants, 


who ran together in great companies naked 
down to the waſte, and laſhed themſelves 


with whips, till the blood guſhed out, and 


declared that this new baptiſm of blood (for 
ſo they termed it) blotted out all their fins, 
-even thoſe that ſhould afterwards be com- 
-mitted. . . 
This ſtrange ſuperſtition was indeed in time 
aboliſned; but in the ſtead thereof another 
Was approv'd, that is the fraternities of peni- 
tents of different colours, who may ſtill be 
ſeen in {taly, in the pope's dominion, Avig- 
non, Languedoc, and other places, who make 
proceſſions on Holy Thurſday eſpecially, and 
alſo at other times, clad in ſack- cloth, and 
a whip tyed to their waſtes, which yet they 
make no uſe on but for the ſake of the cere- 
mony. | | 
PENI'TENTS, certain peculiar friaries, 
who aſſemble together for prayers, made pro- 
ceſſions bare footed, their faces being covered 
Vith linen, and gave themſelves diſcipline. 
. A PENINATED Leaf (with Botan.) or 
feathered leaf, is one, in which the parts, of 
which the leaf is compoſed, are ſet along the 
midale rid ; either alternately, or by pairs, as 
mn ligquorice, vetches, @c, | 


f 
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PEN NN. LES, (pennig- ear, Sax.) have 
ing no money. : 
— PENNON'CELS, ſmall pieces of filk, cut 
in the form of a pennon, with which men 
of arms uſed to adorn their lances or ſpears, 
Probably to be more viſible figns to their own 


pearing more numerous then they were. 
PEN'NY (pennig, Sax. denarius, L.) way 
the firſt piece of coined filver we have any 
account of, and was for many years the only 
one, till the reign of king Henry I. when 
there was half-pence. The Angloi Saxons 
had but one coin, and that was a penny. Be- 
fore the year 1279 the old penny was firuck 


farthings. | 

PEN'SILNESS (of perfilis, L. and neſs) 
hanging quality. | Tots 

PEN'SION, money paid for diet or lodg- 
ing; alſoa ſum of money paid annually by a 
prince or ſtate, to a perſon for ſervice required 
of him; alſo an annual allowance by a com- 
pany , corporation, or pariſh, to the poor mem- 
bers of it; an allowance or ſalary by the year, 
8 „„ 
PENSION Order, a peremptory order a- 


PEN'SIONARY, a perſon who has a 


with a double croſs, ſo that it might be ea- 
| fily broken in the middle, or into four 
quarters, . and ſo made into half-pence or 


party; or to terrify their enemies, by ap- 


gainft ſuch of the ſociety of Gray's Inn, as | 
are in arrears for penfions and other duties, 


penſion, appointment or yearly ſum during 


life, by way of acknowledgment, charged on 


the eftate of a prince, company, & M. 
PEN'SIONARY (in Holland) the title of a 
prime miniſter or preſident of every city or 
province, who preſides in their particular 
councils, Sc. and in the aſſemblies of the 


they only give their opinion and advice, and 
are only in the aſſemblies of the magiſtrate 
when called, in others they attend conſtantly; 
and in others they make, prepare or draw up 
the propoſitions in behalf of the bourgher 
maſters, and methodize and draw up their 


Grand PENSIONARY of Holland, is the 
chair-man or prime miniſter of the ſtates, 
his office continues for five years only; but at 
the expiration is generally renewed by election, 
and ſoon uſually during life. _ 
PENSIONS (of Churches) a certain ſum 
of money paid to clergymen inſtead of tithes. 
King's PEN'SIONERS a band 


Gentlemen PENSIONERS gentlemen, 
to the number of forty, firſt ſet on foot by, 


king Henry VII. whoſe office is to guard the 
king's perſonin his own houſe, armed with par- 
tiſans ; they attend and wait in the preſence 
chamber, and attend the king to and from 
chapel, 5 


4 


ſtates of the provinces he is the ſpeaker in 
behalf of his city or province; but their au- 
thority is not the ſame in all places, in ſome 


reſolutions; and they have all a fixt allow. 
_ ance from the ſtate. _ | 
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PENSIVE (penfif, F. penſiuo, Tt.) 7. work them thro" their five Tables: 80 that 
Sorrowfully thoughtful ; ſorrowful, mourn- "_ ſet of five Figures, worked thro' their 
fully ſerious, melancholy, reſpective Tables (in all reſpects like as you 


Anxious cares the penſive nymph oppreſt, have been ſhewn in the Example of the Hex= 


22 ameters) will produce five Latin Words, which 
And ſecret paſſions labour d in her 3 will make a true Pentameter Perſe, which 
will be true Latin and good ſenſe, 


Thus the figures x 1 1 1 1 produce 
Turpia ſignificant arma maligna mibi 


2. Itis generally and properly uſed of perſons, | 
but Prior has applied it te things, 
We atthe ſad approach of death ſhall know 


The truth, which from theſe penive numbers 19723 produce 
flow, | I Turpia procurant acta moleſta mera 
That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real woe. 3 2 7 9 f produce 
; | | Prior. | 


Impia conglomerant acta maligna vides. 


PENSIVELV, with melancholy, forrow- | a ? "Io 
_ PENS. Fa And if you are minded to compoſe a pair of 
fully, with gloomy ſeriouſneſs. verſes together, viz. Hexameter and | ig | 


| So fair a lady did I ſpy, | meter, you muſt ſet down the two ſets of fi- 
On herbs and flowers ſhe walked penſively | gures, as thus; 68 5 19 1 | 
Mild, but yet love ſhe proudly did forſake, | | | 3g 1 5 
VVV Spenſer, | of which fets of figures, wrought out by 
 PENSIVENESS, melancholy, ſorrowful- their proper tables, will be produced the fol- 
neſs, gloomy ſeriouſneſs, | | lowing verſes, e RE | 
Es Concerning the bleſſings of God, whether | Peſſima fata tuis prenarrant fidera nigra. 
| they tend unto this 5 or Nes 4 come, | Tetrica ſignificant aſtra nefanda viris. 
there is great cauſe why we ſhould delight more on; WS | 
7 in ing thanks, tha in. making coqueti for | NPN 2 Roo backwards, 
them, in as much as the one hath penſiveneſs, PIN ver beggar ts 
| th Wale : 9 By theſe tables, between two and three 
| and fear, the other a . - ng * 8 FR are thouſand Pentameter verſes may be 
5 PEN / STOCK, a flood -gate, placed in the | 
3 water of a mill-pond, =—— 8 


8 PENT (of pindan, Sax.) ſhut in or up, I e e e 2 | 1 
* kept in, meet, 5 | „ rennen 
 _ PENTACAP'SULAR (pentacapſularis, of „ e 2 | 
a lle, five, and capſula, L. a caſe or ſeed | | 
af pod) having five ſeed pods, N THE 
ir | „ | ACTOR DEE: wle, 5 and yoedn, | Es | EY 
1 Gr. ſtring) a muſical inſtrument having five] xr... 5 | = 
n F orie Tante 
by  PENTACHROYSTICK (of weile, and| e N 
*  Excopixi;, Gr. ) a let or ſeries of verſes fo diſ- : FOR | 
a poſed, „ Coy are always r 5 a 7 5 | | 
| ſticks of the ſame name in five diviſions ff NM 17 | | 
755 each verſe. | SS DEN 7 A M ETER S. 
up PENTACOCCOUS (of ese, five, and | 0 
oe noxudg, Gr. a grain) having five grains or | | | 
elr ſeeds. V 5 La I. 
W- PENITAGRAPH (mwlayeaqy, Gr.) an | Es ed 
_ inſtrument wherewith deſigns, prints, &c, t 4 pi N tit |n]e 
he of any kinds may be copied in any proportion {—ſ— —— — 
es, without a perſon's being {killed in drawing. | r]eſ/m{olm{|r]uſo{r]ad 
at PENTAM'ETER (weileptpy, Gr.) a EE a Lc OD ue . 
on, verſe conſiſting of five feet. r r WISER Ix; 
As I have before given you tables for malk- KS * 2 | 2 | 
ing Hexameter Latin verſes, fo I ſhall here | 7 e my EE 
preſent you with ſome for Pentamerers. 2 | | i 
The manner of operation for Pentameters, r ee 1 
is the very ſame with that of Hexameters (which 142] Th A134 9 djb|d 
ſee.) Only, whereas Hexameter Verſes con- e e ene, ri, a e 0 
fiſting of fix Words, do therefore require fix | 13-2 ale al al ale 
Tables. Pentameters, deduceable from theſe — —— —— — — 
tables, are to conſiſt. but of five Latin | 18 | e Je 1 | * 
Words, and ſo only require five Figure to OT TL If INTRO wn — 
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PEN rA NLE (of tere, Gr. five, and 


_ | angulius, L.) a figure having fi ve angles. 
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PENTAPHYL'LOUS (of «pivle, and qu\- 
A, Gr. a leaf having five leaves. ET 
PENT/ASPAST (wwlaonrage, Gr.) an 
engine that has five pullies. SE 2, 
| PENTAS'TYLE (wejlaguxa@®-, Gr.) a 
work in architecture, wherein are five rows of 
columns. N . 

| PENT/ATHLON (ia Nο , Of mive, 
and den, a ſtriving Gr.) the five exerciſes 
performed in the Grecian games, viz, Leaping, 
| Runing, Quoiting, Darting and Wreſtling, 
_ PENTECOST, a religious feſtival, cele- 


9 brated by the Jes 50 days after the paſſ- 


= 7 


— 


over, purſuant to the divine command, which 
day among the Chriſtians is made to be that 


| | of the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the | 


| Apoſtles. 4p 5 
PENTECOSTARION, an eccleſiaſtical 


Il book among the Greeks, containing the office 


| of the church fiom Fafter Day, till the 


IT eighth day after Pentecoff, which is by them 


»Le 
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called the ſunday of all ſaints, RR 
i; PENTHEUS (of @#w9©-, Gr. mourning) 
the ſon of Echian and Agave, who (accord- 
ing to the poets) was torn in pieces by his 
| mother and his ſiſter, becauſe he contemned 
| the rites and revelling feaſts of Bacchus. Na- 
| talis Comes tells us, that he was a good king, 
| who endeavouring to root out the vice of 


} |} drunkenneſs from among his ſubjects, ſuffered 


"= 


Fort. (els | 


TE 


Ee 


v | & 


» | 


many wounds in his good name by their ca- 
lumnies and reproachess 
|  PEP'PER (piper, L. wwinegic, Gr.) an In- 
dian ſpice, in ſmall round grains, growing upon | 
a low ſhrub of the reptile kind, and is uſu - 
ally planted at the foot of large trees. The 
ſeeds, berries or corns grow in cluſters like 
grapes, are at firſt green, when ripe on the 
tree red, but being gathered and dryed in the 
ſun turn blackiſh, and is called black pepper. 
Mbite PEPPER, is ths, fruit of the ſame 
plant, prepared by moiſtening the grain in 
ſea water, and then drying it in the ſun 
which cauſes the outward huſk to peel off, 

leaving only the ſeed or pulp which is white. 
Gainey PEPPER, otherwiſe called 2 

| | ; 


Indian corn 


ſoundly. 


a 5 : 9 7 in" mY 4 
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pungent, ſharp or ſtrong · 


Long PEPPER differs much from the firſt 

mentioned ; ſaving that it grows 1n heads like 

with many grains, cloſe huſked 

together in leads, about the length and thick - 

neſs of a child's Sager Peay is not quite ſo 

| as the other. 

W en PEP PER, by ſome called all 

ſpice, by reaſon of its pleatant and univerſal 
aromatic taſte, when pulverized. 


To PEPPER 2 bag off, to puniſh him | 
ſeverely by pelting wit 


any ſmal} globulous 
bodies; alſo to give a perſon the foul diſcaſe 


PEP 'SIANS, a ſect of Chriſtian Here- 
ticks in the ſecond century, ſo called from 


Pepuza a town in Phrygia, which they named 


Feruſalem, to which they invited all perſons 


to come; among theſe women officiated as 


biſhops and prieſts, 


PERAMRBULA “TOR, an inſtrument or 


rolling wheel for 
meaſuring roads, 
&c. a ſurveying 


of wood or iron, 
commonly half a 
pole in circumfe- 


ment, and a face di- 
___ vided like a clock, 

with a long rod of 
| iron or ſteel, that 
goes from the centre 
of the wheel to the 
work ; there are alſo 
two hands, which 
(as you drive the 
wheel before you) 
count the revoluti- 


ons; and from the compoſition of the move- | 
ment and diviſion on the face, ſhew how ma- 
ny yards, poles, furlongs, and miles you go. 


PERCH (of percbe, F. a pole) a ſtick or 
pole for birds to rooſt on. | 


a perch, ſtick or twig of a tree, as birds do. 
_PERCHANT' (with Foww/ers) a decoy- 
bird tied by the foot, which flutters, and 


draws other birds to it, and ſo gives the fowl- | 
er an opportunity of catching them. F. | 
__ _  PERCLOSE! (in Heraldry) is that part of 


a garter that is buckled and nowed, which 
detains and reftrains the garter, being intire 
or dimidiated, from diſſolution, | 

_ PER/CUNUS (among the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Pruſſia) a deity, in honour of whom 


| they always ſuperſtitiouſly kept a fire of oak; 


which if the prieſt, who had the care of this 
fire, ſuffered to go out through his negligence, 
he was to be puniſhed with death, Theſe 
idolatrous people believed, that when it thun- 
dered it was their grand prieſt called Krive, 
entertaining bimſelf with their god Percun 


| wheel. It is made | 


' rence, with a move- | 
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1 or 4 coral colour ; ſome of which is very nus, and upon this perſuaſion fell down t6 the 


fruitful. _ f 1 
PERCUSSION (in Phyjicks) the impreſſi- 

on a body makes in falling or ſtriking upon 

another; or the ſhock or colliſion of two 


each other. | | 
PER'DOITE (among the antient inhabi- 
tants of Pruſſia) a deity, for whom the ma- 
:iners and filhermen had a particular venera- 
tion, becauſe they believed that he preſided 
over the ſea, | | by 
They repreſented this deity by an angel 
of a vaſt bigneſs ſtanding upon the waters, 
and turning the winds which way he pleaſed; 
before they went a fiſhing they offered to him 
ſacrifices of fiſh, covering their tables with 
the ſame, and eating the remains of what 
was offered, and alſo drinking very freely; 
after which their prieſt, whom they called 
Sigonetta, took obſervation of the wilids, and 


have good fiſhing, 
PERDUVE, loſt, forlorn, F. 


1. Complete, conſummate, finiſhed ; neither 
defective, nor redundant. 5 


nothing requiſite for the end, whereto they 
were inſtituted. f 3 

2. Fully informed; fully ſkilful. 

Within a ken our army lies; | 

Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 


3. Pure, blameleſs, clear, immaculate. 


Thou ſhall be perfect with the Lord thy 


God. Deut. viii. | 

To PERFECT (perficio, Lat. parfaire, F.) 
1. to finiſh, to complete. to conſummate, to 
bring to its due ſtate. | ED 


It we love one another, God dwelleth in 
3 l us, and his love is pe, fected in us. 1 Jobn iv. 12. 
To PERCH (of percber, F.) to fit upon 


Endeavour not to ſettle too many habits at 


| once, leſt by variety you confound them, and 
ſo perfect none. Locke, | 


2. To make ſkilfu), to inſtruct fully, 
PERFECT Anima! (with ſome Writers) 


to be produced by equivocal generation. 


numbers whoſe aliquot, or even parts taken 
all together, will exactly 
number, as 6 and 28, @c. for of 6 the half 
is 3, the third part 2, and the ſixth part 1, 


| which added together make 6; and it hath 


no more aliquot parts in whole numbers: ſo 
28 has theſe even parts, 14 the half, 7 the 
fourth, 4 the ſeventh, and 2 the fourteenth, 


Jams I, which added together make 28, and 


therefore is a perfect number; of which per- 
| lit ere fe 


ground in adoration to him; petitioning him 
for ſeaſonable weather, to make their ground 


bodies, which concurring, alter the motion of 


told them the day and place where they ſhould 
PERFECT (perfectus, Lat. parfait, Fr.) 


We count thoſe things ferfech, which want 


Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as 
good. | Shakeſpeare. 


one born or produced by univocal generation, 
in oppoſition to inſects, which they ſuppoſe 


PERFECT Numbers ( Mathemat.) are ſuch 


make the whole 
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4 Perfection 


a Chevron, Gules. 
PER-FORCE ( par-force, F.) by force or 
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> number there are but 10 between 1, and 


10000000000. 


Abſolute PERFECTION, is that wherein 


all imperſection is excluded, ſuch as is that of 
God, or ſecundum quid, and in its kind. 
 Effential PERFECTION, is the poſſeſſion 


of all the effential attributes, or of all the 


parts neceſſary to the integrity of a ſubſtance. 


Metaphyſical PERFECTION, the ſame 
as Natural. 

Natural PERFECTION, is that whereby 
a thing has all its powers or faculties, and 


"thoſe too in their full vigour; all its parts 
both principal and ſecundary ; and thoſe in 


their due proportion, conſtitution, &c. 


Moral PERFECTION, is an eminent de- | 
. gree of virtue or moral goodneſs, to which 
men arrive by frequently repeated acts of be- 


nefice, piety, &c. | 1 | 
Phyſical PERFECTION. See Natural 


Tranſcendental PERFECTION, the ſame 


— Natural, 


' PERFID'IA (in Muſick) an affe ctation of 


doing always the ſame thing, of continuing 
the ſame motion, the ſame ſong, the ſame 
paſſage, the ſame figures of notes, 
| RFLATILE (perflatilis, L.) eaſy to be 
blown thro' by the wind. „ . 


Ital. 
PE 


* PERFORATED (in Heral- 
dry) i. e. bored thorough. The 
armoriſts uſe it to expieſs the 


ordinary (in part) thro' ano- 
ther: As he bears, Argent, a 
Bend, Ermine perforated thro 
See the eſcutcheon. . 


violence, | 


PERFUNC'TORINESS (of perfunorius, 


_ paſſing or penetrating of one 


L.) a Night, careleſs way of doing any thing. 


 PERGUBRIES (among the ancient inha- 
bitants of Pruſſia and Lithuania) a deity to 
whom they aſcribed the care of the fruits of 
the earth; to whom they made a feaſt on 


the 22d of March, and met together in a 


houſe, where they had prepared a horn or 


his head, without touching it with his hands; 
which he alſo repeated ſeveral times, in ho- 


nour of other deities whom he invoked by 


their names, praying for a good harveſt. 

All the company did the ſame, ſinging the 
praiſes of the god Pergubries, and ſpending the 
reſt of the day in feaſting and mirth. 

PERICAR'DIARY in Phyſik) an epithet 
given to worms generated in the heart, 

PERICAR'PUS (with Botaniſts) a pellicle 
or thin membrane encompaſſing the fruit or 


grain of a plant. 


PERICNE MIA (of m2, about, and 
uvigen, Gr. the Tibia) the parts about the | 


+ 


two of beer, where the ſacrificer having ſung 
hymns in the praiſe of that god, and filled 
a bow] full of this liquor, took it in his 
teeth, drank it off, and threw the bow! over 


1 


PERIGRINARY (perigrigariue, L. ) 4 
monk in the ancient monaſteries, whoſe f- 
fice was to receive or entertain ſtrangers or 
viſitors, | ; 

 PE/RIOD (in Printing) a character where- 
with the periods of diſcourſe are terminated 
thus (.) called a full point. . 

PERIOD (in Chronology) an epocha or in- 
terval of time by which the years are account. 
ed ; or the ſeries of years whereby in different 
nations, and on different occaſions, time is 
meaſured. | 3 partie 
| PERIODYICK (periodicus, L. TEgioN nog, 
Gr.) of or pertaining to, or that has its pe- 


<a 
» 
ry „ 


riod. [5 
PERIODICE Diſeaſes, ſuch as decline and 


riſe again with ſimilar ſymptoms alternately, 
PERIODICK With Grammarians) a term 


| apply'd to a ſtyle or diſcourſe that has num- 
bers, or which conſiſts of juſt and artful pe- 


riods. | 
PERIOPHT HAL/MIUM (of mee}, about, 


| and cp, Gr. the eye) a thin ſkin which 
| birds can draw over their eyes to defend them 


without ſhutting their eye-lids, : 
PERIPATET HCK Pb7loſcphy, the ſyſtem 


| of philoſophy taught and eſtabliſhed by Ariſ- 


totle, and maintained by his followers. 


weg , Gr. to walk about; becauſe they 
uſed to diſpute walking in the place at Atbens 
called Lycæum) a fect of philoſophers, the 
followers of Ariſtotle, as I Beopbraſtus, Cra- 
tipfus, & c. FF 


into a different ſtate) that part of a tragedy 


velled, and the whole concludes. | 
PERIPHRASTICALLY, by way of pe- 


| wherein the action is turned, the plot unra- 


| riphraſts. 


PER JUR (Perjurum) is a ſwearing falle- 
ly, knowingly and wilfully, in a ſolemn man- 
ner, eſpecially before magiſtrates by law ap- 


pointed to adminiſter oaths. 


The Romans puniſhed perjury by throwirg 
the perjured perſon headlong from the Tar- 
peian rock, | 

The Greeks ſet a mark of infamy upon per- 
jured perſons; but afterwards in the times 
of Chriſtianity, ſuch as ſwore falſely upon 
the goſpels, were to have their tongue cut out. 


thro* the city in his ſhirt, riding on an aſs, 


the ordure of guts, and other garbage ; af- 
terwards burnt on the cheek and forehead 5 
and is for ever after rendered uncapable of be- 
ing a witneſs in any cauſe whatſoever. | 

PER/IWINKLE (in Heraldry) has been 
made uſe of by the inventors of the new way 
of blazon by flowers and herbs, inſtead of 


metals and colours to ſupply the word Azure, 


PER'MANEN T'NESS (of permanens, L.) 


durableneſs, Sc. 
| PER - 


PERIPATETICKS (wegwaldine!, of 


PERIPE/TIA (of ce Ig, f Gr. falling f 


Among the Turls, a perjured perſon is led 


with his face to the tail, holding it in his 
hand, his face and ſhoulders being daubed with 


leave or liberty. 


combinations of any number of quantities. 


any ſtar is Vertical, i. e. right over our heads, 
fall directly upon vs. 


LAR to a plane, when it is perpendicular 


the generality of plants riſe a little crooked, 


the roots fink down perpendicularly ; even 
they that come out of the ground in- 


endleſneſs. 


came of age had winged ſandals, an W 
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| * PERME!ABLE (permeabilis, L.) that may | 
be paſſed through. 


* q 


PERMISSION, a permitting, granting 


' PERMISSION (with Rhetoricians) a figure 
when the orator profeſſes to have delivered the 
whole matter, and-to leave all to the judg- 
ment and diſcretion of the auditors, | 

PERMIS'SIVE, of or pertaining to per- 
miſſion. - 4 

A PERMIT", a note ſo ca'led, given 
by the ſeller to the buyer of French brandy, 


Se. 2 1 
PERMUTA/TIONS of QXuantities (in 
Algebra) the changes, alterations, or different 


PERNTCIOUSNESS (of pernicioſus, L.) 
miſchievouſneſs. _ NY WE 
PERPENDIC/ULAR (with Afroz.) when 
it is ſaid to be perpendicular, becauſe its beams 


| A right Line is ſaid to be PERPENDICU- 


to a'l the lines it meets with in that plane. 
PERPENDIC/ULARNESS : (of perpen- 


PERPENDICULAR'ITY dicularts, 
L.) the quality of falling directly down right. 

PERPENDIC'ULARNESS 7. of Plants, 

PERPENDICULAR/ITY for though 


yet the ſtems ſhoot up perpendicu'arly, and 


clined, or are diverted out of the perpendicu- 


Jar by any violent means, ſtraiten themſelves | 

again, and recover their perpendicalarity, by | 
making a ſecond contrary bend, or elbow, 

without rectifying the firſt, x 


PERPETUAL Motion (in Mechan.) a mo- 


tion which is ſupply'd from itſelf, without | | 
levied directly and ſolely againſt the perſon, _ 


the intervention o any external cauſe. | 
PERPETUALNESS (perpetuttas, L.) con- 
tinuance without interruption, everlaſtingneſs, 
PERIRON (with Architefs) a ſtair- caſe 
lying open on the outkde of the build ing, 
properly the ſteps in the front of a building, 
which lead into the firſt ſtory, when raiſed 
a little above the level of the ground, 
 PERRUKE'! 2 a ſet of falſe hair, curl'd 
1 5 and ſew'd together on a 
cawl. | 5 
PERSECUTION, any unjuſt or violent 
fuit or oppreſſion; eſpecially upon the account 
of religion, any pain, afflition, inconvenience, 
which a perſon deſignedly inflicts on another. 
 PERSEVE'RANCE (with Divines) a 
Chriſtian virtue, whereby perſons are ena- 
ve to perſiſt in the way ot ſalvation to the 
end. | 
PER'SEUS (according to the Poets) the 
ſon of Fupiter and Danae, the daughter cf 
Acrifius, king of the Argives, who when he 


P E. 


called Ægis, given him by Minerva, - H: 


was a ſtout champion, his firſt adventure was 


a voyage againſt the Gorgons, who were three 


ſiſters, Meduſa, Stbeno, and Euriale, who are 


ſaid to have had but one eye among them all, 
and ſnakes inſtead of hair; and that on whom- 
ſoever they look'd, he was turned into ſtone. 
But Perſeus's ſhield had this quality, that his 


looking upon that would fave him frem the 
And he ſetting upon 


injury of that eye. | 
Meduſa when ſhe and all her ſnakes were 


aſleep, cut off her head and placed it in his 


ſhield, with which he turned Atlas, king of 
Mauritania, and many others, into ſtone ;z he 
afterwards delivered Andromeda from the 
monſter that was ready to devour her. This 


Perſeus is ſaid to have been a king of the My- 


cenians, about A. M. 2640, who cut off the 


head of a certain harlot, of ſuch exquiſite 
beauty, that all that ſaw her were enamoured 
even to ſtupefaction, which gave riſe to the 


fable of turning them into ſtones, ' See Me- 
duſa, Gorgon and Pborci. | 


PER/SICK Order (in Architecture) is where 


the bodies of men ſerve inſtead of columns to 


ſupport the entablature; or rather the columns 


themſelves are in that form. That which 
gave riſe to this cuſtom, was, Pa ſanius hav- 
ing defeated the Perſians, the Lacedæmonians 


erected trophies of the arms of their enemies 
in token of their victory, and then repre- 
ſented the Perſans under the figures of ſlaves 


ſupporting their porches, arches, or houſes, 


PER/>ONABLE (in Law) enabled to 


maintain plea in court; as ſuch a foreigner 
woas lately made perſonable by Act of Parlia- 


went; alſo being in a capacity to take any | 


thing granted or given. 7 


PERSONAL Action (in Law) is an action 


in oppoſition to a real or mixed action. 
PERSONAL Goods (in Law) are thoſe 
which conſiſt in moveables, &c. which every 


perſon has in his own diſpoſal, in oppoſition 
to lands and tenements, which are called rea? 


Eftate, x 


PERSONALNESS, the abſtract of perſo- 


nal, the property of being a diſtinct perſon. 
PERSON ALI'ZING 7 the feigning a per- 
PERSON/IFYING C fon, or the attri- 


| buting a perſon to an inanimate being; or the 


giving it the form, ſentiments and language of 
a perſon 3 thus the poets have perſonified all 


the paſſions, virtues and vices, by making 


divinities of them. 

PERSPECTIVE Plane, is a glaſs, or 
other tranſparent ſurface, ſuppoſed to be 
placed between the eye and the object perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, unleſs the contrary 
be expreſly mentioned. 

PERSPECTIVE, is alſo uſed for a kind of 
picture or painting in gardens, and at the 
ends of galleries, deſigned to deceive the ſight; 


1112 by 


and ſword given him by Mercury, and a bra- 
zen ſhield covered with the ſkin of the goat * 
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WI. b repreſenting the continuation of an alley, | 


F.) 1. To bring to any particular opinion. 


and thirſts after righteouſneſs, his Will will 
'not be determined to any aCtion in purſuit of 


that they have here no abiding' place, but 


ruſalem. Wake's Prep. for Death. 
2. To influence by argument, or expoſtula- 


this is not always obſerved. 


| Of that 3 fruit, urg d me ſo keen. 
| Milton. 


ment that tends to perſuade. 


| ſet on the altars in churches, | 
| PERTIN'GENCE (of pertiugens, : ) a 


raiſing his fore-quarters, keeps his hind-legs 


and n 1 ) plaguyneſs, peſtilent quality. | 
ES'TLE (of Pork) the — or bone 


PE 


2 building, a landſkip, or the like. 
PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS (perſpicacitas, 

L.) quickneſs of ſight or apprehenſion. 

To PERSWADE (perſuades, L. perſuader, 


Let a man be ever ſo well perſuaded of the 
advantages of virtue, yet, till he hungers 


this confeſſed great good. Locke, 
Men ſhou'd ſeriouſly perſuade themſelves 


are only in their paſſage to the heavenly Je- 


tion. 
Perſuaſion ſeems rather applicable to the 
paſſions, and argument to the reaſon, But 


PERSUADER, one who influences by 
tak an importunate adviſer. 


He ſoon is mov' d 
9 ſuch * as are held upright. 
Daniel's Civil Mar. N 


Hunger and thirſt at once, 
Pow' rful perſuaders! quicken'd at the ſcent 


4 PERSUA'SIVE, a diſcourſe or argu · 


PERSULTA!'TION, a leaping o or r ſKip- 
ping over, as friſky cattle do in the fields. 


PERT NES S (of appert, F. and neſs) briſk- | 


neſs, livelineſs, ſmartneſs in talk. 
PERTTICÆ, perchers, large ſconces or 
candleſticks for tapers or lights, which were 


racking to, 


- PER VICA!CIOUSNESS {of pervicax, 1. 
| and neſs) ſtubbornneſs. 


 PESADE/ © (in Horſemanſbip) a motion 
PESATE/ 5 


upon the ground without ſtirring; ſo that he 


makes no time with his haunches, till his | 
fore-legs reach the ground. 
 _ PES'SOMANCY (g:700puarliud, Gr.) a 


ſort of divination by putting lots into a veſſel 
and drawing them out, having firſt made ſup- 
lication to the gods to direct them, and be- 


ing drawn, they made conjectures trom the 


characters marked on them what ſhould hap- 


pen. 
PESTILENTIALNESS (of peſtilentiel, F. 


of ge g. 


PE'TALIM (petal! iſmus, L.) a kind of 
exile among the ancients; or a baniſhment 


for the term of 8 years. 
PET? ALOUS, having flower leaves, 


F 


of a horſe, that in lifting or | 


PETARD, 
is an engine 
of metal, ſha- 
ped like a ſu- 
gar loaf, or 
high-crown'd 
hat, made for 
breakingopen 
gates, draw- [» 
bridges, bar- e | 

riers, Cc. its length 5 is 7 or 8 3 5 the 
diameter of the mouth is 5 inches, and that 
at bottom one and a half; the thickneſs of 
metal at the neck is half an inch, and that 
of the breech 12 or 15; its charge of pow- 
der is 5 pound, or thereabouts, and it weighs 
about 55 or 60, There are much larger and 
ſtronger petards, and there are likewiſe ſmal- 
ler. The firſt are employ'd in breaking open 


[ 2 


— l—q 


| ſtrong reinforced gates, and the laſt ſuch as 


can make but ſmall refiftance, 
When the Petard is loaded with powder, 
it is put upon a ſtrong piece of plank, covered 


| with a plate of iron on the outſide, which 
covers the Ouverture, being hollowed a little 


for the purpoſe ; the place where they join 


| is done aver with Wan, Pitch, Roſin, &c, to 
inforce the effect. This being done, it is 


carried to the place deſigned to be blown up, 
where j joining the plank exactly to the gate, 
the Petard is ſtayed behind and fired by a 
Fuſee, that the . 
get off. They are ſometimes uſed in Counter- 
Mines, to break thro' into the enemies Gal- 
leries to diſappoint their mines. 

PETE ( petus, L.) combuſtible earth, dug 
up in ſmall pieces for fuel. 

St, "x denn ad vincula. See Gule of Au- 

1 | 

" PETER's Pip, a ſort of ſea-fiſh. 

PE TICOAT Petit-cete, F.) a woman's 
veſtment. 


PETV'TIONARY, of er pertaining to a 


petition. 


action of converting fluids, woods, and other 
matters into ſtone, L. | 


_ PETRIF'UCK (perrificus, L. ) turning or 


growing in ſtone. 


PETRO OANINITES, the followers of 
Peter Fobn, or Peter the ſon of John, who 


nions was, that he alone had the underſtand- 
ing of the true ſenſe wherein the Apoſtles 
preached the goſpel. | 


oleum, L. oil) a certain oil that diſtils or 
flows out of a rock. _ 

| PETTEIVA (in Mufick) the art of making 
a juſt diſcernment of ranging or combining 
all manner cf ſounds among themſelves, ſo as 


they ma roduce their effect. 
y may p PET. 


etardeer may have time to 


C 


PETRES'CENCE, a petrifying or becom 
ing ſtone. > 
PETREFAC!TION (in Phyfrology) the 


lived in the 12th century ; one of 'whoſe opi- 


PETROLZE'UM (of ma, a rock, and 


4 wh, 


„ 


2 1 2 


48 


's of 
who 


opi- 


and- 


oſtes 


and 
ls or 


king 
dining 
ſo as 


'ET- 


_ a clergyman's killing his prelate, a child his 


maſter. | | 
© PEW'TERER (of peauter, Du.) a maker 


| porters two ſea horſes per feſs or and argent. 
The motto, In God is all my truſt. 


courſe of the ſun. 
that Jraly was ſo violently ſcorched with ex- 
ceſſive heat, that the earth was barren for 


occaſion to uſher in this fable, that Phaeton, 
of his father to drive the chariot of the ſun 


for one day, ſet on fire the earth and ſky ; 
for which Jupiter truck him with a thundeg- 


_ wailing his deſtiny, were transformed into 


eus) averſe of eleven ſyllables. 4 
PHALLOPHORI (of CAAD, of pda- 


various herbs, dancing in honour of Bacchus, | 
( qaviaoua, Gr. fan- 


8 h 
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PET'TISHNESS (prob. of depit, F. and | 
neſs) aptneſs to be diſpleaſed or angry. | 


PET!TIT (petit, F.) little, ſmall, in- 
conſiderable. | | 
PET TTV Treaſon (in Law) the crime of 


parent, a wife her huſband, a ſervant his 


of pewter veſſels, 
9 DEL PEWTERERS, were 
incorporated Ann. 1482, 
Their armorial enſigns 
are, Azure on a chevron 
Or, between three croſs 
bars argent, as many 
roſes gules, the creſt two 
arms holding a pewter 
diſh proper; the ſup- 


It is the 
16th company; their hall is fituate on the 
weſt fide of Lime-Street, London. | 
PHAE'TON, a prince of the Liguriam, 
a great aſtrologer, applied himſelf to ſtudy the 
| It happened in his time, 


many years after : from hence the poets took 


the ſon of Sol, by Clymene, having obtained 


bolt, and tumbled him into the river Po in 
Italy; ane that his ſiſters, the Heliades, be- 


poplar-trees to adorn the banks, and their 
tears were turned into amber. BY 
PHALEU'CIAN Ferſe (ſo called of Phaleys 


Agr, a ſkin, and pngw, co bear, Gr.) certain 
mimicks who ran about the ftreets crowned 
with ivy, cleathed in ſheep's ſkins, and 
having their faces ſmutted, bearing baſkets of 


PHAN'TASM 
PHAN!/TOM time, F.) an object per · 
ceived by an external ſenſe, and retained in 
the fancy; an apparition, a ghoſt; alſo an 


idle conceit. 5 e 
PHARISEES (DY WY of D Heb. he 
ſeparated) a ſect of the Jezus, who ſprung up 
in Judea, long before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, and St. Ferome ſays, that the authors 
of it were Sama: and Hillel. | 2 
They faſted on the ſecond and fifth days ot 
the week ; placed thorns at the bottom of 
their robes, . that they might prick their 
legs as they walked along; lay upon boards 
covered with flint ſtones, and tyed thick cords 
about their waſte. But they did not all nor 
always obſerve theſe mortifications, 


| 


PH 


They not only payed tithes, as the law re-. 


quired, and gave the thirtieth and fiftieth part 
of their fruits; but they added voluntary ſa- 


| crifices to thoſe that were enjoined, and ap- 


peared very exact in the performance of their 
VOWS, | af 
But pride marred all their actions, becauſe 


| the only end they propoſed was to gain upon 


the eſteem of the people, and the reputation 
of being ſaints, | | 
They coveted the chief ſeats at feaſte 
and aſſemblies, that they might be eſteemed 
as infallible teachers and doors of the law, 
which they had abominably corrupted by their 
traditions, Þ 5 | 
As to the doctrines they profeſſed ; they 
attributed the event of all things to deſtiny, 
tho" they endeavoured to make the liberty of 
the actions of the will to accord therewith : 
they were ſo far Pythagoreansas to believe the 
tranſmigration of the ſoul, eſpecially of thoſe 
of virtuous perſons, ſuppoſing the reſt to be 
always in torment, | | | 
They were alſo much addicted to aſtrology, 
Sc. The Talmud reckons up ſeven ſes of 
Phariſees. = „„ 
1. The Sichemites, who were proſelytes 
for the ſake of intereſt. - 5 
2. The Lame or Immoveable, who were 
ſo called on account of their ſeeming ſo much 
taken up with meditation, that they were 


like thoſe that had loſt the uſe of their legs, 


or were transformed into ſtatues, 5 
3. The Stumblers, ſo called from their 
going with their eyes ſhut, for fear they ſnould 


ſee a woman, and by this means often run 


againſt poſts, walls, Ce. 


4. Enguirers, i. e. after what was ne- 


ceſſary to be done. 


5. The Moriars, fo called becauſe they 


| wore a high crowned hat, in the ſhape of 2 


mortar, that their eyes might be kept from 
wandering, and that they might be fixed upon 


the ground, or elſe look ſtrait before them. 


6. The Lovers, ſo called becauſe they pre- 
tended to be governed in all their actions, by 
the love of virtue only. . 

7. The Timorous or Fear ful, whoſe actions 
all proceed from the ſlaviſh principles of fear, 
and their principal regard was to the negative 


principles only, 


By theſe practiſes, and their great ſhew of 
exactneſs in performing all their vows, they 
grew very much in the opinion of the popu - 
lace, as perſons of great ſanctity and religion, 
which puffed them up ſo with pride, that they 
looked with an eye of contempt upon all 
others, as meer caſt-offs from God's favour. 

PHARMACEU'TICAL ( paguaxilini;, 
of pdgparcy, a medicine, and *, Gr. to 
prepare) of or pertaining to pharmacy, or the 
apothecary's art. | 1 

PH A ROS (ꝙagO-, of qe, light, and 
oeav, Gr. to ſee) a ſmall iſland near the port 
of Alexandria in Egypt, where, in ancient 

times, 


>n 


1 3 1 : 


vimez, food a High and ately n rec- | but Pliny ſays, no "body doubted but this was 
Koned with the ſeven wonders of the world. | falſe. 
It is reported. to have been built ſquare, in It is ſaid, that when the time of its Teng- 
height 300 cubits, upon four pillars of glaſs, | vation approaches, it builds itſelf a funeral 
reſembling crabs. Prolemy Philadelphus is | pile of branches of ſweet-ſcented trees, upon 
ſaid to have expended Boo talents in bui:d- | which it fits down and dies. | 
ing it. At night it had a fire at the top to From its bones and marrow there is firſt 
give warning to pilots, that they might ſhun | produced a worm, which as it grows takes the 
the danger of the coaſts. Hence all ſuch | form of a bird, Which when it is grown up, 
\þ towers are called Pharos's. takes up the aſhes of its parent and carries 
. PHARYNGOT'OMY (q$aevyyslopuin, of | them into Armenia, or into Arabia, and 
In q4evy£Z, and Tepuvw, Gr. to cut) the ſame as | places them upon the altar of the ſun, 
1 Laryngotomy, Herodotus ſays, it carries the body of its 
'| | PHA/RYNX. (piuy?, Gr.) the upper parent embalmed in a mats of myrrh, which it 
i opening of the Oeſaphagus, or gullet, at the | depoſits in the temple of Hieropolis in Egypt. 
1 mouth of the ſtomach, or ſituate at the A PHE NIX (Hiereglyphically) was pic- 
1 bottom of the fauces, conſiſting of three | tured to ſignify a reformation, or the reſur- 
11 pair of muſcles, rection, becauſe it riſes out of its aſhes, when 
= _ PHA'SIS (of 9 eig, Gr.) an appearance. | it has been conſumed by the violence of the 
i}  PHENICOP'TER (phanicipteras, L,) a | ſun's beams, as is reported. | 
red nightingale. _ PHEONS fin Heralary) the by 
_ PHE/NIX, a moſt rare bird, and * only | bearded heads of darts, i. e 2 
— 14 one of its ſpecies, of which many wonderful | made in the form of a fiſh- Bu 
11 things are related. It is ſaid that it lives ſe- | hook, that when they have out 
. veral ages, and that then is renewed again | entred, cannot be drawn out to 
Fil from-its own aſhes. without enlarging the wound the 
— 1 The Rabbins ſay, that all the birds having by incifion. Sce the eſcutcheon. | | 
1 complyed with the firſt. women, and eaten of | PHILAN'THROPIST (Sοοανν e, of qui 
an the forbidden fruit along with her, the phenix Si -, and 45e. Gr, man) a lover of 5 * 
1 only would not eat of it, from whence it ob- | mankind. 5 anc 
Wt , rained a kind of immortality. , For after PHILELEUTHERTA (poebeudegla, of all 
1 1000 years a fire proceeds out of the phenix's | Sina, the love, and ExavStginy Gr. liberty) PH 
Hl neſt and conſumes it; but in ſuch manner, | love of liberty, _ = all 
| 1 that there remains as it were an egg, from | PHILISTO/RICUS (pihor geg., of 9 PT 
1 whence the bird is again renewed and produced, | v and igoęia, Gr. Air! a lover of the 
1 Others ſay, that being arrived at the age of | hiſtory. | Ti oth 
WW! 1000 years, it plucks off its own feathers PfilLIZ ERS. See Filagers. ace 
. and dies of mere decay of nature: but it PH ILO (of $:x©-, Gr. a friend or Jover) | "ck 
0 1 ſoon is produced again from its own body, and | uſed in compoſition cf ſeveral words in 2 
1 returns to life. Engliſh, G per 
1 The Naturaliſts, who have poke of this PHILOLOOER (eee ye, Gr.) one 4 
1 bird, ſay 9 of it that are altogether i In- | whoſe chief ſtudy i is language, a grammarian, or 
| credible. . LA critick..  * | 5 
It is a bird, 28 they fay, of the 3 of an | Philologers and critical diſcourſes, who look | thi 
eagle, whoſe head is creſted with a moſt beau- | beyond the ſhell and obvious exteriors of al 
tiful tuft, and the feathers of its neck are | things, will not be angry with our narrower | tha 
"10.00 gilded, and; thoſe of its tail purple with car- explorations. Brown, 4 
1 | nation down. | PHILOLOGICAL, critical, grammatical. . of « 
bl | There is but one of theſe in the world at a | Studies, called pbilolagical, are hiſtory, lan- to 
* time. According to ſome it lives 500 years, | guage, grammar, rhetorick, poeſy and cri- toc 
Wl according to others 1000, Some make | ticiſm. Watts, mir 
| its life 700 years; Pliny but 660. Heſiod He who pretends to the learned profeſſions, hibi 
_ fays, the phenix lives as long as nine ravens, if he doth not ariſe to be a critick himſelf a 
1 and the ravens as long as nine men or nine | in phrlological matters, ſhould frequently con- and 
_  _ generations of men. verſe with dictionaries, paraphraſts, commen- me 
1h Tacitus ſays, that it was related in his time, | tators, or other criticks, which may relieve P 
that the firſt that had been ſeen in Egypr ap- | any difficulties, Watts. $i, 
peared in the time of Seſofris, the ſecond un- | PHILO!/LOGIST (philologus, L. p don 
der Amaſis, and the third under Prolomy yO-, of Se., and e-, Gr. a word) a or n 
Euergeres. lover of letters or languages, a humaniſt. 1 
Pliny ſays, that a e was brought to | PHILOL!OGY (q$(9y/a, Gr.) a ſcience, dou| 
Rome under the reign of the emperor Claudius, | or rather an aſſemblage of ſciences, conſitt- ſoor 
n the year 800 from the foundation of Rome; ing of grammar, rhetorick, poetry, antiqui- acce 
that it was ſhewa in the aſſombly of the ſenate: | ties, hiſtory, criticiſm, or a kind of ay 


3 We 
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iterature converſ: 11 the ſciences, 
{al literature converſant about all the ſciences, 
their riſe, progreſs, authors, &c, which the 
French call Belles Lettres. 


DEL A 5 the nightingale. 


Times drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And philomel becometh dumb. Shabeſp. 
PHILOSOPHEME, (q1moropnua, Gr.) 
principle of reaſoning, theorem, 
PHILOS/'OPHERS Stone, the great ob- 
ject of alchymy, a long ſought for preparation, 
which will tranſmute impurer metals, as tin, 
lead and copper, into gold and ſilver. 
Natural PHILOSOPHERS, are reckoned 
of four ſorts. | | 


1. Thoſe who have delivered the proper - 


ties of natural bodies, under geometrical and 


numerical bodies; as the Phy:bagoreans and 


Platon 1%, 3 


„ . The Peripateticks, who explained the 


nature of things by matier, form and privation, 
by elementary and occult qualities; by ympa- 
thies, antipathies, faculties, attractions, & c. 
But theſe did not ſo much endeavour to find 
out the true reaſons and cauſes of things, as 
to give them proper names and terms, ſo that 


their phyficks is a kind of Metaphyſicks. 


3. Experimental Philoſophers, who by fre- 
quent and well-made trials and experiments, 


as by chymiſtry, Sc. ſought into the natures 
and cauſes of things: and to theſe almoſt 


all our diſcoveries aud improvements are due, 
4. Mechanical Philoſophers, who explicate 


all the phenomena of nature by matter and 
motion; by the texture of their bodies, and 
the figure of their parts; by Muvia, and 


other ſubtile particles, c. and in ſhort, would 
account for all effects and phenomena by the 
known and eſtabliſhed laws of motion and me- 
chanicks; and theſe in conjunction with ex- 


peſi mental ones, are the only true Philaſepbers. 


PHILUOSOPHICAL {q$1inxcoropruc;, Gr.) of 
or pertaining to philoſophy. , _ | 

PHILOSOPHICAL Egg (in Cbym.) a 

thin glaſs veſſel in the ſhape of an egg, having 


a long neck or ſtem, and uſed in digeſtions 


that take up a conſiderable time. 7 
To PHiLOSOPHIZE (PPiloſophare, L. 

of p:Xg2piCewv, Gr.) to play the philoſopher 

to diſpute or argue like a philoſopher , 


to confider ſome object of our knowledge, exa- 


mine its properties, aud the phenomena it ex- 
hibits; to inquire into the cauſes or effects, 
and the jaws thereof, according to the nature 
and reaſon of things, in order to the improve- 
ment of knowledge. | | 
PHILOS'OPHY (yl oſopbia, L. Si- 
pia, of pi\tw, to love, and o%pia, Gr. wiſ- 
dom) the knowledge or ſtudy of nature 


or morality, founded on reaſon or experience. 


Natural PHILOSOPHY. It is not to be 
doubted but that the ſtudy of nature begun 
ſoon after the creation; but the moſt early 
accounts we have of it ſay, that Tenopbonius 


| Colophonius began to form philoſophical ſects, 


or teach it publickly ; who held that there 
were four elements, and aſſerted a plurality 
of worlds, and as to the. ſou] of man, &. 


| that it was of an erial nature; and as to the 


deity, that the figure of it was round, and 


| | that he was an intelligent, wiſe and eternal 


Being, and that he ſaw and heard every 
thing, but did not uſe the faculty of reſpira- 
t ion. | 

Parmenides his ſcholar, who ſucceeded him, 
held but two elements, viz, earth and fire, 


cal form, hanging in the centre of the uni- 
verſe. | a IA 

Meliſſus, Zeno and Eleates, his ſcholars, 
differed, Meliſſus maintained that the uni- 
verſe was infinitely extended and without 
motion; and Zeno, that there was a plurality 
of worlds, denied a vacuum, taught that ge- 
neration conſiſted of the four prime qualities, 
and that the ſoul emerged from a particular 
compolition of thoſe ingredients, &c, 

And ſo one notion ſprung from another, 
till they came ſo effectually to loſe themſelves 
in the vaſt abyſs of conjectures, as at laſt to 


but what they call nature, or the ſoul of the 
world. , iN 


to attribute it to occult qualities, in order to 
ſcreen their own ignorance; but the noble 


centuries, have ſet us upon a much better 
footing than before, as to many Pbænomena, 


counting for. | 


ſtudied philoſophy were the Zgyprians, to 
which they gave ſo great an air of myſtery, 


their religion. For the prieſts, out of deſign 
to ſurpaſs the capacity of the vulgar, and 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the multitude, 
veiled their obſervations under figures and 
hieroglyphicks. But as they had no way of 
communicating but tradition, and were not 


we have little certain knowledge what their 
| philoſophy was; the Grecian philoſophers 


hind them to poſterity, any ſuch pieces of 
philoſophy, as would give any clear know 


that applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, in order to 
diſtinguiſh their periods and revolutions, and 
to form the firſt dravght of an univerſal ſyſ- 
tem, and to diſcern the obliquity of the 


things, were Tales, Anaximander, Anaxa- 


and aſſerted that the earth was of a ſpheri- 


affirm that the world was eternal; and that 
there was no other being or ſupreme deity, 


But the moderns have pretty well ſhook off 
the yoke of ſervilely following Ar:ft:tle and 
others of the ancients, who when they could 
not account for any phænomenon, were wont 


inventions and experiments of the two laſt. 


which the ancients had no proper way of ac- | 


PHILOSOPHY, the firſt that we find 


that the deople did it reverence as they did 


very ready to communicate it to ſtrangers, ſo 
were the firſt that communicated and left be- 


ledge of their principles and enquiries. Thoſe 


echptick, and Jay open the ſecrets of natural 


| _ goras, 
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ovas, Heraclitus, Hippocrates, Democritus, 
Empedocles, and Archelaus, The two great 
founders of 1 0 were Thales in Greece, 
and Pyibagoras in Ttaly, 

Socrates and Plato were indebted to Thales 
for moſt of their fine notions. Wales was 


the firſt who began to reduce the confuſed 
ideas of his predeceſſors into ſome method and 


order, and Socrates traced out the plan of 


logick and morality, and ſupplied principles 


to phyſicks. Plato was the diſciple of So- 
crates, and laid down the plan of moral phi- 
loſophy : he firſt taught, that true philoſo- 
phy confiſted more in fidelity and conſtancy, 
in juſtice and ſincerity, and the love of our 


duty, than on a great knowledge and capaci- 


. Ariſtotle was diſciple to Plato, and was 
che ra that collected the various parts of 
philoſophy, in order to caſt them into a regu- 
lar ſyſtem, and was by that means, and his 
vaſt diſcoveries, the moſt ſerviceable of all 
the ancients to philoſophy in the general. 

After Ariſtotle's time philoſophy degene- 
rated, and the purity of its firſt originals were 


corrupted by the multitudes of ſes of philo- 


ſophers that ſprung up. For, as Pere Ragin 


ſays, Zeno's ſchool was filled with falſe vir- 


tues, Epicurus's with real vices, Philoſephy 
became impious under Diagoras, impudent un- 


der Diogenes, ſelfiſh under Demotrates, railing 
under Lycon, voluptuous under Metrodorus, 


fantaſtical under Crates, drolling under Me- 
nippus, libertine under Pyrrho, litigious under 


_ Cleantbes, turbulent under Arcbeſilaus, and 


inconſtant under Lacbides. In ſhort, philo- 


ſophy became abandoned to all the extrava- 


gancies that can enter in the mind of man to 
Imagine. The old Platonick ſchool was by 


the new debaſed into the tribe of Scepticks and. 


Pyrrhonians, whoſe profeſſion was to doubt 


of every thing; and after the death of Theo- 
 þhraſlus, the order of Peripateticks cooled 


very much in their application to natural 
things, preferring the purſuit of eloquence 
to them: thus philoſophy declined in Greece, 
But after the death of Alexander, the kings 


of Axypt and Pergamus became encou- 
ragers of learning; and after one of the 
Prolemy's had baniſhed the profeſſors of phi- 
loſophy from Alexandria, they returned to 


Greece, and the Romans beginning then to 


flouriſh, there was a ſhort lucid interval of 


learning at Athens ; where flouriſhed Pane- 
tius, Polybius, Carneades, Clitomachus,' Apol- 
lonius, and Milo. 

Atbens being at that time the academy for 
all the Reman youth of quality, from thence 
the Romans fetched their philoſophy, The 


| firſt of the Romans that explained their philo- 


ſophy in writing, was Lucrerius ; alſo Teren- 
tius Varro, Quintillian, and Cicero, Toward 
the latter end of the reign of Auguſtus, Pto- 
lemy of Alexandria eſtabliſhed a new ſect in 
Rume, chuſing out the more rational parts 
of all the other ſyſtems, and re. unitinz them 
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thens by their own weapons. 


with his own. During the time of Callgula, 
Nero, and Domitian, the tyrannical empero rs 
of Rome, all profeſſors being baniſhed from 
Rome, philoſophy declined inſtead of advanc- 
ing. There was indeed Seneca, but he was 
more of a courtier than a philoſopher ; but 

Plutarch revived the philoſophical ſpirit in 

the times of Adrian and Trajan; and Pliny 

went farther than any man before him. 

So that not many years after, the emperor 
Antoninus ſo purſued philoſophical) ſtudies, as 
to obtain the name of Ph:/oſophus. Then 
flouriſhed Epictetus, Arian, Galen, Diogenes, 
Laertins, Herodes Atticus, Pauſanias, Aulus 
Gellius, Ptolemy the aſtrologer, Maximus of 


Tyre; and about the ſame time, Taurus of 
Berytus, Atheneus, Alexander Apbrodiſœus, Apu- 


leius, and Porphyry, who for a long time kept 
philoſoph la fatkioa, But Lucian finding it in 
a ſtate of corruption, compared to what it 
had been, fell foul of the profeſſors: but 
when the light of the goſpel began to prevail, 
then the Chriſtian philoſophy began to dart 
its rays, and the fathers of the church ſet 
themſelves about the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
that they might be able to vanquiſh the Hea- 


were Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, 


Tertullian, and Euſebius. To theſe we may 
add, Pantænus, Celſus, Lactantius, Arnobius, 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, and Ammontus, who 


were the firſt that taught the philoſophy of 


At rftotle in the Chriſtian ſchools. So Baſil is 
reported to be the ableſt logician in his time: 
Chryſoftom, eminent as well for philoſophy as 
eloquence ; and St. Auſtin, who compoſed 
a ſyſtem of logick ; and many more that 
might be annexed. When the Barbarians 


over-ran both the eaſtern and weſtern em 


pires, all learning and philoſophy ſhared in the 
ſame fate with the government; and the Sa- 
racens, who over-ran moſt of the eaſtern, and 
good part of the weſtern empire, diſſeminated 
that little learning they had among them on 
the conquered, and by (as Pere 7g wb ſays) 
fixing too cloſely on the text and letter of 
Ariflotle, got an abſtracted, way of reaſoning, 
that was ſomething different from the ſolidity 
of the Greeks and Romans; which though it 
appeared to have in it great ſagacity, yet was 


falſe and full of wild conceits, as will appear 


by the works of thoſe Arabian philoſophers, 
Avicenna, Alkindus, Algazel, Averroes, Al- 
pbarabius, 22 &c. Averroes followed 
Ariſtotle, and Avicenna, Plato: Ludovicus 
Fives cenſures the metaphyſicks of Avicenna, 
and their philoſophy, as the dreams of a rov- 
ing imagination, and a- kin to the Alcoran. 
After the Arabians became the ſchoolmen, 
who framing their genius on Arabian com- 
ments, thence the ſchool philoſophy became 
ſo ſubtle and knotty. Of this ſect Thomas 
Aquinas is accounted the founder. Had this 
ſchool philoſophy died in thoſe countries where 
ſuperſtition and ſophiſtry were buried, wer 
| | DYES! ; 2 


Among theſe 


200 years. 
cond, and the Ariſtotelian dectrine was carried | 


+ as Lully, Cardan, and Paracelſus ; Lully hav- 


PH 


bad it been: but when true religion and learn- 
ing revived with the reformation, ſchool di- 
vinity was induftriouſly cultivated ; which 
ſeems to have been calculated for the conti- 
nuance of the darkneſs of popery, becauſe it 
rather perplexes than explains things: and had 
it not been for the ſubtilties of the ſchools, 
the ſmalleſt ray of Chriſtian light might have 
ſufficed to have attracted the eyes of ſinceie 
Chriſtians, 

The ſchoolmen who come under the name 
of philoſophers, were Lanfranc, whom Wil- 
liam the conqueror made archbiſhop of Can- 
rerbury, Abelard and Peter Lombard, &c. who 
framed the rude draught of his ſect from 
Jobannes Damaſcenes, And this laſt men- 
tioned is ſaid to have been the firſt that eſta- 
bliſhed tranſubſtantiation in the church of 
Rome, in the form it is now eſtabliſhed. So 
this being probably accommodated to that and 
other extravagancies in popery, we may eaſily 
perceive what a a fine new philoſophy it was: 


this philoſophy was perfected, and reduced to | 


the ſcholaſtiak way, and into form, by Tho- 
mas Aquinas, And like the Platonick ſect, 
it has been divided into three periods, the 
old, the middle, and the neav : The moſt con- 
fiderable of the firſt period, was Alexander 
of Hales, an Ergliſb nan; this laſted about 
Albertus Magnus began the ſe- 


to its height by Thomas Aquinas and John 
Duns Scotus, an Engliſhman, This laſted a- 
bout an hundred years. The third ſcholaſtick 
ſect was begun by Lurandus, and laited about 
10 years, wh 0 
Of theſe ſcholaſtick philoſophers, Pere 
Rapin ſays, proceeded that dead weight of 


ſums and courſes that ſtifled all the re- 


Mains of good letters in the world, 5 
But while theſe ſums and ſentences were 
erecting by the ſchoolmen, three other phi- 
loſophers ſtarted up, who farſaking the ſcho- 
laſtick rules, ſet up a method quite oppoſite, 


Ing, by his commerce with the Arabians, ac- 
compliſhed himſelf with a good ſhare of phi- 
loſophy, aſtronomy and phyſick, out of them 


compoſed a fourth, that is chymiſtry. Car- 


dan, he brought the dark cabaliſtical learning 
upon the ſtage ; and Paracelſus was for fram- 
ing a new e a new Pbyjick, and a 
new Religion, affecting to 
even unintelligible. | 
In the thirteenth century the cabaliſtical 
occult philoſophy came into vogue, being in- 
troduced or cultivated by Cornelius Agrippa, 
Armand de Villeneu and Petrus de Oppino, who, 
it is very probable, were greater cheats than 
they were conjurers, as ſome have accounted 
them, | 3 
Mecbanical PHILOSOPHY, was that 
which the moſt ancient of the Pbœnician 
and Greek philoſophers have adhered to, in 


wder 10 che ex plication of the Phengmena | 


be myſterious, and 
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of nature; they made uſe originally of ne 


other principles than the conſideration of 
empty ſpace, the doctrine of atoms, and the 
gravitation of bodies, Theſe ſillily attributed 
the cauſes of gravity to ſomething which 
was piainly diſtinct from matter. 

But our moſt modern natural philoſophers 
did not take in this cauſe in their inquiries 
into nature. | 

They avoided aiming at any hypotheſis in, 
or to explain the Phenomena of natural ef- 
fects, but leaving the philoſophy of cauſes or 
metaphyſicks, they rightly conſidered that it 
is the chief end, deſign, and buſineſs of na- 


' tural philoſophy to conſider effects, and by 


reaſoning upon them and their various P- 
nomena, to proceed regularly 3t laſt to the 
cauſes of things, and eſpecially to the know- _ 
ledge of the ft cauſe. x 

And it is certain, that all true progreſs and 


proficiency in this natural philoſophy, if it 


don't immediately lead us to the knowledge 
of the firſt cauſe, yet it will bring us ſtill 
nearer and nearer to it. | 


PHILOTHY'T 2 (Sen, Gr.) ſuper- 


ſtitious devotees, that offered ſacrifice upo 


any occaſion, though never ſo {mall and tri- 


fling, ; 


PHILO'TIMY (], of S., a 
friend or lover, and Tin, Gr, honour) love 
of honour. | ; Og 

PHIL'TER (philirum, of iN, Gr.) = 
love potion or powder, a charm to cauſe love. 
The advocates for theſe affirm, that philters 
have the power or property of influencing a 
perſon, ſo as to alter his or her inclinations, 


upon whom they act from a diſregard or ha- 


tred of a perſon, to the admiring or loving 
the deſpiſed object, without any other means 
uſed, and that this is either only by the na- 
tural effect of the compoſition, when the 
paſſions are to be but moderately excited, or 
elſe by the ſuper-addition of magical incanta- 
tion, where the affections are extravagantly 


_rouzed, 


True PHILTERS, are ſuch as are ſuppoſed. 
to work their effect by ſome natural and mag- 
netical power, 8 . 
Spurious PH ILT ERS, are ſpells or charms 
ſuppoſed to havę an effect beyond the ordinary 
laws of nature, by ſome magick virtue. 

PHILTRA'TION Z (in Pharmacy) the 

FIL/T RATION S ſeparation of the finer 


part of a fluld from the coarſer, by paſſing 


it thro? a linnen cloth, brown paper, Sc. 
PHLEBOTOMY (ND $AETC, NS- 
CO», Gr. veva, and TE(4V0, Gr. ſeco, pblebo- | 

tomie, F.) blood-letting, the act or practice of 
opening a vein for medical intentions. A 
Altho' in indiſpoſitions of the liver or ſpleen, 
conſiderations are made in ph/ebotomy to their 
ſituation, yet when the heart is affected, it is 
thought as effectual to bleed on the right as 
the left. Brown's Fulg. Errors. . 
PHLEGM ($X;y4%, Gr. phlegm, F.) 
K k K V 
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1. The watry humour of the body, which, | 
when it predominates,. is ſuppoſed to produce | 
ſluggiſhneſs or dulneis, 


Make the proper uſe of each extreme, 

And write with fury, but corre& with 
| phlegm, Roſcommon, 
He who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldly cenſure, as he bo!dly writ, 

Yet judg'd with coolneſs, though he ſung 

with fire; 

Our ctitics take a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but they write with 
pPblegm. .. +. 00s 

_ PHLECM ($>iyjud, Gr.) one of the hu- 

3 mours of an animal body. 

PHLEG'/MATICKNESS (of $X:ypali- 
70. Gr. phlegmaticus, L. and neſs) fullneſs of, 
being troubled with phlegm. 

PHLYACOGRAPHIA (of e, 
Br. to trifle) a merry and durleſque i imitation 
of ſome grave and ſerious piece; particular- 

ly a tragedy traveſt ed into a comedy. | 

PHONASC IA (of , and cala, Gr.) 

the art of forming the human voice. 

PHO'NICS $4ixa, Gr.) the doctrine or 
ſcience of ſounds z. called alſo Acouſtichs. 
| PROTASCLATERICA (Pala cUe IN, 
of p, light, and oxia, a ſhadow) the art 

of Sialling, . 
PHOTINIANS (ſo denominated from Pho- 
tinus, biſhop of Simrich, a ſect who adhered 
to his opinions and errors, which were thoſe 
of Sabellius, Paulus Samoſetanus, Corintbus 
and Ebion; to whoſe impious doctrines he 
added, that Chriſt was not only a meer man; 
but began to be the Cbriſt when the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended upon him in the ſhape of a 
doe in the river Jordan. 

He was indeed a perſon of excellent ac- 
compliſkments, and in the firſt years of his 
adminiſtration appeated very regular; but af- 

ter he had taught the people the knowledge 
of the true God, he changed on a ſudden and | 
fell into the aforeſaid errors, | 

PHRASE, is alſo a term uſed of a ſhort 
ſentence, or ſmall ſet or Circuit of words con- 

ſtructed together. | 
© Compleat PHRASE, is where there is a 
noun and a verb each in its proper function, 

7, e. where the noun expreſſes the ſubject, and 

the verb what is affirmed of it. 

{  JIncomplaat PHRASE, is one - the 
* _ Noun and the verb 8 only do the of- 
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7s true, is an incompleat phraſe, which might 
be expreſſed in one word, truth. 
1 PHRASEOL!IOGIST ($eaoiondyor, of 
Wo! 29.787, a phraſe, and Atyw, Gr. to ſay, Ge.) 
1 an explainer of elegant expreſſions in a 
4 language. 

„ PHERENETHCNESS (of pbreneticus, L. 
ef $:512!.4 D-, Or, and neſs) frenzicalneſs, 


maznets, Oe. 


| 


fice of a noun, conſiſting of ſeveral words, 
without affirming any thing, as, that bir 


P H 


PHRENET'ICK Nerves (in Avalon y) 
theſe which ſpring from the 6th pair, or 
Dr. Willis's 8th pair; they deſcend between 
the ſkins of the Mediaftinum, and ſpread forth 
branches into them. 

PHRYXVUS and Helle, they write that a 
ram foretold to Phrixus, that his father would 


| offer him in ſacrifice to the gods, and that there- 


upon, he taking his ſiſter, got up upon the 
ram and came by ſea unto the Euxine ſhore. 
And that Pbrixus afterwards killed the ram 
his ſaviour and deliverer, pulled off his ſkin, 
and gave it fora preſent to Aeta, then king of 
Colchos, for the ſake of his daughter; and 
ſome tell you, that this ſkin was the golden 


fleece that Faſon and the Argonauts went to 
tetch. The truth of this fable is, Athanas 


of LEolus, who was the ſon of Helle, govern- 
ed in Phrypia, and he had an overſeer or 
ſteward who had the inſpection of his affairs, 
whoſe name was Crius (or Aries, a rem) he 
coming to know that Atbamus intended to 


| kill Phrixus, immediately acquainted him 


with it, and he built a ſhip and put on board it 


good ſtore of gold; and among the reſt was 


Aurora, the mother of Pelops, who alſo took 
with her a golden ſtatue, which ſhe had pro- 
cured to be made with her own money; and 
thus provided, Crius, with Phrixus and Helle 
ſet ſail: 
voyage and died, and from her the ſea was 


ter of Aeta, king of Colchos, given for her 
dowry the golden ſtatue of Aurora, but not 
the fleece of the ram (i. e. the ſkin of Crus) 
and this is the truth of the whole ſtory. 
PHYLAC'TERY (NE, of qunace 


were written certain words of the law. Theſe 
they wore upon their foreheads, and upon the 
wriſt of their left arm. 


four paſſages of the law. 

1. Sanctiſy unto me all the firſt "FM der 
ſoe ver openeth the womb among the children of 
frac ; both of man and beaſt : it is mine, &c. 

Excd. xili. 2. 


3. And from the fourth verſe of the 6th 
of Deuter, Hear, 0 Jarel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord, | 

4. From the 15th verſe of the 11th of Deut, 
And it pd come to paſs, if you ſhall bearken 
diligently, & 


ology, natural religion, 

PHYSICAL Point, a point oppoſed to'a 
mathematical one, which only exiſts in the 
imagination, 

PHYSICAL e a ſubſtance or 
body, in oppoſition to ſpirit or metaphyſical 


| !ybitance, 1 
f PHYSICIAN 


and Helle indeed fell fick in the 


called Helleſpont. But they arriving at Pharos, 
ſettled there, and Phrixus married the daugh-_ 


ow. Gr. to keep) the phylacteries are certain 
boxes or little rolls of parchment, wherein 


They writ upon theſe phylaRteries, theſe _ 


2. And it ſhall be when the Lord ſhall bring 
thee into the land of the Canaanites, &c, c. Xill, 5. 


FAHYRICO- THEOLOGY, natural the- 


5D 3 PI 3 
PHYSV'CIAN ( phyſicier, F.) a perfon | PIAFFEUR (in Academics) a proud ſtate- 
ho profeſſes phyſick, or the art of curing ly horſe, who being full of mettle or fire, 


diſeaſes, _ | reſtleſs with a great deal of motion, and an 
*- Coſmetick PHYSICIAN, one who ſtudies exceſſive eagerneſs to go forward, makes this 
to help or mend the complexion. motion, the more that you endeavour to keep 


| Empirical PHYSICIAN, one who keeps | him in. ; | 
eloſe to experience, and excludes all ufe of PICARDS {ſo denominated from one Pi- 
reaſon in phyfick. | card) an heretical ſe, who ſprung up in the 
Dogmatical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who | 15th century, who improv'd upon the miſ- 
laid down principles, and then reaſoned from | takes of the Adamites; Picard himſelf pre- 
thoſe principles and from experience. | tended to be the Son of God, and that he 
Clinical PHYSICTANS, thoſe who viſited | was ſent into the world as a new Adam, by 
their patients when in bed, to examine into | his father to refreſh the notion, and reſtore 
their caſes, 5 | the practice of the law of nature, which he 
 Galenical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who fol- | ſaid confiſted principally in two things, the 
low Galen, and preſcribe things gentle, na- | community of women, and going ftark 
tural and ordinary. | naked. 3 | 


Methodical PHYSICIANS, thoſe who pro- And one of the principal tenets of this peo- 
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r eeed in a certain regular method founded upon } ple was, that they of their perſuaſion were 
p reaſon, deducing conſequences thereirom to the only free people in nature; all other 
8 | particular . | 1 i men being ſlaves, eſpecially thoſe who wore 
2 FPjpagirical PHYSICIANS, ſuch as pre- | any clothes upon account of modeſtx. 
1 ſcribe from mineral, &c. by fire. | PICK Lock, an inſtrument for opening 
8 PHY SICK (ars pbyſica, L. pp, Gr.) | lock s. „ e 
5 in a limited and improper ſenſe, is applied to PICK THANK (of picten, Du. or pic 
c the ſcience of medicine; the art of curing and Þdancay, Sax.) one who delights in find- 
— diſeaſes; and alſo the medicine prepared for | ing and diſcovering the faults or weaknefles 
d that purpoſe. ee VVV VVV 
le N _ PHYS!ICK (qvrizn vic, Gr. na- | To PICT/URE (of pifura, L.) to repree 
1e PHVSICKS 0 ture) natural philoſophy | ſent in painting, drawing, Se. 

4s | or phyſiology, is the doctrine of natural bo- PIDIDLING (Incert. Fitym,) eating here 
. dies, their Phænomena, cauſe and effects; and there a bit; alſo trifling,” | 
h-:- their various affections, motions, operations, PIE -pozuder (pred poudre, or poudreux, Fs 
er Et. or is in general the ſcience of all material . d. duſty foot) a court held in fairs to do 
ot | beings, or whatſoever concerns the ſyſtem of | juſtice ts buyers and ſellers, and for the re- 
2) this viſible world. - | 


| |] drels of all the diſorders committed in them; 
PHYSICALLY (p+y/ce, F.) according to | it is ſo called, becauſe the ſuitois to this court 
nature, or to the practiſe of phyſick. | are commonly country people with duſty feet; 
 PHYS'ICALNESS (of qv7:0;, Gr. phy- 4 or from the diſpatch in determining the cauſes 
ficus, L. and neſs) naturalneſs; allo medi- | even before the duſt goes off from their feet. 
cinalneſs. 5 zz; , , mag-vic, & bid, | | 
_ PHYSIOG NOMER N (phyfognomus, L. APIECE (in Commerce) lignifies a whole, 
| PHYSIOG'NOMIST S phyfiognomiſte, F.) | as a length of cloth, Fc. or a certain num- 
one ſkilled in phyfiognomy. | ber of yards, ells, Sc. not yet having any of 
__ PHYSIOL'OGIST (S e., of gig it cut off. 5 
and atyw, Gr.) one who treats of natural bodies. | To PIECE (rapiecer, F.) to join one piece 
 _PHYSIOL!QGY {qv7imvyie, Gr.) natural | to another. | . 
philoſophy, or Pby/icks, which ſee. | PIEDROIT! (in Arcbitecture) a peer or 
_ General PHYSIOLOGY, a ſcience. which | kind of ſquare pillar, part of which, is hid 
relates to the properties and affections of | within a wall; alſo a pier or jaumb of a 
matter or body in general. I door or window, comprehending the cham 
Special PHYSIOLOGY 7 the ſcience, | branle, chamfering, &c, _ SES. 
Particular PHYSIOLOGY & as it con- | PIERCED (with Heralds) is when an or- 
fiders matter as formed, and diſtinguiſhed | dinary is perforated, or truck thro', that it 
into ſuch and ſuch ſpecies or determinate | has, as it were, a hole in it; and the ſhape 
combinations, of this piercing muſt be particularly expreſſeg 
PHYSIOLOGY, is alſo accounted a part | in blazonry, as ſquare, &c. | : 
of phyfick, that teaches the conſtitution of PIERC/INGNESS (of pergant, F. and 
human bodies, ſo far as they are ſound or in neſs) penetrating quality, 9 5 
their natural ſtate; and endeavours to find PIEZTY (peas, L.) gadlineſs, dutifulneſs 
reaſons for the functions and operations of | to parents, a huſband and ſuperio: relations. 
them, by the help of anatomy and natural | PIETY, a goddeſs of the Pagans, Who 
ce or philoſophy. | Da. x EE was adored by them as preſ:ding over the 
ayfical _ PHY TOF'OGIST (qr2y:;, Gr.)a | worſhip that was paid unto other deities: ſhe 
botaniſt, one who treats of plants, 75 ECTS - +. —mlt@ 
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| Siſo was accounted to preſide over the reſpect- 


ful regard and tenderneſs that children ow'd 


| you 


2. To touch the paſſions, to affect. 


Did your letters pierce the queen, 


to their parents, and over that affection that Fhe read them in my preſence, 


parents ought reciprocally to have for their 
children. | 


She has been repreſented after different man- | 


ners by the Romans, and by ſome ſhe has been 


fet out holding her children in her arms, with | 


a ſtork, that is ſaid to carry its parents about 
in their old age, and feeds them, which is a 


fymbol of piety, PN. 


There was a temple conſecrated to this 
goddeſs at Rome, in the conſulſhip of Qurn- 


tus and Attilius, in which was ſet up that 


woman's picture ſo famous for her viety in 
ſuſtaining her mother in priſon with the milk 
of her hreaſts, it being built on the place 
where the ha] been impriſoned, in perpetual 
memory »f that filial piety. | 
PIETY (Hreroglyphically) together with a 
kind and harmlets nature, was repreſented by 
the elephant ; becauſe it is related that he 
worſhips every new moon towerds the hea- 
vens, and expreſſes by his outward actions 
ſome ſenſe of a ſupreme being; and becauſe 
he is of ſo harmleſs a n»tur2, that he never 
offends creatures that are no: hurttul of them- 


ſelves. He will march among innocent lambs, 
without offering the leaſt injury to them; 
but if he be offended, will ſpare nothing, and 
It is alſo 


dread no danger to take revenge. 
reprelented by a Sterk, which ſee, 

PIETY (in Paifting, &c.) is repreſented 
as a lady with a ſober countenance, holding 
in her right hand a ſword ſtretch'd over an 


altar, and a ſtork in her left hand, with an 
elephant and a child by her fide. I; 


 PVGEON (Hieroglypbically] intimates con- 
tinency, chaſtity, mutual and conjugal love; 


becauſe this bird is chaſte in its embraces, and 


extreme loving to each other, Theretore to 


expreſs the tranſports of two amorous perſons, 
the Egyßtian prieſts put two pigeons kiſſing. 
one another; and they alſo painted a pigeon 
with its rump lifted up, to ſignify an excellent 


0 


{ 
| 
| 


= 


4 
: 
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2. Duty to parents, or thoſe in ſuperior re- 


And now and then an ample tear trill'd down, 
# | | Shakef, 
PIETY (pietas, L. piete, F.) 1. Diſcharge 
of duty to God. | 
Till future infancy, baptiz'd by thee, 
Grow ripe in years, and old in prety, 


Prior, 


lation, 


PIG'MENTS, ſuch prepared materials, 
as painters, diers, and other artificers uſe 
to imitate particular colours; alſo for paint- 
ing glaſs; alſo for counterfeiting precious 
ſtones. | 3 
PIGMY. See Pigny. | 

PII. (in Cornage) is the puncheon or ma- 
trice, which, in the ancient 'way of coining 
with a hammer, contained the arms and other 
figures, and the inſcriptions, to be ſtruck 
'or the reverſe of the coin; alſo from hence 


croſs inſtead of a head. 


piece of money, ſo called, becauſe in ancient 


„ ©. | 
Funeral PILE (anciently) a pyramid of 


laid to he burned. 


ther. : 35 
PILE (in Heraldry) an ordi- 
nary in form of a point invert- 
ed, or of a ſtake ſharpened, 
contracted f:om the chief, and 
terminating in a point towards 
the bottom of the ſhield thus. 


diſpoſition, not ſubject to be inflamei with | poles. 


choler, alſo a ſoul of a meek temper ; becauſe 
naturaliſts do obſerve that this bird has no 


ch ler. : | 
To PIERCE (percer, F.) 


to enter, to force, 


Steed threatens ſteed in bigh and boaſtful 


bens. 
Piercing the nights dull ear. | 
| | Shake'p., Hen. V. 


The love of money is the root of all evil, 
which, while ſome coveted after, they have 
pierc:d themſeives thro' with many forrows, 


1 Tim, vi. 10. _ EE | 
With this fatal ſword, on which I dy'd, 
I pierce her open'd back or tender ſide. 
| Dryden. 


The gloricus temple ſhall ariſe, 
And with new luſtre Pierce the neighb'ring 


Kies. Prior. 


PpILLAR (pitier, F.) a column which is 
made whithout any proportion, being always 


ſupport. 


lar column, round and inſulated, deviating 
from the proportions of a juſt column. 
PILLAR (in the Manage) is the centre 


| which a horſe turns, whether there be 2 
wooden pillar placed therein or not. 

A ſquare PILLAR (Arcbitecture) is a maſ- 
five work, called alſo a pier, or piedroit, ſerv- 


ing to ſupport arches, & c, 
| e f F Buiting 


| 


it may be called the pile, and alſo now the 
head ſide of a piece of money we cal] croſs, 
| becauſe in thoſe times there was uſually a 
PILA (in Ant. Writ.) the arms fide of a 


times this ſide bore an impreſſion of a church 


wood, whereon the bodies of the deceaſed were 


\ PILE (piile, Dut.) a heap of wood or 
| ſtones, or other things, laid one above ano- 


To PILE, to heap up, alſo to ram down | 


divided into three parts, the pedeſtal, the 
| | ſhafts, and the ornaments, It is a kind of 
1. to penetrate, | round column diſengaged from any wall, and 


too mailive or too ſlender; ſuch as ſupports 
the vaults of Gothick buildings. 
PILLAR (in a figurative ſenſe) ſignifies 


PILLAR (in Architect) a kind of irregu - 


of the Vollo, ring, or manage-ground, round 
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Butting PILLAR I Architecture) is a but- 
trels or body of maſonry raiſed to prop or 
ſuſtain the ſhooting of a vault, arch, or other 
© HAR : 

PILLARS (Hieroglypbically) repreſented 
fortitude and conſtancy. 
PILLAR' , built or fupported with pil- 
lars. 1 3 

PILLAS TER 2 (in Arcbitecture) is a kind 

PILAS TER Sof ſquare pillar, which 
is generally as broad at the top as the bottom, 
and has the ſame meaſure, chapiter and baſe 
with the column, according to the ſeveral 
orders. | 


_ PILLORY (ie pilori, F.) was anciently a 
poſt erected in a croſs road by the lord, with 
his arms on it, as a mark of his ſignory, and 


ſometimes a collar to tie criminals to; now 


a ſort of ſcaffold for talſe ſwearers, cheats, Qc. 
to ſtand on by way of puniſhment. 


on the pillory. 5 
PIL OSE“ piloſus, L.) hairy. 


PIMP/ING (incert. Etym. but according 


To PiL/LORY one (pilorier, F.) to ſet one 


to ſome of Penis, L. a man's yard) procuring 


whores, ſtallions, Ec. moſt properly ſpoken 


of men, 


_PIMPI'ING, ſmall, little. 
PIM/PERNEL, an herb. _ | 
A PINCH! {of pincer, F) a ripping hard, 
Sc. alſo a ſtrait or difficulty. i de 
PINCH/ING (with Gardeners) a ſort of 
pruning performed by nipping off the ſprigs, 
Ee. of a plant or tree, between the nails of 


| two fingers. 


PINE Tree (pinus, L.) | 
_ PINE Tree (emblematically) repreſented 
death ; becauſe being once cut 1t never ſprouts 
again, and becauſe being extraordinary bitter, 


it is reputed to kill any other plant that joins 
PINIEA 


7 a kind of light, porous maſ- 
PIG'NES 5 ſes or lumps, formed of a 


mixture of mercury and ſil ver duſt, from the 


mines of Chili in America. 


To PIN ION a Perſon, is to bind his hands | 


or arms faſt, 


maſted and ribd'd like other ſkips, except that 


ſhe is built with a round ſtern, the bends. 
and ribs compaſſing fo, as that her fides bulge | 


out very much. 


_ _ PINNATE (pinnatus, L.) deeply jagged 
or indented (ſpoken of the leaves of plants) 


reſembling feathers, | 
_PIN/NING with Brick/ayers) the faſtening 
of tiles together with wooden pins. 
 PIN'NER (prob. of pinning) a woman's 
head dreſs, | 
PINS, Engliſpmen firſt began to make all 
ſorts of pins about the beginning of qucen 
Elizabeth's reign, which before were ſold 


here by ftrangers, to the value of 6co000 


pounds fer Annum, 


| 


PE 


|  PVOUSLY (pie, L. pieu ement, F.) with 
piety, duty or loyalty, 
PI'OUSNESS (of pins, L. and neſs) piety, 
godly diſpoſition, | | 
\ To PIPE (pipan, Sax.) to play on a pipe. 
PIP'KIN (7ncert. Etymol.) a ſmall earthen | 
veſſel for boiling. 


 PI'QUANTNESS 2 (of piguant, F. and 
PIQUANCY _ neſs) ſharpneſs, bit= 
terneſs. | | 


A PIQUE', quarrel or ill: will againſt one; 
a grudge, | - 

To PIQUE (in Mujick Books) is to ſegrate 
or divide each note one from another, in a 
very plain and diſtin manner. Fo 

To PIQUEER'. See Pickeer, | 

To fand on the PIQUET (Military Phraſe) 
is when an horſeman is ſentenced for ſome 
offence to ſtand on the point of a ſtake with 
one toe, having the contrary hand ty'd up as 
high as it can reach, 78 BEL 
PIRACY (piraterie, F. irkigalela, Gr.) 
robbing on the ſeaa. | | 

PIROUETTE! 7 (in the Manage) a 

PIROET'! 5 turn or circumvolu- 
tion, which a horſe makes without changing 


| his ground. | 


PISCIS (on a Globe) this is that great fiſh, 
which, - as the poets feign, drinks up the 
water that is poured out of Azuarius's urn. 
it is related of this fiſh (as Cseſias teſtifies) 
that it was firſt ſeen in the lake not far from 
Lambyces, and that it ſaved Derceto, that 
zell into the ſea by night. They ſay this 
Derceto was a goddeſs of the Syrians, They 


_| affirm the Piſcis to be the nephew of this 
| fiſh; all which the Syr7ans worſhipped, and 


placed among the ſtas. ; e 
PISS-A-BED, a flower or plant, Dande- 
lion. „ 
PISSAPHAL TUS (mTioodopaxl®-, Gr.) 
a kind of mineral, conſiſting of pitch, ank 
the ſlime called Bitumen, imbodied together. 
PISTE' (in the Manage) the track or tread 
which a horſe makes upon the ground. | 
PIS!TON, a part or member in ſeveral 


| | machines, as pumps, ſyringes, &c. 
PINK (pingue, F.) a ſort of ſmall ſhip, | 


PIT-A-PAT, a beating or throbbing like 
the heart. 3 | 

To PIT, to ſink in holes, as in the ſmall- 
OX. | / 
PIT, a hole in which the Scots uſed to 
drown women thieves ; hence the phraſe con- 
demned to the Pit, is the ſame as, with us, 
to ſay, condemned to the Gallows, 


PIT ANCE (pitantia, L.) a little repaſt, 


or refection of fiſh or fleſh more than the com- 


mon allowance. 


PITCH (pic, Sax. pix, L.) a ſticky juice 
or kind of coarſe gum drawn from fatty or 
bituminous woods, eſpecially pines and firs 
A . | 

It is procured by cleaving the tree into 
ſmall pieces or billets, which being put into a 


| furnace with two openings, in one of which 


the 
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Auor or pitch is gathered, the ſmoke being 


- xunnings, and pitch the laſt or worſt. 


from old pines, ranged and burnt like char- 
coal, ard uſed in pitching of veſſels. 


pitch, &c. | 
© PIT/EOUSLY (pitoyablement, F.) after a 
piteous manner. a | | OS 


Oe. | 


55 Kantialneſs, fulneſs of good matter. | 


in the brain, of the ſize of a large pea, in 


tuitoſus, I., and neſs) phiegmaticknels, 


creatures, &c, which incites us either to 


dol ing expreſſions, or to relieve and eaſe them 


the fire is made, the heat of which forces 
out the juices, and thro* the other the li- 


** 


very intenſe, tinges it of the black colour it 


commonly appears in. | 
Some fay that tar is the firſt tappings or 


The common PLTCH, is the liquid Galipot, 
reduced into the form and conſiſtency we ſee 
it, by mixing it with tar while hot. | 

Naval! PITCH, is that which is drawn 


To PITCH pon, to chooſe. 


pitchy quality or condition, 


PITCR'Y (piceus of pix, L.) dawbed with 


PIT'/EOUSNESS (piteux, F. and neſs) ſor- 
tineſs, meannefs. | 
PIT'HIAS (with Meterologiſis) the 
PITHI TES { name of a comet, or ra- 
ther meteor, of the form of a tub: of which 
there are divers kinds, viz- ſome of an oval 
figure, others like a tub or barrel ſet perpen- 


-  Ricular, and ſome like one inclined or cut | 


ſhort; others having a hairy train or buſh, 


- PITH'INESS, fulneſs of pith ; alfo fub- 


PITH'LESS, having no pith. 


| PITHO (of rei, Gr. to perſuade) the 


with the Greets that the Romans calls Suada 
or Suadela. e CEL ED 


propenſeneſs to piety, allo meanneſs. 
PITU'ITARY Gland (Anatomy) a gland 


the Fella of the Os Sgbenoides. og 
PITU ITOUSNESS (of priuiteux, F. pi- 
PIT'Y (ft:::ze, F.) is that tenderneſs and 
concern that is excited in a human breaſt, 
upon beholding the miſeries of our fellow 


comfort them, as much as we can with con- 


in their afflictions and miſeries. This diſ- 
poſition of mind is alſo called Compalſton or 
Mercy. | EY 
 PIV'OT, a foct or fhoe of iron, c. 
uſually made in a conical form, or terminat- 
ing in a point, whereby a body intended to 
turn round, bears on another fixed at reſt, 
and pe: forms its circumvolutions. 8 
PLA CABLENESS (or placabilis, L. and 
2s) eaſineſs to be appeaſed. . 
PLA CARD? (lactaert, Dut. placart, 


per, ſtretched or ab plied upon a wall or poſt: 


PITCH/INESS (of piccus, L. and neſs) | 


goddeſs of eloquence or perſuaſicn, the ſame | 


© PITIFULLY (piteyablement, F.) mourn- | 
fully, meanly, &c. 1 
PIT HFULNEss (of pitie, F. and fulneſs) | 


PL AC ARI“ S F.) a leaf or ſheet of pa- 


- 


in France, it is a table wherein laws, orders, 
Sc. are written and hung up. 


tion of the door of an apartment; conſiſting 
of a chambranle, crowned with its frize or 
gorge, and its corniche ſometimes ſupported 
with conſoles. 

PLACE (in Opticks) is the point to which 
the eye refers an object. 

PLACE (with Naturaliſis) is ſometimes 
taken for that portion of infinite ſpace which 


is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended within the 
material world, and which is thereby diſtin- 


guiſhed from the reſt of the expanſion, | 
PLACE of Radiation (in Opticks) is the 
interval or ſpace of a medium or tranſpa- 


ſeſſes. 


that degree of the ecliptick reckoned from 


the beginning of Aries, which is cut by the 


planet's circle of longitude. „ | 
Eccentrick PLACE (of a Planet in its or- 


ſun, | | | STS | 
Heliocentrick PLACE (of a Planer) is the 


| point of the ecliptick, to which a planet 


viewed from the ſun is referred, | 
Gevcentrick PLACE (of a Planet) is that 
point of the ecliptick, to which a planet 
viewed from the earth is referred. 


ſpot of ground, where the garriſon holds its 
alarm, and to receive orders from the gover- 


nor. 


ſoldiers are kept ready to ſuſtain thoſe who 


work in the trenches, and to be commanded 


to places where they are wanted. 
Place of Units, in a number which conſiſts 


is the outermoſt towards the right hand is 
called the place of units, &c. | 


mology and words derived from the ſame 


ates. 


PLACES (with Logicians) are univerſal 


Accident, Definition, Diviſion. 
PLACES (in Metaphyſicks) are certain 


ſeveral arguments are annexed, as Cauſes, Ef- 
fects, the While, Part, oppoſite terms. 


"neſs, quietneſs, 


* 


PLA!FOND 


in Holland, it is an edict or proclamation; | 
alſo it is uſed for a writing of ſafe conduct: 


PLACARD (in ArchiteSure) the decoa- 


rent body, through which any viſible object 
| radiates, | | 1 8 11 
PLACE (with Philoſophers) that part 
of immoveable ſpace which any body poſ- 


PLACE of the Fan or Planet ( Aſtron.) is : 


bit) is the place or point of its orbit where 
| in a planet would appear, if ſeen from the 


PLACE of Arms (in a City) is a large open 


rendezyous upon reviews, and in caſes of 


PLACE of Arms in a Siege) is a large 
| place covered from the enemy, where the 


PLA/CES (with Arithmeticians) as the 
of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or more places, that which 


PLACES (with Grammarians) are ety- 


root, which, in the Latin, are called Conju- 
terms, Genus, Spectes, Difference, Property, 
general terms agreeing to all beings, to which 


PLACIDNESS (placiditas, L.) peaceable- 
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learned, fimple. 


The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? 


- 4. Mere, bare. | i 
Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, 
Turn'd criticks, and prov'd plain fools at 


\ ÞLAFOND (in Arcbitecturc) the ceil- 
| ROUND © ing of a room, whether 
it be flat or arched, lined with plaſter or joi- 


ner's work, and frequently enriched with 


intings ; alſo the bottom of the projecture 
55 the — of the corniche, called alſo 
the Soft. | x : 

PLA'GUY, vexatious,. tormenting, &c. 

PLAICE, a fiſt. 

PLAIN (planus, L.) 1. Smooth, level, 
flat, free from protuberances, or excreſcencies. 
In this ſenſe, eſpecially in philoſophical writ- 
ings, it is frequently written plane, as a plane 
ſuperfices. | | 


Thy vineyard muſt employ thy ſturdy ſteer, 


Jo turn the glebe; beſides thy daily pain 
To break the elods, to make the ſurface 


plain | Dryden, 
2, Void of ornament, fimple. | 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a 
ſhow. - 6k | 3 5 Dryden. 
3. Artleſs, not ſubtle, not ſpecious, not 


My heart was made to ſit and pair within, 


Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs 
| x Robe. 


tenderneſs?, | 
Muſt then at once, the character to ſave, 


Pope, 


% ß 
A PAIN (planities, L.) an even, flat, low 
ground. | | 


Thoſe are plain coats that are leaſt incum- 
bred with abundance of figures, and which 
have nothing in them but what is natural, 

And as the ſource of a river, though ever 
ſo ſmall, is the nobleſt part of it, notwith- 


 Aanding the ſame, by running far, be grown 


great; ſo the firſt arms given to virtuous per- 
ſons, as a diſtinctive mark or perpetual cha- 


racter of their nobility, are nobler than thoſe 


that have many charges; becauſe they are 


more agreeable to the nature of things; and 
it is a maxim in heraldry, that be 20 bears | 
leaſt is moſt, PT 


PLAIN Number (Aritb.) a number that 
may be produced by the multiplication of two 
numbers, one into another. | 

PLAIN Place (in ancient Geometry) a geo- 
metrical /ocus, which was a right line, or a 
circle, in oppoſition to a ſolid place, which 
was an ellipſis, parabola, and hyperbola. : 

PLAIN Problem (with Mathemat.) ſuch a 
one as cannot be ſolved geometrically ; but 
by the interſection either of a right line or 


2 circle, or of the circumferences of two 
Elrcles, 3 


| are Azure on a chevron 


| natural proportion, 


PE 


evenneſs; alſo dnadornedneſs; alſo mani» 
feſt neſs. 


PLAIN'LY, evenly, Cc. manifeſtly,. fin» 
cerely, intelligibly, 

PLAVSTERERS were 
incorporated about the 
| year 1500. Their arms 


ingrail'd Or, between a 
trowel and two hatchets 
handles of the ſecond. 
Heads Argent in chief, 
and a treble bruſh in baſe | 

proper, a role Gules, ſeeded Or, entres two 
Fl:vers-de-lis of the firſt, The creſt a dexter 
arm and hand, holding a hatchet proper. The 
ſupporters two Epimachus's, their necks 
purfled, and the ſlip of their bellies Or, beak- 


| ed Sable, and wings extending upwards Gulis. 


Their hall is on the north fide of Addle-Streec 
near Philip. Lane, London, 1 
PLAN (with Arcbitecis, &c.) is a draught, 


ground; ſhewing the extent, diviſion, and 
rooms, paſſages, &c. | 
ſolid and vacant parts are repreſented in their 


Rais'd PLAN, is one where the elevation 


or upright is ſhown upon the geometrical plan, 


ſo as to hide the diftribution. 
Perſpective PLAN, is one conducted and 
exhibited by degradations or diminutions, ac- 
cording to the rules of perſpective. | 


W] PLANGE'RE (in Archite&ure) the under 
_ PLAIN (in Heraldry) it is an axiom, that part of the corona or drip; making the ſupe- 
the plainer the coat, the nearer to antiquity, | 


rior part of the cornice between two cyma- 
J) IEh | Ss 


alſo a joiner's tool. | 


Objefive PLANE (in Perſpe&ive) is any 


——— 


repreſentation in perſpective is required. 
PLANE 2 (in Fortification) a draught re- 
PLAN 8 preſenting a work, as it would 
appear on the plain field, if it were cut off 


length of its lines, the angles and diſtances 
between them, the breadth and thickneſs of 
the moats, ramparts, breaſt-Work, c. | 

PLAN'ET (waavtnc, of wihavw, Gr, to 
err or wander) a wandering ſtar. | 


dies: their ſecond or proper motions from 
weſt to eaſt are not regular as thoſe of the 
other ſtars are, nor do they always keep at the 
ſame diſtance one from the other; but are 
ſometimes nearer and ſometimes farther off, 
and fometimes joined, being obſerved under 
the ſame point of Heaven, and ſometimes 
oppoſite, | ee | 


[ PLAIN'NESS (of planus or plain and neſsy 


of a building, ſuch as it appears on the 
diſtribution of its areas into its apartments, 


Geometrial PLAN, is one in which the 


| PLANE (elanut, L.) a plain ſurface, all 
whoſe parts lie even between its extremities z | 


plane ſituate in the horizontal plane, whoſe 


level with the ground, ſo as to ſhew the 


PLANETS, are wandering ſtars or bo- 


Some 
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ÞY + 1 P E % 
Some tven abit on their axis, at ſeveral! 


times; and theſe planets, which may be 
imagined to be like our earth, are opaque 


bodies, and reflect it; for there is none of the 
planets, except the ſun, that ſhines with his 


own light, but he enlightens the planets. | 
The planets are lower than the fix'd ſtars. 
This appears, in that they ſometimes eclipſe | 


them and hid their light from us. 


There is a great difference between the 
planets as to their luſtre. The Sun appears 
of a gold colour; the Mon of a filver colour; 
Venus very white, brillant, ard tuminovs 3 
Jupiter is not ſo white and luminous; Sa- 
turn appears of a pale lead colour, and does 
not ſeem to ſhine ; Mars is as red as fire, and 
glances very much; Mercury is of a bright 
ſilver colour, and haces but little, is not of- 
ten ſeen in our climate, becauſe of the obli- 


quity of the ſphere, and he being near the 


fun, for which reaſon he is always obſcured 
by, or plunged in its rays, or the vapours of 
the horizon ; but it is frequently ſeen in the 


torid zone, becauſe in thoſe places the ſphere | 
| 3s not in ſo oblique a poſition, 


The planets are diftinguiſhed into great and 


ſmall. | 
The greater are in number ſeven, Saturn, 


Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
and the Moon; the ſmaller planets are in 


number nine, four of which are called Ju- 


piter"s Satellites, and turn about Jupiter, and 
the other five revolve about Saturn. 
PLANIMET'RICAL, pertaining to the 


menſuration of plain ſurfaces. 


PLANIPET/ALOUS Flower (of lame, 


L. and e ra, Gr. a leaf) flat leaved, as 
when theſe ſmall flowers are hollow only at 
the bottom, but are flat upwards, as in Dan- | 

delion, Succory, &c. | 
___ PLANK/ING (planchant, F. ) foring 0 or | 


covering with planks. 


PLANIO convex Glaſs, is i glaſs, one of | 


whoſe ſurface is convex, and the other plain. 
PLANT (planta, L.) is a general name 


: under which are compriſed all vegetable bodies, 


as trees, ſhrubs, and herbs; it is an organical 
body conſiſting of a root, and probably a ſeed, | 
producing uſually leaves, a ſtem, branches, 
and flowers. 
_ PLANTA'TION, a ſpot of ground, which 
ſome planter or perſon arrived in a new colony, | 


pitches on to cultivate and till for his own 
uſe, 

PLANT'ING (with Architecs:) fignifies 
the diſpoſing the firſt courſes of ſolid ftone on 
the maſonry of the foundation, laid level ac- 


. cording to the meaſures with all poſſible ex- 


actneſs. 
PLASH ING (with Huſband, ) bending and 
interweaving the boughs in aa to thicken 
them. 

PLASH'Y, full of plaſhes, puddles, or 
ſanding waters, 


LAS TER of Pari a fil ane of the 


_ = 


ing, making ſtatues, building, and many 
other uſes. 


or bed of flowers along a wall, or the fide of a 
| parterre, 
PLAT-BANDS of Flutings ( Archit.) the 
{ lifts or fillets, between the flutings of columns 
of the Ioniet, Corinthian and Compoſite order. 
PLA'TED, covered over with a plate of 
metal. 
PLAT'F OND{in Arebitecture) the cieling 


ſame as ſoffit. 


the divine philoſopher) a pure ſpiritual affec- 
tion, ſubſiſting between the different ſexes, 


tion, regarding no other object but the mind 
and its beauties; conſiſting in contemplation 
and ideas of the mind; or between perſons 
of the ſame ſex, it is a fincere diſintereſted 
friendſhip, abſtracted from any ſeifiſh views. 


Plato and his doctrines. 

PLA'TONISM, the doctrine and ſenti- 
ments of Plato and his followers, in . 
to philoſophy. _ 

 PLA'TONIST, one that holds the tenets 
or principles of Plato. 


PLATOON (in Mill, affairs) a ſmall : 
ſquare body of 40 or 50 men, drawn ont of 


a battalion of - foot, and placed between. the 


ſquadrons of horſe to ſuſtain them; or in 


ambuſcades, ſtreights, or defiles, &c. F. 

PLAU'SIBLENESS (of plauſibilis, L. and 
neſs) plauſible quality, deſervingneſs of ap- 
Fa 0 ; alſo the ſeeming fair and honeſt. 


Sc. 
PLAY SOM (of plæ rom, Sax.) bers 
or diſpoſed to play. 
PLAY'SOMNESS, addictedneſs to play. 


plea in law; alſo alledging, pretending. 
PLEAS'ANCE, pleaſantneſs, pleaſant 
humour. 
PLE AS'ANTNESS (qualits plaiſante, F. ) 
delightfulneſs. | 
f PLEAS!ANTRY, a pleaſant joke, mirth, 
&c. 
PLEASING ( places, L.) affording Pes 
ſure, ſatisfaction. 
PLEAS'INGNESS (of plaiſant, F. and 
neſs) pleaſurable quality. 


1 PLEASURE (plaijir,, F.) the effect of 2 


ſenſation or perception agreeable to the mind, 


joy, delight, diverſion ; allo good turns, ſet- 

vice, kindneſs, will. 
PLEAS'UR ABLENESS, 

divertingneſs. 

| PLEIA'DES (ar\eiadeg, of Nj , Gre 
more) the conſtellation in the neck called the 

[ ſeven ftars, fo called becauſe they are more 


than 


* 


nature of a lime ſtone, uſed in al 


PLAT-BAND (with Gardeners) a border, 


or roof of a chamber or other room, Sc. the 


PLATON'IC Love (fo called of Plato, | 


abſtracted from all carnal appetites and frui- 


PLATON/ICK (of Plato) pertaining to 


PLAY! ER (plegeine, Sax.) an actor, 


PLEAD'ING (plaidant, F.) putting ina 


or the ſatisfaction of ſome appetite z content, 


agreeablereſ f 


Tor, 
1ven 


ay · 
in 2 


aſant 
„ F.) 
"Itth, | 
plea» 
and 


t of 2 


mind, 


ontent, 
18, ſer- 


Jleneſs, | 


£25 Gr. 
led the 
than 


ſeven stars. They ſay they are according to 


venth to a mortal. That Jupiter lay with 


on which he begat Leucum. 


who was a mortal, and thence is become ob- 


PLENIPOTENCE (lena potentia, L.) 
full power. 


power. 
full power. 


5 bundantly | 


Sax.) abundant. 


neyre, Sax.) plenty. 
_ © PLE'NU | 
a term uſed to ſignify that ' ſtate of things 
wherein every part of ſpace or extenſion is 


to Vacuum, or a ſpace devoid of all mat- 


Gr. to ſuper-abound) this figure conſiſls in the 


a perſon ſays, 1 did ſuch a thing with mine 
own bands, where the word own is ſuper- 


do ſupport a ſtatue, @&c. 


of a pillar. Alſo the Abacus or upper part 


than the Iliades, which by it is colleed pa 


the number of the daughters of Atlas. But 
there are not ſeven but only fix viſible z of 
which this reaſon is given, they ſay that ſix 
of them were married to gods, but the ſe- 


three of them; of which Electra brought 
forth Dardanus, Maja, Mercury, Taygete, 
Lacedæ mon. Two were married to Neptune; 
Alcyone, on which he begat Hurens, and Celeno, 
Sterope Was 
Joined to Mars, on which Oenomaus was be- 
gotten; but Merope was married to Sy/ipbus, 


ſcure, They are very famous among men, 

'bcauſe they intimate the ſeaſon of the year. 
PLE!NARINESS (of plenus, L. and neſs) 

fullneſs. . 4 
PLENIPO/, a plenipotentiary. 


PLENIP/OTENT, having full or ample 
| Milton. 
FPLENIPOTENTTIART, pertaining to 


 PLEN'TEOUSLY (of pleniffim?, L.) a- 
PLENTEOUSNE SS (plenitas, L.) plenty. 
PLEN*'TIFUL (of plenitas, L. and pull, 


PLENTTIFTULNESS (of plenitas, L. and f 


(with Philoſcp1 rs) a fullneſs, 


ſuppoſed to be full of matter, in oppoſition 


5 PLEIONASM (NT, of u, 


uſing more words than are neceſſary, as when 


abundant. 5 | 

PLETHORET'ICK 7 ( r, Gr.) 
PLETHOR'ICAL c troubled with a 
plethory. | „ 


PLEURORTHOPNOEA (of Nil, 
a pleuriſy, ogdeg, ſtraight, en, Gr. breadth) 
a diſeaſe in the fide, when the perſon af- 
flicted cannot breathe unleſs he fits upright. 


PLYANTNESS (of plant, F. and neſs) 
flexibility, phe 

PLINTH of a Statue (Arcbit.) a baſe or 
ſtand, either flat, round, or ſquare, ſerving 


PLINTH (in Archite#.) a flat ſquare 
member, otherwiſe called the flipper, which 
ſerves for the foundation of the baſe or foot 


of the Tuſcan pillar, is fo called by Vitruvius; 
allo a thick wall, in which there are two or 


three rows of brick placed, in form of a 
Flat - bana. Z 6 


"0" 0 
PLINTH (of the Capital) a member 4. 
bout the chapiter of a plat · band of a pillar, 
like the Abacus of the T.ſcan pillar.  _ 
PLINTH of & wall (Archite&ure) two or 


wall ; or any flat high moulding, ſerving in 
a front wall to mark the floors, and to ſuſ- 
tain the eaves of a wall, and the larmier of 
a chimney, | | 
PLOT (with Surveyors) the plan or 
draught of any parcel of ground, ſurvey'd 
and laid down in its proper dimenſions. , 
PLOT (in Dramatick Poetry) the knot or 
Intrigue, which makes the difficulty, and 
embarraſſes the piece in either a comedy or 
tragedy, 75 
PLOT “TER, a conſpirator, Se. 
PLO TTTING (in Surveying) the art of 
deſcribing or laying down on paper the ſeveral 
angles and lines of a tract of ground ſur- 
A * 
PLO T /TON (of Peloton, F. a cle or bot - 
tom of thread, a ſo ſuch a knot of men) a 
[mall ſquare body cf muſketeers, drawn out of 
a body of infantry, when they form the 
hollow ſquare to ſtrengthen the angles; 2a 
Plates 88 
PLOUGH-ALMS, a penny which every 
ploughman anciently paid to the church,” 
PLOUGH/ING (of lager, Dan.) turning 
up the ground with a plough, © 
: PLOUGH'MAN (of leg, Dan. and Man, 
Jax.) 5 Ef E 
PLOUGH.- SHARE (g, Dan, and 
rcean, Sax.) the iron of 2 plou g. 
 PLOU/GH-STAFF (leg, Dan. and pear, 
Sax.) the handle. | „ 9 
erg GH. TAIL (plag, Dan. and zezl, 
. P {ou 'GH-LAND, as much arable land 


as one piough could plough in a year. This 


in the beginning of the reign of Richard I. 
was accounted 62 acres, and in the gth of the 
ſame king 100 acres, PRs” 
PLOW Bore (old Rec.) a right of tenants 
to take wood to 1epair ploughs, carts and 
harrows, and for making forks, rakes, Sc. 
PLUM (with Botan.) in a large ſenſe, ſig- 
nifies any fleſhy fruit, containing one ſeed in- 
cloſed in a hard ſtony ſhell, as apricocks, 
peaches, cherries, Sc. | 
PLUMBER (of plumbarius, L.) a worker 
in, or maker of leaden veſſels. 
Plumbers were incorpo- 1 
rated Anno 1611. Their 
arms are Or, on a chev- 
ron, between a mallet 
Sable and two plummets 
Axure in chief, and a 
level of the ſecond in 
baſe, two ſoldering irons 
in Saltire, entres a cut- | X | 
ting knif, and a ſhave hook Argent. The 
creſt, 7uſiice with a ſword in her right hand, 


| 


| and 7 in the left, ſtanding on à foun- 


tain 


three rows of bricks advancing out of tha 
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veſſele. 


In fleſh. 


I mean to plunge the boy in pleafing ſleep, 
And raviſh'd in Idalian bow'rs to keep. 
e 
O conſcience] into what abyſs of fears _ 


— — — — — —— — 


E 


f — 0 


i TR of the fourth, where ate the words, tile both in proviſions and minerals, he might 
Fuſtitia Pax, | 
dur bope. Their hall is on the eaſt fide of 


The motto is, In God is all 


Dowgate Hill. b | Ws | 
PLUMB'ERY, the trade of making leaden 


PLUMBUNO, trying by a plummet or 
plumb- line. ; 3 
PLUIMIPEDE (plumipes,. L.) having fea- 
thered feet. . 


the 8. | by” REY | 
* PLUMPINESS (probably of pomum, L. 


or pomme, F. an apple, 9. 4. full or round 


as an apple, Skizner) fullneſs and roundneſs 
PLUNDER (plynder, Dan.) ſpoil taken in 
war. | 11 
PLUNDERING (of plundrer, Dan.) fpoil- 
ing, taking away by violence. 
To PLUNGE (plonger, F.) 1. To put 


ſuddenly under water, or under any thing 
ſuppoſed to be liquid. RY 


Headlong from hence to plunge herſelf ſhe 
f... 6d. <a phi ct 
But ſhoots along ſupported on her wings. 
2. To put into any fate ſuddenly. 


And horrors haſt thou driv'n me? out of 
. a ©, 


1 find no way; from deep to deeper plung d. | 


Ilton. 


4. To force. in ſuddeny. This word, to 
what action ſoever it be applied, commonly 


expreſſes either violence and ſuddenneſs in th 


agent, or diſtreſs in the patient. 


At this advanc'd, and ſudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus boſom plung d the ſword, 


4 Dryden. 


To PLUNGE, to fink ſuddenly into wa- 
ter, to dive, | 3 | A 


His courſer plung' d, 


And threw him off ; the waves whelm'd 


r him, ö 


And helpleſs in his heavy arms he drown'd. 


. | Diryden. 
PLU'TO (maie., Gr, 1. e. riches, be- 


cCauſe all wealth or riches is fetched or ſought 


for out of the bowels of the earth.) 
PLUTO (according to the Pagan Ibeology 
was the ſon of Saturn and Ops, Some au- 


- thers write, that he having aſſiſted Jupiter 
in his wars, upon the divifion of the world, 


had the Eaſtern countries and the lower parts 
of Aſia for his lot, having Spain, &c, for 
his empire, living in Iberia, near the Pyre- 


tean mountains; which being a country fer- 


PLUMO'SE (flumeſus, L.) full of fea- 


* V * 
7 * fe * * 
: 1 8 
= : f. 


probably come to be accounted the god of 


riches, | Ds 
The ancients imagin'd his regions were un- 


bound them with chainsand delivered them to 
be try'd by judges, and then diſpenſed to them 
rewards and puniſhments, according to every 
one's deſerts. os . Is 

He was therefore called the infernal Ju- 


the living for the ſouls of their deceaſed 
friends. | | 


| His proper offerings were black bulls, the 


. ceremonies were performed in the night, it 
not being lawful to ſacrifice to him by day. 
They imagined that he hated the light, and 
trembled when there was any earthquake, for 
fear the earth ſhonld open and let in the 
light. | IT | 


| Atbon, Nyfeus and Maſtor, ſometimes hold- 


ling a ſceptre, at other times a'wand, with 

At other 
times with a bunch of keys in his hand, in- 
| timating that the key of death was in his 
cuſtody, and that the horſes ran thro' the 4 
ages of men, Sometimes he was crown'd 


which he drives the dead to Hell. 


with cypreſs, and that tree. was .dedicated to 


him, and boughs ef it were carried at fune- 
rals; becauſe this tree being cut down never 
ſhoots again. His attendants were, the three 


headed dog Cerberus, the three Furies, the 
three Harpies, and the three Parcæ. F 

It is thought that Pluto was the firſt that 
invented funeral eeremonies for the dead, 


him the god of Hef. = 
They had a notion, that his whole region 
was waſh'd with huge and rapid rivers ; Cocy- 


Phlegeton, which rolls with a fierce current 
its ſtench and filthineſs. 


| them with terrible howlings, and the Furies 
| ſhake their ſerpentine locks at them. 


to Jupiter, and the richeſt of all the gods, 
was diſturbed that none of the goddeſſes would 
have bim, by reaſon of the deformity of his 
| perſon, and the darkneſs of his kingdom; 
and therefore took the opportunity to get 
into his chariot, and arriving in Sicily, chanced 


) | to ſee Proſerpine, as ſhe was gathering flowers 
in the meadows, and forcing her into his 


chariot, drove to the river Chemarus, from 
whence was a paſſage under ground to his 
regions. | 
| earth, whoſe natural powers and facujties 
are under his direction. By Proſcrpine they 
B _ "undertiand 


der the earth, and that he was the ruler of 
| the dead, and that all theiv ſouls deſcended 
to him, and that being in his poſſeſſion, he 


piter, and oblatiens were made to him by 


He is reprefented riding in a chariot of ebony, 
| drawn by four black horſes, named Orpbe neus, 


which gave the ignorant occafion to make 


tus, that falls with an impetuous roaring; 


of flames, and the Acberuſien fen, dreadful for 
When Charon wafts 
over ſouls in his naſty boat, Cerberus ſalutes 


They tell us, that Pluto, being brother 


The mythologiſts, by Pluto underſtand the | 


* _—_Y ee r 


b an Wada 


<< & wy ws oo 


his (ds 
— — 


elaſtick or compreſſible fluids, 


„ N N 
. 
F F 


Gnderftand the ſeed or grain of fruits or corn, 
"which muſt be received into it, and hid there 
before it can be nouriſhed by it. 

PLUTUS, ſome ſuppoſe him a different 
god from Pluto, but others ſay he is the ſame. 

He is by the poets called the god of Hell and 
riches; and is fabled to be lame when he 
comes towards a perſon, but winged when he 
goes from him; becauſe riches come ſlowly, 
but go away apace. He is alſo repreſented in 


painting, &c, blind; becauſe for the moſt 


part, he comes to them that 3 is moſt unwor- 


ny. 
Ariſflopbanus fays, that having at firſt a 
good eye-fight, he ſtuck to no body but the 


Juſt : but Jupiter depriving him of his Gght, | 


riches afterwards fell indifferently to the ſhare 


| both of the govd and bad. 


A deſign was formed for the recovery of 
Pluto's fight ; but Penia and Poverty oppoſed 


it, and made it appear that poverty was the 
miſtreſs of arts, ſciences and virtues, which 


would be in danger of being loſt, if all men 


were rich: but thoſe arguments not prevail- . 


ing, Plutus is ſent to have recovered his fight 


in AMſculapius's temple, and thence, ſays this 
comical author, the temples and altars of 


other gods, and thoſe of Jupiter himſelf were 


PLU VIA, the prieſt's veſtment or cope. 
PLUVIALis, a plover, a bird ſo called 
of pluvialis, L. i. e. rainy, becauſe it delights | 


in places wet with ſhowers of rain and marſhy 


laces. 
PLUVIA'LE, 2 ſort of hoed or cloak an. 
tiently worn by eccleſiaſticks, to defend them 


from the rain. 


PLY'ING (rob. of pliant, F.) bending, 


| - giving way, alſo attending at a place to be 
_ employ'd, as watermen, porters, He. alſo a 
doing any thing induftriouſly, 


PLVY ER (of plier or employ, F. ) one who 


plies or waits at a certain place ta be hired or 


employed, as watermen, porters, c. or 

whores at a bawdy-houſ:, or elſewhere, 
PNEU'MA (xs, Gr.) a = or blaſt 

of wind, breath, ſpirit. | 
PNEUMAT'/ICK Eegine, an air pump, 


See Pump. 


PNEUMAT'ICKS (preumatica, L. of 
my2v;4ci;za, Gr, of the air, or the laws 


wherein that fluid is condenſed, rarified, &c. ) 


the doctrine of the gravitation and preſſure of 


PNEU MATUICAL Experiments, ſuch as 
are made in the exhauſted receiver cf the air 
pump, in order to diſcover the ſeveral proper- 


ties of the air and its influesce on other do- 


dies. | 
PNEUMATVICKS (with Schoolmen) Py 


| dottrine of ſpirits, as God, angels, the hu- | 
man mind, Sc. | 


PNEUMATOCE'LE (e lu, of 


| TW pam, wind, and xn, a rupture, Gr.) a | 


OY 


[| flatulent or windy hernia, or tumour of «ths 


membranes of the teſticles, proceeding from 


pain, 

PNEUMATOMA'CHI (of nyzyua, ſpi- 
| rit, and ga, Gr. to fight againſt or oppoſe) 
hereticks, ſo called from their oppoſing the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, and placing him 
in the number of creatures. 

PNEUMATOL'OGIST (of Trevwa, the 
ſpirit or breath, and Aiyw, Gr.) one that 
treats of ſpirits, breath, &c. 

PNEUMATOS'OPHY (of mV:vianys and 


log y. 
PNEUMON/1CS (rei Gr.) medi- 


of game by illegal methods. 


POCKET TING (of poch, Sax. 2 pocket 


putting into the pocket, 
wood of which is uſed by phyſicians. 


pock y ſtate or condition. 
POCONIS (of Virginia and Maryland) a 


root peculiar to thoſe places, of admirable 
abandoned, no body ſacrificing to any other ; 
than the god Plutus, 


efficacy to aſſwage ſwellings and achis, 
POE'SY (peefis, L. of wiinvic, of oli, 


in verſe. 


phe or cloſe of a piece, anſwerable to the 


peared. 


K To POETACIZZE (pretiſer, F.) to att 


| the poet, to compoſe poems. 


POINANTNESS {of poignant, F. and 


neſs) ſharpneſs, ſatyricalneſs, 
POIN!/SON_ (poinſon, F.) a little ſharp- 


| pointed! iron, fixed in a wooden handle, which 


the horſeman holds in the right hand, to 
make him yerk out behind. 


at the end; alſo to diſtinguiſh writing, e. 
by points. 
A POINT (in Geometry) according to 


be that which has neither brgadth, length, 
nor thickneſs, but is indiviſible. 

To POINT at or to, to direct to, or ſhew 
by the finger extended. 

POINT Panctum, L.) an inſtant een, 
Se. as at the point of death, &c.- 
POINT (in Aftronomy) a term applied to 


certain parts or places, marked in the heavens, 
and diſtinguiſhed by proper epithets, as, 


pent-up vapours, and attended with a renfi "1 


oopia, Gr. wiſdom) the ſame as Pneumato- | 


| cines good againſt diſeaſes of the lungs, where 
the reſpiration is affected. | 
PO ACH IFR (of pocher, F.)-a deſtroyer 


POCK/WOOD- ee, an Indian tree, the 


 POCKIVVESS (of pocca, and neyye, Sax.) 


] Gr. to make, frame or invent) the work of - 
a poet, the art of compoling poems, of pieces - 


POETICAL Fuſtice (in the Drama) is uſed 
| to ſignify a diſtribution of rewards and puniſh- 
ments to the ſeveral perſons, at the cataſtro- 


ſeveral characters in which they bave 1 


prick a leaping horſe in the croup, &c. co 


To POINT (pointer, F.) to make ther | 


Euclid, is that which has no patts, or is in- 
diviſible. 7 
{| A POINT (by Geometricians) is ſuppoſed to 


1 POINTS (Aren. and Cr 
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POINT in Bar 


mariner's compaſs. 
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, North and South, 

" Solfitia! POINTS (Aſtron. ) are the points 
wherein the equator and ecliptick interſect, 
called the North and South points, and the 


Interſe@tions of the horizon with the prime 


vertical, called the Eaſt and Weſt, 


Vertical POINTS ( Aſtron.) are the Zenith 
and Nadir. 5 | 


POINT (of Diſance) is a point in the 
horizontal line, ſo far diſtant from the prin- 


cipal point, as the eye is remote from the 


ſame. 
POINT of Divergence, of a concave glaſs, 
is the ſame as virtual Focus, | 
POINT of a contrary Flexure (in Geom.) is 


the poi t of a curve, wherein it is bent or 


inflected to a part, contrary to that it tended 
to before. | Ty ES 


.. POINT (in Heraldry) is when two piles are 
Horn in a coat of arms, ſo as to have their 
points meet together in any parts of the 


eſcutcheon. _ 

POINT inverted ( Heraldry) is when a 
Point deſcends from the chief downwards; 
poſſeſſing two thirds of the chief; but dimi 
niſhing as it approaches the point of the 


_ eſcutcheon, 


(in Heraldry) is when 

| the point is placed tranſ- 

verſe in the ſituation of a bend or bar. 
POINT (in Horſemanſpip) a horſe is ſaid 


POINT in Band 


to make a point, when working upon volts, 
he does not obſerve the reund regularly, but 
putting a little out of his ordinary ground, 
makes a fort of angle or point by his circu- 
JJ... 8 
POINT (in Mufick) a mark or note anci- 
ently uſed to diſtinguiſh the tones, 


To ſail upon a POINT, is to ſail by the 
POINT (with Navigators) a term uſed 
for a cape or head land, jetting out into the 


ſea, when two points of land are in a right 
ne againſt each other, ſo as the innermoſt is 


hindred from being ſeen by the outermoſt, 
they ſay they are one in another. 

POINT (in Poetry) briſk, lively turn 
er conceit, uſually found at the cloſe of an 
epigram. 12855 Lg, 


POINT of Diſperfion (in Optics) is that 


wherein the rays begin to diveige 3 common- 


jy called the virtual focus. 


POINT of Reflection (in Opticks) is a point | 


on the ſurface of a glaſs or other body, whence 
2 ray is reflected. 2 

POINT of Refradtion (in Optic ls) is the 
ſurface of a glaſs or other refraQting ſurface, 
wherein the refraction is effected. 

POINT of Sight (in Perſpective) is a point 
on a plane marked out by a right line, drawn 
from the perpendicular to the plane. 


POINT of Fez (in Perſpective) is a 
point at diftarce from a building or other ob- eb 
| | | ; POIS- 
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1 ; be *. grard diviſions of the horizon, Eaſt, 
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jet, wherein the eye has the moſt advanta- 
geous view or proſpect of the ſame. _ 
POINT-(in Phy/icks) is the ſmalleſt or leaſt 
ſenfible object of fight, mark'd with a pen, 
| point of a compaſs, or the like, | 
POINTIED (in Heraldry) as a croſs point- 
el, is that which has the extremities turn'd 
off into points by ſtraight lines. | 
POINTING (with Nawigators) is the 
marking what point or place a ſhip is upon a 
chart. | 
POINTS (with Grammar.) comma's (,) 
ſemicolons (3), colons (:) periods (.), points 


of admiration (I), of interrogation (7), Sc. 


POINTS (in Hebrew) are certain charac- 
ters, which, in the writings of that language, 
ſerve to make the vowels, and are moſtly 
but a ſort of points. | 5 


POINTS (in Heraldry) the PC * 
points of an eſcutcheon are the | x | 
ſeveral different parts of it, de= | ph 
noting the local poſitions of any | N | 
figure: of theſe there are nine | aA O0 p 
principal ones, D ſhews the 1 


— 

dexter chief, C the preciſe middle chief, S 

the ſiniſter chief, H the honour point, F the 
ſeſſe point, N the nombril point, A the 

dexter, and P the ſiniſter baſe. | | 

Heralds ſay, that an eſcutcheon repreſents 

the body of a man, and the points ſignified by 


ſo that D C8, that mark out the three points 
of the chief, repreſent the head of a man, 
in which reſide the ſenſe, the memory, and 
the judgment. H, repreſents the neck, and 


gold; Ce. are for honours ſake put about the 
neck by princes. F, being the center, denotes 
the heart of man, being the moſt exquiſite 


| and conſiderable part, in which courage and 


generoſity reſide, N, the nombril point, re- 
preſents the naval, which being the part by 
which we received nouriſhment in our mothers 
womb, intimates, that if perſons defire to 
be eſteemed, they muſt receive the nouriſh- 


or flank, which' is the moſt honourable, in 
that it is the part moſt expoſed to danger. P, 
denotes the left fide or flank. O, the legs, 


Readineſs a man ought to uſe upon all turns 
\ Croſs Fourchee de trois 
POINTS, is according as IN 00 
I 0 
cheon. Bags i 8 
POISE (Pozds, F.) weight. a 
Henry VIII. was made high treaſon ; after 
the repealing of that law the puniſhment in- 
water and to be boiled to death; but now it 
is on'y. hanging, it being felony without 


of fortune, 8 . 
repreſented in the eſcut- | | ; 

POISONING, by a ftatute in the times of 
Aicted was, to be put alive into a cauldron of 
the benefit of the clergy. 


letters, denote the principal parts of the body; 


is called the honour point, becauſe chains of 


ment of virtue. A, repreſents the right fide _ 


which are an emblem of the conſtancy and 
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POTSONOUSNESS (of empoiſone, F. 


and neſs) poiſonous quality. 
POIKER, an inſtrument to ſtir the fire. 
POLA'QUE, a ſort of ſhip or ſea veſſel 
uſed in the Mediterranean. 
PO'LARNESS (of polaris, L. and neſs) the 
quality of a thing conſidered as having poles 3 
alſo the property of the load-ſtone, in point- 


ing to the poles of the world, 


POLES of the Horizon ( Aſtron.) are the 


points called Zenith and Nadir. 
- POLE (pole, Sax.) a long ſtick. | 
POLE in Sphericks) is a point equally diſ- 


tant from every part of the circumference of 


a greater circle of the ſphere, as the center 


3s from a plain figure, 


POLES (in Magneticks) are two points in a 
load-ftone, correſponding to the poles of the 


World, the one pointing to the North and the 


other to the South. | 5 
POLES of the Ecliptick or Zodiac (Aſtron.) 


| Ire points in the ſolſtitial colours, 23 degrees 


30 minutes diſtant from the poles of the 
world, thro* which all the circles of longi- 
tude paſs. | | 
PO'LE-STAR (with Aſtron. &c.) is a ſtar 
in the tail of the little-bear, (which is a con- 
ſtellation of ſeven ftars) and is very near the 


exact north pole of the world. FE 
_ POLEMIIC (of e-, Gr. war) per- 


taining to controverſy or diſpute. 


POLE MOS'COPE (., and | 
rot, Gr. to view) in opticks is a kind of 


crooked or oblique proſpective glaſs, con- 


trived for ſeeing of objects that do not lye di- 


rectly before the eye, | 


To POLISH (polio, L. polir, F.) 1. To 


ſmooth, to brighten by attrition, to gloſs. 
- Pygmalion, with fatal art, 2 
Poliſp'd the form that ſtung his heart. 
2. To make elegant of manners. | 
Studious they appear, 
Milton. 


To POLISH, to anſwer to the act of 4 


poliſhing, to revive a gloſs. 
POLISH (poli, polifſure, F.) 1. Artifi- 
cial gloſs, brightneſs given by attrition, 


Another priſm of clearer glaſs and better 
poliſo ſeemed free from veins. 


| Newt , Opticks, 
3. Elegance of manners, y 
What are theſe wond'rous civilizing arts, 


This Roman poliſh, and this ſmooth beha- 


viour | 
That render man thus traQable and tame ? 
EY Addiſon's Cato. 


POLISHER, the perſon or inſtrument that 


Lives a gloſs. 

I conſider a human ſoul without education, 
like mardle in the quarry, which ſhews none 
of its inherent beauties, till the {kill of the 


_ Granoil, 


"FN 


| 


- 


Gr. a city) the laws, orders, and regulations, 
preſcribed for the conduct and government of 
eſtates and communities; alſo a prudent ma- 
nagement of affairs, | 
POLITE!NESS ( polizefſe, L.) accom- 
pliſhedneſs, &c. | 
POL'ITICK 2 (potiticus, L. monte 
POLIT'ICAL $ 2, Gr.) belonging to 
licy or politicks, — 
POLITICAL Arithmetick, is the applica- 


uſes, as the publick revenues, number of peo- 
commerce, manufactures, and all things re- 


of a nation. 


perſons reaching the age of 70. 


of one year old. | „ 
It is thrice as probable, that one of nine 


child, Sc. 5 „ 
That the odds is 5 to 4, that one of 25 
dies before one of 16. ET, | 


25 years of age. „ . 
And ſo on, according to any declining age 
to 70, compared with 4, 6, which is near 


— 


from curious tables of the births and burials 


with an attempt to aſcertain the price of an- 
nuities upon lives. See tbe Table in the arti- 
cle Annuities. | 2 | 


people the proportion of men able to bear 
arms, which he reckons from 18 to 56 


2, To ſhew the different degrees of mor- 


- | tality, or rather vitality, in all ages, by which 


means he finds the odds there is, that any 
or before he attains ſuch an age. 


| an even Jay that ſuch a perſon ſhall die, and 
finds, for inftance, that it is an even lay, that 


and 28 years. 


POLIT'ICALLY (politiquement, F.) with 
| OY POL!ITICKS 


on fetches out the colours, | Addiſon, 6. 
| O'LITY (politia, L. o,, of wohigy 


tion of arithmetical calculations to political 
ple, extent and value of lands, taxes, trade, 
lating to the wealth, power, ſtrength, &c, 
Sir William Petty, in his. diſcourſe about 
duplicate proportion, ſays, that it is found by _ 
experience that there are more perſons living 
between 16 and 26, than of any other age; 
and Jaying down that as a ſuppoſition, he in- 
fers, that the ſquare roots of every number of 
man's ages under 16 (whoſe root is 4) ſhews 
the proportion of the probability of ſach 
Thus it is 4 times more likely that one of 
16 years of age lives to be 70, than a child 


years lives to be 70, as ſuch a new born 


That it is 6 to 5 (fill as the ſquare roots 
of the ages) that one of 36 dies before one of 


ly the root of 21, the law age. ERS 
Dr. Halley has made a very exact eſtimate 
of the degrees of the mortality of mankind, 


at the city of Breſlawv, the capital of Sileſia, 
1. To find in any multitude or body of 


{ years old, and accounts. about a quarter of the 
| whole. 


perſon of any age doth not die in a year's time, 


3. To ſhew of what number of years it is 


a man of 38 years of age lives between 27 
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men from 14. 


and ſiezing at the game. 


nus Ochinus, ſet himſelf up for the head or, 4 


made a profeſſion of Proteſtantiſm, Ec. he 


affairs. , 


| ſervice to orators, rden Sc. of the 


2 tiplying glaſs. 


doctors maintain the lawfulneſs of having as 
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- POL!ITICKS ( e L. ek bud, Gr.) | 
che firſt part of ethicks, or the art of govern- 
ing a ſtate or common- wealth, for the main- 
tenance of the publick ſafety, order, tran- 
quillity, and good morals; policy; alſo ad- 
dreſs, ſubtilty ; alſo books treating of politick | 


POLL Silver, a perſonal tribute, ancient 
ly impoſed upon the poll or perſon of every 
one; of women from the age of 12, and 


POLLENTIA (among the Romans) the 
Loddeſs of power, &c. 
POLLU/TEDNESS (of follutus, L. and 
neſe) a being polluted, filthineſs. | 
POLTRON! (with Falconers) a name given 
to a bird of prey, when the nails and ta'ons 
of his hind toes are cut off, wherein his 
chief force and armour lay, in order to inti- 
midate him, and prevent him from flying 


POLTRON! (ur. poltron, F.) a coward or 
daſtard, one who wants courage to perform 
any thing great or noble. 

POLYHIS'TOR (e, Gr.) a learned 
knowing man that has read much. 

POLYANTHE'A, a famous collection of 
common places, in alphabetical order, made 
firſt by Domini Nanni de Mirabella, of great 


lower claſs. 
POLYAN!'THOS (Schuh G., of Tov, 


and ay9©-, Gr.) a flower which bears many |. 


flowers, as werbaſcum, &c. 
- POLYE'/DRON (x U-, Gr.) a ſolid 
 Ggure or body, conſiſting of many ſides. 
Gnomick POLYEDRON, a ſtone or body 
having ſeveral faces, on which various kinds 
of dials are drawn. 


POLYEDRON (in Opricks) a glaſs or lens, g 


conſiſting of ſeveral plain ſurfaces, diſpoſed | 
into a convex form, commonly called a mul- 


2 — — 


POLY G AMIST (angege- Gr.) one 
who has more wives or huſbands than one at 
a time; in the 16th century one Bernard:- 


He was at firſt a 


patron of this principle. 
but afterwards 


general of the Capucbins ; 


maintained that every man might lawfully 
have as many wives as he pleaſed, 

POLYG'AMY (Tavyajia, Gr.) is either 
the act of having, or the principle of allow- 
ing that a man may lawfully have as many 
wives as he pleaſes at the ſame time; this 
was formerly the univerſal practice among 
the Jeros, and ſtill is among the Turks, Per- 
ſfians, &c. 


Some of the Feavifh Rabbies affirm, that 


the law does not allow of more than one wife 


at a time, but the majority of the Jewiſh 


many as a man pleaſes ; but for political ends 
they reftrained men to four, | Þ 


% 


7 0 


Pol gomy was practiſed among. the Yer 
till 1 reigns of Theodaſi us, p: 74" ks 8 
Honorius, who publiſhed a reſcript, that no 
Few for the future ſhould have more than 
one wife at a time, 

It is obſeryable, that it was the univerſal 
practice of the weſtern part of the world; 


both before and fince Chriſtianity to have bor 
one wife. 


PO'LYGON (polygonius, L. 
of Tokvyawn®-, Gr.) a multi- 
lateral figure, or a figure having 
many angles, or whoſe perime- 
ter confiſts of more than four 
fides ard angles, 


POLY'GONAL (of Toxvydu®s, 973 per- 


taining to a poly gon. 

Similar POLYGONS; are ſuch as have 

their angles ſeverally equal, and the ſides 
about thoſe angles proportionable. See Po. 
| /ygon, 
Line of POLYGONS (on a Sefor) a line 
containing the homologous fides of the firſt 
nine regular polygons (7. e. from a regular 
triangle to a e inſcribed in the ant 
circle. 


POLYGRAPHY (of h, much, and 


youu, Gr. writing) the art of writing in 
various unuſual manners or cyphers ; as allo 
of decyphering the ſame. 


POLYHEDRON'IC, of or pertaining ts 


a polyhedron, or a figure with many ſides. 
POLYHEDROUS Figure (of nova, 
| Gr.) with Geometricians, a ſolid contained 
under, and conſiſting of many fides, which, 
if they are regular Polygons, all fimilar and 


equal, and the body be inſcribable within the 


ſurface of the ſphere, it is then called a re. 


gular body. 


POLY HYM/NIA (in We &c.) is 
repreſented in white veſtments, with her hair 


hanging loſe about her ſhoulders of a bright 
yellow, having her head adorned with a gar- 


land ſet off with the choiceſt jewels, inter- 
mixt with flowers, and in a poſture as pro- 
nouncing a ſpeech, and pointing with her 
finger, holding a book in her left hand, in 
which is written ſuadere, i, e. to perſuade, 


PO!ILYMATHY (of wade; and An 


Gr. learning, &c.) the knowledge of many 


arts and ſciences; alſo an acquaintance wit! 
a great many different ſubjects. 


POLYMY'THY (of venue, and ute 


Gr. a fable) a multiplicity of fables in an 
epick or dramatick poem. 
POLYOP'TRON of ve, and ola. 


Gr. to ſee) an optick glaſs, thro' which ob- 


jects appear multiplied but diminiſhed. 
POLY PET/ALOUS Flower, regular c 
POLYPET'ALOUS Flower, uniform 5 
(with Botaniſts) is ſuch whoſe petals agree 
togerher in figure. 
POLY PETALOUS Flower, irregular 0 


POLY PETALQUS Flower, l 
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(with Botan,) is when the pedals 90 not agree marckes. Zach boat has a ing at each end, 


together in figure or poſition. b 
% 0LYPHA OI (of e 


9, and Gay la, 


Gr. eating) an eating much, a greedy eating. 
POLYTHE'ISM (of ved, much, and 


rality ot gods. 


bie Gr, God) the doctrine or belief of a plu- 


POMA!TUM, a ſweet ointment made 
of the apples called pome-waters, and hogs- 


"AY A Croſs POMILLE'E 
A Criſs POMETTE'E 


cutcheon. | 


- (with Heralds) is a croſs with 
round knobs on the ends, ſup- 
poſed to be derived from Pom- | 

me, F. an apple, See the eſ- 


woſhipped as the patroneſs of gardens and 


fruit. 


Vertumnus, who had the power of | 


turning himſelf into all ſhapes, lov'd her 
Intirely ; but could not obtain ber, till get- 
ting entrance in the ſhape of an old woman, 
he commending the beauty of her garden, and 
the pains the took to make it ſo agreeable, 


and from the contemplation of the vines be- 


ing ſupported by the elm, fell into a diſcourſe 


of the uſefulne fs and happineſs of a married 


life: the diſcourſe prevailed but little, till | 


throwing off his diſguiſe, he. appeared as a 
ſoung god, with his rays darting like the ſun 
| beneath a cloud, the nymph at the 
fight was ſoon fired with a mutual flame, and 


they became a happy couple. 


1 s 


The moral of this fable is, Yertumnus is 
an emblem of the year, which turns itſelf 


into variety of ſhapes, according to the mul. 
itude of its productions in different ſeaſons ; 
ut it is at no time more graceful, than when 
Pomona, the goddeſs of ripe fruits, ſubmits 
$0 his embraces. | 2 


POMP'OUSNESS (of ponpeſus, L. and 


neſt) ſtatelineſs, ſhewi:zeſs, magnificence. 
PONDERARE (Old Cuftoms) a method of 


euring ſick children by weighing them at the | 
tomb of ſome ſaint, ballancing the ſcale with 


money, wheat, bread, or other things that 


_ PON'TIFEX, a pontif or high prieſt a. 
mong the Romans, who had the intendance 
and direction of divine worſhip, as the of- 
tering ſacrifices, and other religious ſolem- 


PON'TIFICE (of pont and facio, L.) a 


* 


piece of bridge - work. Milion. 


= PONTLE'VIS (in Horſemanſpip) is a diſ- 
= orderly reſiſting action of a horſe in diſobe- 


dience to his rider, in which he rears up ſe- 


veral times running, and riſes up ſo v pon his 
hind legs, that he is in danger of coming 


8 over, F. 


PON'TONS, boats of latten, about 24 
foot long, and 6 broad, in the form of a long 


W fquare, borgs on carriages, When an army 


5 c 


2 * * * | 
; | ; \ P O 


and an anchor and cable, and alſo Baults and 


they are placed at anchor, a ftrong rope run- 
ning thro” the rings, which is faſtened on eack 
| fide the river, to a tree or ſtake : the baulks 
are laid croſs the boats, and the cheſts upon 
them joined cloſe, which makes a bridge in a 
very ſhort time, for horſe or artillery, 


| PONT-VOLANT, a Flying-Bridge, a 


bridge uſed in ſieges, made of two ſmall 
bridges laid one over another, and ſo con- 


where it is to be fixed, 3 | 
POOR (pauwvre, F. powre, Span.) 1. Not 


. I rich, indigent, neceſſitous, oppreſſed with 
poMoNA( among the Romans) a goddeſs | N 


ö Want. 


Who bailds a church to God, and not to 
| fame, | 
Will never mark the marble with his name 


die, 157k | 
| Of rich and foor makes all the hiſtory, 
| Pope, 


2 3» 
94 


ö 


or value. | | wy 

How poor are the imitations of nature in 
common courſe of experiments, except they 
be Jed by Judgment, | | Bacon. 
3. paltry, mean, contemptible. f 
And if that wiſdom till wiſe ends propound, 


* 


king; 


— 


In all the world ſo poor and vile a thing? 
„ *ù⸗Q Davies. 

4. (A word of tenderneſs) dear. | 
Poor, little, pretty, flutt'ring thing, 
Muſt we no longer live together? 
To take thy flight thou knoweſt not whithers 
10 Prior. 


poverty; leanneſs. 


or fly out on a ſudden with a noiſe; alſo to go 
in or out, appear on a ſudden. | | 
POP, a ſudden noiſe or thing diſcharged 
out of a pop-gun, &c, | 7 | 
POPE (of Ildzra, Gr, a father) a name 


| which in ancient times was given to all biſhops, 


as appears by the epiſtles of St. Jerome and 
| Auguſtine, &c, but about the end of the 11th 
century, Gregory the ſeventh, in a council 
held at Rome, ordered that the name of Pope 


POPISH (papiſte, F.) pertaining to the 
pope or popery. | 3 fed 
POP'/ULAR Errors, ſuch errors as people 
imbibe from one another by cuſtom, education 
and tradition, without having examined the 
reaſons or foundations of them, © 
POPU! 


N Cheſts, When they uſe them te paſs a river, 


| trived by cords and pullies, that the upper 
may be puſh'd forwards, till it joins the place 


Go ſearch it there, where to be born and 


2, Trifling, narrow, of little dignity, foro 


Why made he man, of other creatures, 


When, if he periſh here, there is not founa | 


And doſt thou prune thy trembling wing, 


| POOR'NESS (pauverets, F. paupertas, L.)) 


To POP (prob. vor fefa a ſono, L.) to go 
the parents were willing to offer to God, his 8 (prob. wox fefa a ſono, L.) to g 


= Faints, or to the church. 


ſhould peculiarly belong to the biſhop of Rome. 
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POPIULARNESS (of fofularis;, L. and 


meſs) a being full of people; alſo an affected- 


neſs of popular applauſe, 

POPULOFU'/GIA (i. e. the flight of the 
people) a certain feſtival held in Rome, on 
account of the flying away of the Roman 
people in the war between the Romans and 
Gauls, L. wh 

POP!ULOUSNESS (populoſitus, L.) hav- 
ing abundance of people. 

POR'CELAIN 2 the chalky earth of 
PORCELANE which China Wars is 
made, it is found in quarries of two ſorts, a- 


bout 20 or 30 leagues from a city in the em- 


pire of China, called Kimtetebim, where the 
| Fineſt ſort is made, from whence it is brought 
in great quantities, in pieces in the form of 
bricks, which being beaten and fteeped in 
water, and well ſtirred with an iron inſtrument, 
vrhen it is ſettled affords a kind of cream on 
the top, about the thickneſs of 4 or 5 fin- 
gers, which is ſcummed and ſtirred, till no- 
thing but gravel remains, which is pounded 
again, the former of which makes the fineſt 
ware, and the latter the coarſer ; alſo veſſels 
made of that earth. 5 

So that the notion of its being made of 
the powder of oifter-ſhells, buried many years 
under ground, is a vulgar error. 


PROCELAIN, a little white ſea ſhell, 


Found along with the ſponges, which paſſes as 


current money in ſeveral parts of Aſia, A- 


frica and America. Et | 
* Knight of the PORCUPINE, a French or- 
der, whoſe device was, Cominus & eminus ; 
but king Lewrs XII. crowned the porcupine 
with another motto, U!tos avos Trojc. 


PORES (in Phyſict) ſmall interftices or 


void ſpaces between the particles of matter, 
that conſtitute every bcdy, or between cer- 


tain aggregates or combinations of them. 


Mr. Boyle, in his eſſay on the poroſity of 
bodies, proves that the moſt ſolid bodies that 
are, have ſome kind of pores, and indeed 
if they had not, all bodies would be alike 
ſpecifically weighty. e CHER] 


PO/ROUSNESS (poreſus, L. and nefs) the 


having pores, or full of pores. 

 . PORPHYRIIANS {fo called of Porphyry) 
a name given to the Arians in the fourth 
century. | HE, hy SE 
PORPHYROGENE'TES (of woequea, 
purple, and yewnlnc, Gr. 1. e. born in, or of 


the purple) a name given to the children of 


the eaſtern emperors, | 


 PORRAG'ER (of porrage) a veſſel 

 PORRENGER S for broth, &c. 

POR RAGE) (prob. of porrum, L. por- 

POR RIGE 6 reau, F. a leek) the de- | 
POTTAGE coction of fleſh, or any 

edible. | 


PORRECTION, a ſtretching forth, L. 

PORRE TANs, a religious ſect, follow- 
ers of Gilbert de la Porree, biſhop of Poictiers, 
who tor admitting (as ſome ſay) a phyſical 


* 


be entred with the tide. 


| p 


ty and habitude of making the ſhakes, paſ- 


j +440» 


 difinAion between God and his attributes, 


was condemned in the 12th century, 

PORT (with Navigators) an inlet of the 
ſea between the land, with good anchorage, 
where a ſhip may ride ſecure from ſtorms. 

PORTS de Barre, are ſuch as can only 


Natural PORTS, . ſuch as ſeem to have 
been formed by providence for the communi. 
cation of commerce. | 

Artificial PORTS, ſuch as are formed 
—_ moles and other projectures into the 

Cas 

Croſs PORTS, are thoſe within the body 
of a city, 1 | 

Free PORT, a port that is 
for merchants of all nations, to load and un- 


or cuſtoms. x 
tion and franchiſe, which any ſet of mer- 


or thoſe of the growth of the country ex- 
ported. N 8 55 HRP 
PORT of the voice (in Muſick) the facul- 


ſages and diminutions, wherein the beauty of 
a ſong or piece of muſick conſiſts. 


wale. WES: 
A croſs PORTATE (with 
Heralds) is a croſs not ere, 


; Fa 
but lying athwart the eſcut- ; 


cheon in a bend, as if it were 
as in the eſcutcheon. 8 


borne upon a man's ſhoulder, 


bringing the blood from ſeveral parts by an 
infinite number of branches, which it is di- 
vided into, to the liver, thro' the whole ſub · 
ſtance whereof it is diſſeminated. | 


to incloſe a pencil, and to ſerve both as a han- 
dle to hold it, and a cover to make it 
portable, 88 | 


alſo the principal gate of a palace, caſtle, 
pleaſure-houſe, or the like, | 


foreboding good or ill-luck. _ | 
PORTEN'TOUSNESS (portenteſus, L. and 
neſs) ominouſneſs of ill-luck, or the con- 


trary. . 
POR'TERAGE, the hire of a porter. 
POR!TERESS, a female porter. 
To POR/TION (of portion, Fr. of L.) te 
divide into portions, to parcel out. 
 POR'TIONER, an officer that diſtributes 


| the tithes in a college, Sc. alſo one who 


officiates in a parſonage in his turn. 
PORTMAN'/TEAU (in Joinery) a piece 
of work, faſtened ts a wall in a ward- robe, 
: 1 armov!y, 


open and free 
load their veſſels, without paying any duties 
Free PORT (in Commerce, a total exemp- 


chants enjoy for goods imported into a flate, 


PORT-Laſ (of a Ship) the ſame as gun- 


PORTA (in Anatomy) the ſame as Vena 
Porta, a very confiderable vein employed in 


PORT. CRAON, an inftrument ſerving 


PORTAIL' (in Architect.) the decoration 
of the face or front of a church, called al- 
ſo frontiſpiece, as that of Weftminſter- Abbey ; 


PORTENT“ (portentum, L.) an omen, 


un- 


] piece 
-robe, 
nouly, 


Armouy, Sc, proper for hanging cloaks, & c. 


PORTRAIT! (with he cnn! pictures of 
men and women, (either heads or greater 
lengths) drawn from the life; the word is 
uſed to diſtinguiſh face - painting from hiſto 


painting. 1 ST 
 POR/TUOUS 2 a breviary, a ſort of 
POR'THOSE maſs-book. 


PORTUGAL (Portugalia) of Portus Gal- 
lorum, 3; e. the port or place where the Gauls 
or French landed) there is a ſaying of the Por- 
tuguez?, that take one of their neighbours (a 
native Spaniard) and ſtrip him of all his 
good qualities (which may be ſoon done) and 


that perſon then remaining will make a com- 


pleat Portugueze, 


* PORTUM/NUS, a ſea deity of the Romans, 
called alſo Melicertus and Palæmon by the 
| Greeks, ſo called as ſuppoſing him to preſide 


over ports, | 
| — P Os E/ (in Heraldry) figni- 
flies a lion, or any beaſt in a 
poſture ſtanding ſtill, hav- 
ing all its four feet on the 
ground, as in the eſcut- 
— cheon, _ 2046 
POSITION (in Afronomy) as the po- 
fition of the ſphere is either right parallel or 
oblique ; whence ariſes the inequality of our 


days, difference of ſeaſons, Cc. 


Circles of POSITION ( Aſtronomy) are fix 


great circles paſſing through the interſection 
of the meridian and horizon, and dividing the 


equator into twelve equal parts, 


POSITION (in Dancing) the manner of 


diſpoſing the feet in reſpe to each other, 
POSITION (in the Schools) a theſis or 


propoſition maintained. 


POS/ITIVE (p2ſitivus, L.) is a term of 


relation, ſometimes oppoſed to negative, as 

the Ten Commandaments are ſome of them 
| Poſitive and ſome negative: Poſitive is alſo 
_ Oppoſed to Relative or Arbitrary, as beauty is 


no poſitive thing; but depends upon the dif- 


ferent fancies of perſons : Pofirive is alſo op- 


poſed to Natural, as a poſitive right is a right. 


founded on a law, which depends abſolutely 
on the authority of him that gave it. 


POSITIVE (Divinity) is that which con- 


_ fiſts in the ſimple underſtanding, or expound- 


ing the dogma's and articles of faith, as is 


contained in the ſacred ſcriptures, or explain- 


ed by the fathers of the church and councils, 
Clear of all diſputes and controverſies. 

A POSITIVE (in Mujfck) a little organ 
uſually behind or at the foot of the organiſt, 
played by the ſame wind, and the ſame bel- 
lows, and conſiſting of the ſame number of 
pipes with the large one. •„ 

POS'ITIVENESS (of peſtive, L. and 
neſs) dogmaticalneſs, reſoluteneſs, pertinaci- 
euſneſs, or aſſurance in aſſerting, denying, 
commanding, Sc. | | : 

POS!ITURE (paſitura, L. ) dipoſition. 


POS SESSION (in Teclegy) is the ſtate of | 


— 


| 


— 


| 


PO 
a perſon poſſeſſed by the devil. 
Actual POSSESSION, js when a man, ac - 
tually enters into lands or tenements deſcended 
to him. 

POSSESSION de facto (in Law) is when 
there is an actual and effectual enjoyment 
of a thing, IL. | | 3, 

POSSESSION de jure (in Law) is the 
title a man has to enjoy a thing, though it 
be ſometimes uſurped, and in the actual poſ- 
ſeſſion of another. | 

Unity of POSSESSION (Ci Law) the 


ſame as ſolidation, as if a lord purchaſes a 


tenancy held of himſe!f by herriot ſervice ; 
the ſervice becomes extin& by unity of poſ- 
ſeſſion, 7, e. by the figniory and tenancy's 
coming to the ſame hand. 


POSSESSION, three years in matters. 


perſonal begets a right, and a poſſeſſion of ten 
years in real eſtates among perſons dwelling 


near the premiſes, and 20 years among thoſe. 
that dwell elſewhere. 5 


POSSESSION, is alſo uſed ſor the title or 


preſcription that gives a right to hold any 


thing, 


which gives a right to moveables. 


Triennial POSSESSION of a benefice, if it 


be peaceable is ſufficient to maintain it; if it 

be founded on a plauſible title. : 
POSSESSION of an eftate for ten years by 

a perſon preſent, and 20 years by one abſent 


with a title, or of 30 years without any, gives 


a full right, 


> Centenary POSS ESSION, f. 6. 8 yours; | 
conſtitutes a poſſeſſion immemorial, the beſt 


and moſt indiſputable of all titles. 


POSSES/SOR, one who poſleſſes, or has 


the enjoyment of a thing. | 
POSSES'/SORESS, a female poſſeſſor. 
 POS'SIBLENESS (poſſibilitas, L.) capa» 
eneſs of being done, Sc. | . 


POSSIBILITY (in our Law) is defined to 


be a thing which may or may not happen. 
POSSIBILITY (in Eticks) a non- repug- 
nance to exiſt in a thing that does not any 
way exiſt, | „ | 
Moral POSSIBLE, is that which may be 


done by prudent perſons ; uſing all the proper 


means they have for doing the ſame, 


aſcertained ; as the futurition of all thoſe 
events fixed by the immutable decree of the 
immutable will of God. 2 9 8 a 
Potential POSSIBLE, is that which is 
contained or lies hid in its cauſes; as the 
tree in its ſeed, the fruit in the tree, &. 
Mere POSSIBLE, is that which might 
exiſt, tho? it never ſhall. TY 9 
Metaphyſical POSSIBLE, is that which 
may at leaſt be brought to being, by ſome 


ſupernatural or divine power, as the reſur- 


rection of the dead. 


Mm m PN 


Annual POSSESSION „is the uſucaption 


Future POSSIBLE (School Term) is that 
of a thing, whoſe production is decreed and 
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5 
| Phyfical POSSIBLE, 1 that which miy 14 Uſe.can maſter the devil, or throw him ouf 
1 be effected by a natural power. With wond'rous potency, . po 
. To POST, to ſtick up or affix a writing Shakeſp. Hamlet. iu 
18 on a poſt. 
in a POST of Honour (in an army) the advanced 3 . e 0 So —— es ea 
Þ| guard, is a pot of honour, and the right of f x When b he 
two lines is a poſt of honour, and is always to p 11 * command 4, | 
the elqeſt regiments ; the et is the next poſt, | _ es once more his Potent rod exten th 
and is given to the next eldeſt, and ſo on; the | Over the ſea; the ſea his rod obeys. po 
center of the lines is the leaſt honourable, Miltom or 
and is given to the youngeſt regiments. Verſes are the potent charms we uſe, in 
, POST diluvian, after the flood; of or | Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. wi 
pertaining to the Pot Diluvians, or thoſe Waller, co 
perſons who lived or ſucceeded one another af- 2. Haring great domininon or authority, a | 
ter Noah's flood. potent monarchs. | all 
POS'TIQU E (in Arcbitecture) an ornament Alkobe'd che f. 19 
of ſculpture is ſaid to be poſtigue, when it is | Of the 1 3 . . 
added after the work itſelf is done. | fi 8 1 high wi hi * * 8 co 
 POS'TULATE (wich Mathematic.) a cler e n WAS Hs cee * I a 
evident propoſi tion, wherein it is affirmed or 88 3 
deny d that ſomething may, or may not be Es potentate, as wary fear, or ſtrength, gre 
done. or emulation urg'd, his neighbour's bounds th 
 POSTVYOR'TA (among the Romans) a | invades. | Philips. 
deity whom they imagined to foreſee what | POTEN'TIA, power, or that whereby a uſ 
was to come, and to prevent the evil that thing is capable of acting, or being acted on, L. tog 
might happen; the oppoſite deity to this was | To exiſt in POTENTIA (with Schoolmen) is : 
Antevorta, who, according to their ſentiments, denotes that exiſtence which-a thing has in a Ne: 
| preſided over what was paſt, and they in- | cauſe capable of producing it; but which FAY 
vok' d to be rid of the evils they had al- has not actually produced it. att 
ready felt. POTENTIAL (with Schoolmen ) ſome- | cov 
Theſe two goddeſſes being accounted by thing that has the quality of a genus. an! 
them as the counſellors of providence : the POITENTNESS {of potens, L.) mighti- oh 
women in their lying-in, joined thoſe two alſo | neſs, powerfulneſs. ſen 
to the reſt of their deities, Antevorta made POT-GUN, 9. d. a pop- gun. CAL 
the child come forth a-right, that is, with | POT-VALIANT, the adventuring up- NY 
its head foremoſt, and the other put him out | on dangerous enterprizes, when a perſon's Tr 
when his feet appeared firſt: fo Poftworta al- ſpirits are raiſed by ſtrong ligours, which he Fler 
lay' d the pains of child- bearing, and Antevorta | would not dare to attempt when ſober, offi 
was ſuppoſed to aſſiſt and quickly raiſe the | PO'TULENT (potulentus, Le) pretty muck ey 
women lying- in. in drink. the 
POS!TURE (in Painting, Sculpture, &c. ) POV/ERTY (paupertas, L. poworites F.) . 
Y the ſituation of the figure with regard to the | poor ſtate and condition, | 
eye, and of the ſeveral principal members POVERTY, a goddeſs adored by the Pa- fue 
thereof, in regard to one another, whereby gans, but more out of fear than love: they Kir 
the action of jt is expreſs'd. believe her to be the mother of induſtry and - 
PO!TABLENESS (of potabilis, L. and good arts. bef 
neſs) capableneſs of being drunk. POVERTY (in Painting, &c. 1 repre- 1 
- VOT/SGERY, garden ware for the pot. ſented like a fury, with a pale and fierce 3 | 
countenance, and ready to deſpair, Ic 
rer POULTERERS ON OO the 
. eraldry) Fo a croſs 75 the incorporated Arno 1503. [- 7 
mY repre! ented i in the eſcut- Their armorial enfigns pro 
proce are, Argent on a chevron, _ alfo 
A, enſs POTENT (in gas ar warg w "| 
Honey } 1s 4 8 form proper. Their ſupporters pet! 
repreſented in t 2 cutche - t 0 pelicans Or, vulning -C 
| UF | themſelves Gulcs, The obſe 
POTENCY (potentia, L.) 1. Power, | creſt, on a helmet and crown mural, a ſtoræ the 
influence. with wings expanded Gules. This company, and 
' By what name ſhall we call ſuch an one, as | having now no hall, meet at the inn- holders. bei 
exceedeth God in potency. POUNCE (a ard framed from the ſound) Peo 
Ra. ei gb's Hip Weld, | as the pounce of a gun. | 
* 2. Efficacy, ſtrength. * OUN CED (probe of pur&atus, L. po 


# 


e 


oe” 


Ae 


#4) having talons or claws, as a frong pounced 
eagle, Ke. 3 1 

"A POUND Sterling, is 20 ſhillings; a 
pound Scotch is 20 pence z a pound TrifÞ is 15 
mhillings. | 

Cloſe POUND, ſuch an one as the owner 
cannot come to give them food, as ſome cloſe 
houſe, fortreſs, &c. | 

Overt or open POUND, is one built upon 


the lord's waſte, and thence called the lord*s | 


pound; alſo backſides, court-yards, paſture- 


grounds, Ic. ſuch as the owner of the cattle. 


impounded may come to and give them meat, 


without offence of their being there, or his 


coming thither, | 

POUND'AGE (of pund, Sax.) the rate 
allowed for the collecting, &c. of money, ſo 
much per pound. | | 

POUNDYER, a great gun denominated ac- 
cording to the weight of the ball ic carries, as 
a 6, 12 or 24 pounder, eli | 

POURCOUN'TREL, a fiſh that has a 
great many feet, and changes its colour like 


the place where it is; the ſame as Polypus. 


POURCOUNTREL (Hierogiypbic. was 
uſed to expreſs a covetous'miſer, that ſcrapes 
together the wealth of this world, beauſe it 
is a greedy fiſh: that ſwallows all that comes 
near to it, when it is hungry. | 


* POUR'SUIVANT, a king's meſſenger, | 
attending upon him in his wars, or at the 
council - table, exchequer, &c. to be ſent upon 


o 


any occaſion or meſſage, 


_ POURSUIVANT at Arms, a king's meſ- | 
ſenger that is ſent or employed in martial 


Cauſes, | 
POURSUIVANTS at Arms (in ancient 


Times) were gentlemen who attended the 
Fleralds in order to their promotion to that 


office, to which they could not riſe before 
ſeven years attendance, and officiating for 


them in preparing and aſſigning tournaments, | 


 POURVEY/ANCE, the providing corn, | 


fuel, victuals, and other neceſſaries for the 
king's houſe. 8 | 
 PURVEYER, an officer who provides as 
before. 6 1 0 | | 
POWCHIES (in a Ship) thoſe bulk heads 
in the hold, uſed for ſtowing parcels of corn, 


Fc. that it do not ſhift from one fide to ano- 


ther. 5 
POWDERING- TUB (of poudrer, F. and 


. prob. of tobbe, Dut,) a tub for ſalting meat; 
_ alſo a ſalivation or courſe of phyſick, for cure 


of the French pox, | 

Gun POWDER, a compoſition of ſalt- 
petre, brimſtone, and charcoal. | 

Gun POWDER Treaſon Days, a feſtiva) 
Obſerved annually on the th of November, for 
the deliverance of king James I. and the lords 
and commons in parliament aſſembled, from 
being blown up with gun- powder, and the 
people from a bar barous intended maſſacre, 


P C 
1 7 


| | | 

Fefuits POWDER, the Quinguina or 

| 454 ar een by 17 | 
Legiſlative POWER, is that which is 

employed in preſcribing general rules of ac- 

tion, | . 8 

Judiciary POWER, is that which deter- 

mines the controverſies of ſubjects, by the 
ſtandard of the rules of legiſlative power. 
The POWER of God ( Hieroglyphically) was 

expreſſed by the god Janus, with three heads 

and one body, but having neither hands nor 

feet, becauſe almighty God governs all things 

only by his wiſdom and pleaſore, and needs 

no viſible members to act in the world, and 

| produce his wonders. And to expreſs the 

effects of God's power in nature, the Egypy 

tians painted a man with a multitude of hands, 

] firetching them out upon the world. 
POWER of a plaſs (in Opticks) is the 

j diſtance of the convexity from its ſolar Fo- 

CUS, : 0 
POWER of an Hyperbola, is the ſixteenth 

part of the conjugate axis, or the one fourth 

| part of the ſquare of the ſemi-conjugate axis; 

or it is equal to a rectangle under the one fourth. 

| part of the ſum of the tranverſe axis, and 
parameter, | | | 


-\ 


_ POW'ERFUL (of pouvoir, F. and full) 
potent, mighty. | | 

A POWERFUL Prince (Hieroglypbicaliy) 
was repreſented by a ſerpent in an orb, care- 
fully looking to every thing within its ſphere, 
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POW ERFULNESS, mightineſss _ 
POW'ERLESS (of pouvoir, F. and neſs) 
| without power. _ Ee ary po 
| POWERS of Lines 2 (in Geometry) 
POWERS of „e are their ſquaĩ es, 
cubes, Sc. or other multiplications of the 
| parts into the whole, or of one part into ano- 
„ther. | „ LE 
POX (of pocca, Sax.) a diſeaſe, as the 
ſmall pox, &c. Se WE. . 
French PO, a contagious diſeaſe conftacted 
by a poiſonous humour uſually in coition, and 
maniteſting itſelf in ulcers and pairs, ns ON 
PRAC'TICABLENESS, capableneſs © 
being praiſed, done or effected. 
PRAC'TICALNESS {of prat#igque, F. and 
neſs) practicableneſs. | | 
PRACTICE (ef Scotland) the courſe of 
| pleading the law, or the rules of court in that 
| kingdom, : c 
PRAEAD'AMITES, thoſe inhabitants of 
the earth, which ſome people have fancicd 
to have lived before Adam, 
PRAEADAMIT'ICAL (of pre, L. before, 


and Adam) according to the opinions of the 


Pre. Adamites, | | | 
PREAMIBLE (in a Lao Senſe) the be- 
ginning of an act of parlia ment, which ſhews 
the intent of the makers of the act, and the 
miſchiefs or intonveniences they would re- 
medy or prevent thereby, _ | 
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PRAEAMBUL ATORY, of or pertaining | 


to a preamble, fore- running. 
Theological PRAE'BEND, one who is af- 


fected with a doctor of divinity, in each ca- 
thedral or collegiate church in France, to 


preach on ſundays, and read lectures three 
times a week. 5 
PRADICTCAMENT (with Logicians) a 


certain claſs, or determinate ſeries or order, 


in which ſimple terms or words are ranged: 
of theſe there are uſually reckoned ten heads, 


vix. Subſtance, Accident, Quantity, Quality, 
Action, Paſſion, Relatian, the Situation of 
bodies, as to place, the Duration, as to time, 
their Site or Pofition, and their Habit or ex- 


ternal Appearance. „ 5 
PRAZMUNIEN!TES, writs ſent to every 


particular biſhop to come to parliament, be- 


ginning Prqmunientes, &c. 
IAE MUNIIRE. See Premunire. 
PRAZNO'MEN (among the Romans) a 


proper name prefixed to the general name of 


the family, as Caius, Marcus, &c. 
PREIS EPE (in Aſronomy; three nebulous 
ſtars is the ſign Cancer. | | 
PT/AXTEX'TA (among the Romans) a 


robe or long white vett, with a purple border, 


worn by the magiſtrates, prieſts and ſenators, 
upon ſolemn days, aud alſo by children, See 
Pretexta. | | 


PRATE'XTATA comedia, a comedy 


or play, where thoſe who had a right to wear 


the Prætextæ, as kings and magiſtrates, were 
repreſented on the ſtage; whereas common 
and mean perſons, who were introduced in the 
play, were called Togati, _ 3 

PRA TOI RES Ærarti (among the Ro- 
mans) officers of the treaſury or exchequer, 


7 pu Acre NES 5 (of pragma- 


_ PRAGMAT'ICNESS ticus, L. of 
Gr. and nes) buſy, meddling, humour in other 


en ſaucineſs,. -- | 
__ PRAGMATUICK (Terypalint;, of - 


erſons affairs, ſaucy, arrogant. 1 
PRAG MATICK Sanction, an ordinance, 
buſineſs or affair, that ſometimes belongs to 


the ſtate, and ſometimes to the church; but 


un, Gr. a cauſe or quarrel) over buſy in other 


of France, relating to the affairs of the church, 
wherein the rights of the Gallican church are 
aſſerted againſt the uſurpations of the pope, in 
the promotion or choice of biſhops, arch- 
biſhops, Sc. 5 
Sometimes by this term is meant the em- 


peror's letter, by the advice of his council, in 
anſwer to a collective body of men, Who de- 


fired to know the law upon a particular oc- 

caſion, &c. relating to their community, 
PRATVIQUE 7 a communication of com- 
PRAC'TICK F merce, which the maſter 

of a merchant veſſel obtai::s in the port it 


arrives in. - | 


A PRAT'TLER (Hieroghphical'y) is re; 


PR 


portunate finging. This creature did repreſent 
an Egyptian divine; becauſe that tho? it fings, 
it has no tongue, and therefore is to be ad- 
mired ; ſo theſe men that attained to ſuch ex- 
cellent perfections, as the knowledge of God 
and ſuperior beings by dark hieroglyphicks 
and fignificant ſhadows, did require no leſs 
eſteem and admiration. | 


leader) a ſect that held that there was no 
plurality of perſons in the Godhead ;z and that 
it 8 the Father himſelf that ſuffered on the 
Cro 8. | 1 5 N 
PRAXID'ICA, a heathen goddeſs, whoſe 
office was to aſſign men juſt bounds and mea- 


by a whole ſtatue, nor any more than a head 
only, to intimate the pre-eminence of the 
underſtanding; and the ſacrifices offered to 
| her, were only the heads of victims. Her 
ceſſity there is for perſons to have their eyes 
up to Heaven, in order to the obtaining a 
ſteady conduct of life, and to denote Fer 
divine original. 5 


the creation of Adam, according to the writ- 
a certain author, which are as follows. 


of the world, God created male and female, 
7. e. that God created men and women in all 
parts of the earth, ſo as that the earth im- 
mediate:y produced animals, trees, fruits, &c, 
and had at the ſame time men and women 
placed It... CR 

2, That long after that God made Adam 
| to be the firſt man of his own peculiar people, 
| who were afterwards called Jews. 


earth, which is deſcribed in the ſecond chap- 
ter of Genefis, is different from the creation 
of the men whom Moſes ſpeaks of in the 
firſt chapter. | 3 


| ] 4. That the Gentiles, i. e. the people dif- 
more particularly to thoſe made by the king fering from the Jeazus, were the men of the 
firſt creation; and that Adam, from whom 


the Jeaus deduce their original, was a new 


| the chief of his own people. 
5. That Moſes's intention was not to write 
the hiſtory of the world; but only that of 
the Jews; wherefore he ſays but little of 
the firſt creation of men. 


throughout the earth, but that it drowned 
Judea only. | | 
7. That all the people of the world did 
not deſcend from Neab, nor ſrom his three 
Les. ee 

| $8, That the Gentiles gave themſelves over 
S * . 7 * b . to 


preſented by a graſhopper, becauſe it is never 
quiet in ſummer, but fills the air with its im- 


PRAX/E'ANS (ſo called of Praxias their 


ſures for their actions and diſcourſes, In 
| 3 carving ſhe was never repreſented 


temples had no coverings, to intimate the ne- 


PRE-ADAMITES, a ſect who pretend 
| that there were men who lived before the 


ings of Moſes 3 or who follow the opinions of 


1. That on the fixth day of the creation 


3. That this creation of Adam out of the 


| production of God, who formed him to be 


6. That Noab's deluge was not univerſal 


PPP 
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not laid to their charge, becauſe God had not 
given them a law, and that they were not 
properly ſins, 
beaſts, who do wrong. 


9. That the Gentiles died, not becauſe | 
they finned, but becauſe they were compoſed | 


of a body ſubje& to corruption. 4 

10. That as to the ſecond creation, to 
wit that of Adam, he had been created to be 
the firſt patriarch of the Jewiſp people, to 
whom God was to manifeſt himſelf in due 
time, and afterwards to the Gentiles, in order 
to form but one church of both, 


Preceptorial PRE'BEND, a prebend, the | 


revenues whereof are appointed for the main- 
tenance of a preceptor or maſter for the in- 
inſtruction of youth gratis. | | 
Golden PREBEND (of Hereford) one of 
the 28 minor prebendaries, who has the firſt 
canon's place that falls ex officio, ſo called, 
becauſe he had the altarages, in reſpect of the 
gold commonly given there. | 
PRECA'RIOUS (in Commerce) is a kind of 
trade carried on between two nations at war, 
by the intervention of a third at peace with 
tzhem both. TP CE og 
_ PRECARIOUS (in Furiſprudence) a fund 
or ſtock, whereof a perſon has not the full 
ropriety, whereof he cannot diſpoſe abſo- 
| 56a and which is moſt of it borrowed. 
PRECARIOUSNESS (of precarius, L.) 
ſlenderneſs of title, ſmall aſſurance, depen- 
gence on courteſy, humour, &c. 
PRE CEDENCV (among Men) the man- 
ner in England is thus, that all nobles of each 
degree take place according to the ſeniority of 
creation, and not of years, unleſs they are 
lawfully deſcended of the blood royal, and 


to all forts of vices but that theſe fins were | 


but evil actions, as thoſe of 


| 


_ 


PIR 


then they take place of all others of the ſame 


degree, EY | 
After the king, the 'princes of the blood, 
vix. the ſons, grandſons, brothers, and ne- 
phews of the king are to take place. | 
Then the great officers of the crown are to 
precede all other of the nobility, vi. the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
the lord keeper of the great ſeal, the lord 
_ archbiſhop of Vt, the lord treaſurer, the 
lord preſident of the privy council, and the 
lord privy ſeal. | 
Next dukes, marquiſſes, dukes eldeſt ſons, 
_ earls, marquiſſes eldeſt ſons, dukes younger 
ſons, viſcounts, earls eldeſt ſons, marquiſſes 
younger ſons, biſhops, barons, viicounts eldeſt 
ſons, earls youngeſt ſons, barons eldeſt ſons, 
privy counſellors, judges, maſters of Chan- 
cery, viſcounts younger ſons, barons younger 
ſons, knights of the garter (if no otherwiſe 
dignified, which is ſeldom found) knights ban- 
nerets, baronets, knights of the Bath, knights 
batchelors, colonels, ſerjeants at law, doctors, 


4 a N 


a d efquires, | 
All deans, chancellors, prebendaries, doc- 


tors of divinity, law and pbylick, are uſually | 


| is not communicable to their wives. But yet, 
in the dignity of knights batchelors, the 
wife participates of the huſband's title and 


| 


| placed before all ſorts of eſquires. 
All colonels, by the law of arms, ought 


to precede ſimple knights, and ſo are all ge- 


neral officers, maſter of the ordnance, quar- | 


ter-maſter-general, &c, all batchelors of di- 
vinity, law and phyſick, all maſters of art, 
barriſters, captains, and other commiſſion 


officers in the army, may equal and precede ., 


any gentleman, that hath none of theſe qua- 
lifications, | 


PRECEDENCE (of Women) women be- 


fore marriage, have precedency by their fa- 
ther; but there is difference between them 
and the male children, that the ſame prece- 


dency is due to all the daughters that is due 
to the eldeſt, though it is not ſo among the 


ſons, | | 
During the marriage, the wife regularly 
participates of the condition of her huſband, 
by the civil law and Jaw of nations. 5 
Vet this rule has ſome exceptions, for 
tho* in France the wives of thoſe who have 
their dignities by office, enjoy the ſame pre- 


cedency with their huſhands, yet it is not ſo 
with us, who think that offices are beſtowed 


on huſbands upon a a perſonal account, which 


precedency. | | Hog 
By our law, if a woman have precedency 


by her birth or deſcent, ſhe remains ſtill the 
ſame, notwithſtanding ſhe marry a perſon of 
inferior dignity, contrary to the rules of the 


civil law. | 


If the daughter of a nobleman marry ano- 
ther nobleman, ſhe will loſe the precedency 
due to her by birth, tho' ſh2 would not have 


loſt it if ſhe had married a gentleman. 


After the huſband's deceaſe, the wife did 


by the civil law enjoy her huſband's precedency 


during her widow hood; but if ſhe married a 


erſon of inferior quality, ſhe loſes her pre- 


cedency; but the queen never loſes her former 
dignity, tho', after the king's death, ſhe marry 
the meaneſt perſon. . 5 
A PRE'CEDENT Book, a book contain- 
ing inſtruction, rule, leſſon, examples or au- 


thorities, to follow in judgment and determi- 
nations in the courts of juſtice. ; 


 PRECES'!SION of the Equinoxes (Aſtrono- 
my) is the advancing or going forwards of the 
equinoctial points: for the equinoxes, by a 


very ſlow and inſenſible motion, change their 
place, going backwards and weſtwards, con- 
trary to the order of the ſigns. 

PRE'CIOUSNESS (of precieux, F. and 
neſs; valuableneſs. 5 

PRECIPICE (præcipitium, L. precipice, 
F.) a headlong ſteep; a fall 
without gradual declevity. 


I ere long that precipice muſt tread, 
Whence none return, which leads 
dead. Fi, 


unto the 
Sandys. 


perpendicular, 
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No ſtupendous precipice denies N 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. 
| * , 8 Denham, 
Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 
And finks in minutes, which in ages roſe. 
| Dryden, 


His generous mind the fair ideas drew 

Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay; | 

Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices 
grew ; x 

Not to be gather'd but by birds of prey. 

go | Dryden. 

* PRECIPITANT (pracipitans, L.) falling 

or ruſhing headlong, SE 

| Without longer pauſe, 


His flight precipitant by 
F | gh a 4 Milt. Par. Loft, b, iii. 
The birds heedleſs while they ſtrain 
Their tuneful throats, the low'rizg heavy 
lead | | 


O'ertakes their ſpeed ; they leave their little 
| lives PH, 
Above the clouds, precipitant to earth. 


e | | - Philips, 
 PRECTPITANTNESS (of præcipitans, L.) 
_ raſhneſs, haſtineſs, unadviſedneſs. | 


 baſty, unadviſfed. | F 
Philoſophical PRECIPITATE, is made 
with running mercury put into a matraſs, and 
ſet in ſand heat for 40 days, or till all the 
mnercury is reduced to a red powder. This 
is called Precipitate per ſe. 5 | 


' 1 4 
AX ; of 12. 


PRECISE N ESS (ot preciſion, F. and neſs) 
ſtiffneſs, formalneſs, finicalneſs, affectedneſs, 
exactneſs, ſcrupulouſneſs, particularneſs. 
abſtraction. . 
© PRECONISA'TION (in the conſiſtory at 
Nome) a declaration or propoſition made by 
the cardinal-patron of a perſon, nominated. 
by ſome prince to a prelateſhip. 
PRE DESTINATION (in Theology) a 
Judgment or decree of God, whereby he has 
_ reſolved from all eternity, to fave a certain 
number of perſons, hence called E/e&, 
 PREDESTINATION, is alſo ufed to fig- 
nify a concatenation of ſecond cauſes, appointed 


brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity ; con- 
trary to all appearance, and mavgre all op- 
poſition. | 
PREDETERMINA'TION (with School- 
Hen) that concurrence of God which makes 
men att, and determines them in all their 
actions, both good and evil. . 
PRE DICATE (predicatum, L.) that lat- 
ter part of a logical propoſition, or that which 
js affirmed of the ſubject, as when we ſay, 
 Fobnis a Sailor, the word Sailor is called the 
predicate, becauſe it is ſpoken or affir med of 
the ſubject Fidn, — 


Dow nright into the world's firſt region throws | 


PRECIPITATE (precipirarus, L.) rah, 


PRECISION (Scho! Term) the ſame as 


dy providence 3 by means whereof things are 


lity, prevalency, having ſome ſuperiority over 


| ſome other. 


PREDY'Y the Hole (Sea Phraſe) means, lay 
or ſtow every thing there, in its due order and 
proper place. ang | | 
PRE-ELECTED (ęræ-electus, L.) choſen 
before, | 3 | 
PRE!-EMINENTNESS (pre- eminence, F. 
of præ. eminentia, L.) an exceeding of others 
in quality or degree. | | 


of birds, in cleaning, compoſing and trim- 


more eaſily thro? the air. For this uſe nature 
has furniſhed them with two peculiar glands, 


bag perforated, out of which the bird on oeca- 
ſion draws it with its bill. 
PRE-ENGAG“CED (of pre and engage, 
F.) engaged before- hand. „ | 
PRE-EXISTENTNESS, a being pre- 
exiſtent, 5 9 


to ſpeak before) to make a preparatory intro- 
duction to a diſcourſe. . 
PREF ERABLENESS, quality of deſerv- 
ing to be preferred before others. 
PREGNANTYNESS (of prægnans, L. and 
neſs) a being great with child; alſo (ſpoken 
of evidence or proof) ſtrength ; alſo (of in- 
vention, wit, judgment, &c.) ripeneſs, quick- 
neſs, ſharpneſs. : 6 | 
juriouſneſs, Se. gs 
PREL'ATE (of the Garter) the firſt offi- 
cer of that noble order, and as ancient as the 
order itſelf, „„ | | 


pre, before, and limen, a threſhold) the 
firſt ſteps in a negotiation, or other important 
buſineſs. T Er ont Ip 
To PRELU DE (præludere, L.) to lay 
down ſome general propoſitions before the 
main bufineſs is begun or entred upon. 
PREMATURENESS (prematuritas, L.) 


early ripeneſs, or ripeneſs before the time. 
_ PREMED/ITATEDNESS (premeditatus, 


1 


trived before-hand. 


of co-operating with the creature, and deter- 
mining him to at. 3 
To run ones ſelf into a PREMUNIRE, is 
to take a ready courſe to involve ones ſelf in 
| trouble and perplexity. 
To incur PREMUNIRE 7 (Tau 
To fall into a PREMUNIRE Terms) 
is to incur the ſame puniſhment as was to be 


commonly termed the Statute of Premunire. 
PREMUNIRE, the original of the ſtatute 


* 


4 : 


of Premunire was as follows; the 7 | 


| PREDOMINANTNESS (of predoming, 


F.) a being predominant, an over-ruling qua- 


PREEN'ING (with Naturaliſts) the action 


ming their feathers, to enable them to glide 


which ſecrete an unctuous matter into an oil- 


To PRE'FACE (prefatio, of prefari, I, 


PREJUDICIALNESS (of prejudicial) in- 


PRELIM'INARIES (preliminaries, F. of 


L. and neſs) the being thought upon or con- 
PREMOITION (School Term) the action 


inflicted upon the tranſgreſſors of a law, 
made in the 12th year of king Richard 11, 


ot 


Accor 


To 


fixed the former penalty to the offenders. 


f ered . 


F.) to name to a bene 


* 8 2 
wut, ; 
1 : 
5 — 
* * +, 
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ys = x * 
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Nome in former times, upon the pritence of | PRESERVES, fruits ordered by tos 


er Supremacy, aſſumed it as her right to de- 
ro x69 of the biſhopricks, abbies, and 
other eccleſiaſtical preferments of the greateſt 
value, before they were void ; under pretence 
of ſupplying the church with better qualified 
rſons before the vacancy ; therefore in or- 


der to put a ſtop to theſe encroachments, 


king Edvard III. procured three ſtatutes to 
be made, againſt thoſe that drew the king's 
ſubjects out of the realm, to anſwer things 
belonging to the king's court, and the laft 
made in the 28th year of his reign did very 
much check the uſurpations of the court 
of Rome. - 4 Ee", 3 
But the court of Rome ſtill going on in 


theſe practices, king Richard II. in the 12th 


year of his reign, procured a ſtatute againſt 
them, and in his 13th year another, where- 
in he confirmed the firſt of Edward III. and 
made the penalty thereof, Perpetual Baniſp- 
ment, Forfeiture of Lands, Goods and Chat- 


tles, &c. SE 


This likewiſe explained the offence more 


particularly, to prevent any evafions, and af- 


PREN DER (Law term) 


Things lying in PRENDER & the power | 


or right of taking a thing before it is of- 
PRENO'TION (premtitia, L.) a fore- 
knowledge, a notice or knowledge preceding 
ſome other in point of time, L. e 

p 


N'TICE, See Apprentice, 


wrong end forward, abſurdneſs, contrariety to 
nature or cuſtom. . 
PRESBY'TIA (gseh, Gr.) dimneſs 
of ſight in things nigh at hand. „ 
PRESBY TE/RIANISM (of preſbyterien, 
F.) the principles, Sc. of the Preſpyterians. 
 PRESBY/TERY (preſbyteratus, L. of 
ec gie, Gr.) an aſſembly of the orders of 


preſbyters with lay-elders, for the exerciſe of 


church diſcipline. 
PRESCRIP'TION (with Phyſicians) the 


act or art of aſſigning a proper and adequate | 


remedy to a diſeaſe, 
Extemporancous PRESCRIPTION, is ſuch 


| as a phyſician frames ef himſelf pro re nats, 
according to the circumſtances of the patient, 


Officinal PRESCRIPTION, is what the 
phyfician preſcribes as to the ordering thoſe 
medicines, they keep by them ready prepared 
according to their diſpenſatory. 

To PRESENT "ur ant; L. preſenter, 
ce; alſo to bring an 
information againſt one. | 
„ PRESEN'TNESS (of preſant, F.) the be- 
ing preſent, readineſs. N 

PRESER/VATIVE (preſervativus, L. ) 
of a preſerving quality, 


 PREORDINA'TION, an ordaining 
before. 3 
PREPOS YT EROUSNESS, the having the 


— 


fectioners. 


PRESIDENTSHIP (of prejident, F. and 


ſhip) the office or dignity of a preſident. 


PRESID'/IAL, the name of a certain tri- 
bunal or court of judicature in France, © 
PRESLE, Dutch reeds, uſed for poliſhing. 


A PRESS, a great throng or croud of 


people. 
PRESS 
PREST S initial ſyllable in proper names, 

ſignifies prieſt, as Preſton, Pryftonbury, &c. 
To PRESS pon the hand (with 3 

a horſe is ſaid ſo to do, when either thro' the 


ſtiffneſs of his neck, or from an ardour to run 


too much a- head, he ſtretches his head againſt 
the horſeman's hand, refuſes the aid of the 
hand, and withſtands the effects of the 
br idle, 4 | | 


To PRESS a horſe forward, is to aſſiſt him 


make him go on. 
PRES/SINGNESS, urgentneſs. 


with the calves of the legs, or to ſpur him to 


PREST Sail (Sea Language) is when 
] a ſhip carries all the fail the can poſſibly 


crowd, | 
PRESTE'SA (in Riding Academies) ſigni - 
fies readineſs, and imports the diligence of a 
horſe in working in the manage. es 
PRES'TIMONY (Canon Law) a fund or 


ravenue ſettled by a founder for the ſubſiſtence 


of a prieſt, without being erected into any 


| title of benefice, chapel, prebend, or priory, 


not ſubject to any but the patron and thoſe he 
appoints, | | | | 


PRESUMP!TION, the over forward or 


ſaucy doing of a thing without order; alſo 

pride, conceit; alſo ſuſpicion. | 
PRESUMP'TUOUSNESS? (of preſumpe 
PRESUM'TUOUSNESS 5 


PRETEND'ER (celui gui pretend, F.) one 
who Jays claim to, or arrogates to himfelf 


what does not belong to him, or makes aſhew 
of what he has not. 


PRE'TER 2 (of præteritus, L. paſt) 
PREITTERIT & an inflexion of verbs ex» 


preſſing the time paſt. | 


PRETERIT' Child (in the Roman Furiſe 


prudence) a child whom the father has forgot= 
ten to mention in his laſt will. | 


PRETER-NAT!/URALNESS (of præ- 
ter- naturalis, L. and neſs) quality out of the 


natural courſe. 


PRE/TOR (pretor, L.) an eminent magi- 


ſtrate among the Romans, of which there 


were divers of different offices and power; 


this title was given at firſt to all magiſtrates, 
and afterwards to the generals of armies, and 
even to the emperors themſelves, 


citizens, was committed to the pretors; and 
alſo the governmeat of provinces, Their of- 


fice was te ſee to the performance of juſtice, 


to 


( pneorr, Sax. a prieſt) un 


tuoſus, L.) 
preſumption, aſſumingneſs, boldneſs, 


In proceſs. 
of time, the adminiſtration of juſtice to rhe | 
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No ſtupendous precipice denies | 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. 
Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 
And finks in minutes, which in ages roſe. 
Dryden. 
His generous mind the fair ideas drew _ 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay; 
Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices 
grew | 1 
Not to de gather 'd but by birds of prey. 
Dryd 


s 


en. 
PRECIPITANT (precipitans, L.) falling 
or ruſhing headlong. 3 
Without longer pauſe, | 
Dow nright into the world's firſt region throws 
His flight precipitant. 3 

Toki 1 | F Milt. Par. Loft, b. iii. 
The birds heedleſs while they ſtrein 
Their tuneful throats, the low' ring heavy 
lead | HO ITY 7 | 
O''ertakes their ſpeed z they leave their little 

lives . Ga | "= _ 


Above the clouds , precipitant to eart 
„ 1 


PRECITIPITANTNESS (of Præcipitans, L.) 
raſhneſs, haſtineſs, unadviſedneſs. 

_ _ PRECIPITATE (precipitatus, L.) raſh, 
- haſty; unadviſed, e 
Ppiloſophical PRECIPITATE, is made 
with running mercury put into a matraſs, and 
ſet in ſand heat for 40 days, or till all the 
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zs called Precipitate per ſe. 


ſtiffneſs, formalnefs, finicalneſs, affectedneſs, 
exact neſs, ſcrupulouſneſs, particularneſs. 

P RECLSION (School Term) the ſame as 
abſtraction. V | 
© -PRECONISA*TION (in the conſiſtory at 
| Rome) a declaration or propofition made by 
the cardinal-patron of a perſon, nominated. 
by ſome prince to a prelateſhip. - | 

* PREDESTINA/TION (in Theology) a 


reſolved from all eternity, to ſave a certain 
number of perſons, hence called Elec. | 
PREDESTINATION, is alſo ufed to ſig- 
nify a concatenation of ſecond cauſes, appointed 
by providence ; by means whereof things are 
brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity ; con- 
trary to all appearance, and maugre all op- 
ofition. | 
PREDETERMINA'TION (with School- 
Men) that concurrence of God which makes 
men act, and determines them in all their 
actions, both good and evil. „ 
PRE DICATE (vrædicatum, L. ) that lat- 
ter part of a logical propoſition, or that which 
is affirmed of the ſubject, as when we ſay, 
John is a Sailor, the word Sail is called the 
predicate, becauſe it is ſpoken or aflizmed of 
the ſubject Jen. | — 


( 


 PREDOMINANTNESS 


| of pre-eminentia, L. 


anercury is reduced to a red powder, This | 


PRECISENEsSs (ot preciſion, F. and neſs) | 


5 Judgment or decree of God, whereby he has 


/ 
(of predominey, 
F.) a being predominant, an over-ruling Jus . 


lity, prevalency, having ſome ſuperiority oyer 
ſome other. 1 : | 
PRED'Y the Hole (Sea Phraſe) means, 
or ſtow every thing there, 
proper place. | 
PRE-ELECTED (fr@-elefus, L.) choſen 
before, | | 
PRE!-EMINENTNESS (pre-eminerce, F. 


) an exceeding of others | | 


. lay 
in its due order and 


in quality or degree. 
PREEN'ING (with Naturaliſts) the action 
of birds, in cleaning, compoſing and trim- 


ming their feathers, to enable them to glide 


more eaſily thro? the air. For this uſe nature 
has furniſhed them with two peculiar glands, 
which ſecrete an unctuous matter into an oil- 
bag perforated, out of which the bird on occa- 
fion draws it with its bill. 
PRE-ENGAG'ED (of pre and engage, 
F.) engaged before-hand. . 5 
PRE-EXISTIENTNES 
exiſtent, CE TIN 
To PRF'FACE (prefatio, of prefari, L. 
to ſpeak. before) to make a preparatory intro- 
duction to a diſcourſe, | Os | 
| PREF'ERABLENESS, quali 
ing to be preferred before others 
PREG'NAN'7NESS (of prægnans, L. and 
neſs) a being great with child; alſo (ſpoken 
of evidence or proof) ſtrength ; alſo (of in- 
vention, wit, judgment, &c.) ripeneſs, quick- 
neſs, ſharpneſs. 25 8 | 


PREJUDICIALNESS (of prejudicial) in- 
juriouſneſs, Se. — e 
PREL!ATE (of the Garter) the firſt offi- 
cer of that noble order, and as ancient as the 
order itſelf. ; ns BESS 

PRELIM'INARIES (preliminaries, F. of 
pre, before, and limen, a threſhold) the 
firſt ſteps in a negotiation, or other important 
— TXT TT 

To PRELU DE (præludere, L.) to lay 
down ſome general propoſitions before the 
main bufineſs is begun or entred upon. 

PREMATURENESS (prematuritas, L.) 
early ripeneſs, or ripeneſs before the time, 

PREMED/ITATEDNESS (premeditatus, 
L. and eſs) the being thought upon or con- 
trived before-hand. F | 

PREMO!TION (School Term) the action 
of co-operating with the creature, and deter- 
mining him to act. . 

To run ones ſelf into a PREMUNIRE, is 
to take a ready courſe to involve ones ſelf in 
trouble and perplexity. I 
To incur PREMUNIRE © ( Law 

To fall into a PREMUNIRE Term.) 
is to incur the ſame puniſhment as was to be 
inflicted upon the tranſgreſſors of a Jaw, 
made in the 12th year of king Richard II. 
commonly termed the Statute of Premunire. 

PREMUNIRE, the original of the 2 

0 


8. A being pre- 


ty of deſerv- 


* 


* 


| of Premanire was as follows; the churc 


7 


Ren 


94 * 
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Sis wh former times, upon the pretence of | PRE SERV ES, fruits ordered by cons 


er Supremacy, aſſumed it as her right to be- 
ral ot of the biſhopricks, abbies, and 
other eccleſiaſtical preferments of the greateſt 
value, before they were void; under pretence 
of ſupplying the church with better qualified 

rſons before the vacancy; therefore in or- 
der to put a ſtop to theſe encroachments, 
king Edward III. procured three ſtatutes to 
be made, againſt thoſe that drew the king's 
ſubjects out of the realm, to anſwer things 
belonging to the king's court, and the laft 
made in the 28th year of his reign did very 
much check the uſurpations of the court 


of Rome. 4 


But the court of Rome till going on in 
theſe practices, king Ricbard II. in the 12th 
year of his reign, procured a ſtatute againſt 
them, and in his 13th year another, where- 


in he confirmed the firſt of Edvard III. and | 


made the penalty thereof, Perpetual Baniſp- 


ment, Forfeiture of Lands, Goods and Chat- 


tles, &c. 


This likewiſe explained the offence more 


particularly, to prevent any evafions, and af- 


fixed the former penalty to the offenders. 
_ PREN'DER . 


Things lying in PRENDER F the power 


or right of taking a thing before it is of- 

fered. 1 : 
_ PRENO'TION (prænotitia, L.) a fore- 
knowledge, a notice or knowledge preceding 


ſome other in point of time, L. 5 


15 N'TICE, See Apprentice, OY 
PREORDINA'TION, an ordaining 
| before, 


PREPOS'T EROUSNESS, the having the 
wrong end forward, abſurdneſs, contrariety to 


nature or cuſtom, | 1 
PRESBY'TIA (ech, Gr.) dimneſs | 


of ſight in things nigh at hand. 


PRESBY TE/RIANISM (of preſbyterien, 
F.) the principles, Sc. of the Preſpyterians. 


PRESBY!/TERY (preſbyteratus, L. of 
arg: Cvlfeoy, Gr.) an aſſembly of the orders of 
preſbyters with lay-elders, for the exerciſe of 
church diſcipline. _ . 

PRESCRIP'TION (with Phyſicians) the 


act or art of aſſigning a proper and adequate | 


remedy to a diſeaſe, | | | 
Extemporaneous PRESCRIPTION, is ſuch 


as a phyſician frames ef himſelf pro re natd, 


according to the circumſtances of the patient, 
ficinal PRESCRIPTION, is what the 
phyfician preſcribes as to the ordering thoſe 
medicines, ' they keep by them ready prepared 
according to their diſpenſatory. _ 

To PRESENT (preſentare, L. preſenter, 


F.) to name to a benefice ; alſo to bring an 


information againſt one. | 
_ PRES'EN'TNESS (of preſant, F.) the be- 
ang preſent, readineſs. | a | 

PRESER/VATIVE (preſervativas, I..) 
of a preſerving quality, 


42 (Lawterm) 


fectioners. | 
PRES'IDENTSHIP (of preſident, F. and 
ſip) the office or dignity of a prefident. 
PRESID'IAL, the name of a certain tri- 
bunal or court of judicature in France, - 
PRESLE, Dutch reeds, uſed for poliſhing. 
A PRESS, a great throng or croud of 
people. 85 | 
PRESS 2 (phneorr, Sax. a prieft) an 
PREST S initial ſyllable in proper name, 
ſignifies prieſt, as Preſton, Pryftonbury, &c. 
To PRESS pon tbe band (with Horſemen) 
a horſe is ſaid ſo to do, when either thro? the 
ſtiffneſs of his neck, or from an ardour to run 
too much a- head, he ſtretches his head againſt 
the horſeman's hand, refuſes the aid of the 


with the calves of the legs, or to ſpur him to 

make him go on. | 5 
PRES/ SING N ESS, urgentneſs. | 
PREST Sail (Sea Language) is when 


Horſe in working in the manage. 


appoints, 


pride, conceit ; alſo ſuſpicion. $645 
 PRESUMP'TUOQUSNESS? (of præ ſump- 
PRESUM TVO USNESS 5 
preſumption, aſſumingneſs, boldneſs. 
PRETEND'ER (celui gui pretend, F.) one 
who Jays claim to, or arrogates to himfelf 


ſaucy doing of a thing without order; alſo 


of what he has not. 


PRE TER 2 (of præteritus, L.. paſt) 
PRE/FERIT 


an inflexion of verbs ex-. 
preſſing the time paſt, „ 
PRETERIT' Child (in the Roman Furiſe 
prudence) a child whom the father has forgot - 
ten to mention in his laſt will. 
PRETER-NAT!/URALNESS (of præ- 


natural courſe. 


were divers of different offices and power; 
this title was given at firſt to all magiſtrates, 
and afterwards to the generals of armies, and 
even to the emperors themſelves, 
of time, the adminiſtration of juſtice to rhe 
citizens, was committed to the pretors; and 
alſo the government of provinces. Their of- 


do 
** 


hand, and withſtands the effects of -the - 
| bridle, 85 


To PRESS à horſe forzoard, is to aſſiſt hing 


a ſhip carries all the fail the can poſſibly 


PRESTE'SA (in Riding Academies) ſigni - 
fies readineſs, and imports the diligence of 2 
PRES'TIMONY (Canon Law) a fund or 
ravenue ſettled by a founder for the ſubſiſtence 
of a prieſt, without being erected into any 
| title of benefice, chapel, prebend, or priory, 
not ſubject to any but the patron and thoſe he 


PRESUMP!TION, the over forward or 
tuoſus, L..) 


what does not belong to him, or makes a ſhew G 


ter-naturalis, L. and neſs) quality out of the 


PRE'TOR (pretor, L.) an eminent magi- 
ſtrate among the Romans, of which there 


In proceſs. 


fice was to {ce to the performance of juſtice, 
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; 5 | princely quality, Oc. 


emperors conſtituted the perſon immediately 


1 place. The chief uſe of it, is to find 


the age and change of the moon. * 


ſach which cannot be divided into any other 


figures, more ſimple than themſelves; as | 
a triangle into planes, the pyramids into ſolids : 
for all planes are made of the firſt, and all 
bodies or ſolids are componded of the ſecond. 


PRIME (in Fencing) is the firſt and chief 
of the guards, which is that the body is in im- 
mediately after drawing the ſword, being the 
fitteſt to terrify the adverſary; the point of 


the ſword being held higher up to the eye 


than in any other guard. | 1 
PRIMEINESS (of primus, L.) chiefneſs, 


excellentneſs. | | 
_ PRIME!VALNESS (of primæ vus, L. 
PRIME VOUSNESS & and neſs) the be- 


PRIMIER Serjeant, the king's firſt ſer- 
jeant at law. | 


PRIMIGE'NIAL (primigenius, L.) firſt in 

its kind, original. | | 

 PRIMIGEINIALNESS 
PRIMIGEINIOUSNESS 


genius, L. 


and neſs) originalneſs, the being the firſt of 
the kind. | 


PRIMITIVE (with Grammarians) an 
original word from which others are derived; 
one that is not derived of any other language, 
nor compounded from any other words of the 


. 5 . | 
PRIMITIVENESS (of frimitivus, L. and 


neſt) originalneſs, 


_ PRIMINESS, demureneſs or affectedneſs 
of looks, quaintneſs; alſo affectedneſs in 
held. 3 TH 

PRINCE, is one who is a ſovereign in his 
own territories, yet holds of ſome other 


as his ſuperior lord, as the princes of Germany. 


PRINCE'LINESS (of prince-like and eſs) 


Me 


PRIN'CES, in antient times, were no 


other than the principal men in an army: in. 
the days of Auguſtus, and afterwards, thoſe 
who govern'd under the emperor, were ſtiled 
princes of the ſenate ; in proceſs of time, the 


next to themſelves, prince. This perſon, by 
the Engliſh Saxons, was called clyzo. We 


have in England but one prince diſtinguiſhed 


by that title, which is the prince of Wales, 
which title was given by king Henry III. to 
his ſon Edzvard, and ever fince, the king's 
eldeſt ſon is Prince of Wales. : | 
A PRINC'IPAL (in Commerce) the firſt | 
fund or ſum put by partners into common 
ftock, - He 3 
"© PRINCIPAL (of a College, &.) the head, 
the chief perſon. 5 | 
_ PRINCIPAL, the ſum of money borrow- 
ed or lent, diſtin& from the intereſt, 
PRIN'CIPAL NESS (of principalis, L. 


and neſs) chiefneſs, 


PRINGIPALS { at Urcherpeld in Here- 


+ 
It 
* 


2 (of prime- | 


9 11 — 8 * 
= 
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pa 


| ford/hirt) the beſt beaſt, bed, table, Gee 


not to be divided or ſhared with the other 
goods, pe 7 
PRIN'CIPLE (principium, L.) the firſt 
cauſe of the being or production of any thing; 
alſo an inducement. or motive; alſo a maxim 


of action, in which ſenſe a perfon may be 


according to the known rules of religion and 
morality. 5 

Firſt PRINCIPLE, a thing that is ſelf- 
evident, and is, as it were, naturally known 
as that nothing can exiſt and not exiſt at the 
ſame time; that the qubole is greater than a 
part, &c. | 


mix*d natural bodies; as Phlegm or Water, 


[ Mercury or Spirit, Sulphur or Oil, Salt and 


Earth, | 


rit, oil, and ſalt. | 

| Paſſive PRINCIPLES, water and earth. 

_ PRINCIPLES (with Matbematicians) are 
Definitions, Axioms, and Peſtulates, © 


pbers) the two univerſal principles of ſen- 


joined in a greater or leſs degree, generate 
all that beautiful variety of beings in the 
univerſe, . | e | 


PRINT'ER, a perſon who compoſes and 


takes impreſſions from moveable characters 


ranged in order, or plates engraven, by means 
of a preſs, ink, Oc. 9 


the Europeans ; but their's ſeems to have been 
by immoveable characters only, cut in wood, 
as now we print papers for rooms, but the art 


| of printing by moveable types, is ſaid to have 


been invented by Lawrence Cofter, of Harlem 
in Holland; others ſay, by Jcbn Gettenburgh, 


| of Germany: It was brought into England 


by Caxten and Turner, whom king Henry 
VI. ſent to learn it. One of the firſt printed 


books, now extant, is Tully's Offices, printed 


in the year 1465, and kept in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, = 


PRISE ? (of priſer, F. to take) a veſſel 

PRIZE S taken at ſea from the enemies 
of the ſtate, or from pirates, by a man of 
war, or a merchant ſhip that has commiſſion 
from the king. oP | 


PRISM (in Opticks) is a glaſs bounded with 


meet in three parallel lines, running from the 
three angles of one end to thoſe of the other, 
and is uied to make eꝝperiments about light and 
colours; for the rays-of the ſun falling upon 


it at a certain apgle, do tranſmit thro' ita 
_ ſpectrum 


Nu n 


- 


; | which paſs to the eldeſt child, and are - 
PRIME Figures (with Geometricrans) are | 


or undoubted truth; alſo a good practical rule 


ſaid to be a man of principles, when he acts 


Yell PRIN'CIPLED, having good prin- 


 ciples. 


PRIN'CIPLES (in Chymiſry) are five of 


Adive PRINCIPLES (with Chymifs) ſpi= 
PRINCIPLES (with Hermetick Philoſo« 


ſible nature Subtil, and Solid, which, being 


PRINT'ING, the art of printing has been | 
uſed by the Chineſe much more anciently than 


two equal and parallel triangular ends, and 
three plane and well poliſhed fides, which 
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tpeftrum or appearance, coloured like the 


rain-bow, on which Sir Iſaac Newton founded | 
tris theory of eolours. | | 
PRIT'TLE-PRATTLE (prob. of praten, 
Dy. to prate) much and inſignificant talk. 
PRIVATEER, a ſhip fitted out by one or 
more private perſons, with a licence from the 
prince or ſtate to make prize of an enemy's 
ſhip and goods, | 
PRIVATEER'ING, faling in ſuch a ſhip, 
and with the deſign before- mentioned, | 
PRVVATENESS (of privatus, L. and 
neſs) ſecretneſs. 


PRIVA'TION (in Metaphbyſicks) is the 


want or abſence of ſome natural perfection, 


from a ſubject capable to receive it, in which 
A it either was before, or at leaft ought. 


ave been. | 
Partial PRIVAT ION (in Metaphyſics) 
is only in ſome particular reſpect, and re- 
lates principally to its perfect actions or ſome 


To 


decree of them, as when a perſon ſhuts his 


eyes or is purblind. 


* PRIV'ATIVENESS (of privativas, L. 


and neſs) depriving quality, or faculty of car- 
rying away. TD 
 PRI'VEMENT erfert (in Law) where a 
woman is with child by her huſband; but 


not with quick child. | 
ES in Blood (in Law) thoſe that 


PRIV 
are linked in conſanguinity. 


ceaſed. ” x N | 
PRIVIES in eftate (Law Term) are he in 


teverſion, and he in remainder, when land 


is given to one for life, and to another in fee; 
that their eſtates are created both at one 


time. 


* 


Ln | 


\ . ) 
* 


FRO ARLENESs (probabilizat, L.) proc 


balxlity. : 
PROBA'TION (in a Monaftick Life) a 
time of trial, or the year of novitiate, which 
a religious perſon muſt paſs in a convent to 
prove his virtue, and whether he can bear the 
ſeverity of the rules. | X 
PROBA'TIONER (of probatio, L. and 
ner, an Engliſh term for a noun ſub. of the 
_— one that is under trial or examination, a 
ſcholar, a novice who undergoes a probation 
at the univerſity, 

PROBA'TIONER (among the Preſby. 
teriant) one who is licenſed by the preſbytery 
to preach, which is uſually done a year be- 
fore ordination. 4 | 
PROBA'TIONARY, pertaining to pro- 
batioror trial. | = 
PROBA'TIONERSHIP, the ſtate of a 
probationer. . . 
To PROBE (of probare, L. to try) to ſearch 
the depth, Fc. of a wound, with an inſtru- 
ment called a probe. | | PO 


Gr.) a propoſition expreſſing ſome natural ef- 
fect, in order to a diſcovery of its apparent 
cauſe, 5 | : 

PROBLEM (in Algebra) is a queſtion or 
propoſition, which requires fome unknown 
truth to be inveſtigated and diſcovered, and 


| the truth of the diſcovery demonſtrated, 
 PRIVIES in Repreſentation, ſuch as are 
"Executors or adminiſtrators to a perſon de- 


A PROBLEM (in Geometry) is that which 
purpoſes ſomething to be done, and more im- 
mediately relates to practical than ſpeculative 
geometry, it being to be performed by ſome 
known rules, without regard to their inven- 
tions or demonſtrations; as to divide a line 
conſtruct an angle, Cc. 95 

PROBLEM (in Logicꝶ] a doubtful queſtion, 


PRIVIES in Tenure, as the lord of the or a propoſition, that neither appears abſo- 


manor, by eſcheat, that is, when the land 
Falls to the lord for want of heirs, 0 


PRIVILEGE (in Commerce) is a permiſ- 


ſion from a prince or magiſtrate, to make 


and ſell a ſort of merchandize; or to engage 
in a ſort of commerce, either excluſive of 


_ ethers, or in concurrence with them. 


PRIVILEGED Perſon, one who bas 


the benefit of, or enjoys ſome privilege, 


PRIVINEss (of privas, L.) the having 


the knowledge of. 


PRIV'ITIES, the privy or ſecret parts of 


« 


a human body. 


PRO, a prepoſition fignifying for, or in | 


reſpect of 2 thing, &c, 


lutely true nor falſe, but which is probable 
on both ſides, and may be aſſerted either in 
the affirmative or negative with equal evi- 
dence. 5 | 
Local PROBLEM (with Mathem.) is ſuch 
an one as is capable of an infinite number of 
different ſolutions, ſo that the point, which 
is toreſolve the problem, may be indifferent 


where in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane, 
figure, &c, which is termed a geometiical 
place, It is alſo called an indeterminate Pro- 
„ . 5 

Seli! PROBLEM (with Mather.) is one 
which can't be geometrically ſolved, but by 


PROBAB'/ILISTS; a fe& among the Ro- | the interſeftion of a circle, and a conick 


man Catholicks, who adhere to the doctrine 


of probable opinions. 


Poetical PROBABIL'ITY, is the appear- 


ſection, or by the interſection of two other 
conick ſections beſides the circle. 
Deliack PROBLEM, the doubling of a 


ance of truth in the fable or action of a | cube, ſo called on this account, that when 


oem, 


PROB'ABLE Opinion, an opinion ſounded 


the people of Delos conſulted the oracle, for a 
remedy againſt the plague, the anſwer was, 


on a grave motive, or an apparently good | that the plague ſhould ceaſe when the altar 


foundation, and which has authority enough 


of Apollo, which was in the form of a cube, 


wo perſuade a wiſe perſon dntereſted. 


| ſhould be doubled. ; | 
PRO- 


PROBLEM (problema, L. wine, 


taken, within a certain extent, i. e. an 


bable 
er in 
evi- 


ſuch 
er of 
which 
rently 


. 
PI ; 
any Ru 
* 


plane, 
-trical 
Pro- 


is one 
zut by 
onick 
other 


of a 
when 
, fora 
r was, 
> altar 
| cube, 


PRO- 


tinct order and procedure. 


long. i | 
The ancient Romans, when their empire 


-» PROCEDURE (procedure, F.) 1. Man- 


ner of proceeding, management, conduct. 
This is the true procedure of conſcience, al- 
ways ſuppoſing a law from Gag, before it 
lays obligation upon man. South. 
2. Act of proceeding, progreſs, proceſs, ope · 
ration. | | 
Although the diſtinction of theſe ſeveral 
procedures of the ſoul do no always appear 
diſtinct, eſpecially in ſudden actions, yet in 
actions of weight, all theſe have their diſ- 


Hales Orig. Mank, 
To PROCEED (procedo, L. proceder, F.) 
1. To paſs from one thing or place to a- 
nother. | | 
FE Adam 
Proceeded thus to aſk his heav'nly gueſt. 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds; 


ln horns, yet ſore, he tries againſt a tree. 


Dryden. 


1 go forward; to tend to the end de- 
ſign'd. 8 


Temp' rate y proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. | 


 PRO!CEEDING (procedens, L.) coming 


from, having its ſpring or riſe from 3 going 
forward, &c. 55 | f 


A PROCEEDING, a matter carried on or 
managed. | 

PROCELEUSIMATICK Foot (in Gram.) 
a foot conſiſting of four ſhort ſyllables, as 
Pelagius. | | | 


is uſed for all the proceedings in any cauſe or 


by which a man is called into any court. | 
PROCES'SION, a ceremony in which both 


the clergy aud laity walk together, ſinging 


litanies and other prayers, as they march a- 


was in diſtreſs, or after ſome victory, made 
proceſſions for ſeveral days together to their 
temples, either-to invoke the help of their 
gods in the one, or to give them thanks for 
the other, „„ 


The Chriſtian clergy likewiſe have their | 


proceſſions on the ſame account. The firſt 
of theſe were begun by Chryſoſtom, at Con- 
ftantinople, which was defigned by way of 
oppoſition to the great appearances of the 
Arians. For they being diſcountenanced, were 
wont to meet without the town, ſinging an- 
thems as they went along. 5 

Theſe proceſſions were ſet on foot to pre- 
vent their having any influence on the ortho- 
dox; they bearing croſſes with flambeaux 
upon them, finging their prayers. | 

Fiom this original proceſſions have grown 


r 


Sba leſp. Coriolanus. 


FRO c ESS (in Law) in its general ſenſe 


* 


**. 


into their preſent uſe in the Raman churcks 
wherein the prieſts and people proceed from 


ene church to another, ſinging prayers and 
litanies ; and fince Berengarius declared again 

tranſubſtantiation, it is made a point of reli- 
gion to carry the conſecrated elements of 


| bread and wine in a triumphal manner under 


a canopy. | 

PROCES'SION (in Theology) a term uſed 
to ſignify the manner wherein the holy ſpirit 
is conceived to iſſue from the Father and the 


| Son, in the myſtery of the Trinity. 


PROCESSION (in Cathedral and Conven- 
tual Churches) in former times the members 
had their ſtated proceſſions, in which they 
walked two and two, in their moſt orna- 


mental habits, with muſick, ſinging hymns, 


and other expreſſions of ſolemnity, agreeable 


to the occaſion, 85 


The pariſh-prieſt alſo of every pariſh had 


a cuſtomary proceſſion, with the patron of. 
the church, the chief flag or holy banner, 
| and the other pariſhoners in Aſcenſion-Week, 
to take a circuit 10und the limits of the ma- 
| Nour, and pray for a bleſſing on the fruits of 

the earth. | | 5 5 
Hence came our preſent cuſtom of Peram- 
bulation, which is ſtill called our going a Pro 
ceſſioning, though moſt of the order, the 
devotion, the pomp, and ſuperſtition, is laid 


aſide. 


himſelf or be outlawed. 


PROCLIVOUS (proclivis, L.) inelining 
downwards. | 5 

action real or perſonal, civil or criminal, 
from the original writ to the end; alſo that 


PROCLIVIITY (proclivitas, L.) aptneſs 


or propenſity in a thing to incline or tend 


downwards, an aptneſs, proneneſs. | 


PROCON'SULSHIP (of proconſu!, L. 
and ſbip) the office or dignity of a Procon- 
ſul. 9 „ | 
 PROC!/TORSHIP, the office, c. of a 


proctor. | 


PROCURA'TION, an a& whereby 2 


perſon is impowered to act, treat, receive, 
Sc. in a perſon's name, as if he himſelf 
were actually there. | Es. 


 PROCURATION (in 0/4 Cuſtoms) a re- 
ſervation of ſervice due from the vaſials to 
their lords, by whom they were to be enter- 


tained at certain times in the year, when they 
made a viſit to their farms, in conſideration 
of which it was cuſtomary to pay a certain 
ſum of money. | 

_ PROCURATEON (among Eccle/ſiaftichs) 
in imitation of the temporal lords, the lords 
ſpiritual, as biſhops and arch-deacons, uſed 
to be entertained by the churches under their 
juriſdiction, ſo that the arch-deacons often 
putting the pariſh prieſts to an extravagant 


charge, complaint was made thereof to the 


Nnaz pope 


PROCLAMA'TION (of Exigents) an 
awarding an exigents in order to an Oatlaury; 
a writ of proclamation iſſues to the ſheriff af 
the county where the party dwells, to make 
three proclamations for the defendant to yield 


P R 


popes, who endeavoured to redreſs this griev- | PROGRES'SIVENESS (of progreffif, F. 


- ance by councils and bulls, and particularly 
pope Innocent III. upon a complaint made a- 
gainſt the arch-deacon, who is ſaid to have 
viſited with an hundred horſe in his company, 


ſo that when he came to a parſonage houſe, | 


He and His retinue devoured all immediately. 
PROCURATION Money, given to money 
ſcriveners by ſuch perſons as take up ſums 
of money at intereſt. . 85 
PROCURE!/MENT (procuratio, L. and 
ment) a getting, or a thing procured. 
PROCU'/RER, a getter, Fc. alſo a bawd 
or pimp. ONS 
PRO'CYON {T;ozumy, Gr.) a conſtella- 
tion placed before the Great Dog, and thence 
takes its name. It is Orion's dog, He is re- 
ported to have been a great lover of hunting; 
and for that reaſon has a dog by him. There 
are alſo a hare and other wild beaſts near him. 
It has three ſtars, of which the firſt riſes | 
very ſplendid, and reſembles a dog, and thence | 
is called Procyon. | 


To PROD'IGALIZE (of prodigus, L.) to | 


be a prodigai, to ſpend profuſely. 

PRO DIGALNESS (prodigalitas, L. ) la- 
viſhneſs, profuſeneſs, e. 
PRODIGIOUSNESS (of Prodigieſus, L. 
and ne/s) wonderfulneſs, monſtrouſneſs, ex- 
ceſſi veneſs. 95 „ | 
_ PRODUCE! 


PRODUCT & effect, fruit. 


PRODUC!TIVENESS (produBivus, L.) 


aptneſs to produce. | 
' PROFANE'NESS (of profanus, L. and 
eſs) an abuſing of holy things, impiety ; a 


diſrepect paid to the name of God, and to 


_ things and perſons conſecrated to him, 
PROFILE (profile, F. profil, Ital.) ſide- 
Ways or ſide- vie w, as a picture in profile, 1. e. 
drawn fide-ways, as a head or face ſer ſide- 
ways, as on coins. CORE 
PROFILE, is ſometimes uſed for a defign 
or deſcription, in oppoſition to a plan or Ichno- 
graphy. Hence SE: | 


* PROFILING is deſigning or deſcribing with | 


rule or compaſs, 


PROFITABLENESS (of frefitab/e, and 


neſs) bene ficialneſs, advantagiouſneſs. 
PROF'LIGATENESS (profiigatus, L. and 


neſs) abandonedneſs to debauchery, lewdneſs | 


to the higheſt degree. DE 5 
PROFTFLUENT (profluens, L.) flowing 
plentifully, TS Dh 
The PROFOUND! (profundus, L.) the 
depth, the abyſs, greatneſs of depth. Mil- 
ton. | | 
PROFOUNDNESS (profurditas, L.) depth, 
deepneſs, | | 


1 


ſomething gotten, 


PRO GENERATION, a breeding or bring- 


ing forth, L. 


 PROGNOS'TICE (of Teoprog uy, Gr.) 


. © 
» 


PROG (prob. of frocuratum, L. gotten) 


| 


(produ@tio, I., produit, F.) 


— 


of L.) the quality of proceeding or going for- 
ward. | | 
© PROHIBUVTION (in Law) a writ iſſu 
to forbid any court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, 


ſuggeſtion that the cognizance thereof does 
not belong to that court. 5 
PROJEC'TION (in Mechanicks) the ac- 
tion of giving a projectile its motion. 
PROJECT'ION (in Perſpe#ive) the ap- 
pearance or repreſentation of an object on a 
perſpective plane. S | 
PROJECTION of the Sphere in Plano (in 


of the circles deſcribed thereon, &c. as they 
appear to the eye fituated at a given diſtance, 

upon a tranſparent plane, fituate between the 

eye and the ſphere, _ 2 
PROJECTION (with Alcbym.) is the 

caſting of a certain imaginary powder, called 

the Powder of Projection, into a crucible full 

of prepared metal, in order to its being tranſ- 
muted into gold. | | | 


Perſpectiue) is the deformation of an image 
upon a plane, or the ſuperficies of ſome body, 


which ſeen at a certain diſtance will appear 
| formous. PS | | 


Powder of PROJECTION, or the Philo 
ſopber's Stone, is a powder ſuppoſed to have 


into a more perfect metal, as into filver or 


| it. ö 


drawing, by a method of projection, the true 
hour lines, furniture, Fc. on dials, or any 


kind of ſurface whatſoever, without having 


any regard to the ſituation of thoſe ſurfaces, 
either as to declination, inclination, or recli- 
nation. : 555 


voice in the ſame ſyllable. 

PROLEP'SIS (rears, Gr.) anticipation, 
prevention, pre- occupation; a conceiving things 
in mind before-hand. „5 

PROLIFHCKNEsSS, aptneſs to breed. 


previouſly to others, by way of prelude or 
exerciſe, | 7 

| PROME!THEUS (of Trrunt;, of rer, 
before, and jpan9@-, Gr. council) according 
to the poets, was the fon of Fapetus, the 
father of Deucalion, who firſt made man of 
clay or earth; whoſe wit Minerva admiring, 
promiſed him any thing that was in Heaven, 


ing thither, and ſeeing that all things were 
animated by heavenly fire, haying a little 


a ſign or tokea that indicates ſomething about 


bo happen, | 


of the ſun, and that being kindled, he 12 15 


/ 


to proceed in a cauſe there depending, upon 


Mathem.) a repreſentation of the ſeveral points 
or places of the ſurface of the ſphere, and 


PROJECTION monſtrous, of an image (in 


the virtue of changing copper, lead, Sc. 
gold, by the mixture of a ſmall quantity with | 


' PROJECTIVE Dialling, a method of 


PROLA'TION (in Muſick) the act of 
| ſhaking or making ſeveral inflections of the 


PROLU'SION (in Literature) a term ap- 
| plied to certain pieces or compoſitions, made 


that he wanted to perfect his work; he com- 


Ferula in his hand, put it to the chariot wheel * 
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PR 
gre on the earth, and put life and foul into 
the man that he had made of clay, Jupiter 
being angry at him, firſt ſent Pandora, the 
wife of his brother Epimetbeus, with a box 
to her huſband, which after he had opened, 
there flew out thence ſundry ſorts of diſeaſes, 
and afterwards commanded Vulcan to bind 
Prometheus with iron chains, on mount Cau- 
caſus, and to put an eagle or a vulture daily 


to devour his liver, which did every night re- 


new again to his great torment. He remained 
in this condition, till Hercules by his virtue 


and valour releaſed him. Mt | 
Some interpret this fable thus, that Pro- 


metbus taught the way of fetching fire out of 
Kones, by ſtriking them together, and thence 
he is ſaid to have fetched fire from Heaven. 
And that he had his abode on mount Carceſus, 


- fiom whence he continually beheld the ſtars, and 


ſtudied their motions and influences, and thence 


they gave it out, that he was bound to this 
mountain. And by the eagle conſuming his 


liver, is ſignified how the thought of his ſtu- 
dies, did, as it were, prey upon him. 


Bochartus imagines that this fable is derived 
from the fignification of the word Migeg, and 
that that was the name of Prometheus, which 


ſignifies a heart devoured, and conſuming with 


' Cares or otherwiſe, N 
Others ſay, Prometheus was a wiſe man, 
who ſtudied the ſtars, on the higheſt part of 
mount Caucaſus, and that by his putting hea- 
venly fire into his clay man, is meant, his 
jaſtructing the dead clayey carcaſes of man- 
kind with wiſdom, and that the inward trou- 
ble he had to accompliſh his defire, might be 
compared to a vulture gnawing his entrails, 
PROMINENTNESS (prominentia, L.) a | 


jutting out, or ſtanding forward. 

PROMIS'/CUOQUSNESS {of ęromiſcuus, L. 
and neſs) mixedneſs. 8 

A Perfect PROMISE (with Mora liſes) is 
when a perſon does not only determine his 
will, to the performance of ſuch or ſuch a 
thing, for another hereafter; but alſo ſhews, 
that he gives the other a full right of chal- 
lenging or requiring it from him; bare aſſer- 


tion are not to be an obligation, neither do 


-Expreſſions in the future convey a right. 


PROM'ISSORY, one to whom a promiſe 
is made, . . 


PROM OR (of promtare, Ital.) a die- 


tator or aſſiſtant to actors in a play; one pott.. | 


ed behind the ſcenes, who watches attentively 

the actors ſpeaking on the ſtage, ſuggeſting to 

them and putting them forward when at a ſtand, 
and e e them when amiſs in their parts. 
To PRQMULGE!/ (promuigare, L.) to pub- 


lich, properly uſed of the Roman laws, which 
were hung up in the market place, and ex- 


P>ſed to publick view for three market days 

before they were paſſed or allowed. | 
PRONA”TION (with Anat.) is when the 

palm of the hand is turned downwards, as 


Sepination is when the back of it is turned 


vpwards, 


PR 


| Perſoral PRONOUNS (in Gram.) are 
ſuch as are uſed inſtead of names of particu- 


lar perſons, as I, Thou, He, &c. 

PRONOUNS Relative (in Gram.) are theſe 
placed after nouns, with which they have 
ſuch affinity, that without them they fignify 
nothing, as which, avho, that. 

Poſſefſive PRONOUNS (in Gram.) are ſuch 
that expreſs what each poſſeſſes, as mine, 
thine, &c. | 

Demonſtrative PRONOUNS (in Gram.) are 
ſuch as point out the ſubje& ſpoken of, as this, 
theſe, Lc. | 


PRONU'BA, a title of Juno, given her 
on account of her being believed to preſide _ 


over marriage. | 


PRONUNCIA!TION (in Gram.) the man- 


ner of articulating or ſounding the words of a 


language, repreſented to the eye by writing 
and orthography. | | 


PRONUNCIA/TION ? (with Paint.) 
PRONOUNC ING F the marking and 
expreſſing of all kinds of bodies, with that 
degree of force neceſſary to make them more 


or leſs diſtinct and conſpicuous. | 
PRONUNCIATION (with Ret.) is the 

regulating and varying the voice and geſture, 

agreeably to the matter and words, in order to 


affect and perſuade the hearers. | 
PROOF (with Printers) a printed ſheet ſent 


to the author or correCor of the preſs, in or- 


der to be correcte. he 
PROOF (in Aritb.) an operation, whereby 


the truth and juſtneſs of a calculation is exa- 


mined and aſcertained. 


PROPAGA'TOR ( propagateur, F.) an 


increaſer; alſo a ſpteader abroad, L. 


To PROPEND (propendere, L,) to be pro- 


penſe. 


PROPENSE/NESS /propenſitas, L.) prone- 


neſs, readineſs to, inclination, bent of mind. 
PROPER (propre, F. proprius, L.) 1. 
Peculiar, not belonging to more, not common. 


As for the virtues that belong unto moral 


righteouſneſs and honeſty of life, we do not 


mention them, becauſe they are not proper to 


chriſtian men, as they are chriſtians, but do 


concern them as they are men. Holder. 


No ſenſe the precious joy conceives, 


Which in her private contemplations be; 
For then the raviſhed ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, 
Hath her own pow'rs, and proper actions free. 
. | Davies. 
Outward objects, that are extrinſical to 
the mind, and its own operations, proceeding 


from powers intrinſical and proper to itſeW, 
which become alſo objects of iis contempla< 


tion, are the original of all knowledge. 
as | Locke. 
2. One's own. 


| Now learn the diff”rence at your proper coſt, 


Betwixt true valour and an empty boaſt, 
| Dryden. 


PROPER (in Phyſict) ſomething natural. 


ly and eſſentially belonging to any being. 
. > PROPER 
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ſtood in a four- fold ſenſe. 


ſingle perſon, and yet not to a man only. 


man, and to man only, and yet not always, 


always, but for the moſt part in old age. 


as to ſpeak, to laugh, &c. 


Tertain and enigmatical ſpeeches. : 


| Frophetique, F. of gopelixdg, Gr. and neſs) 


_ gelation which the parts have among them 


ther, to the figure, the group, and the whole 


likeneſs of proportion. | 
Continued PROPOR/TIONALS, are ſuch | 
that the thixd number is in the ſame ratio | 


PR 


Kood of their immediate and particular figni- 
fication 3 or that which is directly and pecu- 
Liarly attached to them. 
PROPER (in the Civil Law) is uſed in 
oppofition to acquired; for an inheritance de- 
rived by direct or collateral ſucceſſion. | 
PROP'ERNESS (proprietas, L. propriete, 
F.) peculiarneſs, convenientneſs, fitneſs. 
PROPERTY (proprietas, L. propricte, F.) 
the right or due that belongs to every perſon, 
virtue, or hatural quality, rightful poſſeſſion 
of a thing. | | | 
PROPERTY (with Logicians) is under. 


1. Property, is that which agrees to fome 
kind only, altho* not to every perfon com- 
prehended under the ſame kind; as it is pro- 
per to man only to be a Grammarian, Poet, 
or Phy fician, but yet it is not proper to every 
man to be ſuch. 2 5 
2. Property, is that which agrees to every 


3. Property, is that which agrees to every 
As Noarineſs, in old men only, but yet not 


4. Property, is when any thing agrees to 
every man, to man only, and always to man, 


PROPHAN EI. See Prefane. a 
PROPHE!SIES (in Law) are taken for 
wizardly foretellings of matters to come, in 


PROEHETICALN ESS (of propheticus, L. 


prophetical nature and quality. | ee 
PROPTTIATORINESS (of Propitiato- 
_ propitiating quality. RE £2 
© PROPVYTIOQUSNESS, favourableneſs. | 
_ PROPORTION, a rule or meaſure ; the 


ſelves, and to the whole. . . 

PROPORTION (in Painting, &c.) is the 
Juſt magnitude of the ſeveral members of a 
Agure, a group, Cc. with regard to one ano- 


iece, | | 
P-ROPOR'TIONABLENESS (of propor- 
tio, babilis, L. and neſs) agreeableneſs in pro- 
portion. 5 2 1 
PROPOR'/TIONAL, a quantity either 
Nneal or numeral, wkich bears che ſame ra- 
tio or relation to a third, that the firſt does to 
the ſecond. 8 
PROPORTTIONALNESS propor- 
PRO PORT IONATENESS S tionality, 


to the ſecond, as the ſecond has to the firſt, 
and the fourth the ſame ratio to the third, 


op (in reſpect to Wurde) is under- 


4 falſe PROPOSITION, is ſuch an ons 


ius, L. propitietoire, F. and neſs) atoning or | 


as Cicero was an orator, Plato a philoſopher. 


e 
Mean PROPORTIONALS, are when in 
three quantities there is the ſame proportion 
of the firſt to the ſecond, as of the ſecond 
to the third; the ſame proportion of 2 to 4, 
as of 4. to 8, and 4 is the mean proportional, 
Exceptive PROPOSITION (with School. 
men) is one that is denoted by an exceptive 
ſign, as be/ide, unleſi. | 2 
Excluſiue PROPOSITION (with Scbool- 
men) is one denoted by a ſign or character of 
excluſion, as'only, ſolely, alone. 
PROPOSITION (in Poetry) is the firſt 
part of an epic poem, in which the author 
propoſes or lays down, briefly and in general, 
what he has to ſay in the courſe of his work. 
PROPOSITION (in the Mathem.) a thing 
propoſed to be demonſtrated, proved, or made 
out, either a problem or theorem. 
PROPOSITION, is an oration or ſpeeck 
which affirms or denies, or an oration that 
ſigniſies either trus or falſe, 3 
Aſfirmati ve PROPOSITION, is that in 
which the ſubject and attribute are joined or 
do agree, as God is a ſpirit. 
Negative PROPOSITION, is that when 
they are disjoined or diſagree, as Men are noe 
tones. „ | 
A true PROPOSITION, is ſuch as declare 
a thing to be what it really is; or not to be 
what it is not. 


as ſignifies a thing to be what it is not zor 
not to be whatiths © 
| PROPOSITIONS general! 7 (with Lo- 
+ PROPOSITIONS univerſal F gicians) 
are known by the ſigns, Every, as every 
covetous man is poor; No, as no man can 
ſerve God and mammon. | 5 
PROPOSITIONS particular, are known 
by the ſigns ſomr, a certain, ſomebody, as 
ome men are ambitious, . 
PROPOSITIONS ſingular, are when a 
proper name of a man is contained in them, 


PROPOSITIONS general contrary, are 
ſuch, of which one generally affirms, and the 
other generally denies, as all men, &c. 10 
man, &c. | | | 

A fimple PROPOSITION, is that which 
has but one ſubject, and one attribute. 

A compcund PROPOSITION, is that 
which has more than one ſubject, as life and 
death, health and fickneſs, poverty and ricbes 
come from the Lord. | 

PROPOSITIONS (by Logrcians) are re- 
duced to four kinds, which, for the help df 
memory, are denoted by the four letters, 

Als an univerſal affirmative, 
E is an univerſal negative, 
IT is a particular aftirmatiye. 
O is a particular negative, 
And for the eaſe of memory, they att 


that the third Ras to the ſecond, as 3, 6, 12, 


compriſed in theſe two verſes. om 
F 


PR 
Aſerit A, Negat E; verum generalitar 
ambo. | | 
1 Ari, O Negat, ſed particulariter ambo. 
The uſe of a propoſition, is when men, 
occaſton of diſcourſe, fall at variance, 
and cannot agree upon their matter; being 
both earneſt to know the truth, they bring 
the matter to a point, debate that, and then 
go on to another. gt © with 
A Finite WI 
Definite & PROPOSITION 7 School- 
men) is that which declares ſomething deter- 
minate on a ſubject, as @ man is a t2v0-foot- 
a animan,” ES N ( with 
Infinite p Ape (wit 
Tl fit 5 PROPOSITION School- 
men) is one wherein either one or both the 
terms are infinite, or have a negative prefixed 
to them, as man is not white. „ 
Dire PROPOSITION (with School- 
men) is ſuch an one wherein a higher and 
more general is predicated of a lower and more 
particular; as a man is an animal, 
An Indire# PROPOSITION ( with 
Schootm.) is one wherein an inferior is predi- 
cated of a higher; as an animal is Man, 
Hypothetical PROPOSITION (with 
Schoolm.) is one which confifts of ſeveral ſim- 
ple ones; affected with ſome conditional ones, 
as, if the ſun be ſet, it is night, | 
Disjunfive PROPOSITION (with 
Seboolm.) is one which conſiſts of ſeveral, 


is either dark or light. 


Schoolm.) is one that conſiſts of ſeveral, af- 
fected with a conjunction copulative 5 as, 
Henry does not ſtand and fit, | 
A model PROPOSITION (with Schoolm.) 
ie one which, beſides the pure matter and 
form, involves ſome mode or manner of dil. 
poſition; as, it is neceſſary that man be 
RS rational, | 5 | 
1 To PROPOUND! (profonere, L.) to make 
= propoſals or offers of a reconciliation of a 
difference; or upon any buſineſs whatſoever. 
= PROPRVETY (with Logicrans) is the 
fourth of the univerſal ideas, and is when 
the object is an attribute, which, in effect, 
belongs to the eſſence of the thing; but is 
not firſt conſidered in that eſſence, but as de- 


mortal, &c, | 


PROPRIET V (with Gram.) is where the 
direct and immediate fgnification of a Word 
agrees to the thing it is apply'd to. 
T PRO' RATA (in Commerce) according to 
proportion or ſhare, 


== 25 they believed, made the infant come in the 
nicht manner into the world. 
= PROSELYTES. Theſe were among the 
| et EF ſorts, | 
4 1. The Proſelytes of Righteouſneſs and Pro- 
= /clyres of the Gate, f aig ine ET. 


affected with a disjunctive conjunction, as, it 


A copulative PROPOSITION (with 


pendent on the firſt idea, as diviſible, im 


6ꝙꝛ 


PRO'SA, a goddeſs of the Pagans, who, 


1 


The Proſelytes of righteouſneſs ſubrnitted 


to the law of Moſes ; and the others inhabited 

among the Jezus, and were oblig'd to ob- 
ſerve the ſeven commandments of the ſons 
of Noah, which the Jetus accounted the law 
of nature, which all perſons were bound te 
obſerve, and were; | 

1. To abſtain from idolatry. 

2. 'To hallow the name of God. 

3. Not to commit murder. | 

4. To abſtain from adultery and inceſt, 

5. Not to be guilty of ſealing. | 

6. To do juſtice and to ſubmit toit. 
7. To forbear eating things ſtrangled and 


blood. | 
Theſe the Jerus believ'd to have been 


- 


given by God, the firſt 6 to Adam, and the 


laſt to Neab ; and this was all the revealed 
religion there was till the time of Moſes, 
which they were obliged to profeſs and pro- 
miſed to obſerve. 


But es to the Proſelytes of Righteouſneſe, 
and to offer ſacrifice. But the women were 


ſices offered for them. IE 

PROSE'RPINA (ſo called of Serpendo, 
becauſe ſown corn creeps forth into the light; 
or of Hees, Gr. Varre) the daughter 
of Jupiter and Ceres, was the wife of Pluto, 


who was forced to ſteal her, all the goddeſſes 


refuſing him on account of his ill looks, and 
the dark neſs of his kingdom. | 


Ceres ſought her for a long time, and at 


laſt hearing ſhe was in Hell, went thither, 
and got her to be releaſed, on condition that _ 


| ſhe had taſted nothing there; but Aſcalapbus, 


telling that ſhe had eaten two or three kernels 
of a pomegranate, it hinder'd her departure 3 
however, Ceres at length obtained of Jupiter, 


| that ſhe ſhould have her daughter's company 
one fix months, and the other fix ſhe ſhould 
be with Pluto below, 
is taken to be the ſeed of corn ſown, remain= 
ng in the ground in the winter, and ſpringing 
up in the ſummer. 

Others by Praſerpine underſtand the moogg 
and ſay it is becauſe the moon remains as long 
in the upper, as ſhe does in the lower regions. 


The ancients called the upper hemiſphere by - 


the name of Venus, and the lower by ths 
name of Proſerpine, Owens = 

This goddeſs has three names, either be- 
cauſe of three offices that are attributed to 
her, or becauſe the poets confound the three 
deities in one. In heaven ſhe is called Luna, 
(the moon) on earth Diana, and in hell Pro- 


| (erpina, They ſacrific'd to her a barren 


heifer. | ON ; 
The ancients painted Proſerpina in white 
garments, filled with flames. 
PROSPEC'TIVE, pertaining to view- 
ing, Ce. | 
PROSPE'/RITY (proſperitas, L.) the con- 
| dition of a perſon who has all things according, 
1 
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10 his heart*s defire, and who ſueceeds in his 

undertakings; happineſs, good ſucceſs, good 

fortune, | | 
PROSPERITY (Hreroglyphically) was re- 

preſented by an eagle. 


PROS/PEROUSNESS (of proſperome, I. 


and neſs) proſperity. 


PROS TITUfTION (Metapborically) a 


Kooping to any mean or baſe action or office, 
PROSYL'LOGISM (of We and - 
2154.0, Gr.) a reaſon or argument produced 


to ſtrengthen or confirm one of the premiſes 


of a ſyllogiſm. | 
PROTEC'TION (in a Special Senſe) an 
exemption or immunity, given by the king 


to a perſon, to ſecure him againſt lawſuits, 


or other vexations; alſo a writing to ſecure 

from an arreſt for debt. Ee 
PROTER'VIA (among the Romant) a 

kind of ſacrifice, in which what ſoever was 


left of the banquet muſt be burnt. 


A PROTEST! (in Commerce) a ſummons 
made by a notary publick to a merchant, 
&c..to diſcharge a bill of exchange drawn on 
him, after his having refuſed either to ac- 
cept or pay the ſame. | | 


 PROTVESTANTS, a name aſſumed by the 
people of ſeveral imperial towns and others 
In Germany, in the year 1529; by reaſon of 


| 


their proteſting againſt a decree, made in the 


Auſtria, and other Roman Catholick princes, 


who demanded” liberty of conſcience, till a 
council was held in purſuance of a decree, 
mnade in 1526. | | 


diet of | Spire by Ferdinand, arch-duke of. 


This name of Proteſtant was at that time 


confin'd to thoſe people before-mention'd ; but 
the reformation of religion ſpreading far and 


near in ſeveral parts of Europe, it has been 
aſſumed generally by all thoſe who have re- 
formed from popery, how much ſoever di- 


verſified among themſelves, and in contra- | 


diſtin ion to thoſe of the popiſh religion, 
PROTEVANGELION, a book aſcrib'd 


to St. James the apoſtle, treating on the birth |. 


of the Virgiz Mary, and Feſus Chriſt, Po 
tulus brought this book from the eaſt, af. 


firming that it was publickly read in the 


eaſtern church, and formerly believ'd to have 
been written by St. James, firſt biſhop of 
Feruſalem, This copy he tranſlated into 
Latin, but the many fabulous relations found 
in it, make it be accounted ſpurious. 

PROTEUS (ed, q. edle,, Gr. the 
Airft and moſt ancient of the gods) according 
to the poets, was one of the ſons of Oceanus 


and Thetis, Neptune's ſhepherd, or keeper of 


his Phoct, or ſea calves. Others ſay he was 
the ſon of Nuptune and Phœnico, and that 
Neptune, taking a peculiar delight in variety 


of ſhapes and figures, and the power of tranſl. 


_ mutations he was wont to beſtow it on his 


favourites, and beſtowed it on his ſon Proreus 
in the higheſt degree. 


Vertumnus, becauſe he could turn himſelf in- 


The Latins call him 


PR 


to all ſorts of ſhapes and. figures, and way a 
| notable fortune-teller ; but thoſe who pre- 


tended to make uſe of him, were to ſurprize 


him, and bind him faſt, until he took his 


proper ſhape, and told them what they wanted.. 


He was repreſented riding in a chariot 


drawn by ſea cattle, aſort of horſes with two 
legs, and tails like fiſhes. Hiſtorians ſay he 
was a king of Carpathus, an ifland in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and that for his great 
wiſdom and juſtice he was choſen to be a king 
of Egppt, and after his death deified by his 


people. The reaſon why he was ſaid to be a 


ſea god, and the feeder of ſea calves, is be- 
caule his dominion was upon the fea fide, and 


his ſubjects were very ſkillful in maritime af. 
fairs, and it being the cuſtom of the kings of 


Egypt to wear diadems, on which were the 
repreſentations or figures of various things, as 
a lion, a dragon, a tree, fire, &c. thence 
aroſe the fiction, that Proteus could change 
himſelf into all ſhapes, This Proteus or Ver- 


tumnus, was Veſores, king of Egypt, four years 
before the Trojan war, Anno Mundi 


adi 2758. 
Paris went to him after he had ſtolen 
Helena. | | | 


PROTHON'OTARY (of the Common = 
Pleas) enters and enro!ls all declarations, plead - 


ing, aſſizes, judgments, and actions, &c, 


 PROTRU'SION (of Protudere, L.) 4 


thruſting or putting forth. 
PROTU'BERAN TN ESS, 

nw . FR 
PROUD (prude, or prute, Sax.) 1. Too 

much pleaſed with himſelf. 5 


a bunching 


The proudeſt admirer of his own parts 
might find it uſeful to conſult with others, 


tho' of inferior capacity. Watts. 
2, Elated, valuing himſelf, | 
Fortune, that with malicious joy, 
Does man her ſlave oppreſs, 
Proud of her office to deſtroy, 
Is ſeldom pleas'd to bleſs. 0 
SEO 850 5 Dryd. Hor. 
In vain of pompous chaſtity you're proud, 
Virtue's adultery of the tongue, when loud. 
| | N Dryden. 
High as the mother of the Gods in place, 
And proud, like her, of an immortal race. 
| ke | Dryden, 
3. Arrogant, haughty, impatient. 
The patient in ſpirit is better than the 
proud in ſpirit, Ecelęſiaſtes. OY 
4. Grand, lofty, ſplendid, magnificent. 
Storms of ſtones, from the proud temple's 
height | 


Pour down, and on our batter d helms alight. 


Dryden, 


PROUD'ISH (of pnuz, Sax.) a little 
proud, | | 
To be PROUD (ſpeken of Dogs) to be de- 
firous of copulation | 3 
al PLUNDER 


_ ” PROUDNESS (of phuz or pnuzian, and 


own hands, and occaſionally intervenes, al- 


| laws by a particular Providence. 


man affairs, 


can't be difficult, where to create was eaſy; 
the latter is both abſurd and blaſphemous. 


but of mankind eſpecially. 


PR 


. Sax. ride. 
RVE (according to ſome, of 


PROV ENDLER & præbendo, L. affording) 
a meaſure containing the quantity of grain 
daily given to a horſe or other beaſt of labour, 
for his ordinary ſuſtenance. . 
To go to PROVEND (in Monafteries) is to 
to meals. ET | - 
PROVERB (proverbium, L.) a conciſe, 
witty, and wiſe ſpeech, grounded upon long 
experience, and containing for the moſt part 
ſome good caveat. 
PROVI DED (pourwengque, F.) on condi- 
tion. 85 5 
PROV'IDENCE (providentia, L.) fore- wit, 
warineſs, forecaſt; but more eſpecially the 
fore · ſight or ſupreme intelligence of God, 
and his government of all created beings; or 


the conduct and direction of the ſeveral parts 


of the univerſe, by a ſuperior intelligent be- 
ing. | | 9 | 


even in the heathen theology; it is mentioned 
by Thales. | OE | 
It is founded on this ſuppofition, that the 


Creator has not ſo fixed and aſcertained the 
laws of nature, nor ſo connected the chain 


of ſecond cauſes, as to leave the world to 
itſelf ; but that he ſtill holds the reins in his 


ters, reſtrains, inforces, ſuſpends, &c. thoſe 


The Epicureans deny any Providence, as 
thinking it inconſiſtent with the eaſe and re- 
poſe of the divine nature to meddle with hu- 
Others deny the exiſtence of a Providence, 
from the ſeemingly unjuſt diſtribution of good 
and evil, which ſeem to fall indiſcriminately 
on the juſt and unjuſt. . | 

Simplicius argues thus for a Providence: if 
God does not look after the affairs of the 
world, it it either becauſe he cannot or he will 
not; but the firſt is abſurd, ſince to govern 


Univerſal PROVIDENCE (in Ged) is that 
whereby he takes care of all things in general, 
Particular PROVIDENCE (of Ged) is 
that whereby he ſuperintends and takes care 
of every individual thing in the world; conti- 
nuing them in their beings, diſpoſing of their 
operations and effects in ſuch a wile order, as 
may be moſt ſuitable to thoſe wiſe ends and 
purpoſes, for which they are deſigned. 
PROVIDENCE (by the Ancients) was re- 
preſented as a lady with a ſcepter in her hand, 
and pointing to a globe, lying at her feet, with 
her other hand; ſometimes ſhe was pictured 
holding a rudder and globe in her hands, at 
other times with a Cornucopia and a veſſel full 
of corn at her feet. | 5 


The notion of Providence is very ancient, | 


„ as 


the Egyptians repreſented by a bafiliſk, with 


the head and eyes of a hawk, becauſe it is 
related of it, that there is no other creature 
fuller of ſpirits and vigour, It is alſo reported 
of a baſiliſt that it kills at a diſtance; only by 
ſending forth from its eyes a ſecret poiſon, 
which it conveys to the creature with whom 
it is diſpleaſed, _ ; 
_ PROVIDENCE (in Painting) is repre- 
ſented as a lady lifting up both her hands to 
Heaven, with theſe words, Providentia Deo- 
rum; or with a globe at her feet, and hold- 
ing a ſcepter in her right hand, and a Cornu= 
copia in her left. 5 
PROVIDEN'TIALNESS (of providentia, 
L. and meſs) the happening of a thing by di- 
vine providence, providential effect. 
5 thriftineſs, ſaving- 
neſs. 
PROVINCE (with Eccleſiaſticks) an arch- 
biſhoprick ; alſo the extent of the juriſdiction 
of an archbiſhop. 3 
The ſeven united PROVINCES of the Ne- 


phen, Holland, Zealand, Utretch, Friezland, 


I579, at Utrecht, made a firm alliance, where- 
by they united themſelves never to be divided; 


yet reſerved to each province all its former 


rights, laws and cuſtoms. Nona. 


in ſuch caſe may take out the Venire facias 
to the ſheriff, which hath in it theſe words, 
Prowiſo quod, & 1 1 


ture or quality. | 
_ PROVV'IES, annual payments made by 
the parochial clergy to the biſhop, &c, on 
viſitation,, 1 | 8 
PRU'DENCE (prudentia, L.) wiſdom, the 
firſt of the cardinal virtues, which teaches us 
to govern our lives, manners and actions, ac- 
cording to the dictates of right reaſon, | 
PRUDENCE (by Moraliſts) is defined to 
be a habit of the mind, whereby a man judges 
and determines truly how he ſhould act and 


things relating to his advantage, temporal or 


here and hereafter, 


neſs) prudence, | 


the throat and tongue, happening in continual 
ſe vers, eſpecially acute ones, attended with a 
heat and redneſs of the throat, and ſcurf co- 
vering the tongue; ſometimes whitiſh, and 
ſometimes blackiſh, - 
PRURTIGINOUSNESS (of pruriginoſus, 


PROVIDENCE (Hieroglyphically) was by 


L. and neſs) itchineſs, the having the itch. 
| PRYK. * 


Voo: 


therlands, the provinces of Guelderland, Zut- 


Over-Y jel, and Groeningen, who in the year 


PROVI'SO (in Law) concerning matters 
judicial, is whereof the plaintiff in an action 
deſiſts in proſecuting his ſuit, and does not 
bring it to trial in due time, the defendant 


PROVOICATIVENESS, provoking na- 


proceed; what he ſhould do or avoid in all 

eternal, ſo as to render himſelf happy both 
' PRUDEN'TIALNESS (of prudens, L. and 
PRU/DENTNESS (prudentia, L.) pru- 


| dence, prudent management. | 
PRUNEL'LA {in Medicine) a drineſs of 
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PRYK, a kind of ſervice or tenure, an 
e1d- faſhioned ſpur with one point only, which 
the tenant holding land by this tenure was to 
find for the king. 

PRY'ING (incert. Etym. except of pro- 
want, F. making a trial of) ſearching, en- 
quiring, or diving into. 

PSALMOG'RAPHIST {({ayryzzp®», 
of anuic, and ypzpriv, Gr. to write) a wri- 
ter of pſalms. 

PSATYR/IANS, a ſect of the Arians, 
who held that the ſon was not like the fa- 


ther in will, that he was taken from or made | 


of nothing, and that in God, generation was 


not to be diſtinguiſhed from creation. 


PSE'PHOMANCY (uo pavrtia, of In- 
D, a ftone, and wailiia, Gr. divination) 
a divination by pebble-ſtones, diftinguithed by 
certain characters, and put as Jots into a 


veſſel, which, having made certain ſupplica- | 
tions to the gods to direct them, they drew 


out, and according to the characters, con- 
jectured what ſhould happen to them. 


3 PSEU'/DO (of Jeu, Gr. falſe, counter- | 
Feit) a term or particle uſed in the compoſition 


of many Latin ard Eugliſp words. 


F . 


PSEUDO-MECHAN'ICAL (of 4:30», | 


falſe, and {e£xav4u0;, Gr.) contrary to the 
Jaws of mechaniſm. 1 | 


' PSEUDO-PRO/PHESY (of Jeubengope- 
_ T:#a, Gr.) falſe propneſy. 1 05 bi 
PSILOTHRIZA (of Nis, naked, and 


 Dpcg, Gr. hair) a depilatory or medicament | and the conſideration of the rapid motion 


proper to make the hair fali of 
PSY/CHE (Jux, Gr. che ſoul or life) a 
goddeſs by which rhe ancients ſeem to mean 


the human ſou], ſhe was repreſented with the 


wings of a butterfly on her ſhoulders, to inti- 
mate by the nimbieneſs of that creature, the 
activity, nature and properties of the foul. 

 PSYCHOL'OGIST (of fuyonoyriz©» of 
Juxn, the ſoul, and AE, Gr. to lay) One 


who treats concerning the ſoul. 


and wile, Gr. meaſure) an inftrument for 
the meaſuring the degree of moiſture or hu- 
midity of the air. | . 


PSY/CHOMANCY (of Jogelavrela, of 


Jui, the ſoul, and pailda, Gr.) a divi- 


nation by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of dead 


rſons. | | 

PTOLEMA/ITES (to named after Prole- 
my their leader) a branch of the Groſtichs, 
who held that the law from Moſes came part 
from God, part from oſes, and part from 
the traditions of the doctors. . 


PTOLEMAICK Sy/tem (of the Heavens) 


that ſyſtem, which was invented by Prolemy, 
the great Alexandrian aftronomer, the il- 
luftrator and maintainer of it, though the in- 


vention was much older, having heen held by 
Alriſiotle, Hiparchus, &c. 


This is an Hypotbeſis order or diſpoſition of 


the heavens and heavenly bodies, wherein the 


earth is ſuppoſed to be at reſt and in the center, 


10 
and the heavens to revolve round it from Faf 
to Veſt, carrying with them the ſun, planets 
and fix'd ſtars, each in their reſpeQive ſpheres, 
Next above the earth is the Moon, then the 
planet Mercury 3 next Venus, above her the 
San; next above him Mars, and then Jupi- 
ter; beyond him Saturn: over which are 
placed the two Chryſtalline ſpheres ; and laſtly, 
the Primum mobile, ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
heaven, that gives motion to all the ſpheres, 
See Syſtem, 


Wo 


2 _ * 


This ſyſtem was generally believed, till the 
diſcovery of America diſproved one part of it, 


of the ſun, and the other planets, put Nicho- 


cian, about 200 years ago, upon forming a 
new Sy//em that might be more conſiſtent 
with the celeſtial phænomena; and late im- 
provements have put this Proſemaick Syſtem 
quite out of countenance 3 and even demon- 
ſtration is not wanting to confute it. See 
Cor pernican Syſtem. | 


the hair begins to grow viſible upon the pri- 
| vities of either ſex. 
Among the Zezvs it was reckoned from 13 


reckoned young men, and were obliged to the 
obſervance of all the precepts of the law, 
and in particular were obliged to marry. 
The time of puberty for the maids began 
at 12 years old, and ended at 12 and a half, 
| unleſs nature was ſo backward as to ſhew no 
\ iſible ſigns, and at the end of the time of 
her pubertiſhip ſhe was at liberty, and her fa- 
ther had no longer any power to hinder her 
from marrying. | | 
Among the Romans it was reckoned from 
the age of 14 to 16, ſo that when they en- 
tred upon the 17th year, they took the 75 
ga wirilis, as then commencing men; but 
among the Athenians it extended to the 18th 
ear; | | 
| i PUB/LICANS, among the Fezvs were ge- 


nerally looked upon as the vileſt, by vile im- 
| | poſitions 


las Copernicus, a famous German mathemati- 


PU/BERTY (pubertas, L.) the age when 


years of age to 13 and a half, and then were 
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2. To draw foreibly. 


2 


poſitions getting the appellations of extorti- | 
oners, thieves or pick-pockets; the Fes 
were ſo averſe to theſe people, that they would 
not allow them into their temple or ſynagogue, 
nor admit them to partake of their publick 
prayers or offices of judicature, nor even take 
their evidence in their courts of law, 
PUB'LICK Faith, (in the reign of king 


_ Charles I.) a pretence or cheat to raiſe money 


upon the publick faith of the nation, to make 

war againſt the king, about the year 1642. 
PUB'LICKE NESS ( of publicus, L. and 

neſs) manifeſtneſs; a being expoſed to all per- 


ons, or to many. 


_ PUD/DLE (patrovillis, F.) a hole or low- 


er place on the ground, with ftanding water. 
To PUDDLE (patroviller, F.) to move or 


ſtir water with the hands, &c. 
PUDICUTIA, a goddeſs adored at Rome, 


_ repreſented as a woman veiled, of a very 


modeſt countenance, the had two temples, 
one for the wives of the Patricians, and ano- 
ther for thoſe of the Plebeians. 


PUD/LAYS, pieces of ſtuff to do the of- 


fice of levers or hand -ſpikes. 
PUERILE!NESS (puerilitas, L. ) childiſh- 


_ neſs, boyiſhneſs. 


_ PUFF! (at Sales or Auctions) one that at- 
tends, to bid money for the goods put up to 
ſale, to draw in others to out- bid him; alſo 


to advance the value or character of any 
thing privately to make others buy it, or to 
have a good opinion of it. 
_ PUGNAfTIOUSNESS (of Pognax, IL. 
and neſs) fighting diſpoſition, 
PUIS'SANTNESS (of puiſſant, F. and 


neſs) mightineſs, &c. 


PUIS NE, a younger born, or a child born 


after another. | 
PUL, a general name which i is given by 


the Perf tans, to all the  Copper- money cur- 


rent in the empire. 
_ PU'LIOL, a ſort of herb, puliol- -royal, 
penny- royal. 

To PULL 8 Sax.) I. To draw 


violently towards one. 


Ill fortune never cruſhed that man, whom 
good fortune deceived not; I therefore have 


counſelled my friends to place all things ſhe 


gave them ſo, as the might take them from 
them, not pull 5 


Ben. Fobnſon' 3 Diſcovery. 


He was not fo defirous of wars, as without 
Jo Cauſe of his own to pull them upon him. 


Hayward. 
3. To pluck, to gather. 


When bounteous autumn rears his head, 
He Joys to pull the 3 pear. 
Dryden. 
4. To pull down ; to degrade, 
He begs the 8 to turn blind fortune's 


Wheel, 
To raiſe the wretched and pull down the 
proud, Roſcom.' | 


| 


39 
What title has this queen but lawleſs force ? 
And force muſt pull her down, 

Dryden. 

PUL'LET (of a Ship) acloſe room in the 
hold, in which, laying ſome pigs of lead, 
or other weighty things, ſhe may be ſufficient» 
ly ballaſted with loſs of little of her hold, 
and more room left for the ſtowage of 
goods. 

PUL'MONARY Y ejels (with Anat.) 
thoſe veſſels which carry the blood from the 
heart to the lungs, and back aga'n ; being 
the pulmonary vein, and the pulmonary 
arteries, 

PUL'PIT pulpitum, L.) a place ere cted 


for ſpeaking publickly. 


PULPOUSNESS (of pulpoſus, L. and 


neſs) tulneſs of pulp. 


PULSE (Hals, L.) all fort of grain con- 
tained in ſhells, huſks or cods, 2s beans, 
peas, Sc. 

PULSE (palſus, L.) is thei immediate index 
of the heart, by the mediation whereof the 
blood is diffuſed thro? the whole body, which 
is affected indifferently thereby, according to 
the different motion thereof; or the pulſe i is 
the beating and throbbing of the arteries; 
that reciprocal motion of the heart and arteries, 
whereby the warm blood, thrown out of the 


| left ventricle of the heart, is ſo impelled into 


the arteries, to be by them dittribu ted thro? 
all the parts of the body, as to be ee 
by the touch of the finger. 


ther in reſpect of time or firength, 1. e. it 


| either ſtrikes quicker or flower, or elſe 


ſtronger or weaker, 

Interrupted PULSE, is either Shen the 
ſtrokes are much ſmaller than uſual, or when 
their intervals are much greater. 

Incenſe PULSE, is a pulſe whoſe firoke is 


very hard, or elſe this ſtrength is made up 


with the multiplicity arid frequency of mica- 
tions, as in the height of fe vers. 


are leſs quick or leſs ſtrong, and in fickneſs 
indicate more danger than in the other, 

Deep PULSE, 
folks than in young, and ſhews a diſpoſition 
to aſthma's, lethargy, and melancholy, Cc. 

Superficial PULSE, is one which ſhews an 
exact temperament of body, and a merry 
_ diſpoſition of mind. 


: 


Trembling P ULSE, indicates great ex · 
tremity. 

Mandering PULSE, is one which is ſome- 
times felt in one place, and ſometimes in ano- 


pious influx of the nervous juice into the 
Villi of the heart. 
A ſlow PULSE, denotes a lowneſs of the 


influx of the nervous juice from the brain inte 
the Villi of the heart. 


O o o 2 


Unequal PULSE (with Phyſicians) is ei- 


Remiſs PULSE, is a pulſe whoſe ee | 


is more frequent in old 


ther, and ſometimes no where, and is never 
| 155 a few minutes before death. 
A firong PULSE, denotes a briſk and co- 
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A quick PULSE, intimates acrimonies, | 
ſpirits, agitated fevers, phrenzies, | 
A weak PULSE, denotes the contrary to 
the former. | | | 
An intermitting PULSE, denotes that life 
is in a ſlippery ſituation, 55 

A hard PULSE, ſignifies that the mem 
brane of the artery is drier than ordinary. 
A foft PULSE, denotes the contrary to 
that. before mentioned. 
PUL'/SION (in Phy/icks) the ſtroke by 
which any medium is affected, by the motion 
of light, ſound, c. thro? it. Hee: 
PUL!'VERABLE, that may be powdered. | 
To PUL'VERIZATE (pulverizare, L.) 
to reduce to powder, | io 
PULVERULENCE (pulverulentus, L.) 
duſtineſs. 1 5 
_ _ PULVIS fulminans (with Chymiſts) the 
thundering powder, a mixture of three parts 
of ſalt petre, two of tartar, and one of brim- 
ſtone, all finely powdered. A ſmall part, 
even a fingle dram of this being put into a 
ſhovel over a gentle fire, till it melts by de- 
grees, and changes colour, will go off with 
IE . = noiſe like that of a muſket, but hurts no 
IE: body in the room, by reaſon its force tends 
WHT! chiefly downward. 1 8 e 
PUMICE-STONE (p#umex, L. and mi- 
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caſt out of mount Ætna, and cther burning 


ores = 5 
Air PUMP. See Machina Boyliana. 
P PUN (prob. of punnian, Sax. of pointe, 
F. and punctum, L.) a quibble, or playing 
with words. = | ; 
__ PUNCH, for chamber maids, is made 
without water, of lime juice, with the juice 
of orange and lemon, twice as much wine 
as lime juice, and four times as much brandy 
and ſugar. _ I © „ 
PUNCH (incert. Etym.) a drinkable well 
n : 5 | 
A PUNCH (poingon, F.) an inſtrument 
for making holes. 4 5 
PUNCH- HORSE (with Horſemen) is a 
well-ſet, well-knit horie, having a ſhort back, 
thick ſhoulders, with a broad neck, and well 
lined with fleſh. | | 
_ PUNICHINS 7 (with Arcbitects) pieces 
PUN'CHIONS 5 of timber raiſed uptight 
under the ridge of a building, wherein the 
little forces, Sc. are jointed, _ 
__PUNCHION, a little block or piece of 
ſee), on one end of which is ſome figure, 
letter, or mark engraven, either in Creux or 
in Relieyo, impreſſions of which are taken 
on metal or ſ-me other matter, by ſtriking 
it with a hammer on the end not engraved. 
PUNCHION (for Corning) a piece of iron 
ſteeled, whereon the engraver has cut in Re- 
tievo the ſeveral figures, arms, effigies, in- 
ſcription, &c, that are to be in the matrices 
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ran, Sax.) a ſpungy, light, crumbling ſtone, | 


mountains ; uſed in graving, poliſhing, end | 


4 * 


PU 


PUNCHIONS (for Printing) are made of 
ſteel as before, bſed in ſtamping the matrices, 
wherein the types or printing characters are 


1] caſt. 


— PUNCHIONS, are alſo various, uſed by 
—_ artificers in iron, ſteel and other me. 
tails. | 
PUNCTIL'IOUS (pointilleux, F.) excep- 
titious, captious; alſo of ſmali conſequence, 
PUNCTILTOUSNESS (of porntilleux, F. 
and neſs) triflingneſs, aptneſs to take excep. 
tions, 5 
PUNC/TION 2 (in Surg.) an aperture 
PUNG/TURE © made in the lower belly 
in dropſical perſons to diſcharge the water. 
PUNC'TUALNESS, exactneſs, regular. 
neis. | | 

UN'GEN'TNESS (of pungens, L.) pricki. 
neſs, ſharpneſs. Rs | 
PU'NINESS (of puiſne, F. younger, and 
neſs) weaklineſs, tenderneſs, unthrivingneſs, 
ſpoken of children 
PUN'NING (parler par pointe, F. q. d. 
with a ſharp or pointed word) uſing words of 
a like or near ſound in a ſatyrical or bantering 
ſenſe. RT Th Ns 
_ PUPIL (in Civil Law) a boy or girl not 
yet arrived at a ſtate of puberty, i. e. 14 years 
of age the girl, and 2x the boy, 


and age) minority; alſo guardianſhip. 


ture of the Tunica Uvea in the eye; ſo called 


pet. | 8 e | | 
PUPILLAR/ITY, the ftate or condition 
of a pupil. 1 55 | e 85 


of baby or little figure of a man, @c. made 
| to move by lines, &c. on ſtages and in puppet 
ſhows, | ; 30 
| PUR/CHASE (in Law) fignifies the buy- 
ing or acquiſition of lands or tenements with 
money, by deed or agreement; and not ob- 
taining by deſcent or hereditary right. 
PURCHASE (of pourchaſſer, F.) a thing 
bought or to be bought, as land, houſes, &c. 
| PURE Mathematicks, are arithmetick and 
geometry, which only treat of number and 
magnitude, conſidered abſtratedly from all 
kind of matter. | 3 | 
PUREINESS (puritas, L. purite, F.) pu- 
rity, unmixedneſs, unſpottedneſs, unſtained- 
neſs, unblemiſhedneſs, innocency. | 
PURGA/TION 7 (with Phy/iczans) purg- 
PUR GING Fing by ſtool, is an ex- 
cretory motion, quick and frequent, proceed- 
ing from a quick and orderly contraction of 


] 


tines, whereby the chyle, excrements and 
cotrupted humour, either bred. or ſent there 
from other parts, are protruded from part to 
part, till they are quite excluded the body. 

 PURGA'TION (in Pharmacy) the cleanſ- 


Where with the ſpecies are to be marked. 


a 


ing 


PU'PILAGE (of pupillus, L. an orphan, 
PUPIL'LA (with Ocaliſts) the round aper- 


| becauſe it repreſents your image, when Iook'd 
into, no bigger than Pupi/la, L. a little pup- 


PUP'/PET (of poupde, F. pupus, L.) a fort 


the carneous fibres of the ſtomach and intel- 


P 


* 3 * F 
Codd . 


1 


ing of a medicine, by retrenching its ſuper- 


fluities, &c. as tones out of dates, tamarinds, 


&c. 
PUR/GATIVE, of a purging quality. 
PUR'/GATIVENESS (of purgarif, F. and 
neſs) purging, purifying or cleanſing quality. 
PUR/GATORY ( 8 of purgare, 
L. to cleanſe or purge) is ſuppoſed to be a place 


0 which thoſe perſons ſouls 80 by Way of pu- 


niſhment after the ſeparation from the body, 
who have not expatiated their fins by acts of 
ſorrow and penance in this life, where they 


are to bear a temporary puniſhment hereafter. 


The Roman Cathbolicks, to ſhorten this time 


of ſupererogation of perſons on earth, and 


interceſſion of ſaints in Heaven, to have a 


very great efficacy. 1 | 
This doctrine was a ſtranger in the Chriſ- 


into the Reman church, but the Greeks would 


never receive this doctrine, 


At firſt it became a cuſtom among the 


_ Chriſtians to viſit the tombs and burying-places 


of martyrs, in order to excite their minds 
and raiſe their courage, to be able to undergo 
martyrdom ;z there they repeated what this 
and that ſaint had done and ſuffered, and com- 
mended and praiſed them for them : then they 


intimated how agreeable it would be to the | 
_ faint, if thoſe who were living would imitate 
them. From this they proceeded to ſay, 

tha. they did bear and approve their reſolu- 


And as opinions concerning the ſtate of 


began the cuſtom of praying for them, and 
not long after they proceeded to pray to them. 
With theſe notions came in the doctrine of 
ſaying maſles for ſouls departed, and building 
monaſteries, and leaving large ſums for ſaying 


maſſes, &c, 


PURIFICA/TION, a ceremony of the 


 Fewiþp religion, ordained by the law of Mo- 
ſes 3 where tis ſaid, That a avoman ſhould keep 


within 40 days after ber lying-in, if ſhe wwas 


_ delivered of a Son, and 80 if a Daughter, and 


when that time was expired, ſhe was to go 


to the temple and offer a lamb, with a young 


Pigeon or turtle dove; or if ſhe were poor, 
two pigeons or two turtles, 


of puniſhment, conceive the prayers and works 


tian church for the firſt 600 years, but in | 
the times of groſs ignorance, when viſions, | 
| lyes, and legends prevailed much, it crept 


the ſoul before the day of judgment grew in- | 
to vogue, they imagined them not ſo com- 
pleatly happy as they might be, and thence 


| 


The Feaſt of the PURIFICATION, among 


Chriſtians, is obſerved in honour of the Vir- 


gin Mary's going to the temple, where accord- 


ing to cuſtom ſhe preſented our Saviour Chriſt, 
and offered two turtles for him. boon 


There is in the Bibliotbeca Patrum, a ho- 


mily upon this feaſt, written by Met bodius, a 
biſhop of Tyre, who lived in the third century. 


Pope Sergius I. added the proceſſion with 


Wax tapers, to give (as the Papiſts pretend) | 


N 


a 
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la more ſenſible repreſentation of the myſtery, 


and from thence it was called Candlemas- day. 
PURIFICA'TORY (purificatorius, L.) of 
a cleanſing quality. | | 
PU/RIM ( Heb, i, e. lots, on ac- 
count of the lots, mentioned in the gth Chap. 
of Eſtber) a name given by the Fews to one 


of their feaſts, celebrated in commemoration 
of Eſther, who prevented the people of the 


Fews from being intirely deſtroyed by the 
conſpiracy of Haman, : 
PU'RITANS, a ſort of ftrift Calviniſts, 


who appeared in England between the years 


1565 and 1568, of which the celebrated 

Thuanus gives the following account. 
© In England, Coleman, Burton, and Hal- 
lingbam, and others of the ſame opinion, 


who believed, or at leaſt pretended ſo, that 


their ſcheme of religion was more pure and 


* 
c 
c 
C 
c 
© church of England, and to oppoſe the li- 
© turgy and authority of the biſhops, ſaying 
© that theſe differed but little from the church 
© of Rome, and that for their parts they thought 
< themſelves obliged to the plan of Geneva; 
© who altho' they received checks at firſt, 
yet their party encreaſed to a conſiderable 
© number, FED 


There were ſome biſhops even inclinable 
© to their perſuaſion, beſides others of the lay 
c gentry, who had a mind to have ſome more 

© of the church lands, not to mention the 
+ 
5 


common people, who are commonly in love 


with novelty, and were beſt pleaſed with 


© thoſe that made moſt noiſe againſt them.? 


it muſt be allowed, that there might be En- 


thuſiaſts among them, there was a great deal 


of piety and ſincere religion among thoſe peo- 
ple called Puritans, which could not be deny'd 


even by ſome who were of a quite contrary 


opinion to them. | PT 
PURITANISM, the principles and doc- 

trines of the Puritans, a ſect of ancient diſ- 

ſenters from the church of England, 


PU'RITY (furitas, L. Purete, F.) pure; 


neſs. 7 


PURITY ( Hieroglyphically) with the no- 


ble diſpoſitions of the mind, was fignified by 
a cock, there being no bird of a more gene- 
rous and braver courage, undaunted at -the 
ſight of imminent dangers, | | 
PURLIEU-MAN, one who is allowed to 
hunt or courſe in his own purlieu, with cer- 
tain limitations. | 33's 
 PURLING (pboliguans, L.) running with 
a murmuring noiſe, as a ſtream or brook does. 
To PURLOIN! (pourloigner, F.) to pilfer, 


to filch, properly to get privily away, to lurch. 


e 8 inclining te a purple co- 
lont. 1 i | 


| Rh  PURPURE+ 
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unexceptionable, than that of others, be- 
gan to quſtion the received diſcipline of the 
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To this account of the Puritans a certain 
author adds, with all juſt and due deference 
to the authority of this great foreigner; tho 
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purſes or bags of this value in the ſeraglio. 


more eſpecially for the apprehending a perſon 


a thruft, ; 


Both fides reſolved to puſp, we try'd our 


| 2. An impulſe > force impreſſed, 


To give it the firſt pſb, and ſee it roll 
Along the vaſt aby ſs. 1 


N | 
15 e 
N 
x - 
* * * 
: 


PURRING, a word formed from the ſound 


@ cat. 1 
PURSE (with the Grand Signior) a gift 
or gratification of 500 crowns. _ | 
PURSE of money (in the Levant) about 
112 pounds ſterling; fo called becauſe all the 
Grand Signior's money is kept in leather | 


4 


 PUR'SEVANT (gourſuivant, F.) an of- 
ficer, a ſort of ſerjeant at arms, to be ſent 
upon any ſpecial occaſion or meſſage; but 


who has been guilty of an offence. 
_ PUR'ULENCE (of purulentus, L, 
PUR/ULENTNESS & and eſs) fulneſs 
of matter or corruption. 5 
To PUSH (pouſſer, F.) t. To make 


But iſſues, ere the fight his dread command, 
That none ſhall dare | | 2 
With ſhorten'd ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, 
Nor p»/þ with biting point, but firike at 

length. | | Dtyden. 


2. To make an effort. li 
War ſeem'd aſleep for nine long years, at 


lengih 


ſtrength. 2 
4. TIS make an attacks. ou Eo 
PUSH. 1. Thruſt, the act of firiking 
with a pointed inſtrument, . 
Ne might his corſe be harmed INE: 
With dint of ſword or »fþ of pointed ſpear. 
1 | 8 | Spenſer, 


Dryden. 


et | Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and 

-. ſeas 25 3 


| Aaddiſon's Guardian, 
- PUSILLAN'IMOUSNESS (puſullanimit?, 
F. of L.) want of courage.  _ 
A PUS'LE 7 (prob. of poeſeſe, Du.) a 
A PUZZLE I dirty ſſut. 
.PUSSA (among the Chineſe) a goddeſs called 
by ſome authors the Cybele, of the Chineſe, 
This idol is repreſented ſitting on the flower 
of the lote tree, above the top branches of 
the tree, laying her two hands one upon another 


on her breaſt 3 beſides which ſhe has alſo ſix- | 


teen arms, ſtretchedout eight on the right fide, 
and eight on the left, holding in each hand 
either a ſword, knife, book, baſon, wheel, 
or other myſterious and ſymbolical things. 
. This idol is adorned with very coſtly or- 
naments, ſhining with diamonds, and other 
precious ſtones. 
To PUT a horſe (with Horſemen) ſignifies 
to break or manage him; and thus they lay, 
Fut your borſe upon caprioles or curvets; this 


7 1 


bor ſe <vas not wvell put; your horſe puts and rei 


er continuation of the letter R) the noiſe of | preſents himſelf upon raiſed airs, 
| T 


o PUT a botſe upon the Haunc bes, ſignĩ- 
fies to make him bend them in gallopping in 
the manage, or upon a ſtop, 

PU'TIDNESS (putiditas, L.) ſtinking- 
neſs, c. NL | 

PUT/LOCK 2 (with Carpenters) they are 
PUR/LOG thoſe pieces that lie hori- 
zontally to the building, one end lying into 
it, and the other end reſting upon the Ledgers, 
which are thoſe pieces that lie parallel to the 


fide of the building. 


PU'TREFACITION (with Naturaliſts) is 
defined to be a flow kind of corruption in 
bodies, generally wrought by the moiſture of 
the air, or ſome other ſurrounding fluid mat - 
ter, which quite changes the texture, and 


what it was beſore. 


corruptedneſs, rottenneſs. £ 5 

_ PUZ'ZLING (q. d. poſting or poſt) per- 

plexing, Ge. „ | 
PY ANE/PSIA (mvawla Gr.) a feſti- 


Pyanepſion, anſwering to our September, 
PY-BAL'D Horſe, is one that has white 


iron grey, or dun colour. | 


Tours. e | 
PYGMIES (mTvypain, Gr.) a fabulous 


people of the ancients, who are ſaid to be per- 
petually at war with the Cranes, and being 
not above one cubit high, are ſaid to have all 
their houſhold-ftuff, and even the natural 
I production of their country proportionable. 


Their women were ſaid to bear children at 
five years old, and to grow old at eight. They 
report that they ride upon goats in the ſpting 
time, armed, and march towards the ſea- ſide 


I to deſtroy the cranes neſts and their eggs, or 


elſe the cranes would deſtroy them. Pliny 
places them in the Eaſt Indies, Strabo in the 


the river Nile in Egypt. 
PYRAMID (of ucapis of 
| de, Gr. fire, becauſe flames 
of fire grow from a breadth at 


| bottom, to a ſharp point) an 


obeliſk, | 
Geometrick PYRAMID, a ſolid ſtanding 
on a ſquare baſis, and terminating at the top 
in a point; or a body whoſe baſe is a polygon, 
and whoſe ſides are plain triangles, their ſeve- 
ral tops meeting together in one point. 

A PYRAMID (Hieroglypbically) was put 
te repreſent the nature of the ſoul of man-. 

PYRAMID (in Architect.) a ſolid, maſly 
edifice, which from a ſquare, triangular, or 
other baſe, riſes diminiſhing to a vertex or 

We | 

PYRAMIDAL Number ( Arith.) are the 
ſums of polygonal numbers, collected * 
| a 


4 


I 


ſometimes the figure of the mixed body from 


 PU"TRIDNESS (of putredo, . and neſs) 
val celebrated by the Athenians in the month 


ſpots upon a coat of another colour, as bay, 


PY'/BALDNESS, the being of two co- 


remoteſt parts of Africa, and Ariftotle near 


the oth 


8 is pre 


Caverns 


are lock 
At ſome 


which 


it Abin F 
cut out 
face of 2 
26 feet h 
On the 
throughs 
down to 
ing to. 1 
Was 20 
were all | 


5 * P Y 
the fame manner as the polygon numbers | The largeſt of theſe was built, ſome fay, 
themſelves are extracted from arithmetical | by Cheops, or as others, by Chemnis, as a 
progreſſions. „ ſepulchre; but he, being torn in pieces in a 
PYRAMID ALLE corpus (with Anat.) a | mutiny of the people, did not obtain the ho- 
plexus of blood veſſels on the back of the | nour of being interred in it. The ſecond was 
teſticles ; called ſo from its pyramidal form, | ſaid to be built by his brother Cephus : the 
the ſame as Corpus varicoſum. | third by Mycerias ; or, as others ſay, by the 
PYRAMIDA'LES muſculi (Anat.) cer- | ftrumpet Rhodope, | 
tain muſcles which take their name from PYRENOUDES (wupnvoeidyc, of cruęn v, a 
their reſemblance to a Pyramid; certain muſ- | kernal, and f. Q., ſhape, Gr.) a proceſs of 
cles of the noſtrils and the Abdomen, the laſt of | the ſecond vertebra of the back ; thus called 
which lie upon the loweſt tendons of the | from its reſemblance to a pear in ſhape. _ 
Re#: ; ſo that they proceed from the Os pubis, PYRVASIS (wupiacic, Gr.) a precious 
the higher they climb the narrower they grow, | ſtone of a black colour, which being rubbed, 
and end about the navel in the white ſeam, | burns the fingers, | 
PYRAM/IDAL of, belonging, or | 
PVYRAMIDHCAL & like to a Fyramid. 


> 


PYRTTES (wvgirn;, Gr.) a ſemi-metal, 
ſuppoſed to be the marcaſite of copper, or the 
PYRAMID'ICALLY, in the form of a | matrix or ore in which that metal is formed. 

Pyramid. | _ Dogs PYRUTIS (wveiig, Gr.) a precious ſtone 
PYRAMID/ICALNESS (of pyramidal, | which (it is faid) will burn the fingers if one 
F. of pyramidalis, L. and neſs) of a pyramidi- | holds it hard. | | „„ 
Di le „ IP ROBOLILCAL, of or pertaining to Py- 
PYRAMIDOID' (of puzajig and £3», roboli, or the art of making fire-balls, 
Gr. form) is what is ſometimes called a para- bombs, &c. | | 
bolick ſpindle, and is a ſolid figure formed by PYROB'OLIST, a maker of fire-ballg, 
the revolution of a patabola round its baſe or | Ho. 7 | | 
_ greateſt ordinate.  PYROP'OLY (of ve, fire, and aA, 
PYRAMIDOG'RAPHER (of wupapi; Gr. to throw) the art of gunnery. | 
and yeaptiv;, Gr.) a deſcriber of Pyramids. i PYROETS (with Horſemen) are motions 
PY'/RAMIDS (of Egypt) one of the ſeven either of one piſt or tread, or of two piſts or 
wonders of the world, are huge piles of build- | treads. 5 „ 
ing, within three leagues of Grand Cairo. PYROETS,, of one tread, or what the 
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5 There are three principal ones, different in French call de la tete a la queue, are entire and 

xt | dimenſions ; of which two are ſhut up, and | very narrow turns made by a horſe upon one 

f the third is open. This is 520 feet high, and | tread, and almoſt at one time, ſo that his 

1 | 682 feet ſquare; it has 208 ſtone ſteps, each head 18 placed where his tail was, without 0 
. ſtone about three feet thick, and thirty feet | putting out his haunches, ; | 9 
long. At one of the angles is a little ſquare PYROETS, of two piſts, are turns of 8} 
"I room, and at the top a very fine platform-of | two treads upon a ſmall compaſs of ground, 19 
og twelve great ſquare ſtones, that are almoſt ſe- | almoſt of the length of the horſe, | pi 
The venteen feet ſquare, from which the ſtrongeſt | PY'ROLA (Hany) the herb winter- i! 
8 man is not able to throw a ſtone clear of the green, TL. | | 85 f * 
10 y Pyramid, There are ſixteen ſteps to the door, | PYROMANCY ( wupopeayrein, of rug, | 
150 The entrance is ſquare and even all along. fire, and r, divination, Gr.) a divina- 

2 This walk leads to two more, at the end of | tion by the fire of the ſacrifice. The good 


one of them is a hall, where is an empty | ſigns were theſe: if the flames immediately 
tomb of one ſtone, of Porphyry, made, as | took hold of and conſumed the victims; if 
ſome ſay, for that Pharaoh which purſued the | the flames were bright and pure, without 
| Tiraelites into the Red-Sea. At the end cf | noiſe or ſmoak ; it the ſparks tended up- 
the other walk or alley, there is a hole made, | wards in form of a Pyramid, and the fire 
_ a5 is probable, to let the bodies down to the | went not out, till all was reduc'd to athes, 


ding caverns below. The two Pyramids which | The contrary figns were, when the fire was 
: my are lock'd, are much after the ſame | form. ki::dled with difficulty; when the flame was. 
gon, At ſome ſteps of the open Pyramid, is an idol, divided when it did not immediately ſpread 
=_ | which Pliny calls Sphinx, but the Arabs call itſeif over all the parts of the victim, but 
it Abin el baboun, being a buſtal of one ſtone, creeping along conſumed them by little and 
s put cut out of a natural rock, repreſenting the little; when it aſcended not in a ſtrait line, 
na face of a woman of a prodigious bigneſs. It is | but whirled round, turned ſideways or down» 
a7 26 feet high, and 15 from the ear to the chin, wards, and was extinguiſhed by wind, ſhow » 
aff On the top of the head there is an hole, | ers, or any other unlucky accident; when it 
| - 05 through which a man might paſs, that reaches | crackled more than ordinary, was black, caſt- 
down to the breaſt, and ending their. Accord- | ing forth ſmoak or ſparks. All theſe, and 
e the ing to Pliny, the Jargeſt of theſe Pyramids ſuch like omens, ſignified (with them) the 

after was 20 years in building, tho' 366000 men diſpleaſure of the gods. 5 
the were all that while employed about it, | PYRO'PUS (Tv:27%;, of udp, fire, and a, 


the 
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n 
the face, Gr.) a carbuncle of a fiery red- 
neſs, a ruby; alſo one that has a carbun- 
cled face. | 
'PY'ROSIS (of vbę, Gr.) a burning red- 


-neſs in the face. 


PYROTECH!'NIAN 2 a maker of 
PYROTECHNTCIAN S fire - works, 
one ſkilled in pyrotechny. 


Military PY'ROTECHNY (mTupereyvia, | 


Gr.) is the doctrine of artificial fire-works 
and fire - arms, teaching the ſtructure and 
uſe both of thoſe uſed in war, for the attack - 
ing of fortifications, &c. as Cannons, Bombs, 
Granades, Gunpowder, Wildfire, &c. and 
thoſe made for diverſion, as Serpents, Rockets, 


Ec. 


Cbymical PYROTECHNY, is the art of 
managing and applying fire in Diſtillations, 
Calcinations, Sublimations, &c. 

Metallick PYROTECHNY, the art of 
fuſing, refining, and preparing metals. 

PYROTECH'NICK of or pertaining 

 PYROTECHNICAL S to pyrotechny. 
PVYROT ICS (Tvegorizxa, Gr.) cauſticks, 
medicines, which being apply'd to the body, 
grow violently hot, and cauſe redneſs or bliſ- 


ters in the ſkin, or that cloſe up and bring 
wounds to a cruſt or ſcab, 2885 


PYR'RHA, the wife of Deucalion. See 


Deucalion. „ 
PVRIRHICK Dance, ſome refer the ori- 


ginal of it to Minerva, who led up the dance 
in her armour, after the conqueſt of the Tn: 


others refer it to the Corybantes, Jupiters 


guard in his cradle, who leaped up and down, 


- claſhing their weapons to hinder old Saturn 


from hearing the cries of his infant ſon. 


Pliny attributes the invention to Pyrrhus, the 
ſon of Achilles, who inftituted ſuch a com- 
_ pany of dancers at the funeral of his father. 
The manner of the performance ſeems to 


have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning of 


the body, and ſhifting every part, as if it was 
done to avoid the ſtroke of the enemy. Ju- 


lius Scaliger tells of himſelf, that while he 
was a youth, he often danced the Pyrrhick be- 
fore the emperor Maximilian, to the amaze- 
ment of all Germany, And that the emperor 
was ſo ſurprized at his warlike activity, that 
he cried out, this - boy was either born in a 


coat of mail, inſtead of a ſkin, or elſe has 
been rocked in one inftead of a cradle. | 
 __ PYR'/RHO, the Greek philoſopher, the 
firſt founder of the Scepticks, who taught that 
there was no certainty of any thing. 

PYRRHO'NIANS, a ſect of ancient phi- | 


loſophers, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, 
that they profeſſed to doubt of every thing, 
maintaining that men only judged of truth or 
falſehood by appearances. The preſent Pyr- 
rhonians or Scepticks are ſuch, who from the 
great number of things that are dark and ob- 
tcure, and from the averſion they bear to po- 
pular credulity, maintain that there is no- 


thing certain in the world, 


e e 
PYRRHOPOE'CILOS (uU 
Or.) a kind of marble wich 85 ſpots, of 
which the Egyptians made pillars, which they 
dedicated to the ſun. | 
PYTHAG/ORAS (in Painting) is drawn 


of gold, | 

PYTHAGOREF/AN Syſtem, ſo called, on 
account of its being maintained by Pythagoras, 
is a ſyſtem in which the ſun is ſuppoſed to 
reſt in the center of our ſyſtem of planets, 
and in which the earth is carried round him 
annually, in a tract or path between Venus 
and Mars, It is the moſt ancient of any, and 
the ſame with the Copernican, 


| propoſition of the firft book of Euclid. 


reans. 7 
PY!THIA (Hula, Gr.) the prieſteſs who 
delivered the oracles of Apollo at Delpbos. Be- 
fore ſhe aſcended the Tripos, ſhe uſed ro waſh 
herſelf in the fountain Caſtalia, and fitting 
down on the Tripos, ſhook the laurel-tree that 
grew by it, and ſometimes eat its leaves. She 
was alſo crowned with laurel, that being 
thought to conduce to inſpiration. Being 
placed upon the Tripos, ſhe received the di- 
vine afflatus in her belly, and began immedi- 
ately to ſwell and foam at the mouth, tearing 
her hair, cutting herfleſh, and in all her other 
behaviour appears like one phrenetick and diſ- 


| maljgnant; but if it was in a kind and gen- 
tle humour, her rage was not ſo violent, 
PYTHIA, the Pythian games celebrated 
in Greece, in honour of Apollo; allo the 
prieſteſs of Apollo. ET: 5 
PY!THON (i, of wude, Gr. to pu- 
trify, becauſe ingendeied of the putrefaction 


of the earth after the flood, or of (TD) Heb. 
an aſp) a ſerpent prodigiouſly large, whereby 


and Diana, the firit of which, viz, Apollo, 
killed that ſerpent, and in memory of that 
victory appointed the Pythian Games, | 

The ſerpent Python being ſlain by Apollo, is 
thus interpreted. By Python is underſtood 
the ruins of waters and bogs, which cover the 
earth, and ſeems to run over it; but Apollo 
(i. e. the ſun) diſperſing the vapours in the air, 
| by his arrows (i. e. his beams) flew this ſer- 
pent. Others interpret it, that Apollo being 
the god of wiſdom, does, by good prepared 
medicines, deſtroy all poiſonous diſeaſes in the 
body of man, which diſeaſes are repreſented by 
the infectious ſerpent Fytbon. 


| q Roman; 2 g, Italick ; Q If 
Engliſh; c p, Sax.; are the 16th 


letter of the alphabet; but the Greets, He- 
POE | brews 


clad in white garments, adorned with a crown 


PYTHAGOREAN Theorem, is the 47th 


PYTHAGO'REANISM (of Pythagoras) 
the doctrine or principles of the Pythago- 


tracted, eſpecially if the ſpirit was ſullen and 


Juno perſecuted Latona, when big with Apel 


gooſe 
zs oft. 
bettet 


Wild 


tend tc 
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mon ſe 
= 


who p 
Publick 
"At 4 
made ii. 
publiſh 


cCures a 


QUz 
Noiſe as 


. 


louineſt 


brews and Aſtatichs, have not this letter, and | pery, it was a cuſtomary thing for lo ts 
the Saxons, &c. expreſs it by ca, This Ict- | vifit their mother church on Mid-Lene funde, 
terg always hath its vowel following it, | to meke their cferings at the high altar. 
It is a mute letter, an has much the ſame | And the like ſuperſtiticus devotio: was per- 
ſound as gr, ad may ſerve intend of it, as the formed in the Vhitſund week, But theſe 
Latins frequently change {4 iniv c, ws wir, | proceſſions and cblatizns, bein: commuted for 
* bocutus, &c. | | a payment called Pentecoſia!; or Whitſund 
among the Ancients) a numeral letter | farthings, were changed into a cuſtomary 
ſtanding for 502. payment, and called Qnadrec://imals, _ 
Q with a daſh ſtood for 500050, | QUA'DRAN (in Poetry) a Ranza or fave 
PT D. fla. ds for quaſi ditur,, L. i, e. as | config of four verſes. wala 
it were ſaid. „ QUA'URANT (guadrans, L.) a mathe- 
| „ F. (in Mathemat.) ſtands for gd Hatica inſtrument of great uſe in Aſtron:my, | 
erat faciendum, L. i. e. which was to be | Navigation, &c. that is triangular, and con- 


| | pic, Mr . tains juſt the fourth part of a (ircle, contain- 
QQ V. ſtands for quantum vis, L. i. e. as | ing 00 degrees; and oftentimes the ſpace con- 
| . tained between a quadrantal arch and two 


To MACK (auachen, Dutch, to cry as 5 Radii perpendicular one to another in the 


gooſe.) 1. To cry like a duck, This word | center of a circle, is called a quadrant. 
: is often written quake, to repreſent the ſound | | QU A. 
£ better. En ones : if 4 * DRANTS 
K Wild. ducks guack where graſshoppers did ſing. ſe: are vari- 
: | | : 2 King, x ouſly con- 
2. To chatter boaſtingly; to brag loudly ; to 27 and 
talk oftentatiouſly, | 85 ly radar 
Believe mechaxick virtuoſi 3 1 
Can raiſ: them mountains in Potoſi, various u- 
Seek out for plants with ſignatures, ſes; but 
To quack of uniyerſal cures, | | this they 
| 98958 Hudibras, P. 111. have all in 
Ack. 1. A boaſtful pretender to arts common, 
which he does not underſtand, | == that they 


The change, ſchools and pulpits are full of 


| conſiſt of a quarter of a circle, whoſe limb 
_ quacks, jugglers and plagiaries. L Eſrange, k x 


is divided into go degrees, and have either a 


Some gquacks in the art of teaching, pre- line and plummet ſuſpended from the center; 
tend to make young gentlemen maſters of the ,. „ a label with ſights. 5 


languages, before they can be maſters of com- UADRANT . L. 1 fourth ; 

mon ſenſe. | Fe:el on on the Claſſichs. Wo — (7 x ) e h 

2. A vain boaſtful pretender to phyſick; ene A QUADRAN'!TAL Triangle (with Geo- 
who proclaims his own medical abilities in ::etr.) a ſpherical triangle like a die, having 


publick places. . | | 2 quadrant for one of its ſides, and one right 
At the ſufſt appearance that a French quack K a | x | 8 


made in Paris, a little boy wal ked before him, | VADRAT (in Aſrology) an aſpect of the 
publiſhing, with a ſh.i1] voice, „ My father W bodies, wherein they are diſtant 


cures all ſorts of diſterypers ;** To which the] from each other a quadrant or 90 degrees, 


doctor added in a grave manner; „ the child | the ſame os quartile, 


„ 18 lays true. „ n. UA D RATE (guadratum, L.) a fou 
00d ACK ING (of guacker, Du.) making a . ee a AL pong by . ) ” | 
the | Doiſe as ducks do. FEE | Simple QUADRAT'ICES (with Matbem.) 
polo UACK. See Quacłſal ver. are ſuch where the ſquare of the unknown 
air, _ QUACK ERY (of uack, Teut.) frivo- root is equal to the abſolute number given. 
ſer- louineſs, _ 1 Affected QUADRATICEKS (wich Matbe. 
eing QUACK'ISM (of quack, Tevt,) trifling, | mar.) are ſuch as have ſome intermediate 
ared the practiſe of quackery. | power of che unknown number, between the 
the ADRA, any ſquare frame or border | bigheſt power of the unknown number, and 
d by in building, encompaſſing a baſs relievo, pan- | the abſolute number given. 1 ey 


nel-painting, or other work.  QUADRATO Nuarratum, is the fourth 

— QUADRAGES/IMA Dominica (q. d. the | power of numbers ; ©» the produc: of the 

Aoth day after Eaſter) the ſunday immedi- | cube mwltiplied by the root. | 
ately preceding Lent. | 


| | QUADRATO-C#us, the fifth power of 
0 UADRAGES'/IMA, the fortieth, L. numbers. | 73 
Gih QUADRAGESUMAL (quadrageſſimalis, | QUADRATO-QUADRATO abus, the 
He- L.) of Or pertaining to Lent, ſeventh power, ö = 


” QUADRAGESIMALS, in times of po- | . 
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—_ gures (in Geometry) are thoſe 
. whoſe ſides are four right lines, 
** and thoſe making four angles, 


gram, a Trapezium, Rectangle, Square, Rhom- 


| For the performance of carrouſels, juſts, tour- 


vertiſements of gallantry. 


—— . — ad 


"QUADRA'TRIX (in Geometry) a mecha- 
- Hical line, by means whereof right lines may | 
be found equal to the circumference of a 
- circle or other curve, and the ſeveral parts 
of it, | 
 QUA'DRATURE (guadratura, L.) the 
making a thing ſquare, or the finding a ſquare 
equal to the area of any figure given. 
QUADRATURE of Curves (in the higher 
Geometry) is the meaſuring of their area, or 
the finding a rectilinear ſpace, equal to a 
"curvilinear fpace. | F 
 QUADRELS (in Arcbitecture) a kind of 
- artificial ſtones, ſo called from their form, 
they being ſquare, made of chalky, whitiſh 
and "pliable earth, and dry'd in the ſhade. 
They were two years in drying, and were 
much uſed by ancient Italian architects. 
QUADREN'NIAL (of uadriennis, L.) 
of the ſpace of four years. „ it, 
\ © QUADRICAP'SULAR (in Botan. Writ.) 
having a ſced pod divided inte four partitions, 
as Stramonium, thorny-apple, L. 
5 QU A'DRIFID (quadrifidus, L.) a term 
- uſed by Botaniſts, of leaves divided or notch- 
ed into five parts. 5 + 
— — QUADRILAT!/ERAL Fi- 


. 


1 and they are either a Parallelo- 
© bus or Rhombcides, as in the figure. | 
©  QUADRILAT'ERALNESS ( guadrila- 
terus, L. and neſs) the property of having four 
| fades, right-lines, forming as many angles. 
QUADRIL'LA, a ſmall troop or company 
of caviliers, pompouſly dreſſed, and mounted 


naments, running at the ring, and other di- 
:  QUADRIPHYL'/LOUS' (of guatuor, L. 


and quay, Gr. a leaf} plants whoſe flowers 
have leaves or petals. _ 


- QUA/DRIVALVES (in Berany ) thoſe 


ſeed pods open in four valves or partitions. 
QUADRU'PEDOUS ( guadrupedus, L.) 
- Four-footed,. | | | 


QUADRUPLATO/RES (in the court of | 
_ © "Excbequer) promoters, thoſe that in popular 
and penal actions are delators, having thereby 


part of the profit aſſigned by the law. 


- *- QUADRU'PLED ( guadruplicatus, L.) 


made four- fold, | 
QUA/RE 2 is where any point of law or 
QUZERIE5 matter in debate is doubted ; 

as not having ſufficient authority to main- 
tain it. | 
' _QU.ZESTIONA'RII (anc. Law Brooks) 
thoſe perſons who went about with indul- 


.  gences from door to door, aſking charity ei- 


ther for themſelves or others. | 
©.” QUAIL' ( Hieroglypbically ) was by the 
Ex yptians uſed to reſemble impiety, becauſe 


7 


| furiouſly, and torments itſelf, as if it were 


offended, when the creſcent of the moon 
firſt appears. | 
QUAIN T!NESS (incert. Etym.) oddneſs, 
ſtrangeneſs; alſo accompliſhedneſs, 
QUAK'ER (prob. cpace he, Sax.) ons 
who quakes or ſhivers, a profeſſor of qua- 
keriſm. 3 | 

QUAK/ERS (a ſe& fo denominated from 
thoſe quaking motions and geſtures, they 
appeared in at their meetings or aſſemblies for 
devotion) they appeared in England about the 
year 1650 ; ſome of their particular tenets 
are, | | | 
I, That they are required by the holy ſpirit 
to uſe Thee and Thou, or the plain language, 
2. That quivering and quaking are now 
ſometimes uſed by the power of God, and 
Juſtify theſe extravagant motions from the 
{cripture, N 5 | 
3. They believe new revelations ſtill to be 
continued, and that their miniſters may thus 
ve enligthened up to the degree of propheſy 
r 

4+ They own a diſtinction in the Godhead, 
an eſſential quality between Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt; but except againſt the word 
perſon, as too groſs to expreſs it. 

5. They believe extraordinary commiſſion 
or ſpecial manifeſtations of God to his chil. 
dren, in the higheſt degree of immediate 
revelations, | N 
6. And from hence they infer, that by 
virtue of this privilege, their miniſters re- 
ceive the goſpel in the ſame manner as Paul 
did, not of Man, but by the Revelation of 

Feſus Chrifl, . | 


fallible arg not in the ſpirit, and by conſe- 
quence no miniſters, and that every true 
| member of the true church has certainty and 
infallibility of judgment, and knows the in- 
fallibility of the truth he profeſſes; yet they 
do not lodge this infallibility in any private 
perſon, nor in their whole church; but that 
this infallible ſpirit, privately or particularly 
works in the hearts of men; and that thoſs 
who improve their talent, have the ſame 
rule of the holy ſpirtt to read and underſtand 
the ſcriptures, that the apoſtles and prophets 
had when they wrote. : 
8, They deny that the holy ſcriptures an 
the only object (i. e. rule) of faith, or that 
the letter of the ſcriptures (or written word) 
is the word of. the ſpirit, 8 

9. They aſſert, that the light within is the 
rule for every perſon to walk by, and that 
God ſpeaks to men now in the ſame immedi- 
ate manner, as he did to the holy apoſtles and 
prophets. | | f 

10. They affirm, that the lives of the ſaints 
are not at all ſinful, and that it is the doc- 
trine of devils to preach that men ſhall hav? 
fin, and be in a warfare as long as they are on 


| 


it s zelated of this bird, that it chatters 


| earth, 
: 110 


7. They ſay, that thoſe who are not in- | 
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7 13. They acknowledge that the civil ma- 


vice. 


| mine the guality of that which is done by 


QU 


11. Quakers adminiſter neither baptiſm 
nor the Lord's ſupper, and diſown the infti- 
tution of both ſacraments. | * 

12. They likewiſe hold ſwearing unlawful. 


giſtrate is ordained of God to puniſh with the 
ſword ; but ſay that it is not lawful for any of 
their party to make uſe of it. 

14. They declare againſt paying of tithes, 
ealling it an Antichriſtian yoke of bondage, 

QUAK''ING (cpacian, Sax.) ſhaking, ſhi- 
yering for cold, &c. trembling, 

QUALIFICA'TOR (in the Canon Lao) a 
divine appointed to qualify or declare the qua- 
ty of a propoſition, brought before an eccle- 
ſiaſtical tribunal 3 chiefly before the inqui- 
ſition in Spain, &c. 

QUALIFICATORS (in the inquiſition in 
Spain) certain eccleſiaſticks, who when a per - 
ſon is try'd for hereſy in that court, and the 
queſtion ariſes concerning the quality of a 
propoſition, maintained by Hereticks, or thoſe 


ſuſpected of Hereſy are to pronounce ; ahbe 


ther it is dogonrigbt Hereſy, or has not a tinc- 
ture of it ? whether it is erroneous or ſounds ill, 
and is offenſive to pious diſpsſitions ? whether 
it is raſh, ſcandalous or ſabiſmatica!! or laſtly, 


whether it is ſeditious, blaſphemous, or dange- 


rous 9 | 
They are likewiſe judges of the priſoner's 


defence, whether their anſwers to the matters 


objected are ſufficient and reaſonable, or abſurd 
end wide of the point?:: 
They are likewſe conſulted by the Ingui- 


tors, when they are debating about the ap- 


prehending of any perſon that has been in- 


formed againſt, and here they are obliged to 


deliver their opinion in their own hand writ- 
ing, to be inſerted into the proceſs, as being 
the ground and warrant upon which their 
trial proceeds; but the Inguifitors are not 
obliged to follow their opinion, it not being 
concluſive in the court, but only taken as ad- 


QALITY (qgualitas, L. qualite, F.) 1. 
Nature relatively con ſidered. l 


Other creatures have not judgment to exa- 


them, and therefore in that they do, they 
neither can accuſe nor approve themſelves. 
| | Hooker, 
Since the event of an action uſually follows 


the nature or quality of it, and the guality | 


follows the rule direCting it, it concerns a 
man, in the framing of his actions, not to 
be deceived in the rule. South, 

The power to produce any idea in our mind, 
I cafl quality of the ſubject, wherein that 
„„ TEST a 
2. Property, accident. | 

No ſenſible qualities, as light and colour, 
heat and ſound, can be ſufficient in the bo- 
dies themſelves abſolutely conſidered, without 
a relation to our eyes and ears, and other or- 


, QU. 


effects of our ſenſation, which ariſe from the 
different motions upon our nerves from ob- 
jets without, according to their various modi- 
fication and poſition, Bentley. | , 
UALUTY (among Logicians) is the third 
of the categories, of which, according to 
Ariſtotle's diviſions, there are four ſorts; - 
| the firſt of which comprehends Habitude : 
which ſee. The ſecond comprehends natura! 
Poxwers : which ſee. The third comprehends 
ſenſible Qualities: which ſee. The ſourth 
comprehends Form and Figure: which ſee. 
QUALITY (in Phy/icks) the affection of a 
thing whence it is denominated ſuch ; or that 
which cauſes a thing to affect our ſenſes in 
this or that manner, and gives it this or that 
denomination. | 7 : ; 
Primary ſenjible QUALITIES, are ſuch as 
are found in all bodies, or which agree to all 
matter, conſidered as matter, ſuch are Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Motion, Reſt, Solidity, Im- 
penctrability and Number, WE 5 
HSecondaty ſenſible QUALITIES, are ſuch 
as reſult from a compoſition or mixture of the 
elements; as Light, Heat, Cold, Colour, Sound, 
 Tafte, Smell, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Fluidity, 
Firmneſs, Roughneſs, Smoothneſs, Tranſparen= 
cy and Opacouſneſs, | 95 | 
Spiritual QUALITIES, are the qualities 
of the ſoul, or thoſe affections of the mind, 
as it is in this or that habitude or diſpoſition; 
as Knowlege, Opinion, Certainty, Doubting, 
&c. all moral virtues and vices. _ RT, 
_ Corporea! QUALITIES, according to the 
Peripateticks, are things diſtinct from the bo- 
dies themſelves; and are ſuperadded to them, 
or flow from their ſubſtantial forms. But 
the modern philoſophers explode this notion 
| of qualities diſtin from the body, and ſay 
they are no other than the aftections of the 
bodies themſelves, as Figure, Magnitude, . 
Motion, & c. of the parts whereof they con- 


6 


QUALITY (in Metaphyſicts) is an acei- 


dent which influences its ſubje& after the 


manner of an eſſential form. 2 
Active QUALITIES (with Philoaſophers) 
ſuch as by virtue whereof operations are actu- 
ally produced on other bodies, duly diſpoſed 
in reſpect thereunto; as the Heat of Fire, 
the Moiſture of Water, i UH. 
Paſſive QUALITIES (in Phyficks) thoſe 
whereby bodics are diſpoſed to receive the 
action of others; as Inflammability in Oil, & c. 
Real QUALITIES (in Phyſichs) are thoſe 

| which remain in the ſubje&, and only act on 
bodies adjacent to them; as Fire in a piece 
of iron not ignited, &c. _ | | 
Intentional QUALITIES (in Pbyſicks) are 
ſuch as iſſue from the ſubject and operate a 

a diſtance ; as Light from the Sun, | 
Q ALM/ISHNESS (of cpealmeiyc and 
neype, Sax.) a being ſubject to be troubled 
with fainting fits; alſo ſerupulouſneſs of con- 


Saus of ſenſe; theſe gualitics are only the | 


FS 


ſcience, 
PDA QUAN'= 


mad * * 
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QUAN'TITY (quantitas, of quantus, L. | 


how great) ſignifies whatſoever is capable of 
any fort of eſtimation or menſuration, and 
which, being compared with another thing of 
the ſame nature, may be ſaid to be greater or 
Jeſs, equa! or unequal to it, 

Continual QUANTITY (in Merapby.) is a 
quantity whoſe parts are joined together by a 
common term, 
which a materia! ſubſtance is intended. The 
ſpecies of continued Quantity, are a Line, a 
Superficies, and a B dy. For quantity is ex- 
tended, either into Length only, and then it 
is called a Line, tho? not a material one, but 


ſuch as the mind can frame by idea; or elſe 


it is extended into length and breadth, and 
that is called a Superficzes ; or elſe into length, 
breadth and depth, and that makes a ma- 


thematical Body, which is not to be under- 


ſtood as if ic were a corporeal ſubſtance. 
Divided QUANTITY (in Metaphy.) is a 


quantity, the parts of which are not linked 


together by a common term, but are divided, 


as number, that may be defined a multitude 
of units, 


Moral QUANTTTY, is that which de- 


pends on the manners of men, and the free 


determination of their wills; as the Prices 


and Value of Tbings; Degrees of Dignity, 
Gerd and Evil, Rewards and Puniſhments, &C. 
Phyſical QUANTITY (in Phy.) is that 


which nature furniſhes us within matter and 


its extenſions, or in the powers and forces of 


natural bodies; as Gravity, Motion, Light 
Heat, Cold, Rarity and Denſit y. 
Notioral QUANTITY, is that which 


ariſes from the operation of the underſtanding 
_ enly, ſach as the largeneſs, and narrowneſs 
of the capacity of the mind and its concep- 


— 12 . 
Poftive QUANTITIES (in Algebra) are 
thoſe which are greater than nothing, and 


which have the fign + perfixed. 


Negative QUANTITIES (in Algebra) are | 
| ſuch as are leſs than nothing, and have this 


fign'— perfixed. 3 | | 

_ - QUARANTAIN' 7 lat the Republick of 
QUARANTINE 5 Venice a cuſtom ob- 
ſerved, by virtue of which all merchants or 


others, who come from the Levant, are ob- 
liged to remain 40 days in the houſe of St. 
Lazarus, before they are admitted into the 
city ; except the paſſengers bring letters of 


health, which if they do, then often the 
time is ſhortened. 3 

But if they do not bring theſe teſtimonials, 
or if the plague happens to be in the place 
from whence the ſhip came, then the whole 


ſhip's crew, as well as paſſengers, are obliged 
to ſtay the full time, in the houſe of health, 


to be purified, tho“ not one ſi n gle perſon of 
them be ſick, and likewiſe all the cargo 


which they think capable of being infected 


from the air, Sc. 


And if any of che Rearantineers fall lick 


Quantity is an accident, by 
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of any diſtemper, during the 40 days, the 
time is doubled. To | 

This houſe is built in the water, and ſur» 
rounded with a wall, in which there are ſeve- 
ral apartments, and ſome are ſhut up and re. 
trained in their converſation, and thoſe whoſe 
time is nearly finiſhed are not permitted to 
talk with thoſe that are juſt come in, 

And if any perſon deſires to ſee a friend 
who is ſhut up in this Lazare:!z9, he muſt 
ſtand at ſome diſtance, and if any viſitor 
touch a perſon performing Quarantine he muſt 
Le confined, and Ray as long as the directors 


from the city; and eve:y perſon may have 
his food dreſied as he pleaſes. 2 
Eiland and all other nations, oblige thoſe 
who come from ine ed places to perform 
Quarentine with their ſhips, Sc. a longer or 
ſhorter time, as may be judged moſt ſafe. 
QUARDECU'E, the 4th part of a French 
crown, containing 16 ſols, F. | 
QUARREL (querelle, F.) 1. A brawl, 


teſt. FR, 

As if earth too narrow were for fate, 
On open ſeas their quarrels they debate; 

In hollow wood they floating armies bear, 


„ near. 8 
3. A cauſe of debate. 


To QUARREL (quereller, F.) 1. To de- 
bate, to ſcuffle, to ſquabble. 
Beaſts called ſociable ↄuarrel in hunger and 
luſt; and the bull and ram appear then as 
| much in fury and war, as the lion and the 


2. To fall into variance.  _ 
Our diſcontented counties do revolt. 
Our people quarrel with obedience. 


3. To find fault, to pick objections. 

They find out miſcarriages wherever they 
are, and forge them often where they are not; 
they guarre! firſt with the officers, and then 
with the prince and ſtate. Temple, _ 
QUAR'RELSOME (guerelleux, F. and 
Yom, ax.) apt to quarrel, © 
© QUAR'/RELSOMNESS (bumeur querei- 
leux, F. om and ney ye, Sax.) quarrelſome 
humour, | 


value about three halſ-pence Eng/:/þ money. 
| QUART (in Fencing) the fourth. is 
ART ER (of guarta pars, L. puarlier, 
F.) a fourth part of any thing, as of an hun- 
dred weight twenty eight pound, of a chal- 
dron eight buſhels. | 


WP ART ER. ound (in Carpentry) any 


; | | moulding, 


ſhall pleaſe to appoint, to be thoroughly purged, 
All manner of proviſions are brought hither 


a petiy fight, a ſcuffle: 2. a diſpute, a con- 


And forc'd impriſon'd winds to bring them 
| 8 85 Dryden. 


I could not die any where ſo contented as in 
the king's company; his cauſe being juſt, and 
his quarrel honourable. Shakeſ. Hen. V 


bear. Jemple's Miſcellanies. Ry - 


Sbaleſ. K. Fobn, 


QUAR/RIL, a piece of Spaniſh coin, in 


Up 
tition: 
numb 
they a 
the a 
ther b 
riages 


. Wn TI 
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AR TERAGE (quartier, F.) money 
paid quarterly, — 5 
| QU A RTER-CAST (with Horſemen) a 
| Horſe is ſaid to caſt his quarter, when, for any 


dy) is when a ſhield is divided 


EE" 7 2 
7 e * 
e 


| monlding, whoſe contour is a circle, or ap- 


proaching to a circle. 
To QUARTER (ecarte.er, F.) to cut or 


divide into quarters. 


To QUARTER Soldiers (tre en quartier, 
F.) to lodge, or ſend to lodgings, 

QUARTER (in a Camp) in general is the 
ground on which a body of troops encamps 
alſo the troops encamped. 

To beat up an enemy's QUARTERS, is to 
drive them from the ground or encampment. 

QUARTER of an Aſſembly, is the place 
where troops meet to march in a body, and 


is the ſame as Rendezwors. 


QUARTER intrencbed, is a place fortified 
with a ditch and parapet, to ſecure a body of 


troops. EY el 
CARTER (in Military agarrs) is the 


ſparing the life, and giving good treatment to 
a conquered enemy, _ 

QUARTER (of a City) a canton or divi- 
fion of it; when it c-nfifts in ſeveral iſles, 
Sc. and is ſeparated from ſome other quarter 
by a river, a great ſtreet, or other boundary. 

To work from QUAR TER 7 QUARTER 


(in Riding Academies) is to ride a horſe three 
times an end upon the firſt of the four lines 
of a ſquare, and then changing hands to ride 
bim three times upon the ſecond, and ſo to 


do upon the third and fourth, 


 _ QUARTER-W#keeling (in Milit. Af.) is 


the turning the front of a body of men round 
where the flank was. 


diſorder in the coffin, there is a neceſſity to 
cut one of the quarters of the hoof. 


_ QUARITERING (in Carpentry) Genifies | 
the putting in of Quarters; and ſometimes 


*tis uſed for the quarters themſelves. 


Counter QUARTERING (in Herald.) is 
when the quarters of a coat are quartered 


over again, or ſubdivided each into four. 


 QUARTERINGS (in Heraldry) are par- 
titions of an eſcutcheon, according to the 
number of coats that ale to be on it; or 


they are the ſeveral divifions made in it, when 
the arms of ſeveral families are born altoge- 
ther by one, either on account of intermar- 
riages or otherwiſe. 


 QUARTERIZA'TION, part of the pu- 
niſhment of a traitor, by dividing his body 


into four parts beſides the head, which quar- 
ters are frequently ſet upon poles over the 
gates of the city. BE 

. QUAR'TERLY (in Heral- 


into four equal parts, in the 
form of a croſs. 88. 
_- QUAR'TERN ({quarta pars, 

L.) the fcurth part of an integer, either in 
weight or meaſure. 

QUARTERS (in Archize&ure) all thoſe 
flight upright pieces, between the punchiong 


1 QU | 


and poſt, which ſerve to lath upon. They 


are of two ſorts, Angle and double, Single 


| 


Quarters are ſawn ſtuff, two inches thick 
and ſour inches broad, The double Quarters 
are ſawn to four inches ſquare. | 
QVARTERS (of the Heavens (with 
Aſtron.) are the four principal points, viz. 
Eaft, Weſt, North and South. _ 
UARTERS (with Aſtrol.) are certain 
interſections in the ſphere, both in the world 
and the zodiack, to two of which they give 
the names of Oriental and Maſculine, and to 


| the other two Oceidental and Feminine, | 


QUARTERS of the moon (Aftron.) the 
moon is ſaid zo be in the firſt Quarter when the 
is a quarter of the zodiack, or three figns 
diſtant from the ſun, turning to us juſt half 
her enlightened body; but when the moon 
comes to be diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, 


| a:d ſhews us her whole enlightened face, ſhe 


is ſaid to be in the full: And when ſhe pro- 


ceeds towards her conjunction, and ſheu a 


ſhoulders and fore-legs. 


more than half her enlightened face, ſhe is 
ſaid to be in the third or lafs Quarter. | 
Fore-QUARTERS (of a Horſe) are the 
Hind-QUARTERS (of a Horſe) are the 
hips and legs behind. | ARES | 
— QUARTERS (of a Horſe's Foot] are the 
ſides of the coffin comprehended between the 
toe and the heel on one fide and t'other of the 
foot. | 5 


Inner QUARTERS (of a Horſe's Foot) are 


q 


thoſe oppoſite to one another, facing from one 
t90t to the ther hl is = 
Falſe QUARTERS (with Horſemen) are a 
cleſt of the horn quarters, extending from the 
cornet to the ſhoe, which voids blood, and 


| cauſes much pain, and makes a horſe lame. | 
QUASI Contract (in Civil Law) an act 


which has not the ſtrict form of a contract 
but yet has the force of it, L. 
QUASI Crime (in Civil Law) the action of a 
perſon who does damage or evil involuntarily- 
* A'TREFOILS (in Heraldry) four leaved 
graſs. | | | 
QUATUORDE'CIMANS (guatuordecim, 
L. fourteen) a ſect of Chriſtians in the 2d 
century, who were for celebrating the feaſt of 
Eaſter on the 14th day of the moon, upon 
what day of the week ſoever it happened, as 
the Fervs did; this diſpute was at firſt among 
thoſe called Catholicks, but did not make 
any breach of charity : but afterwards in the 
year 196, pope Victor, in a council held at 
Rome, excommunicated thoſe that celebrated 
Ea ſter on any other day than ſunday: but 
Iræneneus, biſhop of Lyons, and others diſlik- 
ing this ſeverity, was occafion of warm diſ- 
putes about the matter, till it was termi- 
nated by the council of Nice in the year 335, 
as follows. 1 5 
I, That Eaſter ſhould not be celebrated 
till after the Vernal Equinox, | 
2. That the Yernal Equinox ſhould be fixt 
to the 2 1ſt of March, 3+ The. 
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3. That it ſhould be obſerved on that Sun- 
day, which immediately followed the 14th of 
the moon. | 


4. That if the 14th of the moon hap- 


pened to be on a Sunday, it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved on the next Sunday following, that 
Eaſter might not be celebrated by them on 
the ſame day that it was by the Jews, | 


To QUA'VER (prob. of guatere, L. to 


ſhake) to ſhake qr trill a note, to run a divi- 
Bon with the voice. 

© QUEA'SINESS (prob. of guerſchen, Teut. 
to offend, and nerre, Sax.) fickiſhneſs at the 
Romach, propenſeneſs to vomit. 

© QUEER'NESS, oddneſs, fantafticalneſs, 


Se. 


. QUEINT 7 (iacert. Erymologia) odd, un- 


QUAINT { common, humorous, as a ueint 
Expreſſion, erg, 
QUEINT'/NESS 
 QUAINTINESS S  mourouſneſs. 
_ To QUEME, as to queme a thing into 
one's hand, to put it in privately. 
© QUENCH'ABLE (of cpencan, Sax. and 
Babilis, L.) capable of being quenched, 
QUERE LA (0/d' Rec.) an action or ſuit at 


law preferred in any court of juftice, where 


the plaintiff was guerent or complainant, 
QUERENT (guerens, L.) complaining. 


 QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS (of guerimoni us, 


L.) a complaining humour. 
QUER'RY (ecayer, F.) a groom of a prince, 
or one converſant in the king's ſtables, and 
Having the charge of his horſes; alſo the ſta- 
ble of a prince. es | 


QUER'ULOUSNESS (of querulus, L.) a: 
1 lin order to be united to God, and to remain 


eomplaining diſpoſition. 8 | 
EST (ef guæſitus, L. ſought) an inqueſt 
or inquifition; an enquiry made upon oath 
of an impannelled jury. 4 


QUES/TIONABLENESS (of gueftion, F. 


_ of L. and eſs) doubtfulneſs, liableneſs to be 
Kalled in queſtion. 


QUES'TIONLESS (of queſtion, F. and leſs) | 


without doubt. 


QUESTIONS, propoſitions made or offered 


dy way of diſpute. 15 
_ QUEST-MEN (in the city of London) a 
certain number of pariſhioners choſen annual- 
Ivy, to go from houſe to houſe, and into the 
market, to weigh the weights, and meaſure 
the meaſures of the particular tradeſmen, by 
a ſtandard beam, weights and meaſures, to 
examine whether they were true and juſt, 
'QUE!/UE de hironde (in Fortification) i. e. 
a ſwallow's tail; a kind of outwork, the ſides 
of which open or ſpread towards the head 
of the campaign, and draws in towards the 
gorge. : e 
QUICK-S«& (of cpice and yedran, Sax. 
to plant) a ſort of thorn, ot which hedges are 
made. | 1 N ef 5 
QUICK'NESS (of cPic and ne y pe, Sax.) 
_ agility, nimbleneſs, brifæneſs. "AGE 4 


ö 


QUICK -S1/ver (of cyic and yi! gene, Sax.) | 


uncommonneſs, hu- 
| deity which had a temple without the city of 


2 4 VEE x 
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| a mineral or prodigy among metals, which is 


fluid like water, and tho” a very heavy body, 


yet eaſily flies away when ſet over the fire. 


Sax.) having a ſharp eye. 
QUICK“ Witted (of epic and pix, Sax.) 
having a ſharp wit. c 
QUID (prob. of cud, Sax. cud) a morſel 
or quantity of tobacco, to be held in the 
mouth or chewed, | 3 
| QUID pro quo, one good turn for another, 
trick for trick; a Reæuland for an Oliver, L. 


QUID'DITATIVE (of quidditas, L.) ef- 


ſentisl. | 
QUID/DITY (in Metaphyicis) ſignifies the 

ſame as Being, but infers a relation to our 

underftanding z for the very aſking what a 


thing is, implies, that it is an object of know- 


ledge. | | | 
QUTI'ES (among the Rozans) Refl, A 


Rome. | | 


QUIES'CENCE-{of gates and effentia, L.) 


| a Nate of reſt. 


QUIES/CENTS (guieſcentes literæ, L.) let. 


ters that do not move, or are not pronounced 
in reading, | | 


principles, e, of the Quletiſs. 

_ QUIE!TISTS (ſo denominated from quies, 
L. 2. e. quiet or reſt) a Chriſtian ſect in the 

16th century, followers of Michael Molinos, 
a Spaniſh prieſt, who endeavoured to propagate 


— 


| theſe opinions in Italy, the chief of which 


That men ought to annihilzte themſelves, 


afterwards in quietneſs of mind, without be- 


| ing concerned for any thing that might hap- 


| pen to the body. 25 
By this he inferred that no action was 


no part therein, ſo that theſæ principles led 


and ordered his books to be burnt. He him- 


and died in 1692. a 


the ſame way. | | | 
QUIETNESS (of guies, L. and neſs) a 
quiet ſtate, a being free from any perplexity, 
diſturbance or trouble. | 1 
QUIL'LETS: (prob. q. d. Quibblets, or 
little Quibbles) ſubtilties, quibbles, chicanery. 
QUIN'CUNX, five twelfths of any intire 
thing divided into twelve parts. 1 


N- 


QUICK -S:ghred (of e pie and ge yih de, 


QUIE!TISM (of ;zictur, L. quiet) the 


| either criminal or meritorious ; becauſe the 
| ſoul and its faculties being annihilated, had 


perſons to tranſgrefs all laws ſacred and civil. 
In the year 1687, the pope and inquiſitors 
declared this doctrine to be falſe and pernicious, 


ſelf recanted, and was efterwards impriſoned, 


It is thought that there are till in being 
many of this ſect in Italy, tho' they conceal 
their principles, and that the doctrine has 
1 crept over the Alps into France; the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray's book entitled, The maxim 
of the ſaints explained, having ſome tendency - 
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UINCUNX (with Aſtrol.) an aſpe& when | ly, the inferior paſſions and affections follows 
W are diſtant ſive ſigns. | ing, there ariſes a ſerenity and complacency 
* + + + QUINCUNX Order, an order | upon the whole ſoul, infinitely beyond the 
„of ranging trees, Sc. by five, as,| greateſt bodily pleaſures, the hight guintef . 
it were, as thus. ſence and elixir of worldly delights, 5 
Regular QUINDE'CAGON (of quingue, | ©  Soutb's Sermons. 
I.. five, dna, ten, and 9 Gr, a corner) | _ QUINTESSEN TIAL, conſiſting of quin- 
2 plane figure of fifteen ſides and angles, when teſſence. ; | 

they are all equal to one another, QUINTIL'IANS (fo called of Quintiliæ 
' QUINQUAN/NION (in ancient Cuſ- their propheteſs) an ancient Chriſtian ſect, 
' QUIN'QUEN'NIUM F roms) a reſpite of who admitted women to perform the ſacer- 
five years, which inſolvent debtors formerly dotal and epiſcopal functions, grounding their 10 
obtained by virtue of the king's letter, to | practice on that paſſage of St. Paul, that in Wil 
have time for the payment of their debts, | Chriſt there is no diſtinction of males and fe- 


QU INQUA'TRIA, feſtivals celebrated in males. | | _ 
honour of Minerva, ſo called, as ſome think, | QUINZIE'ME, a fifteenth, a certain tax, bl 
becauſe they laſted fave days; but others ſay, anciently ſo called, becauſe raiſed on the fif= 1 

becauſe they fell out five days after the ideas teeth part of mens lands and goods; alſo the 
of the month, the ſame as Panatbenea. On | fifteenth day after any feſtival, L. | 
the firſt of theſe days they offered ſacrifices; | QUIRINA'LIA, feaſts obſerved at Rome, 
on the ſecond, third and fourth, were ſhewn in honour of Quirinus, i, e. Romulus, on the 
the combats of gladiators, and on the fifth | twelfth of the calends of May, . 
a cavalcade was made thro? the city; they be- | QUIRK (with Architects) a piece of ground 
gan on the 13th of March, either ſquare or oblong, taken out of a cor- 
 QUIN/QUE, five, . Igner, or any place elſe of a ground-plat to 
_ QUINQU EFO'LIATED (of quingue, five, make a court yard, &c. | 3 
and Folium, a leaf, L.) a kind of digitated | QUODLIBETA'RIAN, one who follows 
leaf, conſiſting of five, as it were fingers, as the dictates of his own fancy, 7 
in Cinguęfoil. LY QUOIL (seller, Teut. a collar) a round of . 
- QUINQUENNA'LIA, games or feſtivals, | a cable, when the turns are laid one upon i 
celebrated every fifth year, in honour of the another, or a rope or cable laid up round, ll 
deified emperors. 5 | one turn over another, ſo that they may run 1 

 QUINT'AIN, an ancient cuſtom, a poſt | out free and ſmooth withou tkenks, i, e. 9 

driven into the ground with a buckler fixed | without twiſtings or doublings. SET NG, : 
to it, for the performance of military exerciſes | M eat ber QUOIL (with Sailors) is when a 
on horſe-back, with poles, throwing of darts, ſhip has her head brought about ſo, as to lie W 
_ . breaking of lances, &c. He who breaks moſt that way that her ſtern did before, without "nn 
poles, and ſhews moſt activity, wins the prize; loofing any fail, but only bearing up the | 

_ alſo a right which the lord had to oblige all hem. „ l 
the millers, watermen, and other young peo-- QORUM (I. e. of whom) a word free 
ple unmarried, to come before his caſtle, once | quently uſed in the commiſſions of the juſ- fl 
every third year, and break ſeveral lances or | ſtices of the peace, as where a commiſſion is 7 


F 0 


poles againft a poſt or wooden man, for his directed to five or ſeven perſons, or to any 
diverſion. N Ithree of them, among whom, B. C. and D. 


5 | QUINTESSENCE (guinta Hentia, L.) 1. E. are to be two, there B. D. and C. D. ate 


£ A fitth being. | laid to be of the Quorum; becauſe the reſt 
— - | CO LE on au cannot proceed without them. And thence 
„ The ethereal guinteſſence of heav'n 4 Fuſtice of the Peace and Quorum, is one 


Flew upward, ſpirited with various forms, 


5 That rowl'd orbicular, and turn'd to ſtars. A | 10 
1 ))Cõõ —8 9 
* 2. An extract from any thing, containing all N = 
- its virtues in a ſmall quantity. | % # | 1 
3 Who can in memory, or wit, or will, 13 py” 3 Wil 
y Or air, or fire, or earth, or water find? r, Roman 3 Rr, Italick; R r. OA i. | 

| What alchymiſt can draw, with all his Engliſh; h, Saxon; is the 17th let- 4B 
2 {kill, | [ter of the alphabet; Pp, Gr. the 1 5th, | 
* The ęuinteſſence of theſe out of the mind. : 2 : 
| . | Diabetes, Jeb. is called the 2oth Litera Canina, or 
* Let there be light ! ſaid God; and forthwith the dog ? letter, becauſe of its ſound, ſome- 
rs e Yight -- | . thing like the noiſe a dog makes when he 
8 Ethereal, firſt of things, guinteſſence pure, ſnarls. | 


denn from the fans. R. S. ſtands for Regiæ Societatis, L. i. e. 
. Mile. Par. Loft, b. vii. of the Royal Sodety. * | 
” Wen the ſupreme faculties move regular- | ne R 
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* R (with the Ancients) Was A numerical [ 
letter, and ſignified 80. 


R, with a daſh at top, ſtood for 80000. 


RABANITE (of JA” Rabbanim, Heb. 
anceſtors or fathers) a ſect among the Jews, 


who follow the doctrine of their forefathers, 


and are ſach as properly ſucceeded the ancient 


Phariſees, all whoſe traditions they obſtinately 


adhere to; by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from the Caraites, ſo called becauſe they con- 
fine themſelves to the ſcripture z and there- 
fore theſe laſt do very greatly hate the other 
Fewws, and look upon them as Hereticks. 


RAB ay 1. e. maſter, 
RABBINS | He. & or dcaor ; 

kak T me make 
the following diſtinction between the name: 
Rab, they ſay, was a title of honour {or thoſe 
who had been received to be doC:o:s in Chaldea; 
that Rabbi was a name proper to the Iſraelites 


of the Holy Land; and that Rabbani was not 


given to any but the wiſe men that were of 


the houſe of David. The Ra bins determin- 


ed all matters in religion, and were concerned 
in civil affairs; they celebrated marriages, and 
publiſh'd divorces, and preach' d; and had the 
firſt ſeats in ſynagogues, SS. 


* 


Join the better and cloſer, 


RaABBET (of a Ship's Keel) the hollow- 
Ing before - mention. 

RAB BOT H, the name of certain allego- | 
rical commentaries on the five books of Moſes, 


of great authority among the Fetus, who pre- 


tend they are very ancient, being compos'd 
about the zoth year of Cbriſt, concerning 


which they have a great many fabulous ſtories; 


but it is eaſily to be prov'd that they are not 


of that antiquity that the Rabbins yould have 


them to be. oh 


R ABDOUVDES ( gaGderidi;, Gr.) See 
r e 
RABIDIITY 


 RAB!IDNESS 5 nefs, furiouſneſs. 


_ + RAB'INET (in Gunnery) the ſmalleſt 
piece of ordnance but one, being an inch and 


an half diameter at the bore, five feet and an 


| half long, requiring a charge of fix ounces of 
powder, and weighing three hundred pounds. 


RAC ? (NP) of p Heb. emp- 


 RACHA S ty) a word or expreſſion of 
the higheſt contempt for a vain, empty follow. 

RAECOURCLT (in Heraldry) ſignifies the 
ſame as Coupee, i, e. cut off or ſhortened, de- 
noting a eroſs or other ordinary, that does not 


extend to the edges of the eſcutcheon, as they 


do, when named without ſuch diſtinRion. 


RACEMO'SE (racemoſus, L.) full of 


cluſter = 


or beams, 


at the planks may 


(of rabidus, L.) mad- 


1 2 
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R A 
A RACHAT' 1 (of racbeter, F. to re- 
RACHE TUM f deem) a compenſatien 
for theft, or the redemption of a thief. The 
ſame as Tbeft- hoat. | 
RACHIUTZED (axis, Cr.) muſcles be- 
RACHLA'IY longing to the back, ſo 
named by foreign anatomiſts, and are probably 
the ſame that are called by others Se. 
1 L. 3 A | 

ACKU/ING Pace (in Horſemanſhip) a 
pace in which a borſe neither trots nor ambles, 


but is between both, | 
RACKOON', a New England animal, 


fox, being cloathed with a thick and deep 
Furr, It ſleeps in the day- time in a hollow tree, 
and goes out a nights, when the moon ſhines, 
to feed on the ſea- ſide, where it is hunted by 
dogs. | 


RAD (nad, ned, node, Sax.) differ only 


in dialect, and fignify Counſel, _ | 
RAD'DLINGS ( Architect.) the bowings 


in or coping of walls, 


RA'DIANTNESS (of radians, L.) lit 


teringneſs. Se. ERS - 
A RA'DIATE diſcous Flazver (with Flo 


riſis) is that which has its diſk encompaſſed 
5 I with a ray, as in the ſun-flower. 
To RABATE (rabatre, F.) to deſcend or 
come lower. . 
A RAB BETING (with Shipwwrights) is | 
the letting in of the planks to the ſhip's keel, 
It being hollow'd away, 


RA'DIATED (radiatus, L.) having rays 


_ RADIA'TION of the animal Spirits, the 
manner of the motion of the animal ſpirits, 
on a ſuppoſition, that they are diffuſed from 
the brain towards all the parts of the body, 


through the little canals of the nerves, a2 


light from a !ucid body. | | 
RAD'ICALNESS (of radicalis, L.) the 
quality of being radical, of having roots, or 
of being well founded. | 
RADIC AT ION, the action whereby 
plants take root, or ſhoot out roots. 
RADICLE (radiculi, L.) that part of the 


| ſeed of a plant, which, upon vegetation, be- 


comes its root. 5 


RADICO'SE (radicaſus, L.) having a great, 


or many roots. Os 5 
To RADIFICATE (rad ificatum, L.) to 

W „ 
RADIO'SE (radioſus, L.] that hath thick, 

or many beams or ray. es. 

RA'DIUS (in Mecban.) a ſpoke or fellow 
of a wheel, becaule they iſſue like rays from 
tht nr or 
_RADIOM'ETER, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument called a Jacob's Staff, 

RAD MAN - Doom's-Day Book) ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame with Rad- Knight, or, as others 
ſuppoſe, from nead, counſel, and if ſo, 
neadman is a counſellor, 

RAF'FLING (of raffler, F.) a play with 
three dice, wherein he that throws the 
greateſt pair, or pair-royal, wins, 

RA/'GOT (with Horſemen) a horſe that 
has ſhort legs, a broad croup, and a ſtrong 


F 


thick body; and is different from a Cou/'s 
| f PEN in 


ſomething like a badger, having a tail like a 


bag, 
drawn 
drops. 
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R A 
in that the latter has more ſhoulders and a 
thicker neck. 
. RAGU!'LED 
"wild. RAGGU'LED S raldry) a 
1001 Ml | Croſs raguled, may be beſt un- 
MIN 1 derftood, by calling it two rag- 
ged ſtaffs in a croſs, as in the 


Figure. | 

'RA'JA, a term uſed by the Indians for a 
ſort of idolatrous princes, the remains of 
thoſe who ruled there before the conqueſt of 
the Moguls. .. 

RAIL! (of pnxg!, Sax. a woman's night 
rail) a bird ſo called, becauſe its feathers hang 
looſe about its neck. 


RAILIER 7 (of railler, F.) ſcolding, 


RAILING S harſh, opprobrious lan- 

guage. „ ; 
RAILS (prob. of riegol, Teut.) a wooden 

fence to incloſe a place, | 


RAIN (pen of nenian, Sax, probably of | 


payic, a drop, of paivy, Gr. to drop) a vapour 


drawn by the ſun, and falling to the earth in 


drops. | | | 
Rain is formed of the particles of vapours 


Joining together, which, being joined, fall 


down to the earth. The difference between 
Dew and Rain ſeems chiefly to be this, that 


| Dew falls at ſome particular times, and in 


very ſmall drops, ſo as to be ſeen when it is 
down, but is ſcarce perceivable while falling : 


whereas Rain is groſſer, and falls at any 


time.. 
or jointly, produce Ras. 

1. The coldneſs of the air may make the, 
particles of the clouds to loſe their motion, 


There are ſeveral cauſes that may ſingly, | 


and become leſs able to reſiſt the gravity of 


the incumbent Air, and of cenſequence to 


yield to its preſſure, and fall to the ground. 
2. The vapours may be gathered by the 


together, till the watery particles make drops 
too big to hang any longer in the Air. 

3- When the vapours ariſe in ſo great 
abundance, as to reach and mingle with the 
clouds above them, then they cauſe Rain in 
very large drops; and this may happen in 
ſtill ſultry weather, becauſe then the Clouds 


having no ſenſible motion, and in the mean 


time the Hear filling the Air with vapours, 
they joined with the clouds, and being ſtopp'd 
in their progreſs, do open a paſſage for the 
ſtores of the clouds to deſcend upon the earth. 
4. Sometimes the warm wind thaws the 
frozen clouds into drops, as we ſee ſnow diſ. 
ſolved by heat. Now the thicker and ſooner 
any ſuch clouds was gathered, the larger the 
drops will be, becauſe there was greater ſtore 
of vapours condenſed there. And hence it 
is, that in ſummer time, we have ſudden 
ſhowers of rain in exceeding great drops, See 
Snow and Hail, 15 — 


RAINBOW (nenboga, Sax.) 


wind in ſuch abundance, as firſt to form very | 
thick clouds, and then ſqueeze thoſe clouds 


——_— 
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to be taken notice of, and is a bow of divers 
colours repreſented in a dewy cloud, oonſiſting 
of innumerable drops, each drop being like a 
globe of glaſs filled with water. 

I. A Rainbow never appears but in a place 
oppoſite to the ſun, ſo that when we look 
directly at it, the ſun is always behind us. 

2. When a Rainbow appears, it always 
rains ſomewhere, 5 8 

3. The conſtant order of the colours of 
the Rainbow, is thus, the outmoſt is red, or 


blue. | 
4. The Rainbow is always exactly round 3 
but does not always appear equally intire, 


5. Its apparent breadth is always the ſame. 
6. Thoſe that ſtand upon the plain ground, 


rizon, the leſs of the circle is ſeen, and vice 
verſa, if there be no clouds to hinder, _ 

8, No Rainbow appears, when the ſun is 
above 41 degrees 46 minutes high. 


10. A Rainbow may be ſeen in the night 
at the full moon, affording the ſame appear- 


according to the poſition he ſtands in. 
Of all theſe ſufficient cauſes may be aſ- 


room. i 
A Rainbow may he artificially repreſented, 
by cauſing water to fall in ſmall drops like 
rain, through which the ſun ſhining, will 


| ſhew a bow to the beholder, ſtanding betweea 


the ſun and the drops. | 


bow, made by the refraction of the moon's 


rays, in the drops of rain in the night-time. 


Marine RAINBOW, a Phenomenon, ſome 
times ſeen in a much agitated ſea, when the 


carries them aloft; ſo that they are refracted 
paint the colours of the bow. 
to rain, rainy quality. 


becauſe there are almoſt conſtant rains and 
continual calms, thunder and lightening very 
violently ; and when the winds do blow or 
are only uncertain guſts, which ſhift about a 

round the compals. 
are ſometimes detained there a long time, and 


Q1 4 


| Is the moſt admirable of all meteors, of 


— | which the following Pbænomena are worthy 
as (in He- 


ſaffron colour ; the next is yellow, the third 
is green, the fourth or inmoſt is violet or 


the upper or lower parts being often wanting. 


never ſee above half the circle of the Rain- 
bow, and frequently not ſo much. | 
7. The higher the ſun is above the ho- 


9. Sometimes two Rainbows appear toge= 
ther, of which one is higher and larger than 
the other, and ſhews the colours aforeſaid ; 
but in an inverted order, and much paler. | 


ance as from the ſun, but differing in colour. 
11. The Rainbow does not appear the ſame 
| to all perſons z but one ſees his particular bow, 


figned, but muſt be omitted here for want of 


Lunar RAINBOW, the appearance of a 


wind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves 


NY 


by the rays of the ſun falling on them, and 
RAIN'INESS (nenizne y, Sax.) aptnef 
Tract of RAINS (among Sailors) ſo named, 


By which means, ſhips 
| make but little u ay ig that tract of the ſea 
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to the northward of the 8 hetween: 4 

and 10 degrees of latitude, and lying between 

the meridian of Cape de Verde, and that of 
the eaſter-moſt iſlands of the Ge name. 
To RAISE api yan, Sax. reiſer, Dan.) 

to ſet higher; alſo to increaſe; alſo to oeca- 
ſion or cauſe, 

To RAISE a Horſe (in Horſemanſbip) i is to 
make him work at Curvets, Capriols, Peſades, 
Sc. alſo to place his head right, and make 
him carry well, hindring him from carrying 
low, or a plunging himſelf, | 
Io RAISE a Siege (Milit. Term) is to give 

over the attack of a place, and to quit the 
Works thrown up againſt it, and the poſts 


taken about it. 
To RAISE a Plan (of a Fortreſs) is to |- 


Std with cords and geometrical E 


city of the angles, in order to repreſent it in 

ſmall upon papers, ſo as to know the adyan- 
tages. and diſad vantages of it. 

RaAlSED (of apifen, Var.) lifted up, 
Dc. f 

_ RAI'SER (in Carpentry) a board ſet on 
edge, under the iorefide of a ſtep or ſtair, 

_ . RAVSING Pieces (in Architecture) are 


: pieces that lie under the beams, in brick or | 


timber, by the ſide of the houſe, 
RAIN 7 the laying of hemp, flax, 
RATING F timber, &c. when green 
in a pond or ranging water, to ſeaſon them 
for uſe. | 
Fore. RAIZE 
RARE-AFTWARD 
is before, and is uſually | 
but leſs than half the length of the keel. 
RAKE-AF TF (of a Sbip) is 
RAK E-AFTWARD S that part which 
zs at the ſetting on of the tern poſt; 3 and is 


(of a Ship) is that | 
part of it which 


FE generally about a fourth or fifth of her Fore- 


rake, 5 | 
RAKE (prob. of NP) Hb. 
RAKE HELL * with . 4 of the 
RAKE'SHAME I words, Helland Shame) 


a profligate perſon, a debauchee, a baſe, raſ- 
_ cally fellow. 
AK ISH, profligate, abe hat, Se. 
RAKISHNESS, profligateneſs, | 
4 RAL'LY (raillerie, F.) a bantering, 
jeering, 'Sc. alſo a chiding, _ 
A RAL'LY-+ 7 (ralliment, of rallier, F, ) 


' RAL!/LYING { a re- aſſembling or gather- 


ing together ſcattered troops. 

RAM (Hiereghypb.) was put to ſignify a 
good governor and War. 

RAM's. Head (in a Slip) is a great block 
belonging to the fore and main halliards ; 
and has in it three ſhivers, into which the 
Halliards are put; and in a Help! at the end of 
it the ties are reev'd, 

RAM ADAM, a fort of Lent obſerved by 
the. Mahoinetans, during which they faſt the 


whole day with ſo ſevere ſuperſtition, that 


dex dare net. waſh ** mouths, nor ęven 


more than a third, 


| 


ments the length of the lines, and the capa- | 


6 
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ſwallow their ſpittle; but make amends by 
feaſting all night; and ſpend more in this 
month than in ſix others. 
They are forbid to eat, drink, or lie with 
their wives from break of day to Lan ſet 3 but 
after ſun ſet, when the Imam has cauſed the 
lamps to be lighted, * which are on the tops of 
the minarets or turrets of the moſques, they 
make good cheer, and ſpend the beſt part of 
the night in feaſting ; ſleeping in the day time, 
they do moſt of their buſineſs by night. 

They call this month holy and ſacred, and 
believe, that as long as it laſts the gates of 


and it is accounted an vnpardonable crime te 
drink wine at this time. 


of ramus, a branch) branches of trees, & c. 
of a tree) a wild hawk that has been long 
left, or is taken from the eiry; and is ſo 


and Auguſt. 


| To RAMBLE (rammelen, Dut. to rove 


looſely, in luſt; ramb, Swed. to rove) to rove 
looſely and irregularly; ; to wander, 


blings of fancy, 


and gathers the man into 
himſelf, South, 


darkneſs, what is his liberty better than if 


| driven up and down as a bubble by the wind. | 


Locke, | 

Chapman has taken advantage of an im- 
meaſurable length of verſe, notwithſtanding 
which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe ſo looſe 
and rambling as his. Pope, 


be unt an idle rambling fellow. 


Luxuriant ſhoot,  Thamſon's Spring. 
Thus conceit puts upon the ramble up and 
down for relief, till very wearineſs brings us 
at laſt to ourſelves, L*Eftrange, 
Coming home after a ſhort Chritmas ramble, 
J found a letter upon my table. Swift, 


rover. or wanderer, | 

RAMIFICA/TION (with Anatom.) the 
ſpreading ef ſmall veſſels, which iſſue out 
from one large one: thus the ſeveral branches 


conveyed to all the outward parts of the bo- 
dy, are called the ramifications of that un, 
L. 


RAM IFICATION (in Botan. ) ſmall bran- 


duction of boughs and branches, 
RAMIFICATIONS (in Painting, &c.) 

figures reſembling boughs or branches, 
RAMIN'GUE (with Horſemen) a reſty 


| horſe, who teſiſts or cleaves to the ſpurs, tot 
wi 


Paradiſe are open, and thoſe of Hel} ſhut up: 


RAM'AGE (of ramatus, L. having boughs, : 
RAMAGE- Hawk (of ramas, L. the branch 
among the boughs; or that has but newly 


called in the months of May, June, July, | 


Shame contracts the ſpirits, fixes the ram- 


He that is at liberty to ramble in perfect 5 


Never aſk. leave to go abroad, for you will 


__ Swift's Directions to Footmen, 
4 0* er his ample ſides the rambling ſprays, 


RAMBLE, wandering, irregular excurſion, _ 


A RAM'BLER (q. reambulator, L.) a 


of the Aorta, by which the arterial blood is 


ches iſſuing out of larger ones; alſo the pro- 


from 


amon 


| 
BD 
) 
. 
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ſometimes doubling the reins, and frequently 
yerking to favour his diſobedience, F. 
R AM/ISHNESS (of iam, Sax.) rankneſs 
of ſmell, like a goat, Cc. 2 
PAM OSE Leaf (with Botan.) is that 
which is farther divided from an elated leaf, 
as in the common female fern. 
RAMOUSNESS rama ſitas, 
af boughs or branches. | 
A RAMP (of rampant, F.) a hoidening, 
friſking, jumping, rude girl. ISS 
i RAMPANT (in Heraldry) 
as a lion rampant, is when he 
ſtands ſo directly upright, that 
the crown of his head anſwers 
directly to the plants of his 


L.) fulneſs 


| feet, on which he ftands in a perpendicular | 
line, and not by placing the left foot in the 


dexter corner of the eſcutcheon z ſo that the 
difference between a lion rampant, and a lion 
ſaliant, is, that a rampant ſtands upright, 


but the ſaliant flooping forwards, as making 
4 ſally. h | | 


A RAMPANT-Lion ( Hieroglyph.) repre- 
fents magnanimity” | 
RAM'PART 72 (rampart, F.) a large 
_RAMY/PIER maſly bank of earth, 
raiſed about the body of a place to cover it 


from the great ſhot, and formed into baſtions, 


courtains, &c, 


RAMPART (in Ciwi! Archite®,) the ſpace 


next houſes, | | | 
To RAM'PIRE, to fortify a place with a 

rampart. 1 ene Ga | 
RAN (nan, Sax.) open or publick theft, 


left void between the wall of the city, and the | 


A word till uſed in theſe, and thelike phraſes. 
| 8: ſpent, made away with, confounded all 


that he could rap and ran, or run. 
RAN!ANITES (of rana, L. a frog) a ſect 


among the 7ewws, who are laid to have a ve- 
_ neratron for, and worſhip frogs ; becauie God 
made uſe of them to plague Pharaab, and 
they pretend to think that God is pleaſed with 


their ſuperſtition. 


' RAN'CID (rancidus, “L.) that has contract- 
ed an ill ſmell by being kept cloſe. 


RAN'CIDNESS (ranciditas, L.) rankneſs, | 


muſtjneſs, oy | | 
RAN/COROUS (of rancoroſus, L.) ſpite- 


ful, malicious, full of an old grudge. 
RANICOROUSNESS (rancordia, L. an- 
| ger, q. cor rancidum) a grudge, ſpite, animo- 


fity, ſpleen, Fe. 

RANDOM (prob. of randello, Ital. unad- 
viſedly, or rendons, O, F. uncertainty, or of 
randon, F.) without aim, at a venture. 
93 (ranges, F.) a grate for a kitchen 

e. | 


RANGE (with Gunners) the path of a 
bullet, or the line it deſcribes from the mouth 
of the piece to the point where it lodges. 

RANGED (rangee, F.) diſpoſed, placed in 


its rank or order: or, as Mr, Baxter, of | RAPT/OR (in Lao) a raviſher of women, 


rheng, Brit, aby long order, 


Ach malice defends himſelf againſt the ſpurs, RANGES (in a Ship) are two pieces of 


* 


on the forecaſtle, a little abaft the fore - maſt, 


for the butter - flower, being of a yellow or 


timber going acroſs from ſide to ſide, one aloft 


and the other in the beak head, before the 
moulding of the bow - ſprit. i 
RAN'GING {Milit. Apairs) is the diſ- 
poſing of troops in a condition proper for an 
engagement or for a march. 
RANK (rang, F.) a due order, or a place 
allotted to a thing ſuitable to its nature, qua- 
lity, or merit. | 
RANKNESS (nancneyye, Sax.) the 
having a flowzy, ſtrong, or noiſom ſmell ; alſo 
luxuriantneſs. 3 | 
A RANT (in the Drama) an extravagant 
flight of paſſion, over-ſhooting nature and 
probability, | 
RANTIER, an extravagant in flights of 
language or gay apparel, 
RAN'ULA, a little frog. L. 8 
RANUN'/CULUS (in Heraldry) is taken 


- 


gold colour, and therefore ſome have fancied 
that it might be uſed in blazoning for Or, 
ſuppoſing that the metals and colours in He- 
raldry may be expreſſed as well by flowers as 
precious ſtones, But that has not been ap- 
proved by any writers of note. FRO” 
To RAP ͤit, to ſwear paſſionately. | 
RAPA'CIOQUSNESS (of rapacitas, L. of 
rapere, L. to ſnatch) ravening, ravenouſneſs, 
aptneſs to take away by violence. 5 
RAPE, a violent torcing a virgin or wo- 
man to carnal copulation againſt her will, 
for which crime the old puniſhment in Eng- 
land was loſs of eyes and ſtones, but is now 
death. | | | 775 
RAP E (of the Fore) a treſpaſs committed 
in the foreſt by violence. e 
RAPE, the wood or ſtalks of the cluſters 
of grapes, when dry'd and freed from the jruit. 
RAPE, a part of a county, being much 
the ſame as an hundred, | | 
RA'PHA (with Anat.) a ridge or line 
which runs along the under fide of the Penis, 
and reaching from the Frænum to the Anus, 
divides the Scrotum and Feritonæum in two. 
RA'PHE (Anat.) the ſame as ſuture. 
RAPID'ITY 7 (rapidritas, L. rapidite, 
RAP/IDNESS F F. of rapere, L.) haſty 
motion, carrying ſomewhat with it. G2 
RAPIFOLIOUS (in Botan. Writ.) having 
a leaf like a turnip, | Ds 
RA!PINE (rapina, L. of rapere, to ſnatch 
violently, Fe.) robbery, pijlaging, a taking 
away a thing by open violence; and differs 
from theft, that being taken away privately, 
contrary to the mind of the owner, L. 
RAPPAREES!' (of rapere, L. to ſnatch or 
take away) certain Iriſb robbers, 
A RAP!PER, a great oath. 
RAP'PING (of fraper, F.) a ſtriking, 
RAPP'D (raptus, L.) ſnatched or by force 
taken aways» | 
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who in former times was puniſhed with the 
taking away his eyes and teſticles, L. 
1 RAPT'URE (raptura, L.) a taking or 
ſnatching away, as the rapture of St. Paul 
k into the third Heaven ; alfo a tranſport of 
N mind cauſed by exceſſive joy. 
& RAP'TUROUS, raviſhing, Ce. 
5 RARE Body, one that is very porous, whoſe 
parts are at a great diſtance one from another, 
and which contains but a little matter under 
a great deal of bulk. | 
'RAREFACTION (with Philoſopb.) as the 
rarefaction of a natural body, is its taking up 
more dimenſions or larger ſpace than it did 


N before. . 
| RAREFACTIVES 7 (with Phyficians) 
_ RAREFACIEN'TIA { medicines which 


open and enlarge the pores of the ſkin, to 
give an eaſy vent to the matter of perſpiration. 
To RA'REFIE (rarefacere, L.) to make 
thin. Do . 5 
RARE N ESS 2 (raritas, L. rarits, F.) 
RA'RITY Fa rare thing, a thing that 


a curiofity, uncom monneſs, excellency, &c. 

thinneſs; alſo ſcarceneſs. | 
RAS'CAL (either of ig Sax. old 

traſh, trumpery, or racaille, F. riffraff, or of 
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of N Heb, vain, empty, Cc.) a ſorry fel- 
low, a villain or rogue. e 
RAsSCALIT V (la racaille, F.) the ſcum 
of the people, the rabble; alſe a baſe, raſ- 
cally 44 > „%% V 
RAS CALLINEsSssðS, baſeneſs, vileneſs, 
j  villainouſneſss „ 
1 To-RAsS E on the Ground (with Hor ſemen) 
I? co gallop near the ground, FS 
ted out. | | | 
RASH/ER of Bacon (prob. of raſura, L.) 
a thin ſlice, 5 
RKRASHNESS (na'dnerre, Sax.) aver- 
haſtineſs, &c, 5 1 
R ASP, a raſpberry. 3 
RASPON'TES 7 aſe of Banians, which 
RASBONIT ES & bear ſome reſemblance 


tranſmigration of ſouls, but ſay that the 
fouls of men gointo birds, who advertiſe their 
friends of the good cr evil which ſhall befal 
them, and are therefore very ſuperſtiti>us ob- 
ſervers both of the finging and flight of birds. 

The wives of theſe are wont, when their 
* Huſbands die, to caſt themſelves into the fu - 
neral pile wherein they are burnt, unleſs by 
an article in the contract of marijage they 
proved that they ſhould not be forced to it. 
Tbe men are generally ſtout, and of the 
foldiery and barbarous, having little compaſ- 
ſion upon any thing but birds, which they 


is extraordinary for beauty, or workmanſhip; 


RARE'NESS (of Meat.) rawneſs; alſo | 


eayia, Gr, according to Ca ſaubon of NP) | 


RA'SED (raſe, F.) demoliſhed ; alſo blot- | 


to the ſect of the Samarali; they believe the 


take great care to nouriſh, in that when their 


«oy 
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they will exertiſe the ſame charity for them. 
To ſmell a RAT ( ſoup conner, F. ſubolere, 
L.) to diſcover ſome intrigue. 1 | 
RAT (with Mariners) is a place in the 
ſea, where there are rapid ſtreams, and 
dangerous currents, or counter-currents, 


may be rated. | 
RATAN!, an Indian cane. 
RATES of Ships, are the largeneſs and 
capacity of ſhips of war, and are fix: the 
difference is commonly reckoned by the length 
and breadth of the gun-deck, the number of 
tuns they contain, the number of men and 
guns they carry. F 

Firſt RATE Ship, has the gun- deck from 
159 to 174 feet in length, and from 44 to 
43 feet in breadth, contains from 1313 to 
1882 tuns, carries from 706 to 800 men, and 
from 96 to 110 guns. | | 
Second RATE, has its gun-deck from 1 53 
to 165 feet in length, and from 41 to 46 feet 
in breadth, contains from 1086 to 1482 tuns, 
carries from 524 to 640 men, and from 84 
to go guns. | 5 

Third RATE, has its gun- deck from 1 42 
to 158 feet in length, and from 37 to 42 feet 
in breadth, contains from 871 to 1262 tuns, 
carries from 389 to 476 men, and from 64 to 
80 guns. EE, | 


to 146 feet in length, and from 29 to 38 feet 
in breath, contains from 448 to 951 tuns, 
carries from 216 to 346 men, and trom 48 
| to 60 guns. | ; 1 


— 


| Fifth RATE, has its gun-deck from 100 


to 120 feet in length, and from 24 to 31 feet 
in breadth, contains from 269 to 542 tuns, 
carries from 4.5 to 190 men, and from 26 to 
44 guns. | 
to 95 feet in length, and from 22 to 25 feet 
in breadth, contains from 152 to 256 tuns, 
carries from 50 to 110 men, and from 16 to 
24 guns: | = 
RATIFICATION (ratification, F.) The 
act of ratifying ; confirmation. 
| RATIFIER, the perſon or thing that 
ratifies. e 5 
They cry, © chuſe we Laertes for our king.“ 
The ratifiers and props of every word, 
Caps, bands and tongues applaud it to the 
clouds. 4 2 

To RATIFY (ratum facio, L.) To con- 
firm; to ſettle. 8 | 

The church being a body which dieth not, 
hath always power, as occafion requireth, no 
leſs to ordain that which never was, than to 


| ratify what hath been before, Hooker, 


By the help of theſe, with him above 

To ratify the work, we may again 

Giye to our tables meet, fleep to our nights, 
Shakeſpear. 


fouls ſhall paſs into thoſe ſorts of animals, 


God ratified their prayers by the judgment 
. . they 


{ 


RATABLE (of rata, ſc. portio, L.) that 


Fourth RATE, has its gun- deck from 118 


ixth RATE, has its gun-deck from 87 


Shakeſpear. 
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they brovght down upon the head of him, . RAT-TAIL (with Horſemen) a horſe that 
rd they prayed againſt. South, has no hair upon his tail. ſemen) that 
Tell me, my friend, from whence had't | To RAT'TLE (prob. of ratolen, Du. or 
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thou the ill, hneoran, Sax.) to make a rattling noiſe, 
So nicely to diſtinguiſh good from ill? to talk confuſedly or fillily, to be noiſy. | 
And what that art to follow, what to fly, A MEER-RAT'TLE, an empty, noiſy, Al 
This to condemn, and that to ratify ? talkative perſon, ? 


n 
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| Dryden. RATTLE: Snake (in Virginia, &c.) a 
RATIFICA'TION (in Law) the confir- large ſnake, having a rattle in his tail, com- 
mation of a clerk in a benefice, &c, former- poſed of bones incloſed in a dry huſk ; but 
ly given him by a biſhop, where the right of altho* the bite of it is mortal, yet it never 
_ patronage is doubted to be in the king. meddles with any thing, unleſs provoked. 
RATIO (in Arith, and Geom.) that re- RATTOON,, a Weſt- Indian fox, which, 
| lation of homogeneous things, which deter- has this peculiar property, that if any thing 
mines the quantity of one from the quantity | be offered to it that has lain in water, it will 
of another, without the intervention of any | Wipe and turn it about with its fore- feet, 
ching : Or, 1 Kong before it will put it to its mouth, + | 


RATIO (in Mat bemat.) the rate, reaſon, | {49 RAVE (raver, F.) to talk idly or 
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or proportion that ſeveral quanties or num- madly, to be light- headed. | | 
bers have one to another, with reſpect to | To RA'VEN (æpan, Sax.) to deyour 
their greatneſs or ſmallneſs. : greedily, 


RATIOCINABIL!ITY (of ratiocinabilis, | Tye RAVEN and the Crow, were by the 
I.) rationableneſs. 5 fllancients dedicated to Apollo, becauſe they 
RA/TION (of Bread) for a foot - ſoldier, is are the blackeſt of all birds, and that colour 
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a pound and a half a day. is appropriated to him, becauſe the heat of 
RA/TIONABLE (rationabilis, L.) rea- the ſun-beams makes people black and tawny. 
ennie, | I For which reaſon the Bramins in India ho- 


RA!/TIONABLENESS (rationabilitas, L.) noured black, in reſpect to the ſun, to which 
reaſonableneſs. _ EO | they ſhew'd a ſingular devotion, | Mn” 
RATIONAL Horizon (Aſtronomy) is that | RAVEN ( Hieroglyphically) is put to ſig- 
whoſe plane is conceived to paſs through the nify long life, and of one not given to change; 
center of the earth; and therefore divides the | a dead raven, a man dead in a very old age. 
globe into two equal portions or hemipheres.. RAVENDIA „a let of Mabometans, who 
RATIONAL Quantity, & c. a quantity or | believ'd the tranſmigration of ſouls, and that 
number commenſurable to unity. the ſoul of Mabomer, or ſome of the ancient 
"RATIONAL Integer, is that whereof | prophets, animated the body of Abus Gia far 
unity is an liquot part. 5 Almanſor, the ſecond caliph of the Abaſſidan 
RATIONAL Fraction, is that which is race; and therefore would pay him divine 
equal to ſome aliquot parts of an unity, | honours, by making proceſſions round his pa- 
RATIONAL mix'd Nunber, is one that | lace ; like as is done at the temple of Mecca, 
conſiſts of an integer and a iraction, or of uni- RAV'ENING (rapine, F. rapina, L.) 
ty and a broken number. | x Fapine, greedy eating. Fs 7 
RATIONAL Way of erefing a Figure, | RAVIENOUSNESS (of pæpian, Sax.) te 
2 method of diftributing the ſpaces of twelve | ſnatch greedily, or raviſſant, F.) greedineſs, 
houſes, ſo call'd by Kegiomontanus, becauſe | rapaciouſneſs, devouring appetite. | 
cf its excellency above thoſe of the ancients. | RAV'IN (of hæ ian, Sax.) ravenouſneſs. 
The method of this is, by dividing the equator | Milton. $6 
into twelve equal parts, by fix great circles | A RAVING (reverie, F.) delirious talk- 
drawn thro* the ſeveral ſections of the ho- | ing, &c. | 


rizon and meridian, after the ſame manner | To RAV'ISH (ravir, F. of rapere, L.) 
as Ptolemy and his followers did the zodiack. | to tranſport with joy, admiration, Sc. 

RATIONALE, an account or ſolution of | RAV'ISHINGNESS (raviſſement, F.) a 
ſome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phanome- | raviſhing, charming, delighting nature or 
non, or the like, on principles of reaſon. quality. , 


RATIONA'LE (the V of the He- 


— 


RAV/ISHMENT' (in Law) is the taking 
brews) a ſacerdotal veſtment worn by the away either a woman or an heir inward. 

i | V 171 | 2 
Jewiſh high prieſt. RAVISSANT! (in Heraldry) 


" RA'TIONALNESS (of ie 1 is the term uſed to expreſs the 


eee poſture of a wolf half-raiſed, as 
„„ ſit were, juſt ſpringing forwards 
RA'TIONALIST (of rationalts, L.) one J - 
who prefers reaſon 2 revelation... R 


: | 4 . RAW'NESS (of hpeapnep, Sax. or of 
„ 0 3 8 2 rauw, Du.) being without PEA ; uncook'd, 

J up t | 5 . | 
ard puttocks, 2 P or not thoroughly dreſs d; allo unexperienced- 


| | | neſs; 
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neſs; alſo having the ſkin flay'd or rubbed | 
off. 
RAY (rayon, F. radius, L.) a beam o 
2 8 or any ſtar. 
(in a Figurative Senſe) the luſtre or 


| 1 ent of any thing. 


RAY Cloth, cloth that was never coloured 


h Or dy ed. 


RAY (with Botaniſts) is ſeveral femi- 


 Aorets, ſet round a diſk, in form of a radiant 


ſtar. 

Diverging RAYS (in Opt.) are ſuch as 80 
continually receding from each other. 

RAY MI, or Intib Raymi (of Intib, the ſun, 
and Raymi, a caſt) a feſtival which the Incus 
of Peru were wont to celebrate in honour 


of the ſun. 


| This feſtival was celebrated in the month 
of June, after the ſummer ſolſtice. At which 
ceremony attended all the officers of the army, 


and all the. Curaca's or great lords of the | 


kingèom, being aſſembled in the capital city. 


They all prepared themſelves for this feſtival, 


by a faſt of three days, during which time 


they abſtain'd from their wives, and no fire 


was ſuffered to be kindled in the city. 
The ceremony was begun by the Inca or 
King himſelf, who was eſtee med the ſon of 


ſun, tho” they had alſo another chief prieſt, 
Who was of the royal family. 


When the firſt was over, the Inca follow'd 


by the princes of the blood and the great lords 


of the court, went early in the morning into 


the great Prazza of Cuſco, and there turning | 


his face towards the eaft, and being all bare- 
footed, waiting for the rifing of the ſun, 


When they perceived it they worſhipped it. 
And the Inca holding in his hand a great golden 
bowl, drank to the ſun, and afterwards gave 
it to thoſe of the N family, to drink in 
like manner. 


And the lords of the court they likewiſe 
drank another liquor, that had been prepared 


by the veſtal virgins or prieſteſſes of the ſun. 


When this ceremony was ended, they all 
returned towards the temple, where the Inca 


attended with the princes of the b!ood, entered 


and offered divers veſſels of gold to "the ſun, 


and the figures of ſeveral animals made in 


filver and gold; and then the prieſt ſacrificed 
the victims which were lambs or ſheep, and 


then the ceremony ended with feaſting and 


great rejoicings, 

RAYONNANT' (in Heralur ry) bonifies 
darting forth rays, as the ſun 
does when it ſhines out, So a 


has -rays of glory behind it, 
darting cut from the center to 


all Bp quarters of the eſcutcheon, as in the 


figure. 

RAZE- (with Horſemen) a horſe is ſaid to 
when his corner-teeth 
ceaſe to be hollow, "A that the cavity, where 
the black mark was, is filled up, the teeth 


' * 


Croſs Rayonnant is one which | 


RE 
even, ſmooth. and raz'd, or ſhaved, az 1 
were, and the mark difappears, | 


 RA!/ZOR (culter raſorius, L.) a has: 
 RA/SOR ber's knife or inſtrument for 
. ſhaving. 


REACH, the ſpace or diſtanee that a per- 
| ſon or Ine, or thing can get or attain to; 
alſo the extent of a perſon's capacity or under= 
ſtanding. b | | 

REACH (with Mariners) is the diſtance 
of any 2 points of land, which bear to one 
another in a right line, and is principally us'd 
of navigable rivers 3 as, Limehouſe- Reach, 
Greenwich- Reach, Long- Reacb, Cbelſea- Reach, 
in the river Thames, 

REACH'LESS (neaceleaf, Sax.) negli. 

ent. 

REAC'TION (in Phyſicks) is the action 
whereby a body acted upon returns the action 
by a reciprocal one upon the agent. 

READINESS (of S* Sax.) | nk 
redneſs, promptitude, 

RE ADI NGS (in Criticiſm) as various 
readings, are the different manners of reading 
the text of authors in ancient manuſcripts, 
Sc. a diverſity having riſen from the corrup- 
tion of time, or ignorance of the copyiſts. 

READINGS (of Law) commentaries or 
gloſſes on the law text, paſſage, or the like, 
to ſhew the ſer/e an author takes it in, and 


of it. 

RE-AGGRAVA'TION (with Ro. Cath. ) 
the laſt monitory publiſhed after three admo- 
nitions, and before the laſt excommunication, 
RE/AL, a Spaniſh Coin. See Ryal, 
REAL'GAL, a mineral, a kind of red 
arſenick, differing from the common, which 
is white ; z and from orpiment, which is yel- 
low. 


the truth of the matter. 
 REALISTS, a ſect of ſchool obiloſophers 
| formed in oppoſition to the Nominaliſts. 

REAL'ITAS (with the Scorifts) a dimi- 
nutive of res, and is a term uſed to denote 2 
thing which may exiſt of itſelf, or which has 
a a full and abſolute being of icſelf, and which 
is not confidered as a part of any other. 

Jo RE'ALIZE (in Commerce) a term fcarce 
known before the year 1719, is to convert 
what is got in Exchange- Alley, &c. in paper 
and imaginary money into land, houſes, move- 
ables, or current ſpecies. 

J REAR. up (of ane nan, Sax.) to erect 
or ſet up an end; alſo to nouriſh or bring up. 

REAR (in Milit. Art) the hindermok 

art of an army or fleet. 

REASON (raiſen, F. ratio, L.) 1. The 
power by which man deduces one propoſition 
' trom another, or proceeds from premiſes to 
conſequences ; the rational faculty. 

Reaſon is the director of a man's will, dil. 
covering in action what is good; for the law. 


the application that he conceives to be made 


REAL NES s (realitas, LI real exiftence, 
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R E 
of well doing are the dictates of right rea ſon. 
Hooker, b. i. 7. 
Dim, as the borrow'd beams of moon and 
ſtars | 
To lonely, weary, wand” ring travellers, 
Is reaſon to the ſoul ; and as on high, 
Thoſe rowling fires diſcover but the ſky, 
Not light us here; ſo reaſons glimmering ray 
Was lent not to aſſure our doubtful way, | 
But guide us upward to a better day. 2a 
| | Dryden, 


It would be well, if people would not lay 
fo much weight upon their own reaſon in 
matters of religion, as to think that impoſſible 
and abſurd, which they cannot conceive ; how 
often do we contradict the right rules of rea- 
ſon in the whole courſe of our lives ? reaſon 
itſelf is true and juſt, but the reaſon of every 
particular man is weak and wavering, perpe- 
tually ſwayed and turned by his intereſts, his 
paſhons, and his vices. Szaft's Miſcellames, 

Another definition, 


REA'SON a faculty or power of the ſoul, | 


whereby it diſtinguiſheth good from evil, truth 
from falſehood ; or that faculty of the foul 
whereby we judge of all things ; alſo the ex- 
erciſe of that faculty; or it may be defined 
that principle whereby, comparing ſeveral 
ideas together, we draw conſequences ; alſo 
argument, proof, caule, matter. 

REASON (of State) in political affairs, a 
rule or maxim, whether jt be good or evil, 
which may be of ſervice to the ſtate; proper- 
ly, ſomething that is expedient for the in- 
tereſt of the government; but contrary to 
moral honeſty and juſtice. 5 EY 

REASON Preces 2 (with Carpenters) ra- 

| RESON Pieces 5 ther raiſing pieces, are 
pieces of timber which lie under the beams- 


on the brick or timber, in the fide of an i 


houſe, 


REA/SONABLENESS (of rationabilis, L. | any waſte, if afterwards he ſues him for waſte 


raiſannable, F. and neſs) equitableneſs, juſ- 
tice, or rational quality. % 5 | 
 REA/SONING (with Logicians) is an ac- 
tion of the mind, by which it forms a judg- 
ment of ſeveral others, as when we judge 


that true virtue ought to have relation to God, | 


and that the virtue of the Pagans was 
not true virtue, and it is ſaid to be the third 
of the four principal operations of the mind. 

To RE-ASSIGN' (reaſſigner, F.) to aſ- 
ſign again. 1 ; 

REATTACH/MENT (in Lav) a ſecond 
attachment of him, who was formerly at- 
dached, and diſmiſſed the court without pay, 
as by the not coming of the juſtice, or the 


like caſualty, | 

REBA/TE (with Architefs) chamfering 
or fluting, F. | 
| REBATE!MENT (in Commerce) that 
which is abated or diſcounted on payment of 
ready money, before it becomes due. 


| jeRion, 


 REBEL'LIQN (properly a agnewing the | periments upon them, 


Par) it was originally ſignified among the 


Romans by a ſecond reſiſtance, or riſing up of 
ſuch as had been formerly overcome in bat- 
tle, and had yeilded themſelves to their ſub- 
It is now uſed for a traiterous tak= 
ing up arms, or a tumultuous oppoſing the 
authority of the king, &c, or ſupreme power 
in a nation. | 

REBEL/LIOUSNESS (of rebel/io, L.) re- 
bellion, difobediencc, &c. 

REBE SK“ a ſort of fine flouriſhes or 
branched work in carving, painting, or em- 


| broidery. See Arebeſt work, 


To RE-BUILD (of re, again, and byzlian, 
Sax.) to build again. FEA 1 fe 

RE'BUS (an rebus, F. prob, of rebus, the - 
abl. pl. of res, L. a thing) a name, device, 
a pictured repreſentation, with words added to 
it; yet neither the one nor the other can make 
out any ſenſe alone; the words or matto ex- 
plaining the picture, and the picture making 
up the defect of the motto: as on a ſun-dial, 
the words we mu, alluding to the dial, die 
all; or as the paramour in Cambder, who, to 
expreſs his love to his ſweet- heart Roſe- Hill, 
had in the border of his gown painted a roſe, 
a hill, an eye, a loaf and a well, which. in 
the 3 language reads, Roſe- Hill I love 
euell, 3 

REBUT'TER (in Law) is when the heir 
of the donor impleads the tenant alledging the 
land was intail'd to him, and the donee comes 


in, and by virtue of the warranty of the do- 


nor repels or rebuts the heir; becauſe tho? the 


land was entail'd to him, yet he is heir to 


the warranter likewiſe. This is when a man 


grants lands ſecured to the uſe of himſelf, and 
the iſſue of his body, to another in fee with 
warranty, and the donee leaſes out the land 


to a third perſon, | 
And likewiſe if a perſon allow his tenant to 
hold land without obliging him to make good- 


made, he may debar him of this action by 
ſhewing the grant; and this is alſo called a 


re butter. 


RECAPIT'ULATORY, belonging to re- 
capitulation. ; ; - 
RECARGAZOON, the cargo or lading 
of a ſhip homeward bound. „ 

RECEIVER General (of the court of 
Wards) an officer which did formerly belong 
to that court, which being now taken away 
by act of parliament, the office is now vacant. 

RECEIVER (receveur, F.) a why who 
receives. It is often uſed in an ill ſenſe, for 
one who takes ſtolen goods from a thief, and 
conceals them, 

RECEIVER (with Chymiſts) a veſſel uſed 
to receive what is diſtilled. 0 | 

RECEIVER (of Mr. Boy/es air- pump) 
that glaſs out of which the air is drawn, and 
within which, any living creatures. or other 
bodies are incloſed for the making any ex- 
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RECEN'SION, a reckoning, counting or | RECIPIAN'GLE, a recipient angle, an 
numbering, L. inſtrument for taking the quantity of angles ; 

RE!/CENTNESS (recentia, L.) newneſs, | ef) pecially in the making the plans of fortifi- 
&c. | A | cations, | | 

RECEPTIBILITY, capableneſs of being RECIP!/ROCAL (in Poetry) is ſaid of ver- 
received, or of receiving. th 


N ſes that run the ſame both backwards and 
- RECEP'TION (with Ph1ilof.) the ſame as | forwards, | 
paff 


ion. | | RECIPROCAL (with Gram.) is a term 
RECEPTION (with 4frel.) a fort of ac- 
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cidental dignity or fortitude happening to two 
planets, eſpecially if agreeable in nature, when 
they are receiv'd in each other's houſes, as 
when the ſun arrives in Cancer, the houſe of 


| In the houſe of the ſun ; exhalation, tripli- 


CRY» 85 | ; 
REC ESS (receſſus, L.) 1. Retirement, 
retreat, withdrawing, receſſion. 

What tumults could not do, an army muſt; 
my receſs has given them confidence that I 
may be conquered. | K. Charles. 
Fair Thames ſhe haunts, and ev'ry neighb'ring 

groove, | . | 
Sacred to ſoft receſs and gentle love. 
. e e | Prior, 
2. Departure, Cn We 

We come into the world, and know not 
| How; we live in it in a ſelf-neſcience, and go 
| Hence again, and are as ignorant of our 
receſs. 55 


5 f a private abode, 5 5 
Tuhis happy place our ſweet 
Receſs, and only conſolation left. 


4 Departure into privacy. _ 1 
The great ſeraphick lords and cherubim, 
In cloſe receſs, and ſecret conclave ſat. 


ö 5 Remeſſion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure. 
On both ſides they made rather a kind of 


upon a true. | | Bacon, 
RECESSION of ebe Eęuinoxes (in the 


new Aftron.) is the receding or going back of 


axis of the earth, after many revolutions 
round the ſun, aftually ſwerves from the 
_ paralleliſm, which it ſeems to keep with it- 
ſelf during the whole time of an annual 
revolution. 3 1 3 
RE CHANGE (in Commerce) the price of 
a new exchange, due upon a bill of exchange, 
which comes to be proteſted, and to be re- 
funded to the bearer by the drawer or endorſer. 
RECHAN'GE (Sea term) ſuch tackle as is 
kept in reſerve on board of ſhip, to ſerve in 
caſe of failure of that already in uſe, 
REICHARG E, of fire-arms, as a muſket, 
Sc. is a ſecond loading or charge. 
RECH'LESNESS ( neccelca Fney Fo Sax.) 
careleſneſs, negligencs, 


the moon, and the moon in her turn arrives 


Iz e 


wards. | 


JRL 
Glanvill's Scepſ. - 


3. A place of retirment ; place of ſecrecy; 


| gregation of religious eſtabliſhed about the year 
| 15303 ſo denominated from the ſpirit of Re- 
collect ion, as to the obſervation of the rules of 
„ 


. give a perſon a good character. 
receſs, than a breach of treaty, and concluded 


the equinoxial points every year about 50 ſe- 
conds; which happens by reaſon that the 


To RECONNOITRE (in Jar) is to 
go to view and examine the ſituation of a 


apply'd to certain verbs aud pronouns, in 
thoſe modern languages, which return or re- 
fle& the pronoun or perſon upon himſelf, 

RECIP'ROCALNESS (reciprocatio, L.) in- 
terchangeableneſs, 

RECIPROCA TED (reciprocatus, L.) 
3 interchanged, or returned, like for 
ike. | | 

RECK'ONING (in Navigation) the eſti- 
mating the quantity of the ſhip's way, or of 

the run between one place and another. 
RECLAIMING (Ol Cuſtoms) the action 
of a lord purſuing, proſecuting and recalling 
his vaſſal, who had gone to live in another 
place, without his permiſſion. 

_ ARECLINA'TION, a leaning backwards, 


- RECLINING . reclinans, L.) leaning back⸗ 


RECLU'SION, the ſtate of a recluſe. 
8 il RECOIL* (recul, F.) the reſilition of a 


RECOLLECITION, a mode of thinking, 
whereby thoſe ideas, ſought after by the 
mind, are with pain and endeavour brought 
again to view. ke #7, 6 | 

RE'COLLECTS (in the church of Rome) 
or the minor brethren of St. Francis, a con- 


their founder St, Francis, in their purity 
To RECOMMENTY (recommendare, L.) to 


RECOMMEND'ATIVE, of a recem- 
mending quality, N 
RECONCILE/ABLENESS (of reconcilia- 
ble, F.) capablene ſs of being reconciled, 
RECONCILIA RI (Ola Lap) a term uſed 
of a church which is ſaid to be ſo, when it 1s 
conſecrated again after it has been profaned 


or polluted, by having been poſſeſſed by pagans 
or hereticks. | 


camp, e. in order to make a report. . 
To RECONNOFTRE, a fleet or ſhip, 18 
to approach near enough to know of what 
rate, nation, @c, it is of, . 
To RECONNOITRE à Land, &c. 18 
to obſerve its ſituation, and find what land 
it is. 
RECOV/ER ABLENESS (of recouvrablt, 


F. of recuperabilis, L.) capableneſs of being 
recovered, 9 


1 oP 15 gag 8 - Real 


3 Ty a hes. 
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Nea RECOVERY (in Law) is an actual 
or real recovery of any thing, or the value 
thereof by judgment; as if a man ſue for 
land, or any other thing, and hath a verdict 
and judgment for him. 
* , neu f 

DEL oo RECOVERY | 1 
or courſe preſcribed by law to be obſerved for 
the better aſſuring of land and tenements to 
vs, the effect of it being to diſcontinue and 
deſtroy eſtates-tail, remainders and reverfions, 
and to bar or cut off the entails of them. 
 RECREA'TIVENESS (of recrearif, F.) 
recreating quality. | 


another that blames him, IL. 


RECRUITS' (in Milit.) are new men 


F raiſed to ſtrengthen the forces already a-foot, 
either to fill up the places of thoſe ſlain or 
deſerters, or augment the number of men in 


a company, | | | 
RECTTANGLE (with 


3 Geom.) is a figure otherwiſe 


called a long ſquare, has four 


fites equal, | 


RECTANG'LED (of rectus and angulus, 


IL.) confifting of right angles. 
Similar RECTANGLES, are thoſe that 
— Have their 


1 E Þ Al fides about 
77 A ; 1 F B the equal 
. gp 
3 TTT 
2... . „444 4 c Os . eb, ad, ef. 
RECTANGULAR'ITY 7 the being 


 RECTAN/GULARNESS F right-an- | 
| ES | ſold, with a reſervation of the equity of re- 


To REC'TIFY Curves (with Matbem.) is 
to find a ftrait line equal to a curve; or a 
plane equal to a curved ſurface, Mol 


| | REC!TI mirores (with Anat.) two ſmall | 
muſcles of the head, which appear both in 


ſight at once, ariſing from the hinder part 


of the firſt Vertebra of the neck, and are let | 


into the middle of the Os Occipitis, in two 
ſhallow depreſſures of the ſaid bone. | 
REC'TO (in Law) a writ uſually called 
a Writ of Right, of ſuch a nature, as that 
whereas other writs in real actions are only 
to recover the poſſeſſion of land, Ic. in queſ- 
nion, loſt by the plantiff or his anceſtors, 
this aims to recover both the ſeiſin thus loſt, 
and the property of the thing ; ſo that both 
rights are here pleaded together ; that of the 
property, and that of the poſſeſſion, | 


RECUM'BENTNESS (of recumbens, L.) 


the relying or depending upon. 


RECUPERATORY (recuperatorius, L.) 


of or pertaining to a recovery. 


RECUR'RENCY (of recurrens, L.) the 


running back or returning. a 


RECURRENT Perſes, verſes that read the 


fame backwards as they do forwards, as Rema 


(in Law) is a 
form 


RECRIMINA'TOR, one that blames 


right-fides, and its two oppo- 


| tibi ſubito, moribus ibit amor: 


| 


—— 


RECUR'VATURE (of e, backwards, 
and curvaturd, L. a bending) a bending ot 
bowing backwards. | 


. (recurvitas, L.) 2 


RECUR WITT being bent back - 
wards. 1 1 

RECU/SANTS (recuſantes, L.) perſons 
who refuſe to acknowledge the king's ſupre - 
macy ; properly Roman Catholicks, who re- 
fuſed to ſubmit z but it has been extended to 
comprebend all who ſeparate from the eſta - 


bliſked church of England, of whatſoeves ſect 


or opinion, 


RECUSA/TION (in Law) an act where- 
by a judge is defired to refrain from judging 


ſome certain cauſe, on account of his relation 
8 one of the parties, becauſe of ſome enmity, 

RED (rbund, C. Brit. ned, Sax.) one of 
the ſimple or primary colours of natural bo- 
dies, or rather of the rays of light. 


RED- Book (of the Exchequer) an ancient 


| manuſcript volume, wherein are regiſtered 


the names of thoſe who held lands per Baro= 


niam, in the time of king Henry II. and alſo 


it contains ſeveral things before the conqueſt, 


three cuſtomary vows of chaſtity, poverty and 


It is in the keeping of the king's remem- 


brancer, | | | 
Jo RED Sbire (with Smiths) ſpoken of 
Jo RED Seer 


or cracks under the hammer, while it is 
working, between hot and cold, = 


RED DLE | 
RUDIDLE I uſed by painters in making 
craons, @c, | 


REDEEM'ABLES, lands, funds, &c. 


demption. | 
REDEEM/ABLENESS, capablenefs of 


being redeemed, 


REDEMP'TION (in Law) a 25 or 
ave 


right of re-entring upon lands, &c. chat 
been ſold and aſſigned, &c. upon re-imburſe 


ing the purchaſe-money with legal coſts, 
REDEMPTION, a purchaſing the free- 


dom of another from bondage, F. of L. 
REDEMPTION of Captives (in the church 


of Rome) a religious order, called alſo that of 


Notre Dame de la Mercy, who beſides the 


obedience, make a fourth to employ them- 


ſelves for the delivering Chriſtian ſlaves who 


are detained by Barbarians, and alſo to enter 
into ſervitude for the redemption of Chriſtians. 

REDEMPTIONS (anc. Law Writs) grie- 
vous mulcts impoſed, by way of commuta- 


tion for the head or life of the delinquent. 
REDE/VABLE, indebted, obliged or be- 


ho!ding to, F. 


REDHIBI'TION (ci Low) an action 


in a court, whereby to annul the ſale of ſome 
moveable, and to oblige the ſeller to take it 


| back 2 the buyer aũnding 8 
r £ 


i « 


a piece of iron in their 
fire, that is heated too much, ſo that it breaks 


red chalk, a red foffil-Rone, 
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4 REDIC'ULUS (among the Romans) a | whereby a diſlocated, luxated or fraQured 
- deity ſo ſaid to be called of ridere, to laugh, 
9. d. the gad of laughter, on acconnt of the 


precipitate and unexpected return of Hannibal, 


© having made the Romans laugh and fall to ri- 


diculing him; or rather of redire, to return. 
He had a temple built to him near Rome, 


upon the way to the gate called Capena, near 


to which Hannibal approaching in order to en- 


ter into Rome, was obliged haſtily to return 


with all his army, being ſeized with a ſudden 


terror, occaſioned as they ſaid by a certain 


horrible Spectre, which appeared in the air, as 


it were for the defence or the city, in memo- 


ry of which they conſecrated the temple to 


of things... "ip | 
She felt with me, what I felt of my cap- | 


© Rediculys. . 


REDINTEGRA'TION (in Ci vi! Law) 
the action of reſtoring a perſon to the enjoy - 


ment of a thing, whereof he had been ille- 


gally diſpoſſeis'd, 


REDMANS. See Red XKnipbts. 
REDOLENCY 


lot redolentia, L.) 


RE'DOLENTNESS 5 ſweetneſs of ſmell, 


To REDRESS (redreſſer, F.) x, To ſet 


| right, to amend. 


Ikn yonder ſpring of roſes, 

Find what to redreſs till noon. 5 
V Milton. 
2. To relieve, to remedy, to eaſe. It is 
ſometimes uſed of perſons, but more properly 


tivity, and ſtreight laboured to redreſs my pain, 
which was her pain. Sidney. 5 


In countries of freedom, princes are bound 


9 


redreſs their grievances. Sift, | 


- REDRESS, reformation, amendment. 5 


mendable, but for vs the more neceſſary is a 
ſpeedy reareſs of ourſelves. Hooker. 
3. Relief, remedy. 


© Such people, as break the law of nations, 
all nations are intereſted to ſuppreſs, confi- 


dering that the particular ſtates, being the 


delinquents, can give no redeeſs, Bacon, 
Grief, finding no redreſs, ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle, and fefter, and gangrane, 
To black mortification. | 


REDUCIBLENEss, capableneſs of being 
reduced. 2 | | 
RE DUC T (in Carpentry) a quirk or little 
place taken out of a larger, to make it more 


uniform and regular; dlfo for ſome other 


* Tonveniences, as cabi ets, ſides of chimnies, 
| | | REFLECT 


_ A'coves. 


REDUCTION of a Figure, Defipn er 
Draught, &c. is the making a copy thereof, 


either larger or ſmaller than the original. 


o 
* 


—_ 


to protect their ſubjects in liberty, property 
and religion, to receive their petitions, and 


 REDUETION (in Surgery) an operation, | 


. « 


in the ſame piece. 


bone is reſtored to its proper place. 

REDUND'ANT Hyperbola, a curve of 
the higher kind, fo called, becauſe it exceeds 
the conick ſection of that name in the num- 
ber of its hyperbolical legs; it being a triple 
hyperbola, with fix hyperbolical legs. 

REDUND'ANTNESS (redundantia, L.) 
overflowingneſs, ſuperfluity” 

To REDU'/PLICATE (redaplicatum, L.) 


to double over again. 


REEFT! (with Mariners) part of a fail 
that is taken up, as when, in a great gale of 
wind, they roll up part of the ſail below, 


called Reefing. | | | 

. RE-EN'TRY (of rentrer, F.) entring a- 

gain. | | "74 | | 

RE-ENTRY (in Law) a reſuming and 

retaking that poſſeſſion that had lately been 

foregone. 3 | 
RE-ESTAB'LISHMENT. (retabliſſiment, 

F.) an eftabliſhing again. 0 

To REEVE' (with Sailors) is to draw a rope 


| thorough a block, to run up and down, 


RE-EXTENT' (in Law) a ſecond extent 


| | made upon lands or tenements, upon com- 


plaint made that the firſt extent was partially 
execute. | ; | 
To REFER! (referre, L.) to put a buſineſs 
into the hands of another, in order to be con- 
fidered or managed. EE OT 
To REFINE! (raffiner, F.) to make fine, 
to purge and purity, by drawing liquors off 
from the lees, or metals, by melting. 
_ REFLEC'TION, it is related that Py:ha- 
goras could write what he pleaſed on a glaſs, 
and, by the refleRion of the ſame ſpecies, 
would make thoſe letters appear upon the 


To ſeek reformation of evil laws is com- ire le of; the moon, fo plain 28 to be read by 


any perſon, ſome miles diſtant from him. 
Cornelius Agrippa affirms the poſſibility of it, 
and that the method of pg.cformiug it was 
known to himſelf and others 
REFLECTION (in the Pythag. and Co- 
pernican Syſtem) is the diſtance of the pole 
from the horizon of the diſk ; which is the 
ſame thing, as the ſun's declination in the 
Ptolemaick hypotheſis, | 5 
REFLECTION of the Rays of Light (in 


| Opticks) is a motion of the rays, whereby, 
Milton. 


after impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies, 
or rather after a very near approach thereto, 
they recede or are driven therefrom. 
REFLECTION (in Mechanicks) is the 
turn or regreſſive motion of a moveable, oc- 
caſioned by the feſiſtance of a body, which 
bindered its purſuing its former direction. 
REFLEX 2 (in Painting) is underſtood 
5 of thoſe places in a picture, 


which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated by 3 
light reflected by ſome ot hex body, repreſented 


. 


REFLEX- 


to make it narrower, and not to draw too 
much wind: this taking up or contracting is 


eſtabli 
religio 
Rig 


que ly 
differe. 

A b: 
the lit 


ſurface 


ftraigh 


again; 


in the 


en the 
Proceec 


but to 
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ing reflected, or that property of the rays of 
light, whereby they are diſpoſed to be re- 
flected. | 
; REFORM”, a re-eftabliſkhment or revival 
of a former neglected diſcipline; alſo a cor- 
rection of | reigning abuſes. 
REFORMA'DO (in a Ship of War) a gen- 
tleman who ſerves as a voluntier, in order 
to gain experience, and ſuccecd the principal 
officers. F 
REFORMA'TION, the time of the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of the reformed or Proteſtant 
religion. | . 


* 


church in their territories, as being inveſted 
with the ſpiritual as well as temporal power. 

REFORMATION (Hieraglypbically) was 
by the ancients repreſented by a Phenix, of 


her aſhes, after ſhe hath been conſumed by 
the ſun beams. | 5 | TT 
_ REFRAC'/TARINESS (of refractarius, 
L.) obſtinacy, headſtrongneſs, a refuſing to 
be ruled, Sc. 
REFRAC'TED 
are drawn in a concave or hollow bowl, fo 


when the bowl is full of water, or ſome other 
liquor. DET 
REFRACTION (in Mechanicks) is the 
F deviation of he 
3 | moving body 
from its different 
courſe, by reaſon 
of the different 
denſity of thc 
medium it moves 
in; or a flexion 
and change of 

_ determination oc- 
caſioned by a bo- 
dy's fa ling obli- 
edium into another of a 


LY 


quely out of one m 


EI. Ex ILENES, capableneſs of be- 


Right of REFORMATION, aright which | 
the princes of Germany claim to reform the | 


| whom it is related, that another riſes out of | 


Dials, are ſuch dia's as | 


that the hour-lines may ſhew the true hour, | 


9 1 83 =_ 


REFRENA'TION (refrenatio, L.) 4 
—_— or-checking, a curbing or holding in, 


REFRI/GERANT (refrigerans, L.) 
cooling. | : 
REFRI'GERATIVENESS (of refrigera- 
tivus, L.) cooling quality. 
REF ULICGENTNESS (refulgentia, L.) 
brightneſs, ſplendour. | 
REGA'LIS Aqua, an acid, corrofive ſpirit. 
or water, ſerving as a menſtruum for diſſolving 
gold; ir is prepared by mixing common ſalt 
or ſal armoniac with. ſpirit of nitre, or with 
common agua fortis, IL. N 
REGARDANT (in He- 
raldry) ſignifies looking be- 
hind, and is apply'd to beaſts 
repreſented in an eſcutcheon, 
with their faces turned to 
their tails, as in the figure, by : 
REGARDED (regarde, F.) looked upon 
with concern, reſpected, had reſpect to. | 
REGARD/FUL (of regard, F. and pul, 


Sax.) having iegard to, careful of, concerned, 


for. | 


REGARD/FULNESS, heedfulneſs, & c. 
REGARDILE SS (of regard, F. and ler, 
Sax.) heedleſs. Oh CO i 

REGARD/'LESNESS, heedleſneſs. 

REGARDYER, an officer belonging to the 
king's foreſt, who is © bliged by cath, to view 
and enquire of all offences and defaults that 
have been committed by the foreſters, and all 
other officers, in the execution of their office. 

REGEN*ERATE, regeneracy. Milton. 
\ REGEN'ERATENESS (regeneratio, L.) 
regeneration. 

RE'GENT (in a College) a profeſſor of 
arts and ſciences, who holds a claſs or ſet of 
pupils. . 

REGERMINA 
ding out again, L. AY | 

RE'GIBLENESS (of regibilis, L.) eaſfineſs 
to be g verned. | 8 . 

REGIFUGE (of regifugium, of regem and 


'TION, a ſpringing or bud- 


| fugare, L. to drive away). a. feſtival held in 


ancient Rome, on the fixth of the calends of 
March, i. e. on the 24th of February, in 
memory of the expulſion of their king, par- 
ticularly of Taruin's flying out of Rome on 
ra ao bows NS. 
REG/IMEN (in Medicine) a rule or courſe 
of living, with regard to eating, drinking, 
cloathing, or the like, accommadated to ſome 
diſeaſe, and to the particular courſe of phyſick 
the patient is under. 
REGIMEN'TAL (of regiment, F.) of or 
belonging to a regiment. | | 
RE GIONS (with Phileſ.) are particular 
diviſions of the air, which are accounted 
three, the per, middle, and lower. | 
Upper REGION, commences from the 
tops of the mountains, and reaches to the 
utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere, in which is 
a perpetual, equable calmneſs, clearneſs and 


different denſity. 
pole A ball, as at A, moving in the air, into 
the the line A B, and falling obliquely on the 
hy | Jurface of the water G D, docs not proceed 
ſtraight to E, but deviates or deflects to B 
(in again; and if the ball moving in the water 
eby, in the ſame line, A B, ſhould fall obliquely 
dies, en the ſurface of the water GD, it will not 
eto, proceed ſtraight to E, nor yet deflect to F, 
but to G. EEE | 
the REFRA'G ABLENESS (refragabilitas, 
Ac» L.) refractorineſe. | | 
hick f, REF RAIN'MENT (reſrænatio, L.) a re- 
raining. | [ 
ſtood REFRANGIBIL'ITY (of the Rays of 
hs, Light) is the diſpoſition to be refracted or 
by 2 turned out of the way, in paſſing out of one 
nted tranſparent body or medium into another, 
| _REFRAN'/GIBLENESS (of re and frangi- 
EX- bilitas, L.) capableneſs of being refracted. 


ſerenity, Rrrz Lowe 
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ttraffick in the parts o 


God's roll of mourners, 
2. Grief ; ſorrow. : Pr 
That freedom which all ſorrows claim, 

' She does for thy content reſign; 
Her piety itſelf would blame 
If her regrets ſhould waken thine. Prior. 
To REGRET (regretter, F.) to repent ; | 


5 From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, 
Thank'd heav'n that he had liv'd, and that 


8 - 2 2 OY 7 
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Lowe REGION, is that wherein we | 


breathe, and is bounded by the reflection of 
the ſun's rays 3 that is, by the height to 
which they rebound from the earth. 

Middle REGION, is that wherein the 
clouds refide, meteors are formed, Se. ex- 
tending from the extremity of the loweſt to 
the top of the higheit mountains. 


REGIONARIES (in Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory) 


a title given to thoſe who had the charge and 
adminiftration of the church affairs from the 


fifth century. 


REGISTERS in pariſh churches were firſt 


appointed by Thomas Cramavell, Earl of E. 


ſex, vicar-general to king Henry the VIII, 
A. 6 1538. p | g 
REGISTER Ships (in Traßel) ſuch ſhips 
to which the king of Spain, or the council 
of the Indies, grant 8 to go and 


dies; ſo called, becauſe they are regiſtred be · 
fore they ſet fail from Cadix. 


- REGISTER (with Letter Founders) one 
of the inner parts of the mould; in which 


the types are caſt. 


REGLET 7 (Archite8.) a little, flat, 
RIG'LET narrow moulding, uſed 
chiefly in compartiments and pannels, to ſe. 


and to form knots, frets and other ornaments, 
REGLETS (with Printers) See Rig lets. 
REGRET (regret, F. regretto, Ital.) 
1. Vexation at ſomething paſt 3 bitterneſs of 
reflection. A paſſionate regret at fin, a grief 
and ſadneſs at its memory, enters us into 
Decay of Piety. 


to grieve at. BE . 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 


„ | Pope. 

REGULAR (regulier, F, regularis, L. 
Fehn, ee N | 
The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate, 


Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors; 


Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 


| Loft and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſeaich ; 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings 


run 
Nor where the regulsr confufion ends. 
e 


So when we view ſome well-proportion'd 


No monſtrous height, or breadth, or length 
appear 3 5 | 


The whole at once is bold and regular; 


the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 


\ 


REGULAR Bodies (with Mathem.) are 
ſolid bodies, whoſe ſurfaces are compoſed of 
regular and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid an- 
gles are all equal, of which there are five. 

1. A Tetrabedron, which is a pyramid com- 


triangles, DES CORY. 
2. The Hexabedron, or cube, whoſe ſur- 
face is compoſed of ſix equal ſquares. | 
The Oczabedron, which is bounded by 
eight equal and equilateral triangles. 


5. The Iceſibedron, which conſiſts of twen. 


all the regular bodies that can be, and they 
are called the Platonick bodies. 


ſuch as the perimetexs of the conick ſections, 
which are always curved after the ſame geo- 
metrical manner. | 3 
REG'ULARNESS (regularite, F. of re. 
gularts, L.) agreeableneſs to rules, exactneſt, 
tri order. | RY 
REG'ULO, a title given to the ſons of the 
emperor of China, 55 
REG'ULUS, a petty king; a Saxon title 
for a count. : . | 
Martial REGULUS of Antimony (with 


firſt magnitude in the conftellation, Leo. 
REGURCITA'TION, a {ſwallowing a. 

VVG 
RE-IMBAREK'ED (reimbarquz, F.) put on 

ſhip-board again, Cc. Y 


| RE-IMBURSE'MENT (in Traffick, ke.) 


a repayment ; or returning what money a 
perſon had received by way of advance, &c. 

To RE-INGAGE*{of re, and engager, F.) 
to ingage again. 3 5 


" | RE-INGAGE'MENT (of ve, and ergage- 
| ment, F.) an engaging again. 285 
RE-INVIGORATTION, an invigorating 


again, or the ſecond time. | | 
RE JOINTING (with Architects) the 


.) | filling up of jo i ild- 
1 Agreeable to rule; conſiſtent with 8 e eee pt the Hawes eee 


ings, when worn hollow by the courſe of 
time or water. | | 
A REITERATION (with Printers) is 
when the laſt form is laid on the preſs. 
REIT'TERS, an ancient title of the Ger- 
man cavalry. | 5 
RELATTION (with Grammar.) is the 
correſpondence which words have one to 
another in conſtruction. | 5 
RELATION (with Logicians) is the fourth 
category, as that of Father, Huſband, Maſter, 
Servant, King, Subject, and every thing that 
denotes compariſon, as equal, greater, leſs. 
RELATION (in Philoſ.) the mutual re- 


¶ ſpect of two things, or what each is in regard 
Pope, | 2 3 


to the other, RELA- 


prehended under four equal and equilateral | 


4. The Dodecabedron, which is contained - 
under twelve equal and equilateral pentagons, 


ty _ and equilateral triangles ; Theſe are 


REGULAR Curves, (with Mathem,) are 


Cbymiſts) a mixture of horſe-ſhoe nails melted 
_ | with the Regulus. | „„ a ang 
REGULUS (with Aron.) a ftar of the 


RE-IMBAT'TLED, put into battle array | 


RI 


| left i 


to be 


* 


in conſideration of law, two times, or other 
things, are conſidered as if they were all one; 


and by this the thing ſubſequent is ſaid to 


take its effe& by relation, Ne Tt 
'RELATION {in Geometry, &c.) is the 
habitude or reſpe& of two quantities to one 
another, with regard to their magnitude : The 
ſame as Ratio. RE | 
RELATION (in Schoo! Divinity) is uſed 
to denote certain of the divine perfections, 
called perſonal ones, in regard, by thoſe one 
divine perſon is referred to another, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from it, as in God there is one 


RELATION (in a Law Senſe) is when, | 


Nature, two Pioceſſions, three Perſons, and 


four Relations; the Relations are Paternity, 


Filiation, active Spiration, and paſſive Spira- 1 
tion. . 1 
RELATIVE Sulffantives (with Gram.) 


are ſuch as bear a relation to ſome others, as a 
fat her, ſon, daughter, huſband, wife, Sc. 
RELATIVE Adjefives, are ſuch as 


higher, lower, equal, unequal, &c. 5 
RELATIVE Pronoun, is ſuch an one as 

has relation to a noun that goes before, as be, 

him, that, <ovho, quhich, with their numbers, 
REL'ATIVENESS (of re/ativus, L.) the 


having relation to. - 


RELAXA'TION (with Surgeons) a pre- 
ternatural extenſion, or ſtraining of a nerve, 
tendon, muſcle, Fc. either by violence or 
weakneſs. - | . | 

RELAY” (in Tapeſtry Work) an opening 


left in a piece where the figures or colours are 


to. be changed, or which is to be filled up 
when the other work is done, 
A RELAY (of rallier, F.) a freſh equi- 


to be ready, for a traveller to change, to 
make the greater expedition, as in riding 
poſt, 2 ws 1 

RELEGATTION, a kind of exile or ba- 
niſhment for a time appointed, wherein the 


obnoxious perſon is required to retire to a cer- | 


tain place, and to continue there till he is 


. recalled, L. | 


To RELENT (ralentir, F.) 1. To ſoften, 
to grow leſs rigid or hard; to give. 
In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow*rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing 
flow'rs; 3 


When opening buds ſalute the welcome 


day 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray. 


2. To melt; to grow moiſt, 
All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in 
ſhow'rs, | | | 
Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the droop- 
ing flower's ; 
If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs began to ſpring, 
The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to fing, 
e e | Pope. 


page, horſe, Cc. ſent before, or appointed 


—_—c__ 


Pope, 


RE 


3 To grow lefs intenſe. 


The workmen let glaſs cool by degrees in 
ſuch relentings of fire, as they call their neal- 
ing heats, leſt it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by a 
violent ſucceeding of air. | 

| Digby on Bodies. 
4. To ſoften in temper; to grow tender; to 
feel compaſſion, | | 
Undoybtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his diſpleaſure. Milton. 


He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's pray'r 3 
Stern Proſerpine relented, . 
And gave him back the fair. 
5 Tate. 
RELENTLESS unrelenting, uncapable to 
relent. Milton. | | | 


* RELENT'MENT (-rallentiſſement, F.) a 


have relation to ſome others, as better, worſe, 


RELIEF (in Chancery) is an order ſued out | 
for the diſſolving of contracts, and other acts, 


upon account of their being unreaſonable, 


prejudicial, grievous, &c. 

RELIEF, See Relievo, $4 

RELIEF” reaſonable, is that enjoined by 
ſome law, or fixed by an ancient cuſtom, and 
_ does not depend on the will of the 
ord, 85 ö 

RELIE'VO (in Sculpture, &c.) imboſſe d 
work, the protuberance or ſtanding out of 
any figures above the ground or plane whereon 


they are formed, Ital. 


Demi RELIEVO, is when one half of the 


figure riſes from the plane or ground. 


RELIEVO (in Arcbitect.) is the projecture 
of any ornament. „ . 
RELIEVO (in Paint.) is the degree of 
force or boldneſs, wherewith the figures, be- 
held at a due diſtance, ſeem to ſtand out from 


| the ground of the painting, as tho' they were 


really imboſſed. 


RELVGION (religio, L.) is defined to be 


a general habit of reverence towards the 


divine nature, by which we are both enabled 
ard inclined to worſhip and ſerve God, after 
that manner which we conceived to be moſt 
agreeable to his will, ſo that we may procure 
his favour and bleſſing. og 
Natural RELIGION, is what men might 


| know, and be obliged to by meer principles of 


reaſon, improved by conſideration and experi- 


ence, without the aſſiſtance of divine re- 


velation. | | 


Revealed RELIGION, is what God has 
obliged us to perform by the manifeſtation of 


| his will, upon the couſideration of temporal 
| or future rewards and puniſhments. 


The 

parts of revealed religion are Faith and 
Practice. | 

RELIGION (with Painters) is repreſented 

in a ſilver veil, with a mantle of white, 2 

| | * 


R E 
The divers RELIGIONS of the World. 
ARABIA is ſubje& to the Grand Signior 
and other Mahometan princes, who never- 
theleſs tolerate Chriſtians to live there, and 
they have alſo a famous monaſtery upon 
mount Sinai, which is poſſeſſed by the Ca- 
loyers, or religious Greeks of the order of 
St. Baſil. | | 
In Turkiſh ASIA Mabometanifm is the re- 
ligion of the country; nevertheleſs the Grand 
Signior tolerates other religions there as well 
as in Europe. The Greeks have two Patriarchs 
there, that of Antioch, and that of Feruſalem. 
In his empire are principally the Chriſtians 
called Armenians, Facobines, Georgians, Ma- 
ronites, Neſtorians ; there are alſo Roman 
Carbolicks, who are for the moſt part French 
and Venetian merchants, Coftes, Sabeans, and 
a multitude of Fes, | 
 BARBARY (in Africa) is inhabited by 
Moors, Turis, and Arabs, who are generally 
of the Mabometan religion, but the Portugueſe 
and Spaniards have a few places there; there 
are ſome towns in which the infidels allow the 
Chriſtians and Fewws the exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, paying tribute for it, | 
BRASILE (in America) is ſubject to the 
Portugueſe 3 where they have an archbiſhop of 
St. Salvadere ; the country of Plata, and 
that of the Patagons, are peopled with idola- 
trous inhabitants, but the Spaniards have 
divers places there, and endeavour to propagate 
the Chriſtian religion among thoſe idolaters. 
CALICUT (in India) the people of this 
kingdom believe in one God, the Creator of 
Heaven and earth ; but they think him to be 
unactive, and does not concern himſelf in hu- 
man affairs; but ſay that an evil angel, nam- 
ed Deumo, governs the world, and to him 
_ Ghey pay divine honours, and alſo to other 
_ falſe divinities. . 5 
CANADA (in New France, in America) 
the inhabitants are generally Roman Catbolicls, 
the country great part of it belonging to the 
French; but New England, New Holland 
and New Swedeland, have alſo colonies there, 
and profeſs the reformed religion of their re- 
ſpective countries. 7 5 
But the ſavages, as Iroguors, Hurons and 
Algonquains and others, have little or no religi- 
on, except ſuch as converſe with the Europeans. 
The Iſland CANDIA, now ſubje& ro the 
_ Grand Signior, befides Mahometans has Ro- 
man  Catholicks, Greeks and Fews, who pay 
tribute for their liberty. 

_ CAFRARIA (in Africa) is peopled with 
Jdolaters, but the Dutch have two forts near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Portugueſe a 
caſtle in the kingdom of Sofala. | 

The CARIBEE Iſiands and the natives of 

_ Guiaxa are idolaters ; but ſome of them be- 
lieve the immortality of the ſoul; alſo the 

Inhabitants of the country of the Amazons 
©, worſhip idols. 


| 


| 


| 


| Moors, Turks and Arabs, 


R E 
there are many Mahometans among them, 
and a good number of Chriſtians. The Hol- 
landers having divers cities there in their 
poſſeſſion, _ bn 

CHILY (in America) the Spaniards have 
eſtabliſhed divers ſeminaries in Chili, in order 
for the converfion of the natives, who have 
but very little religion. | 28 

The CHINESE are idolaters; but the ex- 
erciſe of the Chriſtian religion, at leaſt as the 
jeſuits have been pleaſed to model it, is per- 
mitted, and their order have divers churches 
in that country; there are alſo a great num- 
ber of Fetus, who have their ſynagogues by the 
_ emperor's permiſſion, | 5 

CONGO (in Africa) there are many idola- 
ters in this kingdom, ſome Mabometans, and 
divers Chriſtians, eſpecially in the province of 
Amplo, of which the Portugueſe are maſters, 

In CORFU, an iſland belonging -to the 
Venetians, the inhabitants are of the Geeek 
church. | | V 

The iſland of CYPRUS is under the do- 
minion of the Turks, but the Latin, and 
Greek churches are allow'd to be there with- 
out any moleſtation, There are alſo Arme- 
ntans, Coftes, and all ſorts of ſets, who on- 
ly pay tribute for their liberty. | 

DALMATIA is poſſeſs'd by both the Ye. 
netians and Turks, and the little republick of 
Raguſa pays tribute both to the one and the 
other; but is of the Romiſh communion, and 
hath an archhiſhop. The Venetians have 
two biſhopricks in Dalmatia, which are thoſe 
of Zan and 88 

DENMARK, is in general Proteſtants, 
and follow the confeſſion of Auſburg. 
| EGYPT, the chief religion of this coun- 
try is Mabometan, which is follow'd by the 

The Chriſtian 
| there, and the 


| 


Coftes have alſo churches 
eaus ſynagogues. 5 
FLORIDA (in America) its natives are 

ſavages and idolaters, adoring the ſun and 

moon, but there are colonies both of a 

and Spantards there, and have introduced the 

Chriſtian religion in divers places, | 
FRANCE is now generally of the Roman 

Catbolick communion, ſince the late king 

Lewis XIV. has revoked the edict of Nantæ, 

and prohibited the exerciſe of the Reformed 

Religion. | ye, | 
GENEVA, the inhabitants of this re- 

publick, are generally of the reformed re- 

ligion, TN 
GERMANY has almoſt as many religions 

as it has princes, Rates and free cities; but 

the emperor himſelf profeſſes that of the 

Church of Rome; the principal ſects beſides 

are Lutherans, Anabaptiſis and Calviniſis: but 

the Lutherans are the moſt numerous, and the 
moſt countenanced by authority. : 

The Anabaptiſts had formeriy gained ground 
all over Germany, except Auſtria and Ba- 


| 


| 


1 


7 


CEYLON, is an ifland of idolaters; but 


varia, but now there are ſcarce any of them; 
. | | left, 


:.. 


igions 
; but 
f the 
eſides 
5; but 
nd the 


y round 
Ba- 
hem; 


idolaters in his dominions. 


left, 


. , N. 
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leſt, except in places bordering on Holland ; 


Calviniſm is moſt profeſs'd in the Palatinate 
in the country of Heſſe, dutchy of Virtem- 
berg, and the Hans towns. | 

GOA, the iſle belongs to the Portugueſe, 


who have divers churches and monaſteries in 


it, and the archbiſhop of this iſland hath un- 
der him all the biſhops of the Eaf- Indies. 


And here the inquiſition ſeverely exerciſes its 


authority over thoſe they call apoſtates. 
GOLCONDA (in India) the king himſelf 
follows the religion of the Perſians, but the 


people are idolaters, | — 
GUINEA (in Africa) the inhabitants of 


this country worſhip idols; but the Engliſh, 


' Dutch and Danes, poſſeſs ſeveral places on the 
_ coaſt, and the Portugueſe have habitations 
in the country, where they endeavour to in- 


troduce Chriſtiantity : the Negroes mix ſome 


ceremonies of Mahometaniſm with their ido—- 


latry ; ſo do the inhabitants of Zaara and 
Bildegulderid obſerve the Mahometan religion 
but that of the natives of Nubia, is a mixture 


of the Chriſtian ceremonies, with thoſe of 


Fudaiſm and Mahometaniſm; the Abyſſines 
are the pureſt of all the Zaftern Chriſtians; as 


for Manomotapa, the ancient religion of that 
is heatheniſm idolatry ; but Chriſtianity has 


been eſtabliſhed in divers places of it by the 


Jeſuits. ff RE 
HOLLAND, in all the dominion of the 


| ſtates, the reformed religion according to the 
mode of Fobn Calvin is uppermoſt z but there 


are many Anabaptiſis, Lutherans, Remon- 
frants, ſuffered to be there, and alſo the 


Lutherans, are permitted to build churches ; 


and the Anabapriſis have alſo theirs ; there 
are alſo a conſiderable number of Fes, who 
have a ſynagogue at Amſterdam and Rotterdam; 


likewiſe Papiſis, but they are not ſuffered the 

| Publick exerciſe of their religion. | 

_ HUNGARY, is inhabited partly by Ro- 
man Catholicks, and partly by Lutberans, 


JAPAN' (in India) idolatry reigns here 


ſince the perſecution of Tarcoſama, who 


reigned there in 1630, and tho' the Cbriſtians 
had formerly, they have at preſent no church 


there. | 5 Sn: © el 
INDIA, the empire of the Mogul, is ſub- 
ject to a Mabometan prince of the ſect of Ali, 


which is that of Pera; but there are many 
There are alſo 
Abyſſines, Fews and Catholicks, for every 
nation there enjoys the free exerciſe of its 
religion, | 


Divers kingdoms in the Peninſula of Indus, 


on this ſide the gulph of Bengala, the inha- | 


bitants of which are almoſt all idolaters, but 
Armenians, Banians or Indian Prieſts, Jews 
and Moors, are ſuffered to live there, accord - 
ing to there ſeveral religions; beſides Arabs, 
Abyſſines and Perſians, who partly follow the 


Chriſtian religion, and that of the Moors | 


er Mabometans, 


The main land of INDIA beyond the 


R E. 


Ganges, is poſſeſs'd by divers idolatrous 
princes ; the Peninſula of the fame Indus, on 
the eaſt fide of the gulph, is alſo a country 
where they worſhip idols and falſe gods. 
ITALY, the inquiſition ſuffers not here, 
nor in any of the adjacent iſlands, any of | 
thoſe whom they call Hereticks ; ſince they 
[look upon them as rebellious ſubjects againſt 
the pope, the church's pretended head. 4 
But yet they tolerate Jews for particular 
reaſons ; but they are made to pay tribute to 
the pope, for that liberty they enjoy in the 
ecclefiaſtical ſtate, 5 
MADAGASCAR, the natives of this 
iſland believe there is one God, creator of 
Heaven and earth, but they alſo worſhip an 
evil ſpirit ; tho? the French who inhabit there 
- endeavour to introduce Cbriſtanity among 
them, | | | 
MALACCA is dependant upon the king of 
Siam, who here permits the exerciſe of all 
religions, and teſtifies a particular eſteem for 
that of the Chrif;ans, but the grateſt part of 
it belongs to the Dutch, who grant liberty 
of conſcience to merchants of divers religions, 
who live and trade there, | 
MALTA, there is no religion permitted 
in this iſland, but that of the Church of 
Rome. V' 5 
MEXICO or New Spain, is well ſtored 
with Roman Catholicks, where there is an 
archbiſhop and divers biſhops 3 the Spaniards 
are alſo maſters of New Caſtile d'Or, where 
the Roman Catholick religion has been intro- 
duced by them ; but the mountaineers of this 
country are ſtill Idolaters, adoring the ſun - 
and moon as the principal divinities, ſuppo- 
fing one to be the huſband, and the other the 
wife. gs. 
_ The MUSCOVITES follow the religion 
of the Greek church, although they have a 


the church of Conſtantinople, The Morduois, 
who inhabit the frontiers of Muſcovy, cir- 


Turks, tho” they are not of their re'igions 3 
they are neither profeſs'd Chriſtians nor Ido- 
laters, but live. according to the laws of na- 
ture, and worſhip one God, the Creator of 
the world, to whom they offer the firſt fruits 
of all they gather, by caſting them up towards 
— on | „ 
NARSINGA (in India) here the people 
practiſe the ſame ſuperſtitions as they do at 
Calicut, and the country is full of Pagods or 
temples, built in honour of their Dæmons. 
NETHERLANDS, in thoſe parts that are 
under the government of France and Spain, 
there is no other religion tolerated but that of 
the Roman Catholick ; and if there be any 
Calwviniſts and Lutherans there, they do not 
diſcover themiſel ves. 
PEGU (in India) the people of this king- 
dom are ſo obſtinately bent upon Idolatry, that 


all the attempts hitherto to bring the Chriſtian 
4 | | religioa 


* 


Patriarch of Muſcovy, yet they acknowledge 7 


cumciſe after the manner of the Fews and 


religion into the country have been in vain, || 
PERSIA, in this empire the Mabometan 
religion prevails, according to the ſect of Ali, 
which is different from that of Abubeker, 
Omar and Oſman, whom the Turks prefer be- 
fore that of Ali; but the Perſians allow full 
| Hhberty of conſcience to all ſtrangers, ſo that 
there are Roman Catholicks, Armenians, Neſ- 
torians and Sabeans; Fews, and Bamans, or 
Indian prieſts, and other Idolaters. | 
PERU (in America) belongs to the king of 
Spain, there the Roman Catholick religion is 
eſtabliſhed by the Spaniards, who have an | 
archbiſhoprick at Lima, and divers biſhopricks 
in other provinces z and Idolatry remains but 
among very few of the ſavages. 
The PHILIPPINE J[fazds belong to the 
| King of Spain, who gives liberty of conſcience 
to all thoſe of the country that are Idolaters, 
and to divers Indians and Chineſe, | 
The iflands of Senda, call'd Java and Su- 
atra, are inhabited by people addicted to the 


worſhip of idols; there are alſo Mabometans | 


and Chriſtians, 


The Hollanders are very potent in the iſle | 


of Java, where the Dutch poſſeſs Batavia. 


POLAND, this kingdom is of the Romiſh 


religion, tho' there are many Proteſtants in 

| It, eſpecially in lower Poland, about Lublin, 
Prufjia and Livonia, towards the Baltick. 
In the provinces that border upon Moravia, 
Hungary and Silfia, and thoſe that advance 

towards the ſouth and the Levant, they for 
the moſt part follow the Greek church. 
 REGUSA, this republick belonging to 


Dalmatia, pays tribute both to the Turks and 


Penetians ; but is of the popiſh religion, and 
J ((( 
SARDINIA profeſſes the Romiſp religion, 
and uſes the inquiſition. | 
- SCOTLAND is of the Proteftant religion, 
but differs from England, in that the eſta - 
Þlifh*d religion of Scotland is Preſbyterian, and 
chat of England epiſcopal,  _ | 
SPAIN, there are none but Reman Catho. 
Ticks in this kingdom, or at leaſt known to 
de otherwiſe, the inquiſition being there put 
in execution, and they ſuffer neither Moors 
nor Jexus to be there. 5 | 
SICILY profeſſes the Roman Catbolicks re- 
Ugjion, and alfo makes uſe of the inquiſition. 


SWEDEN follows the confeſſion of Avg ſ- | 


Burg; in all the territories of the King of 
Greazt- Britain the Reformed religion is eſta- 
blifhed. . 


Solurn is almoſt all Catholicxs; Zurich, 
Bearn, Bale and Schaffhauſen are either 
Euinglians or Calviniſts ; Friburg, Claris and 
Apenzeel are partly Romaniſts and partly Cal- 
Vviniſts. Their allies the Yaudois are partly 
Buglians ; the country of the Griſons partly 


1 


1 
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RE 
Roman Catholicks and partly Proteſtantt. The 
Valtoline are all Roman Catholicks, 
TARTARY is ſubject to divers princes ; 
the moſt potent of which is the great Cham, 
Some of theſe princes are Mahometans, others 
Pagans and Idolaters; there are alſo Neftorians 
and Fervs 3 but theſe Jaſt obſerve but little of 
the law of Moſes. | 
Crim TARTARY profeſſes Mabometaniſm, 
but have ſome Jeros and Roman Catholicks a- 
mong them, who are tolerated the exerciſe of 
their religion, paying tribute for it, 

TRANSYLVANIA is filled with all forty 
of religions, but that of the church of Rome is 
' TURKY, the Mabometan religion reigns 
there; but the Grand Signior ſuffers Chriſtians 
and Jews in divers places. There are great 
numbers of Chriftian Greths, and they have 
a patriarch at Conftantinople, whoſe Juriſdic- 
tion extends as far as Natolia, x 

VENICE, the inhabitants of this republick 
are generally Roman Catholicks, and have 
baniſhed the Jews, 5 
VIRGINIA is poſſeſſed by the Engli/b, 
who are of the Proteſtant religion, but the na- 
tives believe there are divers gods of different 
orders, who depend upon one chief called 
Keu vas, who is their ſovereign, and he has 
been ſo from eternity; they eſteem the ſun, 
moon and ſtars to bedemi-gods, 
A. RELVGIOUS Man (Hierogly.) was 


alſo by a palm-tree, the root whereof is un- 
pleaſant to look upon, but the fruit and 
branches ate pleaſant, both to the eye, and to 
The taſte,” 5 

An Enemy to RELIGION (Hierogly.) was 


| repreſented by an aſs. 


— RELVGIOUSNESS, a religious diſpoſition, 
piety. | | | 
To RELINQUISH (relinquo, L.) 1. To 
forſake ; to abandon ; to leave; to deſert, 
The habitation there was utterly relinquiſhed, 
The Engliſh colonies grew poor and weak, 
| though the Engliſh lords grew rich and migh- 


1 


| ty; for they placed Jriſb tenants upon the 
| lands relinguiſped by the Exgliſb. 
2. To quit, tgreleaſe, to give up. 


Daw, 

The ground of Ged's ſole property in any 
thing is, the return of it made by man to 
God, by which act he relinguiſbes and delivers 
back to God all his right to the uſe of that 


SWITZERLAND confiſts of 13 cantons, | thing which had been freely granted him by 


of which five are Romanifts, viz. Uri, Sqorts, | 
"Underwald, Lucern and Zug; the canton of | 


God. South's Sermons, N 
3. To forbear, to depart from. 

In caſe it may be proved, that amongſt the 
number of rites and orders common unto 
both, there are particulars, the uſe whereof 
is utterly unlawful, in regard of ſome ſpecial 
bad and noiſome quality; there is no deubt 
but we ought to relinquiſh ſuch rites and x 
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firſt- fruits. . | | 
To REMIND (of re and mind) to put in 


ders, what freedom ſoever we have to retain 
the other ſtill, Hooker, b. iv. F. 11. 


RELINQUISHMENT, the a& of for- 


a perſon finds himſeif a debtor in upon the 


| accompt. 


RELIVQUZE, the aſhes and bones of the 


dead that remained after the burning of their | 


bodies, and which they very religiouſly kept 
in urns, and afterwards laid them up in 
tombs, L. REN | 
REL'ISHABLENESS, the being well 
taſted. | | 
RELUCT/ANCY 7 (relufatin, L.) 
RELUCT/ANTNESS { a wreſtling, or 
Ariving againſt, unwillingneſs, &©c. 


RELUCTANT (relufians, L.) ſtriving 
againſt. 8 


REMARK'ABLENESS, worthineſs of 
remark, | | 3 
 RE-MAR/RYING, the marrying again, 
ora ſecond tine. Fn 
REMED/IABLENESS, capableneſs of be- 
ing remedied. 5 | 
REMED'ILESNESS (of irremediable, F.) 


uncapableneſs of being remedied. CD 


_ A REME'DY (renedium, L. remede, F.) 
phyſick, medicine; alſo cure, help, eaſe, 
comfort; alſo means for the redreſs of diſor- 
ders or miſchief ; alſo a ſhift in misfortunes. 


REMEM'BRANCE ( remembranca, Ital, | 


of rememorare, L.) is when the idea of ſome- 


thing formerly known recurs again to the 


mind, without the operation of the external 


object on the external ſenſory ; remembering, 


memory. 


REMEM'BRANCERS (of the Exche- 


quer) three officers or clerks in that office, as 


of the king, the lord treaſurer, and of the 


_ REMINIS'CENCE 7 (remeniſcentia, L.) 


 REMINIS'/CENCY S the faculty or 
power of remembering or calling to mind : 
that power of the human mind, whereby it 


recollects itſelf, or ca Is again ſuch ideas or 
_noticns which it had really forgot: and in 
this it differs from memory, which is a tree 
ſuring up things in the mind, and retaining | 


them there without forgetting them. 
REMINIS'CERE, an ancient name for 
the ſecond Sunday in Lent, being ſo called 


from the firſt word of the beginning ot the maſs 
for that day reminiſcere miſerationum tuarum. 


REMISSINESS (of remis, F. remiſſio, L.) 

llackneſs, negligence, careleſneſs. _ 
REMIT PANCE, forgiveneſs. | 
REMIT'TANCE (with Bankers) a due 

or fee allowed both for their wages, the tale 


of money, and the different value of the 


ſpecies where the money is paid. 
REMIT!/MENT 2 (in Commerce) a re- 


REMITITANCE S turn of money from | 


q 


ing. | 
n ELIQU A, the remainder or debt which 


| 
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one place to another in bills of exchange; ot- 
ders, or the like. | 
REMIT!TER (in Law) is where a man 
has two titles in law, and is ſeiſed by the 
latter, and that proving defeQive, he is re- 
N or reſtored to the former more ancient 
title. | 
REMONSTRANT (remonfirans, L.) ex- 
poſtulatoty, c. 
| REMONSTRANTS, a party of Chriſtians 
in Holland, called alſo Arminians, fo deno- 
minated from a writing they called a*Remon- 
ftrance, which they preſented to the fates of 
Hel and in the year 1609, wherein they re- 
duced their doctrines to theſe five articles. 
1. That God in election and reprobation 
had regard on the one ſide to faith and perſe- 
verance, and on the other ſide to incredulity 
and impenitence. | 5 
2. That Jeſus Chrift died for all men with- 
out exception. „ GT 
"Is That Grace was neceſſary for the ap- 
plication of one's ſelf to God. | 
4. That yet it did not act in an irreſiſtible 
manner, 1 | 8 
5. That before affirming that the regene- 
rate cannot totally fall away, this queſtion 
ought to be more accurately examined. 
P.EMON'STRATED (of re and monſtra- 
tus, L.) ſhewed by reaſon and inflances, Sc. 
 REMO'RA 1 the ſhip- halter. A ſmall 
REMELIGO f fiſh called a Sea-Lampry 
or Sutk flonez of which the ancients had an 
opinion, that, by ſticking to the keel of a ſhip 
it would top its courſe. And thence Remora 


| is taken for any delay, ſtop, let, hindrance, F. 


REMORSELESS (of remords, F. of re 
and morſus, L.) and ney ye, Sax.) without 
check, or ſting of conſcience, | 


REMOTE'NESS (of remotus, L.) the 8 


| ing far from. 


REMOVE ABLENESS, liableneſs to be 
removed, _ : | En 
A REMO'VE, a moving, changing of 
place or abode, | "on 
REMPHAN, was deified by the Egyptians, 
for his great care of the country, and was re- 
preſented by a Srar, which probably was the 
ſtar of the god Rempban, mentioned in the 
Acis of the apoſtles. oy 8 
I his ſtar ſeems to be Saturn, for in an 
Egyptian alphabet, where the names of the 
planets are marked Saturn ſtands thus 
PHOAN. This god was aiſo worſhipped by 
. the Iſraelites; ſome take it to be Venus, 
others Adonis, Remphis was a king of 
Egypt, who liv'd about Jacob's time, and 
might probably be that Pharach that was fo 


— 


| kind to Foſe; h. 


REMPLI' {in Heraldry) i. e. 
filled up, ſignifies that all the 
chief is filled up with a ſquare 
piece of another colour, leaving 
only a border of the proper 
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- colour of the chief about the ſaid piece, as in | 
the figure. 

REMULU S (with Anat. ) the narrow part 
of the ribs which join with the Vertelræ, or 
turning joints of the back-bone, 
REMU'NERABLE, capable of being re- 
warded, 

REMURIA (among the Romans) feaſts 
inſtituted in honour of Remus the brother of | 
Romulus. 

RE'NAL Glandules (with Anat. ) two flat 
and ſoſt glands about the thickneſs of a nut, 
above the reins on each fide, 

RENAS'CENT (renaſcens, L.) ſpringing 
up, or being born again, 
RENAS'CIBLENESS (renaſcibilitas, L..) 
the power or Capableneſs of being born again, | 
of renewing, or regeneration, | 
' A RENCOUN'TER (rencontre, F. ) an en- 
counter of two little bodies or parties of forces; 
an accidental meeting, an unexpected adven- 
ture, as when two perſons fall out and fight 
on the ſpot, without having premeditated 
the combat; and thus it is 9 to a 
Duel. 

RENCON TRE! (in Her.) 
or a Rencontre, denotes 893 
the face of a beaſt ſtands right 
forward, as if it came to meet 
the perlon before it, as in the 
figure. 


= Parget. 
To REN DER (in Law) a term uſed | in 
levying a fine. A fine is either ſingle where 
nothing is granted, or with render, whereby 
ſomething is rendered back again by the cog- 
niſee to the cogniſor; or double, which con- 
tains a grant or render back again of ſome 


To RENDER (with Builders.) See to 


N E 


To RENOWN (renommer, F.) to malze 


famous. 
Soft elocution does thy ſtyle renown, 
Gentle or ſharp according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to laſn at vice. Dryden, 
In ſolemn ſilènce ſtand 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And emperors in parian marble frown. 
Addiſon. 
A bard, whom vilfer's paſtorals renown, 
Juſt writes, to make his barrenneſs appear, 
Pope, 
RENOWNED, famous, celebrated, emt- 
nent, famed. | 


tion, princes of the tribes, heads of thou- 
ſands, Numb, i, 16. 
Of all the cities in eaten lands, 

The chief and moſt renozun d Ravenna ſtands, 


Dryden. 


RE!NOWN/EDNESS, famouſneſs. 
RENT (of penzan, Sax. ) torn in pieces, 
RENT'ABLE, that may he rented, 


edge to edge without doubling them, ſo that 


ing up a rent or hole made in the Geſfing or 
_ prepating of cloth. | 

RENUEN'TE3 ( Anatomy) a pair of mu- 
ſcles of the head, ſo named, as being anta- 
goniſts to the Annuentes ; : their ule is to throw 
the head backwards with an air of refuſal], 

RENVERSE (in Her.) de- 1 
| notes any thing ſet with the Al 
head downwards, as Chevron N 
reaverſe, is a chevron with 


rent, common, or other thing out of the land 
itſelf to the cogniſor. | 
RENDI'TION, a rendering. 
RENT TENCY (of rexitens, L. ) a refifting 
or ſtriving againſt. 

 RENITENCY (in Phil:ſophy) that re- 
ſiſtency or force that is in ſolid bodies, by | 
which they reſiſt the impulſe of other bo- 


RENNET, the maw of a calf, commonly 
uſed for turning milk, in making curde for 
cheeſe, &c. 

TO RE NOVATE (renoware, 


renew. | 


brity, praiſe wide'y ſpread, 
She 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Oi whom ſo often I have heard renn. 
| | Shakeſpear, 
*Tis of more rerozun 
70 make a river, than to build a town. 
Walter, 
Nor envy we 
Thy great reneSur, of grudge thy 3 


dies, or re- act as much as they are acted upon. 


LJ to 


Dmwgden, 
| 


the point downwards, or when 
a beaſt is laid on its back, F. 


| as in the figure, ne hs 
RE. ORDINA!TION, the act of con» 


ferring orders a ſecond time, 

REP- Silver (Old Rec.) money anciently 
paid by ſervile tenants to their lord, to be 
quit of the ſervice of reaping his eorn. 

To REPAIR! a Medal, is to clear off the 
ruſt, to render it clean, and as perfect as it 
may be, 

REPAIR'/ABLE, that may be repaired or 
mended. 

REPAN!DOUSNESS (of repanditas, L.) 


RENOWN. (renommes, F.) 3 cele- | bentneſs or bowingneſs back ward. 


To REPART (with Horſemen) is to puta 
horſe on, or to make him part; the ſecond 
time. 

REPARTEE'? (repartie, F.) a ready, 

REPARTY/ 5 ſmart, reply, eſpecially 
in matters of wit, humour, or raillery. 

A REPEAT! (in Maſich) a character 
ſewing that what was laſt play'd or ſung 
muſt be gone over again. 

REPEEK (at the game 


REEK and RxPEEK þ < called Picket) 3 
| ter ſa 


Theſe were the renvauned of the congtega - 


Adorn'di in ancient times with arms and arts. 


RENT/ERING (of rentdire, F.) in Ma- 
aneh, the ſewing of two pieces of cloth 


the ſeam is ſcarcely to be ſeen; alſo the ſe - 
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fourteenth by kings, Sc. and the ruff before 
he plays a card. | 

REPEL'LING Power (in Phyſicks) a cer - 
tain power or faculty reſiding in the minute 
parts of the natural bodies, whereby they 
mutually fly from each other. 

REPENT (with Bot. Writ.) creeping. 

REPENTANCE (with Divines) is ſuch a 


converſion of a ſinner to God, by which he 


is not only heartily ſorry for the evil he has 
done, and reſolved to forſake it, but actually 
begins to renounce it, and to do his duty ac- 
cording to the utmoſt of his ability, with a 
ſtedfaſt purpoſe to continue a faithiul ſervant 
of God unto the end of his life. 
REPEN'TANT, repenting, F. 


REPERCUS'SION (in Mic“) a frequent | 
_ repetition of the ſame ſounds. , | 


REPERCUSSIVENESS (of #epercu//tvus, 


L.) beating back or rebounding quality. 
AREFERTORV (refertorium, L.) a book | 
into which things are methodically entered, 


in order to the more ready finding of them; 
alſo a place where things are orderly laid up, 
ſo as to be eaſily found, | 

REPETITION (in Ma ſick) a reiterating 
or playing over again of the ſame part of a 
compoſition, whether it be a whole (train, 
part of a ſtrain, or double ſtrain. 


REPETITION (with Rher.) is when the 
perſon thinks his firſt expreſſion not well un- 
derſtood, and is ſoilicitous to make his hearers 


know what he means, and repeats or explains 
in another way. SSA „ 


'REPLANTA'TION, a planting again or 


the ſecond time. | : 
To REPLEAD (of re and plaider, F.) to 


plead again to that which was once pleaded. 


before. l 


REPLENUSRHMEN T, the repleniſning. 
REPLETENESS (repletio, L.) fulneſs. 
| REPLE'TION (in Canon Jazo) is where 


the revenue of a benefice is ſufficient to fill 


or occupy the whole right or titie of the gra- 
duate who holds it, ot, | 
_ RE/POLON (with Horſemen) is a demi. | 


volt, the croup incloſed at five times. 


To REPOSY one's ſelf (repoſer, F.) to take 


one's reſt, . 
REPREHEN*SIBLENESS (of reprebenſi- 
bilis, L.) reproveableneſs. VVV 
REPRESENT AT ION (in the Dram.) 
is the exhibition of the action of a theatrical 
piece, including the ſcenes, machines, reci- 
tations, Se. | 
A REPRES!SION, a reſtraining, &c. L. 
REPRES'SIVE (repreſſus, L.) of a re- 


ſtraining nature or quality. 


REPRISE! (with Herſe nen) is a leſſon re- 


peated, or a manage recommenced. 
REPRIZE (in Sea Commerce) a merchant 
ſhip, which having been taken by a corfair 


or privateer, Sc. is retaken or recovered by a 


veſlel of the contrary party. 
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term uſed when the player has a fifteenth or | 


REPROACH'ABLENESS ( reproachable, 
F.) capableneſs, &c. of being reproached. 


REPROACH'FULNESS (of roche, F. 


and Fulne pre, Sax.) a reproachful quality or 
diſpoſition, 

RE'PROBATENESS (reprobati, L.) the 
ſtate of a reprobate; wickedneſs, impiety. 
REPROVEA'BLENESS (of reprobabilis, 
L.) Jiableneſs to be reproved. 


REP'TILE (reptilis, L.) a creeping thing 


that reſts upon one part of the belly, while 


it advances the other forward, as an earth- 
worm, ſnake, Sc. 


REPTILES (with Botan.) thoſe plants 


which creep either on the earth or on other 


plants, as wanting ſtrength of ſtalk to ſuſtain 
themſelves, | 


REPU'/DIABLE, that may be put away 
or divorced, 3 3 8 
A REPU DATE (repudiata, L.) a di- 


vorced woman, one put away. 85 
REPUG'NANTNESS (repugnantia, L.) 
repugnancy ; contrary nature or quality. 


_ REPULSVE (with PhiÞſ.) otherwiſe cal- 
led reaction. It is one of the laws of nature, 


that repulſe or reaction is always equal to im- 


pulſe or action; that is, the action of two 


bodies one upon another is always equal one 
with another,, or that the ſame force that 
ſtrikes upon another, is returned back by that 
other on it, and the forces are impreſſed with 
directions directly contrary, In all blows 


and ſtrokes the thing ſtruck (as ſuppoſe with _ 
a hammer on an anvil) the anvil ſtrikes tha 
hammer with equal foice. If one body preſs 
or draw another, it is juſt as much preſſed or 


drawn by that. 


REPULISION, a beating or driving back 


wards, a repulſe- 


REPUL/SORY (repulſorius, L.) fit to re- 
| pel, or pull back. | 


REPUR'GED (repurgatzs, L.) pwged a- 
ain. | Ce 
REP!UTABLENESS (of reputatio, L.) 
being of good repute. 8 „„ 
REPU TED, accounted, eſteemed, looked 
upon. | 


To REQUEST the Game (with Hunters) 


is when having run it down the night before, 


they ſeek it again the next morning with the 

bloodhound, e. | 1 
REQUEST (in Lazo) a ſupplication or 

petition made to a piince or court of juſtice, 


| begging relief in ſome caſes wherein the com- 


mon law granted no *'mmediate redreſs. 
Court of REQUESTS, an antient court of 


equity, inſtituted in the time of Henry Vil. 


of the like nature with that of chancery, 
chiefly for the relief of petitioners, who in 
conſcionable cafes ſhould addreſs themſelves 
by way of petition to his majeſty, 

REQUIREMENT, the thing required; 
alſo a requiring. 


RE/QUISI'FNESS, neceſſarineſs, Cc. 


Sf: 3 7 


R E 
To RESALV/TE (reſalutare, L.) to ſalute * 


Again. 
"RESARCELEE (in Heraldry) as a croſs 
Z refarceſte ſignifies one croſs, as 
it were, ſewed to another, or 
one croſs placed upon another, 
or a ſlenderer croſs charged 
SL) upon the firſt, as in the figure. | 
RESCE TT (in Common Law) an admit- 
tance of plea, though the controverſy be only 
between two. 


RESCOUS in Lav, is when a man, diſ- 


training cattle for damage done in his ground, 

drives them in the highway towards the 
pound, and they get into the owner's houſe, 
and he refuſes to deliver them upon demand; 
he that detains them is ſaid to be a Reſcous in 
Lam, F. 

REsCOUs in Fat, is a reſiſtance againſt 
lawful authority, as by a violent taking a- 
way, or procuring the eſcape of one that is 
arreſted. 

RE/SCRIPT, an anſwer Jelivered by an 
emperor or a, pope, when conſulted by parti- 
cular perſons on ſome difficult queſtion or 

oint of law, to ſerve as a deciſion thereof, 
RESEIS'ER (in Law) a taking again of 
lands into the king's hands, for which an 
oufler le main was formerly miſuſed. 


RESERCEDE! (in Hera/dry) a term uſed | 


of a croſs moline voided. 


RESERVA'/TION Mental, a propoſition | 


which ſtrictly taken, and according to the 
natural import of the terms, is falſe ; but is 
qualified with anne reſerved in the mind 
becomes true. : 
RESERVATION (in Converſation) re- 
| ſervedneſs, that diſtance and ſtate, which la- 
dies obſerve towards thoſe that court them. 
To RESERVE (in Lazo) ſometimes ſig- 
nifies to except, as when a man lets his houſe, - 
but reſerves one room for his own uſe. _ 
RESERVE! (Milir, Af.) is a body of 
troops ſometimes drawn out of the army, 
and encamped by themſelves in a line behind 
the other two lines, 

RE'SIANT, a perſon that reſides or dwells 
in a certain place. 

RES'IDENT (ant. Cuſtoms) a tenant who 
was obliged to reſide on his lord's land, and 
not to depart from it. 

| ARESIDEN'!TIARY, a Canon, a parſon 


Inſtalled to the privileges and profits cf a re- 


ſidence. 
8 RESIGN (refigner, F. refigna, L. ) 
To give up a claim or poſſeſſion. 
07 to the King, and ſignify to him, 
5 an thus I have re/ign'd to you my charge. 
 Shakeſp. 
Phœbus reſi igns her darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the God of love. Denham, 
Ev'ry Iſmena would refign her breaſt; 
And ey ry dear Hippolytus be bleſt. | 
Prior, 


as to deſtroy or diminiſh its effect; 


"RE 
2. To yield vp. 


Whoever ſhall reſign thelr 0 either 
from the root of deceit in themſelves, or in- 
ability to reſiſt ſuch trivial inganations from 
others, although their condition may place 


within the line of vulgarity. 

> rown's vulgar errors, 
3. To give up in confidence; ; with up em- 
phatical. 

What more reaſonable, than chat we ſhould 


in all things rehgs vp ourſelves to the will of 
od. | | Tillotſon. 


vidence. 


Happy the man, that ſtudies nature's laws, 
His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet tate, 
Fearleſs of fortune, and gn d to fate. 
Diehden. 


bounding quality, refiliency. 

RESIN or Reſin, (with Phyſicians) is a 
fat and oily liquor, ifluing either of its own 
accord, or elſe let out,by cutting off any tree 
or plant; ; alſo an artificial roſin, chymically 


that abounds with reſinous particles, as Rejin 


| of Falap, &c. 
RES/INOUSNESS (of reſinoſus, L. reſ- 


neux, F.) reſi nous or roſiny quality. 
 RESIPIS'CENCE (re/ipiſcentia, L.) a be- 
ing wiſe again ; a changing one's mind from 
doing amiſs ; the reflection which a perſon 
makes vpon bis bad conduct; which leads 
him to reformation, repentance and amend- 
ment of life. 


reſiſting or withſtanding. 

RESISTENCE (in Pbiloſ.) reſiſting force, 
any force which acts contrary to another, ſo 
that pro- 
perty of ſolid bodies which reſiſts and oppoſes 
whatſoever comes againſt them. 

RESOL'VABLENESS (of reſolubilis, L.) 
capableneſs of being reſolved. _ 

RESOLU'TION. (with Chymifts\ a ſepa- 
rating the parts of mixt bodies, by means of 
a diſſolving ingredient. 

RESOLUTION (in Phyſicks) the reduc- 


| tion into its original or natural ftate, by 2 


diſſolution or ſeparation of its aggregated parts. 
RESOLUTION (with Logicians) a branch 
of method, called alſo Analyſis. 
RESOLUTION (with „ ) is an 
orderly enumeration of the ſeveral things to 
be done, to obtain what is required by a pro- 
blem. 


RESOLUTION (in Mafick) is when 2 


þ canto or perpetual fugue is not written all on 


the ſame line, or in one part; but all the 
voices that are to follow the Guido, are writ- 


| ten ſeparately, Cc. 


RESOLUTION (in Medicine) the coction 


of the crude matter of a Sifeale, either oy 


them above the multitude, yet are * Rill 


4. To ſubmit ; particularly to bac to pro. | 


RESILNENTNESS (of refilies, L.) re- 


prepared, and drawn from any plant or drug, 


RESIST/ENCE (re/fentia, L.) the act of 
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| the natual ſtrength of the patient, or of its 


own accord, or by the application of reme- 


dies. | | 
RE'SON ANCE, a reſounding, an echo. 
_ RESPECT'FULNESS (of reſpecteux, F. 


Cc.) a reſpectful behaviour. 


RES/PITE of Homage (in old Rec.) the 


forbearance of the homage due from a vaſſal 


or tenant holding by homage arifing from 


knights ſervice, which is thereby likewiſe 
annulled. 


RESPLEN'DENTNESS (of reſplendeſcen- 


tia, L.) reſplendency, a great luſtre of bright- 


neſs. | 
RESPOND'ENT (in Common Taw) one 
who undertakes to anſwer for another; or 
binds himſelf as ſecurity for the good beha- 
viour of another; or another perſon who ex- 
cuſes or declares the cauſe of a parcy who is 
abſent, i | | 
— RESPON'SIBLENESS (of reſponſable, F.) 


capableneſs of anſwering demands, 


RESPONSORY (reſporforrus, L.) anſwer- 


ing. . El . 
RES SAULT (in Architect.) the effects of 
a body, which either projects or ſinks, i. e. 


ſtands either more out or more in than ano- 
ther, ſo as to be out of the line or level, as 
a ſocle, entablature, cornice, c. upon an 
avant corps, arriere corps, or the like, F. 
RESSORT (in Law) its common mean- 
ing is the ſpring or force of elaſticity, whence 
it is uſed for a juriſdiction and the extent or 
diſtrict thereof; alſo a court or tribunal where 
appeals are judged, as the houſe of lords judge 
en dernier reſſort; it is alſo ufed for a writ of 
tail or couſenage, in the ſame ſenſe ag deſcent 
in a writ of right, ! Fn 
RESSOUR CE (prob. of reſoudre, F. to 


reſolve) a means which preſents itſelf afreſh; | 


the means or fourdation of a man's recover- 
ing himſelf from his fall or ruin; or an af- 
ter game for repairing his damages, F. - 


REST (in Phyjicks) is the continuance of a 
body in the ſame place; or it is its continual | 


application and contiguity to the ſame parts 
of the ambient and contiguous bodies, It is 


an axiom in philoſophy, that Matter is in- 


different as to Reft or Motion, | 
Hence Sir Jaac Newtonays it down as a 
law of nature, that every body perſeveres in 
its ftate either of Re or uniform Motion; 
except fo far as it is diſturbed by external 
cauſes; | | | . 
REST, is either abſolute or relative. 


Sir Tſaac Neuton defines true or abſolute 


Riſt to be the continuance of a body in the 
2 part of abſolute and immoveable ſpace. 
On 
Relative REST, to be the continuance of 
a body in the ſame part of relative ſpace. 
Thus in a ſhip under fail, relative Reſt is 
tne continuante of a body in the ſame region 
of the ſhip, or the ſame part of its cavity. 


True os abſelute REST, is its continpance 


in the ſame part of univerſal ſpace, wherein 


the ſhip with its cavity and contents are all 
contained, 

Hence, if the earth be really at Reſ, the 
body relative at reft in the ſhip, will really 
and abſolutely move, and that with that velo- 
city wherewith the veſſel moves : but if the 
earth do likewiſe move, there will then ariſe 
a real and abſolute motion of the body at reft, 
partly from the real motion of the earth in 


abſolute ſpete; and partly from the relative 


motion of the ſhip on the ſea. 
Laſtly, if the body be likewiſe relatively 
moved in the ſhip, its real motion will ariſe 
partly from the real motion of the earth in 
immoveable ſpace, and partly from the rela- 
tive motions of the ſhip upon the ſea, and of 
the body in the ſhip. | | | 
Thus if that part of the earth, where 
the ſhip is moved eaſtward, with a velocity 
of 10010 parts; and the veſſel be carried by 


the winds weſtward 10 parts, and at the ſame 


time a ſeaman on board walk with a velocity 
1 part: the ſeaman will be moved really and 


| abſolutely in immoveable ſpace eaſtward, 


with 10001 parts of velocity; and relatively 
on the earth with g parts of velocity weſt- 


ward, 


RE'STITUTED Medals (with Antiquaries) 
are ſuch medals as were ſtruck by the empe- 
rors, to renew or retrieve the memory of 
their predeceſſors. | | fo 

RESTITUTIO'NE temporalium (in Law) 
a writ which lies where a man is elected and 
confirmed biſhop of a dioceſe, for the recove- 
ry of the temporalities or barony of the ſaid 
biſnoprick. > | 5 

RESTORATIVENESS (of reſtorativum, 
L.) a reſtoring quality. _ 5 . 

RESTORA'TION, a reſtoring a thing to 


| the good ſtate it was in before, 


 RESTRICT/IVENESS 2 a reſtringent 
RESTRIN'GEN TNESS S quality. 
RESULT'ANCE (of reſultans, L.) a re- 
bounding back. 5 
RESULT! (reſultus, L.) what is gathered 
from a conference, meditation, diſcourſe, or 
the like, „ 
 RESUMP'TION (with Schoslmen) a ſum- 
mary repetition or running over of an argu- 


| ment, or of the ſubſtance of it, in order to 


| 


of ſome figurative or quaint propoſition to a 


a refutation of it. | | 
RESUMPTION (in Logic) the reduction 


more intelligent and ſignificant one. As the 
Meadows ſmile, i. e. they look pleaſant. 

A RESUMPTIVE (in Pharmacy) an un- 
guent for recruiting and reſtoring languu..ing 
conſtitutions. | | 8 

The RESURREC'TION ( Hieroglyphically) 
was repreſented by a Phenix, that 11ſeth out 
of its aſhes, when it hath been conſumed by 
the violence of the fire kindled by the ſun 
beams, as 18 reported, as | 


RETAIL! 


RETAIL, a buying in large, and felling 
by fmaller quantities. 

RETAILER' (in Heraldry) fignifies out 
again, meaning that the eſcutcheon is divid- 
ed into three parts by two lines in bend fini- 
Ker, F. . "4 SY | 

To RETAIN! (in Horſemanſpip) a term 
uſed of mares, who conceive and hold after 
covering. Fi | be eg 

RETARDA'TION (in Nat. Pbiloſ.) a 
delay ing the motion or progreſs of a body, or 
diminiſhing its velocity. | Ws 

 RETCH'LESNESS (of pecce leaynerpe, 
of neccau, Sax to care) careleſneſs, &c, 


RETENTION (retention, F. retentio, L.) 


1. The act of retaining. | 
OE No woman's heart, 
So big to hold ö 
7 i Shakeſpeare, 

A froward retention of &ftom is as bad as 
an innovation; and they that reverence too 


| 


/ 


much old things, are but a ſcorn to the new. 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
2. Retention and retentive faculty is that 
tate of contraction in the ſolid parts, which 
makes them hold fait their proper contents. 


3. Memory. | + : 
The backward learner makes amends ano- 


ther way, expatiating his want of docility 


with a deeper and a more rooted retention, 
. | 5 South's Sermons. 
Retention is the keeping of thoſe ſimple 


ideas, which from ſenſation or reflection the 


tnind hath received. Locke. 
E 
is life I gave him, and 
My love without retention or reſtraint j 
. Th 
Shybaleſpear's Twelfth Night, 
F. Cuſtody, conſinement, reſtraint. 
I ſent the old and miſerable king | 
To ſome retention and appointed guard. 


Shakeſ, K. Lear. 


did thereto add . 8 


'RETENT'IVENESS (of retentivus, L.) 


2 retentive faculty. | 


_ RETIA'/RII (among the Romans) a ſort 


of combatants, who fought with a trident 
or three forked inftrument in one hand, and 
a net in the other, in which they endeavoured 
to entangle their adverſary, | 


RETI'CENCY {reticentia, I..) conceal- 


ment, paſſing over in ſilence. | 
RETI/CENCE (in Rhetorick) a figure in 
which the orator makes oblique mention of 
A wing, in pretending to paſs it by unmen- 
_ tioned, e | 
RETIOULA 7 (with Aron.) a contri- 
rein 
ſuring the quantity of eclipſes. | 


RETICULAR Body (Ana 


veſſels lying immediately under the cuticle or 
ſcart-ſkin, | | 


vance for the exact mea 


t.) a body of 


ſo much ; they lack retention, | 


55 Ta Quincy. | 7 


1 
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RET INUE (retenue, O. F, of retinere, L. 
to retain) attendants or followers of a perſon 
of quality, eſpecially in a journey. e 
RETIRA DE (in Fortif.) a kind of re- 
trenchment made in the body of a baſtion, or 
other work that is to be diſputed inch by 
inch, after the firſt defences are diſmantled. 


ſide of a ſheet, as it lies on the preſs. 
RETVREDNESS. (of retirement, F ) pri- 
vate life, privacy. | 
RE'TORT (with Chymi/s) a veſſel made 
9 | either of glaſs, earth 


be diſtilled, and the de- 


2 perform the operation in 
this figure. | 
oils, volatile ſalts, and acid ſpirits. . 
ARETORSION, the returning of an 
argument, F. of IL. | 


RETRANCHE! (in Heraldry) denotes 


ſaid to be Trancke & retranche, F, 
RETRWITE, a retiring, retreat, ſhelter, 


RETRATITE (in 
Foreland. | | 

4 RETREAT! (in Maſonry) a little receſs 
or diminution of the thickneſs of a 
in proportion as it is raiſed, | 
; RETREAT, a beat of drum in the even- 
ing, at the firing of a piece called the Warn- 


Fortif.) See Berme and 


| 11g Piece; at which the drum- major, with all 


the drums of the battalion, beats round the 
regiment, | 


RETRENCH/MENT (in Fortif.) a ditch 


_ | bordered with a parapet, and ſecured with 


gabions or bavins, laden with earth: ſome- 
times it is taken for a ſimple retirade, made 
on a horn- work or baſtion, when it is in- 
tended to diſpute th2 ground inch by inch. 


a formal ſalary, or hire, to perſons employed 
in affairs that fall not under the common 
/ i ont nr 
RETRIEWABLE (of retrover, F.) reco- 
verable. | 4 | 
RETRIEV/ABLENESS, recoverableneſs. 
_ RETROACTIVE (in Law) a term uſed 
of new laws and ſtatutes, which are ſaid to 
have no retroactive Effect, i. e. no force or 
effect, as to what was done before their pro- 
mulgation. : | 2a ; 
RETROGRADA'TION (Aſtronomy) is 
an apparent motion of the planets, wherein 
they ſeem to go backward in the zociack, 
and contrary to the order or ſucceſſion of the 
ſigns. 11 | 5 
RETRO GRADATION of the Nodes (in 


Aſtron.) is a motion of the line of the moon 


* 


1 


nodes, wherein it continually ſhifts its * 
ö f | ; from 


RETIRA'TION (with Printers) the out- 


or iron, according to the 
nature of the matter to 


gree of fire neceſſary to 


It is commonly uſed in diſtilling 


the 
eſcutcheon is twice cut a-thwart bendwiſe, 
or doubly cut in Bend dexter; and then it is 


wall, Sc. 


RETRIBU'TION, a handſome preſent, 
| gratuity or acknowledgment, given in lieu of 
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the ſigns, compleating its retrograde circula- 


tion, in the ſpace of nineteen years; after 


which time either of the nodes having receded 
from any point of the ecliptick, returns to the 


ſame again. 


RE TROGRADATION of the Sun 
( Abtron.) is thus; when the ſun has his de- 


clination greater than the latitude of the place; 


but either. Northern or Soutbern as the place is; 


the ſun will appear twice upon the ſame 


point of the compaſs, both before and aſter- 
noon, to the inhabitants of that place, and 
is therefore ſaid to be retrograde, | 


contrary Flection. | SO 
RETROGRADE (retrogradus, L.) a go- 
ing backwards, or in a direction, contrary to 
its natural one. 5 
RETROGRADE Perſe, the ſame as re- 
ciprocal verſes, recurrents; 
which givethe fame words, whether read for- 
wards or backwards; as Signa te, figna temere 
me tangis & angis. | 


RETROGRADE (with 4fron.) a planet | 


is ſaid to be ſo, when by its proper motions in 
the zodiack it goes backwards, or contrary to 
the ſucceſſion of the figns, as from the ſecond 


degree of Aries to the firſt, and from that to 
Piſces, | | 


RETTROGRADENESS (of retrogradus, 
L.) the faculty of going backwards. 


'RETROGRE/Y'SSI ON of Curves, the 


ſame with what is called contrary reflection. 


falls away from the foreſide of any ſtrait 
work: | | | | 85 


RE'TURNS of a Mine, are the turnings | 


and windings of a gallery. | 
RETURNS of a Trench (in Fortif.) the 


ſeveral windings and crooked lines of a trench, 


drawn in ſome meaſure parallel to the ſides of 
the place attacked, to prevent being enfiladed, 
or having the ſhot of the enemy ſcour along 
the length of the line. | 


RETURNS 5 (in Law) certaindays | 


RETURN-DAY in each of the four 


terms, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeveral ſorts 


of proceedings in any cauſe to be determined. 


Every term has four, five or fix returns, | 
which are of fix kinds; and thence one of 
- them is repeated in moſt terms, with the 


name of this or that feſtival, whereunto they 
are appropriated, viz, Craſtino, i. e. the mor- 
row after the day nominated ; O#abis, the 


eighth day after incluſively; Quindeno, the 


fifteenth day after; Tres, that day three 
weeks; Menſe, that day month; and in- 
e, that day five weeks. | 

Hilary Term, has four ſach returns, vis, 
0abis Hilarii, eight days after Hilary day, 
two, Undene Hilarii, fifteen days; Craſtina 
Purificationis, the day of the Purification ; 


and Ofabis Purificationis, eight days after 
ncluſi ve. | | 


4 


RETURN{(in Buz/d,) a fide or part which | 


fiom Eat to Pe, contrary to the order of | 


certain verſes | 


| 


"RF. ; 


 Fafter-Term, has five returns, viz, Quin- 
dena Paſche, fifteen days after Eaſer; Tres 
Paſebæ, three weeks after Faſter; Menſe 
Paſche, the day month after Eaſter ; Quin- 
gue Paſche, the day five weeks after Eaſter, 
and Craftini Aſcenſionis Domini, the day after 
Aſcenſion-Day. I | ; 

Trinity-Term, has four returns, wiz, Craſ- 


tino Trinitatis, the day after Trinity; Ge- 


tabis Trinitatis, eight days after Trinity, in- 


clufivez Quindena Trinitatis, fifteen days af- 


ter; and Tres Trinitatis, three weeks after, 
Michaelmas. Term, has ſix returns, wiz. 


| Tres Michaelis, three weeks after Michael- 
RETROGRADA'TION (in the higher 


Seom.) is the ſame that is otherwiſe called, 


mas ; Menſe Michaelis, the day month after 
Micbaelmas; Craſtino Animarum, the day af- 


ter All- Souls; Craſtino Martini, eight Days 
after incluſive; and Quindena Martini, fifteen 


days. | 


REVE (in Ant. Cut.) the bailiff of a 
franchiſe or manor. 


REVE (in Ant. Cup.) a duty or impo- 


ſition on merchandize either imported or 


| exported, - 


REVELLIER (of reveilleur, F. ) a rioter. 


concerns, and a juſt aſſection of our rights a- 
gainſt the invaders of them. ONT 


REVENUE (Hunting Term) a meſs of fleſh. 
formed chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worms 
on the heads of deers, which gnaw the roots 
of their horns, and ſo is the occaſion of their 


caſting them. 


REVENUE of a Partridge (with Focolers) 
ga new tail of a partridge, growing out after 


the former is loſt, EN 4 
REVERBERA'TION (in Clymiſt.) is the 


_ cauſing the flame of a fire to beat back down 


on the metal in a furnace. | 

A REVER'BERATORY (reverberatori- 
um, L.) a chymical furnace, built cloſe all 
round, and covered at top, ſo as not to give 


vent to the heat or flame, but to make it re- 
turn or beat back to the bottom of the 


furnace. | 
REV/ERENCE (reverentia, L.) is an 
humble, awful, and ingenious regard for the 


divine nature, proceeding from a due efteem | 
and love of God, which renders us unwilling 
to do any thing which may argue a contempt 


of him, or which may provoke or offend him. 
REV'EREND (rewerendus, L.) a title gi- 
ven to the clergy, Right Reverend, to Biſhops, 
Moſt Reverend, to Archbiſhops. 
REV/ERENDNESS (of reverendus, L.) 
a reverend quality. | 


REV/ERENTNESS (reverentia, L.) a re- 


verent quality, humble behaviour. 
A REVERSE (oft a Medal) is the back - 


ſide, in oppoſition to the head or principal 


figure. © 
To REVERSE (reverſus, L.) 


1. To turn upſide down, 


A pyramid 


The deſire of REVENGE, ſay the mora- 
liſts, turns to vice, when it exceeds a moderate 
defence of ourſelves, and our dependants and 
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| 3. To turn back. 


| ing, that ſometime an erroneous ſentence 


wards correct or reverſe it, than that ſtrifes 


ſpeedily to ſome end. 


| R E 
A pyramid reverſed may ſtand upon his 
pant, if balanced by admirable ſkill. 
Temple's 9 
2. To over r turn, to ſubvert. 
"Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, 
Theſe can divide, and theſe reverſe the ſtate. 


Michael's ſword ſtay'd not; 
But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep entering 


ſhar'd 
Satan's right fide, Milton. | 


4. To contradi ct, to repeal. | 
Better it was in the eye of his ie - 


definitive ſhould prevail, till the ſame autho- 
rity, perceiving ſuch overſight, might after- 


ſhould have reſpite to grow, and not come 
Hoober' s Preface, 


Death, his doom which I 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverſe, 
To better life ſhall yield him. 
Milt, Par, Loft, 


REVERSED 0 in Heraldry) turned back, 
or upſide down. When a man bears in his 
eſcutcheo.1 another reverſed, it is a mark of 
His having raviſhed a maid or widow, or 
that he has run away from his ſovereign's 


of the parts, or the placing of the higher part 
or treble, in the place of the lower part or 


baſe. 
REVER'SION (in Rhetorick ; a figure 
the ſame that in Greek is called Zpr/troppe, 

| REVERSION, a returning or coming 
back again, I. | 


REVERSION in Com. Law is a poſſi- 
dility reſerved to a man's ſelf and his heirs, to 


have again lands or tenements, made over 
conditionally to others, upon the failing of 
ſuch conditions. 
RE VERSION of Series {in Algebra) a 
method of finding a fine from its ark, or the 
ordinate of an ellipſis from an area given to be 
cut off from any point in the axis. 
REVERT'IBLE (reverſible, F.) that may 
return, or be returned. 


REVIC'/TUALLING (revitaillement, F.\ 


a victualling again. 
A REVIEW, the ſhew or appearance of a 
body of troops or ſoldiers ranged in form of 


battle, and afterwards made to file off, to 
ro ſte if the companies be tompleat, or to 


receive their pay, Ge. 
REVIL/E, reviling, reproaching. Milt, 


banner: or, when a man's own eſcutcheon is 
_ reverſed entirely, it is a mark of his being a 
traitor, 
REVERS'IBLENESS, capablenef of be- 
ing reverſed, 
REVERSING (in Muſick) the in- | 
RENVER'SING F verting of the order | 


RE 
amine whether the faults, marked in the 
former by the corrector, have been amended, 
To REVIV'IFICATE (revrwiſcere, L.) to 


| recover life again. 


REVIVIFICA'TION (in Chymiſtry) See 
to Revive. 

RE- UNION (re-union, F. j the act of re- 
uniting, or rejoining, or cloſing together a- 
_ aiſo the reconciliation of friendſhip that 
as been interrupted. 

REVOCABLENESS (of revocabilis, L.) 
liableneſs to be revoked, repealed, &c, 
A REVOLT'ER, one who riſes againſt, 
or, who forſakes the cauſe of his ſovereign, 


mind, conſidering. Milton, 


an axis. 


nomenon; or its courſe from any of the 20s 


diack points till it return to the ſame. 


_ REVULISION, a plucking away or back, 
L. 
REVULSION (with Phyſicians) is the 


turning a violent flux of humours from one 


bouring or oppofite part. 
REVUL'SIVE . un uus, L. ) pulling 
back or away. 


to recompenſe. 


thy of being recompenſed. 
REWIIS H, lecherous, a term uſed of the 
copulation of doves. - 


chine bone of the back. 


gout in the ſpine, & c. 

' RHACHUTZA 7 (with Anat.) certain 

RHACHITZE'/I F mulcles that lie over 
the back-bone. | 

RHADAMAN'THUS (fo called of at. 
Ta pda CA, Gr.) according to the poets, 
was the jon of Jupiter Aſterius, a wile le- 
giſlator of the Cretans, who upon that ac- 
count, by the poets, was feigned to be one 
of the three judges of ſouls in Hell: he is 
{aid to have lived about the year of the world 
2660, and to have been the moſt"temperate 
man of his time. They ſay his particular 
province was to enquire into the crimes which 
men had committed when alive, and to bring 
ſuch to confeſſion, as enjoying themſelves 
with impunity, had deferred their repentance 
till death, 

RHAGA'/DES (ea ya de ę, Gr.) chaps or 
clefts in the hands, feet, lips, Ce. 

RHAMNU'SIA, the goddeſs of indigna+ 
tion, ſo called of Rhamnis, a town of Ati1c9 
where ſhe had a ſtatue, This is the ſame 


A REVISE (with Printers) a ſecond proof | deity that the Greeks called Nemeſis, L. 


ot a W ſheet taken off the pres” to ex- 


RHAN'DIX, the part of a diviſion of 3 


con- 


* 


RE VOL WING (revolvens, L.) rolling i in | 


REVOLU'T.ON (in Geometry) is the 
motion of any figure round a fixed line, as 


REVOLUTION (in Aﬀftron. ) is the period 
| of a ſtar, planet, comet, or any other phe. 


part of the body to another, either a neigh- 


To REWARD! (of re and yea ndian, Sar.) | 
REWARD/ABLE, that is capable or wor- 


RHA'CHIS (with Anat.) the ſpine ot 
RHACHISA'GRA (with Pbyſe cians) the | 
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county of Wales, before the conqueſt, con- 


R H 


Father ie Compte ſays, that the Rhinoceros 


taining four tenements; as every Gave con - is of the length of an elephant, but its legs 


tained four Rhandixes, every Townſhip four 
Gawels, and every Manor four Townſhips. 
 RHA'PHE (eau, Gr.) the ſuture or ſeam 
of the ſcull bone, | 
RHAP*SODISTS, makers or compoſers 
of rhapſodies. ys 
R HAP'SODY (rhapſodra, L. of pa Ida, 

pal, to ſew, and n, a verſe or ſong, Gr.) 
a confuſed collection of divers paſſages, no- 
tions, c. muſtered up for the compoſing of 
ſome work ; alſo a tedious and impertinent 
ſpinning out of a diſcourſe, to little or no 
purpoſe 5 ſo denominated (as ſome ſay) of a 
contexture or repetition of a great number of 


| verſes, eſpecially Homer's poems, which 
| were collected and digeſted into books by Pi- 


rarus., 

RHAPSO'!DOMANCY (of sa J,, and 
pravreiz, Gr.) an antient kind of divination, 
performed by pitching on a paſſage of a poet 
at hazard, and reckoning on it as a prediction 
of what was to happen. 5 

Sometimes they wrote ſeveral verſes of a 
poet on ſo many pieces of wood, paper, or 
the like, ſhook them together in an urn, and 


drew out one, which was accounted the lot. 


Sometimes they caſt dice on the table on 
which verſes were written, and that whereon 


the dye lodged contained the prediction. 


_ RHEA (of pew, to flow, Gr, becauſe ſhe 


abounds with all manner of good things) Cy- 


bele, the mother of the gods, according to 


the poets, See Cybele or Veſta. 


RHETO'RIANS, Hereticks in the 4th 
century, who maintained, that all hereticks 
have reaſon on their fide, of what ſect ſoever 
they are, N | 


RHETOR'ICALNESS (of retorique, F. 


rbetorica, L. of pzrogin, Gr.) eloquentneſs. [ 


RHET'ORICK (rbhetorica ars, L. envo- 
kinn, Gr.) the art of ſpeaking copiouſly on 
any ſubject, with all the advantages of beau- 


ty and force. a 


 RHEU/MATICEKNESS (of peuuarin®-, 
Gr.) ſubjectneſs to be afflicted, or the being 


troubled with a rheumatiſm. | 


RHINO!CEROS (eu6zegw;, of ety, the 


noſe, and xega;, Gr. a horn) this animal is 


ſaid to be chiefly found in the iſle of Rami, 
in the Indian ſea, diſtant 3 days fail from the 
iſland Serendib, 4 , 
It is ſmaller than an elephant, but larger 
than a Buffalo, | 

It has a bunch under its belly, like to what 
the camels have upon their backs. It has a 
very thick horn upon its ſnout, which the 
Indian kings make uſe of at table; for it 
ſweats at the approach of any kind of poiſon 
Whatever. 5 0 Soy 

This horn being cloven through, the mid- 
dle exhibits the figure of a man drawn with 
White lines, among which are alſo ſeen the 
figures of birds, 875 


a 


are ſhorter, and its hoofs are cloven, It is 
one of the moſt fingular creatures in the 
world. It is ſomething like a boar; but 
that it is much larger; its feet are thicker, 
and its whole body more unweildy, Its ſkin 
is covered all over with blackiſh ſcales, large 
and thick, which are extremely hard, and 
divided into little ſquares or knobs, a little 
raiſed above the ſkin, ſomething like that of 
a crocodile. | 

Its legs appear as if they had boots on, and 
its head as if covered behind with a. kind of 
flat hood; on which account the Portugueſe 
call it the monk of the Indies. 

Its head is thick, its mouth not wide, its 
muzzle long, and armed with a thick and 


| long horn, which makes it terrible, even to 


the very tigers, to the buffalo's and elephants. 
But what is ſtill more wonderful in this ani- 
mal, is its tongue, which nature bas cover'd 
with ſo hard a membrane, that it differs but 
little from a file, thus it fleas every thing that 
it licks, and eats with great facility the rough 
branches of trees, tho* defended all round 
with ſharp.thorns. It bends them eaſily upon 
its tongue, and breaks them in its mouth 
without any trouble. | | 
Feſtus ſays, it is hunted for the fake of its 
ſkin, which is very hard and impenetrable ; 
being covered all over with ſcales, and about 
rour fingers thick ; they make ſuits of armour 
of it and bucklers, as alſo ſhares for the plough. 
RHIZA/GRA ({iZayea, Gr.) a ſurgeon's. 
inſtrument to draw out a ſplinter, bone or 
tooth, CN . 
RHO DON (in Pharmacy) a medicinal 


| compoſition, in which roſes are the chief in- 


gredient. Cs 
RHOMBOIL DES (of 
epeC©-, a four-ſquare, and 
iO», form, Gr.) is a four- 
ſided ſquare, whoſe oppoſite 
angles and oppoſite ſides are equal, but is neither 


equilateral nor equiangular, 


R HO MBOIDES (Anat.) a muſcle ſo 
cullaris, and ariſes from the two inferior ſpines 
of the neck, and four ſuperior of the back ; 
the Scapula, which it draws forward, and a 
little upwards. | | „ 
gure, whoſe ſides are equal and pa- LA 
rallel, but the angles unequal. | 
or of the form of a RLombus. EE 
RHOPALIC Verſes (of pon, Gr. 4 
grows bigger and bigger to the head) a kind 
of verſes among the ancients, which began 
words growing gradually (longer to the laſt, 
which was the longeſt of Al, as, 


ö 


called from its ſhape, It lies under the Cu- 
and is inſerted fleſhy into the whole baſis f 
'RHOM'BUS, is a four - ſided fi- 
RHOMBUSID'V/ICAL, of or pertaining to, 
club, which begins with a ſlender tip, and 
with monoſyllables, and were contained in 
3-04 
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RHOPOG'RAPHERS (of gene,, toys, 


and ypaqge, Gr. to write) painters who con- 


fined themſelves to low ſubjects, as animals, 
Jandikips, plants, Sc. 2 | 

- RHYME (rhythmus, L. of gy2u©-, Gr.) 
the likeneſs of ſound at the end of words. 
Some think rhymes to have been a modern 
invention; but others think otherwiſe ; and 
Mr. Dryden ſays, that Monfieur le Clerc has 


made it out, that David's Pſalms were writ- 


ten in as errant rhyme as they are tranſlated 


Into. | | 


: Mr. Sinner is of opinion, that rhyme was 


firſt brought into Europe by the Arabians ; 


but inſtances are given of rhymes in the 
Saxon poetry, long before the Arabians made 
ſuch a figure in the world: Though rhymes 


indeed are of ſuch importance in modern poe- 
try, that ſcarce one part in ten can have any 


-pretence to that title, but for the ſake of the 
rhymes, yet they are not ſo eſſential to it as 
ſome imagine. The lord Roſcommon was of 
another opinion, and wrote his tranſlation of 


Horace s Art of Pcetry in blank verſe; and 
: 


Mr. Fobn Milten's Paradiſe Le, which is 


the beſt poem in our tongue, is without rhyme. | 
The harmony of our-numbers appears not 
only from the moderns, but the ancients ; | 
and Shakeſpear, that wrote a hundred years 
ago, is an example of the dignity of our verſe, 
and the muſick of poetry, without the or- 
_ -nament of rhyme. 7 : 


The Engl/h tongue wants no advantage 


of harmony tor the forming a poet; and tho” | 
rhymes may be well enough ſpared, yet thoſe 
Engliſh poets, that have rhymed well, have | 


in that excelled the French and Italians too. 


- Jing of any part of the body. ä | 


RHYTH'MICA (in ancient Muſick) the 


branch of muſick that regulated the rhymes. 
RHUMB 2 (rhombus, L. gn, Gr.) 


RUMB with navigators a vertical 
circle of any given place; or the inter ſection 


of part of ſuch a circle with the horizon. 
RHYTHMOPOTLA (eu ,,,; of 


ed a: and ois, to make, Gr. ) one of the 
muſical faculties, as they are called, that 


preſeribes rules for the motions. | 
RIAL, a piece of gold current at ten ſhil- 
In the firſt year of king Henry VII. a 

pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, 


was, by indenture of the mint, coined into 


45 rials, current at 105, each, or go half 


'Tials at 55. apiece. | | 5 
RIALS Farthings, which went at 25. 6d, 


In the time of Henry VIII. the golden rial | 
Was ordered to go at 115. 3 d. In the 2d 
year of queen E/:zabeth, rials were coined 


at 158. a piece, when a pound weight of old 
Randard gold was to be coined into 48 rials, 
In the 3d year of king James I. the Roſe Ri. 


s of gold were coined at 30s, a piece, and 


the Ser Riali at 155. 


RIB AL DROus (of ribaudre, F. a whore) 
debauched, obſcene. 

RIB BON (in Heral.) is 
the 8th part of a bend: It 
is borne a little cut off from 
the out · lines of the eſcat- 
cheon thus: He btareth 
Or, a ribbon Gules. 


RIC (vie, Sax. powerful.) Hence Alfric 

ſignifies altogether ftrong 3 Atbelric, nobly, 

powerful, c. | „ 
RICH (riche, F. ricco, Ital. Pen. Sax.) 

1. Wealthy ; abounding in wealt 

ing in money or poſſeſſions z opulent. 

TI am as ricb in having ſuch a jewel, 

As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pear], 
5 |  Sbakeſpear, 
A thief bent to unhoard the caſh 

Of ſome rich burgher, Milton. 
Several nations of the Americans are rich 


„ 3 Locle. 

We may look upon the rich as benefactors, 
yo have beautify'd the proſpect all around 
—_ es Eng Geerd. 

2. Valuable, eſtimable, precious, ſplendid, 
ſumptuous. | 


| | Earth, in her rieb attire, 
Conſummate lovely ſmil'd, 


great quantity or degree, I 

So we th' Arabian coaſt do know 
At diftance, when the ſpices blow, 
By the rich odour taught to fteer, 
Though neither day nor ftar appear, 
VV | 1 aller. 
RICH Man (Hieroglypbically) and a good 
ſubject, who ſubmits to the commands of his 
ſuperiors, was repreſented by a camel, being 
an animal uſeful, ſtrong, laborious, and very 
docile. . 5 . 
"RICHES (prob. of hic y vom, Sax.) 
wealth, a vaſt or great eſtate, 

RIC KE T X (of gaxirie, Gr.) troubled 
with the rickets. 25 
| To RID'DLE (of h nid del, Sax.) to ſiſt 

in a ſieve. NT 5 

To RIDDLE (of nevan, Sax.) to pro- 


poſe; alſo to explain riddles or hard queſtions. 


To RIDE Land lock d (Sea Phraſe) is when 
land lies all round the ſhip, ſo that no point 
of the compaſs is open to the ſea. : 
To RIDE by the Stoppers (Sea Term) 1 
when the cable, is faſtened or ſtaid only by 
them, and not bitted. | | 
RIDEAU), a curtain or cover, F. 


earth, extending itſelf lengthways, ſerving to 
cover a camp, or add an advantage to a pot; 


upon its fide. | 
RIDES, hinges for doors, | 
RIDGES 


4 abound» > 


In lands, and poor in all the comforts of life. 


Milton. 
3: Having any ingredients or qualities in 3 


RIDEAU (in Fortifi.) a ſmall elevation of 


alſo a ditch, the earth whereof is throw" 
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is not to be taken for the Jaw itſelf; right 
denotes liberty, but law includes ſome bond or 


true or proper quality. 


_ neſs, or that kind of hardneſs ſuppoſed to 


harſbneſs, the utmoſt extremity, 
RO OROUSNEss (of rigoroſus, L. rigo- 


RI. 


RIDGFS'(of a Horſe's Mouth) are wrinkles 


in the roof, running from one fide of the Jaw | /ii 


to the other, with furrows between them. 
 RIDIC'ULOUSNESS (le ridicule, F. of 
ridiculoſus, L.) worthineſs to be ridiculed. 
- RID'ING Clerk (in Chancery) one of the 
fix clerks, who in his turn for one year, keeps 


the comptrollment books of all grants that | 


paſs the great ſeal. 
 RIFENESS (nipene y, Sax.) frequency, 


 commonneſs. 


Well RIGGED (Metaphor) is ſaid of a per- 
ſon who is well dreſſed. | "yp 
RIGADOON, a French dance, performed 


in figures by a man and a woman, 
RIGHT (in Etbicts) imports a power of | 


tne 


acting, granted or left free by the law; but it 


— 


engagement, by which our natural liberty is 
reſtraindd. . | | 
RIGHT, ſtrait; alſo honeſt or juſt; alſo 
true, proper, natural, | 1 
RIGHT Circe (in the Stereographical Pro- 
jefticn of the Sphere) is a circle at right 
angles to the plane of projection. 
RIGHT'NESS (nihzney ye, Sax.) the 


 RIGHT'EOUSNESS ( nihrpirene yye, 
Sax.) juſtneſs, equitab'eneſs, Ic. 
RIGIDITY (in Pby/icks) a brittle hard- 


* 


ariſe from the mutual indentation of the 
component particles, within one another; it 
is oppoſite to ductility and malleability, Sc. 
RIGLET, any ſquare, flat, thin piece 
of wood, like thoſe which are deſigned for 
making the frames of ſmall pictures, before 
they are moulded. 1 | 

RIG'OR (riger, L.) a ſtiff, cold roughneſs, 
ſtiffneſs ; a ſhaking of the ſkia and muſcles of 
the whole body, accompanied with chillineſs, 


or a convulfive ſhuddering for cold; alſo ſe- | 


verity of manners and diſpoſition, ſternneſs, 


renx, F.) fulneſs of rigour, overharſhneſs. 

RUMA (in Anatomy) a narrow aperture of 
a ſmall cavity under the Forniæ, opening into 
the Infundibulum; called alſo the third ven- 
tricle of the brain, LI. . 

RIME (hnime, Sax.) a falling miſt, 
which diſſolves gradually by the heat of 
the ſun. | „5 | 

RIMER (of nime, Sax, of rbythmus, L. 
of ode, Gr.) a maker of rhymes. 


RIM'MON ( JV") Heb. 1. e. a pome- | 


granate) was the chief god of Damaſcus, 
where he had a famous temple. He held out 
in his right-hand a pomegranate, to ſhew he 
was the protector of that people, who 


bore a pomegranate in their coat of arms, i. e. 
the Capbiorimsz and it is very probable was 


R I 
the ſame that ſome authors call Jupiter Cafe 
s, who was adored on the confines of mount 
Caſſius, which was near Damaſcus. 

RIND (with Fortan.) the able or inner bark: 
of trees, or. that ſoft, whitiſh, juicy ſub- 
ſtance, which adheres immediately to thg 
wood, N 

RIND'Y (of nin, Sax.) having a rind, 
i. e, a ſkin to be pared off, as ſome fruits. 
RING of an Anchor, that part of it to 


which the cable is faſtened. 


RINGS of a Gun, are circles of metal, 
and are the baſe ring, the re-inforced ring, 
trunnion ring, cornice ring, and muzzle ring. 


RING'LETS, little rings, curls. Milton. 


RVYOTOVUSNESS (of 7:9reux, F. or of 
riota, L. Barb. or of Proghbachd, Brit, ac- 
cording to Baxter) a living after a riotous 
manner. 33 k 

RIPEINESS (nipenep -e, Sax.) maturity. 


RI'PENERS (in Phyfict) a ſort of topical 


remedies, called maturantia. 
To RIPPLE, to lave or waſh lightly over, 


as the ſurface of the ſea over the ſurface of 


the ſand. es LEM 
RISIBLENESS 7 (riſibilitas, L. riſibi- 

RISIBIL'ITY 5 

As to the mechaniſm in man, how it is 

raiſed, it is uſually attributed, by anatomiſts, 


to the communication between the Plexus 


Nerwoſus and Diapbragmatic Nerves, It is 
commonly ſuppoſed an attribute peculiar to 
man, as being the only creature capable of 


judging what is ridiculous : and ſome aſlert, 


that the degree of judgment always is ſeen in 
that laughter ; foois always having too little 


| or too much. | 8 
| RISING Timbers (in a Ship) the hooks 
placed on the keel, ſo called, becauſe accord- 


ing to their gradual riſing ; ſo in like manner 
her rake and run riſe, from the flat floor, 
RVSINGS (in a Ship) are thoſe thick planks 


which go before and behind, on both ſides, 


under the ends of the beam and timbers of the 
ſecond deck, to the third deck, half-deck, 
and quarter-deck ; ſo that the timbers of 


the deck bear on them at both ends, by the 


fide of the ſhip. 


ſo as to ſhew all the teeth. I. 
 RISUS Sardonicus (in Phyſicks) a contrat- 


tion of each jaw, or a convulſive kind of 


grinning, cauſed by a contraction of the 
muſcles on both ſides of the mouth. L. 
RIT'UAL (rituale, L.) a ehurch-book, 


direQing the order and manner of the cere- 
monies to be obſerved in the celebration of 


divine ſervice, in a particular church, gig- 
ceſe, &c. f WEL 5 
RIVAL (rivalis. L.) 


1. One who is in purſuit of the ſame thing 


which another man purſues ; a competitor. 
tz : 


lite, F.) laughing fa- 


RI'SUS Caninus, a dog-laughter ; a kind 
of laughter wherein the lips are contracted, 
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While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy'd, 


treſſes, Wc, 


OE... 

Oh love! thou ſternly doſt thy pow'r 
maintain, WY 5 

And wilt not bear a rival in the reign; 


Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip diſdain, 


| Dryden. 
2. A competitor in love. | 
$41 France and Burgundy, 
Great rivals in our younger daughter's love. 
| | | Shakeſp. 
Your rival's image in your worth I view; 
And what I lov'd in him, eſteem in you. 
* Granville. 
RIVAL, ſtanding in competition, making 
the ſame claim; emulous. 8 
| Had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
1 ſhould be fortunate. 7 0 aan 
| bSbateſp. Merch, Venice. 
Equal in years, and rival in renown 
With Epaphus. the youthful Phaeton, 
Like honour claims. | 
You bark to be employ'd 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 5 


| 


| 


| and military columns, to mark diſtances, 


To RIVAL, to ſtand in competition with 


another; to oppoſe. | 


RIVALITY (rivalitas, L. rivalite, F.) 


rivalſhip, competition. 
RVUVALS (Hieroglypbically) were repre - 


RIVER (rivus, L. riviere, F.) a ſtream 


or current of freſh water, flowing in a bed or 


channel, from a ſource or ſpring into the 
ſea. „%; ᷑½ͥ 5 
RIVERS, have given names to ſeveral 


the Romans, Tiberius, from the river Tibris, 


 Aafidias, from a river of the ſame name. 


To RIV'ET (river, F.) to put a rivet or 


iron peg into a cavity, @c, 


RIVO'SE (rivoſus, L.) full of rivers, _ 
RIX'ABUND (rixabundus, L.) quarrel- 
ſome, contentious, * 


ROAD (with Sailors) a place fit for an- 


ehorage, at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, and 
ſheltered from the winds ; where ſhips uſual- | 
ly moor, and wait for a wind or tide, either to 
carry them into the harbour, or to ſet ſai] 
out ta ſea, 5 


Natural ROAD, is one which has been 
frequented for a Jong ſucceſſion of time, and 


ſubbſts with little expence by reaſon of its |. 


diſpoſition, &c. 


ſented by two rams running at one another. 


families in Britain and elſewhere; as Der- 
_ awentwater, Troutbeck, Trent, &c. as among 


Artificial ROAD, is one made by the la- 


bour of the hand, either of earth or maſonry. 


JTerreſtrial ROAD?is ſuch as is not only 
Sand ROAD 


o 


. — ——— — 


| made upon the ground; 
but is alſo formed of earth heaped up in man- 


ner of a bank, and borne up by ſpurs, but- 


. 
| Aquatick ROAD, is one made in the waters, 
whether current, as over rivers, &c, or ſtag« 
nant, as banks, cauſeways, over moraſſes, 
ponds, & Co | 
| Publick ROAD, any common road, mi- 


| litary or royal. The ſame as Grand Road. 


Military ROAD, a grand road appointed 
for the marching of armies, ſuch as were 
made by the Romans in England, as Watling. 
ſtreet, Erminage-ſtreet, 8&c, 

Double ROADS, ſuch as were made by the 
Romans, having two pavements or cauſeways ; 
the one for thoſe going one way, and the 
other for thoſe returning; to prevent being 
ſtopped the one by the- cther. Theſe two 
were ſeparated from each other by a bank 
raiſed in the middle, and paved with bricks, 
for the conveniency of foot paſſengers, with 
borders, mounting ſtones from ſpace to ſpace, 


Subterraneous ROAD, one that is dug in a 


rock with the chiſſel, &c., and left vaulted, 


as that at Puxæxuoli, near Naples, which is 
near half a league long, fifteen foot broad, 
and as many hin. Is | 
A ROAM, a ramble, a wandering, 
Milos. VV 
A ROAMER (prob. of Roma, L. 9. d. 
one that wanders to Rome, upon ſome reli- 


gious pretence) one that rambles up and 


down. _ „ 

ROA RING (panung of panan, Sax.) a 
making a noiſe like a lion, the ſea, &c. 
To ROB nyppan, Sax. prob, of roba, 
L. Barb. a robe. Hence rober and derober, 
F. g. d. to take off the robes or clothes) to 
take away clothes, money, &c. by force. 

ROB (in Pharmacy) the juice of fruits pu- 
rified and boiled to a conſumption of two thirds 
of their moiſture, 1 4 

- ROBBERY (robberie, O. F.) a violent and 
forcible taking away of another man's goods 


| openly againſt his will, and putting him in 


bodily fear; ſo named, becauſe the perſon was 
deprived of ſome of his robes, or becauſe his 


money, Sc. was taken out of ſome part of 
 __ RIXO'SE (rixoſus, L.) full of contention, | 
brawling, or chiding.  _ 


his robe, | | | 
ROBERVA'LIAN Lines, a name given 

to certain lines for the transformation of | 

figures, ſo termed from Mr. Roberval, their 


inventors — | ; | 
ROBUVGUS, or Robigo, a Roman deity to 


| whom they obſerved a feſtival called Robigalia, 


on the calends of May, that mildew and 
blaſting might be kepr from theit corn and 


fruit, IL. | 
ROBO/REAN (roboreus, L.) of the 
ROBOREOUs 5 nature of, or pertaining 
to oak. $ | | 


ROBORO!SE (roboroſus, L.) ſtiff and hard 
like an oak. | 

ROBUST'NESS 7 (of robuſtus, L.) 

ROBUST/OUSNESS F being like an 
oak; alſo ſtrong limbed, luſty. 


. ROCH'ETS, 


2 1 * 
R O 
"ROCH'ETS, mantles worn on days of 
ceremony by the peers, fitting in the Engliſh 
parliament. L e ff 
ROCKET (in r an artificial 
fire work, being a cylindrical caſe of paper, 
filled with combuſtible ingredients, and which 
being tied to a ſtick, mounts in the air to a 
conſiderable height, and there burſts, 
ROCK'/INESS, a rocky nature or quality. 
RODE (node, of nivan, Sax.) did ride. 
-ROGA'TIONS, a name given to thoſe 
publick prayers uſed by Chriſtians three days 
before the feaſt of Aſcenſion. The cuſtom of 
thoſe rogations was begun in the year 474, by 
Mamertus, biſhop of Vienne in Dauphine, 
The deſign of theſe devotions 1s ſaid to be, 
that earthquakes might ceaſe, and to pray 


that the people might be defended from wolves 


that were at that time very numerous, and 


did great miſchief in the country; and it is 


affirmed, that theſe rogation prayers, together 
with faſting, did remove theſe judgments; 
and theſe devotions were annually kept up. 


practiſed all over France, at the ſame time they 
were at Vienne. „ 6 

Theſe proceſſions have fince been called the 
Gallican or Little Litany, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Great or Roman Litany, introduced 


by Pope Gregory the Great, _ 
ROGUE, one who wanders from place to 


place without a licence , who, for the firſt 


offence, is called a rogue of the firſt degree; 
and puniſhed by whipping and boring thro? the 


griſtle of the right ear with an hot iron, an 
inch in compaſs ; and for the ſecond offence, 


is called a rogue of the ſecond degree; and | 
put to death as a felon, if he be above 18 


years of age. 


. Mufter-ROLL, a roll wherein are entered 5 


the ſoldiers of every troop, company, regi- 
ment, Sc. 


Cour t-ROLL (in a Manor) is a roll where- 
in the names, rents, ſervices of each tenant 


are copied and enrolled. 1 
Calves- Bead ROLL (in the two Temples) 
a roll wherein every bencher is taxed annually 


gat 258, every barriſter at 1s, 6d, every gentle- 
man under the bar at 1s. to the cook and 
other officers of the houſe, in conſideration 


of a dinner of calves-heads provided every 


Eaſter term. 


Ragman's ROLL (for Regimund's roll) a 


legate in Scotland, who having cited before 


him all the people in that kingdom who held 
benefices, cauſed them to give in the value of 
their eſtates upon oath, accoiding to which 


they were afterwards taxed in the court of | 


ome, . 

The ROLLS, the office where the records 
of Chancery are kept in Cbancery-Lane; this 
houſe or office was anciently bolt by king 
Henry III. for converted Fews, and called 


Domus Conve rſorum, but their irregularities 


2. To run on wheels. a, | p 
He next eſſays to walk, but downward preſs'd, 
On four feet imitates his brother beaſt ; > 


| ſpoken at the court of France, in contradi 


R O 


and lewdneſs having provokedking Edward IIT. 


he expelled them, and cauſed the place to be 
appropriated for keeping the rolls or records 
of Chanccry. r en 

Maſter of the ROLLS, is the ſecond perſon 


in that court; and, in the abſence of the 
Jord-chancellor, fits as judge. | 


To ROLL (rouler, F. rollen, Dutch, from 
rotulo of roto, L.) 1. To move any' thing 


by volutation ; or ſucceſſive application of the 


different parts of the ſurface, to the ground. 


Who ſhall roll us away the ſtone from the 
door of the ſepulchre? Mark xvii, 3. 


2. To move any thing round upon its axis : 


3. to move in a circle: 4. to pour in a ſtream 


or waves. e 
A ſmall Euphrates thro' the piece is rell'd, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 


Pope. 


To ROLL. 1. To be moved by the ſue- 
ceſſive application of all the parts of the ſur- 


| face to the ground, _ 
| Afterwards the council of Or/-ans, held in 
511, declared that theſe Rogations ſhould be 


Our nation is too great to be ruined by any 
but itſelf ; and if the number and weight of 
it roll one way, upon the greateſt changes 
that can happen, yet England will be ſaſe. 

„ Temple. 


By ſlow degrees he gathers from the grouſd 
His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound, 
3. To move with appearance of circular diree- 


tion, 


. T | 
Reviſit'ſt not theſe eyes, which roll in vain, 
To find the piercing ray, but find no dawn. 

a V | Milton, 


ſupremacy. 8 | | 

ROMAN Language, a mixture of Gaulifþ 
and Latins, the French language ſo called by 
the WNalloons; for the Romans, having ſub- 
dued ſeveral provinces in Gaul, eſtabliſhed 


prætors or proconſuls, &c. to adminiſter juſ- 


tice in the Latin tongue; on this occaſion the 


natives were brought to apply themſelves to 
learn the language ef the Romans, and fo in- 


troduced abundance of Latin words into their 
own tongue. a | 5 


A ROMANCE (romanze, Ital. prob. of 


Roma, Rome) a meer fiction or feigned ſtory 3 
a fabulous relation of certain intrigues and 
adventures of love and gallantry, invented 
to entertain and inſtruct the readers. 9 


. 


ROMANS, a polite language be 5 


tinction to the Walloon language. | 
ROME (Roma, L. which ſome derive of 
Pata, Gr. ſtrength, power, Cc. others of 


| NYT Heb, he was exalted, when 77 Heb. 


height, 


ROMAN Catbolichs, a name given to all 
{ ſuch Chriſtians who acknowledge the Pope's | 


N 

; 
| 
J 
| 
J 
1 


R 0 


Se. but others of Romulut) a. city of 
Lah. 


ROME. Scot, was an annual tribute of a 
penny for every family paid to the ſee of Rome, 
at the feaſt of St. Peter ad vincula, i. e. on 
the firſt of Auguſt 
This was . ſt granted by Ofa, as ſome fay, 
er by Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, as others 
ſay ; who being on a pilgrimage, and at Rome, 
A. D. 72.5, gave it as an alms, This tribute 
amounted to 300 marks and a noble a year. 
Our anceſtors did frequently complain of this 
mark of ſlavery ts the church of Rome, as 
a burden and a ſcandal] to the wy >= nation, 
And in the time of king Edward III 
forbidden to be paid, tho' the parliament had 


complained of it as a grievance, A. D. 78065 


in the time of king Fobn. King Henry VIII. 


| abrogated it, but it was fervilely reſtored by | 


queen Mary; but at laſt utterly aboliſhed by 
_ queen Elizabeth, 


they call a chevron, when it is 
borne of this figure. He bear- 


aut. 
ROOD (of 5 a quantity equal to the 
fourth part of an acre, and containing 40 
: * perches or poles, 
To ROOK one, to wipe one of his mo- 


Mooxkxr, 2 place where rooks haunt 
or reſide. 
 *ROOMIINESS (of rumies 2nd nerpe, 
Sax,) largeneſs of place. 
A ROOT (radix, L. rad, Dan.) that 
part of a plant, &c. that extends itſelf down- 
wards, that imbibes the juices of the earth, 
\and tranſmits them to other parts for their 
nutrition; alſo the original of a thing or mat- | 
ter, or by w which it Ay draws in its 
nouriſhment. 
ROOT (in Mathemar.) a number or quan- 
tity which is multiply'd by itſelf, or conſi- 


* afi foundati n of h 
red as the b s or foundatio a igher ſtrike the main or fore-top maſts. 


power. 


ROOT of an equation (in Algebra) is the 


value of an unknown quantity in an equation. 
To ROOT. 1. To fix deep in the earth. 


When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 


And rooted foreſts fly before their rage, 
At once the claſhing clouds to battle move. 
ke, 


thrown, 
They left their courſers, 


2. To impreſs deeply. 


The great important end that God define 0 


it for, the government of mankind, ſuffi- 
eicntly ſhews the neceſſity of its being deeply 
rocted in the heart, and put * the dan- 


it was 


ROMPEE (in Heraldry) ſo] 


eth @ chevron Rompee, between 
three mullets, Or, by the name of 


thick, 


| veſſel ariſing about the gag 
| fide, which aſcends along the 


Where the impetuous torrent ruſhing down at the ſubclavian vein, on the left fide, the 


Huge craggy ſtones, and rooted trees had 


RO 
{of being.to torn up by any extraordinary vi. 


3+ To turn up out of the ground, to radi» 
cate, to extirpate, 
The royal hufbandman appear 'd, 
And plough'd, and ſow'd, and till'd; 5 
The thorns he rooted out, the * cleard, 
And bleſt th* obedient field. 


4. To deſtroy, to baniſh. 
Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heav'n, 
| Milton, 
In vain we plant, we build, our ftores increaſe, 
If conſcience root: up all our inward peace. 
Granville. 


ROOTLINGS (in Botany) ſmall roots of 
plants. | 
Bolt-ROPE (with Marin.) a rope wherein 8 
the ſails are ſewed. 
|  Buey-ROPE, a rope tied to the buoy at 
one end, and to the anchor's flook at the other, 

Cat-ROPE, a rope for haling in the cat. 
| Chef ROPE 7 a rope added to the boat 

Gueft ROPE & rope, when towed at the 
ſhip's fern, to keep her from ſheering, 

Entring-ROPE, a rope belonging to the 
entring ladder to hold by, 

Tas ROPE, a piece of a hawſer, made 
faſt to the main-yard and fore-yard, cloſe to 
the ties, &'c. to ſuccour the ties, by helping 
to hoiſe up the yards, &c. that, if the ties 
ſhould break, they may hold up the maſt, 
| Keel ROPE, a hair rope, which runs be- 
between the keelſon , and the keel of the 
ſhip, to clear the limber - holes, choaked up 
with ballaſt, Cc. | 
Preventer ROPE, a rope over the ramhead, 
if one part of the tie ſhould break, to prevent 
the other part from running thro' the ram- 
head, and endangering the yard. 

Running ROPES (in a Ship) are thoſe. 
which run on blocks and ſhivers, 

Seanding ROPES (ima Ship) the ſhrouds 
and ſtays. 

Top-ROPES, thoſe wherewith they M or 


ROPE Weed, an herb. 

ROPISHNESS (ſpoken of liquors) the 

clammy quality. 

RORAITION, a falling of dew, L. 

RORVFEROQUS Dadtus (with Anat.) 2 
on the left 

eſt, and ends 


uſe of which is to convey the juices called 
Cbyle and Lympha, from the lower parts to 


| the heart, called alſo Du2us Chiliferus, L. 


' Dryden s ZEneis, ö 1 


RORVGENOUS (rorigenus, L.) produced 


RORI'FLUOUS { (rorifluus, L.) flowing 
with due. 

ROS (according to Galen) iis a third ſort of 
moiſture, whereby the parts of animal bodies 


are nouriſhed, and is cpntalded 1 in all the pore 


or ſmelling of roſes. 


R © 


Ir #6 animal, Ie a certain dew ſprinleles J 


upon them. 


ROSA/CEOUS (reſaceus, L.) of the roſe | wherein 


RO'SADE, a liquor 'made of pounded al- 
monds, milk and ſugar, 


' ROSARY (in the church df Rome) an of | 


fice compoſed of 5 or 15 tens of beads (each 
of the tens beginning with a Pater nofter) as 
a direction for the ſupplicants in ſaying ſo 
many Ave Maria's, | | 

This number of Ave Maria's, is ſaid in 
commemoration of the 5; joyful, 5 afflicting, 


cated to the Virgin Mary. 
The 5 joyful myſteries are made to be the 


Annunciation; ber wiſitation of Elizabeth-; 


the birth of our Saviour; ber purification ; and 
our Saviour diſputing with the doctors in the 


| temple. 


The 5 affliting Myſteries are, our Savi- 
eur agony in the garden; bis 200 ſcourged; 
bis being crowned with Thorns ; bis bearing 
the weight of the Croſs ; and bis Crucifixion, 

The 5 glorious Myſteries are, our Saviour 3 


Reſurretrion, bis Aſcenſion, the deſcent of the | 


Holy Ghoſt, bis glorification in Heaven, and 
the Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary. | 
St, Dominick is ſaid to be the author of 


this devotion, who, as they pretend, was en- ; — 
| couraged to it by an appatition of the Virgin To triumph o'er this deſtin d breaſt. 


Mary to him. | | = 1 
_ RO!SEATE (of reſeus, L.) ſcented with, 


ROSE (Emblematically) repreſents the 


momentary and fickle ſtate of man's life, 


the frailty and inconſtancy of which is ſuch, 
that we are no ſooner born into the world, 
but we preſently begin to leave it; and as the 
delectable beauty and redolence of ſmell of 
this flower does ſuddenly fade and periſh, fo 
the life of man, his beauty, ſtrength and 


worldly eftate, are ſo mutable, weak and | tet 
out of the Eaſt, and died Anno 1484. 


momentary, that often the ſame day he 


| Houriſhes moſt, he dies. 


ROSE (in Arcbitecture) the figure of a roſe 
in ſculpture, chiefly uſed in frizes, corniches, 
vaults of churches, and particularly in the 
middle of each face of the Corinthian Abacus, 


and alfo in the ſpaces between modillions, 
under the plafonds of corniches. 


Under the ROSE (ſub roſa, L.) a phraſe 
made uſe of to denote ſecreſy, which is ſaid 
to have had this original. There is, among 
the ancients, a tradition that the God of Love 
made a very beautiful Rsſe, the firſt that had 
been known xo Harpocrates, the god of fi- 
lence, and gave it him to engage him not to 
diſcover any of the intrigues of his mother 
Venus, Hence proceeded a cuſtom to place 
a Roſe in the rooms where they met for mirth 
and divertiſement, to intimate, that under the 
aſſurance thereof they might lay afide all 
conſtraint and ſpeak what they pleaſed, and 
bo the roſe became a ſymbol of filence, 


| Celeſtial 7 oſy red, love's proper hue. 
and 5 glorious myſteries, ſaid to be communi- | 3 | 


.ROSSEULY Land, light land. | 
ROS”TRA, a part of the Roman Forum, 
| orations, pleadings, and funeral ha- 
rangues, &c. were delivered. 

ROSY (roſeus, L.) reſembling a roſe in 
bloom, beauty, colour, or fragrance, 
When the reſy fing' red morning fair, 
Weary of aged Tithon's ſaffron be, 
Had ſpred her purple robe through dewy air. 
* | Fairy Queens 

A ſmile that glow'd | 


„ | | Milton, 
Faireſt bloſſom ! do not flight | 
That age, which you may know ſo ſoon ; 

The roſy morn reſigns her light, 

And milder glory to the noon, Waller 

The roſy fing' red morn appears, 

And from her mantle ſhakes her tears, 

In promiſe of a glorious day. . 
5 Dryden s Albion. 


| As Theſfalian ſeeds the race adorn, 


So roſy colour d Helen is the pride | 

Of Lacedemon, and of Greece beſide. 
While blooming youth and gay delight 

| Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 0 

Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right, 


Ds Prior. 
ROSYCRU'LIANS, 9. d. brothers of the 
| Roſy Croſs. Their chief was a German gen- 
tleman educated: in a monaſtery, where hays 
ing learned the languages, he travelled to the 
holy land, Anno 1378, and being at Damaſcus, 
and falling ſick, he had the converſation of 
ſome Arabs and other oriental philoſophers, 
by whom he is ſuppoſed to be initiated into 
this myſterious art. At his return into Ger- 
| many he formed a ſociety, and communicated 
ty the the ſecrets he had brought with him 


A ſect or cabal of hermetical philoſophers z 
who bound themſelves together by a ſolemn 
ſecret, which they ſwore inviolably to obſerve, 
and obliged themſelves, at their admiſſion 
into the order, to a ſtrict obſervance of cer- 
tain eſtabliſhed rules, | | 
They pretended to know all ſciences, . and 
eſpecially medicine, of which they publiſhed _ 
themſelves the reſtorers; they alſo pretended 
to be maſters of abundance of important ſe- 
crets ; and among others that of the Philo- 
ſopher's Stone; all which they affirmed they 
had received by tradition from the ancient 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi and Cymno- 
ſopbiſis. : 
They pretended to protract the period of 
human lite by means of certain neſlrums, and 
even to reſtore youth. | 

They pretended to know all things; they 
are alſo called the inviſible Brothers, becauſe 


I they have made no appearance, but have kept 


them » 
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hemſelves incog. for ſeveral years. 


This ſociety is frequently fignified . the 


Jetters F. R. C. Fratres Roris Cocti, it eing ö 
pretended that the matter of the Philoſophers 


Stone is dew, concocted and exhaled. 


TO ROT (nodan, Sax. rotten, Dut.) to | 


putrify, to loſe the coheſion of its parts. 


From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 
Sbateſ. 


"ROT-GUT, very ſmall beer, or poor or- 


dinary liquor. 


R ROTA (in Policy) a court or juriſdiction 
at Rome, compoſed of 12 prelates, who judge 
by appeal all matters eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
arxiſing between the clergy; it is compoſed of 
perſons of divers nations, whereof there are 


eight Ttalians, three Romans, one Tuſcan, one 


| Milaneſe, one Polander, one Ferareſe, one 
Venetian, one Frenchman, two Spamards and 


one German. | . 5 MY 
They are called Auditors of the Rota, they 
have great privileges, and wear a violet co- 


| Joured robe, and a band of the ſame colour 


about their hats, 45 . 


— 


RO TA Ariftotelica ( Ariftotle's wheel, ſo 


called becauſe ſaid to be firſt taken notice of 


by Ariſtotle) a celebrated problem in mecha- 
nicks, founded on the motion of a wheel a- 


bout its axis. 


The difficulty is this; while a circle makes 


a revolution on its centre, advancing at the 


ſame time in a right line along a plane: it 


deſeribes on that plane, a right line equal to 


its circumference. | 3 
Now if this cirele, which we may call the 


deferent, carry with it another ſmaller circle 
Ceoncentrick with it, and which has no mo- 


tion, but what it receives from the deferent, 
which is the caſe of a nave of a coach 


tle circle or nave will deſcribe a line in the 


time of revolution, equal not to its own cir- 


cumference, but to that of the wheel, for 
that its centre advances in a right line, as 
Taft as that of the wheel does; as being in 
reality the ſame therewith, 

The matter of fact is certain: but how 


it ſhould be ſeems a myſtery. It is obvious 
that the wheel advancing, during the revo- 


Jution, muſt deſcribe a right line equal to its 


circumference ; but how ſhould the nave, 


that revolves like the wheel, deſcribe a right 


line ſo much greater than the circumference, 


This Problem has exerciſed the wits of 


8 many great mathematicians, who have given 
different ſolutions; but none of which are 


ſatisfactory. 


whirling or turning round, as a rotary motion. 
_ ROTATED (roratus, L.) turned round 
like a wheel. a. | | 
ROTA'TION (in Geom.) the circumvo- 
lution of a ſurface, round an immoyeable line. 


Wheel, carried along by the wheel; this lit- | 


- ROTA'RY, of or pertaining to a wheel $1 


4 
* 


: 
A 


| ROTATION (with Anat.) the action of 


ey give to the parts to which they are af. 
8 | | 
The ROTON DA 


in Rome (of rotun- 
ROTUN'DO 


dus, L. round) was 


cated to all the gods, It is a great maſly 
vault 140 feet high, and as many broad, 


feet diameter, which, at this day, ſtands a bold 
and firm piece of architecture, altho' it is 


now lying along on the ground, but on the 
outſide of this ſtructure, thirteen of its co- 
lumns, each of them being all of one piece, 
fix feet in diameter, and 53 feet in height. 
This fabrick Pliny, in his time, accounted 
one of the rareſt wonders then extant, 
ROT'TENNESS (porneppe, of nozan, 
Sax. or rotten, Du.) putrifiedneſs, or being 
infected with the rot. „ 5 
ROT'ULA, i. e. a little wheel (in Ana- 
tomy) the bone of the knee- pan, L. 
ROT ULus Vintoniæ, a roll containing 
an exact ſurvey of all England, _ 
 ROTUNDIFO!LIOUS (in Botan. Writ.) 
which has round leaves. PR 
_  ROTUNDINESS (rotunditas, L. rotun- 
dite, F.) roundneſs. 1 
To RO VE (roffver, Daniſh, to range for 
plunder) to ramble; to range; to wander. 


Thou'ſt years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars ſurfeits, to go rove with one 
That's yet unbruis d. 1 
1 Sjsbabeſp. Coriolanus. 
Faultleſs thou dropt from his unerring ſkill, 
With the bare power to ſin, ſince free of will; 
Vet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous 


love, es ” | 
For who has power to walk, has power to 
_ FOVEs . Arbutbnot. 


paſſions, | = 
We thereby procure an unattentive habit, 
5 . Watts, 


I viewed th' effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 
Which kindled by th' imperious queen of 
love, 1 


| Conſtrain'd me from my native realm to 
» 


P pe. 


rh i} ,*. | | 
To ROVE, to wander over. 
_ Roving the field, I chanc'd 
A goodly tree far diſtant to behold, 


Loaden with fruit of faireſt colours. 
Ys 5 4 | | Milton, 


— 


Cloacina, as the town ſhe rov'd, 
A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, ſhe lov'd. 

| ; | | Gay. 
ROVER. 1. 4 wanderer; a ranger 


2. A fickle inconſtant man, 3. A robber 


the muſcles, call'd roratores ; or the motion 


anciently called the Pantheon, becauſe dedi. | 
having a hole open at the top of nine or ten 


open at the top, and hath not had for many 
years pillars to bear up its roof. There are 


If we indulge the frequent riſe and roving of 
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without traverſing or bearing to a fide, 


08 


cular aim. 

ROUGH'NESS (hnupner pe, wa une- 
yenneſs, is that which by the inequality of 
its parts is diſagreeable to the touch; hairineſs, 
briſtlineſs, Se. | 

To ROUND a Horſe (in e is a 
general expreſſion for all ſorts of manage upon 
rounds: ſo that to round a horſe upon a trot, 
gallop, or otherwiſe, is to make him carry 
his ſnoulders and his haunches compactly or 
roundly, upon a greater or ſmaller circle, 


; 


ROUNDN ESS (rondeur, F. rotundias, L.) 
a round form. | | 8 

ROUND'EL 2 a ſong beginning and end- 

ROUN/DO ing with the ſame ſen- 
tence, or one that turns back again to the 
firſt verſe, and then goes round, 1 


To ROUND (arrondir, F.) to go round. | 


ROUNDING, 
Milton. LESS | | 
To ROUND in the Ear (prob. of npuman, 
Sax. to mutter) to chide a perſon ſharply. 
ROUND Top (of a Ship) is a round frame 


of boards, lying upon the croſs trees, near | 


the head of the maſt, where the men may 
ſtand to furl and looſe the top-ſails, &c. 
 ROUND- Splice (with Mariners) is when 
a rope's end is fo let into another, that they 
ſhall be as firm as if they were but one rope. 
ROUT (in a Lazo Senſe) an aſſembly or 
combination of three or more perſons going 


forcibly to commit an unlawful act, altho? | 


they do not perform it. | 


N 


ROUT of an Army (deroute, F.) the diſ- | 


_ERS ES: | 

7o ROUT an Army, is to diſcomfit or put 
43 "om „„ 
2 ROW a Boat (of no pan, Sax.) to pull 
rn ang dy oards. 8 | | 

ROWFEL (in a Ship) is a round piece of 
wood or iron, wherein the whip goes, being 
made to turn about, that it may carry over 
the whip the eaſier from fide to ſide, = 

ROW 'T'Y, over-rank, or ftrong, ſaid of 
corn or graſs. _ TN 

ROY/AL Antler (with Hunters) the third 
branch of the horn of a hart or buck, which 
thoots out from the rear or main horn, above 
the bezantler, „„ | 

ROYAL Army, is an army marching with 

eavy cannon, capable of beſieging a ſtrong, 
well. fortified city. h | 

ROYAL Crown of ae Fare, 

27 is clos'd by ſemicircles of gold, 
meeting at the monde or globe 


E e 

e 

ER on which the croſs ſtands, 
eee N 


1 
* 
7 


| Vith croſſes and flower de Lis, 
the whole imbelliſh'd with precious ſtones. 
ROYAL Fiſhes, whales and ſturgeons, 


to which fame add porpoiſes ; which are the | 


King's, 


e pirate,” 4. At rn; without any parti- } ROYIALNESS (royaute, r. regalitar, L. 


encompaſſing round. | 


ard thoſe ſemicircles adorned | 


"FOE 


royalty. WT YE ) 

ROY'ALTIES, the royal rights or pre- 
rogatives of a king or queen; which the Ci- 
vilians reckon to be fix in number, viz, the 
power of judicature, the power of life and 
death, of war and peace, of levying taxes ; 
the goods that have no owners, as waifs, 
ſtrays, &c. and the coinage of money, 

The Enfigns of ROY'ALTY (in Great 
Britain) are the crown, ſcepter, and dove, 
croſs, St. Edward's ſtaff, four different ſorts 
of ſwords, the orb and croſs, &c, uſed at 
coronations. | | 

To ROUZE @ Hart (Hunting Phraſe) is 
to raiſe him from his harbour, ; 

To ROUZE a Hawſer, &c, (Sea Phraſe) 
is to hale in that part of it which lies ſlack 
in the water, | 1 | 

To ROUZE (in Falconry) is faid of a hawk 
when he lifts up and ſhakes himſelf. | 

A ROUZ!ING Lie, a whiſking great one. 
| 4A RUB'BER (of reiben, Teut.) one that 
rubs, or a rubbing-bruſh, 1 

RUBEO'LA (with Phyſicians) a ſort of 
{mall pox or meaſles. | | | 

RU'BICAN Colour (of a Hoſe) is a Bay, 
Sorrel, or Black, with a light Grey or White 
upon the flanks ; but fo, that the Grey or 
F/hite is not predominant there. 
RUBICUNDIITY (rubicurditas, L.) red- 


neſs. „ | | 
RU'BIED, tinctured of the colour of 2 

ruby, red. Milton. „ N 
RUBIGINO'SE T (rubiginoſus, L.) ruſ- 
RUBIGINOUS S ty. 55 


RU BIG O (with Botaniſts) mildew, a diſ- 
eaſe that happens to plants, and proceeds from 
a dewy moiſture, which falling upon them, 
and not being drawn up by the heat of the 
ſun, by its ſharpneſs, gnaws and corrupts tb 
inward ſubſtance of plants, IL. | 

RU'BRICE (in the Canon Law) a title 
or article in the ancient law-books, ſo called, 
becauſe anciently written, as the titles of the 
chapters in our ancient bibles are, in red Tet. 
ters, | | | 

RU'BY (rubis, F. of rubere, L. to be red) 
the moſt valuable of precious ſtones, next to 
the diamond; and, when perfectly beautiful, 
nothing inferior. ; 5 . | 
RUBY (in Heraldry) being red, is uſed for 
gules, by thoſe who blazon the arms of the 
| prime nobility by precious ſtones, inſtead of 


metals and colours. 
RUCTA'TION (with Phyſi.) belching, 
a deprayed motion of the ſtomach, cauſed by 
an efferveſcence there, by vapours and flatus 
lent matter are ſent out of the mouth. - 
RUD!DER- Rope, a rope let through the 
ſtern - poſt, and the head of the rudder 5 fo 
that both ends may be ſpliced or faſtened to» 
gether. The uſe of this ” is to ſave the 


rudder, if it ſhould by tern off from the irons « 


More. 


by his preregative, when caſt on by gy 4 accident, 
| NG a 2 SY vu 


RUDDER® | 


is faſtened and nail'd down upon the rake of 


tolouredneſs. 


to redneſs; pale red. 


Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear; 
| How ruddy like your lips their ſtreaks appear ! 


| Seems fertile, and with ruddięſt freight be- 


2. Fellow. Uſed, if to be uſed at all, ally 
in poetry, _ 

A crown of enddy gold inclos'd her brow; 
Plain without pomp. 


Ruffian, let go that rude, unciyil touch; 


” 


Thou friend of an ill faſhion, Sbaleſ. 
Vou can with ſingle look inflamne 

The coldeſt breaſt, the rudeſi tame. 

| Waller, 


: to rubbiſh. 


tum, of rudis, L. ignorant) the firſt elements, 


lumns are frequently filled up. 


| : Towfulneſs, 
RUEL'LE (of rue, F. 2 ſtreet) a little 


us, to ſignify an Alcove, 
apartment, where the ladies receive viſits ei- 
ther in bed or up. 


its feathers like a double ruff. 
___RUF/FLES, a ſo: t of ornaments of linnen 


"RU. 


RUDDER-rons (of a $; 2 
that iron, whereof the pintle 


y the cheeks of 


is part, which 


the rudder. 
RUD'DINESS ( no xunerre, Sax.) freſh- 


RUDDY (nudu, Sax.) 1. Approaching, 


We may ſee the old man in a morning, 
Luſty as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there purſue the chaſe, as if he meant 
To o'ertake time, and bring back youth 
again. Otævay. 
ö 


New leaves on ev'ry bough were ſeen; | 
Some 5 colour d, ſome of lichter green. 
| | Dryden, 


R Dryden. 
Ceres; in 1 prime, 


Dryden. | 


RUDE (ede, Sax, rudis, L.) 1. Rough, 
ſavage, coarſe of manners, uncivil, brutal, 


Ru DERARY 1 1. belonging 
RUDI EN TS (rediment, F. of 3 


principles or grounds of any art or ſcience; 


ſo called, becauſe thoſe that firſt come to be 
| inſtructed, are ſuppoſed to be Rudes, i. e. al. 
together ignorant. 

RUDEN?TURE (in Archite®, ) As figure | 
of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes plain, and ſome- 


times carved, wherewhth the flutings of co- 


RUDERA'TION (in Architect. ) the lay- 
; ing of a pavement with pebbles or little ſtones, 


RUEMHULNESS (of neoppian, Sax.) ſor- 
repentance, 


It is of late brought into uſe among 
or other genteel 


ſtreet. 


RUFF, a bird, which in fighting raiſes up 
. or lace, worn on the arms of men and wo- 


org haelt, unevenneſt. 


** 


Rtyorrus (with Ply. ) an efferveſcency 
of Cbyle, and excrements in the blood, where. 
by wind and ſeveral other motions, excited 
in the guts, roll up and down the excrements, 
| when there is no eafy vent upwards or down« 
wards, L. 

RUGOSE/NESS (of mens L.) rough- 
__ fulnefs of wrinkles, aits, Or furrows, 

. 

RUIN (ruize, F. ruina, L.) 1. The fall 
or deſtruction of cities or edifices, 2. The 
remains of buidings demoliſhed. 

The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 

Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 

The place, where once =y very ruins lay, 


| | . Addiſon, 


| Todah ſhall fall, oppreſ/d by grief and ſhames 
| And men ſhall from her ruins know _ fame» 
r 107 0 


| Such « fool was never found, 


Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the rvins made | 
Materials for a houſe decay d. Snuife, 
3. Deſtruction; loſs of n or fortune; 
overthrow. 


| Thoſe whom God to ruin has defign'd, 


He fits for fate, and firſt deſtroys their mind, 
| Drydes. 


To RUIN (rainer, 7.) 1. To ſubvert, 


to demoliſh, 


A nation loving gold muſt rule this vlacs, 
| Our teqpples * and our rites deface. | 

| Dryden, 

| 2. To deftroy 3 * to aeprir of felicity or for» 


Diſpoſe all, honours of the ſword and gown, 
Grace with 2 nod, and ruin with a frown. 


TD RUINATE (ruinatum, L. 0 to ruin, 


or bring to ruin. 


RU INA! TION, deſtruction, ruin. 
RUINOUSNESS (of ruineſus, L.) a ru 
nous, or ruinating faculty or ſtate. | 
RULE (regula, L.) a certain maxim; 
canon, or precept, to be obſeryed in any art 
or ſcience, law, or principle to go by; a ſta- 
tute or decree of a religious order; ſuay or 
command. _ 
| RUMB (in Navigation) the courſe 
RHUMB ; of a ſhip, 1. e. the angle 
which ſhe makes in her ſailing with che me- 
ridian of the place ſhe is in; alſo one point 
of the mariner's compaſs, or 11 degrees and 
1 4th, viz. the 32 part of the circumference | 
of the horizon, 


RUMVA (among the Romans) 3 
RUMIL'LA 5 deity invoked to take 
RU MINA; care of their ſucking 


children, to whom they offered ſacrifice ol 
milk and water, mix'd with honey. 


men 
R UG!/GEDNESS (of bnubze, Sr. 


| RUMINA'TION, . the cud, Ee. 
| _ natural 


Dryden. 
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the food that, was eaten haſtily at firſt, is 


chew'd and ſwallow'd down a ſecond time, 


tuck lies too low, ſo that it hinders the paſ- 


-- but milk; and are killed before the digeſtion 
be perfected, commonly uſed in turning milk, 
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tually relieving one another, by which means 
convey'd back to the mouth again, and there 


to the great advantage of the creature. 

Jo RUM'MAGE (in a Figurative Senſe) 
is to rake into, or to ſearch narrowly, | 
To RUMOUR, to tell abroad, | 
RUN of a Ship (Sea-Term) is that part 
of her hull under watet, which comes nar- | 
rower by degrees from the floor-timbers to 

the ſtern-poſt, „„ 
Good-RUN (Sea- Term) a ſhip is ſaid to 
have a good run, when ſhe comes off hand- 
ſomely by degrees, aud her tuck lying not too 
Jowe 8 | | 
Bad- RUN (Sea-Term) is when a ſhip's 


| 


ſage of the water towards the rudder, fo that 
ſhe cannot ſteer well, nor make any good 


way thro' the ſea, but will ſtill be falling to 


the leeward,. GI „ © 
RUNG Heads (of a Ship\ the heads of the 
ground. timbers, which are made a little bend- 
ing, or where they begin to compaſs, and 
that direct the mould or ſweep of the futtocks 
and naval-timbers.- EE 
RUN IC Language, that of the Goths, 
Danes, and other ancient northern nations; 
but this is more frequent y called Sclavonic. 


Some imagine it was called Runic, as being 


myſterious and ſcientifical, like the Egyptian 


hieroglyphickks. . 
RUN'NET 2 the maw of a calf, or an 
' REN/NET acid juice found in the 


ſtomachs of calves, that have fed on nothing 


- 


to be made into cheeſe-curds. 
RUP/'TURE-Mort, an herb. 
RURALITY 
_ RURALNESS F try-likeneſs, clown- 
iſhneſs. ED LS 3 
RCURICIOLIS T (raricola, L.) an huſband - 
'- RAR... | PH ; 2 | 
_ RURI'GENOUS (rurigena, L.) born or 
dwelling in the country, Hy 
— RUSW'INESS (of pire, Sax. a ruſb) a 
being full of or having ruſhes. NY. 
_ RUSINA, a heathen deity, ſuppos'd to 
de a rural or country goddeſs, who preſided 


over all the labours and all the divertiſements 
of the country. 7 | 


RUSTI'CITY _ 7 (rufticitas, L. ruſ- 
_ RUS'TICALNESS J ticire, F.) clown- 
neſs, violentnels, _ 


_ RUS'TICI (in ant. Writs) the clowns or 

inferior tezants, who held lands and cottages, 

by doing the fervice of ploughing, and other 

laborious ſervices in huſbandry for their lord. 
RUSITICK Gods, thoſe who preſided over 

agriculture z country deities, 

 RUSTICK (in Archite#.) a method of 


| (of ruralis, L.) coun= | 


_—_—_ 


i 
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| 4 natural motion of the ſtomach, Fe. mu- | according to art; the columns are encom- 


paſſed with frequent einctures. | | 


_- RUSTICK er (Archite?.) is where 


ſtones of a building, inſtead of being ſmooth, 


are hatched or picked with the point of a 


hammer, 
with ruſtick quoins, ruſtick work, -@c. | 


being ruſty, | 
RUST/LING (hpipzlan, Sax.) making 
a noiſe, as armour and new garments do. 
RUST/Y 
ruſt, 


ſu btle, crafty, "2 


> 9 ' RUSTRE (in Heraldry) is 


exactly the ſame ſquare figure 
the figure. 


as the maſcle, only the ruſtre 
RU'TA (in Botany) rue, L, 
' RUTHFUL (mud pul, Sax.) pitiful, com- 
paſhonate, | 


compaſſionateneſs. 
beaten ſo dier. 
or buck gong to couple or ingender. 


"BY, a ſhore, coaſt, ſtrand, or bank of the 
ſea. Brit. . | 


the time of king Henry VI. was current for 


queen E/izaberb's time for 155. 


— 8 


| teenth letters in order of the alphabet, U the 


brew. 


the words Iſle, Iſland, Viſcount. S ſounds 
like z in Chaiſe, Praiſe, &c. and x like ſin 
raxe. 
end of a word, as maintainſ, nor a ſhort s in 
the middle of a word, as contpires. 


for Soczus, L. a companion or member, or 
Societatis, of the company. 


letter, and fignified 7. | 
ſouth. 


the ancient Chaldeans, of which the learned 


building in imitation of nature, rather than 


Uuuz cou nty 


RUSTICK. Order, (Architecture) an order 
RUST'INESS ,(nopzigneype, Sax.) the 


(poy ig, Sax.) covered with 
RU'SY, full of ſtratagems, and devices; | 


is pierced round, whereas the 
maſcle is pierced ſquare, as in 


RUTH'FULNESS (nu'd xulne y ye, Sax,) 
RUTTVER (an vieux routier, F.) an old 
RUT TIN G (with Hunters) ſignifies a hart 


RV AL, a piece of gold coin, which in 


105. under Fry VIII. for 115. 3d. and in 


Oi, Ren. &, Hal. B , Sox. Sg. 
| Old Engliſh, 2 > 5, Gi. are the eight-. 
firteenth, and V the twenty firſt of the He- 
S (une eſſe, or, 8, F.) an iron bar like an 


8, is loſt, and may be termed a liquid in 
A long H muſt never be placed at the 
SS, in the title- pages ot books, often ſtand 


S, among the ancients, was a numerical N 
$ (in books of Navigation) ſtande for 
SABAITES, an ancient. heatheniſh ſect of 


| 7 ewiſh Rabbi, Maimonedes, gives us this Ace. 
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ebunt, that Azrabom was educated: in their 
religion, and owned no other deity but the 
ſan and ſtars; but that Abrabam at length 
ſtrongly oppoſed this ſuperſtition, and aſſert · 
ing one only God, the author of the univerſe, 
and who governed all things by his provi- 
dence. „ 85 
The Sabaites oppos'd the Magians, which 
were fire worſhippers, and fancied the planets 
to be the habitations of the gods; and the 
planets being ſometimes out of fight, they 
made images in repreſentation of them, to 
which they paid adoration in their abſence. 
 SABA'SIA (vataGia, Gr.) nocturnal my- 
ſteries celebrated by the Greeks, in honour of 
Jupiter Sabazius, into which all that were 
initiated, had a golden ſerpent put in at their 
breaſts, and taken out at the Jower part of 
their garments, in commemoration of Jupi- 


ter's raviſhing Proſerpina, in the form of 2 


ſerpent. 


 SABAOTH 7 (an Hebrew word fignify- 


SABBATH 5 ing reft, ſabbat, F. ſabatum, 


L.) 1. A day appointed by God among the 
Fews, and from them eftabliſhed among 
Chriſtians, for publick worſhip 3- the ſeventh 
day ſet apart from works of labour, to be 
employed in piety. e 


Here ev'ry day was ſabbath; only free 


From hours of pray*r, for hours of charity, I 


uch as the Fewvs from ſervile toil releaſt, 
Where works of mercy were a part of reſt 2 
Such as bleſt angels exerciſe above, _ 


Vary'd with ſacred hymns and acts of love; 


Such ſabbatbs as that one ſhe now enjoys, 
E' n that perpetual one, which ſhe employs : 
For ſuch viciſſitudes in heav*n there are, 
In praiſe alternate, and alternate pray r. 


© Dryden, | 


2. Intermiſſion of pain or ſorrow, time of 
Never any ſabbatb of releaſe, 
Could free his travels and afflictions deep. 
„ | Daniel's C. War, 
Nor can his bleſſed ſoul look down from heav'n 
Or break th' eternal ſabbath of his reſt, 
To ſee her miſeries on earth. 


2 


Peaceful ſleep out the ſabbath of the tomb, 

And wake to raptures in a life to come. 

SABBATH (of Pitches) a nocturnal aſ- 
ſembly, ſuppoſed to be held on Saturday, in 
which the devil is ſaid to appear in the ſhape 


of a goat, about which they make ſeveral 
In order to 
prepare the mſel ves for this meeting, they take | 


dances and magick ceremonies. 


ſeveral ſoporifick drugs, after which they are 


fancied to fly up the chimney, and to be ſpi. | 


rited or carried thro? the air, riding on a ſwitch 
to their ſabbath aſſembly, Ss 
*DABBA'THIANS (fo called from one Fa- 


7 


Dryden, 


( 


— RR 4.x 


tending to be converted to A was 
ordained a biſhop by Martianus, a Novatian 
biſhop z and endeavouring to introduce the 


ſect, was deprived of that office. 
SABBAT!ICALNESS (of ſabbatique, F. 


the nature-or qality of a ſabbath, 
SAB/BATUM (in Doomſday Book) peace 
or quiet. 
SABEANS, See Zabians, 5 
S ABLE (in Heraldry) fig. 


cheon, Of the virtues and 
qualities of the ſoul, it denotes 
-. fimplicity, wiſdom, prudence, 


metals, lead, and iron; of precious ſtones, 
the diamond; of trees, the olive; of birds, 


laſt, 
dineſs, Se. | 


were in the Eaſt much the ſame as the Satur- 
nalia were at Rome, a feaſt for ſlaves, and 


| one of the ceremonies of it was to chuſe a 


priſoner condemned to death, and to allow 
him all the pleaſures and gratifications he 


: could wiſh, before he was carried to execu- 


SACCADE! (in the Manage) 2 violent 


check the cavalier gives his horſe, by draw- 


 SACCO Benedito, a kind of linnen gars 
ment of a yellow colour, with two croſſes on 


cution. 

SACCO!PHORI (oaxxopiee;, of caxz©-, 
a ſack, and pew, Gr. I bear) an ancient ſect, 
ſo called on aceount of their wearing of ſack- 
cloth, and affecting a great deal of auſterity 
and penance, 


ſ SACICULUS, a little bag or purſe, a ſat- 
N ; 


ahel;-Ze7t | | | 
| SACERDO'TALNESS (of ſacerdotal, F. 
ned. | | 
SACRAMENTA'RIUM, anancientchurch 
book, comprehending all the prayers and ce- 
remonies practiſed at the celebration of the 
ſacraments; T. N 
SA'CREDNESS (of ſacer, L. ſaintete, F. 

ſanctitas, L.) holineſs. | 
SACRIC'OLIST (ſacricola, L.) a devout 
| worſhipper. | 


oh beus, a Jew,.in the 4th century) he pre- 


1. To offer to heaven; to immolate. 


Jeruiſp cuſtoms and ceremonies among his 


or ſabbaticus, L. of JAY Heb.) the being of 


nifies black, as in the eſcut- 


and honeſty; of the planets, 
ſaturn; of the four elements, the earth; of 
the crow or raven; of the ages of men, the 
SAB/ULOUSNESS (ſabulofitas, L.) ſan 


SA'CEA; feſtivals held by the Babylonians, 
Sc. in honour of their god Anaitides; they 


ing both the reins very ſuddenly ; a correc- 
| tion uſed when the horſe bears too heavy on 
1 the hand. 7 


it, and painted over with devils and flames, 
| worn by perſons condemned {by the Spariſh 
Inquiſition) to be burned, as they go to exc- 


ſacerdotalis, L.) prieſtlineſs, or likeneſs to a 


To SACRIFICE ( ſacrificer, F. ſacrifico, L.) | 
Alarbus? 


men, 2 
inhabit; 
wont tc 
down fr 
Others t 
Whence 
And C. 
that th. 
ſtatue 1 
filled it 


3 r 2 lopt, 
intrails feed the ſacrificing fire. 
. 8 | _ Shake, 7 it, Andron, 
This blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries 
me for juſtice, 
FF WR . Sbaleſpear's Richard III. 
Men from the herd or flock 
Of ſacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. 
f „„ Milton. 
2. To deſtroy or give up for the ſake of ſome - 
thing elſe. 5 
*Tis a ſad contemplation that we ſhould 


ſacrifice the peace of the church to a little 
vain curioſity. Decay of Piety. 


The breach of this rule, to do as one 
would be done to, would be contrary to that 
intereſt men ſacrifice to when they break it, 
| | | 1 Locke. 


Syphax loves you, and would ſacrifice his 


| life, nay more, his honour in your ſervice. 


Addiſon 


| : . : : | my * 
A great genius ſometimes ſacrifices ſound 
to ſenſe, Broome. . N „ 
» To deſtroy, to kill: 4. to devote with 
5 £ | ; = 
Condemn'd to ſacrifice his childiſh years, 
To babbling ign'rance, and to empty fears, 
TT „ 
SACRIFICE ( ſacrificium, of ſacra, holy 
things, and facio, L. to perform) an offering 
made to God on an altar, by a regular mini- 
niſter, as the payment of homage, &. 


Writers ſay, that the devils being enemies 


to God and his glory, from the malignity of 
their natures, were not content with the 


offerings of the fruits of the earth, and of | 


all manner of creatures that were uſually ſa- 

crificed to them, but were ſo barbarous as to 

require human victims, viz, men and wo- 

men, to be butcher'd and burnt alive upon 
their altars, 

The Romans did ſometimes dedicate their 
young infants to the houſhold gods, the gods 
of the family, The Scythians, that inha- 
bited about that part called Taurica, were 
wont to ſacrifice to their Diana, all ſtrangers 
that came into their hands, Many damſels 
vere beaten to death with bundles of rods at 
an altar of Bacchus in Arcadia. The Ger- 
mans and Cimbri were wont cruelly to torment 
men, and afterwards to ſacrifice them. The 
inhabitants of the moſt northern climates were 
wont to make a feaſt for their aged, and crown 
them with garlands, and afterwards caſt them 
down from an high rock into the ſea : and 
Others threw them off the bridges into rivers ; 
whence they were called Senes Depontani. 
And Ceſar, in his commentaries, relates, 
that the ancient Gauls uſed to dreſs up a huge 
ſtatue made of branches of ozier, having 
filed it with living perſons, to burn it to their 

„ The Egyptians, and inhabitants of 


| 


F —— men rg 77" 
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© | Paleſline offered their own children to their 


gods; and the Iſraelites themſelves ſo far imi- 
tated their barbarities, as to cauſe their chil- 
dren to paſs between two fires till they were 


| miſerably ſcorched z and they alſo ſhut them 
up in an hollow idol of braſe, called Moloch, 
made red hot, and while theſe innocent vic- 
tims were in this manner tormented, they 
ſounded trumpets, beat drums. &c. to drown 
Thence the place was named 


their outeries. 
Tophet, 1, e. a drum. And Abaz and Ma- 
naſſeb, kings of Fudea, were ſo wretched as 


to cauſe their own children to paſs thro* the 


fire to Moloch. | | | 

In ſacrifices to idols, a choice of animals 
was made according to the diſpoſitions of 
their gods: for Mars is ſuppoſed to haye loved 


no creatures, but ſuch as were furious and 


warlike, as the bull, &c. and Neptune the 
bull and the horſe, The he-goat was dedi- 
cated to Bacchus, becauſe it is propenſe ta 
2 vineyards; Ceres and Juno had cows of- 
e 


red in honour of them; Diana ſhe· goats | 


and Fanus kids, 


The ceremonies obſerved in their ſacrifices -- 
were theſe : they were carefully to obſerve 
if the victim had any blemiſh ; if ſo, it was 
| | rejected, and another taken, and the prieſt 


took a lump of burnt corn and ſalt, and ſome» 
times meal mingled with falt, and threw it on 


the victim; and when they had killed the 
beaſt, they laid it on the fire, and thoſe that 
offered it held their hands upon it, and 
prayed with the prieſt, and then poured wine 
into the fire; if it were a Holocauſt, i. e. a 
whole burnt · offering, the whole was conſum d 
in the flames: but if not, part of it was laid 
aſide for the prieſts, and thoſe that offered it. 


Then they danced round the altar, finging 


hymns and ſongs in honour of the deity ta 
whom it was offered. Theſe hymns conſiſted 


of three parts or ſtanza's ; the firſt was ſung 


in turning from eaſt to weſt; the other in 


turning from weſt to eaſt; and the third part 
they ſung ſtanding before the altar. 
The ſuperior gods had their altars in emĩ- 


nent places, and their temples built on ſuch + 
high ground, that they might, without = | 
impediment, receive the firſt rays of the rii- 
ing ſun, The prieſt wore a gown, either 


white or purple; and, before he approach'd 


the altar, waſh'd his hands in pure water, fan- 


cying that this waſhing cleans'd the ſoul, 


and rendered it acceptable to the gods, The 
prieſt then, having his head adorned with gar 


lands and ribbons, led the beaſt, adorned in 


like manner, to the altar, being followed by 


a crowd of people, adorned with crowns 


made of ſuch trees as were ſuppoſed moſt ac- 
ceptable to the god. The victim ſtood by the 


altar a ſmall time, while the prieſt offered a 


ſet form of prayer to Janus and Veſta, and 
then with a knife mark'd the beaſt from 
head to tail; and if it was any thing unruly, 
and willing to get away, they imagined it 
| i — 


LY 


Wat not acceptable to the god, and therefore 
procured another. After the performance of 
theſe and other ſuch like ceremonies, the 
prieſt laid on the head and back of the beaſt 
the Mola Salſa, i. e. meal and ſalt mingled 

with frankincenſe, and after he 2nd his aſ- 
Gftants had taſted of à cup of wine, he poured 
the reſt between the horns of the beaſt, and 


5 pulling a few hairs from the place, threw 


them into the fire; then the beaſt was lain, 
either by knocking down or cutting his throat, 
and flead 3 then the ſouth-ſayer with a long 
knife, turned the bowels up and down, for it 
was unlawful to touch them with his hands; 
and having made his obſervations, and given 
his judgment of them, they were preſented to 
the deity on a launce, or if to a ſea- god thrown 
into the waves; then the prieſt threw frank - 
incenſe into the fire with wine, and took a 
rt of every member which his minifters 


| Had cut out into a platter, and caſt them into | 
the flames; and while they were burning, he | 


and the offerers made prayers to the god, 
Holding their hands upon the altar, and after- 
wards retired with the aſſiſtants to. feaſt upon 
the remaining part of the beaſt, ſinging the 
praiſes of the deity. After they had eaten, 

they returned back to the altar, and caſt into 
the flames the morſels of meat that they had 
left, with the tongue and ſome wine, with 


thanks to the deity for the honour and ad- 


vantage of ſharing with him in the victim of- 
fered to him. | 


| 


but to the infernal, fitting. | 
Phe gods of the air were adored with mu- 
ical inſtruments, and melodious ſongs, more 
than the former. 

The ſea gods were worſhipped near the ſea, 
and the blood of the victim was poured into 
the ſalt water. . Sp! | | 

The facrifices to the infernal deities were 

performed in the night, The beaſts were 
| black, and offered in ſome cave or dark place, 
except it were to Pluto. 8 | 
The nymphs and divinities of the field had 
milk, honey, and wine offered to them in 
their ſacrifice. the male deities had uſually 
male beafts offered to them, and the god- 
dedſſes females. e 
SAcRIFILCIALNESs (of ſacrifeialis, L.) 
the being of the nature of a ſacrifice. 

_ SACRILE'GIOUSNESS (of ſacrilege, F. 
of ſacrilegium, L..) ſacrilegious nature or qua- 
lity, or the ſtealing of ſacred things. 

SA'GCRIST (ſacriſtarius, L.) a veſtry- 
keeper or ſexton, _ Fu . 

SAC RISIT V, the veſtry, the place where 
the veſſels and ornaments of the church were 
kept. | 

To SAD'DLE (of ſadel, Brit. or Savlian, 
Sax.) to put on a ſaddle ;z alſo to embarraſs, 
as to ſaddle a cauſe; allo to furniſh, as to 
Jaddie a ſpit. | 3 OA | 


W 


* 


6 


. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 


| 


: 1 the ſubject be mournful, 


9 


— 


SA 
 SAD'LERS ure a com- 
| pany of great antiquity z 

they were incorporated in 
the reign of king Ed- 
ward I, and confirmed by 
ſeveral ſucceeding kings: 
they conſiſt of a maſter, 
three wardens, 22 aſſiſ- 
tants, 65 on the livery, 
Sc. their livery fine is 10 J. 
Their arms are, Azure, a chevron, be. 
tween three ſaddles Or. Their ſupporterg 
two horſes Argent, bridled Gules, bitted of 
the ſecond. The motto, Our truft is in God, 
Their hall is near the weſt end of Cheap/ide. 
S ADLY (from ſad, etym. not known.) 


Em 


My father is gone wild into his grave; 
For in his tomb lie my affections; 
And with his ſpirit ſadly J ſurvive, To 
To mock the expectations of the world. 
| Shakeſps H. IV. 


wept, the ſight an image 


| ; 


He griv'd, he 


brought „ | 
Of his own filial love; a ſadly pleaſin 
thought. N 7 . 


He ſadly ſuffers in their grief, | 
Out-weeps an hermit, and out- prays a ſaint, 
© 1 8 | | Dryden, 

2. Calamitouſly z miſerably, FO 

We may at preſent eafily ſee, and one day 
ſadly feel. 8 e 5 Maa: 
SADNESS. r. Sorrowfulneſs ; mourn- 

fulneſs ; dejection of mind, 5 

I ̃) be ſoul receives intelligence 

By her genius of the body's end, 

And ſo imparts a Jadniſe to the ſenſe, 

„ Oe Daniel's Civil Wars 

And let us not be wanting to ourſelves, 

Left fo ſevere and obſtinate a ſadneſs 
Tempt a new vengeance. _ | 

„ = Denbam's Sqpby. 

let ev'ry thing in 

it have a ſtroke of ſadneſs, Dryden. 


SAD/DUCES (ſo called of P Z adocl) 
they obſerved the law, that they might enjoy 
the temporal bleflings that it promiſed, and 
to eſcape the puniſhments it threatened againſt 
its tranſgreſſors, | | 

They rejected all the 


| 


| 
| 


Fes traditions, and 


abſolutely denied fatality, aſſerting that it To 8 
was impoſſible for God to do any evil, and reckon 
that he did not regard what men did, con- canoniz 
cluding it was wholly in the will of man to Are 
do either good or evil. There was an irre- fill ou 
| concileable hatred between them and the race of 
Phariſees. 3s ; 
SAD'DUCISM, the principles and doc- Thy pla 
' trines of the Sadduces, They allowed no nce, 1 
books of the ſcripture, but the five .books pra 
of Moſes; they denied the being of * Love's « 
| V | Fe ma 


colour, which attracts wood, as amber does 
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"4nd fries, the immorality of the foul, and 


the re ſurrection of the body. „ 
SAFE-Guard, a ſort of duſt-gown, or up- 

per riding-garment, worn by women, 
SAFEINESS (of ſauve, F. ſafe) ſafety, 

ſecurity. | | 

APE ITY and Preſervation (in Hieroglypb.) 

were repreſented by the Icbneumon. 
SAFiRON of Mars (with Cbymiſt:) ſaf- 

fron of ſteel, ſo called from its red colour. 


SAGATHEE', a flight woollen tuff, | 
being a kind of rateen or ſerge, ſometimes | 
mixed with a little ſilk. 


SAG AICIOUSNESS (ſagacitas, I.) 
ſharpneſs of wit, quickneſs of apprehenſion, 


& Co | | | 
SAGA'CITY (Hicroglypb,) was repreſen» 
ted by a dog's head, e ph 

SAG'DA (J bald.) a kind of gem 
about the ſize of a bean, of a leek-green 


ſtraws, a load-ftone, iron, &c. 5 
_'SAGITTA'RIUS (whoſe characteriſtick 
3s J) by aftrologers called a maſculine, 
cholerick, and divrnal ſign, by nature hot and 
dry, of the fiery triplicity, and is repreſent- 
ed on a celeſtial globe by the figure of an 


archers | 
SAIL'ETTES (near Daupbine in France) 
a Chartreux convent of ladies of quality, the 
nuns of which make profeſſion of their rule, 
before the biſhop of Grenoble, and when they 
make their vow, they preſent themſelves 
before him; with wax tapers in their hands, | 
adorned with the eſcutcheons of their families, 
and the biſhop puts a ring on their finger and 
a crown on their heads, like-to that which is 
given to the daughters of France, | 
SAILS, the vane of windmills, or the 
ww, whereby the wind has its effect on 
khem, 


eminent for piety and virtue. x 
By thy example kings are taught to ſway, 
Heroes to fight, and ſaints may learn to 
pray. We es Granville, | 
So unaffected, ſo compos'd a mind; | 
So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refin'd, 
Heav'n, as its pureſt gold, by tortures try'd ; 
The ſaint ſuſtain'dit, but the woman dy'd. 
24 e e Pope. 


To SAINT, to number among ſaints ; to | 


| reckon among ſaints by a publick decree 3 to 
canonize, © A 55 

Are not the principles of thoſe wretc hes 
kill owned, and their perſons ſainted, by a 
race of men of the ſame ſtamp? _ 
Sh pile as South, 
Thy place is here, ſad fiſter, come away: 
Once, like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and 


prayd; 
Love's 2 Aim then, though now a ſainted 
e 


Pope. 


SAINT ( ſaint, F. ſanfus, L..) a perſon | 


differently to be managed, 


** 
- * 
bs 


| kl to act with u fhew 'of 
Whether the charmer finner it, or ſaint it, 
If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. 
Wy 5 8 P ape. 
SAIN TED. 1* Hol pious virtuo 
2. Holy; ſacred. on | ee 
| The crown virtue gives, 
Aſter this mortal change, to her true ſeryants, 
Amongſt the eathron'd gods on ſainted hills, 
a FEES; Million. 
SAINT-LIKE. 2. Suiting a ſaint ; 
coming a faint, 115 n 
| If ftill thou doft retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Gloſs'd over only with a ſaint-lile ſhey, 
| Still thou art bound to vice, | 


| 


2. Reſembling a ſaint, | | 
The king, in whoſe time it paſſed, whom 
| Catholicks count a ſaint-like and immaculate 
3 was taken away in the flower of 
is age. 1 Bacon. 
N like a faint, becoming a 
1aint, „ 


— 


5 1 mention Mf! 

Him e thy wrongs, with ſaintly patience 
orne Lb . 
Made famous in a land and times obſcure. 

k „„ Milt. Par. Left. 
| SAINTSHIP, the character or qualities 
of a ſaint, a ae Web any” D6 

He that thinks his ſaintſbip licenſes him 
to cenſure, is to be Jooked upon not only az 2 
rebel, but an uſurper. Decay of prety, 
The divil was piqu'd ſuch ſaint/>iþ to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him. gy, aL 

_ SAKE (ac, Sax. ſaecke, Dutch.) final 
| cauſe, end, purpoſe, _ | 
Thou neither doft perſuade me to ſeeks 

wealth, | „„ 


For emperor's ſake, nor empire to affect 


For glory's ſake, Milt. Par, Loft, 
SAKER ( ſacre, Span.) a fort of great 
gun, of which there are three ſizes, 
SAKERKT! (in Falconry) the male of 2 
faker-hawk, This kind of hawksis efteem». - 
ed next after the falcon and gyr-falcon, but is 
SAL, ſalt, L. | 
SAL volatile Oleoſum, an aromatick vola- 
tile ſalt, of Sal Armoniach, diſtilled with ſalt 
of Tartar, dulcified with ſpirits of wine, a 
dram and half of ſome aromatick oil or eſ.. 
| ſence, drawn from one or more ſweet- ſcented 
plants, being added th every ounce of it. 
Fhe plants are ſuch as balm, roſemary, &c, 
SALA'CIOUSNESS (ſalacitas, L.) ſala- 
city, lechery, luſtfulneſs. | | 
SALAD, a kind of head-piece or armour 
worn by light horſemen. — 
SAL/ADINE, a tax impoſed in England 


| and 
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gets in their hands. 6 | 
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nd France in the year 2x88, to raiſe » fund 


for the Croiſade, undertaken by Richard I. 
King of England, and Philip Auguſtus, king 


of France, againſt Saladine, ſultan of Egypt, 
then going to beſiege Feruſalem. | 


' SALAMAN'DER, a ſpotted creature; 
Something reſembling a lizard in ſhape, com- 
monly, but erroneoully, ſuppoſed to breed and 
ſubſiſt in the hotteſt fire, and to-quench it, 
SALAMANDER (in Hieroglyphicks) was 


by the Egyptian prieſts put to repreſent a brave 


and generous courage, that the fire of afflic- 


2ion cannot overcome or conſume, becauſe it 


is related of this animal, that it will live in 


the flames without receiving the leaſt pre- 
judice from the violence of the heat; for 


ſome authors ſay, it is of fuch a moiſt and 
cold conſtitution, that the fire cannot quick - 
ly have a power to hurt it. Pliny ſays, that 
the ſalamander infects all fruits that it 
touches, leaving them ſome impreſſion of its 
cold nature, ſo that they become afterwards 
as dangerous as poifon. 3 
SAL ARx {old Law Books) a toll or duty 
paid for ſalt. „5 | 
SALE (of pallan, Sax.) a ſelling, or put- 
ting up to be fold, | 1 
SALE'BROUSNESS (of ſalebroſus, L.) 
une venneſs, roughneſs, craggineſs. , 
SALE'SMAN (of Sale, Sax.) one who 
ſells clothes or any commodity. es 
Sb. a SALIENT (in Heraldry) 
is when the right-foot, an- 
| ſwers to the dexter corner of 
the eſcutcheon, and the hind- 
moſt foot to the ſiniſter baſe | 
point of it, being, as it were, 
In a readineſs to ſpring for- 


 SALIA'RIA (among the Romans) a ſolem- 
nity held in March, in honour of Mars, 
whoſe priefts, at this feaſt, danced with tar- 
_ SALFI (among the Romans) prieſts of 
Mars, ſo called of Saliendo, dancing, where- 
of there were twelve inſtituted by Numa, who 
upon a great plague in Rome, having implored 
the divine afſiaſtnce, had a ſmall braſs buckter, 


called Ancite, ſent him from Heaven; he 


was adviſed by the nymph Egeria and the 


Muſes to keep it carfully, the fate of the 
Empire depending upon it, as being a ſure 


pledge of the protection of the gods, and 
their affection to the Romars ; he therefore 
made eleven more ſo very like, that they 


could not be diſtinguiſhed, which were deli- 


vered to the keeping of the twelve Salli, 


| Prieſts choſen out of the nobleſt families, to 
be laid up in the temple of Mars; they were 


carried about the city with much ſolemnity, 
dancing, claſhing the bucklers, and finging 
hymns to the gods: they were anſwered by a 
chorus of virgins dieſt like themſelves, who 
were choſen to aſſiſt them upon that occa- 


Lon; the feſtival was ended with a luraptuous 
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| feaſt, They were painted in parti - coloured 


garments, with round bonnets, with two 
corners ſtanding up on their heads; they went 
dancing along the ſtreets in their proceſlions, 

SALINE/NESS (of ſalinoſus, L.) 
6 SALU'NOUSNESS FJ ſaltneſs, or jalt qua- 
lity. FI == 

SALINT'TROUS (of Sal and nitron) come 
pounded with fait or ſalt - petre. 


phureous quality, | 
SARIVQUE Laa, a celebrated body of laws 
made by the Franks when they entered into 
Gaul, which conſiſted of 24 articles or titles, 
in which different matters. and crimes are 
treated of: the 6th of which treating of 
Aleuds or Free- holds, imports, that no part 
of the Salique land may paſs over or be left to 
females ; but that the males muſt always ſucceed 
in the inheritance ; from whence it has been 
concluded, that the cuſtom of excluding the 
daughters from the crown of France, was 
founded on this article, 5 
SAL IVA, ſpittle, L. a thin, pellucid hu- 
mour, ſeparated by the glands, about the 
mouth and fauces, and conveyed by proper 
ſalival ducts into the mouth, for ſeveral uſes, 
SAL LL (in Archite&ure) is in French what 
the Engliſh call projecture. a 
A SALLY (Figuratively) a flaſh of wit, 
alſo a rant, a ſlight, a tranſport or ſudden fit 
of paſſion, heat, Cc. KOT gs: 
SALLY (with Ringers) a particular way of 
— ' Tg WET op Th 
SALLOON'! (Archite&,) a ftate-room for 
the reception of ambaſſadors, and other great 
viſitors. A very lofty ſpacious hall, vapited 
at top, and ſometimes having two ſtories or 
ranges of windows, A grand room in the 
middle of a building or head of a gallery, Cc. 
_ SALPE'TROUS, of or pertaining to, ot 
of the quality of ſalt- petre. | | 


SALT (Sal, L.) an active ſubſtance, ſup- 
poſed by Naturaliſts to be that which gives 
conſiſtence to all bodies, and to preſerve them 
from corruption, and alſo that it is that from 
which proceeds the variety of taſtes, where- 
by we diſtinguiſh one edible or taſte from ano- 
ther, and give them names accordingly. 

SALT ( Metaphorically) is uſed in ſeveral 


1 


—_— 


others of perpetuity and incorruption; ſome- 
times again of fterility and barrenneſs ; 45 
other times of hoſpitality and fidelity; dy 
way of alluſion to the different qualities of it, 
according to its various application. 

SALT MINES, are mines in upper Hun · 
gary, not far from Epirus, of which Pr. 
Brown, who ſaw them, has given us the fol- 
lowing account. | 

From the firſt place of the deſcent to the 
bottom of it- is about 189 fathoms deep, 9 
which the miners firſt deſcend by the ropes ® 


| good part of the way, and afterwards by 0 
| g | 


SALINO-Sulpbureous, of a ſaline and ſul- 


SAL/PROTIC. . See Pulvis fulminani, = 


ſenſes ; ſometimes as a ſymbol of wiſdom, at 


Cinin; 
then 
and : 
porati 
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moſt pure, and reſembles cryſtal, is tinctured 


SALT, the obſervation on the falling of | 
Salt, proceeds from a particular nomination 
among the ancients, who, upon the notion of 


and afterwards ſtraining the liquor, and eva- 
porating all the moiſture 3 which being done, 
the ſalt will remain in a dry form at the bot- 


called Sal Polychreſtum, ſoaked with ſpirit of 


_ evaporating all the moiſture : in either of 


. SAL'TERS, were incorporated by king 
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ders into the loweſt parts : That the mine 
is for the moſt part in an earthy and not a 
rocky ground ; that the veins are large, in 
ſome of which are found lumps of ſalt above 
10000 pounds weight. 

That it is hewed out in long ſquare pieces, 
about two foot long and one thick, which 
are ground to a ſort of powder for uſe. | 

That the water that is drawn out of this 
mine, when boiled away, yields a blackiſſi ſalt, 
which the country people give to their cattle. 

That the ſtone ſalt, when dug, Is of a 
greyiſh colour; but when ground, becomes as 
white as if refined, conſiſting of pointed parts; 
nor is it all of one colour; that which is 


oY 


with divers colours; ſo that ſome tranſparent 
blue and yellow lumps, are carved into divers 
figures, as if they were chryſtal. 1 85 
There have been of late ſeveral ſuch mines 
diſcovered in England, but the ſalt is not ſo 
pure and fine as that of Hungary, 3 5 


ſalt's being incorruptibie, made it the ſymbol 


of friendſhip ; and if it fell caſually, they } - 


thought their friendſhip would not be of long 
duration, 58 | 

Fixed SALT (in Chym.) is made by cal- 
cining or reducing the matter to aſhes, and 
then boiling it in a good quantity of water, 


tom of the veſſel, _ Te | 
SALT of Sulpbur (with Chymiſts) the ſalt 


ſulphur, and then reduced to an acid ſalt, by 


theſe operations much water is to be poured 
on it, to make a lye; and after that the 
liquor muſt be ſtrained and evaporated in a 
ſand heat, till the fixed ſalt remains at the 
bottom of the veſſel. : | | 


— — 


Henry VIII. They conſiſt 
of a maſter, 3 wardens, 

28 aſſiſtants, 140 on the 

livery, be ſides yeomanry. 

The livery fine is 20. they 
| are the gth of the 12 
fn ; companies, and there have 
—— EX. # been 10 of it lord mayors, 
The armorial enfigns are; per chevron 
Aznre and Gules, three covered ſalts, Or, 
ſprinkling ſalt proper. On a helmet and torſe, 
ſuing” out of x cloud Agent, a finifter arm 
Proper, holding a falt, as the former. Sup- 
porters two otters argent, platee gorg'd with 
ducal coronets, thereto a chain affixed and 
reflefted over their loins, Or. The motto ſal 
Japit onnia, Their hall is in Sithin's Lane. 


SALTIRE (in Heraldry) is an ordinary | 


"Dx 
are drawn from the dexter chief 
towards the finifter-baſe corners, m 
and the other from the ſiniſter- 
chief towards the dexter baſe 
points, meeting about the mid- 
dle by couples in acute angles, 
as in the eſcutcheon. | | 
SALT'ISHNESS, having a ſaltiſh relith; 
SAL'VABLENESS (of ſatvas, L. ſafe) 
capableneſs of being ſaved. 
SALVATEL LA (of ſalus, I.. health) a 
famous branch of the cephalick vein, paſſing 
over the Metacarfus, between the ring- finger 
and the little finger: So called, becauſe it 
has been a received opinion, that the opening 
that vein was a cure for melancholy. 
SALUIBRIOUSNESS (of ſalubritas, L. 
falubrite, F.) wholeſomneſs, healthfulneſs, 
To SALVE ( ſalvare, L.) to accommodate 
a difference, 1 | 
_ SALUTA'TION, a faluting, a greeting; 
the formal act of ſhewirg reſpect or civility, 
either in words, or by the carriage or geſlure 
of the body. | | 
SAL'UTARY (ſalutarius, L.) healthful, 
wholeſome. N 
S ALU T ARINESS, wholeſomneſs, 
healthfulneſs. | Ml pd 
„% SA\LUTE (in Military Affairs) is to 
diſcharge cannon, or to bow down the colours 
to the ground, and lay them as it were at 
_— of kings, princes, generals, colonels, 
* 28 | | | 
_ To SALUTE (ſaliua, L. ſaluer, F.) 
1. To greet, to hail, e 


The Golden ſun ſalutes the morn, _ 


And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach. 
„ + SP. Tie Aves 
2 To pleaſe, to gratify. .. 
| Would I had no being 
If this ſalute my blood a jot: it faints me, 
To think what follows. Fo "7 
ns Shakeſp, H. VIII. 
3. To kiſs, | e 
SALUTE. 1. Salatation, greeting. _ 
The cuſtom of praying for thoſe that 
ſneeze, is more ancient than theſe opinions 
hereof : ſo that not any one diſeaſe has been 
the occaſion of this ſalute and deprecation. 
Eo SE y ne 83 Brown. 


| O, what avails me now that honour high 


To have conceiv'd of Gcd, or that ſalute, 
Hail highly favour'd, among women bleſt. 
| - | Parad. Reg. 


Continual ſalutes and addreſſes entertaining 
him all the way, kept him from ſaving ſo 
great a life, but with one glance of his eye 
upon the, paper, till he came to the fatal 
place where he was ſtabbed, 55 


5 South's Ser mons. 
Sr 


that conſiſts of a four · fold line, two of which 


27 (in Marine Af.) is 
SALUTA'TION 5 


the civility and ſub- 


| Xx x miſſion 
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miſſion chat one mie pays tu another, or to a 
fort, when they ſail by it or come into it; 
which is done by ſtriking the colours, firing a 
certain number of guns, &c. and it is a 
maxim at ſea, that he that returns the ſa- 
lute, fires one gun leſs than he that payed it ; 
which method is obſerved between the ſhips 
of princes of equal dignity. 

But the Sewedes and Danes return the 
compliment without regatding how many 
guns were fired to them; the Sævedes always 
giving two guns, and the Dares three. 


It is never expected that the ſalute ſhould 


exceed ſeven guns, it is accounted an exceſs 


to diſcharge more; but ſtriking ſail is more 


than manners, and is a coken of ſubmiſſion, 
and it is never returned, 


Mercbantmen lower their mainyard ; but 


m-n of war ſtrike only their top- ſails. 
The Engliſt claim the right of being ſaluted 
firſt in all places, as being 'ſovereigns of the 


ſeas. The YVenciians claim this honour with- 
in their gulph. 


In rivers and boats, they do not ſalute 
each other, only on the Ruine in Germany, 


where the ground on each fide belongs to 30 


different princes; all the ceremony is, that 
the boars that go up the ſtream, put by to 
make way for the boats that go down the 


ſtream, and are carried forcibly by the 
current. 
SALUTIF'EROUSNESS (ſalutifer, Ly) a an 


health bringing quality. 


SAM BUC Us, an antient muſical inſtru- | 


ment of the wind kind, and reſembling a 


flute; ſo called, becauſe probably made of 
the Sambucus or 'elder-tree. 


SA'MIAN Earth, a medicinal earth, 
brought from Samos in the Indian ſea. 
SAMOSETA'NIANS {fo called of Sa. 


nuſetanus, biſhop of Antioch) an ancient ſeft 


of Anti- trinitariant. 
'SAMPSAUIANS, a ſect Stoperly neither 
Jews, Chriſtians nor Gentiles 3 they allow of 
one God and are ſtiff Unitarians. 


SA!NABLENESS (of ſanabilis, L.) ca- 


pableneſs of being healed. 
; SANATIVENESS (of ſanare, L.) an 
healing quality. 


SANCTIMO'NTAL (ſanimenialis, L.) 
| of or pertaining to holineſs: | 
SANCTIMO'/NIOUS (of ſanctimenia, L.) 


holy, deyout, 
_.SANC\TION, the authority given to any 
judicial decree or act, whereby it becomes 
legal or current. 

ANCTITUDE (from ſattus, L.) holi- 
nels, gocdnels, ſaintlineſs. 


In their looks divine 


The image of their glorious maker ſhone, | 


Tiuth, wiſdom, Janfiitude, ſerene ard pure, 
; Milton, 


SANCTITY (ſerctitas, 1.) 1. Holi- | | 
neſs; the fate of beiny boiye 


| who were capital offenders. 


! 


SA 
At his touch, 


Such ſan&iry hath heaven given his hand, 
TON ORE amend, 


KY 


Shakeſpear, 


| God ieribiines to place 
No ſanity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent, 


purity, godlineſs. 
This youth 


1 reliv'd with ſuch ſan&ity of love, 


And to his image, which methought did 
promiſe : 


| Moſt venerable worth, did 1 de votion. 


Shakeſpear, 
It was an obſervation of the ancient Ro- 


mans, that their empire had not more en- 
creaſed by the ſtrength of their arms, than 
Addiſon. 


the ſanity of their manners, 
3. Saint, holy being. Le 
About them all the ſandities of heav'n 
Stood thick as ſtars, and from his fight 
recciy'd 
Beatitude paſt uttꝰ rance. Milton. 
 SANC'TUARY (ſanctuarium, L.) in an- 
cient times, was a place privileged by a 
prince, for the ſafe- guard of the lives of men 


derers, Sc. were protected in theſe ſanctua- 


ries, if they acknowledged their fault in for- 


ty days, and conſented to baniſhment ; but 
after forty days no man might relieve them. 
Of theſe ſanctuaries there were many in 


| England, 
SAND- Bags, are bags containing about a 
cubical foot of earth, they are uſed for 


raſing parapets in haſte, or to repair what is 
beaten down; they are of uſe when the 
ground is rocky, and affords no earth to car- 
ry on their approaches, becauſe they can be 
eaſily brought ifrom afar off, and removed at 


| will. The a Sand. Bags hold about 


half a cubical foot of earth, and ſerve to be 


placed upcn the Superior Talus of the Para- 
et, to cover thoſe that are behind, who fire 
| through the Embraſures, or Interwals which 


are left between them. 
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| SAND- Heat (with Chymils) one cf the 
chymiſts heats, conſiſting of hot ſand, whete- 
in herbs, flowers, Sc. are infuſed in a cucur- 
bit, in order to a digeſtion. 
SAN'DY ( yandig, Sax.) having ſand or 
made of ſand, 
SAND- 


Milton. 
2. Goodneſs, che quality of being good, 


Traitors, mur- 


neſs of ſand. 


natural or artificial; the natural is found in 
wood, of which there are three ſorts, red, 


. ſcarlet colour. 


SANGUIFICA'TION (with Phyſic.) the 
converſion or turning of Chy/e into blood, | 


 gined) in ſome peculiar parts of the body, 


blood-red, uſed for topping blood. 
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ſult on and determine great affairs. 


the houſe of judgment, which is a council of 


termined the moſt important affairs of their 
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SAND'INESS (of andine Fre, Sax.) ful- 


SAN DARACK, a white gum oozing out 
of the juniper-tree, | | 
SANDARACK, a mineral, it is either 


mines of gold and filver; the artificial is 
made of orpiment, put into an earthen pot, 
cloſe ſtopped, and baked five hours in a 
furnace. 


SAN'DERS, a precious kind of Indian 


yellow and white. 
SAND/ISH, ſomewhat ſandy, or like ſand, 
SANDIYX, a red or purple colour, made 
of Cerus and Ruddle, burnt together; red 
Arſenick 3 alſo a ſhrub bearing a flower of a 


SANE/NESS (ſanitas, L.) ſoundneſs of 
health, | | | 


which is per formed (not as the ancients ima - 


as the heart, liver, &c, but in all parts of it. 
SANGUIF/LUQUS ( ſanguifluus, L.) 
flowing with blood. _ | 8 
SAN GUINARIN ESS, blood thirſtineſs, 
cruelty. 5 - 
SANGUINE-S?ore, a blood- ſtone; a kind 
of Faſper, brought from New-Spain, of a 
dark brown colour, mark'd with ſpots of a 


SANGUINE (in Heral.) is 
expreſſed in engraving by lincs 
hatched a croſs one another 
diagonally, both dexter and fi- 

niſter, as in the figure, 


8 —.— N 
SAN GUIs (in our ancient Cuſtoms) a right 
or power, which the chief lord of the fee 
had, to determine in cauſes where blood 


SAN'HEDRIM (O Heb. vb 
%i:v, Gr.) an aſſembly, as thoſe of parlia- 
ments and ſovereign courts, where many 
Judges and counſellors meet together, to con- 


The Jezos call by the name of Sanhedrim 


70 ſenators, who aflembled in an apartment 
of the temple of Ferujalem, and there de- 


nation. 


f The chief of this aſſembly was called Vaf,, 
l. e. prince; his deputy was called .4-b-th- 


din, i. e. father of the houſe of judgment, | 


and the ſub-deputy was called Chacam, that is 
the wiſe, the reſt were called elders or 
ſenators, DT | 


The room they met in was a Retunda, 


alf of which was built without the temple, | 


and half within; that is, there was one ſemi- 
circle of the room within the compaſs of 


was for thoſe who ſtood up; the other half or 
ſemi-circle, extended itſeif without the holy 
place, and it was here the judges ſat. 
SANIO'DES 2 (of cavid®-, Gen. of 
SANIDO/DES oavig, Or. a table) a 
diſeaſe, when the bieaſt isſtraitened and flat- 
tened like a table, | | | 
SAN/ITAS, a heathen goddeſs, whoſe 
worſhip, as Pauſanius relates, was very com- 


mon in Greece, and that there was an alter for 


Ja ſon, Venus, Panacer, Sanitas or Health, and 
Minerva in the temple of Ampbiarus. She 
had likewiſe a temple at Rome in the fixth 
ward of the city; and Domitian alſo built a 
little temple for her, with this inſcription, 
Saluti Auguſti. 


SANTUALUM, a hard, heavy, odorife- 


on a 


| 


e ternple, and as it was never allowed to fit 


down in the temple, they tell us, this part | 


rous, medicinal wood, brought from the 
Eaſi-· Indies, the wood of the tree ſaun- 


ders, IL. | | 1 | . 
A SAP (ape, F.) a digging with 
A SAPE 5 pick-axes, ſhovels, and ſuch. 


other tools, at the foot of a wall, or any 
building, to undermine and overthrow its Or, 
ASAP, is the digging deep under the earth, 


in ſinking lower by degrees, to paſs under 


Glacis, and open a way to come under cover 
to the paſſage of the Moat. After they 


| have overcome all the obſtacles which the be- 


ſieged have oppoſed, to hinder the advance- 
ment of their approaches, and that, not- 
withſtanding their frequent ſallies, they are at 


| laſt got near the foot of the Glacis, the 


Trench is carried directly forwards, the work- 
men covering themſelves the beſt way they 


can, with Blinds, Weool-packs, Sand-Bags, 
| or Mantelets upon wheels; when they are got 
to the foot of the Glacis, they make Epauls _ 


ments or Traverſes on each fide, to lodge a 
good body of men. The Sap is made five or 
fix fathom fromthe ſaliant angle of the Glacis, 
where the men are only covered ſide-ways; 


| wherefore they lay planks over-head, with 


hurdles, and earth above them. Having by this 
means obliged the enemy to quit the Covert- 
way, the Pioneers, with Mantelels, Wool-packs, 
or Sand- Bags, make immediately a Lodgement, 
covering themſelves the moſt advantageouſly 
they can from the fire of the oppolite baſtion, 
SAP'IDNESS (of ſapidus, L.) ſavourineſs. 
SAPIENCE {( ſapience, F. ſapientia, L.) 

wiſdom, fagenels, knowledge. . 
By ſapience, I mean what the ancients did 
by philoſophy ; the habit or diſpoſition of 
mind which importeth the Jove of wiſdom. 
Ns | Grew. 

Ne only they that du in lowly duſt, 
The ſons of darknefs and of ignorance z | 
But they whom thou, great Jove, by 

dcom unjuſt, * 75 

Did'ſt to the top of honour earſt advance; 
They now, puft't up with's deigntul in- 


* 


ſolence, | 
Deſpiſe the breed of bleſſed ſaprerce. 
ED SER FX VS Spenſer. 
XXX 2 Becauſo 


. | Becauſe enterpriſes 
FT th, guided nl | 
17 ; Have equal ſucceſs to thoſe bk beſt; = N e fap 2 | 
| þ ment conducted, therefore had gs 226 the compoſi RPARD ( eee muſical * 
ot Lame external figore with abe. Ralaeb. e "ow ition always in tiiple time, and is in 2 
fs Sapience and love pre ap gn 3 dea e 
1 Immenſe, and all his father ſhone in him. | SARABAND a tance to ch | | 
1. 1 overeign, virtuous, precious of all Tp | hand riſes, whereby it bs Ain * en the be) 
Fj n paradiſ- | of operation bleſt a courant, which uſually end r — 
|} To Sopience. ans |Our beat dane filbs and other mc 5 
71 Th Nos $3 wretch in Bedlam, | harry s as a minuet. | * 7 
1 Though perhaps among the rout | _ SAR'CASM ( ſarcaſm 
1 He wildly flings his fiith about, Or.] a keen ak 7 — Vu e 20 
4 1} Still has gratitude and Saprence | 1 andi inſults his ad verſary. or len Im 
1H | To "ne the folk that give him ha'pence © SARCAS!TICALNESS (of ſarc | 
+ Swift. L. of Papua eds, Gr.) * . * 
FTI! SAPIEN!TTAL, an epithet uſed of cer- | e N 5 
11 tain books of ſcripture, calculated for nah SARCOL/OGY ( aguonoyia, Gr.) a dif wy 
Fa inſtruction and improv our | courſe on the fleſh, or th ſof * 8 
1 moral wiſdom be verde, © prodence or | man body. e 1 2 
\. | | I rowervs, Ca 3 | OS 
| 1 | R r- Pſalms and book of 505. * 3 Wee (odguupen, Gr. ) a fleſhy ex gi 
1 "cl ESS cence, or lum : ng 
bl If _ fap. of Tæreler, _} without | body, e ecially i l n Ter 
EL —  _ $SAaP'LENESS 5 | SARCOPHA'GUS 7 (-apuope . 
i 2 8 8, the having no ſap, want-  SARCOPHA'GUM a aer of his 
ky 3 | SAP ONACEOUS r. to eat) a tomb- ſtone or coffi u e. m 
4 5 Loapy, like or pertaining 2 * ſoap) | a ſtone, ſo called, becauſe it woes — . had 
„ AO SAP IEN TIE (with Chym.) 5. E dead body in 40 days, and therefore — 2 
119 the ſoap of wiſdom, i. e. common FA 50 . | cients laid in them thoſe bodies the h a not - _=- 
3 SA PORATED (ſaporatus L534 a mind to burn, J 940 00% and 
1 _ favoury, : ) made | SAA'DOIN, the L = 
44 _ SAPORIFE | SATAN'ICALNE 1 5 to w 
wy Ing a ſavour. ROUS ( ſajorifer, L.) cauf. nei. NT ng devil right 
"mY SAPORIF'ICKNE | SATELLITE G 4, ow 
. 1 taſte cauſing quali —_ | ap erificut L. ) a tends on another 2 \perfon who . the | 
N g quality , either fos his ſaſety, or to 22 
1615 Sa OROUSNESS (of Jeporn L, | be ready to execute his pleaſure. : Udi 
#1 yourineſs. 5, ) fa- | SATELLITES (with Aftron,) certain ſ male 
3 SAPPHIRE (in Heraldr ) the bl ; | condary planets moving round. the cri 5 1 
4 Jour in the coats of nedleume anſ ue co- | nets, as the moon does round the earth, * 9 
1 ; the Jupiter in the coats of ſoverei were to named, becauſe they are always . . 
. FFF. Fg chem from riſing to ſetting, and ma- 2 
# 7 SAPIPHIRE Rubies, are _ 4 | king the tour of the ſun together eh "noch ſaved 
| | Nones, between blue and red, which, cious | To SATIATE (fatio, L.) 1. To ſatisfy | _ 
fect are nothing but rubies whoſe * ef- to fill. „ vatel 
not perfectiy form d 5 colour is Thoſe ſmells are the mak end where a ſtor 
 SAP'PRIC (in Poerry) a kind of Croek | the degree of heat is ſmall, or the ſtrength of a 
Latin verſe ; ſo called of Sappho a fa = 2 the ſmel] allay d; 3 tor theſe rather — g 
poeteſs of Mytelence, his Lane 3 the ſenſe than ſatiate it. Bacon. ow Z 
_ conſiſting of eleven ſyllables or five feet oy Bike] The looſen'd winds N 
which the firſt; fourth and fif Bis Horl'd high aboy ter of 
the ſecond a Spondee and th _w id Treten, Fr , * e ell all their | that x 
As Sedih q ee Daciyl. Conſumꝰ Titan 
— TA k. 
_ having fap. wia glut to pall, m_— ſons, ; 
1 s 000 (of ſaper „F. ) wndermiping —_— Tink 5 Th . — fon 5 
4 ö M, . 0 : N ö 
2 ground, 10 0.5 6 Art) a working under | p They fetter. and ſoon FI thence 
e . . ge 8 ditch, | Though pleaſant, oracle 
F e ing of a Whatever novelty preſents, children are e 
ditch, deſcending by ſtepsfrom top * deep | aha eager to have a raſt . ne a8 ay in: 
under a corridor, carrying it 4 py ottom, on ſatiated with it. Locke. 4 ware, 
bottom of the ditch, e os 1 bay the He may be ſariated, but not Catisfy? 8 his 
the ſurface of the water, when wet 5 Ml Neri 3 
43. To gratify deſue. er 
4 | I may rod's u 
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Imay yet ſurvive the malice of my enemies, 
Altho' they ſhould be ſartared with my blood, 


X. Char les. 


SATTATE, glutted, full to fatiety, 
SATIETY ( ſatietas, L. ſatiete, F.] fulneſs 


beyond deſire or pleaſure, more than enough, 


weariſomneſs of plenty, ſtate of being palled 


or glutted, 


They ſatiate and ſoon fill, 
Though pleaſant ; but thy words, with grace 
| divine 
Imbu'd, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety, 
- | | Milton. 
SATITINET, a light, thin ſattin. 
SATURATE (in Botan. MWrit.) deeply, 
as to colour, L. 5 1 | 
SATURN (Saturnus, L. or Saturn, of 


ſatus, (own, becauſe he is ſuppoſed to preſide 


over agriculture, according to Harro) accord- 


ing to the poets, was the ſon of Cœlus and 
Terra; which Cœlus, having caſt his ſons, 
the Cyclops, into hell, Saturn, in revenge, with 
his ſcythe, cut off his privities, aud deprived 
him of the power of begetting. What he 
had taken from him, he caſt into the ſea, 

where, by a continual agitation of the waves, 


it found a favourable womb among the froth, 


and thence the goddeſs Venus was produced. 

Saturn had an elder brother, named Titan, 
to whom the kingdom of the world did of 
night belong; but he, by the perſuaſion of his 
mother Veſta, and his ſiſter Cybele, reſigned 
the ſceptre to Saturn for his life, upon con - 


dition that he ſhould not ſuſſer any of the 
male - children to live, that the empire of the 


world might devolve to his poſterity after the 


death of Saturn. 


For this reaſon Saturn is ſaid to have de- 
voured his male children, but his wife Cyzele 
ſaved Jupiter and Juno, by conveying them 
away, and Neptune and Pluto, who were pri- 
vately nouriſhed by their mother, and ſent him 


a ſtone wrapped in ſwaddling clouts, inſtead 


of a child, which he greedily devoured in the 
dark. But Apollodorus ſays, that he did ſwal- 


low Neptune and Pluto, and that, when Ju- 
Piter was of age, he married Metis, the daugh. 


ter of Occanus, who gave a drink to Saturn 
that made him vomit them up; whereupon | 
Titan, ſeeing his expectations fruſtrated, made 
War upon Saturn, with the afſiſtance of his 
ſons, and having vanquiſhed him, clapped him 
up into priſon, and there kept him, till his 


ſon Fupiter became of age, and delivered him 
thence. But Saturn having learned by ſome 
Oracle, that one of his ſons ſhould take his 
ſceptre and kingdom from him, reſolved to 


lay ſnares to deſtroy his ſon Jupiter; but he, 
taking arms againſt his father, caſt him out 


of his kingdom and empire of Heaven; 
whereupon Saturn retired to Ttaly to hide 
himſelf, which was thence called Latium a 
latendo ( Bochartus applies this ſtory to Nim- 
rod's uſurpation of the ſupreme power.) Ja- 
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nus, the king of 7aly, is ſaid to have received 


Saturn with all civility and reſpe&t, 


Saturn is ſaid to have brought upon the 


earth the Golden Age, when the ground yield+ 
ed all ſorts of fruits without labour and til- 


lage, when Aſtræa or juſtice managed the 


affairs of men, and they lived together in a 
perfect love and amity, The four ages men- 


tioned by the poets, were the Golden under 


Saturn or Noab ; the Silver under Jupiter, 
or the poſterity of Noah; the Brazen under 
Nimrod; and the Iren, which yet continues. 

The learned Bochartus endeavours to prove 


that Saturn is Noah, and that all the fables 
of him are delineations of his true hiſtory ; 
the three ſons of Saturn, that divided the em. 


pire between them, are equal to the three ſons 


of Neab; the youngeſt Ham, he proves to be 


Jupiter, Japbet to be Neptune, and Sbem to 


be Pluto; and that their different govern- 


ments have a relation to the places they have 
inhabited. And that Ham, going into Egype 


and Lybia, being hot places, is ſaid to have 


poſſeſſed Heaven; and that Japbet, going into 
Europe and the [lands, they feigned him god 
of the ſea, or Neptune; and that Sbem, be- 
ing remarkable for his piety, his profane bre - 


thren, by way of derifion, made him the 


god of Hell, or Pluto. „„ 80 

Gualtruchius ſays, that Saturn, or time, is 
repreſented as an old ſenior, with wings upon 
his ſhoulders, and a ſcythe in his hand, as 
cutting down all before him; and that he is 
repreſented as ſwallowing his own children 


with hard ſtones, becauſe time eats and con- 


ſumes the moſt durable ſubſtances, 
The ancients painted Saturn with fix wings, 


to imitate the ſwiftneſs of time, and feet of 


wool ; or, as others ſay, with the gout, 


holding in his hand a ſerpent biting his tail, 
with a ſickle and an old garment hanging 


upon him. 


The Romans depoſited under his protection, 


and in his temple, their treaſure, becauſe in 
his reign, i. e. in the golden age, there was 
no theft or robbery committed; and there 


they laid up the rolls of the names of the 
Reman people, which were made of the ſkins 
of elephants. | 5 
SATURN (with Aſtron.) is the higheſt 
of all the planets, but the ſloweſt in motion 3 
ſome reckon it 71, others 91 times bigger 


than the earth. | | 
SATURN (with Alchymiſts) lead. 5 
SATURNA'LIA, wee feſtival days ob- 


ſerved in December, in honour of Saturn; and, 


as Bochartus is of opinion, took their origi- 
nal from Noab's drunkenneſs, Theſe were 
times of all debauchery and licentiouſneſs, 
ſervants taking upon them to command their 


maſters, and ſlaves to be unruly, without fear 


of puniſhment. 5 
The prieſts of Saturn were initiated in ſear- 
let robes, to expreſs their bloody-mindedneſs, 


for 
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and offered to him young infants in ſacrifice, 
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for which inhumanity they were all crucified 


under Tiberins Ceſar. And the Carthaginians 
Jikewiſe did every year offer to him human 
ſacrifices, which was the ſubject of an em- 


mightily honour and eſteem Saturn, yet they 
did not approve that men ſhould be offered to 
him; But they ſhewed him this particular 
reſpect, that they cauſed torches and tapers to 
be burning continually upon his altars. 

Saturn is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 


12 a king. And kings, and powerful men, 

were called Saturni by the Heathens. 
SATURNIN'ANS (of Saturnus, a diſ- 

ciple of Menander) a ſect, a ſort of Gneſt ichs. 
ASATURNINE Perſon, one of a ſullen, 

melancholly complexion, ſuppoſed to be under 

the predominancy of Saturn. 

ſlowneſs. „ CN | 

SATIRE (ſatyra, L. ſatyre or ſatire, F. 


dT», Gr.) an invective poem, that in- 


veighs ſharply againſt vice and vicious perſons; 
all manner of diſcourſe, wherein any perſon 


is comprehended : but commonly taken for a 
poem that ſharply and wittily rebukes vice, 


and reflects on vicious perſons : a lampoon, 


That ſatyr be juſt, it ought to be genera); or 
if it be of general uſe, it ought to be true, 


or elſe it will be a libel, and accountable to 


the law; and it ought to be ſtrong, to ſtrike. 
| powerfully, and the ſtile and manner muſt be 
manly and ſmooth. 5 


Proper Satyr is diſtinguiſhel by the genera- 


lity of the reflections, from a lampocn which 
18 aimed againff a particular 


perſon ; but they 
are too frequently confounded, —\—— 
He dares to ſing thy praiſes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime : 
Where ev'n to draw the picture of thy mind, 
Is jatyr on the moſt of human kind. | 
Ds | Dryden. 
SATIRICAL 7 rt. Belonging to ſatyr, 
_ SATYRICK 
in vective. | 


You muſt not think, that a ſatyrick ſiyle 


Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words. 


| Roſcommon. 


What human kind deſires, and what they 


ſhun, | | 
Rage, paſſions, pleaſures, impotence of will, 


Shall this ſaririca/ collection fill. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. Cenſorious, ſevere in language. 

He that hath a ſatirical vein, as he maketh 
others afraid of his wit, ſo he had need b 
afraid of others memory, Bacon, b 

On me when dunces are ſatiricł, 

I take it for a pan«gytick, 


| . Szorft, 
C | | | 
| ten 5 one who writes ſatyrs. 


SATURNIN'NESS (of Saturn) dulneſs, 


employed in writing of 


1 


baſſy from Rome; for tho” the Romans did 


Moloch of the Iſraelites. It is derived of 


i 


| SATYR'ICALNESS, bitingneſs in ſpeech, 


Vet ſoft his nature, tho ſevere his lay; 
His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay : 


As ſhow'd vice had Mis hate and pity too, 
| Pot e. 
SAT VRS (ed rupot, Gr.) fabulous — 


ſuppoſed to preſide over groves, under the di- 
rection of Pan. They are repreſented in paint. 
ing as half beaſts, half men, having horng 
on their heads, and feet like goats. 


leſs extenſion of the yard ; alſo the immode- 


{kin rough, like that of a ſatyr; alſo a ſwel- 
ling of the glandules behind the ears. | 


inveQiivenels, , | 
SA!TYRS, what was the original of Sa- 
tyrs, when and where they firſt began to ap- 
pear in the world, or for what reaſon they 
came to be deified, is neither delivered down 
to us, nor explained by any ancient writer of 
authority. | 1 
They are repreſented as very ſwift four- 
footed animals, having human faces, crooked 
hands, ſhort horns on their forehead, and 


mountains of Judea, | 


4 


It is 1elated, that Eupbemus, being forced 
by ſtorm, landing in a deſart iſland, called 
Satyrida, found inhabitants with yellow hair, 


they did not ſpeak, but ran directly to the 
women, and if not prevented, would Haye 
laid violent hands on them, „„ 
When ſuch monſters appeared to mankind, 
that which was ſo terrible and admirable, was 


habit the woods, the ignorant ſhepherds wor- 


ſhipped them, that they might ſpare their 
flocks when they met them. 


The cuſtom wag to offer all ſorts of fruit, 


They are ſaid to be conſtant companions 
of Bacchus; and to have delighted in ſuch 
diſcourſe and, converſation as was reproachful ; 


| tho* others ſay, that at firſt it was only plea- 


ſant, lively, moral, and full of variety; 38 
they grew old they came to have the name 


of Sileni. s 


A SAVAGE (un ſauvage, F.) a wild In- 
dian. | | . 
.SAVA'GERY, ſavage nature, @c. , 
SAV/AGES, wild, barbarous people, who 
keep no fixed habitation, have no religion, 
law, or policy. | | 
SAV'AGENESS (raturel ſauvage, F.) 
wildneſs, cruelty. | 


SAUCE Box, a ſaucy perſon, 


SAU'- 


Bleſt ſacyri ! who touch'd the mean ſo true, 


gods, who with the Fauns aud Sylvans were 


SATYRIASIS (oalugizaoig, Gr.) the luft. 


rate deſire of venery; it is alſo ſometimes taken 
for the leproſy, becauſe that diſeaſe makes the 


SATYRIAS!MUS, the ſame as ſatyriafir, 


their lower parts like goats, inhabiting the 


that had tails much leſs than horſes, that 


thought to have ſomething of divinity in it; 
and whereas thoſe ſatyrs were ſuppoſed to in- 


but more eſpecially grapes and apples, to the 
ſatyrs. 
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SAU'CINESS (prob. of ſaws, Brit. falt) j even than the Latin tongue itſelf. Krantzus 
unmannerlineſs, preſumptuouſneſs, &c. | derives it from Aſchanez, the ſon of Gomer 3 | 
SAUCIS/SONS (in Milit. Art.) faggots or. | but he does not ſupport it by ſufficient autho- = 
faſcines made of large boughs of trees bound rity, Gorofius Becanus fetches it ſrom Sacce, | 
| 


together; they are commonly uſed to cover | a people about Armenia; but this ſeems to be 
men, to make equalments, traverſes or without any foundation. But it is moſt pro- 
dreaſt · works in ditshes full of water, to ren- | bable they were called Saxons, from the ſhort 
der the way firm for carriages, and for other | ſwords they commonly wore, called Saxen 
uſes. j or Seaxen; and Tacitus ſays, the northern 
To SAVE (ſauver, F. ſalua, L.) 1. To | Germans were diſtinguiſhable by a round ſhield, 


preſerve from danger or deſtruction. | and a ſhort ſword, that they wore. And, as 
TI A wond'rous ark, | Pontanus obſerves, the arms of Saxony at this. 
| : | ds a- croſs. 
To ſave himſelf and houſhold from amidſt day are two ſhort ſwor | ; 
A E devote to univerſal wreck. | SCAB'BED (ſcabioſus, L.) having ſcabs. 


Million. SCAB'BEDNESS 7 ( ſcabitude, L.) the 
. SCAB'BINESS being ſcabby. 
SCABELILLUM (in the ant. Arcbit.) i. e. 
a foot ſtool; a kind of pedeſtal, uſually ſquare, 
ſometimes polygonous, very high and ſlender, 
commonly terminating in a kind of ſheath 


We may be confident whatever he does is 
intended for our good, and whatever we in- 
terpret otherwiſe we can get nothing by re- | 
pining, nor ſave any thing by reſiſting. 


| EE | Temple. | ſcabbard 3 or profiled in manner of a bal- 
- 2. To preſerve finally from eternal death, | luſter. * V 
5 We are not of them who draw back unto ; Lang ear wg (of fear oſus, L. ca- 
y dition: but of th that beli to th reux, F.) ruggedneis, rougnneis. „ 
n Levine of hs foul. 1 "Heb. e SCAF IFOLDING (2cbaufaudage, F.) poles by 
f 8 We 8 and boards erected for the conveniency of 
3. Not to ſpend: to hinder from being ſpent. build ag. 
With your coſt you terminate the cauſe, SCA'LA, a ladder, L. 


And ſave the expence of long litigious laws, | SCALA (with Surgeons) a certain inſtru- 
Where ſuits are travers'd, and ſo little won, | ment to reduce a diſlocation, L 
That he who conquers is but laſt undone, SCALA (in Anat.) the canal or cochlea, 
V Dryden. | that is divided by a Seftum into two canals, 
4. To ſpare, to excuſe. Wy 175 %%% oo a 
Theſe finews are not ſo I unftrung, 3 F. ſeaglie, Ital.) ef a fiſh, 
To fail me when my maſter ſhould be ſerv'd; ) ,, neee Þ,. eee 
And when they 52 then will ſteal to death, CINE SCALE, and diagonal. _ ns 
Silent, and unobſery'd, to ſave his tears. Fehr e anten OE 100810780, "WAI, PATE. 
Gee | ' Dryd. Don Seba. are, equal one to another, rs phe, 
5 JE i | 5 SCALENI (of oxannvs, Gr.) three muſ- 
5. To ſalve, to reconcile. | cles of the cheſt, ſo called fram their figure, 


SA VING (gui ſauve, F.) preſerving, ſpar- | having three unequal ſides, L. of Gr, 
lag. - 5 


9 ScALEINUM (with Geom.) a N 
7e SAUN TER (prob. of ſan#a terra, L. triangle that has its three ſides D% 
i. e. the holy land, becauſe in ancient times, | unequal to one another. See the 5 
when there were frequent expeditions to the | figure. = | 
) Holy-land, many idle perſons ſauntred about | *SCALENNUS primus (in Anat.) a muſcle 
from place to plac under pretence that they | arifing from the fore- part of the ſecond, third, 
had taken the croſs upon them, or intended | and fourth tranſverſe proceſſes or the Ver- 
lo to do, and go thither) to wander or rove | zebr# of the neck, and let into the nit rib ; 
up and down, „ | the office of which is to draw the upper rib, 
SAIVOURINESS (of ſawoureux, F, of ſa- together with the other, upwards, in fetching 
ferus, L.) reliſhableneſs, Se. TFT 1 
SAWS (ſage, Teut. raza, Sax.) old grave SCALENUS ſecundus, a muſcle taking its 
layings, proverbs, maxims. 5 | riſe from the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth 
SAX/ONS (Seaxum, Sax.) a warlike peo- | tranſverſe proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the 
ple called into Britain by king Vortigern, ei- neck ſide - ways, and paſſing over the firſt rib 
ther to defend him againſt the Scots and P:&s, | to its inſertion in the ſecond, and ſometimes 
or to ſecure him in the command he had | to the third, L. 3 


: uſurped over the Britains, They began to | SCALENUS tertius, a muſcle that takes 
„who eſtabliſh their Heptarchy about the year of | its riſe near the Scalenus ſecundus, from the 
ligion, briſt 457. As to the original of their names, | ſame tranſverſe proceſſes of the Yertebr@ of 


authors differ. Tſidore derives the name Saxon | the neck, and alſo from the fixth of thoſe 
F.) rom Saxum, L. a ſtone, they being a hardy proceſſes, and js inſerted to the firſt rib, L. 
| and warlike nation. But the name Saxon, SCA'LINESS (of ecaiile, F.) the being 
«cording to the northern antiquities, is older | covered with ſcales, 
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$CA'LY (of ecaille, F.) covered with | 
_ feales, 


--SCALIPEL (in Anat.) a knife uſed in diſ- 


ſections; and alfo in many chirurgical opera- 


TD SCAM'PER (eſcamper, F.) to run a- 
way ina hurry, 


Sc Al, (in the »ulgar ſenſe) is ſome 


action or opinion contrary to good manners, 


or to the general ſenſe of the people; alſo a 

diſadvantageous rumour to report, or an ac- 

tion whereby any one is affronted in publick. 
SCANDAL {( ſcandalum, L. nd h, Gr.) 


in a ſcripture ſenſe, is any thing that may 


draw perſons aſide, or follicit them to ſin. 
AZive SCANDAL, is a real induction to 


Paſtve SCANDAL, che impreſſion an 


active ſcandal makes on the perſon that is 


5 induced to ſin. | | 
SCANI!DALOUSNESS (of frandaleux, F.) 


reproachfulneſs, infamouſneſs. 
SCAN'DENTT-Stalk (with Botaniſts) i. e. 


climbing ſtalk, is one which elimbs by the 


help of tendrils, as the vine, &c. 
'SCANINING (in Poetry) the meaſuring 
of a verſe, to ſee the number of feet and 


ſyllables it contains, and whether or no the 
quantities, that is, the long and fhort ſyllables 


be duly obſerv'd. ER ” 
 SCANT!INESS (prob. of ecbantillon, F. 
or wwantingneſs, Eng.) being leſs than is re- 
uiſite, - 5 5 

SCANT'LING (eſebantillan, F.) the mea- 
ſure, whereby the dimenſions of things, are 
to be determined. | 


SCA/PHISM (of un, of cu, Gr. to 
make hollow) among the ancient Perſians, a 


kind of puniſhment executed by locking the 
criminal cloſe up in the trunk of a tree, 


bored thro' to the dimenſions of his body, | 
only with five holes for his head, arms, and 
legs to come thro”, in which he was expoſed 


to the ſun, and the appearing parts were 


anointed with milk and honey to invite the 


waſps. 
dantly, till his excrements, cloſe pent up in 


the wood, rotted his body. Some write, that 
ſome perfons have lived there forty days. 
- SCARCE NESS 2 {probably of carus, L. 


* SCAR'CITY S dear, or ſcears, Du. 


ſparing) difficultneſs to be come at, uncom- | 


monneſs, not plenty. 
SCARIFICA'TIO 


SCARIFRICA'TOR, an inftroment made 


in form of a box, with twelve or more lancets, 
all perfectly in the ſame plaue; which being, 


as it were, cuck*d, by means of a ſpring, are 
all diſcharged, at the ſame time, by pulling 
a kind of trigger, and the points of the lan- 
cets are at once equally driven within the Kin. 


The criminal was forced to eat abun- | 


(with Surgeons) an 
operation whereby ſeveral inciſions are made 
in the ſkin, with an inſtrument proper for | 
that purpoſe, uſually practiſed in cupping, 
L 5 | 


 SCAR'LET'-Grain, a matter uſed in dyin 
a a ſcarlet colour. It is uſually taken for the 
grain of a plant growing on a kind of holy, 
in ſome parts of France, Spain, and Portugal, 
The Arabs call it Kermes, | 
SCARP (eſcarpe, F.) the foot of a ram. 
part-wall ; or the fleping of a wall from the 
bottom df a work to the Cordon on the fide 
of the moat. 8 
SCARP (in Heral.) is the 
ſcarf which military comman- 
ders wear for ornament, as he 
bears Argent, a ſcarpe Azure, 
See the figure annexed, ö 
SCAR RV (of ran, Sax. eſcharre, F. of 


, 


#oxaga, Gr.) having the mark or ſeam of a 


{| ſore or wound. 


The SCAVANS,, the learned, of ſcavart, 
learned, F. ea os . Fa: 

SCELETON F (of @x:>o, Gr. to dry 
_ SCEL'ETUS { up) a proper connection 
3 all the bones of a body, after they are 

ry'd. . | | | 
' SCENE (ſcæna, L. u ¹⁰, Gr. ſcene, F.) 
1. The ſtage, the theatre of dramatick 
. 

Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A Sylvan ſcene, and as the ranks aſcend, 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre, 

Of ſtatelieſt view, Milton. 
2. The general appearance of any action, the 
whole contextuſs of objects, a diſplay, a ſe- 
ries, a regular diſpoſition. 
A mute ſcene of ſorrow, mixt with fear, 
Still on the table lay the unfiniſhed cheer. 
ID 85 | | | N 5 Dryden. 
A larger ſcene of action is diſplay d, 
And, riſing hence, a greater work is weigh'd 
33 ͥ;́7U⁰F Sp | Dryden. 
EEi'e'ry ſeveral place muſt be 
A ſcene of triumph and revenge to me. 


Dod. 


When riſing ſpring adorns the mead, 
A charming ſcene of nature is diſplay d. 

| 8 UE 5 5 10 155 Dryden. 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! 


— — 


| Through what variety of untry'd beings, 
Through what new ſeenes and changes muſt 


Addiſon. 


Say, ſhepherd, ſay, are theſe reflections true! 

Or was it but the woman's fear that drew 

This cruel ſcene, unjuſt to love and ye ; 
| N 5 107. 


SCE'NE, in the ancient Drama, in its ge- 
neral ſenſe, was the theatre wherein drama- 
tick pieces, and other publick ſhows, were 


We pals. 


is conceived to have paſſed, as the Scene of 
War; alſo the diviſion or part of a dramatick 
poem determined by a new actor's entering. 

The SCENOG'R APHICK Appearantt, 1 
different from an orthographick one, in that 
the latter ſhews the ſide of a figure, 2 


N 5 


repreſented; alſo the place where the action 
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the glaſs ſtands directly to that ſide; whereas 

Scenograpby repreſents it as it ſeems thro* a 

glaſs not parallel to that fide, 
SCENOG/R APHY (ſcenograpbia, L. oxn- 


_ vyeagia, Gr.) is the repreſentation of a build- 


ing, &c. as it is repreſented in proſpective, with 
its dimenſions and ſhadows, or ſuch as it ap- 
pears to the eye. | 

A SCEP'TER ( Hieroglyphically) having 
on the top a ſtork's head, and ſupported 
upon the hoof of a river-horſe, was put to 


intimate, that piety was to be preferred to 
impiety, and religion before atheiſm and con- | 
tempt of civil power: for the ſtork is an 
emblem of piety, which the ſcepter ſhould 


maintain and ſupport above the reach of pro- 


faneneſs, intimated by the hoof of the river- 


horſe, which is an animal cruel and rapacious, 
that hath no regard to its parents, but cruel- 
ly murders them in its rage. 55 
A ſcepter with an eye upon it, was uſed as 
an hieroglyphick of God. . 
SCEPTICALNESS (of oxerledai, Gr. to 


contemplate) ſcepticiſm, or a doubting or ſuſ- 


pending the judgment of things. 
 SCEP'TICISM, the doctrine and opinions 
of the Scepticks. It conſiſted in doubting 
of every thing, and affirming nothing at all, 
and in keeping the judgment in ſuſpenſe to 
every thing. OY | | 


- SCHEL LING, a Dutch coin, containing 


12 groots or 6 ſtivers, in value 6d. 3 of Eng- 


% money; 33 of which and 4d. make 20s, 


ſterling, | 


 SCHE'RIF (among the Mahbometans) one 
of high birth and dignity, who is a deſcen- 


dant from their falſe prophet Mabomet, by 
his ſon-in-law Hali, and daughter Fatima. 


There were ſeveral of theſe Scherifs, who 


erected Dynaſtics in Africa, the Edreſſites 


were Scherifs, and the race of princes who 


now reigned in Fez and Morocco, do alſo bear 
the title of Scberif. 8 


SCIO'RA (of #xiogiy, or dio, Gr.) 


Atbenian feſtivals dedicated to Minerva, which 
took their name from that umbrella or fan, 
carried about with them in proceſſion, to ſkreen 
perſons from the heat of the ſun. 


SCHISM (ſebiſma, L. xieh¹a, Gr. a divi- 


fon or ſeparation) it is chiefly uſed of a ſepa- | 


ration, happening through diverſity of opi- 
_ among people of the ſame teligion and 
alth, | 72 3 

_ SCHIRE'MOTE (reinemot, Sax.) was, 
in ancient times, a ſolemn meeting of all the 
tree tenants and knights in a county, to do 
* to the king, and elect an annual ſhe- 
SCHITES, an ancient Mabemetan ſe ct, 
wbich was Oppoſed by the whole Ottoman em- 
Pie as the moſt heretical of all others ; be- 
nol they prefer Ali to Mabomet in the pro- 
N office, and confine the gift of pro. 
Picly to the natural line derived from Hai, 


or building, as it is ſeen when the plane of 
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| and that none deſerved the title of a prophet 
that was guilty of fin; ſome of theſe affirm 
that God appeared in the form of Ali, and 
with his tongue proclaimed the moſt hidden 
myſteries of religion; and ſome have gone ſo 
far as to aſcribe divine honours to him, and to 
expect his return in the clouds, and have fixed 
that belief as an article of their faith, and 
| therefore they keep a fine horſe ready ſadd led; 
Sc. tor him in the moſque of Cuſa. 
Others believe that he is concealed in a 
grotto near Cuſa, where he will continue till 
the day of judgment, and then come forth 
to convert all people to the Alcoran, ER 
And there are ſome among them, who 
look for the return of Mahomet the ſon of 
Haniſe, who they ſay is ſtill living on the 
mountain of Radua, from whence he is to 
come t fill the earth with piety and juſtice, 
Others of them look for the coming of 
Mabomet, who is to be their laſt king, ac- 
cording to this prediction of their prophet, 
The wvorid quill laſt until there be a ling of 
| my family and name over the Arabians, . 


One who learns of a maſter, a diſciple. 


Many times that which deſerveth approba- 
tion wonld hardly find favour, if they which 
propoſe it were not to profeſs themſelves ſcbo- 
lars, and followers of the ancients, Hookers 
The ſcholars of the ſtagyrite, 1 

Who for the old opinion fight, » 
Would make their modern friends confeſs, 
The diff rence but from more to leſs. 
2. A man of letters. i | 5 
This ſame ſcbolar's fate, res auguſia domi, 
hinders the promoting of learning. 
„ | Wilkin's Math: Magic. 

To watch occaſions to correct others in 
their diſcourſe, and not ſlip any opportunity 
of ſhowing their talents, ſcho/ars are moſt 
blamed for. Locke; i E 
3. A pedant, a man of books, 

To ſpend too much time in ſtudies is floth 3 
to make judgment wholly by their rules, is 
the humour of a ſcholar ; they perfect na- 
ture, and are perfected by experience. 5 

5 e ao. 
SCHOLARSHIP, learning, literature, 
knowledge. | | 
It pitied my very heart to think that a 
| man of my maſter's underſtanding, and great 

ſcholarſhip, who had a book of his own in 
print, ſhould talk fo outragiouſly. Pope. | 

SCHOLAS'TIC (of ſcholafticus, L. of 
Rog, Gr.) of, like, or pertaining to a 
ſcholar or ſchool. _ ? 5 

SCHOLAS'TICKNESS, a being qualified 
with ſchool learning. 
ScHOLLIUM (with Mathbemat.) a remark 
| by the by, as after the demonſtrating of a 
propolition, it is pointed out how it might be 
done ſome other way; ſome advice is given, 
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or precaution, to prevent miſtakes, ox ſome | dry, hard, red, and painful, and the eye. , 
particular uſe or application thereof. | brows alſo, ſo as, by their exceſhve dryneſs, * 
SCHOLIUM (X xl, Gr.) a note, anno- not to be opened after ſleep, without great | 
tation, or remark, made on ſome - paſſage, | pain. | | | 
propoſition, &c. a-glofs, a brief expoſition, a SCLEROSAR'COMA (of unn, and 9 
ſhort comment. | pact, Gr. fleſh) an hard tumour with an ul- of r 
 _ SCVENCE, as oppoſed to art, is a formed | ceration in the gums. | | 8 
ſyſtem of any branch of knowledge, com- SCLEROT HCA (in Anat.) one of the rock 
prehending the doctrine, reaſon or theory of common membranes of the eye, ſituated be- $i 
= the thing, without any immediate application | tween the Adnata and the Urea, | St 
1 of it to any uſes or offices of life. . | SCOF'FER (of ſcoppen, Dut. of oxwnno, tron 
þ * SCIENCE in God (by Divinet) is diſtin- | Gr.) a derider. | 80 
11 guiſhed into three kinds. SCOL DING ⸗Vomen (according to our gina 
* I. The SCIENCE of mere Knowledge, | ancient Laws) were to be ſet in a tre-buchet, whe 
1 whereby he knows himſelf and all things | commonly called a ducking-ftool, commonly trebl 
Iu poſſible, | 1 | ſet over ſome deep water, into which they mar 
' 2. SCIENCE of Viſion, whereby he knows | were to be let down or plunged twice under 80 
1 all things he has reſolved to do or to permit, water, to cool their heat and choler. | SC 
1 in the ſame order in which he has reſolved to | SCLOLECOIL DES Proceſſus (of me, 10 01 
'} do and to permit them. 1 _ ]a worm, and 8:3©-, Gr. form) the worm caller 
ll 3. An intermediate SCIENCE, whereby like proceſs of the Cerebellum. and 
1 he knows what angels and man will do in SCOL'LOP-Sbell! (in Heraldry) is often Mt 
1 certain caſes and certain circumſtances, if he put into the coat armour of military per- celefi 
ww | reſolves to bring them about, | ſons. | „ | 80 
1 SCIENTIAL, of or pertaining to SCOLOPEN DRA (of oxoninivea, Gr.) inſed 
1 ſcience, „ > Ila ſort of worm engendered of a melancholy ind 1 
94  _ SCINTILLO'SE (ſcintilloſus, L.) full of | humour, which makes the gums become 80 
1 ſparks. | | | | ſwelled and ulcerated, and the teeth looſe. SC 
4 ScI METER, a ſort of broad, crooked ſword. | To build a SCONCE, to run a ſcore at an of fn 
-Þ _ SCIOGIRAPHY (@xiygaqi, Gr.) the fale- houſe or tavern, & c. ſo as to be afraid to A 
x : profi le or ſection of a building, to ſhew the | go there, for fear of being dunned, FEES ſents 
iP inſide thereof, * | To SCOOP (ſcbocpen, Dut.) 1. To lade is rep 
7 _ SCIOGRAPHY (with 4/ron.) the art of | out, | ne Lu portu 
F finding the hour of the day or night by the | A4 s by the brook he flood, Th 
"y ſhadow of the ſun, moon, ftars, &c. He ſcoop*d the water from the cryſtal flood, Engl! 
70 SCTVOMANCY (oulouayliiza,, of oxi, TO  Dryden's An. and 1 
þ and wavliia, Gr. divination) a divination by | 2, To empty by lading. 1 8 "T0 
1 | ſhadows, or the art of railing and calling up If ſome penurious ſource by chance appear'd, 1. T 
| the Manes, or ſouls of deceaſed perſons, o Scanty of waters, when you ſcoop'd it dry, order 
give the knowledge of things to come. And offered the full helmet up to Cato, By di! 
 SCIR'/R HOUS, of or belonging to a { Did he not daſh th' untaſted moiſture from And 
PP en k OE OO 
| RH 2 (onutgeoun, of ries = | 8 =_ | 
SCIRRHO'SIS F Gr. to | harden) an in- 3. To cut hollow, or deep. OY; Part / 
duration or hardening of the gla nds, cauſed | To his ſingle eye, that in his forehead 3 | New | 
by gritty and obſtructed matter, as it hap- | Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh d ſhield, | 
pens frequently to the liver in the jaundice. SRI. 1 155 dent 7 on apply'd, Fl Poor! 
' SCIR'RHUS (ougels, Gr.) = bard im- | Ie In the ſpacious focket turning round, Can t 
moveable ſwelling, thar reſiſts the touch, but Scoopt out the big round gelly from its mh g 1 
Is without pain, 5 85 | 3 TR 1 3 A * 55 2. To 
ScLAVONIC Larguage, is held to bee It much conduces how to ſcare, catch 
the moſt extenſive language in the world, The little race of birds, that hop If wit 
next to the Arabick, being ſpoken from the | From ſpray to ſpray, ſcoeping the colt. | 
Adriatick to the North ſea, and from the | lieſt fruit, | | And d 
Caſpian to Saxony, by many nations, vis. the | Inſatiate, uadiſturbed, 3 N 
Poles, Muſcovites, Bulgarians, Bohemians, Philips, Pleaſe 
Hungarians, Carinthians, Pruſſians and Sua- The genius of the place Tis f. 
bians, all which are deſcendants of the an- Or helps th' ambitious hill the heav'n to ſeale, 4. To 
cient Sclavi, or Sclavonians, and Sclawenick | Or ſcoops in circiing theatres the vale, Not h 
is their mother tongue, tho' they have diffe- | | | Pope, But hes 
rent dialects. | | | SCOOPER, a water fowl, ſo named from The | 
SCLEROPHTHAL'MY (TxAnpgplanyuia, | its crooked beak, reſembling a ſcoop. _ The a 
of unge, hard, and pm, 2 diſeaſe in SCOPE (/ſcopus, L.) aim, intention, The * 
the eye, Gr.) a diſeaſe, wherein the eye is | drift. | D 5 vou | 
| | | 0 
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60 ſeale, 


3 Pope 
aed from 


? tention, 


vou 


treble, baſs, &c. are diſtinctly ſcored and 


and French, 5 


So to inforce or qualify the laws, 
As to your ſoul ſeems good. 


Shakeſ. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


' SCOP'OLOUS (ſcopuleſur, L.) rocky, full | 
of rocks. 


SCOP!/ULOUSNESS (ſcopulaſitas, L.) a 
rockineſs, or being full of rocks. 

SCORBU/TICK NESS (of ſcorbutus, 

SCORBU!'TICALNESS L.) a being 
tronbled with the ſcurvy. | 

SCORE (in Muſick) partition, or the ori- 
ginal draught of the whole compoſition, 
wherein the ſeveral parts, wiz, treble, ſecond 


marked. | Y | 
SCORN'FULNESS, contemptvonſneſs, 
SCOR/PIO (whole characteriſtick is 


is one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiack, 
called by aſtrologers a feminine, nocturnal, 
cold, and phlegmatick northern ſign, of the 
watery triplicity, and is repreſented, on the 
celeſtial globe, by the form of a ſcorpion, L. 
SCORPION (7x4430-, Gr.) a venomous 
inſet of a blackiſh colour, having eight feet 
and a ſting in its tail. | 
SCORPION-Grafſs ' 
SCORPION- Wort f 
c = 
A SCORPION (in Hieroglypbichs) repre- 
ſents malice and wicked ſubtlety, becauſe it 
is reported to be cunning, in waiching an op- 
portunity to wound an inconfiderate paſſenger. 


an herb good a- 
gainſt the poiſon 


The SCOTCH Language, is a corrupt | 


Engliſh, mixed with German, Low Dutch 


o SCOUR Aurer, Dan. ſcheueren, Du.) 
1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in 


order to clean the ſurface, _ W 
By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall encreaſe, 
And ſcour his armour from the ruſt of peace. 
N | Dryden's LEn, 
Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. 
| 5 . Dryden. 
Poor Vadivs, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure, fince his ſhield was 
„ | Pope, 
2. To purge violent'y. 3. To range in order to 


catch or drive away ſomething ; to clear away. | 


If with the guards thou ſcour'f# the ſtreets by 
5 nignt, 8 | 
And * Hay murders, rapes, and ſpoi!s de- 
Wade, | | 

Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt"ring crowd to hear, 
Tis fulſome ſtuff. Dryden's Per, 
4. To paſs ſwiftly over. N 


Not half the number in their ſeats are found, 


ut men and ſteeds lie grov*ling on the ground; 
1e points of ſpears are ſtuck within the ſhield, 

de ſteeds without their riders ſcour the field, 

ts knights unhors'd, D ryden, 


m) | A SCRAPE- Penny 


4 
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| Your faßt Þ #6 mite own, When Ajax ſtrives ſome vaſt rock's weight to 


throw, 
The line too la bours, and the words move flow - 
Not fo when ſwift Camilla ſcogrs the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims a- 
long the main. | | 

| Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
To SCOUR away, to 3 or eo a- 
way. | | | 
A SCOUT (eſcoute, F. ſchout, Du. ) a ſpy 
ſent to bring ML of the one of an 2 
or to diſcover their deſigns; alſo a judge or 
magiſtrate in Holland, 1 | 

SCRAG'GEDNESS 
lean) leanneſs. 

A SCRAPE (of pcneop, Sax.) as a meer 
ſcrape, a ſaving induſtrious perſon, 

A SCRAPE-Good 7 a nigard, a cove- 
tous perſon, 

SCRA'PINGNESS, ſavingneſs, parcimo- 
ny, over ſedulouſneſs in getting. 

SCREAKUING (prob. of Ariger, Da.) 2 
ſhrill noiſe like that of ruſty hinges. 

SC REA MIN C, a crying out loudly, 
ſhrilly, and violently. ; 

To SCREECH (prob : of friger, Dan.) to 
hoot or howl like a ſcreech-owl. | 

SCREECH Ozv!, (prob. of ſcricciola, Ital.) 
an owl that makes a ſkrieking or hooting in 
the night. „ 

A SCREW (eſrrove, F.) one of the five 
mechanick powers: chiefly uſed in preſſing 
or ſqueezing bodies cloſe : and alſo in raiſing 
weighty things. VVV 

SCRI'BING (with Foiners) a term uſed 
when one piece of ſtuff is to be fitted to the 
ſide of another, which is irregular, to make 
the two Join cloſe together all the way ; this 
is done by marking it with the point of a pair 
of compaſſes, | WS. 

SCRIV/ENERS, were 
incorporated Anno 1616, 
and are a maſter, two 
wardens, 24 aſſiſtants, 
and 38 on the livery, Sc. 

The arms are Azure, 
an eagle with wings ex- 
panded, holding in his | 
mouth a penner and ink-horn, ſtanding on a 
book, all Or. Their hall is on the eaſt ſide 
of Noble Street, peek 

SCRO!BY (prob. of ſcrobs, L. a ditch, 
7. d. deſerving to be thrown into a ditch). 
ſorry, pitiful, 

SCROF'ULOUSNESS (of ſcropuloſus, L.) 
being afflicted with the king's-evil. 

SCROLL (prob. of roll) a ſlip or roll of 


(prob. of craig, Sc. 


| parchment ; alſo the ſame as Voluta in archi- 


 SCRUBBA'DO, the itch, a diſtemper; 
alſo flovenly, mean habited. 1 

SCRU'PLE (with Chronologers) a ſmall 
part of time uſed by ſeveral eaſtern nations, 
among the Chaldeans, a 7 tos th part of an 
hour, | | 
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To SCRUPLE (of ſcrupulus, L.) to be in 


doubt whether one ſhall do a thing or not, on 


a conſcientious account, 

SCRUPLES (with Aſfron.) as ſcruples 
eclipſed, are that part of the diameter of the 
moon, which enters the ſhadow, expreſſed in 
the ſame meaſure wherein the apparent dia- 
meter of the moon is expreſſed. See Digit. 

SCRUPLES of half Duration (Aſtron.) are 
an arch of the orbit of the moon; which is 
deſcribed by her centre, from the beginning 
of the eclipſe to the middle. 

SCRUPLES of Inmerfion or Incidence, 
(Aftron.) is an arch of the orbit of the 
moon, which is deſcribed by her center, from 
the beginning of the eclipſe till the time when 
its center falls into the ſhadow. il 

SCRUPLES' of Emerſion (Aſtron.) are an 


arch of the crbit of the moon, which is de- 
ſcribed by her center, in the time from the 


firſt emerſion of the moon's limb to the end 


of the ecliple, _ 


SCRUTINY (in the Canon Law) a ticket, 


or imall paper billet, in which the electors 


write their notes privately at elections, ſo that 
it may not be known for whom they vote. 


Jo SCUF'FLE (g. d. to ſhuffle, and that 
Voſſius derives from oupenetey, Gr. to handle 
roughly) to ſtrive together in a fray or fighting. 


SCULP'SIT, he carved or engraved, L. 
SCULPTURE (ſculftura, L.) the art of 


cutting or carving wood, ftone or other mat- 
ter, to form various figures for repreſentations ; 
| ſculpture includes both engraving and working 
in Rehiews. „ Pc) INS 
__ SCUR'RILOUSNESS [ſeurrilitas, L. ſtur- | 


rilite, F.) ſcandalous language, ſaucy drol- 

lery, buffooncry, _ ns 
SCURIVINESS, badnefs, naughtineſs, 

ſorrineſs. | 8 75.7 
SCU'/TIFORM (ſcutiformis, L.) in the 


form of a ſhieid or buckler. Rs | 
 _SCYP'LLA, a rock in the ſea between Si- 
eily and Italy, over againſt the gulf Charybdis, | 


ſo that the paſſage there is dangerous for ſhips ; 
whence the Latin proverb, Incidit in Scylan: 
Cupiens evitare Charibdim, to avoid Seylla, 


He falls into Charibdis, i. e. to leap out of the 


frying-pan into the fire. : 
The poets tell us, that Scy//a was the 


- daughter of Phorenis and Hecate, who having 


been familiar with Neptune, Ampbitrite, pro- 


voked with jealquſy, caſt a certain poiſon 
jnto the fountain that Scylla uſed to bathe in, 
which made her run mad, and leaping into 


the ſea, was metamorphoſed into a ſea-mon- 
ſter. TER | 

Others ſay twas Glaucus ſhe had to do 
with, and that Arce was the jealous rival 


_ that poiſoned the fountain; that Scylla, ſee- 


ing her lower parts going intq dogs, ſnakes 


and dolphins tai's, drowned herſelf in deſpair, 


Some again ſay, that ſhe was the daughter 


of Nyſus, king of Megara, which being be- 


pegeg by Minos, ſhe eſpying him from the 


walls was enamovred with him, and betrayed 

her father to him, by cutting off a purple 
lock of his hair, which the oracle had pro- 
nounced he ſhould be immortal as long as he 
wore, and that Minos deteſting her treachery, 


deſpiſed by him, threw herſelf into the ſea, 


menters. | 
Charybais is alſo ſaid to be a rapacious wo- 
man that ſtole Hercules's oxen, that he had 
taken from Geryon, and was thunder-ftruck 
"uh Jupiter, and transformed into a ſea-mon- 
er. 


Hiſtorians ſay, that Scylla and Charybdie 


Italy and Sicily, thro' which Hercules paſſed 
with much danger and loſs ; but he afterwards, 
by engines of his own i vention, cleared the 


vigable, that ſince that time there has been 
nothing heard of them, | | 
SCY'PHUS (with Anat.) thoſe paſſages 


formts or ſieve- like bone to the palate, 
SCYTALA (in Mechanicks) a kind of ra- 
dius or ſpoke, ftanding out of the axis of a 
machine, as a hangle or lever, to turn it round 

or work it by, IL. . 


for the ſecret writing of letters to correſpon- 
dents, by means of two rollers or cylinders 
exactly alike, one being kept by each of the 
correſpondents, _ | | 


I. The ocean ; the water oppoſed to the land, 


Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand 
| Will rather ON 
Thy multitudinous ſea incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. . 
e bHFbafeſp. Mackbeth, 
5 Some Leviathan, 5 
Haply ſlumb' ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night founder d ſkiff 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſca'y rind, 
Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 
Inveſts the ſea, Milton, 
But like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeſt, and the rifing waves, 


Propp'd on himſelf he ſtands: his ſolid fide 
Waſh off the ſea weeds, and the ſounding 
| tides, © e Milton. 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ftern the Thracian rais'd bi 
Cas | 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees, 
Deſcend from pelion to the main. 
55 : : Pope, 
2. A collection of water; a lake, | 
| Jeſus walking by the ſca of Galilee, ſay 
two brethren, Math, iv. 18. 


N 7 F. 


flighted her, whereupon ſhe finding herſelf 


and that the gods: joined dogs to be her tor- 


were rocks and eddies in the ſtreights, between 
ſeas ſo effectually, and rendered them ſo na- 


that convey the Saliva, from the Os Cribri- 


SCY'TALA Laconica (with the Lacedæ- 
monians) a little round ſtaff z an invention 


SEA (ræa, Sax. ſee or zce, Dutch) 


Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 


3. Proverbially for any large quantity. 

That ſea of blood which hath in Ireland 
been barbaroufly ſhed, is enough to drown in 
eternal infamy and miſery the malicious au- 


thor and inſtigator of its effuſion. 


King Charles, 


SEA/FARING (of Sz and fanan, Sax, 
to go) employed or living at ſea. | 
SEA PORT {of Sz, Sax. and portus, L.) 
9, d. a gate or door of the ſea. . 
SEA Naval. zorot, an herb. 15 
SEAL ING (in Arcbit.) is the fixing a piece 
of wood or iron in a wall, with plaiſter, mor- 
tar, cement, lead, or other ſo!id bindings, 


To ſew a SEAM (yeamian, Sax.) to ſew 


2 length with a needle. 
SEAM'LESS (reamle y ye, Sax.) without 


'a ſeam. 


SEA'SONABLENESS (of ſaiſon, F.) op- 
rtuneneſs. 7 
To SEAT (of p 


* 


ir zan, Sax.) to place upon 
a ſeat, to cauſe to fit 
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SEAT/ER was an idol of our Saxon an- 
ceſtors, and was repreſented in the form of 
the figure annexed. Firſt, on a pillar was 
plac'd a pearch, on the ſharp, prickled back 
of which this idol ood. He was repreſented 

a lean viſage, with long hair and a long 


ard, bare headed and bare-footed. In his 


left hand he held up a wheel, and in his right 
he carried a pail of water, wherein 


| 


| the finiſhing of the Talmud, 


| were flowers and fruits. ' His long garment 


is girded with a towel of white linen. | 
His ſtanding on the ſharp fins of a fiſh was 
to ſignify that the Saxons, for their ſerving 
him, ſhould paſs ſtedfaſtly and without harm 
in dangerous and difficult places; by the 
wheel was intimated the ſtrict unity and 
conjoint concord of the Saxons, and their 
concurring together to run one courſe ; by the 


girdle which the wind ſtreamed from him was 


ſignified the Saxons freedom 3 by the pail 
with flowers and fruits was intimated, that 
with kindly rains, he would nouriſh the earth. 
to bring forth fruits and flowers; and from 
him our Saturday takes its name. 

Some ſuppoſe Seater to have been the fame 
with the Saturn of the Romans. 9 

SEAT/ETH, is a term us'd of a hare 
when it takes to its reſting place. 

SEB/ARAI (TDD Heb. opinion) a name 
given to ſuch rabbies as liv'd and taught after 


SEBES! LENS, a fivit reſembling a little 


| plumb, uſed in medicine. 


SE!CANT (in Geom.) a line that cuts a- 


| nother, or divides it into two parts. 


 SECES'SION, withdrawing, a departing 
trom-a Bide; L. | 7 
SECOND (of Time) the Goth part of a 
minute, either in the diviſion of a circle, or 
the meaſure of time, A degree, or an hour, 
is each divided into 60 minutes, marked 
thus (J): a minute is divided into 60 ſeconds, 
marked thus ('!) ; a ſecond into 60 thirds, 
marked thus (/, Cc. e 
SECOND (in Mujick) one of the muſical 
intervals, being only the diftance between 
any ſound and the next neareſt ſound, whe- 
ther higher or ſwear. OE: I 
SECOND Terms (in Algebra) thoſe where 
the unknown quantity has a degree leſe 
than it has in the term where it is raiſed to 


| the higheſt, 


SECOND S7ghr, an odd qualification that 
many of the inhabitants of the weſtern iſſands 
of Scotland aie ſaid to have; which is a 
faculty of ſeeing things to come, or at a great 
diſtance, repreſented to the imagination, as if 
actually viſible and preſant. Thus, if a 
man be about to die, or dying, his image ſhall 
appear dſſtinctinly it its natural ſhape in a 
ſhroud, cr other funeral Apparatus, to a. 
| ſecond ſighted perſon, who, perhaps, never 
| had ſeen his perſon ; after which, the perſon, 
io ſeen, immediately dies. | | 
_ SECOND-Sightedneſs, the faculty afore- 
meationed, which is a quality not hereditary, 
and the perſon who has it cannot exert it at 
pleaſure, nor can he prevent it, or communi- 
cate it to others, This quality is held in diſ- 
credit among the people, ſo that none will 
counterfeit tit, and many conceal and diſſem- 
ble it. This, tho' ſtrange, has been well 
atteſted, and that by authors of credit; and 
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ciety, in his natural hiftory of theſe iſlands. 
_ SECONDARY (ſecundarius, L.) 
primary, not of t 
the Grſt rate, next to the firſt. 

Where ſoever there is moral right on the 
one hand, no ſecondary right can diſcharge it. 
| | L' Eftrange. 

Gravitation is the powerful cement that 


aft by Mr. Martin, à fellow of the royal ſo- | to delight the people with their blood and 
wounds. 

1. Not 

firſt intention, not of 


SECULARIZA'TION, the act of con. 
verting a regular perſon, place, or benefice to 
a ſecular one. 3 
SECOLARIZ'D (ſeculariſe, F.) made ſe. 
cular, 7. e. a lay- man of a clergyman, 

„ SEC/ULARNESS (ſecularis, L.) world. 
lineſs, addiftedneſs to the things of this 


Holds together this magnificent ſtructure of | world. 


the world, which ſtretcheth the north over 
the empty ſpace, and hangeth the earth upon 


nothing, to transfer the words of Job from 


the firſt and real cauſe to the ſecondary. 
: ZAR N Bentley. 
2. Acting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 
That we were form'd then, ſay'ſt thou ? 
and the work | . 
Of ſecondary hands, by taſk transfer d 
From father to his ſon? | 
Po FLEW Milt, Par, Loft, b. v. 
As in a watch's fine machine, | 
Though many artful ſprings are ſeen, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r | f 
From that which fimply points the hour. 
| / | N | Prior. 
SEC ONDARV Fever (with Phyſic) is 
that which ariſes after a criſis or diſcharge 
of ſome morbid matter: as after the declen- 


| 


OY 


4 To meet no danger. 


fon of the ſmall pox or meaſles. 


SECONDARY, a delegate, a deputy. 
SECONDLY, in the ſecond place. _ 
Firſt the bath diſobeyed the law, and ſe- 


eondly treſpaſſed againſt her huſband. 


. Eccleſ. xxiii. 23, 
To SECRET (of ſecretum, L.) to hide or 
conceal by putting out of the way, _ 
Animal SECRETION (in Phy/ic) is the 


ſeparation of one fluid from another, in the 
body of an animal or vegetable, by means 


of glands, or ſomething of the like nature, 
SEC'ULAR Games (ludi ſeculares, of ſecu- 
Jum, an age, L.) theſe plays were ſo named, 


becauſe they happened but once in an age or 
an hundred years, at the proclaiming o which | 
the crier ſaid, Come to theſe Plays, which no | 
Man now living batb ever ſeen, nor ſhall be 

fee again. At theſe plays, beſides the con- 
tention of the charioteers, the Theſaltan 


horſemen hunted wild bulls, and, when they 
Had wearied them, would leap on their backs, 
and by the horns, force them down to the 
earth, | | | 


there were given to be kill'd by Philip, the 
emperor, after the Per/ian expedition, thirty- 
two Elephants, twenty two Tigers, fixty Lions, 


"one hundred Hyenez's, one Rhinccercs, ten 
 Arctoleontes, ten (amelopa/ de, forty Wild 


Horſes, thirty Leoſ ard, beſides a. thouſand 


_ SEC'ULARS (of ſeculum, L. an age) 2 
title given to pariſh priefts in oppoſition to re. 
gulars, 7, e. to ſuch as lead a monaſtick life. 

SECUN'DA Agua (with Chym.) Second 
Water, is Agua fortis, which has been already 
uſed to difſolve ſome metal, &c. 

SECUN'DI Generis (with Anat.) thoſe lace 
teal veſſels that carry the chyle from the 


| glands, aſter it has been diluted there with 


the Lympba, into the common veſſels; where- 
as the lacteals of the Primi Generis carry it 


from rhe inteſtines into the glands, L. 
SECURE (ſecurus, L.) 1. Free from fear, 


exempt from terror, eaſy, aſſured, 
Confidence then bore thee on ſecure 
Milton, 


Secure of her, the ſecret ſhe confeſs'd. 
| 5 Dryden, 
In Lethe's lake ſouls long oblivion taſte; 


Dryden. 


But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent with woes; 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe, 


RE „„ Dryden. 
We live and act as if we were perfectly 
ſecure of the final event of things, however 
we may behave ourſelves. Atterbury, 

It concerns the moſt ſecure of his ſtrength, 


my. Rogers. 


2. Carcleſs, wanting caution, wanting vigi« 


pair of fencers or ſword players, which were | 


I 


lance : 3. free from danger, ſafe, | 

Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, 

As not ſecure to ſingle or combia'd. 

| . = Milton. 

Meſſapus next, 

Secure of ſteel, and fated from the fire, 

In pomp appears. 1 Dryden. 
SECURENESS (ſecuritas, L. ſecurete, F.) 

ſecurity, ſafcty. „ 
SECURITAS de bono Gefu (Law Tern) 


F t | ſurety of the peace, L. 
At the celebration of one of thoſe plays, 


_ SECU'RITY, is painted like a lady lean- 
ing againſt a pillar before an altar, with 4 
ſcepter in her hand. | 

SEDITION ( Hieroglyphically) was repre» 
7g by two lobſters fighting with one àno- 
ther. 

SEDI'TIOUSNESS (of ſeditioſus, L. ſeli- 
cieux, F.) a ſeditious humour or yr. 


ot 


One maid ſhe had, belov'd above the reſt; 


Of future life ſecure, forgetful of the paſt. 


to pray to God not to expoſe him to an ene- 
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SEED (with Botaniſts) is defined to be a 
body perfected by the mutual operation of 
two ſexes, containing the molimen of a plant 
of the ſame nature of that from which it was 


ken. 3 
7 SEF'ING, fince that, foraſmuch as, &c. 

SEEING 7 is a ſenſation which proceeds 

SIGHT from a due and various mo- 
tion of the optick nerve, which is made in 
the bottom of the eye, by the rays of light 
coming from an object, and thence conveyed 
to the brain; by means of which, the ſoul 
perceives the thing illuminated, together with 
its quantity, quality, and modification. Tho' 
this ſenſe has its beginning in the eye, yet it 
is perfected in the brain, where the ſoul is 
affected with the impreſſions of vifible ob- 
jects, PW 
. Lee SEEL (with Sailors) is when a ſhip 
ſeels or rolls to the windward, in which there 
is danger, left ſhe come over too ſhort or ſud- 
denly, and ſo ſhould founder by the ſea's 
breaking right into her, or elſe have ſome of 
her upper works carried away; but if ſhe rolls 


ſea will preſently right her. 
SEEL'ING. ( ſpoken of Horſes) who are ſaid 
| toſeel, when white hairs, about the breadth 
of a farthing, mixed with thoſe of, his natural 
colour, grow upon his eyebrows ; which is a 
mark of old age, for they never ſeel before 
| the age of 14. CR, N2 
SEEMINGNESS (of ziemen, Teut.) ap- 
pearance, 5 | | = 
.SEG'ETIA 2 (among the Romans) a god- 
_ SEG!ESTA 5 deſs who, as they imagined, 
took care of the corn, and all other fruits of 
the earth, and one of thoſe deitics they cal- 
led Salutares, _ 5 
SEGIMENTA TED ! ſegmentatus, L.) made 
ef many pieces of divers colours. | 


the fide of any plain triangle is any way cut 


in two, or more parts, either by a perpendi- | 


cular line let fall upon it, or otherwiſe, thoſe 


parts are uſually called ſegments; and ſo | 


much as one of theſe parts is longer than | SELF-intercftedneſs, a love of one's elf, 


the other is called the difference of the ſeg- 
ments, | 74 0 
SEGMOI DAL Valves (in Anat.) are lit- 
valves of the pulmonary artery, thus 
named from their reſemblance to the ſegments 
of circles; the ſame as ſemilunar valves. 
SEIA (with the Romans) a goddeſs wor- 
ſlipped under the notion of her having the 
care of the ſeed ſown ; the had a ſtatue erect- 


deities called Salutares, and which they in- 
voked in the time of common diſtreſs or dan- 


er. 
SEJUNC'TION, a putting aſunder. 
SE'LAH (1790 Heb.) an Hebrew word 


ED/VLOUSNESS (ſedulitas, L.)] careful- | 


to the leeward, there is no danger, becauſe the | 


SEG'MENT (in Geometry) when a line or | 


ed in the Circus, and the was one of thoſe 


- i 
which occurs NN in the pſalms, the 
meaning of which is variouſly conjectured 3. 
ſome ſuppoſing it was a pauſe or ſtop to the 
fingers to raiſe their voices; and others that 
it directs the change of tune or perſon z but 
others think it was a direction to change the 
whole chorus, for ſometimes the chorus broke 
off in the middle of a plalm, and another ſet 
of vocal muſick went on with it; others ſay 
that it ſignified Amen, and others for euer. 

SEL DOMNESS (Selpomnepye, Sax.) 
the not happening often. | 
SELECT'NESS (of ſe/e&as, L.) choſenneſs, 
choiceneſs, | es = fe dg yyad 
SELENE (in the Pagan Theogony) the 
daughter of Cælus and Veſta and ſiſter of He- 
lios, i. e. the ſun, „ 
SELENITES (ce\niryg Ni., Gr.) tha 
Moon-ſione, which has this remarkable pro- 
perty, that it increaſes and decreaſes as che 
moon waxes and wanes, ſaid to be found in 
Perſa; alſo Muſcovy glaſs, to which the 
aforeſaid properties have been aſcribed. _ 
SELENOG'/R APHIST (of ogumn, the 
moon, and yeape, to deſcribe, Gr.) a de- 
ſcriber of the moon, | | 7 
SELEUCIA'NI, Hereticks in the fourth 
century, ſo called from Seleucus and Hernias 3 
ſome of their tenets were, that God was cor- 
poreal, matter and eternal, that the elemen- 


right hand of God; but had quitted that right, 
and had removed his throne into the ſun, and 
ſtigmatized thoſe they baptized in the forchead.. 
with a red hot iron. | | | 
Era of the SELEUCIDES, a computation 
of time commencing from the eſtabliſhment 
of the Seleucides, a race of Greek kings, who 
reigned as ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great in 
8 7 ia. 3 : | 

SELF-ended, for one's own advantage. 

SELF- dependent, independent, not depend= 
ing on another, | . 
SEL. evident, needing no proof or demon- 
ſtra tion. | 


SELF-intereſted ( inter- ſſe, F.) ſelfiſh. 


SEL F. originated, owing its original or riſe 
toi Wk: e 

SELLS (in Arcbitecture) are of two kind 

viz. Groundſels, which are the loweſt pieces 
of timber in a timber- building, on which 
the whole ſuperſtructure is erected; and 
Window ſells (ſometimes called Window ſoils) 
which are the bottom pieces in a window= 


— 


frame. 5 | 
SEM'BLANS, an ancient ſect of Hereticks, 
ſo called of Semblanus, their leader, who 
condemned all uſe of wine as evil in itſelf; 
that the vine was the production of Satan and 
the earth; and denied the feſurrection. 
SEMIBLABLV { /emblavienent, F.) ſeem- 


ingl likely, 
| SI. Ye SEM 


tary matter was coeternal with him; that 
| the human ſoul was formed by angles of fire 
| and air; that Jeſus Cbriſt did not fit at the 
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thoſe who refuſed to receive the word conſub- 
fantial, yet acknowledged the ſon of God, 


fective fourth. | 


Stone, Lapis Hæmatitis, Loadſtone, &c, 


e, and are — into Solids and Liquids. 
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SEM'BLABLENESS (of femblable, F.) | 
likelineſs. . 
SEMBLANCE, likeneſs, appearance, F. | 
SEMBRADO IRE, an engine invented by 
Don Foſepb de Lucatella for the even ſowing | 
of ſeeds. | | . | 
\ SEMI-ARIANS, a party of the Arians, 


*Owuwarzei©-, of a like ſubſtance or eſſence 
with the Father. | | 

. SEMICIR'/CULARNESS (of ſemicircula- 
is, L.) half circularneſs. | 
 SEMICYLIN'DRICAL, in the form of a 
half cylinder. | 

| SEMIDIATES'SARON (in Mufick) a de- 

SEMI-Double (in the Roman Breviary) 
fuch offices and feaſts as are celebrated with 
lefs ſolemnity than the double ones; but yet 
with more than the fingle ones. 

SEMIDIAPHA'NOUS, half diaphanous, 
or tranſparent. | | | 

4 SEMIFLO'RET (with Floriſts) an half- 
Aouriſh, is tubulous at the beginning like a 
Moret, and afterwards expanded in the form of 
a tongue. Sn 4 7 

SEMIFLOS'CULOUS (in Botan. Writ.) 
a ſemifloret, L. 4 

SEMIMETlALS, are foſſil bodies not 
malleable, yet fixed in ſome meaſure in the 
fire; conſiſting of a metallick part and ſome 
other matter of another kind connected t here- 
with; as Antimony, Cinnabar, Marcaſite, 
Biſmuth, Calamine, Cobalt, Vitriol, Armenian 


SEMINER VO'SUS (in Anat.) a muſcle 
It has its riſe from 


the outward part of the knob of the Os I/ 
ehium, and is inſerted to the Tibia. L. 


SEMINA'TION, the act of ſowing, or | 
thedding ſeeds, particularly that of vegetables, 


SEMINATTION, the emiſſion of the male 


ſeed into the womb by coition. 
SEMIOR DIN AT Es (in Geom.) the halves 
of the ordinates or applicates. 7 


SEMIPE DAL, conſiſting of a foot and | 


an half in meaſure. | 
SEMIPROO F, the proof of a ſingle evi- 
gence. | „%%% TO 
SEMI-TENDINO'SUS (with Anat.) a 
muſcle of the thigh, ariſing from the outward 
part of the Os Iſcbium, and is inſerted to the 
Tibia immediately below the end of the muſ- 
cle called Gracilis, IL. 
SEMI-VOWELS (with Grammarians ) 
7. e. half vowels, are the letters f, l, m, n, 
r, 1, x, 2, which are fo called, becauſe, tho' 
they are conſonants, they are not expreſſed 
without the aſſiſtance or 19und of the vowel 


 SEMO'NES (q. Semi homines, L. 1. e. half 


| taineth unto the knowledge of ſuch things 
of the thigh, fo called from its being half 
tendinous and nerve like. | 


| wiſe moved than by ſenſe, and have neither 


„ 
who were not of the number of celeſtial dei. 
ties. 

SEMPER-PERSPIC'UOUS, always per. 


ſpicubus or viſible, le 
SEMPERLEN'ITY ( ſemperlenitas, L.) R 
continual lenity. D 
iSENSE (ſenſus, L.) a faculty of the ſou], . 
whereby it perceives external objects, by means 5 
of ſome action or impreſſion made on certain 9e 


parts of the body, called the Organs of Senſe, 
and by them propagated to the ſenſory. ow 
External SENSES, are powers of perceiving 
ideas, upon the preſence of external objects. ö 
Internal SENSES, are powers or determi- FI 
nations of the mind to be pleaſed with certain : 


forms of the mind, which occur to our ob. : ver. 
ſervation in objects perceived by the external "> 
Senſes, | 7; | 

Moral SENSE, is a determination of the os 
mind to be pleaſed with the contemplation of 8 


thoſe affections, actions, or character of ra- 
tional agents, which we call virtuous, 
SENSIBLE (ſenſible, F. ſenſibilis, L.) 1. 
Having the powor of perceiving by the ſenſes. 
Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whole 
effects thoſe that live witneſs in themſelves ; 
the ſenſible in their ſen/ible natures, the rea- 
ſonable in their reaſonable ſouls, Raleigb. 


A blind man conceives not colours, but un - 
der the notion of ſome other ſenſible faculty, 
„ = Clanv. Scepſ. 
2. Perceptible by the ſenſes. = 
Buy reaſon man attaineth unto the know- 
ledge of things that are and are not ſenſible; | 
it reſteth, therefore, to ſeaxch how man at- 


unſenſible as are to be known, Hooker, 


Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand? come, let 
me clutch the. | 

I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee till; 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 

To feeling as to ſight ? „55 

|  Gbakeſpear's Mackbeth, 

It is manifeſt that the heavens are void of 
all ſenſible reſiſtance, and by conſequence of 
all ſenſible matter, Newton, FL 


The far greater part of men are no other- 


leiſure nor ability ſo far to improve their power 
of reflections, as to be capable of conceiving 
the divine perfections, without the aſſiſtance 
of ſenſible objects. Roger's Sermons. 
SENS'IBLE Quantities (with Log.) ate 
ſuch as hareneſs, ſoftneſs, weight, heat, cold, 
colours, ſounds, ſmells, taſtes, Cc. : 
SENS'IBLENESS ( ſen/bilitas, L. ſenſ#+ 
lite, F. the ſenſible faculty.”  _ 
SEN!NIGHT, ſeven-nights, 4. d. ſet 
nights time. - | 
SENSIITIVE Soul, the foul of brutes, ot 
the ſenſible Soul, which man is ſuppoſed te 
have in common with brutes, | 


men) a ſort of Demi-geds among the Heathens, 


b 


SEN. 


7 F l bd t 


e&EN'SITIVENESS (of ſenfitivus, L.) the | tranſlations differed; which upon examination 
4 faculty of perceiving, Se. Pa were all found to agree. | 
SENSE!/LESS (of ſenſus, L. ſens, F. and And Juſiin martyr adds, that he himſelf 
. leaf, Sax.) void of ſenſe, # did ſee at Alexandria the ruins of the build- 
SENSE'LESNESS, want, or voidneſs of | ings that contained all theſe little cells or 
9 ſenſe. apartments. | Vie, 
SEN/SORY {ſenſor/um, L..) the organ or This tranſlation contributed very much to 
l, inſtrument of ſenſe; the place to which the | the converſion of the Gentiles, which Euſe- 
ns ſpecies of ſenſible things are carried through | bis of Cæſarea obſerves as a ſingular provi- 
un the nerves and brain, that they may be there | dence, alledging that the Fexvs would not 
ſe, perceived by their immediate preſence to the | have ſuffered any tranſlations after the coming 
| als, 22 | 4 of our Saviour, or at leaſt would have im- 
ing Jo SENisUALIZE (rendre ſenſuel, F.) to | pos'd corrupt tranſlations on the world. | 
þ render ſenſual, | m_ | SEPTUPPLE (of ſeptuplex, L.) ſeven-fold, 
ni- SEN'TENCE (in Poe!ry) a ſhort, pithy SEPUL'CHRE ( ſepulthrum, L.) a tomb 
ain remark or reflection, containing ſome ſenti- or monument, or a place deſtinated for the 
ob- ment of uſe in the conduct of life. | interment of the dead; the term is uſed in a 
nal SENTENCE (in Grammar) a period or ſet | more eſpecial manner for the burying places 
of words, comprehending ſome perfect ſenſe | of the Ancients z but thoſe of the Moderns 
the or ſentiment of the mind, 5 | are more uſually called tombs. Beſides, the 
n of SEN'TIMENT, thought, mind, opinion, | Ant ints had a fort of ſepulchre, which they 
ra- inclination, paſſion, F. 555 called Cenotaphium, which was an empty ſe- 
SENTIMENTS (in Poetry, Tragedy, &c.) | pulchre erected in honour of one who had no 
Is are the thoughts which the poet makes his | burial at all; as well as for thoſe whoſe bodies 
nſes. perſons expreſs, Bn or aſhes, being burnt, were there repoſited. 
hoſe _ SENTINUS (of ſentire, to feel or perceive, SE'/QUEN'T (ſequens, L.) following. 
ves; Oc.) a heathen deity, believ'd to be the giver | Vo untary SEQUESTRA!TION (in Com- 
rea- of the faculty of feeling to children, in their | mon Law) is that which is done by the con- 
rb, moth:rs womb. | e ſent of both part es. | 
t un⸗ SEP'ARABLENESS (of ſeparabilis, L.) Neceſſary SEQUESTP.ATION (in Common 
ty. capableneſs of being ſeparated,  _ | Law) 1s that which the jocge doth by his au- 
11 _ SEPFARATENESS (ſeparatus, L.) a be- thority, whether the parties will or not. 
ing ſeparate from. „„  SEQUESTRATOR, an officer in the time 
SEPARATION, a diyorce, or parting of | of the civil wars, who received the rent of 
ow min and wife, Er .f. Iktthe eftates of gelinquen tt. 
nſuble 3 SEPTAN GULARNESS (of ſeprem and | SERAG/LIO; the palace of the Grand 
an at- ang laris, L.) the having ſeven angles. _ | Seignior, at Conflantinople, where he keeps 
things SEPTEMBER (of ſeptem, L. fo call'd as | his court, and where his concubines are lodged, 
fo] being the 7th month, beginning at March) | and where the youth are trained up for the 
1 is painted, &c, in a purple robe, with a chear- | chief poſts of the empire; alſo the palace of 
ne, let ful look, crowned with a coronet of white | a prince or lord; alſo the p'ace of refidence 
5 and purple grapes, holding in his right hand | of a foreign ambaſſador is there called a Se- 
mill: a Cornucopia of pomegranates and other ſum- | raglio, _ n 2 Op 8 
1 mer fruits, and a balance, and in his left | SEIRAPH Giml's Heb, to inflame) 
3 hand a handful of oats. „ SERAP HII a ſpirit of the firſt or 
-Mbeth, SEPTENTRIONAL'ITY (of ſeftentrio- | higheſt rank in the Hierarchy of angels, e 
did nalis, L.) nor thernlineſs. e | one of that claſs, ſuppoſed to he moſt in- 
By . SEP'I' [ZONE (of ſeptizonium, of ſeptem, | flamed with divine love, by reaſon of their 
JEnce even, and Zone, girdles) a building girt with | nearer and more immediate attendance upon 
ſeven rows of columns, BE I the throne, and to communicate ardour ta 
a SEPTUAGINT (of ſeptuaginta, L. i. e. the inferior or remoter orders of angels. _ 
nel 70) a name given to a Greek tranſlation of 3 18 | 1 2 | | 
Ir power the old Teftiment, at the command of Pto- | SE'RAP IS n ſome think, of 9 * 
)Ncelving lemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, about 300 ſeraphim, or "W a prince, Heb, and Apis) 
aſſiſtance years before Chriſt, which interpreters were | was a god of the Egyptians, marked in an 
5 tent by the high prieſt Eleazar, who choſe extraordinary manner, becauſe they did be- 
g.] te out of every tribe 6 of the moſt learned in | lieve that Oris, one of their kings, the ſon 
eat, cold, the Greet and Hebr wv tongues. | of Jupiter, had been, after his death, meta- 
0 Jerome ſays, that they tranſlated only the | morphoſed into an ox. And hence proceeded 
LE: ſenſbi. 5 books of NAeſes: and Foſephus and the Tal. the Jſraelires worſhipping the golden calves, 
mudiſis are of the ſame mind; but moſt of | The ox called Serapis was to live a certain 
d. ſeveb the ancient fathers are of opinion, that the | number of years, and then the prieſts drown: 
| 70 tranſlated the whole bible, and affirm, | him in the river Nile, and all the people of 
brutes, ot that the king ſhut up theſe interpreters, in | the land mourned and lamented for his death, 
uppoſed di different apartments, to ſee how much their | till another was found with the ſame marks 
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upon him; upon which there was an univer- Epiphanius makes mention of a fort of 


. fal rejoicing; over the country, expreſſed by 
banquetting and all manner of ſports, 
S ERAPPIS (Hieroglyt bically) in its temp'e 
in Alexandria in Egypt (being an idol made 
A of all ſorts of metals, of ſuch a prodigious 
| fize, as that it filled the temple, reaching the 
roof with its head and both the fides with its 
hands) repreſented the world; the golden 
' head of the idol fignified the heavens, the 
' ſhoulders and ſtomach the air, the belly the 
ſea, and the feet the earth, as it is repreſented 
fpeaking of itſelf. _ 
; Fl eO r, dg 057 KaYW ETD, 
Oed. xogpu©» nipann, yiene de Yahacra 
Tale de Nei moJtg £56 Ta) dl iv ailtgr KETAL 
*Onunara mTiHevyes Majprnes af Holo. 
 SEREIN!, a dampiſh and unwholefome 
vapour, that in hot countries falls after ſun- 
fet; a kind of mildew, F. OY: 
Jo SERENA'DE donner de ſenerades, F.) 


her deor or window, in the night or cariy in 
the morning, Ital. | © 


'SEREN/ITUDE (ſercaitudo, L.) ſerenity, 
clearneſs of the ſky, calmneſs of the mind. 
 - SER/GEANT ar Law a learned law. 


in the civil. The court of common pleas is 
' their peculiar, tho' they may plead in other 
courts. They are called brothers by the 
Judges, who ſhew them great reſpect. 
SER'GEANT at Arms, an officer appointed 
to attend the perſon of the king; and alſo 
to arreſt traitors and perſons of quality, and 
to attend the lord high ſteward, when he 
fits in judgment upon a traitor, Oc. 


1 | 


neſs ef mind. 


perſons of eminence and ſanctity, antiently 


rifcation, All-Saints, ard every day from 
Cbriſim as to the octave of the Fpriphany, 
_ SERMOUNTAIN, a ſort of herb. 


the humour called Serum, wateriſh. 
SEIROUSNESS 
_.SEROSITY of ſerum, L.) wheyith- 
neſs, properly of the blood, being an aqueous 
liquor mixed with the blcod and other hu- 
x.0urs, or being ſerous. | 15 
SERIPENT, a reptile, to whom the Hea- 
thens paid divine adoration. They kept ſer- 
pents in baſkets made of bulruſles and ofier 


Ceres, and Pręſerpina. ee ee 

The Egyplians kept a ſerpent in their tem- 
p'es in a cheſt, and worſhipped and kiſſed it, 
8 I „d eſrecial'y in the temple of Seratis and 
8. | | 


* 


to play or ſing to a lady or miſtiefs, under 


SERGEANT ef che Coif F yer of the high- | 
. eſt degree in the common law, as a doctor is 


| By angels numberleſs, thy daily brain. | 


5 | 
SE!RIOUSLY . (ſeri, L.) with ſeriouſ. 


* SERIOUSNESS, ſobriety, gravity, intent- 


SERMOL'QGIES (of Sermo and oyO-, 
Gr.) books or homilies of popes or other 


1 read at the Feaſts of the Confefſors, the Pu- 


SFE ROS (er e, I..) of or pertaining to | 5. To be ſufficient to. 


(ſereſitè, F. of ſeroſus, | 


twigs, which they conſecrated to Bacchus, j 


Hereticks called Ophitæ, who kept a ſerpent 
in a cheſt, worſhipped and kiſſed it, and fed 
it with bread. | | 
Aſculapius, the god of phyſick, was wor. 
ſhipped under the form of a ſerpent. | 
SERPENT, a kind of muſical inftry. 
ment, ſerving as a baſs to the cornet or ſmall 


large veſſel. 


ſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, L. 
SERPENTIGENOUS ( ſerpentigena, L,) 


| ingendered or bred of a ſerpent. - 
SERPENTI'GEROUS ( fſerpentiger, L.) 


bearing or carrying ſerpents. 
| SERPENTINE Marbe, a kind of marble, 


fo called, becauſe ſpeckled like a ſerpent's 


kin, 


SERPENTS (in Hicroghyphicks) were uſed 


to repreſent Hereticks. 


' SER'RATED-Leaf (with Botanifts) is an 
1::dented leaf, or a leaf which is ſnipped about 


the edges into ſeveral acute ſegments, reſem- 
bling the teeth of a ſaw, as Log's Mer cury. 


To SERVE (ſervir, F. ſervio, L.) 1. Ie 
attend at command. 


therefore ſerve me for nought | 
5 Veen. xxix. 16. 
A Goddeſs among Gods ador'd, and ſerv d 


2 To obey ſervilely 9 meanly. | 
When wealthy, ſhew thy wiſdom not to be 
To wealth a ſervant, but make wealth ſerve 


3. To ſupply with food ceremoniouſly. 
Others, pamper'd in their ſhameleſs pride, 
Are ſerv'd in plate, and in their charlots ride, 
JFFFCCFFCCCTTT NE VERO Dryden. 
4. To bring as a menial attendant. 
Some part he roaſts; then ſerves it up ſo dreſt, 


Mov'd with diſdain, 
I with avenging flames the palace burn d. 
. te Dirydes. 


If any ſubject, intereſt, or fancy has fe- 
commended, their reaſoning is after their 
faſhion, it ſerves their turn. Locle. 


6. To be of uſe, to aſſiſt. 


When a ſtorm of a ſad miſchance beats 
upon our ſpirits, turn it unto ſore advantage, 
by obſerving where it can ſerve another end, 
either of religion or prudence. Taylor. 

SERVE'TI1STS, the diſciples and followers 
of Michael Serwet, who, being an Antitrinita- 
rian, was burnt at Geneva 1553. 8 

SERVI'TES, an order of religious, deno- 
minated from their peculiar attachment te 


1 che ſervice of the Virgin Mary. 


SES'QUI» 


Spazum, to ſuſtain a chorus of ſingers in a 


SERPENTA/RIUS (in Aſtronomy) a con- 


Becauſe thou art my brother, ſhould thou . 


Denham, 10 


And bids me welcome to this humble feaſt: 


critic 
day \ 
life 
clima 
times 
fema 


circles, 


ä into 6; 


ſeconds 
SE 
Whoſe 
euple | 
= to 2 


aud do 


e beatz 
rantages 
er end, 
75 

ollowers 
itrinita- 


* deno- 
ment 19 


:5'QULe 


SE 


SESQU I-duplicate Ratio (in Geometry, & c.) 


3s when, of two terms, the greater contains 
the leſs twice, with half another over, as 50 
and 20. 

SESQUIAL'TERAL Ratio 
SESQU LAL!'TERAL Proportion Geo- 
metricia ns, & c.) is a Raito between two lines, 
two numbers, Sc. where one of them con- 


tains the other once, with the addition of one | 


half, as 6 and 9. 


(with | 


| of cap», Gr, to write) a nethod of paint- 


* 


SESQUIDUTONUS (in Muſick) a . | 


reſulting from the ſound ot two ftrings, whole 
vibration-, in equal times are to each other in 
the Ratio of 5 to 6. | 


.M 


SESQUITER'TIAL Proportion (in Ma- 


once, and a third part of it more, as 6, S, 
12, 16, 21, 28. 


SET O'SE (ſeraſus, L ) full of briſtles. 


SETOS/ITY (ſeyftar, L.) fulneſs of 
briſtles. | 


Acronical SE, 171 NG (with Aſtron.) is when | 


a ſtar ſets whea the ſun riſes, 


 Coſmical SETTING, is when a ſtar ſets „ 


ing fellow, who lives by taking perſons at # 


__ | diſadvanta d trick! d cheating them. 
_ Heliacal SET TING, is when a ftar is im- of pan Lo. cating them 


7 merged and hid in the ſun's rays. | 
_ SET'TLEDNESS (of pezl, Sax.) a fixed- 


with the ſun. 


neſs, of being ſettled in place, mind, &c, 


week, 7 years of ſervice, 7 times 7 the dil. 
tance of the year of Jubilee. 
critical by phyſicians, who on the ſeveath 


day were wont to give their judgment, as to 
life or death of the ſick; and alſo for the 
_ climaQterial year, 7 times 7, or 49, or 9 


times 7, 1. e. 63, It isalſo named male and 


_ then.) is when one number contains another 


* 


A 


— 


female, becauſe a compound of numbers even 


3 and 4 is a number wholy per:ect. 
SEV'EN- fold (Seo, on- peald, Sax. * times 
As much. 
SEVENTEEN! (Seopon xine, Sar.) 1 17. 
_ SEVENTY (Seoponzic, Sax.) 70. 
 SEVERE/NESS 7 (of ſeverus, L.) rough- 
SEVER'ITY 
Jo harſhneſs, gravity, ſtrictneſs, cruelty, &c. 


SEWIERS, commonly called ſhoars, are 
conduits or conveyances for the water, ſuil- 
lage or filth of a houſe, ſtreet, city, Sc. 

SEXAGESIMAL ( Aritbmetick) is that 
which proceeds by 60's, as the diviſion of 
circles, &c. into 60 degrees, the degrees each 


into 60 minutes, and every minute into 609 


ſec onds. 


SEXAGES/IMALS, 1 


vie denominators proceed in a ſexa- 
3 proportion, 1. e. the firſt minute 
= to 2 a { Thir. 1 
econd 70 a third 210 b 

and o kj | x 


* 


| 


It is called 


and odd, as 3 and 4, and comprehending the 


neſs, flernneſs, &c. al- 


| tis, 

SEVEN (reopan, Sax.) the number 7 is 
"nab and has been uſed by moſt na- 
tions as a period of time, as 7 days in the 


SEX- - Angled ( with . 
having ſix angles, as in the fi - 
gure. 

SGRA'FIT (of ſgrafficiata, 
Ital, ſcratch work, probably 


ing in black and white only, not in RE 
yet ſuch as will bear the weather. 

To SHAB off, to go away ſneakingly. | 

SHAB, a ſhabby fellow. | 

SHAB'BINESS (prob: . d. ſcabbineſs) rags 
gedneſs, meanneſs of habit. 

SHACK LED (of Scacul, Sax. a fetter) 
wearing ſhackles or fetters, &c. 

4% SHADE (of ycaveyan, Sar.) to cover 
with the ſhadow. 

SHADOW (in Opticks) a privation of light, 


by the interpoſition of an opake body. 
SHAGGEDNESS (of Sceacged, von) the 


having long, rough hair. 
SHAL'LOW NESS, want of depth of wa- 
ter, judgment. &c. 


SHAPE'LESS (of Sceaplea 7 Sax.) vb | 


out ſhape, deformed. 
SHARK (Figuratiwely) is uſed for a erp - 


SHARP (in Muck) a kind of artificial 


SHATTER-PA'TED, ſcarce cempos men- 
crazy - headed, 
acting without thought, Sc. 

SHAVE'LING, 


| note or Os ſo formed ( I) 


craft fellow,” 
To SHEAF (Sceapian, Sax.) to bind corn 


into ſheaves. 


SAEAR'ING (in the Mullen Manufac- 


ture) is the cutting with large ſheets the too 


long and ſuperfluous nap or ſhag on cloths, | 


ſtuff, Se. 


'To SHED (of Sceadan, Sole ) to ſpi! I, to 


pour out, as to ſhed Tears, the Teeth, Hair, 
Horns, 

- SHEEP! ( Hieroglyphicall ) repreſented a 
fool or filly perſon, dene 


good governor, 


SHEEP'ISHNESS (of 10950 1 Feli 


ney re, Sax.) faint ae ee  fimpicaeſs, 
Sc. 


ma : 
; ; Sceap-raloe; 5 Sax. 


SHE'EP- Hook (Seeap-hoce, Sox.) a thep- 
herd's ſtaff or crook. 

A SHEEP!S- Head ( Metaphorically) a mere 
blockhead, a ſtupid, duli fe low. 

To SHEER a ſhore 

To SHEER Fila 
draw it home. 


SHEER, clear, tranſparent, thin, ſpoken 


SHEEP- Cote, 
SHEEP- Fold, 


a place to put ſheep in. 


| of mullin; quite or altogether got off or away. 


Mitten.” 


4 —ͤ—ẽ ee fon. - . 


SHEER over, quite over. 
222 2 


3 


hate brain” d, confuſed, : 


2 one that has his head | 
ſhaved, as monks, SW. 


SHA'VER, as a cunning ſhaver, 1. e. a 


no beaſt is more 
ſimple than a ſheep; but a ram e a 


an anchor (among 
; Sailors) ighifics to 
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SH 


To SHFER, See Sear. | 8 f 
SHEER'MAN (Scean-man, Sax.) hot. 


meers cloths, woollen ſtuffs, Cc. 


SHELF (with Miners) that hard 1 


or coat of the earth, which lies under the 


mould, uſually about a foot deep. 
SHEL'TERER (prob. of Sceala, Sax. a 
ſhell) one who ſhelters ; alſo is ſheltered. 


SHEL'TERLESS, having no place of 


ſhelter. ' 
SHEL'VING (prob, of ſebeſh, Teut. 
crooked) ſlanting. 


gradually like a ſhelve or ſand in the ſea. 
SHEL'VY (of ſchelb, Teut.) full of ſhelves 
or ſand- heaps, as the ſea, 
| SHEP/'HERDESS (Sceapa, bynter, Sax.) 
a ſhe keeper of ſheep. 
_ SHER' IFFWICK (Leyn- dene pie, Sax. ) 


a ſheriff's juriſdiction, 
SHIN- Bine (Scina ban, Sax. J a bone be- 


tween the leg and foot. 

SHIELD (in Heraldry) i in coat 
armour 1s ſometimes repreſented 
as in the figure, tho? they were 
of a different ſhape and ſize ; the 


body againſt the weapons of enemies. 
SHING'LES (in Carpen:ry) are ſmall pieces 
of wood or quartered oaken boards, ſaw'd to 


a certain ſcantling ; but they are more uſual- 
ly cleft to about an inch thick at one end, 
and made like wedges, about four or five lache 

broad, and eight or nine (and in ſome places 


twelve) inches long. They are us'd to cover 


Houſes with; but more common y churches 


or fteeples, inſtead of tiles or ſlates, 
SHIININd (of Scinande, Sax.) caſting a 


 Juftre, looking bright, | 
SHUNINGNESS (Scinanveneppe, Sax. . 
| Juſtre, brightneſs, | 


SHIP'PING (of tip, Dan. Scip, Bar.) 
ſhips. - 
S HI'P- - > en (with Sailors) unſight'y, 


5 ſpoken of a ſhip that is built trait up after 


ſhe comes to her bearings, the lame that is 
termed Male reared. 

SHIP'WRIGHTS, were a in 
hs reign of king James I, 
They ate a maſter, two 
Wa: dens, and 16 aſſiſtants. 


ark on a chief, the croſs 
of St. George charg d with 
a lion of England; the 
creſt is the ſaid ark and 


olive branch i in its mouth proper. 
SPIRE, (g. d. a ſhark) a fharping fellow 


that lies upon the catch, as abs ſhark fiſh, 


SKIRK'ING, tharping, lying upon the 
catch. 

SHQAD (with Tin Miners) ſuch fragments 
of g. e, which by die, currents of Water,” 


uſe of them was to defend the | . 
Nor love thy life, or hate, but what thou liv'ſt, 


| 


_ * SHEL'VINGNESS, the finking or riſing | 


Their arms are a Neav's 


the dove volant, with an 


| 


— 


vity, deficiency in 885 | 


21 


SH 


Sc. are torn off from the load or veins of ore, 


SHOCKING (of pochen, Du.) putting 


into a tommorion of mind. 


SHOD'DEN (ef Sceod, 1 5 having ſhoes 


on. 
A SHOE- Maker (of Sedo: and macan, 
Sax. to make) a maker of ſhoes. 
SHO'LINESS (J. d. Shalloxoneſs) Fulrof 
of flats in the ſea, &c, 
SHO'LY (q . ſpallowp) full of fats. 
SHON, BD, Kine, Milton, 
SHORN (of Scea an, Sax.) ſheared or 
clipped off. 
SHORT (Sceopz, Sax.) 


commonly not long enough. 


Weak though I am of limb, and ſhort of ſight, 
Far from a Lynx, and not a giant quite, 
I'll do what Mead and Cheſelden adviſe, 

To keep thele limbs, ang. to preſerve theſe 
es. | | Pope, 
2, Not long in ſpace or extent. | | 


Though fore my ſtature, yet my name ex- 


tends 


1 ben n iekalf, and earth's remoteſt ends, 
| | Pope, | 


3. Nor long in time or duration. 


Live well, how long or n permit to heav'n. 
Milton. 


4. Not attaining an end ; not reaching the 
pen point 3 not adequate ; ; not equal. 


| -*X'0 attain wu 
The height and depth of thy ern ways, 
All human thoughts come ſhort, ſupreme of 
things. Milton. 


0 giorious trial of 8 love, | 
Engaging me to emulate |! but {port 
25 Of 55 perfection, how mall I attain, 


Ie 5 


As in many things the 38 of phy 
loſophers was ſhort of the truth, fo almoſt in 
a I things their practice tell ert of their know- 
ledge : the principles by which they walked 


were as much below thoſe by which they 


Judged, as their feet were be!ow their head. 


South's Sermons, 


SHORT-Sails 15 a Ship of War) are the 
ſame as fighting fails, and are the ng ſail, 
main-ſail, and fore top- ſail, which are al 


the ſails uſed in 4 gh, let the reſt ſhould | 


be fired or ſpotted. _ 

SEORT-Sigbtedneſs, a fault in the cen- 
formation of the eye, in which the cryſtalline, 
Se. being too convex, the 1ays reflected from 
diftant otjects are refracted too much, and 
cauſed to converge too faſt, ſo as to unite to- 


| gether, before they reach to the Retina, by 
which means the viſion is render'd both din | 


and confuſed. 
SHORT'NESS (Sconznyy pe, Sax.) bre⸗ 


Chains 


1. Not long; 


_ rainin 
SH 
apt or 
SH 
leſſlene 
SH 
ing 80 
is, W. 
mreadi 
along g 
to the 
- SH] 
ſagacit 
SH! 
SHI 
ſhrine, 
SHE 
a dead 
SHR 
the cut 
them ; j 
timber 
ule, or 
SHR 
tree, 


8 


tua snor, is two whole or half bullets | 


joined together, ei- 
ther by a bar or 
chain of iron, which 
allows them ſome 
liberty aſunder, fo 
that they cut and 


happens in their 
way, and are very ſerviceable in a ſea-battle, 
to cut the enemy's ſails. 

Round SHOT (in Gunnery) are round bul- 
lets fitted in proportion to the gun. 

Croſs-bar SHOT, are round fhot, with a 
long ſpike of iron caſt in each, as if it went 
through the middle of it. 

Cofſe SHOT), is either ſmall bullets, nails, 


bits of old iron, or the like, put into a caſe, | 


to ſhoot out of ordnance, 
' Langrel SHOT, runs with a ſhackle to be 
ſhortened when it is put into the gun, having 


half a bullet either of lead or iron, which 


ſpreads itſelf when it flies out. 

T rundle= SHOT is a bolt of iron of if or 
18 inches in length, having ſharp points at 
both ends, and a round broad bow] of lead 
caſt upon it, about a hand's breadth from each 
end, and fitted to the bore of the gun. 

SHOT of a Cable (with Sailors) is the 
faſtening of two cables together, that a ſhip 
may ride more ſafely. 

\ SHOT (of Sceozan, Sax.) hit or wounded 
with a bullet, arrow, &c, 
To SHOUL'DER (of Scu' don. 


ſhoulder, 


'der, of a triangular figure, covering the hind 


part of the ribs, called alſo Scapula, 


_ 4 SHOUT, a loud halloo or hazza. 

SHOW!ERINESS (Scupicgney ye, Sax.) | 
Pe be incſinableneſs to be ſhowery. 

SHOW/ERY (of Scunic'g, Lax.) rainy, | 


apt or inclinable to produce ſhowe1s. 


SHRANK (of Schincan, Sax.) ſhrunk up, | 
leſſened in length, breadth, c. 


SHREADINGS (in Corpentry) the ak. 
ing good of the rafter- feet in the cornice; that 


is, when rafters are cut with a knee, theſe | 
ſhreadings (otherwiſe call'd furrings) go ſtrait 


along with the rafter from the top of F the Knee 


to the cornice. 
SHREWD'NESSS, cunningneſs, ſmartneſs, 


tach, 
 SHRIL'NESS, ſharpneſs of ſound, 
SHRIN'D, infbrin'd, ſeated or placed in a 
ſhrine, Milton. 
SHROWD (Scquv, SK) a garment for 
a dead corps, 
SHROWD'ING of "Trap (in Huſbandry) 
the cutting or lopping off the top branches of 
them; which is only done to trees nat fit for 


timber; and deſigned either for ſome nies 
ule, or for fuel. 


_ deftroy whatever 


Sax.) to 
lay on the ſhoulder ; alſo to jufile with the 
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SHRUB (with Botaniſti) a in with mas 


n woody perennial ſtalks or trunks from the 
ſame, root, as a briar, &c, 


fulneſs of ſhrubs. 


SHRUB'BY (of Scnybig, Sax.) full of 
ſhrubs. * 


SHUT'TERS (of Scixxan, Sax. to lock, 

ſchutten, Du. to incloſe) for windows, Sc. 
SIBY'LS (ce NN, q. ce, of Des BHdn, 

Gr. 7. e. the council of God) of theſe, in all, 


| are reckoned nine or ten, as the S:bylla Per. 
fica ; Lybica, Delphica, Cumana, Erythrea, 
Sana, Tyburtina, Helleſpontica, Phrygia, ard 


Cumea, whoſe writings ſeem to have prophe- 
fied of Chri/# ſo plainly, that there is ground 
to ſuſpect the Greek verſes, that bear their 
name, were written after our Saviour's death. 

The Sybilla Cumana, was a virgin who 


of men. She compoſed nine books of things 
to come, and brought them to Tarquinius 


Priſcus to be fold , demanding about 300 pounds 


for them ; which he refuſing to give, the 
burnt three of them, and required the ſame 
price for the reſt; but, the king refuſing to 
give it, the went away, and Having burnt 
three more, and returning, demanded the 
ſame money for the remaining three, for 


ſayers, gave her the money. The Duumviri 


facrorum or Pontifex Maximus, kept theſe 
books in their cuſtody ; and, on all difficult 


| occaſions, theſe books were e, by order 
SHOULDER - Blade, a bone of the Woul 


of the ſenate. There ave yet remaining ſome 


fragments of this $:by/, preſerved i in ſeveral 
writers. 


form of an od woman in a roſeal garment. 

SIBY LLA Delphica, like a young woman 
in a black garment, with a horn in her 
hand. 


golden work. 


a purple garment, and having her _ co- 
vered with a veil of lawn. 


land of flowers. 


voured face, clad in a red garment, | 
SIBYLLA Perjica, clad in a golden dar- 
ment, and a white veil. 
SIB/YLS, A certain anti has endea- 


| voured 10 prove, that there never was more 


than one $S7by/ that was a propheteſs, and that 
ſhe was a Greecian, whoſe name was Hiero- 
phyle, born at Erythrea ; and that the diver- 
ſity of her names was occaſioned by her travels, 


be RUE (Sepute, gar a ſmall or low 


80 


SHRUB'BINESS (Scnybicneyre, Sar.) 


SHRUNK (of Senincan, Sax.) contracted. 


lived an innocent life in a cave, near Cuma in 
Italy, far from all acquaintance and ſociety 


which the king, by the advice of his ſooth- 


SIBYL'LA Agrippa, was painted in the 


SIBYLLA Europea, like a comely young _ 
| woman, but with a red face, clothed with 
a fine veil on her head, and a fine 2 of 


SIBYLLA Heropbill, young and fair, in : 
SIBYLLA Lybitra, like an old wal clad 
in a purple garment, and crowned with a Bar- | 


SIBYLLA Phrygia, with an old ill fa» 


or by the wr $ PREY her from one 
1 place 
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place to another; and that ſhe died at Cura 
in Italy. Velſius tells us, that the ancient 
books of the S:byls at Rome were altogether 
. - but that thoſe brought from Greece 


y Craſſus, contained ſome prophecies that | 


had been given by certain Jevos for Sibylline 
oracles : which is the reaſon of thoſe prophe · 
cies of the coming of the Meſſiah, that are 
found among them. 
SIBY LLINE { byllinus, L.) of the Sybili. 
SIC!CIFICK. ( ficcificus, L.) cauſing dry- 
neſs. | | 
SICK'LINESS (of peoclinerpe, Sax.) un 
healthfulneſs, apt neſs to be fick. _ 
SICKNESS (Seocneyye, Sax.) indiſpoſi- 
tion of body, Se. : | 
A SIC'/KLE (Sicol, Sax. fitel, Du. prob. 
of ſecare, L. to cut) a hook for reaping 


SIDE'LING, fide-ways, on one fide, 
awry. Milton. | 


SIDE'/LINGS (old Lat. Mrit.) balls be- 


tween, or on the ſides of the ridges of plow'd 
lands. . | | 3 

SI'DER. See Cyder. CET Ba 
SIDIEROMANCY (ing la, of o4- 
duęa, iron or ſteel, and Harleia, Gr. divina- 
tion) a divination performed by a red hot iron, 


upon which they laid an odd number of 
ſtraws, and obſerved what figures, bendings, 
#parkiings, Sc. they made in burning. 
SlEGE (of ge, F. a ſeat) going to ſtool, 
voiding of exc ements. | - 1 


SIGA'/LEON (among the Egyptians) an 
idol worſhipped in the temple of {js and Se- 
rapis, in the form of a young man, keeping 


nis mouth ſhut with his finger, as an emblem 
of Sience, and accordingly was accounted as 
the god of Secreſy and Silence. It is general - 
ly agreed among authors that Szga/zon was | 


the ſame as Harpocrates, and that the Zyp- 

tians uſed both theſe names to ſignify the god 

of Silence. | | | 
SIGHTS (in Mathemaricks) two thin pieces 


of braſs on the extreme of an Alidade or 
Index of a Theodolite, &c. for the juſt direc- 
tion of the Index to the line of the object. 


SIGILLA'RIA, a feftival among the Ro- 
*:ans, wherein they ſent preſents of ſeals,” and 


_ Qther ſuch things, one to the other, L. 


SIGN (in Phyfict) ſome appearance of the 


8 body diſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes, whence the 
preſence, nature and ſtate of a diſeaſe, or 
Health, or death, may be inferred, 


Initial or beginning letters, which by way of 

abbreviation are put for whole words, as 

D. D. D. for donum Deo dedit, IL. | 
SIGNA (among the Romans) enſigns o 


banners, of which there were ſeveral ſorts ; - 
on ſome of them was a hand expended, as 
a ſymbol of concord; ſome had a filver eagle; 
others the image of the emperor ;z others a 

dl agon with a ſilver head, aud the reft of the 


body taffety, | | | 


o 


not to be born, but the next degree of haptinfs 


| SIG/NALS, Ggns made by fea or land by 
the admiral, commander, Sc. as of an 
| ſquadron of ſhips, either for ſailing, fighting 
marching, c. | ih * 
SIONIFICANTNESS (of fgnificantia 
L.) ſignificancy. 1 hs 
SILENCE (in Hieroglyph.) was repreſent. 
ed by a wolf, becauſe it is faid to make men 
dumb at its firſt fight. | | 
Scaſonable SILENCE ( Hieroglyph.) was re- 
preſented by a wild goofe ; becauſe Ammiarys 
| relates, that when theſe birds fly over the 
mountains, where great numbers of eagles 
make their abode, knowing their inabillity of 


who are feigned to be great tipplers of wine, 
SILENT, were as numerous as the Fauni. 
They were thought to be mortal, becauſe 
there were ſeveral of their ſepulchres in the 
region about Pergamus; but the Fauni, the 
Satyrs, the Sileni and the Baccbi, the Tytiri 
and the Pares, being all of a like natere, 


; 


ters of the other gods; they were called by 
the name of Incubi, being accounted to be 
| amorous of women, and defirous of their 


crimes which were perpetrated by mortals, 


were attributed to demi-gods, _ | 
| SILE!NUS. FHiſtorians tell us, that Si- 


at Nyſa, who lived in the reiga of Midas, 
and that the ſhepherds having caught him, by 


of, brought him to Midas, who gave him 


long ears. It is probable, that he was one 


of the princes of Caria, who was famous 
for his wiſdom and learning. And the fable 
of Midas's lending himaeng ears, on y ſig- 
nified the great knowledge he had in all things, 
Silenus being fiezed, purchaſed his liberty wig 
this remarkable ſentence ; That it avas beſt 


das to die quickly. Virgil makes Stlenus de- 
liver a very excellent and ſerious diſcourſe 
concerning the creation of the world, When 


| he was ſcarce recovered out of his fit of 
_ SIGNA, marks or characters, ſhort-hand, |' drunkenneſs, which makes it appear, that the 


drunkenneſs Silenus is charged with, had ſome- 
thing in it myſterious; and that approacked to 
inſpiration, He is deſcribed as an old man, 
bald-headed, with a flat noſe and large fore- 
head, which denotes the phiſiognomy of one 
that is inſolent and given to wine; large ears, 


nerally thought to be drunk; he rides upon 2 
ſadd!e-backed aſs, or ſupports his reeling ſteps 
| with a ſtaff, ſometimes he bas a Cantharss — 
— " . 5 5 g's 1 


keeping filence, they take a ſtone in their 
| bills, which hinders them from making a 
noiſe, and when they are out or danger they 


SILFZ/NI (according to the Poets) were 
ſatyrs, ſo called when they were grown old, 


were reputed to be Dæmons, and the miniſ- 


| embraces ; and indeed it is not to be queſtion- 
ed but there were many ill things done under 
their names in ſuch lonely places, and thoſe 


lenus was the firſt of all the kings that reigned 


putting wine into the fountain he uſed to drink 


a ſhort fat body, with a great belly; being be- 


N 


dies except gold; having been found by 


_ patter with chymiſts is Y, Teut. and Due, 


 SILIVERING, the covering any work 


"v7 

dert cane-in his hand, with the handle of it 

much worn by the frequent uſe he makes of it. 
SI'LENTNESS '/ientium, L.) ſilence, ſtil- 


neſs, 05 | 
"S$ILK-GLASS (of Yirginia) a curious plant 
that has very thin and fibrous leaves, of which 
a ſort of fine ſtuff is made, with a gloſs Ike 
ſilk, and cordage much better than that of 
hemp or flax, both for ſtrength and continu- 
ances ” 


* 


SILK THROWERS, 
were incorporated Anno 
1629, and are a maſter, 
two wardens, 19 aſſiſtants, 
no livery, The aſſiſtants 
fine is 8 J. and ſtewards 20. 
Their arms ate Argent, 3 
bundles of filk Sable, on 
a chief a filk thrower's | 


— 


mill. by | 

SIL'LINESS (prob. of Sillic, Sax, won- 
derfully) ſimpleneſs, fooliſhneſs, | 
SILVER (Silpep, Sax.) a metal, next 
in value to gold, in weight it comes next to 
that of lead, being to» that of gold as 10 to 
19, and to that of water, as 10 to 1; as to 
its fixedneſs in the fire, it goes beyond all bo- 


Dr. a 7 to loſe but one twelfth of its 
weight, having been kept in fuſion in the 


Focus of a furnace for two months ; it is alſo | 


the moſt ductile and malleable of all bodies 
after gold; again, as to its fuſibility, it eaſily 
diſſolves by fire, much more eafily than cop- 
per or iron; but more difficultly than gold 
or lead, and runs before it ignites. Its cha- 


SILVER, adj. (Solpe nene, Sax.) of or 
pertaining to ſilver. ot: 8 
SlLVER Weed, the herb V bite Tanſey. 

_ SIL'VERED (of Sylpene, Sax.) done over 
with filver. | | 

with leaf filver, & _ 
SMA (in Arg 
SIMATTIUM 


.) a Cymatium, 


>SIMAISE! “ Cymati:m. 
a SIMILAR Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe of ſome ſim- 
ple ſolid part of the body; as of a fibre, in 


regard to its tenſion or flaccidity, a membrane, 
$68 | Fu iz | 


* 
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'who pretended to be the great virrne ind powÞs, fon 


of God ſent from Heaven to earth: among 
the Samaritans he pretended to be God the 
Father, and among the Jeros he made him- 
ſelf paſs for the Son. He patched. up a kind 
of medley ſyſtem out of the philoſophy of 
Plato, the religious fables of the Heathens 
and Chriſtianity; from Plato he borrowed 


many things as to the worſhip of angels, which 


he perverted to magical uſes, pretending there 
was no falvation to be had but by the invoca- 


tion of angels, wha were the mediatois be- 


tween Gcd ard man. | | 

SIM'PLE (in Muſic) is chiefly uſed in op- 
poſition to double; ſometimes to a compound 
of ſeveral parts or figores of different values. 


SIMPLE Leaf (with Botanifis) is that 


which is divided to the middle in ſeveral 


parts, each reſembling a leaf itſelf, as in a 


Dack,” ©) 
SIMPLE Nouns (with Gram.) are the ſame 
as primitive nouns, | 
SIMPLE Meund (with Surgeons). is that 
which only opens the fleſh, and has no other 
circumſtances attending it. | 


SIM/PLEFY ING (in Ecclofuuftical Afairs) 


is the taking away the cure of fouls trom a, 


benefice, and diſpenſing the beneficiary from 
his reſidence. \ St 4 | 
SIMPLE tenaille? (in Fortif.) a work. 
SIN/GLE tenaille 
conſiſts of two faces, which make one re- en · 
tering angle. he „ | 
SIMPLES (in B:tan.) all herbs or plants, 
as having its particular virtue, whereby it 
becomes a ſimple remedy, EW 
SIMPLICITY (in God) is an incommu- 


nicable attribute, and is a freedom from all 
kind of compoſition or mixture, either of 
principles or parts. 


SIMPLICITY (in Metaphyſicts) is an in- 


diviſible unity, and is either abſolute or li- 


mited. | 


SIMPLICITY abſo/uec, is when a thing 


is indiviſible independently, which is the pro- 


(in Arcbitecture.) See peity of God himſelf. 


SIMPLICITY limited, is when any thing 
is really indiviſible, but yet that depends upan 
ſome external if | 1 

SIMPLUDARIA (of /implex and ludut, 


L.) a kind of funeral honour paid to the de- 


SIM IL AR rigbt-lin'd Figures (in Ceom.) | ceaſed, by dancing and leaping, _ 


are ſuch figures as have equal angles, and the 
fides about thoſe angles proportional. 
SIMILAR Sections (in Conicks) are ſuch, 
whoſe diameters make equal angles with 
their ordinates, | | | 
SIM'ILARNRSS (of pmilaris, L. ſimilaire, 
F.) likeneſs, the being of the ſame nature. 
A SIMILE, a fimilitude, a compariſon 
of two things, which, tho? different in other 
Og yet agree in ſome one ; alſo a para- 
- 


SIMO'NIANS, ſo called of Sies Magus, 


| 


SIN-born, born of, ſprung from, or owing, 
its being or original to fin. Milton. 


SIN-EATERS. It has been a cuſtom in 
Herefordſhire, to hire poor people at funerals 
to take upon them the ſins of the deceaſed, 
and theſe they called Sin-Eaters. And in 
ſome parts of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire they 
have a cuſtom to ſet on a table-board a high 
heap of Soul Cakes, of which every viſitant 
takes one, | . 

SINCERE (Sincerus, L. Sincere, F.) 1. 
Unhurt; vninjured, 3 
He 
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Or *twas imperfect, till I ſaw your eyes, 


_ SINEW (Synpe, Sax.) a nerve. 


* r 
{Wag PL 


+ * wr TY . 8 ; 


8 " Hetry'd 2 tough well choſen ſpear; | | 


Th' inviolable body ſtood ſincere, 
: | a * ; Dryden, 


. "7, { 
2. Pure, unmingled. 


Pardon my tears, *tis joy which bids them 


flow: | | 
A joy which never was ſincere till now; 


That which my conqueſt gave, I could not 


prize, | 


Dryden. 
The pleaſures of ſenſe beaſts taſte ſincere 


and pure always, without mixture or allay, 


without being diſtracted in the purſuit, or 
diſquieted in the uſe of them, 


Animal ſubſtances differ from vegetable, in 
that being reduced to aſhes, they are perfectly 


inſipid, and in that there is no ſincere acid in 
any animal juice. 3 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Honeſt, undiſſembling, uncorrupt. | 
Nor troubled at theſe tidings from the earth, 
Which your ſincereſt care cou'd not prevent; 
Foretold fo lately what would come to paſs, 

When firft this tempter croſs'd the gulf from 
e N 


SINCERELY, honeſtly, without hypo- 
- Erily, puri of bear. 
SINCERENESS { finceritas, L. fincerite, 


F.) vprightneſs, plain-hcartedneſs. | 
SINCER'ITY {in £Ethicks) is defined to be 
that virtue, act, or power of the mind, by 


which the will is determined to follow and 

perform that which the intellect determines 
to he heſt, and to do it, becauſe it is ſo. 

SIN!EWINESS {of Sinehz, of Sinu, Sax.) 

| | _ | ants paſſed that way, the Sirens did what 

| they could to charm them; but Orpheus 


nervouſneſs, 


_ * SIN!EWY (Sinpealz, Sax.) nervous. 
SINI GLE Excentricity (with Aſtron.) is 
the diſtance between the center of the ellipſis 


and the focus, or between the ſun and the 
center of the excentrick. | 12 


SINGLE Ten, a filly perſon. | 
SIN'GULARNESS { /ingularitas, L. An- 
gulayite, F.) the being fingular ; uncommon - 


- neſs 3 alſo exceilency ; alſo a particular way 


of behaviour, Cc. affectedneſs. 
| SIN/ISTER-Baſe (in He- 


Ty raldry) is the left angle of the. 


bafe repreſented by the lette 
I in the eſcutcheon. | 


SINISTER Chref (in He- 
raldry) the left angle of the 


ter C in the eicutcheon, 


 SIN'ISTERNESS ( fniferitas, L.) un- 
fairneſs, ſell· intereſtedneſs, aukwardneſs, 


* 


Atterbury, © 


chief, repreſented by the let- 


| SINISTER Side of an Eſcutcheon, thy 


left fide, 5 

SINIS TRI, a ſe of ancient Heretick: 
ſo called, becauſe they held (fam) their 
left hand in abhorrence, and made it a point 
of religion not to receive any thing with it, 
SINKING (of Sincan, Sax.) fwling or 
ſettling to the bottom or under water, fall. 
ing or fainting. 3 

A SIN/UATED Leaf (with Botan.) jg 
that which is cut about the edges into ſeveral 
long ſegments, as in oak leaves. 

SIN'UQUSNESS (of nuaſitas, L. ſinu- 
ofite, F.) fulneſs of turnings and windings, 
or a ſeries of bends and turns in arches. 

To SI'RENIZE (of firen, L.) to allure 
perſons to their deſtruction. Sls 
_ SIRENS (either of oeigay or ow2ey, to 
draw or allure, of gien, to deceive, &c, 
ſea monſters, famous in the writings of the 


poets, ſaid to be the daughters of the river 


Acbelbus, and of one of the nine muſes ; 
ſome ſay Melpomene; others Calliope, or 
Terpfichore, or Sterope: in ſhort they are not 
agreed in their mothers names or their own; 
They were in number three, ſome call them 
Aglacpe, Piſinoe, Thelxiopia 5 and others 
Thelxispe Molpe, Aglaophonos 5 others again 
Leucofie, Ligea, Parthenope, Sk 
Their dwelling was upon the coaſt of 
the Sicilian ſea, where they are fabled to 
have ſung ſo harmonioufly, that the mariners 
who paſs'd that way were in danger of being 
ſhipwreck'd, by approaching too near the 
ſhore, in ſtopping to hear them. 

They are repreſented on the upper part! 
as fine women, but having wings and feet 
like birds. | oo 
The poets. tells us, that when the Argo- 


taking his harp, made their ſongs an d other 
attempts uſeleſs: whereupon the Sirens in 
deſpair at being overcome, threw themſelves 


into the ſea, and became rocks, 3 
Others ſay, they were precipitated into the 


/ 


I ſea, and became ſea monſters, having half 


the body of a woman, and the other half of a 
fiſh ; and that this happened to them after 
Uylles had diſappointed their expectation, by 
ſtopping his companions ears with wax, and 
making himſelf to be laſh'd faſt with ropes to 
| Ms mailto him nm 
It is related that in 1672, they caught 1 
Siren at Malta : Cornelius a Lapide ſpeaks of 
| a Siren taken in Friez/and, which, they lay, 
liv*d long enough to learn to ſpin. 
Between the iſland Ceylon and the point 
of Indus, -it is related that there were taken 
nine Sirens and ſeven Tritons; and that upon 
the coaſt of Martinice, near a promontcry 
called the Diamond, was ſeen a ſea monſter, 
who upwards from his middle had the ſhape 
of a man, and the reſt was like a fiſh. 


In the Phullippine iſlands, it is ſaid, that they 
* 


catch 


EF 


catch a ſort of fiſh like Sirens, and alſo that 
many of them are ſeen in the province of 
Angola, They are found to be male and fe- 
male, being eight feet long, and four in 
breadth: their arms are very ſhort, but their 
fingers are long, their head and eyes are oval, 
their forehead high, noſe flat, with a large 
mouth; but they have hardly any chin or 
ears. 8 | | 
When they are killing they cry out as 
2 man would do, that expected to be mur- 
deted. | 
__ $IR!IUS (tei, Gr.) the dog-ſtar, a 
bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the mouth 
of the conſtellation, called Canis major, 
SIS TER- Hood (Sp uyxen, Sax, or ſuſter 
and boad, Dan. a termination added to rela- 
tion) the ſociety of ſiſters, 
- SITUA'TION (with Logicians) is the 
ninth of the categories, as fitting, landing, 
before, behind, to the right, to the left. 


Their armorial enſigus are Ermine 0. chief 
Gules, three crowns Or, with caps of the firſt. 
The creſt, à leopard Proper, gorg'd with a 


chaplet of bays Or. The ſupporters, a lucern 


and a wolf, both Proper. The motto, To 
Ged only be all Glory, Their hall is on Doro 
gate- Hill, a | . | 

SKINK -Pertage, a ſort of Scorch pottage, 
made of the finews of a leg of beef. 

A SK IR'MISH (eſcaramuza, Span.) a 
combat in preſence of two armies, between 
two parties, who advance from the bodies for 
that purpoſe, and introduce and invite to a 
| general. regular fight, | 2 | 

SKIRT'ING Boards (in Carpentry) are the 
narrow boards fitted round the under fide of 
wainſcot againſt the floor. Eg | 

SKIT'TISHNESS (prob. of Szyzzan, 
Sax. to ſhoot) wantonneſs, friſkineſs. | 

SKULL (prob. of ſcbell, Teut. a ſhell, or 
| ſchedel, Teut, the head) is the uppermoſt bone 


SI'XAIN (in Milit. Affairs) an ancient 
order of battle for ſix battalions, which, ſup- 
poſing them to be all in a line, is formed 
thus. The ſecond and fifth battalions ad- 
vance and make the Yan, The firſt and 
ſixth fall into the rear, leaving the third and 


of the head, faſhioned in the form of a globe, 
and diftinguiſh'd with its orders of ſmall holes 
and ſeams, and outwardly covered with ſkin 
and thin fleſh, leſt it ſhould be over- burthened 
with too much weight. Theſe are full of 


pores, for the more convenient evaporation of 
the groſs humours of the brain, and certain 


excrements of it, whereof hairs are produced. 
another on its left. Any number of batta- | The ſkull js inwardly hollow, that the brain, 


lions, produced of the number ſix, may be | which is the ſeat of all the ſenſes, may be 
drawn up by this order; ſo twelve battalions | the more commodiouſly placed in it. It is 
may be put into two Sixains, and eighteen diftributed into three parts , the fore-part (cal- 


into three Srxains: | led Sincipus) and conjoineth into the forehead ; 
SIX. FOLD (Six-pealve, Sax.) fix times 


forth to form the main body. Each battalion 
ought to have a ſquadron on its right, and 


2 the hinder part (call'd Occiput); and the mid- 
parts as much. | . dle or crown (call'd Vertex) ſeated between 
feet SIZE, a glewiſh matter, which painters | the fore and hinder- parts. In theſe three 
. 8 in diſtempers mix with their colours; alſo a | partitions are placed three ſenſible faculties; 
king of paſte uſed by ſhoemakers; allo a | in the fore - part is the ſenſus communis, or fan- 
wh at ſort of jelly uſed by plaiſterers, Sc. CY, i. e. the judgment of the ſenſes, or uni- 
8 SlZEABLENESS (of aſſieuæ, Fr. &c.) | verſal notion of things; in the middle, tha 
gs the being of a fit ſize. TITxs imagination; in the hinder-part of the head, 
= " SI'ZING (at the Tin-Works) a curious | the memory. "ol 1 
le "_ method of drefling the tin ore, after it comes] SLAP/BINESS (of flabben, Du. ) Noppi- Fa 
PRs from the launder of the ſtamping mill; which | neſs, fulneſs of plaſnes. | 
* i is by lifting it through an hair ſieve, and | SLACK'NESS (/axitas, L.) looſeneſs, 
« 74 caſting back that which remains in the ſieve To SLAKE, to mix lime with water. 
4 into the tails, to be trampled over again. | SLAN/DEROUSNESS, repreachfulneſs, 
1 v To SK EW, to go fideling along, to SLATCH of Fair Weather (Sea Phraſe) 
A 1 waddle. JVC is when there comes an interval of fair wea- 
Cy = SKIL'FUL (according to Minſhew , of ſcio- | ther, after long foul weather. | | 
pes lus, L. and pull, Sax, ) knowing, experienc- SLAT'TERNLY (of fluorken, Du.) neg- 
ber JJ PT on N ligent and careleſs, as to neatneſs in dreſs and 
1.4 of SKIN'NERS, were incorporated Ann? | houſewifery, 5 5 
be c | — 1325; they conſiſt of a | SLAVERY (eſclavage, F.) perpetual ſer- 
" 5 1889 maſter, 4 wardens, 68 | vitude, drudgery. | | SEES 
bott — aſſiſtants, and 170 on the | SLAVISHNESS (eſclavage, F.) hard ſer- 
e * 7 . A livery; the fine for which vice, drudgery. | | | 
7 pon 7. * ere is 161. 16s, 8d. This | To SLAUGH'TER (of Slægan, Sax. 
nontory 0 | is the ſixth company of | ſchlagen, Teut.) to kill or ſlay, to butcher. 
vonſter, | the twelve, of which there | SLEA'ZINESS (of Cl/zh) lightneſs of 
ne ſhape have been 29 lord mayors, | workmanſhip. | | 
This company has been honoured by having | About SLEDGE (with Smiths) one that is * i 
hatthey of their fraternity ſix kings, five queens, one | uſed for battering or drawing out the largeſt 4 7h; 
carch Jace, mine dukes, two carls, and à baron. | wore and is held by the handle with both 


4A bands 3 


hands; which they 2 round over their | 4. Dull, heavy in wit. 

head, to ſtrike as hard a blow as they can. The politick and wk 
Up-hand - SLEDGE (with Smiths) is uſed Ave ly ſlow things with circumſpective eyer. 

by under work men; it is uſed with both the Pope. 

hands before, and is ſeldom raiſed higher than | 

the head, and is for work that is not of the * in compblition is an adverb, 


largeſt fize. | 
SLEEK (SS, dar. ) ſmooth, even, Thy flow- pac'd ſoul, which late did cleave 

; ' SLICK & glib, made ſo by often tubing | T” a body, and went but by the body's leave, 
"| with the ſlick ſtone. . '] Twenty perchance, or thirty mile a day, 
i 1 SLEE'KNESS (Su Sner re, Sax.) ſmooth- | Diſpatches 1 in a minute all the way, _ 
" neſs. Twixt heav*n and earth, Donne, 
SLEEP (S'zp, Sax.) is that ftate.wherein | 
the body appearing perfectly at reſt, external 
objects move the objects cf ſenſe as uſually, 
without exciting the uſual ſenſations. Sleep | 
is aid to conſiſt in a ſcarcity of ſpirits 3 ; which 
occaſions that the orifices or pores of the nerves 
of the brain, whereby the ſpirits us'd to flow 


Into the nerves, being no longer kept open by 


SLOW of Courſe (with fron.) is when a 
planet moves leſs in 24. hours than his mean 
motion. 

SLOW'NESS of motion. Our learned 
countryman Mr. F. Dee relates, that he be- 
ing in his travels, in company with the noted 
Cardan, ſaw an inſtrument (which was firſt 
ſold for 20 talents of gold) wherein there was 


. 


9 _ frequency of the ſpirits, ſhut up of them- one wheel, which conſtantly moved round Sable 
_ ELVES, | | amongſt the reſt, yet did not finiſh - Leute 
| 4 SLEEP'ER (in Carfentry) is the 188575 ere 1 A 228 8 aas to) 
i 1 | rafter that lies in a gutter. SLUC'D, iſſuing or po h kams, 
Win SLEET'Y, betwixt rainy and ſnow ſluc " b XR my 5 from s and. Bl 
Al * J. uce. Milton. 
1 | | SLEIGHT (prob. of F Teut. cun- | SLUM/BROUS, ſlumbring of or per — 
0 ning) dexterity. t : l 
(| | taining to ſlumber. Milton, 
Fl SLUDING (in Mechan.) a motion when | SLUNK (of Slincan, Sax.) ftolen or ineak- * 
ON the ſame point of a body, moving along a away; alſo caſt, as 1 oy 
11 4 ſurface, deſcribes a line on that ſurface. | SLUT/TISH (prob. of lutoſus L. ) naſt SN 4 
1 nerdy NESS {of Slimingne, pe, Sax.) not cleanly in cookery or houſewifery. . MY 
i „ 3 clamminefs | SMATCH (of Smac, Sax.) a ſmall taſte SN 
| SLIP'PER (in PEO], the fanie as | of a thing, : NA 
| 2 | SMEL/LING (incertæ Erymologie, but the Wh, 
Fa IP!PING (with Gardeners 5) is the pulling moſt prob. that etymologiſts have given us is Z F ) 
| = 3 e a branch, or a branch from | by Minſhew, who derives it of Jchamacken, follow; 
SLOP EI E88 8 051 p Teut. to taſte ; but it may as well be derived by the 
f 2 flantingreſs, a going | of Smæc, Sax. a taſte or reliſh) 3 | mutati 
SLO/PINGNESS S diagonally. | tne by as adit. Wg 
SLO TH (Hieroglyph.) was repreſented by a SMELLING (with Philoſophers) is an ex- 5 
tortoiſe, becauſe it is of a nature very lazy, | ternal ſenſe, by which an animal, by the aſ- Ms 
m_ 7 1 - its un ile 6 1M; ſiſtance of his noſtrils, (which are furniſhed dne 6 
(prob. of Sl., Sax.) unwilling- | with very ſubtle fibres) receives all manner SNA 
neſs, idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs. of ſmells, and thoſe that have the moſt or A 
# : 4 (S'2P, Sleap, 5 Alen vu, Flick) | tender fibres enjoy this ſenſe in the moſt ex- ng 
2 wift; not quick of motion, not quiſite manner. This ſenſe in man is ſpoiled grateful 
peedy, not having velocity, wanting celerity, | by the yapours of different and dainty viands SNE 
Me thou think'f not ſlew, or meats, which is alledg'd as the reaſon Dan,) a 
/ Who fince the morning hour ſet out t from | why men have not this ſenſe to that perfec- Digearg] 
| heav'n, tion that moſt other animals have, who, by NE! 
0 Where God reſides, and on mid- ay. arriv*d. feeding on a more ſimple diet, enjoy this vulſive | 
In Eden, diſtance inexpreſſible, Milton. ſenſe in greater perfection, and can by their uſed jn 
| Where the motion is ſo ſloxo as not to ſup- ſmelling find out their food, tho at a great the inf, 
ply a conſtant train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, | diſtance. tle 15 
the ſenſe of motion is Joſt. | Lecke, | SMELLING, the aft whereby 1 we become lence, 
+. Lye nt happeoig in oor time, = | Gals fads born kek. WY 
A riking o ef 
Theſe change in the heav'ns, thedgh flow, ; e. organ, with briſkneſs enough to have to FW. 
P their impulſe propagated to the Ns do ex- ſuch as 
Like change on ſea and land, ſidereal blaſt. — cite a ſenſation 1 in the ſoul. by Care, 
: „ Milton. SMICK'ET (of pmoc, Sax.) a woman's Leh, m 
3. Dull, inactive, tardy, luggiſh. | inner garment of linen, the o, chang' d into an Per in t 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not ſlozo, i, and the term et the better t. to fit the mouth Proved 
To * their ſhore from an expeed foe, of a Pr — | my 0 lacezed, 
a | 944-1 _— SMILE 


But th 


A SMILE ( ſmile, Dan.) a pleaſant look, a 
t laugh. N 
MIND HE AN (of opuivSev;, Gr. rat) an 
epithet given to Apollo, from killing rats, 
JJ | 
SMIRIS 7 (of ojpan, Gr. to cleanſe) the 
zr IRIS © Emery and Emeril-ſtone, a 


and by jewellers, to poliſh jewels, &c. 


a charter granted Anno 
1577, from 
beth, confirm'd by K. 
James I. and K. Charles l. 
but there are ſome re- 


cords found relating to 
0 this company, ſo ancient 
0 as Edward III's time. 
t 52 Their armorial enſigns are, 
n Sable a chevron between three hammers Ar- 
d gent, handled aad crowned Or, on a helmet 
and torſe, a phenix firing herſelf by the ſun- 
| beams, all proper. The motto, By Hammer 
z and Hand all Arts doth land. Their hall is 
. ſituate on the weſt. ſide of Lambetb- hill. 
t- A SMOTHER (of Smonian, Sax.) a 
4 * or ſmoak cauſed by burning ſtraw, 
k- Go 5 K | | | : 
SNAG, an unequal tooth ſtanding out from 
iy, P Mo 
| | SNAIL-CLOVER, a fort of herb. 
aſte SNAKE-EATER, an American bird. . 
8 A SNAKE (Snaca, of Snican, Sax, to 
the creep) a kind of ſerpent, Du. Fi 
us is A SNAKE (Hieroglypbically) was (in the 
len, following form, vir. in an orb biting his tail) 
rived | by the ancients put to ſignify the continual 
ving - mutation of creatures, and the change of one 
being into another; becauſe the world, as it 
n ex- were, feeds upon itſelf, and receives from it- 
e aſ- elf a continual ſupply of thoſe things that 
1iſhed F: ( 
anner SNA! K (of Snaca, Sax. a ſnake) having, 
moſt or like ſnakes. | Fu | | 
ſt ex- SNAKE-ROOT, a Virginian root, of a 
ſpoiled pateful and wholeſome bitter taſte, _ 
viands SNEAK'ING (of Snican, Sax. ſniger, 
reaſon Dan,) creeping up and down baſhfully ; alto 
der fec- niggardly. 2 ; | N I 
ho, by NEEZ MNG (of Snicpan, Sax.) a con- 
y this vulſive motion of the muſcles of the breaſt 
y their uſzd ia expiration 3 wherein after ſuſpending 
great the inſpiration begun, the air is repelled from 
ine mouth and noſe, with a momentary vio- 
become lence, | | 
of cer- SNEEZING, the cuſtom of ſaluting or 
on the bleling perſons when they ſneeze, is ſuppoſed 
to have to derive its original trom a diſeaſe whereof 
, do ex- luch as ſneezed dy'd ; and this is confirmed 
| | by Carelias Sigonnius, who in his hiſtory of 
oman 3 Lach, makes mention of a peſtilential diſtem- 
into an ker in the time of Gregory the gieat, that 
> mouth proved pernicious and deadly to thoſe that 
lneezed, © 5 . 
SMILE But there is ſtill an older date of this prac- 


kind of hard tone uſed by glaziers, to cut glaſs, 
Black SMITHS had. 


E.1%a- 


— 


* A 
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lived 300 years before Gregory's time, alſo by 
Petronius, Arbiter,. and others, | 


Codignus and Pinto, in their travels inform 


| us, that this cuſtom is uſed in the remoteſt 


parts of Africa, and the eaſt. | 
The ground of this ſo ancient cuſtom was 
probably the notion of the ancients, that 


therefore uſed to congratulate the one, and 
deprecate the other by this ſalutation ; for we 
find in the writings of Plutarch, Ariſlotle, and 
Others, that ſneezing at certain times was held 
lucky, at others unlucky. And Avftin in- 
forms us, that the ancients were wont to go 


putting on their ſhoes. | | 
SNIP'PY, parcimonious, niggardly, 
SNOW (Snap, Sax.) is a moiſt vapour, 
elevated near the middle region of the air, 
whence it is thickened into a cloud, and re- 
duced into the form of carded wool, then 
falling down by little parcels. The white 
colour of ſnow proceeds from the conjunction 


genders whiteneſs, If ſnow falls in the ſum- 
mer time, it is cauſed by the high mountains, 
which cooling the lower region, give bodies 


a fegular figure, for the moſt part being as 


| ſo many little rowels or ſtars of fix points, be- 


ing perfect and tranſparent ice, as may be ſeen 


upon a veſſel of water, upon which fix points 
are ſet other collateral points; and theſe al- 
ways at the ſame angles, as are the main 
points themſelves. From whence the true 
notion and external nature of ſnow ſeems to 
appear, wiz, that not only ſome few parts of 
ſnow, but originally the whole body of it, or 
| of a ſnowy cloud, is an infinite maſs of jcj- 


cles, regularly fixed, and not one particle of 


it originally being irregular.” It being a cloud 
of vapours gathered into drops, which drops 


forthwith deſcend ; upon which deſcent, meet- 
ing with a ſoft freezing wind, or at leaſt paſ- 
ſing thro? a colder region of the air, each drop 
is immediately frozen into an icicle, ſhooting 


each hand from its center. 
form, it happens thus; that ſtill continuing 


ling and intermixing gales of warmer air, or, 
in their continual motion, and waftage to and 
fro, touching upon each other, ſome are a 
little thawed, blunted, froſted, clumpered, 
and others broken. And theſe, though they 
ſeem to be ſoft, are realiy hard, becauſe true 


ice, the inſeparable property of which is to be 


hard, and ſee m only to be ſoft, becauſe, upon 


| 


4 A 2 or 


| tiſe, it being mentioned by Apuleiut, who 


ſneezing was either a good ſign or a bad, and 


to bed again, if they ſneezed while they were 


of humidity with cold, which naturally en- 


unto vapours, and cauſe them to deſcend as 
| low as the earth. | | 7 Bo 

SNOW (according to the learned Dr. Grew) 
as to the form of it, has many parts of it or 


itſelf forth into ſeveral points or Striæ on 
And as to any of 
them that are not regular, or in a ftar-like 


their deſcent, and meeting with ſome ſprink- 


the firſt touch o the finger, upon any of the 
ſharp edges or points, they inſtantly thaw, 
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deing mixed together appear white, as the 
parts of froth, glaſs, ice, and other tranſ- 


longing to ſnow. 


: | ſponge, Se. | = 
. SOARING (of s*efſorer, F.) flying high, 
aiming at high things, aſpiring. : | 


lament} to catch up the breath ſhort in weep- 
ing or lamenting. | 


neſs for conve: ſation, | | 
 SOCFETY (in Commerce) a contract or a- | | 
greement between two or more perſons, 
whereby they bind themſelves together for a 
certain time, and agree to ſhare equally in the 
profits and loſſes which ſhall accrue in the 


- tracted, 


reaching above the ancle, wore by the actors 


3 0 
or elſe they would pierce the fingers like ſo 
many lancets. And tho' ſnow be, true ice, 
and ſo a hard and denſe body, and yet is very 
light, is becauſe of the extreme thinneſs of 
each icicle in compariſon of its breadth, For 
fo, tho' gold is the moſt ponderous- of all 
bodies, yet, when it is beaten into leaves, it 
rides upon the leaſt breadth of air, and ſo 
will all other bodies where there is but little 
matter and large dimenſions. And as to the 
whiteneſs of ſnow, it is becauſe it conſiſts of | 
parts, all of them fingly tranſparent ; but 


parent bodies, | 15 
SNOW'Y (of Snapan, Sax.) of or be- 


SNUF FISH 7 apt to take exceptions at; 
SNUF'FY F alſo dawbed with ſnuff. 
 SNUF/FLING (of Sny flung, Sax. (not) 
ſpeaking through the noſe. 

SNUG, cloſe, hidden, concealed, 
To SOAK (Socian, Sax.) to ſteep or 
lie in any liquid; to imbibe, to drink up as a 


_ SOB/BING (prob. of Seo ian, Sax. to 


SO/CEABLENESS 7 (Hcialtas, L.) a 
_ SO'CIALNESS focial temper, fit- 


affair, for which the copartnerſhip is con- 


SOCIN/IAN, of or pertaining to So- 


cinianiſm. 


SOCINIANS (fo called of Fauſtus Sek | 


nus) a ſet in the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, who aſſerted that the Ariars bad given 
too much to Cbriſt, in that he was no more 
than mere man, and had no exiſtence before 


Mary; they openly denied the pre- exiſtence 


of the Word, and that the Holy Ghoſt was a 


diſtinct perſon; and maintained that the Fa- 


ther alone was truly and properly God, ex- 


cluſive of the Son and Holy Ghoſt; alledging 
that the name of God given to Jeſus Cbriſt 


in the ſcriptures, Ggnified no more than that 
God the Father had given him a ſovereign 
power over all creatures, and in conſequence 
of that priviledge men and angels ought to 
adore him. 5 

_ SOCK ( eccus, L.) a kind of high ſhoe, 


in the ancient Drama, in repreſenting of 
comic perſons, 
SO/CLE 2 (with Arch:te7s) a flat, ſquare 
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pedeſlals of ſtatues, vaſes, &c, it ſerves ay a 
foot Or ſtand. 


and opinions, with regard to morality and re- 
ligion, maintained and taught by Socrates. 
SODOMIT!ICALNESS (of ſodomiticus, 
L.) guiltineſs of ſodomy, | 
-SOFV'T. 2 (in Archite&.) a ſort of ceil- 
SOFVTO- F ing. In ordinary buildings 
it is taken for the boards over the tops of 
windows, oppoſite to the window-boards at 
bottom. In great buildings it ſignifies the 
ceiling or wainſcot of any apartment, formed 


of croſs beams, or flying corniches, the ſquare 


compartments or pannels whereof are in- 
riched with ſculpture, painting, or gilding ; 
alſo the eaves of the Corona of the capital of a 
column. | 


of the colours with a pencil or bruſh, 
— SOFT Bodies (with Pbiloſ.) ſuch bodies, 


| which. being preſſed, yield to the preſſure or 


ſtroke, loſe their former figure, and cannot 
recover it again; and in this differ from elaſ- 


power do recover their former figure. 


ing to one at a diſtance, as much as to ſay, 
ſtop, or ſtay, or come hither, 
A SO'JOURN, a ſojourning, a tarrying or 
abiding for a time. Milton. | 


| SO'KED (of Socian, Sax.) thorough wet, 


drenched, &c, in ſome liquor 


painted with long, curled yellow hair, crown- 


throne of emeralds, holding in his hand a 
ſilver bow, | 

SOL (in Hermetick Pbiloſepby) ſulphur. 

SOL (in Blazonry) by thoſe that blazon by 
planets, inſtead of metal and colours, is the 
ſame as Or, the ſun being the moſt glorious of 
all the planets, as gold is of metals. 
SOL, cr Sou, a French coin, of copper, 


of a Livre, a Toth part leſs in value than the 
Engliſh penny. en, | | 
The SOLAR Syftem (with Afronom.) is 
the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral celeſtial 
bodies Which revolve round the ſun as to the 
center of their motion, wiz. the planets and 
the comets. 8 | 
SOLVCITANTS (in the church of Ron!) 
are ſuch confeſſors as ſolicit their penitents to 
any undecent or ſcandalous practice; againſt 
whom divers bulls have been publiſhed by 
ſundry popes, and eſpecially by Gregory XV. 
which extends itſelf ro any churches of that 
communion, and appoints, that thoſe who are 
convicted of any crime of this kind, ſnould 
not only undergo the uſual penance, but be 
ſent to the gallies for five or ſeven years; and 
if the offence was very notorious, the in- 


ZQ'CLEY member, under the bates cf 


0 


quiſition might deliver him over to the * 


SOCRATICK Philoſophy, thoſe doctrines 


SOFT ENING (with Painters) the mixing 


tick bodies, which by their own natural 


SOHO (Leus, L.) an interjection of call- Wi 
alſo F 


SOL (the Sun or Apollo) was by the ancients | 


ed with Jawrel, clad in a purple robe, on 2 


equal to twelve Demers, and the 20th pait 


other 
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{ar magiſtrate. They are to be ſuſpended 
for ever from hearing confeſſions, and to be 
depri ved of their benefices, dignities, &c. 

SOL'-FAING (in Singing) the naming and 

onouncing the ſeveral notes of a ſong, by 
the ſyllables ſo/, fa, la, &c. 

SOL'ID (in Phy/ichs) is a body whoſe mi- 
nute parts are connected together, ſo as not to 
give way or ſlip from each other upon the 
ſmalleſt impreſſion. 

SOL/iDNESS ? ( fo/iditas, L. ſolidite, F.) 

SOLID ITV C maſiiveneſs, ſoundneſs, 
firmneſs; the oppoſite to ſuperficialneſs: al- 
ſo ſoundneſs of judgment; alſo gravity in 
behaviour. : 


SOLIDITY (in Archite&,)is apply'd both 


to the conſiſtence of the ground whercon the 


foundation of a building is laid; and alſo to a 


maſſive of maſonry of a great thickneſs, 


' without any cavity im it. 


SOLIDITY (in Phyſics) is a property of 


matter or body, whereby it excludes every | 


other body from the place itſelf poſſeſſes. 


SOLUDITY (in Geom. ), is the quantity of | 


ſpace contained in a ſolid body, called alſo the 
ſolid content and cube of it. | . 
__ SOL/IDS (with Gram.) or ſolid letters, are 


| thoſe which are never liquefied, as F, and 


alſo F and Y are, which often become con- 
ſonants when they are ſet before other vow- 


es in the ſame ſyllable, as in Jupiter Volun- 


tas, © ah | 

Regular SOLIDS (in Geom.) are ſuch as are 

terminated by regular and equal planes, as 

the Tetraedron, Exaedron, Octaedron, Dode- 

caedron, - ad Jeefpadron,. 
Irregular SOLIDS (in Geom.) are all ſuch 

as do not come under the definition of regular 


lolids, as the Sphere, Cylinder, Cone, Pa- | | 


rallelpgram, Priſm, Pyramid, Paralletopiped, 
SOLIDS (with Anat.) are all the conti - 
nuous and continent parts of the body, thus 
ſtiled in oppoſition to the fluids or the parts 
contained therein. ts Gy 


SOLIFID/LANISM of ſolus and fides, L.) 
the doQrines, @c. of the So/ifidtans, i. e. ſuch | 
who hold that faith only, without works, is 


neceſſary to ſalvation, © 
SOLI/GENOUS { ſoligena, L.) begotten 
of the ſun, 1 1 
SOLITARINESS (of folitarius, L.) lone- 
lineſs, a being unfrequented ; a ſolitary hu- 
mour, 5 
SOLITARY Column, a column that ſtands 
alone in any publick place. | 


SOLITARY-H#orm, a worm in the in- 


teſtines, or placed in the Pylorus, which, 
tho? jt is but one, extends the length of the 
inteſtiges. CONN, 


SOLITAURIL'IA (among the Romans) a 


facrifice of a ſow, bull, and ſheep, which 
the cenſors offered every five years, when 
they performed the Luſtrum, or numbred and 
Kxed the citizens. e 


* 
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80 | 
SOLIVAGOUS (ſolivagus, L,) windering, 
alone; ſolitary. | . I 
SOLLI'C1 TOUSNESS' (of ſellicitus, L.] 
carefuineſs, anxiouſneſs, | : 
SOLOECOPHANES (FXomobarig, Gr. 


that which ſeemeth to be a ſoleciſm or imq 


propriety of ſpeech, and is not. 3 
SOLSTTTIAL Points (in Aftronom.) are 
thoſe points of the ecliptick, wherein the ſun's. 


| afcent above the ecliptick, and his deſcent 


below it, are terminated. | 
SOL'V ABLENESS (of ſclvable, F.) abi- 
lity to pay. 3 
To SOLVE (/a, L.) to clear, to ex- 
plain, to untie an intellectual knot, _ 
Hle would ſo/we high diſpute 
With conjugal careſſes. bo 
Do thou, my ſoul, the deſtin'd period wait, 
When God ſhall ſo/ve the dark decrees of fate; 
His now unequal diſpenſations clear, _ 
And makes all wiſe and beautiful appear. 
"Sale? „ Tickell. 
It is mere trifling to raiſe objections, mere 


Watts. 


chymical ſalt, prepared by boiling 8 ounces of 


veſſel for half an hour, Cc. which. being 
the ſalt will remain at the bottom. 
SOLVENC V, ability to pay, _ 
SOLVENT (/e ns, L.) 
contracted, | 


ſolvent. | 


| 2+ reſolution of a doubt, removal of an intel. 


| cnet difficulty. 85 


Something yet of doubt remains, 
Which only thy ſolution can reſolve. 


They give the reins to wand'ring thoughts, 
Till by their own perplexities involv _ 
They ravel more, ſtill leſs reſolv'd, 
But never find ſelf- ſatisfying ſolution. 

2 | | | Milt, Agon. 


of a firm b:dy into a fluid ſtate, by means of 
ſome menſtruum. | . 

SOMAT'ICA (of c, Gr. a body) the 
ſcience of bodies. | 


Gr.) corporeal, bodily, ſubſtantial, 
SOME'THING 7 (from Somzhing, Sax. 
SOME'WHAT $ with Metaphyſicians) is 

defined to be the ſame as Being, as is to be 

proved by theſe axioms that follow: if it be 


| and not to lave eſſence at the ſams time ; 79 
| | be 


Milton. 


ly for the ſake of anſwering and ſolving them. 
SOL'UBLE-Tartar (Chymiſtry) a kind of 


cream of tartar, and 4 ounces of fixt ſalt of 
tartar, in three pints of water, in an earthen 


cooled, ftrained, and the moiſture evaporated, 
| 1. Having the 
power to cauſe diſſolution; able ro pay debts 
SOLVENT (in Medicine) the ſame as diſ- 


| SOLUTION (ſolution, F. ſolutio, L.) 1. 
Diſruption, breach, disjunction, ſeparation 9 
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Milt, Par, Loft, | 


SOLU'TION (in Phy/icks) the reduction 


SOMATHCAL ( ſomaticus, L. of ch nde, 


impoſſible for the ſame thing e have efjence, 
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Thing and not to be ſomething ; then Eſſence, 
Thing and Something are words ſynonymous 
to Heing. | | 
 SOME/'WHERE (Somhpæn, Sax.) in 
ſome place, 


r a thing and not to be a thing 3 te be ſome- 


SOMME (in Heraldry) ſigni- 
fies in French blazonry, horned, 
or a ſtag's carrying his horns, 
and when there are leſs than 
thirteen branches in them they 


| —_—_ 5, | 

SOMMONOCO'DOM (among the Sia- 
meſe) a deity reputed by the Telapoins, to be 
born of a virgin, and to be the God expected 
by the univerſe, who is ſaid to have written 
a book of what the Siameſe ought to believe 
and practiſe, . e 
_- SOMNILOQUACIOUS (of ſomnus, ſleep, 
and /oquax) talking, or apt to talk in ſleep. 

SOM'NUS, or the god of fleep, is deſcrib*d 


with wings, becauſe of its going throughout 


the- world with incredible ſpeed, and ſeizes 
upon the eyes of mortals with a ſilent ſur- 


prize and a pleaſing ſoftneſs, Hence is is laid 


to be ſent down from Heaven, as the greateſt 
bleſſing that can come from thence ; to eaſe 
all care, and to repair the infirmities of na- 
ture, weakened by labour. The poets deſcribe 


his palace with abundance of beauties, in which 


he had ſons; but three taken notice of more 


particularly. Somnus has two gates, through 


which he ſends his dreams, one is of horn, 
by which they pals that carry truth along with 
them; and the other is of ivory, whence pro- 


ceed ſuch dreams as carry falſe appearaaces 


with them, and are dangerous to be truſted. 
Morpheus, the fon of ſleep, is ſuppoſed to imi- 


tate mank ind, and all their habits and actions. 
Tels, as he is called by the gods, and Phe- 


beter by mortals, raiſes the image of all other 
animals. Pbantaſeos deſcribes the pictures of 
Tivers, mountains, and all other things that 
are inanimate. DO Ot N 
SOM'NOLENCY (ſomnolentia, L.) drow- 
ſineſs, ſleepineſs. „„ 5 


SO!INOLENCY ( ſonatilis, L.) that will | 


eafily ſound, 


SON'/NA (among the Mabonetans\ their 


oral law, which contains the things that | 


_  Mabamet did and ſaid, which are not contain- 
ed in the Aiordn. _ 3 
Theſe, they iay, were at firſt delivered by 
tradition, and then committed to writing. 


SON'SHIP (Sunerhode, Sax.) the rela- 


tion of a ſon. 
SOOU (Sooxe, Sax.) ſmoak condenſed, 
an earthy, volatile matter, ariſing with the 


ſmoak by the action of fiie, or condenſed on 


the ſides of the chimney. 5 
SOOTH'FAST (of SoSpape, Sax.) 
true, 0. 3 


SOOT H'SAYING (of poth, true, and 


vyasan, Sax, to fay) diviuipg. 


tell the number, F. See the 


To 


|  SOOT'INESS (of yoorigney ye, Sax.) 


the being ſocty. : 
SOOTY (Soozicz, Sax.) ſmeared, c. 
with condenſed ſmoak. 
SOPHI, a title of the king of Pera: 


| this is the name of the family, as it ſhould 


ſeem, or rather the religion of Hali and Fatima, 
the daughter of Mahomer, took to themſelves 
the name or title of Soph! ; they founded a 
ſea, called Imenie, to explain the Alcoran, 
which is followed by the Perſian and ſeveral 
of the nations of the Eaſt- Indies. 
To diſtinguſh themſelves, they never wear 
any fiiken tuft upon their turbant, nor any 
thing wrought in gold or filver, their turbant 
being only of woollen, and a colour called in 
Arabick, Sopbi. EE WIFI 
SO'/PHISM ( ſophiſma, L. of Topic ua, 


it is uſed, 
SO'PHIST 
SOPH'ISTER F given to | philoſophers, 

and afterwards to rhetoricians, and at length ta 


whether oratory, hiſtory, law or divinity, and 


wiſdom ; but among us it is uſually applyed 
to ſuch as ſpend their time in verbal niceties, 
or ſententious or frivolous meanings, or de- 
 lufive expreſſions, &c, a quibbler. 


ſofiſtique, F. of g:$pipim©-», Gr.) captiouſneſs, 
deceitfulneſs, a ſophiſtical quality. 


miſiry, &c.) is the uſing indirect means of 


ſuperficial tinctures, or augmenting metals 
by divers mixtures, to delude perſons who 


employ them. | SE N 
SO PHRONESTT ERES (of owpemifa, I 


| come to my right mind, Gr.) the teeth of 


wiſdom or eye-teeth, ſo called; becauſe they 
don't come till years of diſcretion. 


SOPO'RAL ( ſoperus, L.) cauſing ſleep. 
SOPO'ROUS { ſoporus, L.) ſleepy. 


diipping, wine, ale, Se. 5 
SORB- Apple ( forbe, F.) the ſervice berry, 
SORBUTION, a ſupping or drinking, L. 
SORBON is the firit and moſt conſide- 

rable colledge of the univerfity of Paris, 

founded by Robert Sorbon, in the reign of St. 

Lewis, from whom ſometimes the whole uni- 

verſity was named, which was founded by 

Charlemaigne, at the inſtance of the learned 

| Alcuinus, who was one of the firſt profeſſors 

there; ſince whoſe time it has been very fa- 
mous ; particularly for maintaining the rights 
of the crown, and the privileges of the Gals 
lican chuich, againſt the incroachments of 

the church of Rome, Y 

| | This 


Gr.) a captious, fallacious reaſoning ; an ar- 

gument falſe at bottom, and invented only 
to amuſe and embarraſs the perſon to whom 
a name that at firſt was 


all perſons who excelled in any art or ſcience, 


alſo to thoſe who were remarkable for their 


SOPHIST!ICALNESS (of ſepbiſticus, L. 


S0PHISTI CA TION (in Alchymy, Chy- 


whitening copper, gilding and giving other 


SO'PITIVE ( ſopitivas, L.) cauſing ſleep, 8 5 


SOPT (ſeppen, Du. to ſop) bread ſoaked in 
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This univerſity conſiſts of four faculties, | 
wiz. divinity, the canon law, phyſick, and 
the liberal arts; it contains 63 colleges, of 
which the Sorbon is the principal, which was 
rebuilt at the expence of Cardinal Richelieu, 
in an extraordinary magnificent manner; con- 
taining lodgings for 63 doctors, who are called 
the ſociety of the Sorbon 3 thoſe who are 
received among them, under the degree of 
doctor, are only ſaid to be of the hoſpitality of 
the Sorbon. | | 

SOR'EL, the young one of the buck's 
breed in the third year. 

SOR'EL (yune, Sax. ſour) a ſallad herb. 

SOROR'ICIDE (ſororicida, of ſoror, and 
cœdes, L.) the killing ef a ſiſter, or one who 
kills his ſiſter. | . | 

SORREL, See Sorel. | | 

To SORROW (Sanzian, Sax.) to be un- 
eaſy in mind, togrieve on account of the ſenſe 
of ſome goods loſt, or ſome evil either preſent 
or to be expected. = 

SOR'RYNESS (of Sanizneyye, Sax.) 
paltrineſs, meanneſs, lowneſs of value, 
SOSIPOLIS (E%:rox:;, Gr. the faver of 
the city) a heathen deity, worſhipped by the 

Elanſes, from the time they obtained a ſignal 

victory over the Arcadians after a miracu- 


lous manner: for they ſay, that when both | 


parties were ready to engage, a woman ap- 
peared in the middle of the camp, of the 
Eleans, promiſing them victory; that ſhe 
having a little child in her arms, laid it down 
on the ground, and as the Arcadians ap- 
proached, the Eleans ready to engage preſſing 
upon them, ſaw a prodigious ſerpent fighting 
for their enemies, in the ſame place where the 
woman had laid down her child ; that the 
Arcadians, being frighted at the horrible fight, 
fled, and, being perſued by the Eleans, were 
cut to pieces, oo DRE 85 
| Whereupon the Eleans took this woman 
and her ſon into the number of their gods, ſhe 
by the name of Ilitbia, and her ſon by that of 
Soppolis, and built temples to them. 
SO TE RIA (with the Romans) ſaerifices 
for health; games and ſolemnities obſerved 
by the people for the health and preſer vation 
of the emperor. VEN: | 
SOV'ERAIGN, a piece of gold-coin, cur- 


of king Edward the VI. was coined at 24.5. 
2. piece; and in the 6th year of Edward the 
VI. at 3os, and in the firſt year of Hen- | 
ry VIII, (when by indenture of the mint, a 
pound weight of gold of the old ſtandard) was 
to be coined at 24 ſoveraigns. 
SOVIEREIGNNESS ( foveraignete, F.) 
»veratgnty, the ſtate or quality of a ſove- 


* 


reign prince, ; 

SOUL (Sapul, Sax.) of man, is a being 
created of nothing, incorporeal, and more 
excellent than elemental and æthereal bodies. 
— to its reſidence in the body, ſome hold 

3 ihe is in all the body, and wholly in 


"7p x 
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every part of it. Others aſſign her reſidence. 


in the brain; the philoſophers and divines in 
the heart. Ariſtotle ſuppoſes a male body to 
receive its ſoul 42 days after conception, and 


a female the 19th. Others ſuppoſe it to be in- 


fuſed with the Semen itſelf. Des Cartes is of 
opinion, it is infuſed when it is furniſhed with 


all its organs, that is, after the formation of _ 


the belly, heart, brain, &c. which anato- 
miſts ſay is about the fourth month. 

The SOUL, was by the ancients painted 
in white garments, branched with gold and 


pearl, and crowned with a garland of roſes. 


Rational SOUL, a divine ſubſtance infuſed 
by the breadth of God. This is the princi- 


ple of reaſon and underſtanding, or that in 


us which thinks and underſtands _ 
Irrational SOUL, is the ſenſitive ſou], and 
which man has in common with brutes, and 


which is formed out of the four elements: 


This is the principle of life. 1 
Vegetative SOUL, is that which a man 
has in common with plants: This is the prin- 


| ciple of growth, nutrition, and vegetation. _ 
Jo SOUND (ſonare, L. ſonder, F.) to 


make or yield a ſound or noiſe. MIT 
SOUND (ſon, F. ſonus, L.) is a tremulous 
and waving motion of the air, which, being 


whirled into certain circles, is moſt ſwiftly 


waved this way and that way. | 


SOUND (by Naturaliſis) is ſuppoſed to be 
produced by the iubtiler aud more etherial parts 
of the air, being formed and modified into a 
great many ſmaller maſſes or contextures ex- 
actly ſimilar in figure; which contextures ares 


made by the colliſion and peculiar motion of 


the ſonorous body, and flying off from it, are 
diffuſed all around in the medium, and do 
affect the organ of our ear in one and the ſame 
manner. It appears alſo, that ſound is not 
produced in the air, ſo much by the ſwiftneſs, 
as by the frequent repercuſſions and reciprocal - 


ſhakings of the ſonorous body. Sir J1ſaac 
Newton demonitrates, that ſounds are nothing 


elſe but the propagation of the pulſe of ths 
| air, becauſe they ariſe. from the tremulous 
motion of bodies. Which (ſays he) is con- 


firmed by thoſe great tremors, that ſtrong and 
grave ſounds excite in the bodies that are round 


about, as the Ringing of Bells, Noiſe of Can- 
nons, and the like, He alſo found by expe- 
riments, that a ſound moves 958 Eungliſb feet 


in a Second of Time, which Second is but the 


6oth part of a minute. Merſennus computes, 


that the diameter of the ſphere of a ſound, 
heard againſt the wind, is near a third part 
leſs, than when it comes with the wind, And 
yet there is one Ph@nomenon of ſounds, that 


is really wonderful, that all ſounds, great or 


ſmall, with the wird or againſt it, from the 


ſame diſtance, come to the ear at the ſame 


time. The following properties of ſound have 
been obſery'd, in which there is a near rela- 
tion to light, 1. As lig ht acquaints the eye 
with figures, Sc. ſo {cd informs the ear. 
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2. As light vaniſhes upon the removal of a ra- 
diating body, ſo found periſbes as ſoon ac the 
undulation of the air ceaſes. 3. As a greater 
Iigbt eclipſes a leſs, fo a greater ſound drowns 
a leſs, 4. As too great and bright a '/ight is 
offenſive to the eye, ſo too great, loud, or 
Mrill a ſound is offenfive to the ear. 5. Sound | 
moves ſenſibly from place to place, as ligbt 
does, but nothing near ſo ſwift. 6. Sound is 
reflected from all hard bodies, as ligbt is. 
The Reverend Mr. Derbam, by obſervations 
and experiments, concludes, that ſounds may 
o above 700 miles in an hour. | ; 
SOUNDING (in Navig.) the trying of 
the depth of the water, and the quality of it, 
by a line and plummet, or other artifice. 
SOUS'ED, marinated, or kept in a ſort 
of pickle ; alſo plunged in water. 

S0 D = /TENU (in Heraldry) is, as it were, 
ſupported by a ſmall part of the a 
eſcutcheon, beneath it, of a 
different colour or metal from 
the chief, and reaching, as the 
chief does, from fide to fide, 
being, as it were a ſmall part 5 
of the chief of another colour, and ſupporting 

the chief, as in the eſcutcheon. 


SOUTH/ERLINESs (Soxbenne ye, 


Sax.) the being on or toward the South. 


SPACE (ſpatium, L.) diſtance either of | 
time or place, the modes of which, are Ca- © 


pacity, Extenſion, or Duration, | 

SPACE, if it be conſidered barely in lengtb, 
between any two beings, is the ſame idea that 
we have of diffance, But if it be conſidered | 
in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it is properly 
called capacity, If it be conſidered between 
the extremities of matter, which fills the ca- 
pacity of Space with ſomething that is ſelid, 
tangible, and moveable, it is called extenſion, 


SPACE (in Geom.) is the area of any figure, | 


or that which fills the intervals or diſtances 
"between the lines that terminate it. | 


SPACE (in Mechanicks) is the line which 


a moveable body, conſidered as a point, is 
conceived to deſcribe by its motion. 
SPAHT'S (of the Turkiſo army) a ſort of 
horſemen, who are paid out of the Grand 
Signior's treaſury, but do not poſſeſs any land, 
as the Zaims and Jimariots do. There are 
about 12 or 15000 of them in Europe, who 
are of two ſorts, tho? one called Silabtari or 
Siladbors, that is, armed men, with a yellow 
cornet; the others Spabi Oglanis, or ſervants 
of the Spahi's, who wear a red fearf ; theſe 
march before their maſters, and are more 
eſteemed than they, becauſe in a battle where 
their maſters turned their backs, theſe main- 
_ tained their ground againſt the enemy. 
They carry a lance in their hand, and a 
ſcimitar by their fide, and a bow and arrows 
ſome of them wear coats of mail and head- 
pieces of the ſame colour with their ſcarves, 
They are not diſtinguiſned into companies or 
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regimerits, nor do they obſerve any other order 


but following their ftandard, 
They are obliged to guard the Grand Seig- 


nior's and Grand Vizier's tents on horſeback, 
as are the Fanizaries on foot. | 


SPALT!/2 2 white, ſcaly, ſhining ſtone, 
SPAREN ESS, thinneſs, leanneſs. 


SPARINGNESS (pargne, F. prob. of 
Spznian, Sax. to ſpare) parcimony, 
'SPARGEFACTION, a ſprinkling, . 
SPARK 'ISHNESS, gaity, briſkneſs, ſpruce. 
neſs, &c. | 
SPARKLE (from ſpark, which is derived 
from Speanca, Sax. ſparke, Dutch.) 1, A 
ſpark, a ſmall particle of fire. | 
He with repeated ſtrokes 
Of claſhing flints, their hidden fire provokes; 
Short flame fucceeds, a bed cf wither'd leaves 
The dying ſparkles in their fall receives: 
Caught into life, in fiery fumes they ri, 
And, fed with ſtronger food, invade the ſkies, 
„% TS HA Dryden, 
2. Any luminous particle, | | 
whe reaſon's lamp, which, like the ſun in 
7 Ys | | 18 
Throughout man's little world her beams 
did ſpread, ET: 
Is now become a Sparkle which doth lie 
Under the aſhes, half extinct and dead, 


þ | | Davies. 


Ah then! thy once lov'd Eloiſa ſee! 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me; 
See from my cheek the tranfient roſes die, 
See the laſt Sparkle languiſh in my eye. 
„ Ei rbngs gori3 pf Pope. 
To SPARKLE. 
iſſue in ſparks. . 


Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal ſtates, and joy 
Spariled in all their eyes. Milton; 
 SPARKF'LING (of Spanclunz, Sar.) 
caſting out ſparks of fire, brilliant, as dia- 
monds, -&c, 

A SPARROW (Hieroghypb.) repreſents 
an happy increaſe of the year. | 

SPARS, the ſpokes of a ſpinning-wheel. 
| SPASMAT'ICKNESS, the being troub- 
| led with the champ: 

| n (ſpatioſus, L.) large, wide. 

 SPAITIOUSNESS ( ſpatiofitus, L.) ame 
pleneſs. | | . 

- SPAT'LING- Poppy, a flower. 
SpA DE, 2 young ſtag in the third 

ear. e 3 
of SPAY'ING, an operation of caftratits 
the females of ſeveral Kinde, as fows, bitches 
Oc. to prevent any farther conception, 1 
| proutoletbeir fattening, - SPEAK* 
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SPELT! & frequently uſed to promote the 
fuſion of metals. 


SPARGA'NION (cragydun, Or.) ſedge, 
or ſword-graſs, L. | 


1. To emit ſparks ; to, 
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SPEARABLE, capable of ſpeech. Milton, | 


SPE!/CIALNESS . ſpecialitas, L.) pecialty. 
SPECIES (among Logicians) is a common 
idea, under one mote common and more ge- 
neral; as the Parallelogram and the Trapezia 
are ſpecies of the Quadrilater; and Bidy and 


Mind are ſpecies of Subſtance, PAL 
SPECIES (with Rber,) is a particular con- 


tained under a more univerſal one. 
SPECIES (in ancient Mufick) a ſub- diviſion 
of one of the generals. | 
SPECIES (in Opticks) the image painted 


on the retina of the eye, by the rays of light 
_ reflected from the ſeveral points of the ſurface 
of objects, received in at the pupilla, and 


collected in their paſſage thro the chryſtalline, 


Se. . 3 

Inpreſſed SPECIES, are ſuch as come from, 
within, or are ſent from the object to the 
organ. 


the organ to the objet. e. 
SPECIES (in Commerce) are the ſeveral 
pieces of gold, ſilver, copper, &c. which, 


having paſſed their full preparation and coin- 


age, are current in publick, LR 
Decried SPECIES, are ſuch as the prince 


has forbidden to be received in payment. 

Light SPECIES, are ſuch as fall ſhort of 
the weight preſcribed by law  _ | 
Falſe SPECIES, are thoſe of a different 
metal from what they ſhould be. 
SPECIES (in Teel.) the appearances of 
the bread and wine in the ſacrament after con- 


ſecration. The ſpecies of the bread are its 


- whiteneſs, quantity, figure, @c. of the wine, 


its flavour, quickneſs, ſpecifick gravity, Sc. 
 SPECIFIICALNESS 7 (of ſpecrfigue, F. 
SPECIFHCKNESS { of. ſpecificus, L.) 

a ſpecifick quality, _ | | 


' SPECIFICK (in PBilf.) is that which is 


proper or peculiar to any thing; that charac- 


terizes and diſtinguiſhes it from every other 
thing, TVC 
SPECI'FICKS (with Phyſicians) medicines 


againſt ſome particular diſeaſe, which are of 


three kinds. 1. Such as are eminently ard 
peculiarly friendly to this or that part of the 
body, as to the heart, the brain, the ſtomach, 


&c. 2. Such as ſeem to extract, expel, or 
_ evacuate ſome determinate humour, by a Kind 


of ſpecifick power, with which they are en- 
dowed, as Falap purges watery humours, 
Rbubard bile, &c, 3. Such as have a virtue 


or efficacy to cure this or that particular diſ- 


eaſe, by ſome hidden property. ks 

_ SPEICIOUSNESS 7 (Hpecioſitas, L.) fair- 
SPECIOSITY © neſs of ſhow and 

appearance. ; 3 8 


SPECULABLE ( ſpeculabilis, L.) which | 


may be diſcerned. | 

SPECULA'RTS lapis, a kind of ſtone clear 
as glaſs, uſed in divers countries, where it is 
und, fer window-lights, | 


Expreſſed SPECIES, are thoſe, on the con- 
trary, from without, or that are ſent from 


| 


_ 5 3 


SPEC'ULATISTS, perſons addicted to 
ſpeculation, | : 
SPEC'IULATIVENESS (of ſpeculatif, F. 
of L.) propenſeneſs to ſpeculation, ſtudiouſ- 
neſs in obſervation: Speculativeneſs is the op- 
poſite to Pra#icalneſs. 1 | 
SPEC'ULATORY {ſpeculatorits, L.) ſpe- 
culative, contemplative, | 
SPEC'ULUM, ary hard body that is ca- 
pable of reflecting the ſun beams. 
SPECULUM {with Afrologers) a table 
us'd after they have erected the figure of a 
nativity 3 containing the planets, with the 
cufps and aſpects, terms, Sc. all in their 
proper places, thereby to find out the progteſ- 
ſion of the ſignificators to the promittors, and 
rectify the eſtimate time of the ſcheme b 
accidents. | | 
SPEECH (of Space of Speacan, Sax.) is 


that admirable conveyance of one man's mind 


to another, which our great crcator has en- 
dow'd the human ſpecies with, and which 


| has ſeveral neceſſary particulars to be obſerved, 


in order to be clearly and intelligibly under- 
ſtood ; to which purpoſe grammarians call 
even the ſame word by different names, ac- 
cording as it ſtands related to a thing, and 
expreſſes it ſimply, or its bare exiſtence, or 


ſome quality, action or paſſion thereof. 


The Latin grammarians have diſtinguiſhed 
words into eight kinds, and rank'd them into 
lo many different claſſes, as Norm, Pronoun, 
Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjunicn, Pre 
poſition, Interjection. This diviſion has been 
followed, in the general, by moſt modern 
grammarians : But in this they differ from 
the Greeks, in that they make the article one 
part of ſpeech, and rank the interiection 
with the adverb, But the Latins, who did 
not commonly uſe the article, made the in- 
terjection a part of ſpeech ; ſo that they azres 
in the number of the parts, tho' not in the 
diviſion, which is Article, Now,  Proncun, 


Verb, Participle, Adverb, Preboſitian, Con- 


junction. 


The moderns, as the French, Tray 
lians, &c. who ule the article, very much 
follow the Greek diviſion: But the Ergo 
generally follow the Latin diviſion, and make 
but little uſe of the article, except the and 
a, the former of which is generally uſed before 
a noun ſubſtantive in the Nominative and Ace 
cuſati ve caſes, and a, which is a note of a 
Nominative, only when it is by itſelf, _ 
SPEEKS (with Sbipzorigbts) great ard 
long iron-nails, with flat heads, of different 
lengths, and ſome ragged, fo that they cannot 
be drawn out again, uled in many parts of a 
ſhip for faſtening planks, &. | 
SPELL the Miſſen-Sail (Sea Term) ſigni« 
fies take it in and peek it up. 
SPEL'LERS, the ſmall branches ſhooting out 
from the flat parts of a buck's horn at the top, 
To SPEND (in Sea Language) a term uſed 
of a maſt of a ſhip; when it is broken down 
by foyl weather, it is ſaid to be ſpent. 
T SPENDE 
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SPEND'THRIFT (of Spen dan and wire, 
Sax.) a prodigal ſpender.. | 
SPERMOL'OGIST (onzgwonty®», Gr.) 
a gatherer of ſeed. 1 | 
SPH/AEREOME'TRIA (of -paiga and 
#570), Gr. meaſure) ſphæreometry, or the 
art of meaſuring ſpherical figures. 
SPHAERFOMF/TRICAL 2 (of oqpaiza 
SPHAEREOMET'RICK and er - 
Kg, Gr. of or pertaining to ſphæreometry. 
____ SPH/EROID'/AL (of o$aizz and £:3O-, 
Gr. form) ſpherical. | TTY 
SPHAR'D, formed or compaſſed in a 
ſphere. | Millon. 
SpHAERUMHCALNESS (ſpæricus, L. of 
Spaleines, Gr.) roundneſs like a ſphere. 
Direct SPHERE 2 (in Aſtronom y) is when 
Right SPHERE 5 both the Poles of the 
world are in the Horizon, and the equinoctial 
paſſes thro” the Zenitb; ſo that the equator. 


and all its parallels, ſuch as the tropicks and 


p2lar circles, make right angles with the Ho- 


rien, and are divided by it into two equal | 


parts; fo that the ſun, moon and ſtars aſcend 
directly above, and deſcend directly below the 
Horizon ; as at all places ſituated juſt under 
the equinoctial line, e 


AR 


H 


= 80S 


Fig. 1. repreſents a right ſphere, where 


the axis of the globe coincides with the ho- | 


rizon: and the equator Z. Q, and all its pa- 
rallels, are equally divided by the horizon; 
conſequently thoſe, that enjoy that poſition, 


have their days always equal to their nights, 


8 


In Fig. 2. which repreſents an oblique 


ltere, tor the latituce of 58 d. %%%, all | 


8 
the Parallels to the equator are unequally di- 
vided by the horizon; * days 
and nights are unequal, except when the ſun 
is in the equator, becauſe it is equally divided 
by the horizon; therefore, then their day 
and night will be equal, | 
Oblique SPHERE (in Afronomy) is ſuch a 
ſituation of the world, as that the axis of it 
inclines obliquely to the Horizon ; one of the 
Poles being raiſed any number of degrees leſ; 
than go above it, and the other depreſſed ag 
much below it; ſo that the ſun and ſtars af. 
cend and deſcend obliquely, and ſome of them 
never aſcend at all. This poſition happens 
to all places wide of the equator, | 


NP 


2. — 
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In Fig. 3. the equator and horizon are 


5 the ſame; and it is apparent from the figure, 


that all the time the ſun is in the ſix northern 
ſigns, he will fill appear to deſcribe circles 


above, and parallel to the horizon of the in- 


| habitants of the north pole; hence it is called 
a Parallel Sphere ; and all the other fix months 
he will continue under their horizon, 7 
A Para/lel SPHERE, is that poſition of 


the globe which hath one of the Poles in the 
b Zenith, and the other in the Nadir, the 


| equator in the horizon, and all the circles, 
parallel to the equator, are parallel to the ho- 
rizon. FE : | 5 
In each of the proceeding figures, N. P. 
repreſents the north pole, and S. P. the 
ſouth, a a and 6 5 the polar circle) & S the 
tropick of Cancer, and yp the tropick of 
Capricorn. Ho. the horizon, and E. &. the 
equator, and the circle ſurrounding the whole, 
a meridian z. the line that is drawn from 
Pole to Pole repreſents the axis of the globe. 
 SPHER'ICAL Geometry, the doctrine of 


the ſphere; particularly of the circles de- 


ſcribed on the ſurface thereof, with the me- 
thod of projecting the ſame on a plane. 
SPHERICAL Trigonometry, is the art of 
reſolving ſpherical triangles, i. e. from the 
three parts of a ſpherical triangle given de 
find the reſt. PR | 
SPHER'ICAL Aſtronomy, that part of aſ· 
tronomy, which conſiders the univerſe, ſuch 
as it appears to the eye. | 


SPHERUVCITY, the quality of a Tore 


8 P 


or that whereby a thing becomes ſpherical ; 


ſphericalneſs. 

SPHERUICES, the doQtrine of the ſphere, 
particularly of the ſeveral circles deſcribed on 
the ſurface of it, with the method of pro- | 


jecting the ſame in Plano. 


Oblong SPHEROID (with Matbem. ) a folil 


figure made from the plane of the Semi-el- 
lipfis, by a circumvolution or rolling made 


about its longeſt axis, 


Prolate SPHEROID, a bone figure found, 
as above, the circumvolution being about the 


ſhorteſt axis. 

SPHINC'TER Gulæ (of c, Gr. ) a 
continuation of the muſcle call'd Pterygoſ ba- 
ringæus, which ariſes from each fide ot the 
eutiformts, or fhie!d-like griſtle, and paſtes to 


2 middle line on the back part of the Fauces. 


SPHINX (of o$iyyw, Gr. to perplex or 
puzzie) was, according to the poets, a mon- 


ſter, the daughter of Echidna and y bon, 
having the face and voite of a girl, the body 
like a dog, the tail of a dragon, and claws of 
a lion, and large wings on the back. 
_ Infeſted the city of Thebes, propoſing ænig- 
matica] queſtions to thoſe that paſſed by; 
| and, if they could not preſently ſolve them, 


it devoured them without mercy: fo that 


the country round about was forſaken, and | 
no body dar'd to venture near the city, 
oracle, being conſulted, declared, the only 


The 


way to be delivered from its tyranny, was to 


tell the meaning of the riddle ; the ridd'e 


was this, bat creature is it that in the mirning 


dali on four feet, at noon on two, and in the | 


evening on three ? Creon, the king, having 


<auſed it to be proclaim'd all over Greece, 
- that he would quit his claim to the crown, 
to him that ſhovid reſolve the queſtion, it 
was done by Oedipus, as follows ; that ir was 


man, who in his youth went upon all fours, 
as beaſts, upon his hands and feet ; and, 
when arriv'd to his full age, upright on his 


feet only; and, in old age, made uſe of a | 


Ralf inſtead of a third foot, Upon the re- 


ſolving this riddle, the monſter was fo en- 


raged, that in a furious manner it daſh'd its 
brains out againſt a rock. Some ſav, this 
Sphynx was a robber, and that the ambages 


near Thebes, 

SPHIN% (Hieroglypbically) was put to 
ſignify Myſteries, and accordingly was placed 
at the entrance of all the temples of Ep.; 
to intimate, that all the gods there wor ſhipped 
were myſteriouſly repreſented, and that the 
common people cou!d never underſtand the 
m-aning of all the images and their poſtures 
without an interpreter, Cadmus having an 
Amazonian wife, whoſe name was Sphinx, 
went to Athens, and having ſlain Dracon, ſeiz- 
ed on the kingdom „ and after that took Harmo- 
"2, Dracon's ad, to wife. Therefore when 


This 


of his riddle were the windings and turnings | 
of a rocky mountain, where he haunicd, 
robbing and murdering. thoſe that traue led 


"0 


| Sphinx-eame to know that he had gotten a» 
| nother wife, having gained over many of the 
citizens to her by fair words, and gotten into 
her hands a great deal of wealth, and a very 
{wift dog, that Cadmug, uſed always to have 
with him, ſhe betook herſelf to a mountain, 
| called Sphingius, from whence ſhe attacked 
Cadnus in a heſtile manner, made daily am- 
buſhments, and deſtroyed many of the inha- 
bitants of Thebes, Now they were wont to 
call ambuſhments 7p4yuala, Gr. 7, e. nd- 
dles, and. this grew a common faying with 
them, the Argivan (Grecian) Sphinx, pro- 
none can unfold the riddle. Cadmus, he 
a great reward to whomſoever ſhould ſlay this 
Sphinx; upon this, Ocdipus of Corinth coming 
thither, who was famous for martial at- 
chievements, and having with him a ſwift 
horte, and ſome of Cadinus's ſoldiers, aſcend- 
ing the mountain by night, New Sphinx, 
And hence the fable had its original, Pals - 
phatrs. 

SPHONDYLIIUM with Anat.) a Ver- 
tebra or turning joint of the backbone, L. 

SPICATED ( ſpicatus, L.) in the form of 
an car of corn. 


ſpan nègo, entirely new. 

SPI'COUSNESS "Dice, L.) a being 
ſpiked like ears of corn; alſo tuluefs of 
6 
SPIKE (with Botanifts) is a hols thick 


ſet with flowers or fruits, in ſuch a man- 


or barley. 

SPIK EN ARP 
of: ear growing even . 1t1 the ground, and 
ſometimes in the ground, wicd in medicine, 


Se. 


to an ear of corn. 

SPI'KING vp a Gun (in Gunnery] is faſ- 
tening a quoin with ſpikes to the . cloſe 
to the breech of the carriages of the great 
guns, ſo that they may keep firm and cloſe 
to the fides of the ſhip, and not break Joote 
when the ſhip rol's, 

SPILTH (Spilch, Sax.) a ſpilling. 


branches ſhooting out from the flat parts of a 
buck*s horn at the top. 


up of a thorn, 

SPINNING, is ſaid to have been fir 
taught in England by Anthony Bonvijs, an 
Italian, about the 2oth of IIlen y VII. at 
which time began the making of Bee 
kerſies and Coal clothes, 

SPING!/SISM (of Spinoſa,. born a Fexo, 
but he profeſſed no religion, either Jezvi/o or 
Chr:ftian) the opinion or doctrine of Spina, 


ligions are only political engines, calculated 


| 
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pounding ſome riddle, tears us in pieces, and 


cauſed it to be proclaimed, that he would give 


SPICK and Span, e as ſpick and 


ner as to form an acute cone, As in Wheat 


(Mica nord. L.) a ind | 


SPI'KEDNESS (of ſpicatus, L.) une 


SPILLERO (with Hunters) the ſmall 


SPINVGENOUS ieee L) ſprung 


who, in his books, maintains that all re- 


/ 


= _ 


to make people obedient to magiſtrates, and 


to make them practiſe virtve and morality, 
and many other erroneous notions in philoſo- 
phy as well as theology. 1 

SPINO'SISTS, the followers of Spineſa, 
or the adherers to his opinions, 

SPINSITRY (of Spinnan, Sax.) the art 
of ſpinning. 

SPINNY (ſpineſus, L.) thorny. : 

SPIRAL {in Archite&, &c.) a curve that 
aſcends winding about a cone or ſpire, ſo that 
all the points thereof continually approach 
the axis. | | | | 


SPVRED {of ſpira, Ital.) having a ſpire 


or ſteeple tapering till it comes to a point. 


SPIRIT { ſpiritus, L.) 1. Breath, wind 


in motion. | 
All purges have in them a raw Spirit or 
wind, which is the principal cauſe of tenſion 
in the ſtomach. We” ds Bacon, 
The balmy ſpiriz of the weſtern breeze. 
2. (Eſprit, F.) an immaterial ſubſtance. 
Spirit is a ſubſtance wherein 
knowing, doubting, and a power of moving 
do ſubſiſt. e Tocte. 
Iſzall depend upon your conſtant friend- 


ſhip ; like the truſt we have in benevolent 
Spirits, who, though we never ſee or hear | ted a | 
| he is under, in regard thereunto. 


SPIRIT (in Theology) is uſed by way of 


them, we think are conſtantly praying 
for us. i Pope. 
She is a Spirit; yet not like air, or wind; 


Nor like the ſpirits about the heart, or brain; | . 
N 17 s | 8 1 tue, and the communication thereof to men; 


Nor like thoſe ſpirits, which alchymiſts 
| do find; 5 | 


When they in ev'ry thing ſeek gold in vain | 


For ſhe all natures under heav'n doth paſs, 
Being like thoſe ſpirizs, which God's bright 
Forks face do ſee, _ 5 

Or like himſelf, whoſe image once ſhe was, 


Though now, alas! ſhe ſcarce his ſhadow be; 


For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 
That a1e to groſs material bodies knit; 
vet ſhe herſelf js bodyleſs and free; 
And, though confin'd, is almoſt infinite. 

; | | Davies. 
SPIRIT (in Metaphy ficks) is defined to be 
a finite, thinking ſubſtance, altogether inde- 

endent on, and free from matter, under 


which angels, demons, and intelligences, are | 


comprehended; nor is there any difference 
between them, but that the angels are good, 
and the devils evil, &c, All the other pro- 
perties, as eſſence, 
power, Cc. are common to W 
SPIRIT of NVitre (in Chymiſtry) is made by 
mingling one part of ſalt- petre with three of 
potters-earth, and then diſtilling the mtx- 
ture in a large earthen retort, in a cloſe re- 
verberatory fire. 
SPIRIT of Fine, is only brandy rectiſied 
once or more times by repeated diſtillations. 
To SPIRIT away Children, is to entice 
or fteal them away privily from their parents 
or relations, in order to convey them beyond 


thinking, 


exiſtence, knowledge, 


E ions 


ſea, eſpecially to the plantations in the V,. 
Indies; a practiſe ſome years fince too com- 
mon, by perſons then called Xidnappers, but 
now not ſo much in uſe, it being made 
deatb ſo to do, by act of parliament. 


and ſubtile exhalation, bred and planted in 
it, being a thin vapour engendered of the 
humour, and ſerving for a fiege to the na- 
tural heat of the body, and is therefore cal}. 
ed Natural, Vital and Animal; and in man, 
Sc. an air, which exhaling by ſweat out of 
the pores of the body, refreſhes the ſpirtis, 
and quicken the members: it is drawn in by 


| breathing, and diftributed into three portions, 


the greateſt part of which js carried to the 
heart and lungs for the refreſhment of the 
ſpirits, and the forming, or to be the mat- 


ter of the voice; the other is conveyed to 


the ſtomach by the Oeſopbagus, and comforts 
the nouriſhing odour, by which the body 


is ſuſtained faſting ; the remaining part is at- 


tracted to the brain, to which it conveys 


| odours, and temperates the animal ſpirits. 
Private SPIRIT, is the particular view or 


notion every perſon has of the dogmata of 
faith, and the truths of religion; as ſuggeſ- 
ted by his own thoughr, and the perſuaſion 


eminence for the third perſon in the Holy 

Trinity; alſo for the divine power and vir- 

allo an incorporeal being or intelligence. 
SPIRITUOSITY L fullneſs of ſpi- 
SPIR'ITUOUSNESS f rits, livelineſs, 


water, &c. out of a ſquirt, &c, 


| SPIS/SATED ſpilſatus, L.) thickened, | 


SPISSA/TIiON, a thickening, L. 

To SPIT /ike butter (with Gardeners) a term 
uſed of old, fat dung, thoroughly rotted. 

SPLANCHNOL!/QGIST {of TT7Mayyva, 
| the bowels, and atyw, to tell, Gr.) a deſcriber 
or treater of the bowels. 5 


magnificent, noble, ſtately. 


Gr.) the being fick of the ſpleen ; alſo ſpite- 
fulneſs, Cc. | = 

SPLEN'ICK (ſplenicus, L. omAminog, Gr.) 
of or pertaining to, or good againſt the ſpleen. 

A cut SPLICE (with Sailors) is when 2 
rope is let into another with as much diſtance 
as one pleaſes, ſo as to have it undone at any 
time, and yet be ſtrong enough. 

A round SPLICE, is when the end of 2 
rope is ſo let into another, that they ſhall be 
as firm, as if they were but one rope. 

SPONDAU'LES (of , a libation, 
and yan, Gr. a flute) a player on the flute, 


or ſuch like wind inſtrument, who, during the 
% . offering 


SPIRITS (in an animal Bray) are a pure 


To SPIRT?!, to iſſue out with a force, ag 


| SPLEN!DIDOUS (ſplendidus, L.) glorious, 
SPLEN'DENCY (of /plendens, L.) ſhin - 


ingneſs. . | | 
SPLENTETICK NESS 2 (of ſpleneticus, L. 
SPLENIICKNESS of c,? 


ſitio 


us, L. | 


Ts 
pite- 


or 
leen. 

hen a 
iſtance 
at any 


d of 2 
hall be 


nation, 
flute, 
ing the 
ffering 


SP. 


offering of the ſacrifice, performed ſome fuit- 


able air in the prieſts ear, to prevent the 
hearing of any thing that might diſtract him 


or leſſen his attention, 

SPONTA/NEOUS (in the Schools) a term 
applied to ſuch motions of the body and mind, 
as we perform of ourſelves, without any con- 
Ar,. EY, 

SpOON- Vert, an herb, 

SPORT'FUL (of diſporto, Ital.) full of 
play, Sc. he y 

SPORTIVE (of ſe diſportare, Ital.) di- 

erti g. 

r SPOR!TIVENESS, divertingneſs. 

SPOTLESS (prob. of ſpore, Teut.) with- 
out ſpot, innocent. | 

SPOTLESNESS, unſpottedneſs, innocency. 

SPOTS in the Nails, thoſe in the top of 
the nails are ſaid to repreſent things paſt, thoſe 
in the middle things preſent, and thoſe at the 
bottom future events; white ſpots are ſup- 


_ poſed to prefage felicity, and blue ones miſ- 


fortunes, &c. tho? this conjecturing of future 
events by theſe ſpots, ſeems to be but a ſuper- 
ſtitious imagination, yet it has antiquity on 
its ſide; and Cardan affirms, that he had diſ- 


covered a property in himſelf, of finding in | S 
them ſome ſigns of moſt events that ever 


happened to him. | 
SPOU!ISAL (of eſpouſaill-s, F. ſpouſalia, 
L.) an epithalamium, or wedding-ſong. Milt. 


SbOUS' D (of eſpouſer, F.) eſpouſed. 


Milton. | 


To SPRAIN, to contort or overſtretch the : 


tendons): 5 „„ 
SPRAWL'ING (ſome derive it of ſpricel, 
Dut, a graſs-plot) lying ſtretched out at length 


and breadth. 


The SPRING ( Hieroglyfbically) was repre- 
ſented by a loving and fawning dog. | 


SPRING (in Phyſcks) a natural faculty or | 
endeavour bodies have to return to their firſt | 


fate, after having been violently put out of 
the ſame, by compreſſing, bending, or the 
like, called elaſticity, or elaſtick force. 


| 


* 


| 


ſparks of fire remaining in it with a gunner's 
ſpunge. a 8 : 
Pyratechnical SPUN/GES, are made of the 


ing on old oaks, aſhes, firs, &c. theſe are 
dryed in water, boiled and beaten, then put 
in a ſtrong lye made of ſalt · petre, and after- 
wards dryed in an oven. Theſe make the 


for ſtriking fire with a flint and ſteel. 
SQUALI/ID (in Botan. Writ.) a term ap- 
plied to colours when they are not bright, but 
look faded and dirty, L. | 
SQUAL/IDNESS (of ſſualiditas, L.) foul- 
neſs, naſtineſs, Novenlineſs, | | 


SQUAMO'SENESS (of ſquamoſus, L.) 
ſcalineſs. | 


SAM Oos Root (with Botan.) is that 


coats involving one another, as the onion, &c. 
SQUAN'DERER, a laviſh ſpender. 
Geometrical SQUARE, a compartment 

frequently added on the face of a quadrant, 

frequently called the Line of Shadows and 


vadrat, | 


and file. 


SQUARE'NESS (of eguarri, F.) a ſquare 
form. or CE 


SQUIN'SY ( quinantia, L.) the ſquinancy, 


ſociety, L. 


S. S. S. Hratum ſuper flratum, i. e. layer 


upon layer, L. 


8. T. an indeclinable term, chiefly uſed 


| to command filence, 


St. Saint. 


ſome pointed weapon. 


J STABLIS H (Habilire, L.) to eſtabliſh. 


SPRINGER of an arched Gate (in Archi- 


te4,) the mouidings that bear the arch. 


SPRIN!/GANT (in Heraldry) a term ap- 


ply'd to any beaſt in a poſture ready to give a 
ſpring or leap. TT | 
SPRINGINESS (of Sppinxan, Sax.) a 
quality in ſome bedies when they are preſſed 
or altered by a preſſure or ſtroke, to recover 
their former figure, | | | 
SPRUCENESS, neatneſs, gaiety in dreſs. 
SPU MID (ſpumidus, L.) foamy, frothy. 
SPU MIN ESS (of ſpura, L.) frothineſs. 
SPUMO/SE (ſpumoſus, L.) full of 
SPU!MOUS 5 froth. 1 5 
SPU MY (ume us, L.) frothy. | 
A SPUNGE (ſpongic, L.) a kind of ſea 
fungus or muſhroom, found adhering to rocks, 
thel!s, Sc. on the ſea-ſhore. 5; 
T0 SPUNGE, to waſh or rub a thing over 
with a ſpunge ; alſo to clear a gun from any 


OY or dropping) a fort of ſtony, ſparry ici- 


| 


To STACK (prob. of facca, Ital.) to pile 


up wood, hay, &c. 


STAD- Holder 7 
25 STADT- Holder © 
Netherlands, PER | 

A STAG ( Hieroglyphically) lying on its 
ſide, and chewing its meat, repreſented a 
learned and accompliſhed man. 
of a ſtag are an hieroglyphick of the power, 


authority, and dignity unto which ſuch deſerve 


to be promoted, 
STAG, is an emblem of ſwiftneſs and fear, 
alſo of a faint-hearted perſon. | 


STAG'NANCY (of ftagnans, L.) a ſtand- 


ing in a pool. SS 
STAIN'ANT Colours (in Heraldry) are 
tawney and murrey. 4 | 


STAIRS (Szazzney, Sax.) ſteps to aſ- 


cend by, 
STALAC'TIT ZE (of rande, Gr. 2 


cles 


large muſhrooms or fungous excreſcences grow·- 


black match or tinder brought from Germany, 
SQUALILEY, inclinable to ſudden ſtormm 
of wind and rain. | 
kind of bulbous root which conſiſts of ſeveral 
SQUARE Battle or Battalion of Men, is 
one that bath an equal number of men in rank 
7 SQUAWL (ſcbaſſen, Teut.) tobawlout. 
S. S. Secietatis ſocius, i, e. fellow of the 
A STAB, a wound made by a thruſt with 
a governor or regent of 5 
a province in the United 


The horns 
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<fes chat hang down from the tops or arches | 


of grotto's, caves, or vauits under ground, 
ds alſo from the roofs and chapiters of pillars 
| that are built over hot ſprings or baths, 
STALK (with Botan.) is defined to be 
part of a plant receiving the nouriſhment from 


the root, and diftribating it into the other 


parts, with which it- is clothed, not having 
one fide diſtinguiſhable from the other. The 
ſtalk of a tree is called the trunk; in corn 
and graſs it is called the blade. 


on it. 


A creſted STALK, one which has furrows 


or ridges. 


A wvinged STALK, one which has leaves 


on both ſides. 


A ſtriped STALK, one that Is of two or 


more colours. 


STALK ANG (of Szzlcan, Sax ) walk- 


ing ſoftly, ſtately, and ftratting. 


A naked STALK, one which has no leaves 


. Silk, is 


STALLED (9. fatted in a „/a; fatted, 
STAMINA (with Anat.) are thoſe ſimple, 
original parts of an animal body which exifted 
firſt in the embryo, or even in the ſeed, and 
by the diftinftion, augmentation, and accre- 
tion of which, the human body, at its utmoſt 
ſuppoſed to be formed by additional 
zuices, L. 5 5 
 STAM'MERING (of Szamon, Saæ.) 
Auttering in ſpeech. | „ 


STANCH'NESS (prob. of S cendan, Sax.) 


ſubſtantialneſs, firmneſs. 


STAN'DARD, for gold coin in Envland; 


3s 22 cataracts of fine gold, and 2 cataracts of 


copper; and the French and Spaniſh gold are 
nearly of the ſame ſtandard. oy ng 
STANDARD, for fil ver coin, is 11 ounces 
and 2 penny weights of fine ſilver, and 18 


. 


2 1 
STAR'-PAV'D, paved with ſtars, N. II 
STAR'RINESS(of Sreonhitgnerfe. 
Sax.) fulneſs of ſtars. . FAT 
: STAR'RY (Szeonnicz, Sax.) full of 
3 
Falling STARS, are fiery exhalations en. 
kindled in the air, complying therewith in 
their motion, and called ſhooting ſtars, which 
when their more ſubtle parts are burnt away. 
fall down, becauſe the weight of the viſcy.: 
and earthy matter, exceeds the weight of the 
air that li-s under it. 
Fixed STARS, are ſo called, becauſe they 
always keep the ſame diſtance amorg them. 
ſelves, and not becauſe without motion ; tor 
they have two motions; one motion is in 
common with the whole Heaven which is 
from eaft to weſt, on the ple: f the world, 
which carries all the ſtars along with it, and 


| this revolution is made in 24 b urs; the other 


motion is from the weſt to ge coſt, on the 
poles of the ecliptick, whi.h is very flow ; 
for they do not mak» their revolution, accorl. 
ing to that famous aſtronomer TJyche Babe, 
in leſs than 25816 years. Theſe flats ere 
divided into ſeveral conſtellations. It is the 
general opinion, that the fixed Stars are bo- 
dies that ſhine by their own ight. "hs 1c. 
gion of Heaven where theſe Fixed Scars arc 
placed, is that which is called the Firmam:;, 
They are believed not to be contained in the 
ſame ſpherical ſuperficies, nor any of them 
ſo low as the planets, for this reaſon, becauſe 
there is no parallax nor difference of aſpc& 
to be found, nor have they ever eclipſed any 
| planets. ? e 5 


Teut.) apt to ſtart up as ſome horſes, c. 
STATE (tat, F. ſtatus, L.) condition; 


penny weights of copper melted together, and alſo pomp. | 


is called Sterling. | 
STAN'FILES, cut paſte-boards, through 
Which card-makers colour court-cards. 
STA'PHYLE gaqpvan, Gr.) a diſeaſe in 
che roof of the mouth, when the Uvula 
grows black and blue like a ꝑrape- ſtone. 


STAR (with Moraliſis) is an emblem of 


prudence, which is the rule of all virtues, and 
leads us to worthy actions, enlightening us 
through the darkneſs of this world. 


STAR (in Heraldry) has uſually five beams 


or points, and ſo in B/azonry; if there be 
no more, there is no need to mention the 
number; but, when they are more, the num- 


ber muſt be expreſſed, and the ſtar muſt never 
I dues. | : 
| STAT'ERA, a ſort of ballance, otherwiſe 


Have above ſixteen. 1 
STAR'LESS, without ſtars, Milton. 
STARIOST, a poliſh dignitary, who en- 
Joys the honour and revenue of a Staraſiy, 


which is an eſtate conferred upon him by the 


The natural STATE of Man (among Mo- 
raliſts) being conſidered with relation to other 


account of our univerſal kindred. _ 
| The adventitious STATE of Man (a mong 
Moraliſts) is that which obliges men by the 
authority of ſome human conſtitution, _ 
A STATE of Peace, is when men live 
quietly together without the diſturbance of 
violence or injuries, and voluntarily dif. barge 
their mutual duties, as matters of neceilary 
obligation. Ls 
A STATE of war, is when men are mu- 
tually engaged in offering and repelli. g inju- 
| ries, or endeavouring forcibly to recover their 


called the Roman balance; a gold ſmith's ba- 
lance; alſo troy weight, L. | 


STAT'ICKS (with Phyſicians) a kind of 


King at his pleaſure, on condition of paying | epilepticks, or perſons ſeized with an epilepſy. 


into the king's exchequer a fourth part of the 
revenue for furniſhing the arſenals, providing 
artillery, and ſubfilts the poliſh horſe or gend- 
armery, 8 1 g 


4 


STATION (among the Antient Chriſtians) 
the faſts of Wedneſday and Friday, which ma- 
ny obſerved with much devotion. 

| | STATION- 


START'LY (of Szynan, Sax. ſtarren, 


men, is that which affects us upon the bare 


Gr 
antique 
preſent 
erciſes 

Hyd; 
#S an C 
which | 
Pede 
of king 
in the. 
Roma 
Roman 
in the x 


8 
STATHONARINESS (of — L. 
onaire, F.) ſettledneſs in place. 
n STATION ERS, they 
conſiſt of a maſter, two 

wardens, 30 aſſiſtants, 227 
on the livery, their fine is 

20 J. and there are two 

renter-wardens, for which | 

the fine. is 241. Their 

| | arms are ſable on a chey- 
ron, between three bibles Or, a falcon riſing 
between two roſes Gules, ſeated of the ſecond 
in chief a glory, in the ſhape of a dove ex- 
panded Proper, Their hall is near the ſouth 
end of Ave Mary Lane. | | 

STA'TIVE (Hativus, L.) of or belonging 
to a garriſon, fort or ſtation. 

A STATUE (ſatua,. L.) a ſtandin 
made of metal, ſtone, wood, &c, 
Hero, ſo named, becauſe of the great number 
of ſtatues Achilles had in all the cities of 
Greece. 55 | 

All:gorical 
a human figure or other ſymbol, repreſents 
_ ſomething of another kind, as a part of the 
earth; as a perſon in a Weſt Indian dreſs for 
America, a ſeaſon, an element, Wo. 

Curule STATUES, are ſuch as are repre- 
ſented in chariots drawn by Bige or Quadri.. 
gæ, i. e. 2 or 4 horſes,  _ - | 

Equefirian STATUE, one repreſenting a | 
king or ſome famous perſon on horſeback, as 
that of king George I. in Groſvenor Square, &Cc, 

Greet STATUE, is one that is naked and 
antique; the Greeks having commonly ſo re- 
preſented their deities and heroes, their As h- 
letæ and youths generally performing their ex- 
erciſes of wreſtling naked. | 


a an ornament to a fountain or grotto, or 
which does the office of a jet d eau, & 
Fedeſtrian ST AT UE, one on foot, as that 
of king Charles in the Royal Exchange, or 
in the Privy Garden, 3 & | 
Roman STATUE, one clothed after the 
Roman manner, as that of king Charles II. 
in the middle of the Royal Exchange. 
STAYD'NESS, ſoberneſs, gravenels, ſe · 
JJ it ee: | 
 STEADFAST (from Szeav, Sax. ſtead 
and faſt.) 1. Faſt in place, firm, fixed. 
Such was this giant's fall, that ſeem'd to 
{lake 1 5 1 | 
This fedfaft globe of earth, as it for fear did 
quake, F. Queen, 


Laws ought to be like ſtony tables, plain, 
Headfaſ, and im moveable. L 


i. 
r their 


1erwile 
h's ba- 


kind of Spenſ. fate of Ireland, 
pilepy* 2. Conſtant, reſolute. | 

tian 1 hope her ſtubborn heart to bend, 

ch ma- And that it then more ſtedfaſt will endure, 


s image | 


Achillean STATUE, a ſtatue of ſome | 


.STATUE, one which, under | 


Hydraulick STATUE, any figure placed 8 


| {hETpEWy Gr. to meaſur 


ST 
Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty, 
abide feafaft unto him in the time of his 
trouble. Eccleſ. xxii. 23. | | 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who unconcern'd, with fedfaft fight 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep? 
1 SOS 29's 8 Dryden. 
STEADFTASTN ESS, im 
news 40 | 
So hard theſe heavenly beauties be enfired, 
As things divine, leaft paſſions do impreſs, 
The more of ſteadfaſt minds to be admir'd, 
The more they ſtayed be on fedfaſineſs. 
Spenſer, 


mutability, fixed- 


3. Firmneſs, conſtancy, reſolution, 
STEADILY. 1. Without tottering, with- 
out ſhaking ; 2. without variation or irregu= 
larity. | 
STEALTH (of Szealan 
of theft; allo privacy. 


„ Sax.) the action 


TEN Wy | (in the Corman language) a 
STOLD city, as Ingolſtad. | . e 
STEEL'Y (of Haaligb, Dan.) conſiſting of 


STEEL- Yards, a balance for weighing 
things of various weights by one fingle weight, 
as from one ſingle pound to 112 pounds. | 
STEERIINGsũ, a ſort of gold coin. "WE 

STEGANOG'RAPHIST (of arzyovie, 
private, and ygapw, to write, Gr.) an artiſt 
in private writing, 2 1 

STEL'LEER, a balance conſiſting of an 
iron beam wich notches, a hook at one end, 
and a poiſe or weight, uſed by butchers and 
others that keep markets, called the Romar: 
beam. | 
STELOG 
bound, ſtone or pillar, and ygapa, a writing) 
an inſcription or writing on a pillar, c. * 
STENO GRAPHIC AL, pertaining to ſe= 
cret writing. . 

STENT 
bound. . | 
STEP l- Father, (Sdeop · paxhen, of Szeop, 
Sax, rigid, ſevere, and pazhen) a ſather- in- 
law. „ 

STERCORA'CEQUS (of feercoratus, L.) 
of or belonging to dung, ſtinking,  _ 

STER'/CORATED (fercoratus,, L.)d 
ed; M with dune... GäũF . 

STERCUTTIUS (according to the poets) 


(Szenz, Sax.) a ſtint, a limit, a 


„ 


the ſon of Picus and Fatua, who was deified 


for the good he did to mankind, by ſhewing 
them how to improve their land by dunging 
and manuring it. LN, 25 

STEREOGRAPH'ICAL (of 58255; ſolid, 
and yeagw, Gr. to deſcribe) according to the 
art ot Stereography, or repreſenting ſolids on 
a plane, | 85 

STEREO MET RICAL (of cep and 
e) pertaining to the art 


TION- 


Spenſer, 


* Stereometry. TY 
| 8 — v * 


RAPHY (pnnoyeaqia, of c, 2 
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| barrenneſs, &c. | 


Sax, a term denoting office) the office of a 
Reward. 


10 ſick, 
zealous for a perſon or affair. 


3ng quality, a coagulation of the matter with 
dry glue, that it will not bend but break. 


made in their fleſh by the heathens, in honour 

of ſome falſe deity ; which marks alſo were 
ſometimes made with an hot iron, and fome- 

times with the points of fine needles, which 
were afterwards filled with a fine powder of 
various colours; alſo ſome of the Faftern 
Chriſtians, and the pilgrims at Jeruſalem uſe 

it, by having a crucifix, &c, made upon their 

arms, breaſt, &c, | 


marks anciently imprinted upon the Roman 
ſoldiers, when liſted, L. 

__ STIGMATA, notes or abbreviations, con- 
ſiſting only of points diſpoſed various ways, as 
in triangles, ſquares, croſſes. 


the marks or points of our Saviour's wounds 
In the hands, feet, and fides, impreſſed by 
bim on the body of St. Francis, as they ſay, 


12 


cia , Gr.) branded with a note of in- 
famy. | | 


or iron pen with which the ancients uſcd to 
write; but it is now appropriated to the man- 
ner of an author's exprefling himſelf. Diſ- 
courſe is the character of the ſoul 3 men's 
words paint oat their humours, and every one 
follows that ſtile to which his natural diſpo- 
_ Ftion leads him; and thence proceeds the 

difference in ſtile among them that write in 
the ſame language; and there is as much dif- 
ference in ſtile as in complexion. 


ing, that how much ſoever the authors may 
have affected brevity, yet one half of what 
they have ſaid may very well be ſpared; Rhe- 
toricians have reduced fliles to three kinds, 
the ſublime, the middle and the low. 


: STIGMATA (in Natural Hiſtory) points 
odr ſpecks ſeen on the fides of the bellies of 
Inſects, particularly the Sphond7lium, L, 
STIGMAT/ICALNESS (of ftigmaticus, 
« C:YypeaTinog, Gr.) infamouſneſs, the being 
branded with a mark of infamy, 


ene that admits of nething mean or ans 


ST 


 STEREOTIOMY (cage, of piece; 
and ron, Gr. a cutting) the art or ſcience 
of cutting ſolids or making ſections thereof, 
as in profiles of architecture in walls, e. 


STERILNESS (Herilitat, L. fterilite, F.) 
STEWIARDSHIP (of Szipan» and Scip, 


STICK'INESS (of Szican, Sax.) aptneſs 
To STICK LE (of Sxican, Sax.) to be 
STIFNESS (Szipnerye, Sax.) an unbend- 


STIGMA'S, are ſometimes thoſe inciſions, 


STIG'MATA (gina, Gr.) certain 


STIGMATA (among the Franciſcans ) 


S TIGIMAT ISE PD (/tigmatiſe, F. of 


STILE, originally ſignified the inſtrument 


A «diffufed STILE, is one that is ſo flow- 


A Subline STILE (among Rbetoricians) is 


| ceffary compaſs. 


'ST 
If there be 4 thouſand things ſaid well, ir 
there be any allay of a low character among 


| them, they will not gain the character of the 


ſublime. The expreſſions muſt every where 
be noble, and anſwer the high idea that we 
would give of the ſubject. There are ſome 
bold writers that are very fond of the ſu- 
blime, and to that degree, that they nix 
ſomething great and prodjgious in every thing 
they write, without examining whether 
there be any foundation for it in reaſon, The 
ſublime ſtile confifts in metaphors and figures 
which are uſed with the utmoſt liberty. Vir. 


| gil's ZEneids are in the ſublime, he talks of 


nothing but battles, fieges, wats, princes 


| and Heroes ; every thing is magnificent, and 


the ſentiments, words, and grandeur of the 
expreſſion anſwers to that of the ſubject. 
There is nothing in the poem that is com- 
mon. If he is under a neceſſity to make uſe 
of any thing that is ordinary, he does it by a 
particular turn, by ſome trope, as for bread 
he puts Ceres, the goddeſs of corn, | 

The middle $STILE (among Rbetorici- 
ans,) There is no great need of ſaying much 
in the deſcription of this manner of writing 
or ſtile, becauſe the very name of it indi- 
cates that it is the mean between the ju- 
blime and the low or ſimple, Virgil's geor- 
-gicks are written in the middle flile ; as he i 
not in them talking of battles, and the eſta 


| bliſkment of the Roman empire, he does not 


uſe the ſublime; ſo, on the other hand, his 
matter not being fo humble as that of his 
Bucolies, he does not deſcend ſo low. The 
matter in theſe four books being a ſearch af. 
ter the hidden cauſes of nature, and a diſcove- 
ry of the myſteries of the Roman religion, in 
which he mirgles philoſophy, hiſtory, and 
divinity together; he keeps the middle way 
between the majeſty of his Sneids, and lows 
neſs and fimplicity of his Bucolics. | 
The low or ſimple STILE (among Rbetv- 
ricians.) It is a maxim that words mult a- 
gree with things: the fimple Stile is to ſpeak 
as we commonly ſpeak : Virgil's Bucolics art 
in the /imple Stile, that is, a ſtile that does 
not require pomp and ornaments of eloquence, 
nor a magnificent dreſs, but yet it rejects the 
vulgar ways of expreſſion, and requires 2 
dreſs that is neat and decent. But, tho 
this ile is called fmple, it does not mean that 
it is vile and contemtible. But in the ſame 
kind of ſtile ſome are ſofter, ſome ſironger, 
ſome florid, and ſome ſevere, | 
A ſeft STILE, is when things are ſad 
with ſo much clearneſs, that the mind is at 
no trouble to underſtand them: to effect 
this, every tbing that is difficult muſt be 
made eafy, all doubts prevented, and nothing 
muſt be left for the reader to gueſs at. “ 
very thing aught to be ſaid within the ne- 
The ſweetneſs of cadence 


and number does admirably contribute to the 
ſoltneſs of ſtile, and, when it is tender an 
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ite, it is extraordinary. The learned 
n Herodot us in the Greek, and Titus 
Livius in the Latin, as patterns of this 
ſoft ſtile. _. 33 | 
The ftrong STILE is directly oppoſite to 
the ſoft fti e, it ſtrikes the mind, and ren- 
ders it very attentive. In order to give a ſtile 
this ſtrength, the expreſſions muſt be con- 
ciſe, ſignifying a great deal, and raiſing ſe - 
veral ideas. Authors in Greek and Latin 
abound in ſtrong expreſſions; and none of the 
modern languages have ſo great a ſhare as the 
Engliſh 3 the French cannot pretend to this 

conciſe atid ſtrong manner of expreſſion, 2 
A florid STILE depends in part on the 
ſoft tile, and tropes and figures are the marks 
of it. And Quintas Critus's hiſtory is reckon- 
ed an example of it | 
The ſevere STILE is what allows not any 
thing that is not abſolutely neceſſary ; it 
grants nothing to pleaſure, ſuffers no orna- 
ments; baniſhes all warmth and emotion, 
and, when it is carried too far, becomes dry. 
A cold STILE (among Rbetoricians) is, 
when orators make a bad uſe of figures; for, 
tho' they take never ſo much pains to move 
the auditory, they are heard with a certain 
coldneſs and indifference 3 as if a man weeps 
without a cauſe, men laugh at his tears; if 
he be angry without occaſion, his anger is 
look'd upon to be either folly or madneſs ; 
but when both are well grounded, the per- 
ſons preſent fall into the ſame paſſions. _ 
There may be alſo another diſtindt ion of 
STILES, in reſpe& to Arts; the STILE of 
the Orator, the Hiſtorian, the Dogmatical, 
and Poetical, ** 
1. The STILE of an Orator ſhould be rich 


K N 


and abounding ; for that being deſign'd to 


enlighten obſcure or doubting truths, it will be 


\ neceſſary that all. the clouds and obſcutities, | 


which hide them, ſhould be remov'd and 
diſpers'd. 5 . 

The abounding of the ſtile conſiſts not in a 
multitude of epithets and ſynonimous words and 
expreſſions, but in ſuch rich expreſſions as 
will make the reaſons more valuable, and 
not dazzle the eyes and underſtanding. And 
though tropes are ſerviceable on this occa- 
ſion, they ought never to dazzle with a falſe 
luſtre, or impoſe falſhood on the auditory for 
truth, The orator ſhould never be cold or 
indifferent in any part of his oration; a per- 
ſon cannot argue well, if he is unconcern'd 
for the ſucceſs of his argument; when the 
heart does not agree with the ſentiments, 
the diſcourſe will languiſh. The cadence and 
number of this ſtile ought from time to time 
to be periodical, The roundneſs of periods 
charms the ear, and affects the mind; and, 
when the periods are pronounced majeſtically, 
they add weight to the matter. 

2. The Hifterical STILE. Hiſtory re- 
quires eJoquence as much as any other ſub- 


jeet whatſocyer, The chief qualifications 


| ire perſpicuity and brevity, and brevity con- 


l 


The ſea that roar'd at thy command, 


tributes to the perſpicuity, It ſhould be curt, 
free from long phraſes and periods, which 
keep the mind in ſuſpence. Ir ought not to 
be interrupted with extraordinary figures, by 
thoſe great emotions which raiſe paſſion, be- 
cauſe the hiſtorian ought not to ſhew any. 

On ſome occalions he may let his eloquence 
ſhine, becauſe he is ſometimes under an obliga- 
tion to report what was ſaid, as well as what was 
done; and, Where ſpeeches are neceſſary, 
figures will be alſo neceſſary to deſcribe the 
paſſions of thoſe that ſpeak them, 

3. The Dogmatick STILE relates to the 
inſtructing in mathematical, phyfical, os 
ethical, Sc. arts and ſciences. * In this ſtile 
there is no occaſion for figures to move the 
auditor ; for it is ſuppos'd he comes with a 
mind prepared to learn, No body is much 
concern'd for the truth or falſity of a geome- 
trical propoſition; therefore the ſtile ought 
to be ſimple, dry, and without any motions, 


| by which the orator is inſpired by paſſion. 


In Phyficks and Ethichs, the ſtile ought not 
to be too dry, as in Geometry and Algebra, 
becauſe the matter is not ſo crabbed, tho® 


they ought not to go too far out of the ſevere 


character. 15 5 
4. The Theological STILE ſhould be clear 
and ſolemn, harmonious and majeſtical. 
To STILL (xxillan, Sax. /illen, Dutch) 
1. To filence 3-16 make Gleat,. 
Is this the ſcourge of France ? 3 

Is this the Talbot ſo much feared abroad, 

That with his name the mothers fill their 
Babes? Sbaleſpear. 


2. To quiet, to appeafe: 3. To make mo- 


tionleſs. Sits . | 

The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the 
main, F | | 

Then glaſſy ſmooth Jay all the liquid plain, 


The winds were huſh'd, the bijlow ſcarcely 


:': ured, --: | | 5 
And a dead filence ſill'd the watry world. 
5 | Pope. 


STILL (#i1, Dutch.) 1. Silent, utter- 


ing no noiſe. | = 
We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh; 
Tis old, but true, Hill ſwine eat all the 
draugh. 23 Sbateſpear. 
The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir d, 
Obedient to tby will; 


At thy command was fill, Addiſon. 

Religious pleaſure moves gently, and there- 
fore conſtantly. It does not affect by rap- 
ture, but is like the pleaſure of health, which 
is Hill and ſober. South's Sermons. 


 STING!INGNESS (of Szinzan, Sax. to 

ſting) a ſtinging quality, =, 
A (STINK/INGNESS Szinc and ney ye, 
Sax.) a ſtench, an unſayoury ſmell, exbal- 
4 C 5 „ 
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| ing from a corrupted or other body, ungrate-! landers) a deity, who was as it were the lieu. 
__ ful ro the noſe and brain, tenant to their god Thor, who, as they be. 1 
ft STIP!TICALNESS 2 (of flipticus, L. of | lieved, had all beafts under his command — 7 
| STIP!/TICKNESS 8 gcun finde, Gr.) a] both tame and wild. N 5 4 
f ſtiptick quality, or aptneſs to ſtop blood, &c. | Every family had a Sroor-Funkare, whom piety, 
STocks (Sroccer, Sax. a device for | they worſhipped on the top of ſome rock 3 
| the puniſhment of offenders) were ordered to | or near ſome cave on the banks of ſome lake, 2 bats 
i be ſet up in every ward in the city of London, The form of this deity was a ſtone that 12 2 
in the reign of K. Edward IV. in the year had ſome reſemblance of à head, found a. . ; * 
1476, by William Hampton, mayor. mong the rocks on the banks of lakes. * 
STockKk of an Anchor, that piece of The Laplanders are great admirers of thiz to proy 
wood which is faſtened to the beam hard by ſtone, ſuppoſing it to be made by the expreſ Pſalmiſ 
the ring, and ſerves to guide the flook of the | command of Soor Funkare. The ſecond re- cy, on 
anchor, to fall right to fix into the ground, | preſents his wife, t e third his ſon or daugh- der diſp. 
STOCKS (with Ship-rights) a frame of | ter, and all the reft his ſervants or maids, A'S' 
timber and large poſts made on ſhore, to buiſd The common ſacrifice offered to him is a 1 
frizates, pinnaces, & c. whence, when a ſhip | beaſt, ſomething reſembling our ſtags. and bold, cc 
is buildi g, ſhe is ſaid to be upon the Stocks, | after this victim has been ſacrificed _ other at 
To STOCK (of Szoccan, Sax.) to put in place its horns and bones in a ſerai-cixcle te STO 
a ſtock or bank; allo to pur, into a ſtock, as | hind the figure of their idol. | Germ, 
a barrel into a gun-ſtock, &©c. I | To STOP (eſtouper, F 1 fies a pl 
-  STO!|CALNESS (of Lr, Gr. the | pen, Dut.) 8 To tr E hw el ſeat nl 
Stoick philoſophers) holding the principles of | motion. > | OE" "IO STR 
the Stocks, that wiſe men ought to be free | Can any dreſſes find a way without 
from paſſions, and that all things were go- | To /op th approaches of decay STR 
2 — by —. n e | And mend aruin'd face? Derſe, om: 
3 'IDNE Poliditas, L.) fooliſhneſs. | 2, To hi | | dw than ha 
STOLEN (of Szelan, ul away | hinder — 8 8 0 ſtate $3.0 length. 
feloniouſly. _ „„ „To STOP, to cat tog 3 | gable en 
© STOMACH'ICKNESS (of fomachicus, | P, to ceaſe to go forward. courſe, 
J.. of p:uay:u5;, Gr.) a ſtomachick quality |, 1. , ... Some ſtrange commotion they ter 
by helpfalneſs © the fomarh.” Is in his brain; he bites his lips, and ſtarts courſe n 
 STOM'/ACHLESs (of fomach, and leap, 5 on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, the nex 
Sax.) wanting an appetite; alſo not apt to | en lays his finger on his temple ; Rtrait To-S 
ee; | OE + Springs out into faſt gait, then flops again. make ſt 
STONE--ilind, quite blind. Re, ©» Jhakeſp, Henry VIII. STR. 
STONE-dead, quite dead. If the rude throng pour on with furious pace made ſt 
STONIN ESS (Szanincznerye, Sax.) ful- | And hap to break thee from a friend's embrac ty. 
neſs of ſtones, or a ſtony quality. - | Szop ſhort, nor ſtruggle through. e STR 
a STONING. to Death, a puniſhment A- | N | | 85 I f a : : 5 Cay. ately, P 
mong the Feqvs, &c. for offences of a very STOP, ceſſation of ee ts Te b 
bheinous nature, and ſuch as the law con- Thought's the ſlav of Cp ny: ſaid fo 1 
dem ned to death, without naming the par- fool ; 9 das "NG; and life's time's oy | 
ticular kind or manner of putting to death. | , PPP Whole p 
The condemened perſon 0 led out of the nnn of all the world, STR 
3 . Ip 5 Muſt have a fepfß. Fats I 
city, an officer marching before him with a | ; 3 Sbaleſp. or lines. 
pike, upon the top of which was a piece of 3 in drance of progreſs, obſtruftion, STR 
linnen cloth, to cauſe it to be ſeen afar off, My praiſe the Fabii claim, of a lar 
to give notice to any perſon who would come And thou, great hero, greateſt of thy name, a raſp, 
and ſay any thing in the perſon's vindication. Ordain'd in war to ſave the ſinking ſtate, and feed 
But if no one came, he was conducted to the And, by delays, to put a fop to fate. STR 
place of execution, and having been exhorted : Did. An, ing, ſuf 
to acknowledge and confeſs his crime, then, STOP'/PAGE (of fopper, Dut. ) a ſtay, 2 . R 
the witneſſes beginning, he was put to death, } hindrance, obſtruction, &c. | VT. 
by throwing ſtones at him. 5 | STO'RIER, the fry or young fiſh; ali STR 
Sometimes he was brought to a ſteep place | young ſwine bought to be fatted. ma is 
from whence one of the witneſſes threw him, | 4 STORK (Szonc, Sax. of cen, Gt TRI 
and the other rolled a large ſtone upon him, | natural affection) a bird of paſſage, and to- A or 
which if it did not kill him, they threw | waids winter goes into warmer climates |! t TM 
ſtones at him till dead. © | uſually builds its neſt on the tops of the 3 
STO NV (Szanuncz, Sux.) full of ſtones. | higheſt trees, towers, or other high edifice þ net 
The STONY, ſtonineſs, Milton. | Its beak. and legs are long and red, its plumaze _ | 
To go to STOOL, to diſcharge the excre- | is white, only the extremity of its wings fte r R 
ments. 25 black, and ſome parts of its head and thigh and Re 
_ $TOOR-JUNKARE (among the Lap. Its food is ſnakes, frogs, and the like de 1 


ST 


min. It fits 30 days, and lays but 4 eggs. 
A STORK. { Hieroglyphically) repreſents 
piety, becauſe it is ſaid to be very grateful to 


Cs 
be« 


ind, 


dom its parents in their old age. This bird is the 
ck, true emblem of a ſon, for whatſover duty a 
ike, ſon owes to his father, they are-all found in 
that the ſtork; for the young help the old, and 
d a- furniſh them with food when they are not able 
to provide for themſelves; and thence the 
this Pſalmift calls it TON of TON Heb. mer- 
prels cy, on account of its compaſſonate and ten- 
27 der diſpoſition towards its parents. 
r A' STOUT Commander (Hieroglyphically) 
by was repreſented by a lion, which is a creature | 
1 bold, courageous, ſtrong and terrible to all 
| For other animals, | SR : 


52 STOW (/e and ſtold, with the Celteſcytb 
e be · 


| ob- 


reſſiye 


fies a place, ſeat, or city; and yſtol, Brit. a 
ſeat or ſtool; hence Briſtol or Briſtozo, Baxt, 
STRAIT (Sz nac, Sax. etroit, F.) direct, 


. STRIKE the Top Sails upon the Bunt (Sea | 
STRAIT (in digen) a term uſed by 3 „ wins .they are only let en 
PL, bricklayers, to ſignify half, or more or leſs | STRIK'ING-Ihee! fe l "A 
orſer, ws agg aſt -Wheel (of a Clock) is the 
- 15 than N ron . breadth _ - 8 ſame that ſome call Pin-qvbeel, on account of 
335 e eee eee her the pins that are ſet round the rim of it. In 
gable ends, where they are laid at Oy CO clocks that do go eight days, the ſecond wheel 
mW ee e- eee 
| they term it; that is, that the 3 rp | thoſe that go ſixteen days, the firſt or great 
arts; 8 ws. IT 2 yr op n 17 ®' | wheel is commonly the Striking wheel, | 
nd, gpl oct ge e ee STRIKING-Sail (Sea Phraſe) is the let- 
rai | ee e kn _— 85 2 _— ting down or lowering the top-ſails ; ſo that, 
pain, — ay ng yr 3 chin lice. $2x.y | when one ſhip ſtrikes to another in this man- 
VII, On 3 (er _ offs pk, ner, it is a compliment of reſpe and ſub. 
15 pace, v FIT e GO FOR. Fc mew” miſſion, or a token of yielding in an engage- 
m brace 5 7 3 3 . | A . ment | 5 | of | | 
Wh: Bra ce Was F.) immedi- | STRIEKING (with Saihrs) is when a ſhip, 
. 5 97 3 » ; 2 — 3 | 
: Gay, Te beel a STAKE (Sea Term) a ſhip is die dae RES ons W beats. upon the 
Jon, | ſaid ſo to do, when ſhe inclines or hangs more 8 © TRIKIN G fin the King's Court) whereby 
a | 2 ue ak the quantity of a blood is drawn ; the puniſhment whereof is, 
| 9 1. _ 1 hav] | that the criminal ſhall have his right hand 
425. 3 e . Da.) aving firakes {truck off in a ſolemn manner ; for ſtriking 
4 ' . 5 . | | : , 1 h pet iuſ- 
DA STRAND. Runner, a bird about the fize in J, Hate, Hall, while the courts of jul | 
. a lark. x A IL tice are fitting, the puniſhment is impriſon- 
3 , 1 rk, with a (quare bill ſomething like ment for life, and forfeiture of eſtate. = 
name, * eee ae on the rocks of Spiſſber g, STRIN'GEN TNESS (of Pringens, L. 2 
ſtate e OT desen 3 | binding quality, = „ 
ati . "TRAN GUING (frangwlatio, L.)choak-|- 4 STROAK/ING (Sznacurg, Sax.) = 
d. An. ran | ED i 5 | * drawing the hand over, 1 | — | 
a itay, 1 Miſco wiit, made or built with ſtra w. _ STROAK'ING, a method of cure that 
STRE AKE LES | ſome people have given into in certain diſea ſes, 
fiſh; allo with ſtreak D (ʒer e Sar.) marked being a ſtroak ing or rubbing the part affected 
yn, Gt. ning or iſſuing out 5 8 ye dos ogg 4 fu pe (ſO OR 
„ and to- 6 1 | rambling. | | 
nates; it I te EAMING (in Heraldry) a term uſed | STRONOC UI LION, the ſtrangurf. 
preſs the ſtream of light darting from pr | a. 
ps of the 1 come blazi STRO'PHE (geopn, of cel, Gr. to turn) 
1 edifices eard, : N Rar, vulgarly called the the firſt of the three members of a Greek 
lu mage Rp 1 5 lyrick ode or poem, the ſecond being the 
o_ are 3 (with the Romans) preſents Antiſtrophe that anſwers to it; and the third 
nd thighs. wap . 15 reſpect on New: Year's Day; js the E pode, that anſwers to neither, but is 
like ver- an happy augury for the enſuing year, | anſwered in the next return. 
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Germ, ſignifies a city; and hence ſtadt, ſigni- 


e - 
ToSTRENGTHEN 
to make ſtrong. 
STRENIA (among the Romans) a god- 
deſs, as they imagined, that preſided over New 
Years Gifts, who had a temple in the Via 
Sacra, | | 
STRETCH forward the Halliards (Sea 
Phraſe) ſignifies to deliver along that part, 
which the men hale by, into the hands of 
thofe that are ready to hoiſe or hale. | 
STRETCHING (of apz necan, Sag. frech - 
er, Dan.) drawing out in length, reaching 
out. ü 
STRIVATED (with Architechs) chamfered, 
channelled, as cockles, ſcollops, and other 
ſhell fiſhes are. | EO ed 
ToSTRIKE a Maft (Sea Term) is to take 
it down. _. . | 7 
To STRIKE down into the Hold (Sea Term) 
is to lower any thing into the hold by tackles 
Or ropes. | | 


(of pznangian, Sax.) 


40 2 


STRO- 


| 


matter) filling. 
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 STROPHE, is alſo the firſt turn of the 
eborus or choir of fingers in a tragedy, on 
one ſide of the ſtage, anſwering to the Anti- 
rophe on the other. 
TRUCK ( 
ftricken, . 
STRUMAT'ICKNESS (of firumaticus, 
L.) a being troubled with ſtrumous humours 
or ſwellings, that generally appear in the glan- 
dulous or kernelly parts. 
STRUNG (of Sznen'g, Sax. a ftring) 
having firings or upon firings 
| STRUT (with Carpenters) the brace 
which is framed into the ring- piece and prin- 
Cipal rafters. "I | 
'STRUTHIOCAMIELUS (Ereyftouduy- 
J =-, Gr.) the oftrich or eſtridge, a large tow! 
which will digeſt iron. 15 . 
STUC uc, Ital.) a compoſition of lime 
and marble powdered very fine, uſed in making 
figures and other ornaments of ſculpture. _ 
_ STUD'DED (of pezuvu, Sax.) ſet with 
.Kuds, imboſled. 5 
STUFFING (g. d. filling with S:uff, i. e. 


ier z nicud, Sax.) hit, 


STUM, is a pure wine kept from fretting 
by often racking it into clean veſſels, and 
ſtrongly cented, 7. e. new matched; by which 
means it becomes as clear or clearer than 
other wine, preſerving itſelf from both its 
lees by precipitation of them, IG 


8 | | 
_ STUNG (rrunzen, Sax.) wounded or 
hurt with a ſting. 1 | 
STUN/NED (zerzunev, Sax.) 
by a blow, deafened by a noiſe, @&c, 
STU'PIiFIERS, ſtupifying medicines, the 


ſtupified 


Tame as Warcoticks. 
 STUPEFACITIVENESS (of fupefacio, 
L.) a ſtupifying quality. | EA 
 STUYPOR {/upens, F.) a being ſtupified, 
aſtoniſhment; alſo a numbneſs occaſioned by 
any accidental bandage which ſtops the motion 
of the blood and nervous fluids, or by a decay 


of the nerves, as in the palſy. | 


 STUT'TERING (of Hatten, Teut.) ſpeak- | 


ing haſtily and brokenly. 
STYLE (in Mujick) the manner of ſinging 
and compoſing. | PS | 
STYLE, a kind of point or bodkin, with 
which the ancients wrote on plates of lead, 
wax, Go. „ 5 X22 
STYLE (with Surgeons) a long ſteel in- 
33 which gces diminiſhing toward one 
end, 
_ STYLE 7 (in Language) is a particular 
STILE manner of delivering a man's 
thoughts in writing, agreeable to the rules of 
Syntax. | | 9 . 
The Sublime STILE, is that which conſiſts 
in magnificent words and ſentences, which by 
its noble boldneſs raviſhes the hearers, and ex- 
torts even admirations from the unwillinge 


RE 
e hw 


The fimple STYLE monly uſed in 
ſmaller and humbler works, as letters, dia. 
logues, and common diſcourſe, 
The intermediate is that 
The eguable [3 n 3 Which 
partakes of the magnificence of the ſublime, 
and the fimplicity of the lo Ww. ; 
A looſe STYLE, is a ſtyle which, wanting 
articles, numbers, &c. fluctuates here and 
there, being not connected or hung together. 
A dry jejune STYLE, is one deſtitute of 
ornament, ſpirit, &c. 7 
Laconick STYLE (ſo called of Laconia, a 
city of the Lacedemonians) a conciſe ſtyle, 
comprehending a deal of matter under a few 
words, | 

Aſiatick STYLE, a ſtyle which is very 
diffuſive and prolix, or where abundance of 
words are uſed to expreſs a little matter; ſo 
called of the people of Aia, who affected re- 
dundancies. e 5 
STY'LITES (ſo called of Simon Stylites, 
a famous anchorite in the fifth century, who 
firſt took up his abode on a column fix cubits 
high; then on a 2d of 12 cubits ; then on a 
zd of 22 cubits; and at laſt on one of 36 
cabits, where he lived ſeveral years) a kind 
of ſolitaries, who ſpent their lives on the tops 


STY'LOCHON/DROHYOI'DZE'US (of 


ce. yivig©-, and vordig, Gr.) a muſcle 


of the Os Hyoides, ariſing from the Syloid 

proceſs, and is inſerted into the cartilaginous 

appendix of the Os Hyoides. „ 
STY!/LOHYOI'D AUS (of gu. and 


ariles by a round tendon, from near the mid- 
dle of the Proceſſus Styliformis, and is inſerted 
into the baſis of the Os Hyoides, the uſe of 
which is to put the bone of the tongue on one 
fide, and a little upward. 8 | 
STYP!TICKNESS (of fypticus, L. of 
purliz};, Gr.) an aſtringent or binding qua- 
lity. 5 e I L | | 
STYX (cut, of cuyeiv, Gr.) to hate, 
fear, and be ſorrowful ; the ſecond river of 
Hell, which runs nine times round it ; the 
parent of Victory, who having been favourable 
to Jupiter in his wars with the giants, Sy, 
by her means, attained ſo great credit, that 
| the gods uſed to ſwear by its water; and when 
any of the gods were ſuppoſed to haye told a 
lye, Jupiter ſent 1ris to fetch a golden cup 
full of the Stygian water, which the god vas 
to drink, and if he proved perjured, he wit 
to be deprived of his Nef#ar and Ambroſia for 
a twelvemonth, and to lie ſilent and in a le- 
thargy during that time, and not to be ad- 
mitted to the banquets or councils of the 
other gods for nine years; or, as others ſay, 
they were deprived of their Nectar and thel 
Divinity for 100 years. Styx. is ſaid to — 


K 


is that com; 


of columns, to be the better diſpoſed for me- 
tt | „„ ditation. | 
STUMMED (ſpoken of Wine) fophiſti- | 


voridsg, Gr.) a muſcie of the Os Hyordes, that 
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were venomous, and of fo ſtrange a quality, 
that no veſſel of metal would hold them, and 


nothing but the hollow of an aſs's or mule's 


foot, It is ſaid, Alexander the Great was 
iſoned with it, and that it was carried to 
im in an aſs's hoof, 
SUA'DA 
SUADE'LA & goddeſs of perſuaſion, he 
that is called Pitbo by the Greeks, 
SUA'SIVENESS 2 (of ſuaſorius, L.) 
SUA/SORINESS aptneſs to perſuade, 
SUBALTER'NATE (of Jebalteraus, L.) 
ſucceeding by turns. 
SUBALTER'NATELY 0 ſubalternatim, 
L.) ſucceſſively. 
SUB ASTRIN'GENT), ſomething aſtrin- 
ent, but a little aſtringent. 
SUB-BRIGAD/ER 2 are un- 
SUB- LIEUTEN'ANT, Ge. der offi- 
cers in an army, appointed for the eaſe of 
thoſe over them of the ſame name. 


SUBCARTILAGIN'EQUS ( Wee. 


neus, L.) under the griſtles. 

| SUBCON/TRARY Poſition 
(in Geom.) is when two fimilar 
triangles are ſo placed, as to 
have one common angle at the 
vertex, as B, and yet their 
baſes not parallel, as in the fi- 

pure, 


" SUBCLAVIC/ULAR Vein (with Anat.) 


(with the Romans) the 


4 fountain of Arcadia, whoſe waters 


"Y 


| under water, &c, 


| | a favour from a ſuperior by ſurprize, or by a 
| falſe repreſentation, | 


2 branch of the Vena Cava, or hollow vein, | 


which runs under the neck -bone. 
SUBCUTA'NEOUSNESS (of ſubcutaneus, 
the lying under the ſkin. 
BU. BEC U. PLE Proportion (in Mat hemat.) 


is the reverſe of Decuple proportion. 


SUBDIVIS ION, a dividing the parts of 
a thing already divided. 


SUBDIVISIONS (in Milit. Afairs) are 
the leſſer parcels into which a regiment is di- 


vided in marching, being half the greater di- 
viſions, 


 SUBFUL'GENT (ſubfulgens, F.) ſhining 


a little. 

SUBHASTA!TION (among the Romans) 
a particular way of ſelling confiſcated goods 
under a ſpear or pike ſet up for that purpoſe; 
a port ſale or outcry. 

SUBJA'CENT (/ ſubjacens, L.) lying under, 
SUB JECT (of a Sy/logiſm) one of the 
terms of a propoſition, the other being called 
the attribute. | 

SUBJECT (in Poetry) is the matter treated 
of, the event related or ſet in a fine view, 
and inriched with ornaments. 

SUBJECT (in Phyjicks) the ſubſtance or 


8 to which accidents or qualities are 
joine 


SUB/JECTNESS, liableneſs ; alſo ſub- 
jection. 


1. IAE OUsxxss (of ſubitaneus 
&) ſuddenneſs, haſtinels. 


Civil Law) a contract whereby a creditor 


SUBLAP'/SARY, of or FEI to the 
nin of the Sublapſarians, 
SUB-LIEUTEN ANT, an officer in re- 
giments of Fu ſileers, where there are no en- 
ſigns, having a commiſſion, as youngeſt lieu - 
tenant, and pay only as enfign, but takes 
place of all enſigns, except the guards. 
SUB/LIMATED ( ſublimatus, L. , 
F.) raiſed to an height. 
SUBLIME, is an adjective, but i is ſome- 
times uſed with the article the, as a ſubſtantive 
for ſublimity ; 3 as to the ſtile of writing we 
ſay, ſuch a piece has much of the Sublime i in 
it. See Stile. 
The SUBLIME (in Diſcourſe) ſignifies 
ſomething extraordinary, which ſtrikes the 
foul, and makes a word raviſh and tranſport, 
SUBLU!NAR (ſublunis, of ſub and luna- 
ris, L.) under the orb of the moon. 
SUBLU!NARINESS (of ſublunis, L. ſube 
lunaire, F.) the being under the moon. 
SUB-MAR'/SHAL, an under marſhal, an 
officer in the Marſhalſea, who is deputy to 
the chief marſhal of the king's houſe, com- 
monly called the Knight-Marſhal, and has 
the keeping of the priſoners there. 
SUBMERS'ED . ſubmerſus, L..) plunged 


SUBREP'TION, the action of obtaining 


SUBREPTI'TIOUS 7 (ſurreptitious, L. ) F 
SURREPTI'/TIOUS 2 a term applied to 
a letter, licenſe, patent, or other act, frau- 
dulently obtained of a ſuperior, by concealing > 
ſome truth, which, had it been known, would 
have prevented the conceſſion or grant, 
Conventional SUBROGA'TION (in the 


transfers his debt, with all the appurtenances 
of it, to the profit of a third perſon, 

Legal SUBROGATION (in the Civil 
Law) is that which the law makes in favour 
of a perſon, who diſcharges an antecedent. 
creditor, in which caſe there is a legal tranſla- 
tion of all rights of the ancient creditor to 
the perſon of the new one, 

SUBSER'VIENTNESS ( of ſubſerwiens, 
L.) ſerviceableneſs, uſefulneſs. 

SUBSIST/ENT (ſabſiſtens, L.) ſubſiſting. 

SUBSTANCE (in Phyſicks) is a thing 
which is conceived in the mind, as ſubſiſting 
by itſelf, and as the ſubject of every thing 
that is conceived of it. 

Compleat SUBSTANCE (in Metaphyſicks) 
is a ſubſtance that is bounded in itſelf, and is 
not attained to the intrinſical perfection of any 
thing elſe, as God, an Angel, a Man, &c. 

Incompleat SUBSTANCE (in Metapbyſicks) 
is a ſubſtance that is attained to make another 
being perfect, and is a part of ſome compound, 
as the Soul, a Hand, a Vein, &c, | 
| Material SUBSTANCE (in Metaphyſs cs). 
is a body that is compoſed of matter and Rem, 

a 


| 


6 


and f is the object of a particular ſcience, as | 
Natural Philoſoph | 


An 3 SUBSTANCE (in Meta- 


Pby/icks) is a ſubſtance void of matter and 


form, and is the object of Pneumatichs. 
SUBSTANTIALITTC B ſubſtantia- 
SUBSTAN'TIALNESS 185 L. ſubſtan - 


iel, F.) ſolidneſs, firmneſs, wealthineſs, ſer- 


viceableneſs. 

SUB'STITUTE (in Pharmacy) is a drug 
or medicine that may be uſed in the ſtead of 
another, or-that will ſupply the place of ano- 
ther, of like virtue not to be had. 

SUBSTITU!TION (with Grammar.) is 
the uſing of one word for another, or a mode, 
Nate, perſon, or number of a word for that 
of another. | 

"SUBSTITUTION (in the Civil Low) is 


the diſpoſal of a teſtator, whereby he ſubſti- 
tutes one heir to another, who has only the 


uſus fructuarius, but not the property of the 
thing left him, 


To SUBSTRACT!. See Subtrad?. 


To SUBTEND!' / ſubtendere, L.) to extend | 


or draw underneath, 
Reon nol ae gp (in Geometry) a right line 
oppoſite to an angle, ſuppoſed 
to be drawn between the two 
extremities of the arch which 
meaſures that angle, or, it is 
a right line drawn within a 
circle at each End, and bound- 
ed by the Stcumference; cut- 


the arks Band C. ä 
SUBTERRA'NE, ſubterraneous. 


' SUBTERRA!NFOUSNESS, the quality 
of being underneath the carth, | 
 _ _ SUB'TILE (in Phy/c45) fignifies exceeding | 
| ſmall, fine, and delicate, ſuch as the animal 
ſpirits, Sc. the effluvia of odorous bodies, &c, 
are ſuppoſed to be. 


SUBTILIZA'TION (in Chymiſtry ) the 


diſſolving or changing a mixed body into a | 


pure liquor, or into a fine powder. 
SUB'TILENESS (ſubtilitas, L.) ſubtility. 


- SUBTRAC'TION, a ſubtracting or tak - 


ing off or from, F. of L. 

Simple SUBTRACTION (of Integers) is 
the method of taking one number out of ano- 
ther of the ſame kind, as pounds, ounces, 
yards, &c, out of pounds, ounces, yards, &c, 


SUBYERT'ER, an overturner, a perver- | 


ter, L. 
SUBURBICARY (ſuburbia, L.) a term 


ting the circle into two unequal parts, to both 
which it is ſubtended, as A is the ſubtenſe to 


— — 
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preſcribed, upon account of the difficulty of 
getting ſome of the ingredients, L. 


To SUCCEED F ſucceder F. do. I 
1. To follow in 2 en 


If I were now to die, 

*Twere to be moſt happy; for I fear 

My ſoul hath her conſent ſo abſolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate, 

f Shakeſpear *s Othells, 
2. To come into the place of one — hay 


| quitted, 


© Enjoy**ttill 1 return 
Short pleafures, for long woes are to ſucceed, 
Milton, 

While theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, 

While day to night, and night to day ſucceeds, 

Burnt-off rings morn and ev*ning ſhall be 

thine, 

And fires eternal in thy temples ſhine. 

£ Dihden. 
The be de of Saub's family, who re- 

ceiv'd his crown from the immediate appoint- 

ment of God, ended with his reign ; and 

David, by the fame title, ſucceeded in his 


| throne, to the exclufion = * 


Locke, 


3. To obtain one's with, to terminate an un- 
dertaking in the deſired effect. 


A knave's a knave to me in ev'ry ſtate; 
Alike my ſcorn, if he ſucceed or fail ; 
Sporus at court, or I in a jail, 


4. To go under cover. 
Pleaſe that filvan ſcene to take, 
Where whiſtling winds uncertain thadonn 
make; 
Or will you to the cooler cave ſucceed, 
Whoſe mouth the curling vines have over- 
5 ſpread ? | Dryden, 

SUCCESSION ( with Philof. ) an idea 
gained by reflecting on that train of ideas con- 
ſtantly following one another in our — 
when awake. 

SUCCESSION (in Law) Genifies 2 right 
to the univerſality of the effects left by a 
perſon decealed. 

SUCCESSION ab inteftato (in Law) is 
the ſucceſſion a perſon has a right to, by be. 
ing next of kin. 


— 


is that which a perſon comes to by virtue of a 
will. 


apply'd to thoſe provinces of Italy Which | is that which comes from aſcendants or de- 


_ compoſed the ancient dioceſs cr batriarchate 
of Rome, 


SUCCA'GO (with Aperbecerin) any juice 


boiled or thickened with honey or ſugar into 


a kind of hard conſiſtence, otherwiſe called 
Reb and Apochyliſina. 


SUCCEDA/NEUM (in Pharmacy). a me- 


dicine ſubſtituted in the place of another firſt 


ſcendants. 

Collateral SUCCESSION (in Law) is 3 
ſucceſſion which comes by uncles, aunts, 
couſins, or other collaterals, 


e e 5 SUCCESSION - 


acent 


(in Low) 


is a bur- 


denſome or 3 one, which no body will 


accept of. 
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Pepe, y 


A Teſftamentary SUCCESION (in Law) 


SUCCESSION in the direct Line (in Tow) 
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 . SUCCESISIVENESS (of ſuceeſif; F. fuce | 


- 


efſous, L.) the coming one after another. 
"SUCCESSUS (among the Romans) a deity 
whom they implored for the obtaining a happy 
event of any affair they took in hand, 
This deity was repreſented by the figure of 


2 man, holding in one hand a cup, in the 


other an ear of corn, and the ſtalk of a pop- 


py. The cup intimated the joy procured by 


this deity; the ear of corn, the profit and 
advantage he brought along with him ; and 


the poppy. was an emblem of that repoſe and 


quietneſs, he was ſuppoſed to adminiſter, 


of the Babylonians, the Babylonian Venus, 
ſuppoſed to be the Venus Melitta; and it is 
not improbable but that the name Venus may 


have taken its original from T) Benorh, 
daughters. The temple. of this goddeſs was 


built in ſuch a manner, that there were ſe- 


veral private apartments or retreating places. 
The women (as hiſtorians ſay) were obliged 
by the law of their country, once in their 
life time, to expoſe themſelves in honour of 


for the kind entertainment they had received, 
offered money to the goddeſs. This relation 


accounted a kind expreſſion of civility among 
the Babylenians, to grant liberty to their 
efts to lie with their wives. | . 


raiſe the ſiege, and force the enemy from it. 
SUCiCOURLESS (of ſecours, F. of ſuc- 


SUCCULENTNESS (of ſucculentus, L.) 


Juicineſs. : 


child; alſo giving ſuck. 1 5 
_ SUDORIF!EROQUSNESS (of ſudorifer, 
L.) aptneſs to cauſe ſweat... 


tranſaction or affair. | 5 

SUF'FERABLENESS (or ſourfrir, F.) 
tapableneſs of being endured. | 

SUFFERANCE (in ancient Cuſjoms) a de- 


| lay or reſpite of time the lord granted his vaſ- 


ſal for the performance of fealty and homage, 
fo as to ſecure him from any fœdal ſeizure. 
SUF'FERING (with Logictans) is the fifth 
of the categories 5 28 to be beaten, to be broken, 
to be warmed, &c. | 
SSUF'FICIENTNESS ( ſuffcientia, L. ſuf- 
e, F.) a being ſufficient, ability, capa- 
SUFFUS'ED (ſufuſus, L.] poured out. 
SUGAR - K. , Jh W e of it ought 
to be the fineſt refined ſugar; which being 
melted with a weak chalk water, is ſometimes 


the goddeſs 3 and the ſtrangers, in requital 


is partly confimed by Faſtin, who ſays, it was 


70 be in the SUDS (vi Teroden, Sax. to 
boil) to be embarraſſed in ſome unſucceſsful 


reous quality, © 


diſſolving. 
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alomed, to prevent the lime from reddening 
it, and is three times clarified, after which it 
is tranſparent. jt 

SULLAGE, the filch of drains or finks o 
boa kitchen or houle, water-courſes, ditches,. * 

SUL'LIED (of ſouills, F.) ſoiled, tarniſhed, 

SUL'PHUR, a fat, unctuous, mineral 
ſubſtance, fuſible, and inflammable by fire, 
and not diſſolvable or capable of being mix'd 
with water, L. 


SULPHOR (with Chymifts) their ſecond 


| hypoſtatical or active principle; a liquid, 
- SUCICOTH Benotb MA MIT Heb. 
j. e. the tabernable of daughters) an idol 


clammy ſubſtance, which ſoon takes fire, 
and riſes up like oil after diſtillation, called 
a. ſo Sulphur Philoſopborum, | 


SULPHUR wivum, is fo called as it is 
taken out of the mine, a kind of greyiſh, 
argillous clay, which eafily takes fie, 
Sc. L. | 5 3 | . py 
Flower of SULPHUR, is the pureſt and 
fines part of ſulphur, gained by evapourating 


ſulphur by ſublimation 5 5 
Mineral SULPHUR, a kind of hard 

earthy, bitumen, of a ſhining yellow colour, 

a ſtrong ſtinking ſmell, eaſily taking fire and 


diſſolved 
Balm | in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water; with ſalt of Tar- 


| far, and precipitated by means of the ſpirit , 


SUC/COUR (in Military Affairs) is an en- 
terprize made to relieve a place, that is, to 


of vinegar or ſome other acid. | N 
_ SUL/PHUREOUSNESS 7 (of ſulpbureus, 
SULPHUREITY L.) a ſulphu- 


r eee ee 5 


SUL'TANESS, the Grand Seignor': 


| conſort, | 


SULTANE! (in Conſe&ionary) a ſogar | 


T I Work made of eggs, ſugar, and fine flower. 
SUCCUM'BENCY (of ſuccumbere, L.) 

2 finking or fainting under. De 
SUCK/LING {of Succan, Sax.) a ſucking 


SUM (with Matbemat.) the quantity ariſ= 


ing from the addition of two or more mag- 


nitudes, numbers, or quantities together. 


|  SUMBRIE'RO (in Spain, &c.) a canopy | 


of ſtate held over princes or great perſons, 
when they walk abroad, to ſkreen .them 
from the ſun. Bo a 4 
_ SUM'MATORY Aritbmetick, is the art 
of finding the flowing quantity from the 
fluxion, and ſo is the ſame with the calculus 
integralis. e 5 ET - 
.. SUMM'D (ſpoken of Birds) compleatly 
| Feathered or fledged; hw ihe Milton, 
SUMMER (in Architecture) a large ſtone, 
the firſt that is laid over columns and plaiſters 
in beginning to make a croſs vault, or that 
ſtone, which being laid over a piedroit or 
column, is made hollow to receive tbe firſt 


haunce of a plat- band. Ih | 
SUMMER (in Carpentry) a large piece 
of timber, which, being ſupported on two 
ſtone peers or poſts, ſerves as a lintel to a door, 
window, Se. 1 | 
SUM'MITS (with FhÞrifs) are thoſe a * 
in the 


| bodies that hang vpon ſlender threads 
1 | | 
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middle of the flower; they contain à proll- 


fick duſt, which. is analagous to the male 
ſeed in animals. | 

SUM MUM bonum, (i. e. the chief good 
of human nature) this was for many ages the 
ſubject of philoſophical controverſies, and 
Varro reckons up no leſs than 288 different 


opinions about it, that is, wherein it did 
conſiſt, Some define it to be that which by 


its enjoyment renders truly and compleatly 
happy. This is diſtinguiſhed by ſchoolmen 
Into that which is ſimply and adequately ſo, 
and beyond which there can be no other, 
which they call feliciras comprebenſorum; and 
into a l«fſer and ſubordinate one, which is 
called felicitas wiatorum, L. | 

SUN (Sunna, Sax.) the efficient, illumi- 
nator, and ruler of the day, a glorious 
lanet, the ſpring of light and heat, 

The SUN (Hieroglyphycally) was repre- 
ſented fitting upon a lion with rays of light 
about his head, and a bundle of ears of corn 
in one hand, to expreſs the power and good- 
neſs of that luminary, in cauſing all the fruits 
of the earth to bring forth their increaſe ; 


and ſometimes by a beautiful young gallant, 


ſtanding half naked in a ſhip neatly trimmed, 
_ - ſupported on the back of a large crocodile, 


With flames of fire round about it, The 
ge of the ſun's motion was repreſented 
by Ewinged. horſe. Sometimes they repre- 
ſented the ſan by a Phenix, and alſo by a 


Jas an univerſal-God, adored in all parts of 
e world. : 5 


1 I. becauſe of its quick fight. The ſun 


N22 


IS 


8 


| ſhipped by the Romans. 


— — 


ing like the rays of the ſun. 
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Su. The antient Saxons worlkipped the 


ſun, This idol was placed in a temple, and 
there adored and ſacrifice to, for that they 
believed the ſun in the firmament did corte.. 
ſpond with, or to-operate with, or act in 
this idol. The form was as in the ure 
annexed, It was made in the form of hy 


were, brightened with gleams of fire, and 
holding with both his arms Rretched out, a 
burning wheel upon his breaſt 3 the wheel 
ſignifying the courſe which he roͤns round 
about the world, and the fiery gleams and 
brightneſs, the light and heat wherewith he 
warms and comforts all_things that live and 
grow. The worſhip of this idol being per- 
formed on a Sunday, hence that day takes its 
name. 5 ; | 
SUN. Macrobius endeavours to ſhew, that 
all the deities -of the poets, were only the 
ſun under a diſguile. he poets agree that 
Apollo is the ſun, nay the ſun is the ſame az 
Bacchus; he ſays that the ſun was called 
Apollo, while he was in the upper regions, or 
in the day time, and Liber Pater in the night, 
while he was running thro' the lower he- 
miſphere. | „5 

He alſo endeavours to prove that Mars is 
the ſun as well as Mercury, Aſculapius, 
Hercules, Fupiter, Ammon, &c. | 

The A/jyrians worſhipped the ſun, as be. 
ing their only ſovereign deity 5 and hence it 


only. The Mithra of the Perſians was like- 
wiſe the ſun, by which name he was wor- 

The SUN and Moon ( Hieroglyphically) were 
by the ancients uſed to repreſent eternity, be- 


| cauſe the heathens thought they were without 


beginning and end. | i 

To SUNDER (of Sund nian, Sax.) to di- 
vide or part aſunder. | 5 
SUN - Deb, a plant, otherwiſe called luſt- 


wort, moor-graſs, and red- root. 


SUN- Flower, a plant bearing a fine large, 
yellow flower, with radiated leaves, or ſpread- 
SUN- Foils, ſun- flowers. | 
| © SUN'NINESS (Sunnicigneyye, Sax.) 2 
being expoſed or lying open to the ſun beams. 

SUNNIS, a Ma bometan ſe, oppoſite to 
the Schiais, that is, to the Perſian Mabome- 
ans ; they maintain that Abubeker was the 
lawful ſucceſſor of Ma bomet, who was ſuc. 
ceeded by Omar, then Oſman, and laſt of all 
Mortus Ali, who was ſon-in-law to Mabemet, 
they affirm that Oſmdn was ſecretary to Aa. 
homet, and a perſon of great capacity, that 
the 3 others were not only perſons of an © 
traordinary underſtanding; but likewiſe great 
ſoldiers, and that they made way for the doc 
trine of Mahomet no leſs by the ſword thin 
by argument and perſuaſion ; therefore tt 
ſect of the Sunnis, choſe rather to maintar 


their religion by force of arms than reaſon!" 
aha ni e 800 ke 


| 


naked man, ſet upon a pillar, his face, as it 


is, that they called his name Adad, that is, 
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SUQVE* 


'.” To SUpERANNUATE ſuperannuare, 


is comprehended between curve lines. | 
A Plane, SUPERFICIES, is one which | 
| has no inequality, but lies evenly between 


1 


5 * 5 n 
'SVOVETAURILIA ? (among the Ro- 
SOLIT AURIL/IA mans) a ſacrifice, 
wherein they offered three victims of dif- 
ferent kinds, a bull, a ram and a boar. 


 SU!PER ABLENESS (of ſuperabilis, L.) | 


capableneſs of being overcome or ſurmounted. 


SUPER ABUN'/DANTNESS ( ſuperabun-* 


dantia, L.) very great plenty, ſuperfluity, 
_ exceſs, | 


L.) to admit into the number of ſuperan- - 
nuated perſons, 


SUPERCELES!TIAL ( ſupercelftis, L. 


above the heavens or heavenly bodies. 

_ SUPERCHAR'GED (in Heraldry) figni- 
fies one figure charged or borne upon another, 
as a Roſe upon a Lion, a Lion upon an Or- 
dinaty, & . 3 


SUPERCIL'IOUSNESS (of ſapercilieſus, 


L.) affectedneſs of carriage, ſourneſs or ſe- 
yerity of countenance. . 


SUPER-EXCRLLEN OV extra- 
SUPER-EXICELLENTNESS F ordina- | 
xy excellence. . _ 


SUPERFICIAL Content, the meaſure of 
any thing on the ſuperficies or outſide, _ 
SUPERFICIAL Fourneau (in Fortif.) a 


wooden cheſt or box with bombs in it, and | 


ſometimes fill'd only with powder, buried 


under ground, to blow up a lodgment, rather | 


than an enemy ſhall advance; the ſame as 
Caiſſon, 3 „„ 
_ SUPERFI!CIALIST, one who does what 


he does ſuperficially, or who has but a ſu- 
perficial knowledge of things., | 


A Rectilinear SUPERFI'CIES, is one 


comprehended between right lines. | 


A durvilinear SUPERFICIES, is one that 


its boundary lines. 5 1 
A Convex SUPERFICIES, is the exterior | 
part of a ſpherical bod. 
A Concave SUPERFICIES, is the int 
part of an orbicular body. | | 
SUPERFINE'NESS (of ſuper-fin, F.) the 
Mr TT 1 
SUPERIMPREGNA'TION, a ſecond 
conception, after one has conceivgd before, L. 


— 


ernal 


 SUPER-INCUM'BENT, lying or lean- | 


ing above, over or upon. 


SUPER-INJEC!TION, an injection up- 


þ SUPINELY. 1, With the face * 


; 7 / 
or about omens or ſigns of bad luck; ovar 
niceneſs, ſcrupulouſneſs, Ic. F. | 
 SUPERVACA'NEOUSNESS {of ſaper- 
 vacanens,' L.) needleſneſs, 1 If 

SUPERVENIENT (ſaperveniens, L.) 
coming unlook'd for. 3 

SUPINA'TION (with Anat.) the action 
of khe ſupinator muſcle, or the motion where- 
by it turns the hand, ſo that the palm is 
lifted upwards towards heaven. 

SUPINE ( ſupinus, L.) 1. Lying with 
the face upwards. 

Upon theſe divers poſitions in man, where« ' 
in the ſpine can only be at right lines with 
the thigh, ariſe thoſe remarkable poſtures, 
prone, ſupine and ere. | . 

Brown's FVulg ar Errors. 
At him he lanc'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his 
breaſt, 5 | 

On mM hard earth the Lycian knock'd his 

head, „ | 
And lay ſupine ; and forth the ſpirit fled. 
3 Negligent; careleſs; indolent; thought- 
eſs. | | 2 | I 
Supine in Sylina*s ſnowy arms he lies, 
And all the buſy cares of life defies. 

5 | | Tatler. 
SUPINE (ſupinum, L.) in 8 
verbal noun. Ro 1 | 


2. Drowſily; thoughtleſsly ; indolently. * 
The old impriſon'd King, 
Whoſe lenity firſt pleas'd the gaping crowd ; © 

But when long try'd, and found ſupinely 
8 | | 4 
Like Aſop's log, they leapt upon his back. 
Wilt thou then repfine 
To labour for thyſelf ?. and rather chuſe 
To lie ſupinely, r heav'n will bleſs 
Thy lighted fruits, and give thee bread un- 
earn'd? FF 3 Philips. 
SUPPEDA'NEA (with Phyſicians) plai- 
ſters applied to the feet, call'd alſo Supplan 


5 ta lia, | 548 0 : 


SUP'PER (of ſouper, F.) the laſt meal at 
night. 8 | | : | 
_ SUP/PERLESS, without a ſupper. . 
 SUPPLEMEN'TAL 2 (ef ſupplemen- 

. SUPPLEMEN'TORYy um, L.) of, or 


on or after a former injection, a ſecond in- 
Rin. .. 3 - 
SCPERIORN ESS ( ſaperioritas, L. ſupe- 
rioritè, F.) ſuperiority. _ 
SUPERINE, a term uſed of our manufac- 
2 to expreſs the re fineneſs of a 


SUPERNU'MERARINESS (of ſapen and 
rates, L.) the Exceeding the number 

ed, R 3 4 | 

SUPERSTITUION, a vain fear of the del- 
ty; alſo idolatrous worſhip ; an idle or filly 


9pini9n or fooliſh belief about divine worſhip, | 


pertaining to a ſupplement. 4 
SUPPLLANTNEOS (of ſappliant, F.] 
the act of petitioning humbly. _ i 
SUPPLICATION (among the Romans) a 
ſolemn proceſſion decreed by the ſenate in 
honour of a general, who had obtain'd a 
onfiderable victory, on which occaſion the 


T'remples were ſet open, and publick thankſgiv-" 


ings were offered for the ſucceſs of the general 
or emperor, and a pumpous proceſſion of the 
ſenators, walking in their robes te the tem- 
ples of their gods, where they offered ſaeri- 
fices and feaſted the populace ; the whole 
0 | " city 
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thanks for the victory. _ a 4 
At firſt theſe feſtivals laſted but a day or 


two; but in time they were enlarged upon 
extraordinary occaſions, ſo as to laſt for 50 


days together, , 2 
«ne ig SUPPORTERS (of Coat 


Armour) are thole animals that 
noblemen carry to ſupport their 
ſhields; as quadrupedes, birds, 
or reptiles, as lions, leopards, 
dogs, unicorns, eagles, griffins 
$3. and dragons, To perſons under 
He degree of baronets, it is not permitted to 
ar their arms ſupported, | 
SUPPO'SAL, a ſuppoſition. | 


city bearing a part in the ſolemnity, giving | 


SUPPO'SABLENESS (of ſuppeſer, F. ſup- 


 Þoſitum, L.) capableneſs of being ſuppoſed. 


. SUPPOSI'TION (h Mujick) is the uſing 
two ſucceſſive notes of the ſame value, as to 
time, the one of which, being a diſcord, ſup- 


Poſes the other a concord. 


SUPPOSITYTIOUSNESS (of ſuppeſttiti- 


a5, L.) counterfeitneſs. 


SUPPRES'SION (in the Cafoms) the ex- 


tinction or annihilation of an office, right, 
; * | A 6 


F GE A . 
SUPPRESSION (with Gram.) any omiſ- 
Kon gf certain words in a ſentence, which 
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| SURFACE ( q. d. ſuperfaciem, L. 3 & 
upon the face) the bare outſide of a body, 
which conſider d by itſelf, is a quantity ex. 
tended in length and breadth without thick. 
neſs, and is the ſame as ſuperficies, | 
| _ SUR'NAME, a name added to the proper 
or baptiſmal name, to denominate-a perſon of 
ſoch a family. . 

SURPRLSINGNESS (of ſurpriſe, F.) the 
ſurprifing nature, quality, GSS. 

SURREND'RY. (ſurrendre, obſol. F.) a 
delivering up. e OG 

 SURROY/'AL (with Sportſmen) the broad 

top of a ſtag's horn, with the branches or 
ſmell horns ſhooting out of it. 

SUR'SENGLE, a long upper girth to 
come ever a pad or ſaddle, eſpecially ſuch as 
are uſed by carriers to faſten their packs. on 
their horſes. | 6M 5 

SURSOLID Place (in Conick Sefions) is 

when the point is within the circumference of 
a curve of an higher gender chan the Conick 
Sections. | OY | 


7 


* 


* 


the office of a ſurveyor. | 
SUSCIP'IENCY (of ſuſcipiens, L.) capa- 

| bleneſs of receiving. Se 

| SUSPENSION (with Rbez.) is when the 

orator begins a diſcourſe in ſuch a manner, 


ö 


yet are neceſſary to a full and perfect con- | wou the auditor does not know what he 


ſtruction. | | 
. SUP/PURATIVENESS (ſpoken of Swel- 
lings) a ripening quality. | 


_- SUPRALAP!SARY (of ſupra and lapſus, 


L. the fall of Adam) one who holds that God 
28 reſolved, by an eternal decree, to ſave 


ſome and damn others, without regard to the 
good or evil works of men. | x 


' SUPREMENESS (ſuprenitat, Lo ſappre- 
. 


macie, F.) the greateſt height, utmoſtne 


SURCHARGED (ſurcbarge, F.) over- 
SUR ANCREIE (in Heral- 
dry) is a croſs ſur anchree, i. e. 
double anchored, is a croſs with 
double anchored-flukes at each 
„ end, as in the eſcutcheon. 


© SURD Rove, a root whether ſquare, cu- 


bick, Sc. that cannot be extracted perfectly 


out of a rational number. : 
SURDINESS ( ſurdites, L.. ſurdit*, F.) 


deafneſs, a defect of hearing. 


' SURMONTE! (in Heral- | 


dry) is a chief that has another 
very ſmall chief over it of a 
colour or metal, and thereſore 


having another over it; fee 
the eſcutcheon. | 
SURMONTE,, is alſo uſed 
for bearing of one ordinary 
upon another, as in the figure, 


. A 
is ſaid to be ſurmounted, as. 


a pile ſurmounted of a chevron. 


would ſay, and is rendred attentive, by ex- 


Fe ſomething that is great. The apoſtle 
Paul gives a good example of this figure: 70e 


ther bath it entred into the Heart of Man, to 
conceive what God hath prepared for them that 
love bim. ,, 
SUSPENSION ab officio, is that whereby 
a miniſter is, for a time, declared unfit to ex- 
<ul the office of a miniſter. 
=” SUSPENSION à beneficio, is when a mi- 
niſter, for a time, is deprived of the profits 
of his benefice. "2 5 | To 
SUSPENSION of Arms (in War) is a ſhort 
truce the contending parties agree on, for the 
burying the dead, the . waiting for ſuccours, 


or their rr 1ſters o1ders, &. P 
SUSPE'NSION (in Mechanicks.) as the 
points of 1 in a balance, are thoſe 
points in the axis or beam whereon the weight? 
are apply'd, or from which they are ſuſpended. 
SUSTAIN'ABLE (of ſuftineze, I.) that 
may be upheld, ce. 
SUSTENTA'TION (of ſoutenir, 
ſuſtinere, L.) maintenance, ſu ſiſtence. 
SU'TABLE, agreeable to or with. 
| SUTYTABLENESS, agreeableneſs to ano- 


ther th 


of ſuture anciently practiſed, whereby the 
lg large wounds, where there was a loſs 
0 


8 her 5 

ſubſtance, were hinder'd from receding £09 
icy gc I I 
Intertwiſted SUTURE (ip Surgery) Fw 


* 


SURVEY'ORSHIP (of ſurveir, ob el. F.) 


Eye bas not een, the, Ear pai not heard, nei · 
e 


F. of | 


* Cenſal be SUTURE (in Surgery) a kind 
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ture wherein the needles are left ſticking in 
the wound with a thread wound round them. 
Dry SUTURE (with Surgeons) is a ſuture 


indented like the teeth of a ſaw, ſo that the 
teeth may fall one within another, the whole 
row being cloſed, being firſt ſpread with ſome | 
roper plaiſter to make it ſtick, ; | 
Incarnative SUTURE (in Surgery) is ſo 
named, becauſe it rejoins the edges of a wound 
and keeps them cloſe together, by means of 
2 thread run acroſs them with a needle, which 
cauſes them to grow together and incarnate. 
Reftritirve SU'TURES (in Surgery) were 
formerly uſed to top the flux of blood in large 
wounds, where any conſiderable veſſels were 
SWEAL'ING 


a candle. 5 | | Sf 
A SWALLOW (Spaleqe, Sax.) a bird. 
The notion of its being unfortunate to kill 


(of Spelan, Sax.) waſt- | 
ing or blaring away, as | 
Ks | 


SW A'LING 


mans ſuperſtition, who had appropriated theſe” 
birds to their Penates, or houſhold gods, and 
therefore would not injure them; and alſo 
becauſe ſwallows are the meſſengers of the 
ſpring, upon which account the Rbodians had 
a ſolemn ſong to welcome in the ſwallows. 
ASWAL'TLOW ( Hierog'yph.) ſignifies 
juſtice and equity, becauſe it is ſaſd to diftri- 
bute its meat equally to all its young ones. 
 SWAMP'INESS, boggineſs, marſhineſs, 
A SWAN ( Hieroglyph.) repreſented an old 
muſician, becauſe it is ſaid of this hird, that, 
when it is at the eve of its death, it takes 
its farewel of the world by ſinging melodious 
tunes. 5 B | 
A SWAN is alſo accounted a ſymbol of a 
| hypocrite, becauſe as they have fine wings and 
cannot fly, ſo they have feathers white to 
perfection, yet there fleſh is black; ſo hypo- 
crites appearing outwardly very virtuous, yet 
are inwardly very wicked, a | 
SWAN'NIMOTE (of Spang, a ſwan, and 
zemoxe, Sax. an aſſembly) a court held about 
foreſt affairs, three times a year, before the 
verdurers as judges, | | 


WY 


A SWAP, an exchanging, a trucking, or 
bartering. Ns, 5 
SWARF-Money, the payment of an half- 


penny yearly to the lord*ef the manor of 


was to be performed in the following manner, 
The perſon muſt go before the rifing of the 
ſun, and walk three times about the croſs, 
and ſay, the Separf-Money ; and then take 
a witneſs, and lay it in the hole, but muſt - 
look well to it that his witneſs do not deceive _ 
him, for if he makes not proof of the pay- 

I he forfeits thirty ſhillings and a white 

ull, | | 

SWEATING (of Sqezan, Sax.) perſpi- 
ting through the pores. ee pay 


SWEATING Vickneſs, 2 kind of plague, | 


made with ſmall pieces of leather, or linnen | 


ſwallows ſeems to owe its original to the Ro- ju | 

"converſant in the moſt infected places, were 
ſiezed with it; and alſo, that the Engliſh in 
foreign countries were fiezed with it, at the 
ſame time that their native country was in- 


| The eaſieſt way, nor with perplexing thoughts 


2. A perfume. 


Lodebrook, in the county of Warwick, which | 


J 
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with which . England was viſited in the year 
1551, which proved very fatal to great num- 
bers of people. - 

It ſeemed to be a peſtilent fever, but not 
ſeated in the veins or humours, there not apy 
pearing any carbuncle, purple, or livid ſpot, 
nor any thing of the like nature, ; 

This diftemper firſt began to appear in 
Shrewſbury about the middle of April, but 
continued to ſpread itſelf all over the kingdom 
till October. It was but of ſhort continuance 
to thoſe who were ſeized with it; for if any 
took cold with it, he died in about three 


rally inclined to do, they died in about fix hours; 


in about nine or ten hours at moſt. 
diſtemper was, that the young, ſtrongeſt and 


ſo that very few very young or very aged 
perſons were afflicted with it, and what was 
nore particular was, that no foreigtfers, tho“ 


fected at home. 


other vibration. 


up the money at play. 
SWEET ( Speze, 
1. Pleaſing to any ſenſe. 2. Luſcious to the 


dious to the ear. 
SWEET. 1. 
ſing. 5 1 | 
What ſofter ſounds are theſe ſalute the ear, y- 
From the large circle of the hemiſphere, 
As if the center of all ſweets met here! . 
5 „ | Ben FJobnſon. 

- Fail! wedded love,, _ 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtick ſveets ! 
; | | by | Milton. 

| Tavght to live 


Sweetneſs ; ſomething plea- 


To interrupt the ſ<vect of life. 

| Mi, Par. Loh. 
As in perfumes. | 
'Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt ; 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: 
So the was all a Heer. Dryden. 


Flowers . 
Innumerab'e, by the ſoft ſouth-wet | 
Open'd, and gather'd by religious hands, 
Rebound their fewcers from th* odoriferaus 
| pavement, . Prior. 


SWIFT of Courſe (with Aſtron.) is when a 
planet moves in twenty four hours more than 


its uſual motion. 
„„ 4 SWIFT 


hours, and if they flept, as they were gene- 


That which was very remarkable in this 


apparently moſt healthly were ſiezed with it, 


SWEEP-Stake, one who ſweeps or takes 
Sar. ſoet, Dutch } 


taſte. 3. Fragrant to the ſmell. 4. Melo» 


* 


and the reſt generally either died or recovered. 


SWEEP, a ſemicircle or oval line, made 
by the motion of the hand, compaſſes, or any 
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dravghts. 


ſwelled. 


% 


Ing away, wherein the patient loſes all his 
ſtrength and underſtanding. * 


SVICAMIN 70 . done either in the fields or foreſts, but 


and ett, Gr. a mulberry) a great tree like 
a fig tree, that may be called the mulberry 
fig tree. | 1 | 
ſtruck. 

by ſyllables. | 

do not all conſiſt of propoſitions that are con- 
Major is fo compounded. that it includes 
three kinds, Conjunctive, Disjunfive and Co- 
Pulative. | 52 8 | Fo 


| * Conjunfive SYLLOGISMS (in Log.) are 
- thoſe, the Major of which is a conditional 


and a Worſhipper of Money; 


9 9 y_ 5 2 , A Wea N | 
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 SWIFT/NESS of the Sun ( Hieroglyph. ) | 
was repr-icnted by the Egyptians, by a round 
Diſcus in the hand of their god %s. 

To SWIG (Spizan, Sax.) to grip k. large 


SWIM'MING- Bladder, a veſicle of, air 
incloſed in the bodies of fiſhes, by means 
whereof they are enabled to ſuſtain themſelves 
at any depth of water. N 

SWIN GING (S pen gan, Sax.) vibrating 
to and fro. | 


SWINGING {of Spingan, Sax.) huge, 


exceeding great. | | 
SWIINISH (of Sqinlic of Squin, Sax.) ſlo- 
yenly, alſo booriſh in manners. 
SwWOLN (of Sqelzan, Sax. ſwellen, Dut.) 


' SWOON'ING (of ayqunian, Sax.) faint- 


A SWORD's Man (Sqeop'o-man, Sax.) 


SY/CAMORE S of ov», ouvnn, a fig, 


SY/DEROUS (ſpderoſus, L.) planet- 
 SYLLABICALLY (of c, Gr.) 


Conditional SYLLOGISMS (among Rbet.) 
junctive or compounded ; but are thoſe whoſe 


all the concluſion. They are reducible to 


propoſition, containing all the concluſion ; as, 
F there is a God, be ought to be loved. 
There is a God; 5 
Thereſore he muſt be loved. 
Copulative SYLLOGISMS, are ſuch, in 
which a negative propoſition is taken; part 
of which is afterwards laid down as a truth 
to take off the other part; as, 4 Man can- 
not be, at the ſame time, à Servant of God, 


A Miſer is a wworſhipper of Money; 
Therefore a Miſer is ne ſervant of God, 


Disunetive SYLLOGISMS, are ſuch, the 


firſt propoſition of which is disjunctive; that 


it, whoſe parts are joined or rather disjoined 
by er; as, | | 


Defenders of Liberty. | 
Nou they are not Parricides; 
Therefore they are Defenders of Liberty, 
SYLPHS, a kind of fairy nymphs, L. 
SYL'VA (among the Romans) a game in 
the Circus of Rome, wherein an artificial 
wond was planted and furniſhed with a great 


or 5 A | 
boſe wwho killed Ceſar are Parricides, or 


The emperor Gordianus is ſaid to have given 
a Sylva, in which were 200 red and as mam 
fallow deer, 30 wild aſſes, and as many wild 
horſes, 100 goats, 200 wild goats, 150 wild 
boars, 100 bulls, to elks, and 300 oſtriches. 
 SYL!YA (in Poetry) a poetical piece, com- 
poſed, as it were, at a ſtart, in a kind of rap- 
ture and tranſport, without much thought or 
meditation. 25 
SYLVA'NUS, the god of woods and ſhep- 
herds, and the boundaries of land. Groves 
were conſecrated to him, and ſolemn feſtivals 
were held in honour of him; he is deſcribed 
always in the company of Pan, being of little 
ſtature, with the face of a man, and the 
legs and Pet of a goat, holding a branch of 
eypreſs in his hand. The notion of this god 
was introduced, that men might think that 
there was no place which could be without 
the preſence of a deity, and that nothing could 


that ſome god muſt behold it, and that the 
fruit of every thing muſt be increaſed and 
preſerved by the divine goodneſs. Feneſtrella 
ſays, that Pan, Syluanus, and Faunus, were 
the ſame deity, © | es 
SYLVICOLIST (HlVicola, L.) a dweller 
 SYLVIFRA'GOUS( ſytvifragus, L.) break- 
ing or deſtroying woods, 5 
SYMBOL ( ſymbolum, L. of couptohy, 
Gr.) a badge, ſign, type, mark, emblem, 
or repreſentation of ſome moral thing by the 
images or properties of natural things; a myſ- 
tical ſentence, a motto or device, as a lion 
is a ſymbol of courage, and two hands joined 
or claſped together is a ſymbol of union or 
fidelity. „ > OO 
_ SYM'BOLS (with Medaliſts) certain marks 


or attributes peculiar to certain perſons or 


| deities, as a thunder-bolt with the head of an 
| emperor, is a ſymbol of ſovereign authority 


and power equal to the gods, the trident is 
the ſymbol of Neptune, and a peacock of 
Juno. | 
SY MBOL/ICALLY (of ſymbolicus, of cuu- 
Con, Gr.) emblematically, by ſymbols, 
emblems," motto's, and devices, Soc. 
SYMBOLOG'RAPHIST (of ovptono, 


and y:4pw, Gr. to write) a deſcriber, or one 


> 


that treats of ſymbols, | | 
SYM'METRY (ſymmetria, L. of ovjpt 
Tpia, Of guy, with, and wutrpoy, Or. meaſure) 
a due proportion, or the relation of equality 
in the height, length and breadth of the parts 
neceſſary to compoſe a beautiful whole, or 
an uniformity of the parts in reſpect to the 

whole. | | 
'SYMPATHET'ICALNESS (of guyr«%2 
Gr.) a ſympathizing quality, or the nature 
of ſympathy. | | _ 
SYM'/PATHY (ſympathia, L. ſywpathits 


number of wild beaſts 5 which were hunted 


F. cuαEhα,uia, of ov, with, and ral, 


| luſter ing, 


or courſed by the people, but without 2ny 
arms, they being obliged to take them alive. 
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7 10 &c. Gr.) an agreeableneſs of na- 
. tins affections, inclinations, hu- 


- mours, temperature, &c. which makes two 


erſons pleaſed and delighted with each other; 
a fellow-feeling, compaſſion, | 
$YMPHOINIOUS, pertaining to ſym- 
phony, muſical, Milton. es ; 
SYMPHY'SIS (with a Medium) is of 
three kinds, called Syneurofis, Syſarchoſis, and 
Synchondrofis, which ſee, F 
SYMPHYSIS (without a Medium) is 
where two bones unite and grow togetber of 
themſelves, withayt the intervention of any 


third thing, as a cartilage, griſtle, Ce. 


SYMPO'SIAC (of uproar, Gr. a ban- 
quet) an entertainment or converſation of phi- 
loſophers.at a banquet. 

SYMPTOMATICAL (in Phy/ick) a term 
frequently uſed to denote the difference be- 
tween the primary and ſecondary cauſes in 
diſeaſes. . | 
eu, L. ovpurTopaTtind;, Gr.) the being at- 
tended with ſymptoms. 5 

SYNCATEGOREMATV'ICALLY (ovy- 
namryonacrind;, Gr.) aſter the manner of a 
Syncategorema, or ſignifying together with. 

SYNECH'/DOCHE (with Logicians) is when 
the Genus is put for the Spectes, i. e. the 
matter of which a thing is made for the thing 
itſelf, as Iron for a Sword, or, on the con- 
trary, a Sword for Iron. 

SYNO'CHA (owoy©-, of 'ouyoytw, to 
ſupport or hold up, or owixw, Gr. to con- 
tinue) from the former .is uſed by ſome for 
an intermitting fever, and the Jatter for a 
continued one. 1 | | 


optical placg of the Heavens. | 
SYNOD!ICALLY (of ſynodicus, L. 
opduucc, Gr.) by a ſynod, or according to the 
appointment of a ſynod. ET 
SYNOESVA, a feſtival celebrated at A- 
thens, in commemoration. of Theſeus's hav- 
ing united the petty communities of Aſia. 


$SYMPTOMAT'ICALNESS (ſymptomati- 


SYN/OD (with Aron) a conjunction or 
concourſe of two ſtars or planets in the ſame 


of | 


SYNON'Y MOUSNESS (of ſynonymus, „ 


of oy1wwy,©-, Gr.) the having divers words 
of the ſame fignification. wn, 
SYNTAC'TICALLY (ſyntaxis, L. of 
e174{i;, Gr.) according to the rules of Syn- 
tax, 5 
SYN'THESIS (in Pharmacy) the com- 
poſition or putting of ſeveral things together, 
as the making a compound medicine of ſeve- 
ral ſimple ingredients. | | 
SYNTHESIS (with Logicians) is the me- 


found out, ST, | 
SYNU'SIASTS, a ſet of Hereticks, who 
maintained that there was but one ſingle na- 
ture, and one ſingle ſubſtance, in Feſus Chriſt. 
SYNY MEN'SIS (of oy, with, and uUpny, 
Gr, a membrane) the connection of bones by 
a membrane, as in the ſkull of an infant, 


thod of convincing others of a truth already 


| in the ſame poem. 


RA TNT 


SY!/PHON. See Sipbons 5 | | 
SYRO/NES (in Phyſic:) wheals; alſo 
212 3 a ſort of worms that breed in the 
kin, | | 
SYSTEM (ſy/ftema, L. of 5ucnua, of ous 
viengt, Gr. to put or connect together) in 
the general is a regular or orderly co lection 
or compoſition of many things together, or 
it is an aſſemblage or chain of principles, the 
ſeveral parts whereof are bound together, or 
follow and depend on each other, | 
SYSTEM of the World (with Aftron.) an 
hypotheſis or ſuppoſition of a certain order and 
arrangement of the ſeveral parts of the uni- 
verſe; whereby they explain all the phæno- 


| mena or appearances of the heavenly bodies, 


their motions, changes, &c. the moſt cele- 
brated are the Copernican, the Ptolemaick, and 
Tychonick, IN | 5 
SYSTEM (in Poetry) is a certain hypo- 
theſis from which the poet is never to recede: 
as, for example, when he has made his choice 
either in Chriſtianity or the fables of the 
Heathens, he muſt always diſtinguiſh between 
the two, and never mix ſuch different ideas 
Concinnous SYSTEMS (in Muſick) are thoſe 
which conſiſt of ſuch parts as are fit for mu- 
ſick, and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an order 
bet ween the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion 
of ſounds from one extreme to the other may 
have a good effect. | | IE 
Inconcinnous SYSTEMS (in Muſick) are 
thoſe where the ſimple intervals are incon- 
einnous or badly diſpoſed betwixt the extremes, 
SYZY'GIA (in Gram.) the coupling or 
clapping of different feet together in verſe, 
either Greek or Latin, e 


1 


t, Roman; T t, Italick; T t. Eng- 
liſh; Tx, Saxon; Tr, Greek, are 
the 19th letter in order of the alphabet; ane 


D, The qth, and H, the 22d of the Hebrew, 
I with an 7 generally ſounds like ſi before 
a vowel, as in Action, Creation, Inclination ; 
but Acceſſion, Diviſion, Admiſſion, & e. muſt 
not be written with i, nor any word that is 
not written with at in Latin, | 


T, is the mark of a branding iron, made 
uſe of for branding any malefactor found 


guilty of manſlaughter, bigamy, &c, 


| T*(among the Arcients) was uſed as a nu- 


meral letter, ſignifying 160. | 

F, with a daſh at top, ſignified 160000. 

T (in Muſick Books) is uſed to denote the 
tenor. | 

TAB'BYING, is the paſſing a ſort of filk 
or ſtuff under the calender, to make a repre- 
ſentation of waves on it. 

TABEL'/LA 7 (in Pharmacy) a ſolid 


TABLET'TE F electuary or e 
ger th. J — To 


of ſeveral drogs made vp into little ſquares, | 
more commonly called Lozenges. 

TAB'ERER (i tambourineur, F.) one 
that plays vpon a ſmall drum, call'd a 
— 

-TAB'ERDER, a batchelor in Queen $ 
College, Oxford; one who wears a garment 
or ſhort coat, called a tabard, being a kind 
of jacket or ſleeveleſs coat, whole before, 
and open on both ſides, with a ſquare collar, 
winged at the ſhoulders ; ſuch as heralds 
wear when on ſervice, 

"TABERNACLE, a fort of temporary 
church or chapel for the uſe of pariſhioners, 


while their church is repairing, 9 
S Po 


TABE'S (with Phyſicians) a pining away 


for want of natural moiſture, L. 

'TABES, is alſo taken for an ulcer in the | 
frag, cauſing the whole body to decay and 
peiiſh by degrees. 

: TABES, gore blood, the matter or cor- 
ruption that iſfues out of a wound, L. 

TAB/ID Conſlitution, a dry, lean, witty 
Ing conftitution. © 

TAB'IDNESS (of rabidus, L. ) a waſting- 
neſs, decay, conſumption, 

To keep a geod TABLE, to live plenti- 


. 


_ folly, 


Razed TABLE (in Architect.) an emboſt. 
ment in a frontiſpiece, for the putting an 


inſcription or other ornament in ſculpture, 


Crowned TABLE (in Archite&.) one which | 
Is covered with a cornice, and in which is cut 
= Baſſo R. lievo, or a piece of black marble 
incruſtated for an inſcription. 
| Ruſticated TABLE (in Arcbitect.) one 
which is picked, whoſe ſurface ſeems rough, 


as In grotto's. | 


TABLE-Diamond, or other precious ſtone. 


| (with Fervellers) one whoſe upper ſurface is 
_ quite flat, and only the fides cut in angles. 


TABLE (of a Book) an index or repertory 
at the beginning or end of a book, to direct 
the reader to any paſſage in a book. 

Knights of the Round TABLE, a milita- | 


ry order of 24 in number, all pick“ d from a- | 
mong the braveſt of the nation, ſuppoſed to | 


have been inſtituted by Arthur, firſt king of 


the Britons, A. C. 1016; who, it is ſaid, 


had ſuch a table made to avoid diſputes about | 
the upper and lower end of it, and to take away 


all emulation, as to places; from this table gone. 


they are ſuppoſed to take their title, Leſiy re- 
Jates, that he has ſeen this table at Mincheſter, 
and that the names of a great number of 


Knights are written round it, which ſeem to 


confirm the tradition. The keepers of this 
table ſhow it with a great deal of ſolemnity. 
But Cambder is of opinion, that this table is 
of a much more modern ſtructure than the 


ſixth century; and Paperbroch ſhews, that 


there was no ſuch thing as any order of 
knights before the ſixth century; and it is 
Iikewiſe ſaid, that Artbur himſelf was but 
a fabulous prince, King Edward is ſaid to | 


5 


E 


have built a houſe, called he Bunt 7450, 
the court of which was 200 foot in diameter, 
And the knights of the Round Table, (ace 
cording to Paulus Fowutanus) began firſt to be 
talked of in the time of Frederick Barbaroſa 


not appear to have been any military order, but 
rather a kind of juſt or military exerciſe be. 
tween combatants with lances. 

TABLES (in Afronomy) are tables where. 
in the motions of the planets are calculated, 
for the uſe of one particular. 

TABLES (in Proſpective) plain ſurfaces, 
ſuppoſed to be tranſparent and | perpendicular to 
the horizon. 


ons, containing nothing but the mere colour 
of the field, and noc charged with figures, 
bearing, &e, | 
TA'BRET, a ſmall drum. 
TABULAR (rabularis, L.) belonging to 
a table, board, or plank. 


out noĩſe; holding one's peace. 


nite, F.) filentneſs, 

TACITURINOUS (eaciturnus, L. ) filent, 
ſaying nothing, making no noiſe, 

To ftand cloſe upon a T ACK 7 (Sea Phraſe) 

To ſail cloſe 3. a TACK © ſignify 2 
the ſhip ſhould ſail cloſe by the wind. 

To Hale aboard the TACK (Sea Phraſe) 
means to bring the tack down cloſe to the 
cheſs- trees. 


| Nacken it, or let it go or run out. 
Let riſe the T ACE, i. e. let it all go out. 
The ſhip ſails upon a TACK. 1. e. the 
The ſhip ftandschſe to 4 TACK. falls cloſe 
by the wind, 

TAC'KER, one who ſtands or fixes one 
thing to another, by tacks or by ſewing, * 
TACKLE (face, ater a an arrow) 1. An 

arrow. 
The tai! ſmote and in it went. Chaucer, 
2, Weapons, inftruments of action. 
| She to her tackl: fell, | 
And on the knight let fall a peal 
Of blows ſo fierce, and preſs'd ſo home, 
That he retired. Hudibras, P. l. 
Being at work without catching any thing, 
He reſolv'd to take up his rachle and be 
L'Efrange's Fable 
3. (Taecble, a rope, Dutch) the ropes of a ſhip, 
| * at ſea a tall ſhip did appear, 
Made all of heben and white ivory, 


1 


The fails of gold, of filk the tack/e were, 
Mild was the wind, calm ſeem'd the ſea to 


be. | Spenſer. 

At the helm | 

A ſeeming mermaid fteers ; the filken 
tackles 

Swell with the touches of thoſe fower-ſol 
hands 


A heſpeare 
That yarely frame the office · Sha rh 


e, 
* N 


and ſome ſuppoſe that the Round Table does 


TABLES (in Heraldry) coats or eſcutche. 


TA'CENT (iacens, L.) quiet, fill, vit. 
+= TA 'CITNESS (caciturnitas, L. tacitur- 


Eaſe tbe TACK (Sea Phraſe) fipnifies 


With a 


ſerves a 
and the 
goods, 
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ta a grim appearance, and thy face 
Fears a command in't; though thy rack/e's 
torn > ui hs 
Thou ewe! a noble veſſel, Shateſ. Coriol. 
5 | A ſtately ſhip 5 
With all her bravery on, and zackle trim, 
Sails fill'd, and ſtreamers waving, | 
Courted by all the winds that hold them 
play. \ Milton, 


Winding TACKLE (in a Ship) a tackle 
ſerves as pendant, with a great double block 
and the Liver in each, in order to hoiſe in 


00ds, ER; I | | 
rA TIL rv (of tails, L.) capable- 


neſs of being touches. | 
To TAG. (of artacher, F. to bind, &c.) to 
fix tags or points to laces. | 


TAG-RAG, a pitiful, ragged ſellow, Sc, 


ATAG'GE, a ſheep of a year old, 

TAIL ( with Anat.) that tendon of a 
muſcle which is fixed to the immoveable part, 
| ; TAIL (with Botan.) the 
— pedicle of a plant. 
 Dove-TAIL (with FJoiners, 
c.) one of the ſtrongeſt man- 


piece of wood into another, 

eut in theſe forms, as by let- 

ting A intee s : 
Peacock s TAIL, a term ap- 
plied to all circular compart- 
ments, which go enlarging 
from the center to the cireum- 

ference, in imitating the fea- 
- thers of a Peacock's- Tail. 


nomy) the deſcending node of 
a cg PE 


enn, 
TAILS of lions are borne 
in coat-armour, who are ſaid 
to have very great ſtrengt h in them, and to 
flap them about their back and ſides when 
they are in anger, and alſo to ſweep the ground 
vith them when purſued, to wipe out their 
Votſteps, that they may not be followed by 
tle nk! EG Met 


per bend Sinifter, F. 1 5 
TAIL'LE Douce, a term in painting, 
which, Mr. Evelyn ſays, fignifies the art of 
kulpture, or calcography itſelf ; whether done 
with the burin or graver, or with Agua Fortis, 
which is called etching. 8 
TAIL'LE (in Maſick) the ſame as tenor. 
TAIL/LIOR (in Arcbitecture) is the flat, 
quare ſtone on the capital of a pillar. 
TALAPOINS (at Siam) Indian doors or 
prieſts, who go barefoot, eat but once a day, 
de an exemplary, life, and very zealouſly 


erelaim againſt thoſe that worſhip the devil; 


ners of joining, by letting one | 


Dragon's TAIL (in Aftro- 


Swallew-TAIL, the ſame 


TAIL'LE (in Heraldry) the ſame as Parti | 


| 3 
but they are but little regarded. Theſe 
Talapoins have no averſion, for ſuch as turn 
Cbriſtians, if they do live agreeable to their 
proteſſion; it being their belief, that living a 
good life will render perſons under any per- 


| TALAS'SUS (with the Romans) 2 
14138810 & deity ſuppoſed to p 
_ TALAS!SIO J fide over marriages, as 


| Hymen@us with, the Greeks, He was invoked 

on the wedding: day, that the nuptials 

might prove happy. | 

| TAL'BOT (prob. of rel, a tail, and 
bu pan, Fax. above) a dog with his tail turned 

up, noted for his quick ſcent, finding out the 


tracks, lodgings and forms of beaſts, and pur- 


ſuing them with open mouth, and a conti 
nual cry, with ſuch eagerneſs, that, if noc 
taken off by the huntſman, he is ſpoiled. _ 

TALE Bearer (of zalu and beanan, Sax.) 
E ˙» ta 
| Great TALENT of Silver (among the 


* 


| Romans) 99 J. 6s. 8 d. ſterling. 


— 


TALENT tbe leber (of Silver) worth 76. 
ſterling.” eee D158 ee 
TALENT the greater (of Celd] worth 
n, „ - 
TALION-Lazo (lex talionis) a retribution 
or puniſhment, whereby an evil is returned 
perfectly like that committed againſt us by 


Tooth, &. + Sr e2 we. 
| TALISMANS (Tropa, Gr. of hy 
Cbald. an image) certain figures or images, 
| engraven or carved under ſeveral ſuperſtitious, 
obſervations of the characters and diſpoſitions 
| of the heavens, to which ſome aſtrologers, 
Sc. attribute wonderful virtues, as callin 
down the influences of the celeſtial bodies ; 
| ſome ſay it is a ſeal, figure, character, on 
image of a heavenly ſign, conſtellation or pla- 
net, engraven on a ſmypathetick ſtone, or on 
| a metal correſponding to the tar or planet, in 
order to receive its influence; they are ſome 
of them fondly believed to be preferyatives 
againſt al! kinds of evil: Some again are fan- 
cied to have miſchievous effects, and that, 
according as the Taliſman is preſerved or 
waſted, the perſon whom it repreſents is pre- 
ſerved or waſted away. | PIER 
TALK (talcum, L.) a ſort of mineral; 
this, by chymical writers, is expreſſed by this 
character X. | . 
| TAL'LAGE (01d Rec.) a certain rate ac- 
cording to which barons and knights were 
taxed by the king towards the expences of the 
ſtate, and inferior tenants by their lords on 
certain cecaſions. | | | 
_ TALLA'TIO (in an Univerſity) a keep- 
ing an accompt, as by tallies, of the battles 
or deliveries of meat and drink in a college. 
TAL'LIA, the ſet allowance in meat ang 
drink for every canon and prebendary in our 
old cathedral churches, 
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TAL'LOW-CHANDLERS, were incor- 


A 


porated Anno 1461, and by 
ſeveral kings afterwards 
confirmed. They conſiſt 
of a maſter, 4 wardens, 
about 40 aſſiſtants, and 
148 liverymen, Cc. The 
1 livery fine is 15 J. 83. 
\. ol Their armorial enſigns are, 
» J Party per feſs Azure and 
Argent, a pale counter- 
changed; on every piece of the firſt a turtle 
dove of the ſecond ; with each an olive branch 
Their hall is on Dowgate- 


 TALLOW-Tree, a certain tree which pro- 
duces a ſort of unctuous juice, of which can- 


dles are made. | 
_  "TALLOWIISH, greaſy, or of the nature 
: of tallow. | 


'To TALLY, to anſwer exactly as one 


_ tally does to another, or the tally to the ſtock ; 


alſo to mark or ſcore upon a tally, 


4 TALMUD (MIN of M7 Heb. he 


learned) the Talmud contains the body of the 


doctrine of the religion and of the morality 
of the Jews. They have two works that 


bear this name; the firſt is called the Talmud 


of Feruſalem, and the other the Talmud of 
Phe firſt was compiled by Rabbi Johannan, 
| who preſided in the academy of Paleſtine for 

fourſcore years, and who finiſhed it, as they 


ſay, the 230th year after the ruin of the 


temple, for the uſe of the Jess that dwelt | 
in Fudea. This Talmud is of an older date; 
but is ſhorter and more obſcure than that of 
Babylon. 8 | 


It is compoſed of two parts, the Miſbna 


and the Gemara. The Miſpna is the work 
of Rabbi Judab, ſurnamed the holy, who 
Compiled it about the year 120 after the de- 
ſtruction of the temple of Feruſalem by the 


Romans, and the year 190 of the vulgar 


* 


The Miſpna ſignifies the ſecond law, and 
is a collection of all the traditions of the 


| Fewiſh doctors, which Judab gathered into 


one body, for fear they ſhould be Joſt and 


come into oblivion, becauſe of the diſperſion 
of the Iſraelites, and the interruption of their 
ſchools, | | 


About an hundred years after Rabbi Jo- 
bannan compoſed the Gemara, which is as 
much as to ſay completion or perfection, to 
compleat and finiſh the Miſhna of Rabbi u- 
dab the holy. And theſe two works together 


make up the body of the Talmud. 


The 'Talmud of Babylon is alſo compoſed 


of the Mina of Fudab the holy, and of 
the Gemara compoſed by Rabbi Aſa, who 


lived at Babylon about 100 hundred years af- 
The Jeꝛos rather make 
ſe of this than that of Jeruſalem, becauſe 
t is clearer and more extenſive. 


| 


1 


of a bird of prey. 


nereal diſeaſe, 


firmer. 


the rampart or wall, that it may ſtand the 


ſhot, which they could not do were it level. 
_ TAM'BAC 


drum: alſo a little box of timber - work, 


„ 

It abounds with a multitude of fabld 
ridiculous ſtories, Vet they even Pa th 
authority of the Talmud to that of the ers. 
tures, and compare the bible to water 
Miſhna to wine, and the Gemera to Hypocras 

They believe the traditions and explicationg 
of this book are derived from God himſelf 
that Msaſes revealed them to Aaron, to bis 
ſons, and to the elders of IJſael, that theſe 
communicated them to the prophets, any 
the prophets tranſmitted them to the member, 
of the great ſynagogue, who paſſed them 
from hand to hand, till they came to the 
great doctors, who reduced them to the form 
of the Miſhna and Gemara, 

_ TALON! (with Archite#s) is a ſmall 
member made of ſquare fillets, and a frat 
Cymatium © it is different from an frag, 


the latter being a round member; Wheren 


the Talon conſiſts of two portions of a circle 
one on the outſide and the other within. 
A Reverſed TALON, is a talon with the 
concave part uppermoſt. \ | 
 TAL!ONS (prob. of zalon, F.) the clay 


TAL'PA (with Surgeons) a ſwelling that 
is ſoft and pretty large, uſually ariſing in the 
head and face, * takes its name from 
its preying upon the ſcull under the ſkin, 252 
mole creeps under the ground. | 

TAL'PES (in Chirurgery) tumours on the 
head, commonly the conſequence of the ve- 


Pericranium, and generally indicate the foul- 
neſs of the bone underneath, 
TA'LUS (in Anat.) a bone of the hel 
with a convex head, | 
TALUS (in Architect.) is the ſenſible in- 
clination or ſlope of a work; as of the out- 
fide of a wall, when its thickneſs is diminiſhed 
by degrees, as it riſes in height, to make it 


TALUS (in Fortif.) is the flope given t 


faſter, L. en | 

| TALUS ſuperior, of a parapet, is the ſlope 
on the top of the parapet, that allows the 
ſoldiers to defend the covert way with ſmall 


a mixture of gold and 
TAM'BAQUA F copper, which the . 
ameſe account more beautiful, and ſet a greater 
value on, than on gold itſelf. 
TAMBOUR! (in Arcbitect.) a term uſel 
of the Corinthian and Compoſit capitals, af 
a member that bears ſome reſemblance to 


covered with a cieling, within fide the porcl 
of ſome churches, to keep out the wind, |) 
folding doors. . 

TAMBOUR!' (in Maſonry) a round ſtone 
or courſe of ſtones, ſeveral whereof form 4 
ſection of the ſhaft of a column, not fo high 
as a diameter, | 


TAME'ABLE, that may be tamed. 
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TAME'LY (damelice, Sax.) after a gen- | Line f TANGENTS, a line uſually; 
tle manner, | | | placed on the Sector and Gunter's ſcale, 
TAM'MUS, a Pagan deity, thought to | - 5 1141 
be the ſame as Adonis, Rab. Hav. Kincbi 21 et of) 
fays, that Tammus was an idol of braſs, whoſe | | 
eyes the Pagans us'd to fill with lead; then 
making a fire in the hollow part of the idol, | 
the lead would melt, and the image ſeem to 
ſhed tears. | 
Other Rabbins think, that Tammus was an 
idolatrous prophet, who had made an image 
of the ſun, all of gold, which was ſuſpended | — | | „ 
between Heaven and earth; and that the | TAN'GIBLENESS (of tangibilis, L. and 
king of Babylon, having put this prophet to | neſs) capableneſs of being touched, or felt by 
death, all the idols of the country aſſembled | the touch. 2 
themſelves together to bewail his death, be- TAN TALVUs (according to the Poets) was 
fore the ſaid image of the ſun; which gave | the ſon of Jupiter and Plata the nymph, agg 
occaſion to the obſervation of a feaſt, which | grandfather to Agamemnon and Menelaus, whis 
was kept at the beginning of the month Tag- | on a time entertaining the pods at a banquet, 
mus, on which they Jamented the death of a | ro make an experiment of their divinity, 
prophet of this name. : killed, dreſſed, and ſerv'd up his ſon Pelops at 
St. Jerome has rendred Tammus by Adonis, table; but the gods, diſcovering the fact, ſs 
and there is great probability that this is the | abhorred it, that, for the loathſome banquet 
true ſignification of it; the name ſignifies ab- | he made them, they made him as diſagreesble 
firuſe or concealed, Now nothing can agree | an one: For they ſet him in water up to the 
better with Adonis than the epithet Secret or | chin, and apples bobbed him on the lips; 
Hidden, whether we confider that ſecreſy and | but he could neither ſtoop down to the one to 
obſcurity, in which his myſteries were in- quench his thirſt, nor reach up to the apples 
volv'd, or the condition in which he was re- | to ſatisfy his hungry appetite, the water fink - 
preſented during his feſtival. pil | ing lower, and the apples rifing higher, As 
He was put into a coffin, and lamented | for his ſon Pelops, Jupiter ſent Mercury to 
over, as if dead. Moſes in ſome places calls | Hell to fetch his ſoul from thence, and re- 
him the dead by way of derifion. Laſtly, the | ftored him all his limbs, putting them toge- 
circumſtance of women bewailing Tammus, | ther in their right places, and reſtored him to 
has determined the greateſt part of commen- | life again. And whereas Ceres had eaten up 
tators to explain the paſſages in Ezek. 15, | his ſhoulder, Jupiter made him bne of ivory, 


TANGENT of 4 
Circle (in Geometry) is a 
right line, as T Rdrawn. 
without the circle, per- 
pendicular to ſome ra- 
dius, as C R, and which 
touches the circle but in 
one point. "TY 


idle in- 16. dy the feaſts of Adonis. | | | which had the virtue of healing all manner of 
8 TAN'NED (of zezannian, Sax.) made | diſeaſes. | 5 L 

niniſhed leather, as ſkins or hides, being conſolidated TAPEI'NOSTS (Tamia, Gr. humilia« 
make it and hardened by tanning. 135 tion) a figure in rhetorick, when the orator 


| TANGENT (of a Curve) is a right line { ſpeaks leſs than the truth, 


given to drawn ſo as to touch it, but if continued, TAP'PING (in Chirurgery) an operation 
and the will not cut it, 5 I in which any of the Fenters are pierced, to 
TANGENT (in Geometry) a right line | let out matter, as in a dropſy. Ee, 
he ſlope 9h which touches a | TAPSUS (with Betaniſts) the herb white 
lows the circle, 7. e. that | Mullein, TL. 1 | 
th ſmall meets it in ſuch TARAN'TULS (fo named of Tarentum 
level. a manner, that | in Apulia) a venemous aſh- coloured ſpider, 
old and it infinitely pro- ſpeckled with a little white and black, or 
the H- duced, it would | red and green ſpots, about the ſize of an acorn, 
greater never cut the | and having eight feet, and as many eyes; it 
f \ AP | ſame, 1. e. never | is hairy, and from its mouth proceed two 
rm uſed come within the | ſorts of horns or trunks, with exceeding ſharp 
itals, of circle; thus the | tops, thro' which it conveys its poiſon, whoſe 
ance t01 | line A B is the | bite is of ſuch a nature, that jt is to be cured 
r- work, | B | tangent to the only by muſick. _ | e 
ne porch | | circle in D, TARAXIP'/PUL (Tagatimæes, of rage - 
wind, bj : TANGENT of an Arch (in 2 ow, and inmo;, a horſe, Gr.) an imaginary 
a right line raiſed perpendicularly on the | deity, adored by the people of Elis in Pe- 
ind ſtone extreme of the diameter, and continued to a | /oponneſe. He had an altar placed in the liſt, 
f form 4 point, where it is cut by a ſecant, i. e. by a | where their chariot horſes were kept; and 
t ſo bigh line drawn from the center, through the ex- hence proceeded: that worſhip, There was 
Kemity of the arch, whereof it is a tangent. | near the end of this encloſure or place rail'd 
N Artificial TANGENTS, are the loga- in a liſt of a conſiderable breadth, fixed to 
\ME'LY richms of the targents of arches, | the ground, in the form of a ſemi-cirele, of 


4 E a lively 


x lively-bright colour, that it might be con- 
ſpicuous to the courſers (i e. the racers) in 
their greateſt ſpeed, and ſo,turn back again: 
it often bappened, that when the horſes came 
up to the place, they either ftartled at the 
fight, or che drivers out of great haſte'turned 
them ſhort, and made them throw the coach- 
man out of the box, and break the chariot. 
The fuperſtitious Grecians, not knowing 
what to attribute this to, imagined, that 
there was ſome deity that would be worſhip- | 
ped, and called him Taraxippus, or the terror | 
of horſes. | 3 
- TARDA'TION, a. loitering, lingering, 


Co mo | 

+ TARDIL'OQUENCE (tardiloguentia, L.) 
Nownelſs of ſpeech. 
” TARDILO/QUIO 
Now of ſpeech, 
 _ TAR'DINESS (of 

Nackneſs in buſineſs; alſo guiltineſs of a 

-" TARDY (tardus, L. tardif. F.) 1. Slow, 
not ſwift. & 6 85 
Nor ſhould their age by years be told, 

Whoſe fouls, more ſwift than motion, climb, 
And check the fardy flight of time. _ 
Coe yt HMOs Sasandy's Paraphraſe. 
2. Sluggiſh, unwilling to action or motion. 
© Behold that navy which a while before 
| Provok'd the zardy Englith cloſe to fight; 


q 
| 


US (tardiloquus, L.) 


tarditas, b. ſlowneſs) 


ö 


Now draw their beaten veſſels cloſe to ſhore, 
As larks lie dar'd to ſhun the hobbies flight. 


L ryden. | 


| When cert to o'ercome, inclin'd to fave, 
Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. 
| * 1 Prior. 
Dtiieath he as oft accus'd 
Of tardy execution, ſince denounc'd 
I be day of his offence. _ "hk | 
Re „Mik. Par. Loft, b. x. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 
Reſerve their fruit for the next age's taſte ; 
There a ſmalbgrain in ſome few months will 
7 be | TOP, | | 
A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree, 
1 9 | Waller, 
Tardy of aidgyunſeal thy heavy eyes, 
Awake, and with the dawning day ariſe, _ 
| | 5 Dryden. 
 TAR/GUM (Y Chald.) a para- 
Phraſe, or rather comment or explication of 
the Old Teſtament in the Chaldee tongue, 
for the uſe of the Fewvs after the Babylonian 
captivity, to whom the Chaldee tongue be- 
came familiar and more known than the 
Hebrew itſelf, So that when the Hcbreay 
tent was named in the ſynagogue or temple, 
they generally added to it an explication in the 
Chalde: tongue. | 


x 5 


4 Fw 
3. Dilatory, late, tedious. 


pie flyle approaches more nearly to the purity 


The Targum of Onkeles is a Chaldes para- 


"TA 


of the Chaldee, as it is found in Daniel and 


Ezra. He is ſomething more modern than * 
Fonathan, _ 8 
The Targum of Jonathan, ſon of Uxxiel, ky k 
who lived about 30 years before our Saviour'y "TA 
time, is upon. the greater and leſſer prophets, Shalk 
his ſtyle is pure enough, and approaches pretty plaſt e 
near to the Chaldee of Oxlelos. n 
The Targum of Jeſcpb the blind, is upon TA 
the Hierographa. This author is much more F.) on 
modern and leſs eſteemed than thoſe before 7005 | 
mentioned. He has written upon the P alm, the ſal 
Job, the Proverbs, Canticles, Eccleſiaſtes, tongue 
Ruth and Eſtber. His ſtyle is a very corrupt 8 
Chaldee, with a great mixture of words from e 
foreign languages. "wy in oh 
The Targum of Feruſalem, is only upon . tos 
the Pentateucb, nor is that intire and perfect. brain 
TARIFF (with Arithmeticians) a propor. T A 
tional table contrived for the ſpeedy reſolving wit ©, 
of queſtions in the rule of fellowſhip, when Sim 
the ſtocks, loſſes, and gains are very nume- ra 
rous : alſo a table framed to ſhew at fir fri 
| fight, any multiple or diviſor, taken any of RH 
number of times under ten, for the mort 8 
eaſy and ſpeedy diviſion oſ a large ſum. be 10 
TAR RV ING (prob. of tardare, Ital. or ther, a 
tacio, Brit.) loitering or lagging, abiding or PO 1 
toni 8 dine 
TAR'TAR (tartarum, L. tartre, F.) 2 ſalt, bo 
kind of ſalt, is expreſs'd in chymical writen 28 1 Ss 
by this character | ſeour ; 4 
1 5 
TARTAR Exelicł | 05 | wapid, 
(with Chymifts) is cream or cryſtal of tartar, et un3 
mixed with a fourth part of Crocus Metall- Hard 
| ram; and this m ixture boiled for eight or nine work | 
hours in a ſufficient quantity of water, in any pur 
aneaithen veſſel, and ſtrained thro? a woollen and lea: 
cloth, which having been gently evaporatd as in th. 
to the quantity of one half, and ſet to cool, chewed 
I Vill firike into chryſtals | affecs it 
TARTAR folult: (with Chymifts) a kind por. 4 
of ſalt, prepared by boiling a pound of cream as in thi 
of tartar, and half a pound of fixed ſalt of Compo 
tartar in three quarts of water, for the ſpace which is 
of half an hour, in an earthen unglaz'd vel- and ſoft 
ſel, and training it when it is cold, and ev is aſirin, 
porating the moiſture 3 which when done, grapes. 
the ſalt will remain at the bottom. hot. 4. 
| TARTAR Vitriolate (with Chymiſts) i gent, a 
| prepared by pouring ſpirit of vitriol on oil of Which ji: 
tartar per deliguium; and after the effervel- and heat, 
cence or bubbling is over, by ſetting the glab with pun 
in ſand, and drawing out the vapours with # veral oth 
entle heat, till a very white ſalt remains at words to 
the bottom. . | TAS! 
TARTA'REOQUS (tartareus, L.) of 0 a good o 
pertaining to tartar, i. e. deep place in hell TAS) 
alſo helliſh, | tableneſs 
 TARTA'ROUSNESS- (of ta- tareus, I. TAS 


and neſs) a tartareous quality, | 
TAR'TARUM (Teig reg., of Tg T6 
TAR'TARUS 5 gaben, Gr. to trouble 


ableneſs. 
TA 
sentury 


phraſe, upon only the books of AMoſes, and 


| or confound) becaufe there all things are i 
0 


TA 


of trouble and confufion, the poets take it | 


- 


TA 


marriage, and n their Wine the uſe 
of wine and fle 


 TAT'TLE (prob. of tatetan, Du. ) 
TAT'TLING. Pestings | impertinen 
diſcourſe... . -. a 


eien 


TAU (in Heraldry) called \ 5 
St. Anthony's Croſs, becauſe Jl 
St, Antbeny, the monk and | }=z= 
hermit, is always painted with. | * t 
it upon his habit. It takes 
its name from the Greet letter 
r, which it exact y reſembles. bt 

Some are of opinion, it is an old hiwoglys 
phick of ſecurity, and refer it to the charge 


given to the angel in Egebiel, not to kill 


them vpon whom was the letter n 155 
Hebrew, 3 


| T Jau, Greek ef; Hes). a. Genre: of he 


] croſs of Chriſt, and in Hebrexv is interpreted 


a ſign or mark, of which it was ſpoken to 
the 4282s. which "EPL! ew; in * 


N 


c are Seer for all the mp ens that are 

c« done thertin,” This mark was in order 

to their . preſerved in the midſt of them 
that were to be flain for their idolatry, in the 

| wrathful diſpleaſure of the Lord. And. this 
letter T Tau, Greek, was uſed by captains and 

| heralds, and figned on their names, who 

remained alive after a batt'e; ſo that as the 

letter” "Theta © was uſed. as the mark of 


death, ſo was 7 Tas, i of lie. i 

TAUNT ING (prob. of tanſer, F. to 
check, rebuke, or ſcold at) W re- 
proachfully, bitingly, &. 

TAUROBO'LIUM (among the Gels 
the ſacrifice of a bull to Cybele, the mother of 
the gods; by which he that was gonſecrated, eſ- 
tee med himſelf regenerated and pure for twen= 
ty years to come, The manner of it was this; 
a bull, having his horhs gilded, was lain in 
| a pit, Which was planked with planks borel 
full of holes, through which holes the blood 
of the bull ran upon 4 man that lay under 
the planks, whe, all beſmearing himſelf 
wich blood and duſt, was held purified 
by it. | 
V rauRuS (with * che ſecond 
ſign of the zodiak, into which the ſun enters 
on the 21 of April; it is repreſented on a 
celeſtial globe, by the figure of a bull; and 
its characteriſtick with aſtrologers, @c. is T. 

TAU TOLO!/GICALLY, by way of 
tautology. 

TAUTOLO!GICALNESS, a tautologi- 
cal quality, or fulneſs of tautologies. | 

x AU TOLIOGIST. (Tauro, of 
| TavTa Aye, Gr.) one wha, ſays the ſame 
things over and over. 

To TAUTOL/OGIZE (Tz &ura ve, 
Gr. ) to ſay the ſame thing over and over. 


r for Hell, or the place of torment for the 
d wicked 
n ASK ED (of taſcu, Brit. to put a burden 
on one, Baxter) having a certain portion of 
l, work appointed to be done, 1 
3 TAS/CONY, a ſort of white eren like” 
85 ehalk, and is the only earth that endures the 
ty blaſt of the bel ows, and heat of the fire, and 
running metal, 
on TASTE (of taſte, Teut. or tte of tdter, 
Ire F.) one of the five external ſenſes ; ; alfo ſa. 
Ire your, reliſh, which probably is effected by 
ns, the ſalts that are in bodies, which affect the 
es, tongue (according to their various configura- 
upt tions) as differently as they differ from one 
om 2nother ; and by tickling, or otherwiſe moy- 
ing thoſe ſmall nerves lying in the Pagillæ of 
pon the tongue, communicate a ſenſation to the 
ect. brain, that is either pleaſant or unpleaſant. 
por TASTES (by Dr. Grew) are diſtinguiſhed 
ving into ſimple and compound. 
hen Simple T ASTES, are ſingle modes of taſtes, 
me- altho' ming ed with others in the ſame; as 
firſt for inſtance, the taſte of a pippin is act-dulcis ; 
any of Rhubarb, amaraſiringent, and therefore com- 
more pounded with both ; but yet in the pippin the 
| acid is o e fimple taſte, and the ſavczr ano- 
l. of the, as diſtinct as the bitter and ring ent 
1g or are 1) Rhubarb, 
| dimple TASTES, are bitter, feweet, four, | 
F.) 2 ſalt, hot, as in cloves, pepper, Se. and cold, 
rien 25 in Sal Prun:lle. Aromatick [| ſpicy] nau- 
ſeous; and ſome add to theſe ſ//Þ Taſtes, either 
vapid, as in water, the whites of eggs, &c 
tartar, or unctuous, as in ois, fat, Cc. or 
et ail Hard TASTES are, Is Penctrant, ſach at 
Ir nine work themſelves into the tongue without 
ter, in any pungency; as is experienced in the rcot 
yoollen and leaves of wild cucumber. 2. Stupeſacient, 
porated as in the root of bak hellebore, which, if 
0 cool chewed and kept ſome time upon the tongue, 
| affets it with a numbneſs or paralyrick ſtu- 
a kind por. Aſtringent, as in galls. 4. Pungent, 
cream as in the ſpirit of Sal Armoniack. 
ſalt of Compounded TASTES are, 1. Auſtere, 
16 ſpace which is aſtringent and bitter, as in the green 
z d vel - and ſoft ſtones of grapes. 2. Acerb, which 
nd en- is aſiringent and acid, as in the juice of unripe 
n done, grapes. 3. Acrid, which is pungent and 
| hot. 4. Muriatick, which is falt and pun- 
miſts) it gent, as in common ſalt. 5. Lixivious, 
In oil of which is ſaltneſs joined with ſome pungency 
effervel and heat. 6. Nitrous, which is ſaltneſs joined | 
the glab with pungeney and cold. There are alſo ſe- 
s with veral other compounded taſtes, but we want | 
mains a words to expreſs them. 
TASTEL UL (ef tate, F. and you) having 
of d à good or pleaſant taſte. 
e in hell; TASTE'FULNESS, reliſhableneſs pala- 
tableneſs, 
areus, L. TASTE/LESNESS, inſipidneſs, uareliſh- 
| ableneſs. 
f Tg 78 TA*TIANISTS, Hereticks of the ſecond 
0 — ꝛentury of Chuiltianity, who condemned 
gs are of 
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that when they deſign to marry their children, 


moſt; then be conſults his bool and tells 


of their bodies to which they are trouble- | 
| | have been buried in the dark bowels of the 


devills the occaſion of the diſtemper, then he 


evil ſpirit away. 


induce this dæmon to retire, and ſee him 


_diſtempers, this Magician ſends them very 


they are the ſouls of the dead that cauſe the 
_ fickneſs, and promiſes that he will uſe his 


"IA 


" TAW'ER (of vapian, Sax.) a dreſſer of | 
E a tanner. 

TAWRINESS (as Dr. Tho., He nſp. 
ſappoſes, of knots" and ribbons bought at a 
fair, anciently held in the chapel of St, Andry | 
or Etbeldred, ridiculous ot flaunting gaynefs. 
TAV- BOU” (in Tonquin, in the Indies to- 
wards China) the name of one of the two 
great magiciang; Who makes the people be- 
lieve that he can fortel things to come, ſo 


to\buy any land, or undertake: any conſidera- 
ble buſineſs, they conſult him as an oracle. i 


He keeps à book filled with the figures of | 


men, beaſts, circles ana triangles, and three 
pieces of braſs, with ſome characters on one 


fide only; theſe he puts into three cups, | 
and having ſhaken them, throws them out 


upon the ground; 4nd if the characters lie | 


uppermoſt, he cries out, that the perſon will | 


be the happieſt” perſon in the world; but if | 
on the contrary they lie undermoſt, it is ac- 
counted as à very bad omen. | 

If one or two of the characters lie upper- 


what he thinks; he alſo pretends: to know 
the cauſes of diftempers, when they that 
conſult him are ſent to him by the Tay- Bau; 
and pretends to call the ſouls of the dead out 


ſome. 

 TAY:PHOU. THONY (at Sers che 
name of the other Magician, to whom they 
Have recourſe in their ſickneſs; if he ſays the 


orders them to Tacrifice, offering him a table 


well forniſhed with rice and meat; which the 
Magician knows how to make ofe of: 


charge their muſkets- thrice | to frighten the 


The Magitian makes the patent (eſpecial- 


Iy if a ſeaman or fiſherman lies fick) ſome- | 
times fooliſhly believe that he is troubled by 


the god of water, then he orders that tapeſ- 


tries be ſpread and huts built, and good tables | 


Kept for three days, at certain diſtances from 
the fick man's houſe to the next river, to 


ſaſe into his dominions again. 
But the better to know the cavſe of theſe 


often to the Tay Bou, who anſwers, thar 


art to draw off theſe troubleſome ghoſts to 
himſelf, and make them paſs into his own 


body (for they believe the tranſmigration of | 


fouls) and when he catches that ghoſt that did 
the miſchief, he huts it up in a bottle of 
water, until the perſon is cured ; if the per- 
ſon recovers, the Magician breaks the bottle, 
2nd ſets che ghoſt at liberty to 50 whither it 


if afe | 
ter this the fick does not recover, all the | 
Friends and kindred of the fick perſon, with | 
ſeveral ſoldiers, ſurround the houſe, and diſ- 


T E 


will. And if the perſon dies, after the Ma. 
gician has enjoined the ghoſt to do no more 


harm, he ſends it away. 

TAYL (in Heraldry) is commonly uſed 
for the tail of an bir; but thoſe of other 
creatures have peculiar and diſtin&t names for 
them. | 

TECHNICAL Word., terms of art, 

TECHNICAL Verſes, are ſuch as in- 
clude the ſubſtance or particular parts of an 
art of ſcience, or contain the rules and pre- 
cepts of them; ſo digeſted, for the help of 
the memory. 

TECHNICALLY ( of FIT WR L. of 
re, Gr.) after the manner of tech- 


nology. 


TECH'/INESS (prob, of toucher, F. to 
touch, 9. d. touchineſs) captiouſneſs, aptneſs 
to be offended, frowardneſs, peeviſhneſs. 

TECTONICK Nature (natura tectonica, 
L. of Texrovizde of T:ixroinm, Gr. the art of 
building) formative nature. 

TEDIF'ERA DEA (i. e. the torch-bearing 
goddeſs) a name given to Ceres (the goddeſs of 
bread corn) by the poets, on account of her 


ſeeking her daughter Proſerpina with a torch z 


and thence they ſacrificed to her in the night 
with torches burning. Some are of opinion, 
that by Ceres is meant the earth, and that by 
Proſerpina is meant corn, which had like to 


foil; but that in the night time, when the 
ſun i 18 under ground, the blade of corn ſhoots 
out faſt, which is the meaning of Ceres's 
torch chat night, when ſhe found her 
daughter. 

TEDIOUS ( tedienz, F, 1 L.) 
1. Weariſome by benen e 
irk ſome. | 


That I be not farther tedious unto thee, 
hear us of wy clemency a few words. 


Als. 5 4: 15 | 


The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
T edious alike. | | 88 


pPity only on freſh objects flays, 
det with the tedious fight of woes decays, 
| _— | 
2. Weariſome by prolixity. | 


They unto whom we ſhall ſeem redicus are 
in no wiſe injured by us, becauſe it is in their 
own hands to ſpare that Jabour which they 
are not willing to endure, Hooker, b. 1. 


3. Slow. 


Chief maſtery to diſſect _ 
| With 1 long and tedious havock fabled knights, 


Milton. 

r iousLx, in ſuch à manner as to 

TEDIOUSNESS. 1. Wariſomneſs by 
continuance. | a re rue, . 


Since 


2. Prolixity, length, 
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Since brevity's the ſoul of wit, 9 


And rediouſneſs the limbs and outward flou- 


riſhes, | 
I will be brief. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
TEEM'FUL, full up to the top. ; 
' TEEM'ING (of zeam, Sax. an offspring, 
rob. of Teivw, Gr. to extend} childing, 
frequently pregnant, or bearing young 3 
fruitful. a | 
TEETH (zoSaf, Sax.) either of man or 


be C'UMENTS of a human Body (in 
Anat.) are reckoned five, wiz. the Eßedermis 
or ſcarf ſkin, the Derma or true- kin, the 
Panniculoſus Adipoſus, the Membrana Car noſa, 
and the common membrane of the muſcles. 

TEINT (in Painting) an artificial or com- 
pound colour, or the ſeveral colours uſed in a 
picture, conſidered as more or leſs high or 


bright, or deep or thin, or weakened, Se. 


to give the proper Reliewo, or ſoftneſs, or 

diſtance, &c. of ſeveral objects. 

TEIRS, the third part of a pipe, or a 

meaſure of 42 gallons. „ 
TEKU/PHZE (in the Jeruiſb chronology) 


are the times wherein the ſun proceeds from 


one cardinal point to the next. | 

| A TEL'ESCOPE, with a convex and con- 
cave lens, repreſents objects that are at a 
vaſt diſtance, diſtin and erect, and mag- 
nifies them according to the proportion of the 
focal diſtance of the convex lens to the focal 
diſtance of the concave lens. 


A TELESCOPE, with two convex lenſes, 


repreſents objects that are vaſtly diſtant, diſ- 


tin, but inverted, and magnifies them ac- 


cording to the proportion of the focal diſtance 


of the exterior to the focal diſtance of the in- 


terior lens. ; | SEM 
Reflecting TELESCOPE, conſiſts of a 
large tube that is open at the end next to the 
object, aud cloſed at the other, where is 


| placed a metalline Speculum, and having a 


flat oval Speculum near the open end, inclin- 
ed towards the upper part of the tube, where 
there is a little hole furniſhed with a ſmall, 


pain, convex eye-glaſs, | 
TELESCOP!ICAL, of or pertaining to a 
teleſcope. | 5 | 
who relates; alſo a teller o? money. | 
TEL'LUS, the goddeſs of the earth. 
Tellus and Tellumo were worſhipped one under 
the notion of the male, and the other of the 
female, L, She was uſually painted in a 


* 


green mantle. 


TEMERA/RIQUSNESS ( zemeritas, L. 
fererite, F. ) raſhneſs, unadviſedneſs. 


earth left ſtanding as marks or witneſſes in 
the foſſes of places the workmen are empty- 
ng, that they may know exactly how many 
cubical fathoms of earth have been carried 
4 in order to pay the workmen their due 


TEMOUNS (with Military Men) pieces of 


1 


TV 
TEM'PERAMENT (in Phyfct) the na- 
tural habitude and conſtitution of the body 
of man, or the diſpoſition of the animal hu- 
mours. | 
_ TEM'PERAMENT 2 (in Mufick) a rec- 
TEM PERING 8 tifying or amend- 
ing the falſe or imperfe& concords, by tranſ- 
ferring to them part of the beauty of the 
perfect ones. | 
TEM'PER ANCE (temperantia, L.) mo- 
deration, a reſtraining of our affeQions and 
paſſions, Temperance is one of the four cardinal 
virtues, and is by moraliſts ſaid to conſtitute 
honeſty, or decency and baſhfulneſs. The 
two ſpecies of it are Sobriety, which mode 
rates our eating and drinking; and Chaſtity, 
which ſets bounds to the enjoyment of con- 
jugal love. Temperance hath alſo its potential 
parts, as meekneſs, clemency, modeſty, | 
 TEMPERANCE (with Divines) is defined. 
to be a virtue that conſiſts in an abſtinence = 
from ſenſual pleaſures, which renders the body 


| tame and governable, and ſo ſerviceable to the 
| ſoul, and alſo chearful in the exerciſe of re- 


ligion 3 which ſets the mind of man free 
from the captivity of ſenſe, and eſtabliſhes its 


dominion over the brutiſh part, ſo that the 


man lives by faith, and not by ſenſe, and is 
diſengaged from the world, and the allurements 
of it. | 1 py 
TEM/PERATENESS ( temperantia, L. 
temperature, F.) moderation, abſtemiouſneſs 
in eating and drinking, Fc. the reſtraint of 
our affections ot paſſions, Es NT 
Joe TEMPEST, to be ſtormy. Milton. 
_ A TEM'PLAR (remplicr, F.) a ſtudent 
in the Temple, 5 
TEMPLARS or Knights Templars, ſaid to 


have been inſtituted in the year1113, by Hugh 
of Rayennes, and confirmed by pope Eugenius, 


Their habit was a white cloak or upper gar- 

ment, with a red croſs on the back, and a 
ſword girt about them; and thence they were 
by the common people called Croſ5-Backs, or 

crouched backs. Theſe knights at firſt dwelt 
in part of the building that belonged to the 
temple in Jeruſalen;, not far from the ſepul- 
chre of our Saviour, where they charitably 


1 | entertained ſtrangers and pilgrims, and in 
TELL ER (of zellan, Sax. to tell) one | 


their armour led them through the holy land, 


to view ſuch things as were to be ſeen there, 
defending them from the infidels. 


Theſe 
knights had in all provinces of Europe their 


ſubordinate governors, in which they poſſeſ- 


ſed no leſs than 16000 lordſhips, a vaſt re- 


venue. Their governor in England was tiled 
maſter of the Temple; and was ſummoned to 
parliament ; and the temple in Fleet- ſtreet, 
now the houſe of our law- ſtudents in London, 
being their houſe, the miniſter of the Temple 
church ſtill bears the title of maſter of the 
Temple. This order continued for about the 
ſpace of two hundred years; but at length, 
being both rich and powerful, and alſo grown 


| vicious, the whole order was aboliſhed by Pope 


Clement 
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Clement V. in the year 1309, 89 alſo by the 


council of Vienna in 1312, and their poſſeſ- 
ſions were given to the knights of St. Jobn 
of Feruſalem, whoſe manſion was near Smith- 


Held (now vulgarly called St. Jones's) and 


other religious orders. The crimes objected 
againſt them were firſt, their revo'ting from 
their profeſſed obedience to the Patriarch of 
Jeruſalem, who was their vifitor. Secondly, 
their unſpeakable pride. Thirdly, their fins 


| againſt nature. 


TEMPLE (templum. L. ſome derive it of 
templando, or contemplando, contemplating 
Vurro of tuendo, defending, Mart. of Tigvwy 
9. dividing or ſeparating, Scal. of Tipuv©-, 
7. d. a place ſeparated from others on account 
of religion; but others derive it of Iu» 


Juſtice, or the goddeſs of juſtice) a church or 
Cathedral for the performance of divine ſervice. 


The temples that the heathens built to their 


gods were very ftately ; for princes and na- 


tions employed their riches and ingenious in- 
ventions of architecture in building them. 


In their temples there were generally three 
altars; the fitſt at the entry, where the vic- 
tims were offered and burnt; the ſecond in 


the middle; and the third at the end, within 
an encloſure. Upon the two laſt, only per- 
fumes and ſweet ſcents were burnt, and there 


the people eat in their feſtivals to their gods. 
In the intancy of the world, neither the 
true worſhi ppers of Gd, nor the idolatrous 


heathens had any temples, but performed 


their religious ceremonies ſome on the tops 


of hil's and mountains, and others on large 
plains 3 but afterwards choſe retired places; 
many of them celebrating their myſte: ious 


rites in woods, and afterwards in walled places, | 


offering up their prayers and ſacrifices ; but 
left the tops of them open, that they might 
Have a clear view of the Heavens, and did 
not for ſome time uſe covered buiidings. | 
As to the places where the heathen tem- 
_ ples were built, they were different according 
to their different deities. 5 
The temples of tutelar gods or towns were 
built on heights, if there were any, the bet- 
ter to protect and defend them on all ſides; 


the gods who preſided over virtuess peace and 
arts, had their places in the beſt paits of the 


city, to be nigher at hand, to inſpire men 


with noble thoughts and inclinations for the 


good of the publick, As for thoſe who pre- 
ſided over pleatures, as Venus; war, as Mars 


and Bellona 5 over fire, as Vulcan; their tem- 


ples were built out of their towns, to inti 
mate, that they were either hurt ul to men, 
or at leaſt to denote, that they were not to 
accuſtom themſelves to their uſe. | 
Neptune's temples were generally upon th 
fea coaſts, and thoſe of AÆAſculapius, and the 
other deities who prefided ever phyſic k, in the 
moſt temperate part of the city, and where 
there was the beſt air, that all together might 


eoutribute to the recovery of the ſick ſent 
; 2 2 


* 


Se 


 thirher. Nor muſt it be forgotten that each 


temp'e had its particular god or gods, and no 
other gods but ſuch as temples were conſe. 
crated to, could be worſhipped in them. 

TEM'PLERS, a ſect of Chriftian Here 
ticks, who lived in Jeruſalem in the year 1030 
after Philip Auguſlus, they being fo denomf. 


nated becauſe they frequented the temp'e ve y 
much: they had an image made by e.quilite 


art, covered with a man's ſkin, and having 
two ſhining carburcles inſtead o eyes: to this 
idol they ſacrifi ed the bodies of the dead re- 
duced to aſhes; and gave them to be drank 
by others, to render them more ſtrong and 


wedded to a maid, they roaſted after death, 
and anointed the image with the dropping;, 


as an evidence of their great zea!; ſom ſup. 


poſe theſe to have been the ſame with the 
knights Templars; but others oppoſe it. 
JTetraſtile TEMPLES, ſuch as had four 
columns in front, and as many behind, 
Amnphiprofiyle TEMPLES, ſuch as had 
columns before and behind, which alſo were 
tetraſtyle, 2 N 25 
Profile TEMPLES, were ſuch as had 
columns only on the foreſide. | 
Diptere TEMPLES, ſuch as had eight 
rows of columus around, or were Oxaſiyle, 
or had eight columns in front. 
Periptere TEMPLES, ſuch as had four 
rows of inſulated columns around, and were 
Hexaſtyle, i. e. as had fix columns in front, 
The temples of AEthiopia, are reported to 


ble in their parts, with gates and windows, 
and to have been all perfected in 24 years. 
TEMPLES, certain jewels, which great 
ladies anciently wore on their temples and 
foreheads, and faſtened to their hair with bod- 
kins. IRS | | „ 
TEM'PORALNESS (of temporalis, I. 


temporel, F.) a ſecular quality; alſo tempo- 


rarineſs, or the being for a time, 
TEMPOR A/NEOQUSNESS 2 (of tenpe- 
TEM/PORARINESS rarius, L. 
temporaneus, F. and ner e, Sax.) a temporal 
uality, or the laſting only tor a time. 


 TEMP!TER (tentator, L. tentateur, F.) 


one who allures or entices, the devil. 
TEMPTINGNESS (of zentans, L. and 
nep;e, Sax, terminat.) alluringneſs, charm- 
nt OE OT On, 
| TEM|ULENTNESS (rexulentia, L.) 
drunkenneſs, 25 5 
TEN (zien or zyn, Sax ) the number r 
in figures, is compoſed of the firſt figure 3 
(o) a cypher. It co:joins the virtue of q 
numbers, which it holds as it were, baue 
in itſelf, either ſimple, or by multiplicat on 
ſecondly, as among geometricians, a line's 
the joiuing in one o divers pricks or points, 
ſo the 10 makes the line of numbers, neithe! 


can there be any going farther. — * 


add 1 to 9, and 2 to 8, and, by multiplicat 


1 
— 


conſtant; thoſe who were born to a templer, 
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and redoubling of 10, ſet down à number 


greater than the ſands of the ſea. 
TEINABLENESS (of tenable, F. and neſs 
of tenere, L. to hold) capableneſs of being 
held and kepft. SHE | 
TENA/CIOUSNESS (zenacrtas, L. tena- 
its, F.) niggardlineſs, ſtiffneſs in holding or 
maintaining an opinion, &c. 


TEN!ANT in Chief, is a tenant that holds 


of the king in right of his crown. 


TENANT by the courteſy of England, a 


tenant that ho!ds for his life, by means of a 
child begotten by him on his wife, ſhe being 
an heireſs, and the child being born alive. 

TENANT by Elegit, a tenant that holds 
by virtue of the writ celled Elegit. 

TENANT 4 Execution, is a tenant that 
holds on account of an execution, upon any 
ſtatue, recognizance, &c. = 

TENANT #n Frank Marriage, a tenant 


who holds lands or tenements by a gift of 


them, made to him upon marriage between 

him and his wife. 5 | 
TENANF in Mortgage, is a tenant that 

holds by means of mortgage. 

TENANT in Service, a tenant that ho'ds 

by any manner of ſervice. 


TENANT per Statute- Merchant, a tenant 


| that holds lands by virtue of their being for- 


feited to him by Statute Merchant 
TENANT at Vill, a tenant who holds 

at the will of the lord, according to the cuſ- 

tom of the manor. „„ 
Sole TENANT, a tenant who has no other 


joined with him. 


Joint TENANTS, are tenants that have 
an equal right in lands or tenements, by vir- 
tue of one title. „„ | 

TENANTS in common, are ſuch as have 
equal right, but held by divers titles. 

TEN'ANTABLENESS (of tenens, L. 
holding, or tenant, F. able and neſs) capab'e- 
neſs or fitneſs to be held, poſſeſſed, or inha- 
bited by a tenant. | . 

TENDER-HEARTED (of tendreſſe, F. 
and heo hz, Sax.) of a tender, commilerating 
and kind diſpoſitioͤn. 5 5 

TEN/DERLING (of zendrefſe, F.) one 
that is or has been tenderly brought up. 


TENDERNESS (tendreſſe, F.) 1. The | 
| ſtate of being tender ; ſuſceptibility of im- 


preſſions. | 


The difference of the muſcular fleſh de- 
pends upon the hardneſs, tender neſs, moiſture, 
or drineſs of the fibres. Arbuthnot, 


2. State of being eaſily hurt, ſoreneſs, 


A quickneſs and tenderneſs of ſight could 


not endure bright ſun-ſhine. Locle. 
Any zealous for his country, muſt con- 

der that rendermeſs and delicacy which may 

Make him afraid of being ſpoken ill of, 

3 duſceptibility of the ſofter paſſions, 


OS: 
| Weep no more, left I give eaufe 
| To be ſuſpected of more texderxeſs 
Than doth become a man. 


Well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe 
To your kindred. | W ff7% 3 
© Shakeſpear's Richard III. 
With what a graceful zenderneſs he loves! 
And breathes the ſofteſt, the fincereſt vows? 


* 


4. Serupuloufneſs z caution. 3 
True render neſt of conſcience is nothing elſe 
but an awful and exact ſenſe of the rule 


7 a 


clination from it, ſo long it is properly tender. 

South, | 1 | : fp 

 TENDINO'SE 7 (of tende, L. tenden, F.) 
TEN/DINOUS 5 full of tendons, 


they climbing, take hold of any prop for 
their ſupport. = 15 | 
TENE'BRAE 
TENE'BRES { ſervice uſed on Wedneſday, 
| ſentation of Chriſt's agony in the garden. 
The manner is thus; there are fifteen lamps 
or candles lighted, which is juſt the number 


Theſe being lighted on a triangular ſconce, 
at the end of every pſalm that the prieſt re- 


the end the congregation is left in darkneſs, 
TENEBROSE (tenebroſus, L. tentbreux, 
F.) dark, gloomy, e 


 TEMA'NTALE the number of tea 
men, which in the days of our Engliſb Saxon 
anceſtors, was alſo called a Decengary, and 
ten decennaries made what we call an hun- 
dred. | | 
TE'NENT (in Heraldry) a term uſed for 
ſomething that ſuſtains or holds up the ſhield 


with the ſupporter, Ol 
TENES/MUS (of tenere, L. to hold, 78. 
ved, of re, Gr. to ſtretch out) a con- 
tinual deſire of going to ſtool. . 
net, L. i. e. he holdeth) an opinion or doe- 
trine profeſſedly held by ſome divine philoſo- 
pher, Sc. Ee b 
| TEN'NE (in Hera/dry) is 
what is commonly in England 
called tawny, and ſome call it 
bruſt: the colour is made of 


and is expreſſed in engraving by 
lines diagonal, from the ſiniſter chief and tra- 
{ verſe, In blazcning by celeſtial things, it 

. 9 is 


Add ſon. 


which ſhould direct it; and while it fteers 
by this compaſs, and is ſenſible of every de- 


ATEN DRIL. (with Botanifts) is a claſper, 
or that little curling part of plants, by which 


(in the Roman church) a 


Thurſday and Friday before Eafter, in repre- 


of pſalms or canticles that are in the office, 


peats, one of the candles is put out, till at 


TENMENTALE 5 (in Ancien: Cuſtoms) : 


or coat-armour, and is generally ſynonimous 


_ TE'NET (q. tentum, a thing held, of te- 


red and yellow mixed together, 
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ball. 
 TEN'ON. 


Future Tenſe. 3 „„ 
TENSIIBLE (tenſebilis, L.) that may be 


ones, the hyacinth. See the figure. | 
TEN'NIS (d. d. tens) a ſort of, play at 


(un tenon, F.) the ſquare 

TENNON { end of a piece of timber, 
diminiſhed by one third part of its thickneſs, 
fitted into the hole of another piece called a 


mortoiſe. 


 TEN'OR (tenor, L. teneur, F.) manner, 
eſtate, circumſtance, order, ſeries. 


' TENSES (of tens, F. or tempus, L.) ten- 


ſes are times of action, and they are three, 
Paſt, Preſent, and Future, tho' Grammarians 
make five. The Paſ# may be divided, as the 


Latin do, into Imperfe&, as, I did love, and 
the Preterperfect, as, I have loved. The 
French go farther, and divide the Paf? into 


five parts, as the Preterit Imperfait, the Pre- 
kterit Indiß ne, Preterit Parfait, Preterit pluſque 
5 parfait, and Preterit Judefine compoſe; the 


French alſo make two Future Tenſes, as the 
Simple Future and the Compound Future, In 


the Optative Mood the French add one Tenſe, 


and make it conſiſt of three ſimple and three 
compos'd: but it were to be wiſh'd, for the 


| fake of learners, that there were fewer tenſes 


as well as moods, or elſe that they were 
more certain; for we frequently meet - with 
one tenſe made uſe of for another, and moſt 
languages make uſe of the Preſent for the 


extended. ; 


TEN SUBLEN ESS, capableneſs of being 
extended. „„ POTION 
TENSIVE (zenfrvus, L.) belonging to ex- 


tenſion. | 


TENITATIVE (of tentare, L. to try) of 


or pertaining to an eſſay or trial. 


A TENTATIVE, an eſſay or effort, 


whereby perſons try their ſtrength or found an 


affair, JF to ſee whether or no it will 
ſucceed. © 71 75 5 

TENT'ATIVE ( in French Univerſit,) 
the firſt theſis or art that a ſtudent in the the- 


_ ology ſchool holds to ſhow his capacity, to ob- 
- ain the degree of batchelor, 


TENTH (of zien, Sax. 10.) 
TENTHLY, in the tenth place or order. 


 TEPHROMANCY (7:9:o4carriia, of | 


ga, aſhes, and pravria, Gr, divination) di- 
nation by aſhes, which was performed in the 


following manner: they wrote the things 


they had a mind to be reſolv'd about in aſhes, 
pon a plank or any ſuch thing; and this 
they expos'd to the open air, where it was to 
continue for ſome time; and thoſe letters 
that remained whole, and were no way de- 
faced by the wind or other accidents, where 
thought to contain in them a ſolution of the 
queſtion. 

| nba (tepiditas, L. luke warm- 
NE $, ; 15 


T | : ; 
A « 


18 called the dragon's head; and by precious | TERAPHIM (OD Es Yo 
Heß.) ſome 


have imagin'd that the teraphims mentioned 
Judges xvii. 5. were the houſhold gods 
of the Heathens: but this does not agree 
with what is ſaid in the ſame place, where 
mention is made of a graven image and a 
molten image, which were the houſhola gods 
Others rather think they were 7. aliſmanical 
repreſentations, to engage ſome evil ſpirit to 
anſwerin them the demands of their Worſhip. 
pers, and give oracles. Elias Levitas relates 
that they were made in the manner follow. 
ing, viz, that they killed ſome man, who 
was a firſt born ſon, and pulled off his head, 


and engraved on it the name of the ſpirit that 


| they invocated for anſwers to their queſtions, 


and placed it in a hole or place in the wall 
made on purpoſe for it; and having Vgkted 
lamps, &c. round it, fell down before it and 
worſhipped it. . | | | 
TERATOL/OGY (of 7igarz, wonderful 
things, and Atyw, Gr.) is when bold writers, 
fond of the ſublime, intermix ſomething 
great and prodigious in every thing they 
write, whether there be foundation for it in 
reaſon or not, and this is what is call'd 
bombaſt, | | 
TERGEM'INOUS (tergeminus, L.) three 
double, | 5 
TERM (in Grammar) a particular word, 
action, or expreſſion in a language. 
Military TERM (among the ancient 
Greeks) the heads of certain deities, placed on 
ſquare land- marks of ſtone, Fc. to mark 
the ſeveral Stadia, &c. in the roads. 
TERM (in Architecture) a kind of ſtatue or 
column, adorned at the top with the figure of 
a man's, woman's or ſatyr's head, as a ca- 
pital, and the lower part ending, as a ſheath 
or ſcabbard. | TO 
TERM (in Geometry) is ſometimes uſed for 
a point, and ſometimes a line, Sc. a line is 
the term of a ſuperficies, and a ſuperficies of a 
ſolid. on. 
TERMS of Art, words, which beſides their 
literal and popular meaning, which they either 


] have cr may have in common language, beat 


a further and peculiar meaning in fome art er 
ſcience, _ | | 
TE'RMAGANTNESS (probably of ts 
magnitudo, i. e. three times magnitude) 4 
termagant diſpoſition, the ranting, hectoring, 
robuſt temper or behaviour of a maſculine 


TER'MINABLE (terminabilis, L.) that 


| may be ended, 


TERMINA'LIA (among the Roman:)1 
feaſt of land-marks, in honour of Term, 
the deity of bounds, for adjuſting and diftin- 


| guiſhing the limits of fields and every man! 


eſtate. 1 
TER MINIS TS, a ſedt or branch of the 
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Calviniſts, who hold five particular tenets, as 
to the term or time of grace. ; 

TER MINUS (among the Romans) the 
god of bounds and limits, The people of Rome 
were commanded to ſet ſtones on the confines 
of their ground; which were called Termina- 
lia; and upon them they offered to Jupiter 
every year; and if any one was fo preſump- 
tuous as to remove them, his head was to 


make ſatisfaction to Jupiter, to whom they 


were conſecrated z theſe ſtones were every 


year crowned with flowers, and milk was 


poured upon them to the god Terminus. 


TERM'LY, every term, as often as the 


terms of Jaw return. FE 
4 TER'NION (ternio, L.) a ternion, or 
number of three. Es | 
TERPSI'/CHORE (Tteiyoen, of vi, 
delectation, and yopeia, a dance, Gr.) one of 
the nine muſes, to whom is attributed the 
invention of dancing and balls. The ancients 
uſed to repreſent her in painting, &c. with a 
chearful countenance, and playing upon ſome 
inſtrument; having her head adorned with a 
coronet of feathers of divers colours, but 


mules obtain'd over the ſyrens, Fc. by ſing- 
in | 


longing to the earth, „ | 
TERRAPINE (in Virginia) a tortoiſe or 

turtle. | De Wire : 
TERRA Sama, a white, iff, tough 

earth, brought from the iſland Samos, L. 


TERRA a terra, Gallies and other veſſels 
are ſaid to go terra @ terra, when they never | 
go far from the coaſt, L, 


 TERRAIGNOL! (with Horſemen) is a 
horſe who cleaves to the ground, that can't 


be made light upon the hand, that can't be 
put upon his haunches, that raiſes his fore- 


quarters with difficulty, that is charged with 
ſhoulders ; and, in general, one whoſe mo- 
tions are all ſhort, and too near the ground. 
TERRAIN” (with Horſemen) is the ma- 
nage ground upon which the horſe makes his 
piſt to tread. „ . | 
TER'RACE (in Arcbitect.) the roof of a 
houſe t hat is flat, and whereon one may walk; 
alſo the covering of a building which is in 
platform; alſo a balcony with projectures, 
TERREINE (terrenum, L.) the earth, the 
earthly habitation, Milton. | 
LERRENE/NESS (of terrenus, L.) earthi- 
neſs, | «© 


TER'EE plain (in Fortification) is a plat- 


form or horizontal ſurface of the rampart 
lying level, only with a little ſlope on the 
outſide for the recoil of the canon. It is ter- 
minated by the parapet on that fide toward 
the field, and by the inner Talus on the other, 
toward the body of the place, | 
TER/RE-Tenant, a tenaut that holds land ; 
as when a lord of a manor has a freenolder, 


he lets out his freehold to another to be 


8. 7 | | | 
_ TERRA'CEQUS (terraceus, L.) of or be- 


—_—— 


( 


* 


n 
occupied, this occupier is called the Terre 
Tenant, F. | ; | 
TER'RER (of terra, L. land) a bool 
TERIRIER or roll wherein the ſeveral 
lands, either of a private perſon, or of a town, 
college, or church, Ce. are deſcribed ; and 
this ought to contain the number of acres, 
the ſite, boundaries, tenants names, c. 
TERRES'TRIAL_ Line (in Per ſpect.) is a 
right line, in which the geometrical place 
and that of the picture or draught interſe& 
one ancther, | | 1 
TERRES TRIALNESS (of terreſtris, L. 
terreſire, F. and neſs) earthineſs, the being 
earthly, or pertaining to the earth. | 
TERRIC'OLIST (terrico/a, L.) one who 
inhabits or dwells upon the earth. 
TER/IER (Ancient Cuſtoms) a collec- 
TER'AR tion of acknowledgements 
of vaſſals or tenants of a lordſhip, containing 
the rents, ſervices, &c, they owe to their 
lord, and ſerving as a title or claim for Je- 
manding and executing the payments thereof. 
TER'RIER (with Hunters) the lodge or 


hole which foxes, badgers, rabbits, &c. dig 
chiefly green, in token of the victory the 


for themſelves under ground, to ſave them 
ſelves from the hunters ; and hence Terrier, 
a little hound, who hunts thoſe animals, who 
creeps into the ground like a ferret, and 
either affrights and bites them, or drags them 
out at the holes. | 0 | 
TERRIF/ICK (terrificus, L.) terrifying, 
cauſing terror or fear. N - 
TERRVGENOUS (terrigena, L.) born, 
bred, or ingender'd of the'earth.,  -7F— 
TERRIL'OQUY (of terriloguus, L.) the 
ſpeaking of terrible or dreadful things. 
TES'SELATED (refſzl/atus, L.) chequered 
with inlaid pieces of - wood, ſtone, or any 


other thing, as a pavement of Meſaic work, 


made of curious ſmall, ſquare marbles, bricks 
or tiles, called Te lle, from the form of dice. 
TEST, a furnance for me!ting iron, a ſort 
of copper for refining ſilver, & c. 5 
TES/YTA de Neri (fo called, becauſe tis 
ſaid to have been compiled by Jolland Newt, 


an itinerant Juſtice in the time of king Henry 


III.) an authenti:k record kept in the king's 
remembrancer's office in the exchequer, con- 
taining an account of all lands held in grand 
or petty. ſergeanty, with fees and eſcheats to 


the king. 


TES/TAMENT Nuncupative, a laſt will 
made by word of mouth before ſufficient wit» 


neſſes. + 


TESTA'TION, a bearing witneſs, a teſti- 


fying, proving, witneſſing, or evidencing, L. 


TESITE, a word commonly ſubſcribed in 


the laſt part of every writ, where the date 
begins thus; te/te me ipſo, i. e. witneſs myſelf, 


if it be an original writ in the king's name 
but if it be a judicial writ, it bears the name 
of the chief. judge of the court, out of which 
it iſſues, as teſte Petro King Equite, &c. 


| TESTIC'ULATED Ren (wich Betar. ) 
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Js a kind of tuberous root, for it conſiſts of | 


_ cauſe him to die. 


By his preſcript a ſanftuary is fram'd, 


went for the ſame here. They were made of 
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t yo knobs reſembling a pair of teſticles, as in 
lome ſpecies of Orchis. | | 
TESTIFICA!ITOR, he that teſtifies, L. 

To TESTIFY (zeſftificor, L.) to witneſs, 
to prove, to give evidence. 36h 
| Jeſus needed not that any ſhould 7% of 
man; for he knew what was in man. | 
Fobn ii. 25. 
One witneſs ſhall not feiſy againſt any, to 
Numb. xxxv. 30. 
Heaven and earth ſhall zeſtify for us, that 
you put us to death wrongfull yy 
. | | 1 Mac. ii. 47» 
| 0 Th' event was dire, 
As this place 7% / .es. | 7 
5 1% Par. Loft. b. i. 
To TESTIFY. To witneſs, to give evi- 
dence of any point. 5 
We ſpeak that we do know, and zeſtify 
that we have ſeen: and you receive not our 
witneſs. 3 e Boba Mc . 
TESTIFY, fretfully, peeviſhly, moroſely. 


TESTIMONY (ze/timonium, L.) 1. Evi- 


dence given, proof. | 1 
Tbe proof of every thing muſt be by the 
teſtimony of ſuch as the parties produce. 


Spenſer. 


1 could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave 


not your lordſhip my Teſtimony of being the 
beſt huſband. | | Dryden, 
2. Publick evidences. EL ALE 


An ark, and in the ark his fHimony; 

The records of his covenant. Milton, 
3. Open atteſtation, profeſſion. 

Thou, for the z2ftimony of truth, haſt born 


Univerſal reproach. 


in the time of Henry VIII. and went in 
France for eighteen-· pence; and probably they 


braſs, covered with ſilver. They went in 
England in the time of Henry VIII. for twelve 
pence, and ſunk in Eduard VI's time to 
nine pence, and afterwards to ſix-pence, and 
ſtill retain the name of 76%%r. . 
TE STU DINATE D (reftudinatus, L.) 
vaulted, made like the ſhell of a tortoiſe, 
bowing like a vault. | 
TESTU DO (with Poets) a lyre, becauſe 
it is ſaid to have been made by Mercury, its 
inventor, of the back or hollow ſhell of the 
ca- tortoiſe. | 75 
IJESTUDO, a tortoiſe 3 alſo a vau'ted 
roof, L. OR Fs. 8 6 
TESTU DO (with the Ancients) a kind of 
cover or ſcreen made by the ſoldiers bucklers, 
held over their heads, they being in cloſe order. 


| will each of them repreſent 


| tos ©. ing |, 7 Aion. -* TatTneis, Gr.) an olympiad, the ſpace of four 
 TEST'ONS (fo called from their having 

an head or Tea, or Tete, F. upon them)! 
whence they are by us called Teſtors or Tefters, 
They were either coined here or in France, 


Gr.) having a erick in the neck, or cra 
in it, that holdeth it ſo ſtiff that it cannot 
bow. | 

To TETH'ER a Horſe (entraver, F.) to 
tie him ſo in a paſture, that he may eat all 
ny him the length of the line, but no far. 
cher,. | | | 
TE'THYS (of 4101, Gr. a nurſe, becauſe 
water feeds and nouriſhes all things) according 
to the poets, the daughter of Cælus and Veſta, 


goddeſs of the ſea, | 
TETRAC'TYS (in Ant. Geom.) a point, 


| a line, a ſurface, and a ſolid. 


TE'TRADITES, a name given to ſeveral 


| ſets of Hereticks, on account of the reſpect 


they bore to the 7:Tea;, or number four, 
TE!/TRAEDRON (xse- | 
TeatSeoy, Gr.) one of the five | 
regular bodies contained under 
four equal and equilateral tri- 
angles, which being folded up, 


the Tetraedron. 5 

TE'TRAGON (in Afrol.) an aſpect of 
two planets with regard to the earth, when 
they are diſtant from each other a fourth part 


of the circle or go degrees, 


 TETRAGONTAS (with Afton.) a comet, 
the head of which is of a quadrangular form, 
and its tail or train long, thick, and uniform, 
and not much different from the meteor cal- 


| led Trabs, 


 TETRAGONIS!TICAL Calculus, is the 
ſame with the ſummatory or differential Cal- 
culus of Leibnitx, or ſummatory arithmetick, 
i. e. the art of finding the flowing quantity 
from the fluxion. 3 
TETRAPENTEZE'TERIS (rergaru- 


years, and the beginning of the fifth. 


taniſis) is one that conſiſts but of four ſingle 
coloured leaves, called Petala, ſet round the 
Stylus to compoſe the flower. And Mr. Ray 
divides them into, 1. Such as have an uni- 


veſſels a little oblongiſh, which he therefore 
calls Siliguoſe. 2. Such as have their ſeed- 
caſe or veſſel ſhorter, which he calls Capſu- 
late and Siliculoſe. 3. Such as have a kind 


| of or ſeeming tetrapetalous flower, 7. e. 4 


monopetalous one deeply divided into four 
partitions. | 
TETRAPETALOITI DES (with Botaniſti) 
is when the flower is deeply cut into four 
parts, as the flowers of Yermilion, Speedavell 
&c. | Ss | | 
TEFRAPHYLILOUS (TereaqJan®, of 
T:Tpa, four, and quay, a leat, Gr.) con- 
ſiting of four leaves. : 
TETRAP'LA (of Tergamnovc, Gr. 7. e. 
four fold) a bible diſpoſed by Origen under 
four columns, with each a different Gre 


; ET ANUCE '{tetanieus, L, of t T, 


5 


Verſion, vix. that of Aguila, that of Sn 
| . | macht, 


the ſiſter of Saturn, the wife of Neptune, and 


TETRAPET'ALOUS Flower (with B. 


form, tetrapetalous flower, and their ſeed- 
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the Tbeodoſian. "3 | | 
TETRAP'TOTE ( Tzrganlwroy, Gr.) a 
defective noun, having no more than four 
gaſes, h 
TETRAPYRENOUS (with Botan.) 
which has four ſeeds or kernels, as Agrifo- 
liam, Holly, &c. 1 
TETRARCH'ATE (tetrarchias, L. g- 
ręag xa, Gr.) the fourth part of a country 
under the ſame government. | 
TE TRASPER MOS (with Botaniſis) that 
bears four ſeeds, as Borage, Sage, Roſemary, 


&c. . | | | 
: TET/TER BERRIES, the berries of the 
white briony. | | 


TEUT/ATES, a name by which the an- 
cient Gauls worſhipped Mercury, to whom 
they ſacrificed human victims; the Druids 
either burning, piercing them with arrows, or 
ſtrangling them in the middle of their tem- 
ples. | 


think of Tuiſco, the ſon of Mercury) belong- 
ing to the Teutones, an ancient people of 
Germany, now called Duytiſh or Dutch peo- 


ple; as the Teutonick language. 


TEUTON'ICK Order, an order of knights 
inſtituted in the year 1190, by Henry, king 
of Feruſalem, and other princes, in favour 
of the Germans, Their inſtitution was under 
the walls of Acon cr Ptolemais in the Holy 
land, and confirmed in a church dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, whence they were called 
Marian knights. The order is now little 
known, though there is ſtill a great maſter 


of it kept 


| TEU TOI NES (ſo called of Teuto or Tuiſco, 
their god, whom they eſteemed to have been 
in that land, and of the earth) a people of 
Germany, called Almains. Aventinus will 
have this Tuiſco to be the ſon of Noah, who 
was ſent by his father into Germany 135 yeais 
after the flood. . 
TEXT, an original diſcourſe, excluſive of 
any note or interpretation. 
TEXT Book (in Univerſities) is a elaſſic k 
author written very wide by the ſtudents, to 
give room for an interpretation dictated by 
tne maſter, Qc. to be inſerted in the in- 
terlines. | | | 
TEXTRINE (textrinus, L.) pertaining to 
Weavers or weaving. 
TEXTURE (in Pbyficks) the arrangement 
or cohefion of ſeveral lender bodies or 
threads, interwoven or entangled among each 
other, as in cloths, ſtuffs, the webs of ipl- 
ders, @c, | | 
THALASSIAR'CHY (thalaſſiarchia, L. 
of Jaacolaęxia, of Jaaarga, the lea, and 
#2, a ruler, Gr.) the admiralſhip, or the 
office of the admiral, | 
 THA'LIA (Sax, of 77 dnt, Gr. i. e. 
to be green or flouriſh) one of the nine muſes, 
to whom the poets aſcribe the invention of 


#achus, that of the Septuagint, and that of 


turned them red, 


ved in honour of Apollo and Diana. 


TH 


| geometry and huſbandry, Thalia was re- 


preſented in painting, Cc. with a ſmiling 
countenance, . having on her head a coronet 
of ivy, in a carnation, embroidered with 
filver twiſt, and golden ſpangles, hold- 
ing in her left hand a vizard. The ivy in- 
timated that ſhe was miſtreſs of comic poetry. 

THALY'SIA (of rg Sd, Gr.) feſ- 


tivals among the Athenians, on which they 


offered ſacrifices that their fruits might have 
a proſperous growth. 
THAM'MUZ (H as ſome. ſay, from 


YO Neb. to die; or, as others will have 
it, from an Egyptian word that ſignifies to 
diſappear. This deity is ſpoken of in the 


'8th of Ezerze/, and is ſuppoſed to be the 


Adonis of the Greeks, whom the poets repre- 
ſent as the favourite of Yenus, ſo that when 
Mars went about to kill him, ſhe paſs'd with, 


ſuch haſte over ſome reeds that ſtood in her 


SS es way, that ſhe wounded her feet, and the 
TEUTON'ICK (of Teutones, as ſome 


drops of blood, falling upon ſome white roſes, 


have been killed by a boar, at which Venus 
was very much afflicted, and therefore inter- 


ceded with Proſerpine to ſend him back a- 
gain; but Proſerpine was ſo enamoured with 
him, that ſhe on'y granted that he might 
viſit Venus one part of the year, and be with 
her the other. The Pagans, in the month 
of June, uſed to lament his death, and the 


women uſed to carry a dead body to the ground, 
and lamented, to perpetuate the memory or 
his death. Some relate the ſtory of Thame 
muz in another manner, and tell us, that he 


was a prieſt, who having been wrongfully 
put to death by a king of Babylon, the king, 
being tormented by remorſe of conſcience, la- 
boured to make ſatisfaction to him for the 


injury, and cauſed many fabulous ſtories to be 


related of him, that the people might be per- 
ſuaded that he was admitted among the gods, 


and commanded that every year there ſhould 
be an univerſal mourning for him. 


THANEKSGIV'ING ( of thancap and 


Fipan, Sax.) the gieing of thanks. 


THANKLESS (zhancleap, Sax.) unde- 
ſerving of thanks 3 alſo ungrateful. : 


THANEK'LESNESS ( -chanclexpnepy ye, 
Sax.) an unthankful temper, ungratefulneſs. 

THARGE'LIA, Athenian feſtivals obſer- 
In this 
feflival the firſt fruits of the earth were offered 
up, as an earneſt of her fertility, being boiled 
in a pot called Thargelos | 

A THATCHER (of zhacian, Sax.) one 
who covers nouſes or barns with thatch, | 


THAUMATUR'GUS (Savualygya, Gr.) 


a wroker of miracles, a title which the Re- 
man Catholicks eive to ſereral cf their ſaints. 

THAUMATUR/GY (of Java, a won- 
der, and dulzegyiw, I myſelf work, Gr,) any 
art that does, or ſeems to do Wonders; 9 
it is defined by Dr, Dee, a mathem 


41 2 


This Adonis is ſaid to 


"af 
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feience, which gives certain rules for the mak | 
ing of ſtrange works to be perceived by the 
ſenſe, yet to be greatly wondered at. 

TH EIA, feſtivals to Bacchus, in whoſe 
temple three empty veſſels are related to be 
miraculouſly repleniſhed with wine in the 
night time, although the doors were ſecured. 
under locks and bars. | 

THEAN'DRIC (of 9:%;, God, and «wig, 
Gr. man) divine and human, under one, or 
God- man. 

THEANT HRO POS ( Stavlgwnr®-, of 
Je O., God, and av)ewn©-, Gr. man) a title 
given to our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, as being 
both God and Man. 


 THEA'TRE A (theatrum, L. theatre, F. 
THEATER of Onalgov, of beat, Gr. 


to ſee or behold) any ſcaffold, or building 
erected for the exhibiting publick ſhows or 
fights, a ſtage play-houſe, a building con- 
trived with al! manner of conveniencies, both 
for the actors and ſpeRators, for the repre- 
ſenting and beholding comedies, trage- 
dies, Sc. | | 

The THEATRE of Mr. Scaurus (the 


ſon-in-law of Sy//a the dictator) then being 
Aaile; the ſtage had three heights one a- 
bove another, in which were 360 columns; 
the middle height of columns were all of 


glaſs, the other of marble. 3 

All the boards and planks were gilded. 
The columns below were thirty eight feet 
high, between which were placed about 
gooo ſtatues. „ | et 
The furniture was ſo extravagantly rich, 


that when it was carried back, (for this thea= | 
tre was but a temporary thing, ſcarce for one 


month) to his ſeat of pleaſure at Tuſculum, 


the ſlaves, enraged at the ſuperfluity, fired the 
houſe and burnt as much as came to a 100 | 


million of Sefterces, . | 
The two theatres of Curio were vaſtly 
large, being capable to contain the greateſt 
part of the people of Rome. 55 

Vet (what is to be admired) each theatr 
bung but upon one hook, and was ſo con- 


trived, that to ſee the ſtage- plays in the af- | 


ternoon, they ſhould fit back to back, and 
then in a trice the theatres were turned about 
(the people not at all ſhifting their places or 


. ſtirring) againſt the afternoon, when ſword- | EIS f 7 we 
2, A ſhort diſſertation written by boys on any 


players and fencers were to fight, each man 
being in his rank and order, by the meeting 
of the horns and corners of it together, which 
then made one round amphitheatre. 

The Amphitheatre begun by the emperor 
Veſpajian, and finiſhed by hie fon Titus, was 
1 high, that the eye of man could hardly 
reach 'it, reared with rivers of treaſure, ſpent 
in the rearing of it. ah 
It contained on the ſteps only eaſy ſeats 
for 87000 perſons, ſo that the vacant places 
befids& would contain about 20000 more. 
| where Nero's fiſh-ponds had 


It „ fitvated 


5 


ſometimes ſtood. 


| 


TH 
THEATRE (in Arcbitecture) is by the 
Italians uſed for the aſſemblage of ſeveral 
buildings, which by a-happy diſpoſition and 
elevation repreſents an agreeable ſcene to 
the eye. 8 | | | n 
THEAT!/RICALLY (of tbeatricus, 1, 
of Olaf, Gr.) after the manner or uſage 


of the theatre. 


 THEAT'RICALNESS, the being ac. 
cording to the cuſtom or manner of the 
theatre. 3 

THEFT-Hold, the receiving goods from 
a thief, to favour and maintain him, the 
puniſhment of which was anciently impriſon- 
ment, now tranſportation. 

THE'MATISM ( 0%:paliopig, Gr.) the 
decorum and graceful appearance of any pile 
of building: it is the making the whole 


aſpect of a fabrick ſo correct, that nothing 


ſhall appear but what is approved and war- 
ranted by ſome authority. | 

THEME (theme, F. g:pua, Gr.) 
ſubje& on which one ſpeaks or writes, 
Every object of our idea is called a zhene, 
whether it be a being or not being, 

| Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the ſwelling act, 

Of the imperial :heme, 
5 | Shakeſpear's Macbeth, 
O! could I flow like thee, and make thy 

ſtream . „„ . 

My great example, as it is my theme: | 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 


1. A 


not dull; | | 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing 
—_ Dienbam. 


Whatever near Eurota's happy ſtream, 


With laurels crown'd, had been Apo!lo's 


theme. Roſcommen, 
Though Tyber's ſtreems immortal Ron? 
Though foaming Hermus ſwells with tides 
of Gold, | „„ 
From heaven itſelf though ſeven - fold Nilus 
flows 
And e on a hundred realms beſtows; 
Theſe now no more ſhall be the Muſes 
then e, | 


Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams, 


Pope. 


topick, . 1 e. 
1. The original word whence others are de- 


| rived. 


Let ſcholars daily reduce words to their 
original or- theme, to the firſt caſe of nouns, 
or firſt tenſe of verbs. | Wat ts 

THE'MIS (8%, Gr. f. e. that which 
is right) a mortal deity or goddeſs, whom the 
poets feign to have firſt taught men right and 
juſtice, and thence is taken frequently for 
juſtice itſef; the ſiſter of Fuprter, and 
daughter of Calus and Terra, on whom be 


begot Minerva, She had an oracle in Þ * f 5 
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near Cæpbiſus. She is alſo called Carmenta, 


the mother of Ewvander, and ſaid to have 
lived Anno Mund. 2998. | 

THEOCATAGNOS/TES (of dee and 
ala y p , Gr. to reprehend) a ſect of 
Hereticks, who preſumed to find fault with 
certain words and actions of God, and to 
blame many things in the ſcriptures, 

THEOLO'GICALNESS (of 0;oyinicy of 
grohe, Gr. theologia, L. and neſs) a theo- 
logical nature or quality. 


THEOLO'GIUM, a ſtage or little place 


in the theatre, where the ordinary actors 
appeared, al ſo the places where the gods ap- 
peared, including the machines whereon they 
deſcended, and from which they ſpoke, L. 
THEOL'OGIST (theologns, L. theolo- 
THEOLOGU'E gien, F. of 0:oXoy©r, 
of beg, God, and a5y©-», a word, Gr.) a 
theologer, a divine, a profeſſor, Sc. of 
dvinitye 55 | ; 
Natural THEOL!OGY, is the knowledge 
perſons have of God by his works, by the 
ſole light of nature and reaſon. i 
Supernatural THEOL!/OGY, is that 
knowledge we obtain by revelation, 


Poſitive THEOLOGY, is the knowledge 


of the ſacred ſcriptures, and of the meaning 


of them, agreeable to the opinions of the 


fathers and councils, without argumentation. 


Moral THEOLOGY, is that which in- 
ſtruts us in the divine laws, relating to man- 
ners. AT 1 


proceeds by reaſoning, or which derives the 


knowledge of ſeveral divine things from ſome 


eſtabliſhed principles of faith. 


THEOMA'/CHIST (Seoudyd;, of 9:6, 


— — 


God, and wayn, of jpayorai, Gr. to fight). 


one who fights againſt or reſiſts God. 
— THEOMA'GI (of Seiles, divine, and A- 


yo, Gr. wiſe- men) perſons ſkilled in divine 


wiſdom, 

THEO'MANCY ( Seopentleia, Gr.) is dif- 
ferent from artificia! divination, which tho?, 
in ſome ſenſe, it may be ſaid to be given by 
the gods, yet does not immediately proceed 
from them, being the effect of experience 
and obſervation. 
oracular divination, 1. e. that which is deli- 
vered by interpreters, as at Delphi, becauſe 
that was confined uſually to a fixed and ſtated 
time, and always to a certain place; for the 
Pythia could not be inſpired in any place but 
Apollo's temple, and upon the ſacred Tripos, 
whereas the Theomantifts were free and un- 
confined, being able (after the offering of ſa- 
crifices, and performance of the uſual rites) 
to propheſy at any time, or in any part of 
the world. It was a divine Afflatus or inſpi- 
tration: the manner of receiving of which 
was thus, the receivers. of it were poſſeſſed 
with a divine fury, ſwelling with rage, like 
perſons diſtracted and beſide themſelves, foam- 
ng and making a firange and terrible noiſe, 


And wayltia, is oppoſed to | 


* 

gnaſhing with their teeth, ſhivering and treme 
bling, and making other antick motions, 

THEOPAS'CHITES (of Jess, God, and 
na xw, Gr. to ſuffer) a ſet of Hereticks, who 
held that the whole Trinity ſuffered in the 
perſon of Feſus Chriſt. | 

THEOMAN'TISTS (Seogdilsie, Gr.) 
were of three ſorts. One ſort was poſſeſſed 
with propheſying Dæmons which lodged with- 
in them, and dictated what they ſhould an- 


ſwer to thoſe that enquired of them, or 


ſpoke out of the bellies or breaſts of the poſe 
ſeſſed perſons, that all the while remained 
ſpeechleſs, or not ſo much as moving their 
tongue or lips, The ſecond fort were ſuch 


as pretended to what is commonly called En- 


thuſiaſm, and different from the former, who 
contained the deity himſelf ; whereas thoſe 
were only governed, acted, or inſpired by him, 


and inſtructed in the knowledge of what was 


to happen, The third ſort were thoſe that 
were caſt into trances or extaſies, in which 
they lay like dead men or aſleep, deprived-of 
all ſenſe and motion : but after ſome time 


returning to themſelves, gave ſtrange rela- 


tions of what they had ſeen or heard, 


THEONOMAN'TIA (of 9% ovoun, and 
{4ayTER, Gr. divination) a ſort of divination 


by invocating the names of God, 


THEO'REM (rheorema, L. theorem, F. 


of Seęnfea, Gr.) is a ſpeculative propoſi- 
tion, demonſtrating the property of any ſub - 
Scholaſtick THEOLOGY, is that which 


An univerſal THEOREM (with Marbe- 


maticians) is one that extends univerſally to 


any quantity without reſtriction; as that the 


rectangle of the ſum, and difterence of any 
two quantities, is equal to the difference of 
their Muss. | 


A Particular TAEOREM, is when it ex- 


tends only to a particular quantity, 


A Negative THEOREM, is one that 
demonſtrates the impoſlibilities of an aſſer- 
tion, as, that the ſam of two biquadrate 


numbers cannot make a ſquare. 


A Local THEOREM, which relates to a 


ſurface 3 as that triavgies of the ſame baſe 
and altitude are equal, | 


THEOREMAT'ICAL {StognuaTind;, Gr.) 


of or pertaining to theorems. 


THEOREM'ATIST (of Seognualuxig, Gr.) 


a finder out or producer of theorems. 
THEORET'ICK Phyſicians, ſuch as ap- 
ply themſelves to a careful ſtudy of what 
relates to health and diſeaſes, the principles 
of the human body, its ſtructure and parts, 
with their actions and uſes, and whatſoever 
befals the body, either naturally or preterna- 
turally; the differences of diſeaſes, their 
natures, cauſes, ſigns, indications, &c, the 
properties of plants, drugs, and other medi- 
cines. 
THEOR'ICAL Astronomy, is that part 
of the ſcience that conſiders the true ſtrue- 


ture and diſpoſitions of the heavens and hea- | 
} 1 vealy | 
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events, as directed by the ſtars. 


E 


TH 


venly bodies, and accounts for their various | 


Phenomena therefrom 3 in oppoſition to that 
which conſiders their apparent ſtructure, or 
their diſpoſition as viewed by the eye, which 
is called Spherical Aſtronomy, ne 
THE'ORY (Nepia, of Dewgrw, Gr. to 
contemplate) a doctrine which terminates in 
the ſole ſpeculation or conſideration of its ſub- 
ject, without any view to the practice or ap- 
plication of it. 85 
THEOXE NIA (0e9f ia, Gr.) a ſacrifice 
that was offered to all the gods, obſerved 
chiefly by the Athenians, and by the Romans 


ſtiled Dies Pandicularis and Communicarius. 


The Athenians conſecrated them to the ho- 
nour of foreign gods, or the gods or Genii of 
Hoſpitality, _. „ 
THERAPEU T (of O gανE“Au, Gr.) to 
ſerve or miniſter, a word which fignifies a 
ſervant of God.) The name of a ſe& among 
the Hebrexws, of whom Philo has deſcribed 
the way of living, in his hook of a contem- 
plative Life. Many of the antient fathers 
have thought, that they were Chriſtiaus, and 


that Philo, obſervingttheir admirable manner 


of life, had a mind that his nation ſhould have 


the credit of them.” _ | | 
They differed from the Eſenians in this, 


that the Therapeute addicted themſelves to 


a contemplative Life, and the Eſſenians to an 


active life. | | 
THERAPEU'TICE 7 (therapeutica ars, 


THERAPEUTVICK & L. therapeutique, 


F. of Ocpameulmm, of Ggamvue, Gr. to heal) 


that part ot phyfick that teaches the method 
of curing diſeaſes, or that is employed in 


ſcribing and applying them. 


 THERAPEUT'ICKS, the ſame as The- 
1 5 daughter of Nereus, whom when Jupiter 


rapeutice. 


TRERAPHIM (O DAN) which ſome 


derive of D Heb. the left, becauſe the 
people quitted every thing to conſult them) 
idols or images, which, ſome ſay, were made 
in the ſhape of men, which, when raiſed 
upright, they ſpake at certain hours, and 
under certain conſtellations, by the influences 
of the heavenly bodies: others ſay, that 


they were inſtruments made of braſs, which 


Pointed out the hours and minutes of future 


relates, that, in the making of theſe Tera- 
ꝓbims, they killed a firſt-born child, clove 
the head of 

oil ; that they wrote the name of an impure 
ipirit on a plate of gold, and placed it under 
the tongue of the dead child, having laid the 
head againſt a wall; and, having lighted 
lamps before it, pray'd to it, and it talk'd 
to them. But whether Laban's teraphims 


were thus made, is diſputed by the learned. 


THEREOF! (DSæ hop, Sax.) of it. 
THEREUPON'(Tdenon, Sax. ) upon that 
thing, Sc. e 1 18 


- 


it, and ſeaſon'd it with ſalt and 


finding out remedies againſt them, and pre- 
mh how many were ſlain. 


Rabbi Eliger 


„ 


3 (fo called from Termanuy, 


TER/MES the Roman god of boun. 
daries or Jand-marks) certain repreſentations 
of human figures, with half bodies, az is 
they proceeded out of a ſheath or caſe, which 
were anciently fixed in the earth as lang. 
marks. In architecture they are uſed az 

kind of ſymbolical column. 1 

T HER MOPOTE (tbermopota, L. of heg- 
Notes ra, of Jer, and miyw, Gr.) a drinker 
of hot liquors. | 
| THER MOSCOPE (of O and 5xin., 
of oxerloua:, Gr.) an inftrument for the 


[ſame uſe as the thermometer; but ſome 


make this difference, that the thermoſcope 
ſhews the increaſe and decreaſe of heat and 
cold in the air, but by the thermometer the 
heat and cold of the air may be meaſured, 
THESMOPHORITA (among the Atbe. 
nians) feſtivals, in which, after the manner 
of the Egyptians, the women faſted ; ſo de- 
nominated of Ceres, called Q:7juopizo , or 
the law-giver, becauſe, before ſhe had in- 
vented bread -corn, men rov'd about without 
law. | Ee | . 
THESMO'PHORY (theſmophoria, L. of 
0:710prgin, Gr.) law-giving or making. 
THE'TA (O 06, Gr. this letter is ſaid to 
take its name from Death, it being the fiſt 
letter of fdvwro;, Gr. Death, having in the 
midſt of it a dart in token of Death) was, by 
the ancients uſed to ſignify Death ; for judges 
ſet this letter on their names or heads who 
were condemned to die; as likewiſe did cap- 
tains in their briefs, wherein were contained 
the names of their ſoldiers, by which a cer- 
tain account could be given to their ſovereign 


—— 


'THEITIS (of v nedyrey herig, Gr.) the 


was about to have married, being told by 
Prometheus that the ſon horn of her would 


ſuit, and ſhe was afterwards marries to Pelev:, 
and bare him Achilles. She was painted as 
a lady of a brown complexion, her hair ſcat- 
tered about her ſhoulders, crowned with 2 
coronet of periwinkle and eſcallop ſhells, in 
a mantle of a ſea-green, with chains and 
bracelets of amber about her arms, and a 
branch of red coral in her hand. 
THEUR'GY (theurgia, L. of Gepyia, of 
frog, God, and Zeyov, Gr. work) magick 
operating by divine or celeſtial means, ot 
the power of doing extraordinary and ſuper- 
natural things by lawful means, as prayer, 
invocation of God, Sc. called by ſome vbbite 
Magick. ; 
THICK'ISH (of zhiccean, Sax. or ti 
net, Dan.) ſomewhat thick. 2 
THIEV'ERY (of rheofian, Sax.) 
ſtealing. * 
THINK/ING (of ⁊hincan, Sax.) 2 gene“ 
ral name for any act or operation of the mind, 
cogitations which bear ſeveral names ace 
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Knights of the THIS'TLE, a French order 


TH 


cording to their various modes, as, when an 


idea recurs to the mind, without the object 
being preſent, it is called Remembrance, When 
the mind ſeeks after it, and it is brought a- 
gain into view, it is called Recollection. When 
an idea is held long in the mind under at- 
tentive conſideration, it is called Contempla- 
tien. When ideas float in the mind, with- 
out regard or reflection, it is called a Revery. 
When ideas are taken expreſs notice of, and, 


as it were, regiſter d in the memory, it is 


called Attention. And when the mind fixes 


an idea in view, and conſiders it on all fides, | 


it is called Study and Intention, | 
THIRD Point (in Architef,) the point 


of a ſection in the vertex of an equilateral | 


triangle, | 


THIRD Night Aron bynd (Ant. Laws) | 


a gueſt who had lain three nights in an inn, 
who was afterwards accounted a domeſtick, 


and his hoſt or landlord was anſwerable for 


whatſoever offences he ſhould commit. 


THIRST (of zhynrz, Sax.) a dryneſs. 


of the throat, a painful ſenſation, occafioned 
by a preternatural vellification of the nerves 
of the throat or fauces, and producing a de- 
fire of drinking. 25 1 
THIRST'ING (of zhyny zan, Sax.) be- 


of knights of the family of Bourbon, who bear 
this motto, Nemo me impunè laceſſit, i. e. 
None that provokes me paſſes unpunithed. 
0 ISTLY (xhirzelig, Sax.) full of 
thiſtles, > | | | 


THITH'ERWARD ( thizhen-peapo, 

Sax.) towards that place, * 

| - THO'LUS (in Architect.) the roof of | 
temple or church, the centre, ſcutcheon, or 


knot in the middle of an arched roof, the 


| lanthorn or cupola of a publick hall. 


THOR (Son, Sax.) a certain idol highly 
eſteemed by the Teuroses and ancient Saxons ; 
they repreſented him as a king crowned, fit- 


ing on a throne, majeſtically placed in a very 


large, ſpacious hall, and there ſet as if he 
had repcs d himſelf upon a bed; round his 
crown, and in compaſs above and about the 
fame, were ſet or fixed twelve bright burniſhed 
Solden ſtars, and in kis right hand he held 
2 golden ſcepter. They believed him to be 
of marvellous power and might, and that 

Was no people on the earth that were 
not ſubject to him, and did not owe him di- 
vine honour and ſervice. That he had the 
moſt extenſive dominion in Heaven and in 
earth. That in the air he governed the winds 
and clouds; and when he was diſpleaſed, caus'd 


Llehtenings, thunders, and tempeſis, with 
erceſſive rains, hail, and ill weather; but 


being well pleaſed by adoration, and ſacrifice, 


: mo ſervice of his ſupplicants, he then be- 
| Hawed upon them fair and ſeaſonable weather, 


and cauſed plenty of corn and fruits 3 and 


4 


n 


n 


. 
infectious diſeaſes, The Laplanders reprefent 
him by the ſlump of a tree, rudely formed 
like the head of a man, in which they ſtick 
a piece of ſteel and flint, that he may ſtrike 
fire when he pleaſes ; and a hammer lying 
by him, which they fancy he uſes again 
evil ſpirits, as well as his bow and arrows, 


of all the miſchievous and malevolent ſpirits 
that inhabit the air, mountains and lakes, 
They fay the rainbow is his bow, wherewith 
he ſhoots, and they worſhip him as the author 
of life and Death, and governor of all men, 


- 
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% 
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| Being thus accoutred, the image is places 
on a table or altar, that is generally behind 


ſtick branches of pine-tree or birch, border - 
branches of the ſame, 


They offer in ſacrifice to him Rennes, à ſort 
of deer, and ſometimes lambs, dogs, rats, 


and hens ; and when they have finiſhed the 


ſacrifices, they ſet before the idol, in a ſort of 
box made of the bark of the rind of trees, 
bits of fleſh taken from the body of the vic- 
tim, with melted fat, taken from every part, 


in mind of the laſt act of adoration, till they 

offer up another, | | 
From him Thurſday takes its name. 

_THOR/OUGHLY (zh nuhlicg, Sax.) 


Sended chem from plagues and all other | aſter a thorough manner, 


and attribute to him the ſovereign authority 


their cabbin, and round this they generally 


ing the alley or way that leads to it with 


either for him to ſubſiſt on, or to put him 
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- THOROUGH-fare (zh A ne, Sax.) 


paſſage through a place from one ſtreet or 
lace to another, 

_ THOROUGH-l/ighted (in Arcbitect.) a 

term uſed of rooms, which are faid to be ſo, 

when they have windows at both ends. 

THOROUGH - ftitch (zhnugh-yrice, 
Sax.) as to go thorough- ſtitch, . e. to purſue 
a matter to the end or concluſion, 
__ THOROUGH-wax, an herb good in 
_ ruptures. | | * 
_ THOUGHT (from the preterite of to 
_ #bink) 1. The operation of the mind; the 
act of thinking. 2. Idea, image formed in 
the mind. f | 
PFor our inſtruction to impart _ 
Things above earthly zhought, Milton, 
3. Sentiment, fancy, - imagery. 

Thought, if tranſlated truly, cannot be loſt 


in another language; but the words that con- 


vey it to our apprehenſion, which are the 
image and ornament of that thought, may 
be ſo ill-choſen, as to make it appear unhand- 
ſome, 8 1 Dryden. 
4. Reflection, particular conſideration. 

1 Why do you keep alone? | 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
Uffing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed 

have died, bn LF ] 
With them think on. Shateſp, Mackbeth, 
5, Conception, preconceived notion. 
Things to their 7hougbt 
So unimaginabie as hate in heaven. 


6. Opinion, judgment. | 
He that is ready to ſlip, is as a lamp de- 


ſpiſed in the thought of him that is at eaſe. 


| | oe Job. xii, 5, 
Thus Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpeaks his 
thought, „ $ 
And always thinks the very thing he ought. 
| | . „ Pope. 
ITHOUGHT LESS (hohzlear, Sax.) 
without thought. e 


 THOUGHT'LESLY (zhohzlearlice, 
Sax.) after a careleſs manner, unthinkingly. 
 THOUGHT'LESNESS (zhohzlea r- | 


nerre, Sax.) an unthinking faculty, 


THREATS (of 8, eazian, Sax.) threaten- 


ings, menaces. | | 
 THREAD-BARE, worn ſo that the 
threads appear, 


To THRED'DLE, to put thread in the 


eye of a needle, 
THREE LEGGED Stay, an inftrument 


compoſed of wooden legs, made with joints 


to ſhut all together, and to take off in the 


middle for the more convenient carriage, on 
the top of which a ball or ſocket is commonly 


fixed, to ſupport and adjuſt the inſtruments 
for ſurveying, atlronwomy, So. 


-#mber, ' 


a loud noiſe, 


2 Milton, * 


THRIPS, a little worm hat breeds in 


E 


THORB'ING (of Neuss, Gr. as Ni 
ſheww conjectures) beating, panting, or aching, 
as the heart or a ſwelling does. | 
THROM BOSIS {8 4cw7i;, Gr.) a diſeaſe 
in the breaſt, when the miik grows to curds 
or grumous. 8 
THROMBUS (with Surgeons) a ſmall 
ſwelling which ariſes after blood-letting, when 
the orifice is made either too ſmall, or larger 
than the capaciouſneſs of the veſſels will 
admit. 1 
THROUGHLY { zbphulic, Sax.) 
thoroughly. 
THROUGHOUT! ( zhnue-uze, Sax.) 
thorough the whole. | | 


| ÞA Wind THRUSH, a bird ſo called becauſe 
| in tbe beginning of winter it comes into Eng. 


land in high winde. 

i A THRUST (prob. of truſum, of trudere, 

L.) a puſh, ſhove, &c. | 
THULE, accounted by the ancient poets, 

tas Virgil, &c. to be the fartheſt iſland or 


lying beyond the Orknies, and belonging to 
Norway, Cambden will have it to be Schet- 
land, till by ſeamen called Hyleuſel. 

THUMP'ING, a making a noiſe by 


q beating 5 4 thing with the hand, &c, alſo 


great, as a thumping lye, So. | 
THUN/DERING ( of zhunnan, Sax. 
donner, Dan. tonare, L. tonner, F.) making 


THUNDERING Barrels, are ſuch as are 


works, to be rolled down a breach, 

| THUNDER (zhunde n, Sax.) a noiſe in 
| the loweſt region of the air, excited by a 
| ſudden kindling of ſulphureous exhalations; 
| a rattling noiſe, which ſeems as if it paſſed 
| through arches.  _ : 

4 THUN/DROUS, of or pertaining to thun- 
der. Milton. | TW 

| THUNDER-BOLT (of chunvep-bole, 
| Sax.) when any thing is broken or ſhattered 
by lightening, acting with extraordinary vio- 
| lence, it is called a Thunder-balt, and people 
imagine it to be a hard body, and even a ſtone 
but the learned rather attribute it to the ſub- 
tilty, force, and penetrativeneſs of the ſul- 
| phureous matter. The phænomena or efiect 
of this ſuppoſed thunderboit are very ſtrange 
| It oftner ſtrikes on high places than on Io. 


touching their bodies; ſometimes breaks the 
bones, without leaving any tokens of hurt, 
ing the fleſh and clothes, and has even melted 
a ſword in the ſcabbard, without hurting 
ſeeming to have touched the ſcabbard. 
_THUN'DERINGLY, after the mane 
of thunder, very noiſy, | 2 
. THY (zhine, Sax.) of or belonging * 
thee. | | Fe 
THYME (thymus, L. Gy, Gr.) 
herb commonly called Thyme, 


THY. 


part of the world; ſome take it to be I/. Land, 


| filled with bombs, granades, and other fire- | 


it frequently burns perſons clothes, without 
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a kind of wart, ragged 
at the top like a thyme 


THY!MION 
THY'MIUM 


leaf, or, as others will have it, of the colour 
| | 


of thy me- flowers. . | 

THYR'SUS (Soe., Gr.) a rod or lance 
twiſted round with ivy, which wag put into 
the hands of the ſoldiers of Bacchus, or of 
thoſe who celebrated his feſtivals. Ovid de- 
ſcribes them as wound about with vine 
branches. | 

The Jews do at this day carry a ſort of 


 Thyrfis, or ſomething like them, in the Feat 


of Tabernacles, and eſpecially in the Hoſanna 
bba ; they are branches of willow, myrtle 
and palm tree, bound up together with citrons 
or oranges, Which they wave or puſh in a 
religious manner towards the four quarters of 
the world. | 
TIA'RA, a high ſharp- pointed cap, an- 
ciently worn by ſovereign princes, and thoſe 
of the blood royal among the Perſſans. 
Je TICK (in Horſes) a habit that they 
take of preſſing their teeth againſt the man- 


ger, or all along the halter or collar, as if | 


they would bite it. TH es 

To go upon TICK, to go on ſcore, to take 
up goods, &c, upon truſt or credit, 

TICK'LISH, apt to be affected with tick - 
ling or titillation, an action better conceived 
than expreſſed ; alſo hazardous. | 

TICKLISH (with Horſemen) a horſe is 
faid to be tickliſh, that is too tender vpon the 
ſpur, and too ſenfible, that does not freely fly 
the ſpur, but in ſome meaſure reſiſts them, 
throwing himſelf up, when they come near 
and prick his ſkin, | : 


' TICK'LISHNESS, aptneſs to be tickled ; | 


alſo hazardouſneſs. | 
TID, nice, delicate, as a Tid. bit. 


To TID'DLE, to indulge, or fondle, to 


make much of. | | 

To bring the TIDE with them (Sea Phraſe) 
uſed when they are to go into a harbour over 
a bar (i. e. a rock or ſhelf) ſignifies that they 
will come in with the flood, that they may 
tet over the bar ſafely. | 


To flow TIDE and half TIDE (Sea Phraſe). 


in when the tide runs three hours, which is 
four points of the compaſs, in the Ong or 
open ſea, longer than it does by the ſhore ; 


tho” at the ſame time, by longer is not meant 


more hours (becauſe it always ebbs and flows 
fx hours) but that if it be high water aſhore 
at twelve o'clock, it will not be ſo in the 
(Arg till three o'clock, which is the bound 


| Und time for runnin of a half-tide. 


a Haif TIDE and if Quarter (Sea Phraſe) 

8 when it flows more — tide . half- 2 

i. e. five points, N | 

„ cleverneſs, neatneſs, bandi- 
$, | | 
TI'DINGS (of beziv or zidan, Sax. to 
appen, 2. 4. things happening) an account 

or relation of what has happeped, gr Hecur- 

een at a diſtange. | . 


1 


| parts when thoſe parts, are of 


— 


| 
| TL 

TT'DY, clever, neat, tight in dreſs, tranſ- 
acting houſhold affairs, &c, that does buſineſs 
with cleverneſs and addreſs, 

To TIE (of zian, Sax. or lier, F. I mutato, 
in 5 of /igare, L.) to bind or join together by 
a knot. 55 | 


TIERCE (in Heraldry) fignifies, that the | 


ſhield is divided into three equal 


many different colours or me- 
tals ; or if the Chief and Baſe 
are both of the ſame colour, 
when they are divided by a UU 
Feſſe, then the colour of the 4 
field is only to be expreſs'd, and the Feſe 
mention'd. But if otherwiſe, it is proper to 
ſay, Tierce en Feſſe, and to mention the firſt, 
ſecond, or third colours or metals; and if it 
be divided in Pale, to ſay, Tierce en Pale, F. 
TIERCEL (with Falconers) a male hawk, 
ſo called, becauſe it is a third part leſs than 
the female in bigneſs and ſtrength. | 

A TIFF, a ſmall quantity of potable li- 


quors, as a tiff of punch, Cc. alſo a ſmall 


fit of anger, Ce. NE 

To TIFF, to be angry, peeviſh, fretful, 
or diſpleaſed at. | 

A TIGER (in Hieroglyphicks) repreſented 
a ſavage nature, and a hater of all goodneſs, 
being accounted an animal cruel and reyenge= 


ful, and is reported to fall into a violent rage. | 


when it hears the ſound of a muſical inftru« 
ment, RD 


To TIGHT'EN, to make ſtraight, a5 a 
line, cord, c. alſo to dreſs after a tight 


manner, | WES 5 
To TI'GHY (a word framed from the 


| ſound in laughing, as te, be, he, be) to laugh 
childiſhly, wantonly, or in a low tone. 
TIGRINE (tigrinus, L. of 7:ygwis, Gr.] 


of or like a tiger, 


TI'MAR (among the Turks) a fief, or 


poſſeſſions which the Grand Signior grants to 


ſome of his ſubjects, who are to ſerve him 
in his wars, the value of which may be 19999 


aſpers, but not to exceed, for 20000 is the 


revenue of a Zaim; for this the Timariots 
are obliged to provide and equip a horſeman 
for every 3000 aſpers per annum, and arg 


called Gibelines, and are farmed into regiments, 
having colonels, colours and kettle drums 3 


they are alſo obliged to fight in perſon with 


the Gibelines in the field, or at ſea ; nor are 


they excuſed, altho' ſick, being carried in lit- 
| ters, and if they are children in baſkets, that 


they may be enured to the fatigue of a camp 
from their childhood; | | | 
TIMA'RIOTS, Turkiſh ſoldiers, who en- 
joy the revenues of certain lands, allowed 
them by the Grand Signior to ſerve in his 
armies. | | 


'TIM'BER (zimbne, Sax.) all thoſe Kinds 


of trees, which being cut down and ſeaſoned, 

are uſeful for the carpenter, joingr, or other 

work man to work upon, 
_ >. 
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=. Riſing TIMBERS (in a Ship) are thoſe | 


_ ” thick planks that go both before and behind 


on both fides, under the ends of ths beams 
and timber-of the ſecond deck, to the third 


deck, half deck, and quarter deck, fo that 


| tinguiſhed by the motion of the ſun, Sc. or | 


the timbers of the deck bear on them both 
at the ſhip's ſides. | 
Floor TIMBERS 
Ground TIMBERS 0 | 
the floor of it, that lie on the keel, and are 
faſtened to it with bolts through the keelſon. 
' TIMBRED, built, framed, made, as 
light-timbred, made light 3 not heavy and 


bulky in body, but fit for activity and nim- 


(in a | Ship ) are 


TIME (zima, Sax, tempus, L. tens, F.) 
a certain meaſure or portion of eternity, diſ- 


heavenly luminaries, by which the diſtances 


and duration of ſubJunaty affairs are meaſured, 


Or time is otherwiſe defined to be a ſucceſſion 


of Phenomena, and the idea that we have 


thereof conſiſts in the order of ſucceſſive per- | 


ceptions. 


TIME (by the Ancients) was repreſented 


by an old man winged, or with iron teeth; 


or by an old man bald, winged with a ſeythe 


and an hour-glaſs. 


* 


the motion of the ſtais, 


| To TIME a thing well or ill, is to do or 
_ tranſact it at a proper or improper time. 6 
TIME (in Fencing) is of three kinds, that 

of the fword, that of the foot, and that of 


the whole body. 


IIME (with Horſemen) is ſometimes taken 
for the motion of a horſe, that obſerves mea- 
ſiure and juſtneſs in the manage; and fome- 
times it ſignifies the time between two of his | 


motions; allo the effect of ore of the aids, 


TIN (iin, Dan, ain, F. flannum, L.) a 
White metal. Chymiſts account tin a middle 
metal between filver and lead, and give it the 
name of defender of meta's, becauſe that 
veſſels tinned over reſiſt the fire better than 
others. It is compoſed in the ſurface thereof 
of white quick-ſilver, and inwardly of red 
quick-ſilver and ſulphur, 
heavier than it is uncalcined, which is con- 
_  trary to all other bodies. 7 


FEIN (among Chymiſts) is called Jupiter. 


Salt of TIN (with Chymifts) is tin calcined 
and diſtilled with vinegar poured upon it, from 
which afterwards paſſing through an operation | 
by fire, and being ſet in a cool place, a very 


white ſalt is drawn, | 


Fleever of TIN (in Chym,) a kind of white 
Coſmetic; or paint for the complexion, drawn 


with Sal Armoniack by ſublimation, 


Diaphoretick TIN (in Chym.) is fine tin 
and regulus of antimony melted twice, firſt 
together, and aftexwards with ſalt-petre, after 

Which having paſſed under va 


. >, 


wathings, a powder is procured, 


thoſe which form | 


| Their ſmall peculiar. 


Aftronomical TIM E, ſimply taken ſignifles | 


| diſcolour all your ideas. 


Tin calcined is 


ious lotions or | 


\ ks 
tin, of which a Fucus is made, called Span 
„ white. | 
Calx of TIN, 
Joviale. 
TINI CAR, a fort, of nitre or ſalt- petre, 
Arabick. BY 
TINC'TILE (tinfilis, L.) that where. 
with a thing is dyed, 
TINCTURE (teinture, F. tinflura, L.] 
1. Colour or taſte ſuperaded by ſomething, 
Hence the morning planet gilds her horn, 
By tin&ure or reflection they augment 
Milton, 
Tis the fate of princes that no knowledge 
come pure to them, but paſting through the 
eyes and ears of other men, it takes a zinc. 
ture from every channel, Denham, 
Malignant tempers, whatever kind of 
life they are engaged in, will di.cover their 
natural tincture of mind, Addiſon, 
Sire of her joy, and ſource of her delight; 
Ol. wing'd with pleaſure take thy happy 


the ſame as B ezoardicum 


flight, by „ | 
And give each future morn a tincture of thy 
e Os Prior, 


All manners take a tincture from our own, 
Or come diſcolour'd through our paſſions 
ſhown, _ | Pope. 
Have a care left ſome darling ſcience fo 
| far prevail over your mind, as to give 2 
ſovereign tincture to all your other ſtudies, and 
| Watts, 
2. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits; an 
infuſion. | | 
of the moſt fine and volatile parts of ſilvet, 
made in ſpirits of wine; by chymical writers 


it is expreſſed by this character R. E 
 TINCTURE (in Hera/dry) means only the 
hue or colour of any thing; and the two me- 
tals Or and Argent may be comprehended un- 
der this denomination, becauſe they are often 
repreſented by yellow and white. 
TINCTURED (of tindtura, L.) coloured, 
ſtained, dyed; alſo having gained an imperfeR 
knowledge or ſmattering of any art er 
ſciences | CEL Ons 
To TINGE (of tingere, L.) to dip, to 
colour, to give a tincture to, to dye lightly. 
TING-TANG, an imitative expieſſion tor 
the ſound of a bell, S3 e. 
To TINK ER (of rinnire, L. to make 
tinkling noiſe) to mend veſſels of braſs, cop- 
per, Se. N | 
To TIP, to put on tips at the ends of 
horns, brims of drinking-veſlels, Cc. alſo to 
ſtrike down nine pins, &c. by a caſt of ths 
bow]. | | | | 
TIP'PLER (prob. dq. d. ler, or /{/ 
of /ip) a frequent drinker, a fuddle cap. 
TIPLING (9. d. fippling, or Sfping) fre* 
quent drinking, fuddling. | 
TIP/-TOE (of tip and toe) ſtanding on tis 
tip of the toes. 


Czruſs of TIN, a white powder made of | TIRE-WYWeman, a head dreſſer, Cc. 


TIRE 


TINC'TURE (in Chymiſry) a diffolution | 
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TEER 7 of Guns (prob. of tour, F. or 
TIRE [ tuyer, Da.) a row or range. 

TIRE'SIAS (of 7+ pza, Gr. the ſtars, be- 
cauſe he made predictions by the ſtars) a 
ſoothſayer of Thebes, of whom it is related, 
that he ſaw two ſerpents ingendering, and 
few the female, whereupon he was turned in- 
to a woman; and that ſeven years after, he 
being preſent at the like ingendering, flew 
the male, and was immediately reſtored to his 
former ſhape. Fupiter and Funo diſputing 


coition, the male or female, referred the 
matter to his determination, becauſe he had 
experience of both; and he giving his opi- 
nion that the woman has the greateſt pleaſure, 
Juno was fo diſpleaſed with him; that ſhe 
ſtruck him blind; but Jupiter, to make him 
amends, gave him the gift of prophecy, and 
made him a god.  _ | | 
— TIRESOME (of zipian, Sax.) weari- 
ſome, fatiguing, 5 | 
TIRE/'SOMNESS, fatiguingneſs, a wea- 
tiſome quality. ))) 
TISICK (pbtb is, L. pbtbiſic, F.) ꝓdicig, 
of $9:», Gr.) an ulceration of the lungs, ac- 
companied with an hectick fever, and cauſ- 
ing a conſumption of the whole body, See 
Phrhbifick, | | 5 

TITAN (according to the Poets) the fon 
of Cœlus and Vea, the elder brother of 


perceiving his mother and ſiſter inclining tothe 


inheritance to his brother Saturn upon this 
condition, 
children educated or kept alive, but that the 
government ſhould return to him and his; but 
underſtanding afterwards, that by the ſubtle- 


brought up, and by that means, he and his 
were like to loſe their inheritance, he and his 
ſons, the Titans, made war againſt his bro- 
ther Saturn, and took him priſoner, and 
kept alſo his wife and ſiſter cloſe priſoners, 
till Jupiter came to age, and made war upon 
| the Titans, and releaſed his father. — 

It can hrrdly be doubted but this ſable has 
ſome ancient hiſtory for its foundation, A- 
mong the names of the Titans we find Faphet, 
Gyges or Gog, Cottus, Chut or Cuſh, the ſon 
of Ham, 
| Dodanum, the ſon of Japbet. 

The war of the giants againſt Heaven may 
inſi nuate the wicked actions of the firſt men 
before the deluge, and thoſe ancient and fa- 
mous giants mentioned by Moſes, who may be 
laid to have declired war againſt God himſelf. 

„The ancient Greeks and Phenicians have 
| diſguiſed all old hiſtories, by the fictions 
which they have mingled with them, and 
tne poets have improved upon them in this; 


to adorn and bellim thei a a 
| Poſitions, embellimm their pogtical com 


togerher which had the greater pleaſure in | 


| 


Saturn, and the father of Hyperion. He, 
mtereſt of his brother, gave over his right of 


That he ſhould have no male | 


The name Titan may come from 


| 


a 


| 


"TY 


Father Pexron pretends, that the Titans 


were the ancient Celtæ or Gauls. And that 
theſe were the Gomarims, deſcended ' from 
Gomer, the ſon of Fapher, The firſt of their 
princes was Acmon; the ſecond Uranus, a 


very warlike prince, who carried his con- 


queſts from leſſer Aſia as far as Spain; the third 


was Saturn or Chronus, and the fourth Jupiter. 


He was the firſt of the Titans who attemp= 
ted to take the Diadem upon him, and to 
give form to the empire of the Titans. 

His ſon Tenſat, otherwiſe Mercury, is he 
that after his uncle Dis, that is Pluto, ſettled 
the Titans in the provinces of Europe, and 
eſpecially in Gaul, and gave them laws. 
The empire of the Titans continued about 
300 years, in the leſſer Aſia, in Greece, in 
Italy, and the reſt of Europe. 

He fix2s the beginning of this monarchy 
about the time of the Patriarch Terab. 

He derives the name Titan from the Celtick, 


| Tit the earth, and Den a man, 9. d. ſons of 


the earth. | | 
TIFTHES, were firſt eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land, about the year 786. | 
Perfonal TITHES, thoſe which are due, 
accruing from the profits of labour, art, trade, 
navigation and induſtry of man. 


Prædial TIT HES, are ſuch as ariſe from 
the fruits of the ground, as Corn, Hay, 


Hemp, Fruits, &c, 


Mixt TITHES, are ſuch as ariſe from 
beaſts and other animals, fed with the fruit 
of the earth, as cheeſe, wool, lambs, calves. 


fowls, Oc. N | | | 


Great TITHES, are thoſe of corn, hay, 


| wood, @c. 


Smail TITHES, are thoſe of flax, Cc. 


- which are prædial, and thoſe of wool, mill, 
ty of Ops his ſiſter, firſt Jupiter, and then | 
Neptune, and after that Pluto, were ſecretly | 


cheeſe, Sc. which are mixt, _ 


 TITUBA'TION (in Afron.) a kind of 


vibration or ſhaking, which the ancients at- 


tributed to the chryſtalline Heaven, to account 
for certain irregularities they obſerved in the 


motion of the planets. | 
TIT'DLARY, a perſon inveſted with a 
title, by virtue whereof he holds an office or 
benefice, whether he performs the function 
thereof, or not. | | 


TIT/ULARNESS (of titularis, L. and 
neſs) a titular quality. | 
TiH'TYUS (according to the Poets) a giant, 


who, when Jupiter had defiled his mother 
Elara, for fear of Juno, he put her in a cave 
of the earth till ſhe was delivered of her ſon 


Tityus ; but when he became of age, Juno, 


to revenge herſelf, perſuaded him to raviſh 
Latina, which he attempting, Jupiter ſtruck 
him dead with his thunder bolt; or, as others 
ſay, Apollo wounded him with his dart, and 
ſo ſent him to Hell, where he was adjudged 
to have a vulture feed upon his liver, which 
grew again according as the moon increaſed. 
This giant is ſaid alſo to reach over nine a- 
cres of ground, | 
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rentneſs. 


o TOAST (teſtum of torrere, L.) to make | wards in the habit of the order he profeſſed, 


a toaſt of bread; alſo to propoſe a health. 

TOIL SOME, full of labour, weari- 
ſome. . | * 
TOIL'SOMNESS (of xinian, Sax.) la- 
bouriouſneſs, Sc. | 

To TOL (of tollere, L. to take away) in 
law ſignifies to defeat or take away, as to 
rol the Entry, is to take away the right of 
Entry. | 
| TOL'ERABLENESS (of tolerabilis, L. 
and neſs) bearableneſs, paſſableneſs, indiffe- 

Civil TOLERATION, ſignifies impuni- 
ty, and ſafety in the ſtate, for every ſect 
Which does not maintain any doctrine incon- 
fiſtent with the peace and welfare of the 
Kate, | 

Eccl:fiaſftical TOLERATION, is an al- 
lowance of opinions, which, not being funda- 
mentals, do not hinder thoſe who profeſs 
them, from being members of the church. 

TOLL, the ſound of a bell, giving notice 
of a death or funeral. | | | 

TOLL (according to ſome) a liberty as well 
to take, as to be free from Toll; for they 
Who are infeoff d of Toll are cuſtom free. 

To TOLL on, to allure, entice, er draw 
with fair words, O. W 
TOMB (tombe, F. of tumulus, L. an heap, 
or of 5vut©-, Gr.) a ſepulchre. T7 
Tombs were erected by the ancients as ho- 


norary monuments of the deceaſed, and as 


an inducement to others to perform glorious 


actions. Theſe tombs were frequently in | 


their own lands, as among the Hebrews, &c. 
or in the great roads among the Romans, all 
which abour thecity were adorned with mag- 
nificent and coſtly monuments or ſtructures; 
for it was not their cuſtom to, bury in their 
temples, that being reſerved only for the ſer- 
vice of their gods; nor was it the cuſtom of 
Chriſtians to bury in churches, till ſome cen - 
turies after the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, RT _ 

_ Tombs were frequently ſet off with orna- 
ments, and the effigies of the deceaſed in 
_ ſeveral poſtures and habits, for which ancient- 
ly there were ſettled rules; as, _ 

Gentlemen who died in battle, and on the 
victorious ſide, were repreſented with their 
helmet on their head, their ſhield on the 
left, and their ſword on the dexter fide naked, 
and wirh the point upwards, 8 
Gentlemen who died in battle, on the 
vanquiſhed ſide, were repreſented on their 
tombs without their coat oyer their armour, 
with their feet reſting on a dead lion, having 
their hands joined on their breaſt, their viſor 
lifted up, and their ſword in the ſcabbard. 
Thoſe gentlemen, who died priſoners, were 
repreſented without helmet, ſword, or ſpur. 


A Gentleman that had ſerved a great part 


of his life in the army, and afterwards be- 


and below in compleat armour, 

A Gentleman or Knight who had been 
vanquiſhed or killed in ſingle combat, was re- 
preſented in compleat armour, and his battle. 
axe out of his arms, and lying by him, and 
his left arm a-croſs his right. 

If a Gentleman or Knight had been vic. 
torious, he was repreſented on his tomb, 
armed on all points, with his right arm a- 
| croſs over the left, and his battle. axe in his 
arms. | 

A Knight or Gentleman that had been 
accuſed of treaſon, murder, or a rape, or of 
having been an incendiary, had no monument, 
but was treated in the vileſt manner; his 
arms being broken, his body dragged on a 
hurdle, and either hung upon a gollows, or 
caſt out to be devoured by the fowls of the 
air. | 5 
The ſon of a general or governor of 2 
caſtle, or fortified city, if he died when the 
place was beſieged, tho' he was ever ſo youny, 
was pourtray'd in compleat armour, with 
his head reſting on an helmet, inſtead of a 

Clergymen were repreſented in their ponti- 
fical or ſacerdotal habits. FE: 

Kings and princes, let them die after what 
manner ſoever, were pourtray'd on their 
{ tombs in their armour, with their eſcutcheons, 
crown, creſt, ſupporters, and all the other 
marks of royalty. „ 

TOMENTI'TIOUS F (tomentitius, I.) 

TOMENITOUS made of flocks of 
wool. | 85 5 | 
TO MICE (Topiny, Gr.) the art of carv- 

ing in wood or ivory, _ 2 
 TOMQOTO!CIA (of e., a ſection, and 
763», Gr. a birth) the cutting a child out 
| of the womb, otherwiſe called Se&1o Cæſaria 
and Hyſterotomotocia, 
| TONDINO (in Archite#ure) a member, 
a round moulding like a ring, that incirclez 
the baſes, cornices, or architrave, or pillars, 
according to the ſeveral orders, Ital. the {ame 
as Aſtragal, | 

TONE (ton, F. tonus, L. Tivo, Gr.) 2 
ſtate, frame, or diſpoſition, as the tone of 
the nerves, &c. . 

TONE (in Mufick) is a certain degree of 
raiſing and ſinking the voice, and is uſually 
defined to be the ſixth part of an octave, ſaid 
to be compoſed of five tunes, and two ſemi- 
tones. A Tone, or whole note, is alſo divided 
into nine ſmall parts, called comma's ; fire 
of which are appropriated to the greater ſemi - 
tone, and four to the leſſer. 

To ſwallow the TONGUE (with Ha 
men) is ſaid of a horſe when he turns it down 
his throat, which makes him wheez as if be 
was ſhort-winded. | 

Aid of the TONGUE (with Horſen") 
is a ſort of agreeable clacking, or a cert 
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the tongue againſt the roof of his mouth, 
when he would animate the horſe, ſuſtain 
him, and make him work well in the ma- 


e. 

"TONIC (in Medicine) is apply d to a cer- 
tain motion of the muſcles, wherein the 
fibres, being extended, continue their exten- 
ſion in ſuch a manner, as that the part 
ſeems immoveable, though in reality it is in 


motion. 


TO NICK & Gr.) belonging to the 


TONIC 9 (tonicus, L. of ven ne, 
TO!/NICAL tone, 


TOOTH SOME (zochrume, Sax.) plea- #; 
Gant to the taſte. | | 


_ TOOTH!:OMNESS ( zozhpomnexre, 
Sax. pleaſantneſs to the taſte. 
To TOP, to put a top on a thing; alſo 
to exceed or be higher than. Fg 
TOP-MASTS (in a Shrp) are four, the 


 Main-tep-maft, the Fore-top-maſt, the Miſen- 


top-maſ , the Sprit jail top-maſt, which are 
made faſt and ſettled into the heads of the 
Main. asi, Fore-maſt, Miſen-maſt, Bow- 
ſprit, reſpectively. | 


TOP © Parbeard (Sea Phraſe) means hale | 


up the larboard fide. 


TOP gallant-maſt ropes, are thoſe ropes | 
which are uſed in ſtriking the top-maſts of 


the main and fore-maſts. : BEE 
 TOPAR'CHY (rToraexia, Gr.) a ſmall 


ſtate or ſigniory, conſiſting of a few cities | 


and townsz or a petty county governed by a 
toparch. 3X 

TO'PHET (DD Heb. i. e. a drum) 
Tophet is ſuppoſed to be the butchery, or 
place of ſlaughter at Feruſalom. 


for burning the carcaſes and other filthineſs 
that was brought thither from the city. 


to the valley of Hinncm, becauſe of the ſacri- 
fices that were offered there to the god Moloch, 
by beat of drum, which in Hebrew is called 
Toph, | „ 1 

It was in this manner that theſe ſacrifices 
were ordered; the ſtatue of Moloch was of 
braſs, hollow within, with its arms extended, 
and ſtooping a little forward, | 


They lighted a great fire within the ſtatue, | 


and another before it. They put upon its arms 
the child they intended to ſacrifice, which ſoon 
fell into the fire at the foot of the ſtatue, 
ſending forth cries ; to ſtifle the noiſe of theſe 
cries and howlings, they made a great rattling 
of drums, and other inſtruments, that the 
ſpetators might not be moved with compaſ- 
on, by the clamours of theſe innocent vic- 
ims, 5 

_TOPIARY (tzopiaria, L.) the art of ma- 
king arbours, Cc. with trees or twigs, and 
herbs cut and planted. | 

TO'PIC (in Rbhetorick) a probable argu- 
ment, drown from the ſeveral circumſtances 


* 


and places of a fact, Cc. 


N It is ſaid 
that a conſtant fire uſed to be kept there, 


— 


16 
TopPICK (with Phyficians) that which 


is outwardly apply'd to the patient's body to 
cure him. : | 


ing and managing all kinds of argumenta- 
tions, L. | 
TO!PICKS (topica, L. roi, of vor., 
Gr. a place) common places or heads of diſ- 
courſe, | 
TOPIC 7 (tefpicus, L. topique, F. of 
TOPICK & vominôe, Gr.) of or pertain- 


ing to a particular place or common head 
of a diſcourſe. 


of ſome ſmall parts of the earth, or of ſome 
particular place, without regard to its rela- 
tive ſituation; as of London, Amſterdam, Pa- 
ris, &c. 


ſtick is ſtayed upon the halter or ſnaffle. 
TORE 


ToRN F tear, or was torn, 


work, L. 


ledge of ancient ſculptures and Baſſo reliewo"s. 
TORMENT (tourment, F.) any thing that 
gives pain, SE z 


ments, and he healed them. Matt. 


2. Pain, miſery, anguiſh: 3, penal anguiſh, 
Others think, the name of Tophet is given R | 


torture. | 


But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. 
V Sandy's Paraph, 
Not ſharp revenge, not hell itſelf can find 


| A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 1 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 


Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge 
„„ Dryden, 

TORMENTOR. 1. One who torments, 

one who gives pain. * 


tormentors. Sidney, b. ii. 

The commandments of God being con- 
formable to right reaſon, man's judgment 
condemns him when he violates any of them, 
and ſo the ſinner becomes his own tor mentor. 
Soul b. | 55 | 11 
2. One who inflicts penal tortures. | 

TORMENT'INGNESS, a tormenting 
quality or faculty. . | 
TOR/NISOL (rourneſol, F.) the ſun- 
flower. | | 5 


TORPE'DO, a ſea- ſiſh, famed for a re- 
| marc able 


TO'PICA (in Logick) the art of invent 


TOPOGRAPHICK Charts, are dravghts 


TORICHENESS (with Horſemen) a long 
ſtick with a hole at the end of it, thro' which 
runs a ſtrap of leather, the two ends of which 
being tied together ſerve to ſtraighten and 
cloſely tie up a horſe*s noſe, as long as the 


at \ 3 4 — ob — 
— — 


(in Architect.) a thick round 


TO RUS moulding uſed in tke baſe of 
columns, 1 VV . 
TORE 7 (of zznan, Sax. to tear) did 


TOIREUMA (Toes, Gr.) emboſſed | 


TOREUMATOG!RAPHY (of ggf 
| and yedpw, Gr.) the deſcription or know= - 


pas oat; IRR N 4 


They brought unto him all fick people c 
that were taken with divers diſeaſes and tor 


No pris' ners there, inforc'd by torments, cy; | 
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He called to me for ſuccour, deſiring me 
at leaſt to kill him, to deliver him from thoſe 
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_ _ upper part. 


"TER. * 
mnarkable numbneſs, wherewith it is ſaid to! 
Atrike the arm of thoſe that touch it. 
 TOR'PIDNESS (of 7orpidus, L.) benumb- 
edneſs, | | 
TOR'QUE (in Heraldry) a round roll of 
cloth twiſted, ſuch as is the bandage fre- 
guently ſeen in armories about the heads of 
moors, ſavages, &. | 11 
TORREFACTTION (in Pharmacy) the 
Jaying of a drug or other thing on a plate of 
metal placed over coals, till it becomes pliable 
to the fingers. , 
TOR'RENT (in a figurative ſenſe) great 
| Heat, violence of paſſion, a ſwift ſtream of 
eloquence, &c. AS | 
TORRICEL'LIAN Infirument (of Tor- 
ricellius, an Italian, the inventor of it.) A 
glaſs tube or pipe of about three foot Jong, 
and a quarter of an inch bore, ſealed or cloſed 
by fire at one end, and quite filled at the 
other with quick-filver; which unſealed end, 
being ſtopp'd with the finger, is thruſt down 
Into ſome quick-filver contained in a vellel ; 
and then the finger being taken away, and 
the tube ſet upright, the quick- ſilver will run 


out or deſcend till it remains in the tube of | 


the height of between twenty eight and thir- 
ty one inches, leaving an empty ſpace in the 


The quick-filver, being thus ſafpended ap" 


Hanged up, will encreaſe-or leſſen its height 


In the tube, accorcing as the weather alters 
For dry or wet; and being put into a frame 
with a plate of diviſions, ſhewing the ſeveral 
degrees, is called a Mercurial Barometer, or 
vick-filver weather - glaſs. 1 | 
TOR'RIDNESS (of torriditas, L.) ſcorch- | 
edneſs, ſcorchingnels, parchedneſs, parching- 
neſs, drineſss. | 


roaſt, parch, or dry up- 1 | 
_ TOR'SION, a turning, winding, writh- 
ing, or wreſtling, L. 
TORTTILE (tortilis, L.) bent, bowed, 
wreſted, wreathed, wrinkled. „ 


* 


preſſed hard. 

TORTINESS {ſpoken of a rope, Sc.) 
ſtraightneſs, tightneſs, by being hard pulled; 
alſo writhineſs, wrinkledneſs. 5 

_ TORTOISE (Hrerog/yph.) was by the an- 
clients repreſented ſwimming on the top of a 
river, ſurrounded with the hot beams of the 
noon ſun, to ſignify a poor wretch fallen 
into the power of a tyrant, from whoſe hands 
He cannot eſcape: for they ſay the ſun beams 
do fo charm the tortoiſe, that it can ſcarce 
move or change its reſidence. They alſo uſed 
It to repreſent ſlcath, becauſe it is of a very lazy 
nature, and flow it its march. They alſo by 


it repreſented a man ready and armed againſt 


the deſigns of ſuch as would jnjure him, 
becauſe the tortoiſe is always fortified againſt 
the attempts of his enemies. 


nmel TEE with or angry at. 
Jo TOR'RIFY (torrefacere, L.) to toaſt, | 


'TOR'TUQUSNESS (of tortuoſur, L, far. 


TO. 
tueux, F. and neſs) windingneſs, or the turns 
ing in and out. 8 

TOR'TURE ( torture, F.) torment, a 
grieyous pain inflicted on a criminal or perſon 
accuſed, to make him confeis the truth, 

Preparative TORTURE, is ordered to be 
Judiciis manentibus, ſo that if the accuſed do 
not confeſs, he cannot be condemned to death, 


but only ad omnia citra mortem. 
Definitive TORTURE, is that a con- 


demned criminal is put to, to make him con- 
1 feſs his accomplices. | 


TO'TALNESS (zetalitas, L.) the whole. 
neſs or whole ſum. 5 5 

TOT'TERING (of zealThian, Sax.) 
ſhaking, ſtaggering, reeling, waving or nod- 
ding to and fro, as tho' ready to fall. 


TO'TUM (with Logiciant) i. e. the wvhole, 


is uſed to fignify ſuch a ⁊obole as is compoſed 
of ſeveral parts really diſtin, whoſe parts 
are termed integral parts, as the apartments 


of a houſe, the precincts of a city, or the 


provinces of a kingdom 3 and this they diſ- 

tinguiſh from another whole, which in Latix 

is called Omne, ATE 
TOUCH (of toucber, F.) the ſenſe of feel- 


ing, is an external ſenſe (dull and inferior in 
reſpect to others; yet it is moſt common, and 
very neceſſary to us:) by means of this ſenſe 


animals receive tangible qualities. That there 


is alſo an interval ſenſe of Touching or Feeling, 


is evident from pains of the cholick, the 
nerves and fibres, which are the organs of the 
ſenſes, being diſperſed on the infide as well as 


the outſide of the body, and therefore the 
veins, arteries, membranes, and their appen- 


dages the coats, partake of this ſenſe. 
TOUCH'INESS, aptneſs to be offended 


TOUPEE! 7 a peruke of a particular 
TOUPET F make, worn by ſmarts ane 
beauxs. | | | 


TOUGH/NESS (zohnepre, Sax.) ſtrong- : 


neſs and unaptneſs to be broken or disjointed, 


| | the oppoſite to brittleneſs. 
TOR'TIVE (tortivus, L.) wrung out, 


TOUR, a lofty flight. Milton. 
formerly practiſed, wherein princes, noble- 
men and gentlemen, afforded ſpeciments of 
their dexterity and courage, in publick places; 
by entring the liſts and encountering al] oppo- 
ſers. They were well mounted on horſe- 
back, clad in armour, and accoutred with 
lance and ſword, firſt tilted at one another, 


and then drew their ſwords and encountred 


hand to hand, | | 
Theſe exerciſes being defigned to make the 
practiſers expert in the art of war, and alſe 
to entertain the court, the arms were in 4 
great meaſure diſabled from killing the com- 
batants, the points of the lances and ſwords 
being broke off, to prevent their doing execu- 
tion; but notwithſtanding this precaution, 


Popes 


TOURNAMENT, an-exerciſe of honour 


frequent miſchiefs happened, upon which the 


gener: 
bodies 
8 
houſes 
may 
either 
celebr: 
burials 
time b 
ſtapdir 


- Engla 


thereal 
every 


| Vf thing leaves behind it in paſſing, 


1 0 


Popes prohibited them, upon the penalty of x 


excommunication, _ | 

TOURNE.' (with French Heralds) is us'd 
for what we call regardant, i. e. looking 
back or behind. | | N 
 TOURNING (with Hunters) a term uſed 
of a roe, going to couple or ingender. | 
TOU/ZED © pulled about, tumbled, 
TOUZ'LED f rumpled, 
The Round TOWER, at Copen bagen in 
Denmark, is not only remarkable for its 
AruCture, but for its admirable contrivance 
the manner of its aſcent being ſuch, that a 
coach may drive up to the top thereof, 

The TOWER of Morocco, is reported to 
be ſo high that the hills of Azari, 130 miles 
diſtant from it, may be eaſily diſcern'd, and 
a perſon may ride to the top on horſeback. 

The TOWER of Moſcow, is famous for 
a bell in it, which weighs 176 tuns, tho* 200 
tuns were 'allow'd for the making of it: It 
is 24 feet high, the clapper 21 feet long, 


and weighs 7 tuns. 


TOWERS (in Coat Armour) being parts 
of cities and caſtles plac'd within walls, may 


[ 


repreſent the conſtancy, magnanimity and | 


generoſity of men who freely expoſe their 
bodies for the defence of their country. 

TOWN, is a place well furniſhed with 
houſes and inhabitants. To conſtitute what 
may be properly call'd a town, there muſt 


either have been, or is now a church, and 


celebration of divine ſervice, ſacraments and 
burials ; and tho' a town may by length of 
time become ſo decay'd, as to have no houſes 
ſtanding, yet in law it is ftill a town, In 


- England and Wales there are 8800 towns or 


thereabouts, every borough is a town, but 
every town is not a borough 
TOWNS-Mar, one born in the ſame town. 
TO WR (probably of zon, Sax. or Tower, 
on account of towers being uſually high built) 
2 high or lofty flight. f 
To TOWR, to ſoar a left, to fly high; 
to aim at high things, et 
 TOWR!INGNESS, a lofty ſoaring, high 
aim, lofty carriage, haughtinefs. 
1001s E, apt or given to toy with, 
careſs, or uſe dalliance, c. wy 
_ TOYLET. See Toilet, b 
2 TOZE, to pull aſunder, to make ſoft, 
10 ZExNEss, ſoftneſs, like tozed wool. 
TRA'BEATED (zrabeatus, L.) having an 
Eutablature, viz. a projecture on the top of 
the wall, which ſupports the timber-work 
ef the roof. fe 
 TRABS (with Meteorologifts) an impreſſion 
er meteor in the air, like a beam, L. | 
TRACE, a ſootſtep, track, or print. 
TRA'CED (trace, F.) followed by the 
ſteps, alſo drawn out by lines on paper, 
cas the draught of an edifice, Qc. 
19 TRACK (of tracer, F. or trafus, L.) 
to follow the trace, footſteps, or mark, that 


E 

TRACITION, a drawing, I. 
* TRAC/TRIX (in Geometry) a curve lingy 
called alſo Catenaria. e * 

TRA DER (of tratta, Ital. a trade, which 
Min ſbe ru conjectures to have been derived of 
tradendo, L. delivering) a dealer, a tafficker, 
a merchant. | | 
.TRADVTIONS (in Theology) thoſe laws, 
doctrines, relations, @c. which have been 
handed down to us from onr forefathers, 
without being written. | 

 Apeſtolical TRADITION. (with the Roma- 


i/ts) the unwritten word of God, which 
deſcended from the apoſtles to us, thro' a 


continual fucceſſion of the faithful. 
Eccleſiaſtical TRADITIONS, are certain 


ſtatutes, ordinances, or regulations concern= 


ing the rites and circumſtances of religion, 


| inſtituted ſince the time, of the apoſtles by 
councils, popes, &c. and that have continued 


to the preſent time, thro* a conſtant obſer» 
vance of the church, r 
Mritten TRADITION (with the Roma- 
niſts) that of which there are ſome traces in 
the ancient fathers and doors, | 


Unwritten TRADITION, is that of 
which no ſigns or footſteps are to be found 


in any of the fathers which are now extant. 
TRADITO'RES, traitors, a title given 
by the primitive Chriſtians to thoſe who de- 
livered up their bibles in the time of perſew 
cution, L. | | 
TRADU'CIANS, ſuch who held that 


original fin was tranſmitted from fathers to 


children, or was communicated by way of 
generation from the father to the child, 
TRA/GACANTH. (tragacantha, L. of 


Tpaysy axayla, Gr. 1. e. goat's-thorn) gum 


dragon, F. | 


TRA'GEDY (tragedia, L. tragedie, F. 
Tpaywha, Gr.) a lofty ſort of play, in which 
great perſons are brought on the ſtage: the 


ſubject matter of it is always troubleſome, 
and the concluſion of it mournful. Tragedy 
is in imitatation of one juſt, great, and pro- 
bable action, not told, but repreſented ; whi-A 
by moving terror and pity, conduces to purge 
the paſſions in the minds of men. It is the 
principal part of dramatick poetry, and tha 


fable or deſign is the principal part of tragedy. 
In Tragedy, it is not abſolutely neceſſary 
that there ſhou!d be hiſtorical truths; bus 


there muſt always be a verſimility, and at 
the ſame time, to make it wonderful, is ong 
of the moſt difficult taſks in poetry. Thera 
are in it three unities required, vir. of action, 
time, and place; which unities have been 


eſtabliſhed by criticks to bring the drama as 


near nature as poſſible. 1. Unity of action. 
Two actions, that are different and indepen- 
dent, will diſtract the attention and con- 
cernment of the audience, and of conſequence 
deſtroy the poet's deſign, which is to move 
terror and pity. 2. Unity of time. Mr. 


twenty 


Dryden aſcettains the unity of time to be 
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ecunterchang'd, | | Ft 
TRAN'GLE (in Heraldry) is the dimi- | 
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twenty four hours: that one act muſt not 
cake up half a day, but the time of every 
act muſt be equally divided. And Ariſtotle 
ſays, that the time of tragedy ought to be 
included in that which the ſun takes to per- 
form his career in, or very near it, But 
Dacier ſays, that Ariſtotle meant the courſe 
of the ſun in a day, from his riſing to his 
ſetting, fourteen or fiteen hours time; and 
that, he ſays, is too long: and that the 
moſt perfect pieces are thoſe of Sopbocles, 
which require no longer time for the action 


than the repreſentation takes up, which in 


Sopbocles's beſt plays is not above four hours. 


3. Unity of place (in the Drama) Mr. * | 


den ſays, requires that the ſcene ought to be 
the ſame at the end, that it was at the 
beginning of the play, the ſame throughout, 
But this unity is ſeldom obſerved in our 
taking plays. If the poets were confined to 


that, they would want intrigue room. 


_ TRAGEL/APHUS (Teayiaap©-, of N- 
y©-, a goat, and Zaaqv;, a hart, Gr.) a 


goat-hart or great deer; a certain beaſt found 
nn the foreſts of Bohemia, and elſewhere, 


that has a breaſt and ſhaggy hair like a goat, 
but otherwiſe like a ſtag, L. LS, 


 _TFRAV/INED (trane, F.) brought up, in- 
ſtructed. | | 


TRAIT TOROUSNESS (of traditorius, L. 


de traitre, F.) treaſonableneſs, perfidiouſneſs. 


*FRAM/MELED (with Horſemen) a horſe 
is faid to be ſo, that has blazes or white 
marks upon the fore and hind-foot on one 


fide, before and behind. wi 
Croſs TRAMMELED (with Horſemen) is 
aid of a horſe that has white marks in two 
of his feet, that ſtand croſs- ways like St. 
Andrew's croſs, as in the far fore- foot and 


the near hind- foot, or in the near fore- foot 


and the far hind- foot. 


 TRAN'CHE (in French He- 
raldry) ſignifies a manner of 
counter changing in an eſcut- 
cheon of this form. But, by 
Engliſh heralds, it is thus 
blazoned; he bears per pale 
Argent and Azure, pe, Bend 


nutive of a ſeſs, and what the Engliſb he- 


ralds commonly call a bar, F. 


TRANQUIL'LITY (among the Romans) 
a deity adored at Rome, under the name of 
Quiet, and whoſe temple was without the 


To TRANQUILLFZE (crangquilliſer, F. 
tranquillar, L.) to make quiet, ftill, or 
calm. . 
 TRANQUIL'LOUSNESS (of tranguillus, 
L.) quietneſs, ſtilneſs, calmneſs. 
TRANSAC'TOR, -one that negotiates or 
manages an affair, L. eee | 
TRANSANIMA'TION, the pafling of a 


ſoul out of one body into another, 


|  TRANSCENDENCE (tranſeendentia, 


TR 
15 


ſurpaſſingneſs, excellence. 
TRANSCENDEN'TAL (of tranſcendant 
F.) exceeding, going beyond, ſurpaſſing. 

T RANSCEN DENTAL (in Phyſick) 
ſomething raiſed or elevated above other 
things, or which . paſſes and tranſcends the 
reaſons and eircumſtances of other inferior 
beings, ſo as not to be intimately and ef. 
ſentially included under them. | 

TRANSCENDENTAL 2uantities (with 
Schoolmen) are particularly apply'd to the con- 
tinuation of the exiſtence, duration or time of 
a being. | | 

TRANSCENDENTAL. Quantities (with 
Geometricians) are undeterminate quantities, 
or ſuch as cannot be expreſſed or affixed to 
any conſtant equation. | 

TRANSCRIVBER 
writer out or copier, 
. TRANSEAT (School Term) i. e. let it 
paſs, uſed when they ſuppoſe a propoſition to 
be true without granting it. | 

TRANSELEMENT A'TION (with 
Schoolmen) a change of the elements or prin- 
ciples of one body into another, 


( tranſcriptor, L. ) 2 


To TRANSFER (transferer, F. transfers, 


L.) to convey, or make over, from one to 


another. 


Was' t not enough you took my crown away, 
But cruelly you muſt my love betray? _ 
I was well pleas'd to have transferr'd my 
right, | | | 
And better chang'd your claim 
might. 
e SMS Fg, | 
Who from himſelf all envy would remove, 
Left both to be determin'd by the Laws, 
And to the Grecian chief transferr'd the 
r Di den. 
This was one perverſe effect of their ſitting 
at eaſe under their vines and fig-trees, that 
they forget from whence that eaſe came, 
and transferred all the honour of it upon 
themſelves. Atterbury's Sermons, | 
Your ſacred and religious monarchs own, 
When firſt they merit, then aſcend the throne; 
But tyrants dread you, left your juſt decree 
Transfer the power, and ſet the people free. 
| By | Prior. 
By reading we learn not only the action: 
and the ſentiments of diſtant nations, but 
transfer to ourſelves the knowledge and im- 
provements of the moſt learned men. 
| Walls. 
TRANSFUL'GID (rransfulgidus, L.) ſuin- 
ing through, | 
TRAN'SIENTNESS (of tranfiens, L. 


of Iawies 
Diyden. 5 


and 78 a tranſient or fleeting nature or qua- 


 lity, ſhortneſs of continuance. 


{ TRANSIRE, to go or paſs over, a wort 


uſed in the ſtatutes for a warrant or let · paſs. 
TRAN'SITIVE (tranſitivus, L.) an epi · 
thet given by Erammarians to ſuch 3 


| 


TR 


receives it. 
TRAINSITIVENESS (of tranftivus, L. 
and neſs) tranſientneſs, or a tranſitive nature. 
TRANSLATION of Light and Nature 
(with Afrologers) a phraſe uſed when a light 


planet ſeparates from one that is more weigh - 


ty, and perfectly joins another that is more 
weighty ; as ſuppoſe Saturn to be in 20 
degrees of Aries, and Mars in 15 degrees of 


Aries, and Mercury in 16 degrees of the ſame 


ſign; here Mercury, being a light planet, 
ſeparates from Mars, and tranſlates his virtue 
to Saturn. 1 | 
TRANSLA'TOR, one that turns out of 
one language into another, or removes out of 
one place into another; alſo a new vamper 
of old ſhoes, &c. ns | 
TRANSLU'CIDNESS (of tranſlucidus, 
L.) the quality of permitting light to ſhine 
through. | | _ 
TRANSME/ABLE (tranſmeabilis, L.) that 
may be paſſed through, | 
TRANSMISSION (in Optricks, &c.) is 
the act of a tranſparent body, paſſing the 
rays of light thro' its ſubſtance, or ſuffering 
them to paſs. £7 . 
being conveyed. 5 p 
To TRANSMOG'/RAPHIZE, to tranſ- 


form or metamorphoſe. _ 1 
TRANSMONTA'NE ( tranſmontanus, 


L.) dwelling or growing beyond the moun- 
tains. | i | | 
TRANSMU'TABLENESS (of trans and 


mutabilis, L.) eapableneſs of being changed, 


TRANSPARENT Bodies (with Philoſo- 
Pbers) or diaphanous bodies, are ſuch whoſe 


pores are all right, and nearly perpendicular | 


to the plane of their ſurface, ſo as to let the 
rays of light paſs freely thro' them, without 


|  TRANSMIS'SIBLE, that is capable of 


| metricians) an irregular figure, 


TR 


ſignif an action which paſſes from the doer of by fnclofing; the paring of che nile ae 
= ar the ſufferer, or the ſubject that 7 8 paring e nails of a 


gouty perſon in an augre-hole made in an 
oak, &c, ; 
TRANSPLANTATION by Approximas 
tron (in Natural Magick) which is more pro- 
perly called Approximation, is when a whitlow 
is upon a finger, and cured by rubbing a cat's 
ear, which it ſuppoſed to receive the pain. 
TRANSPOSI'TION of Equations (with 
Agebraiſis) is the putting over any quantity 
to the other ſide of the ſign of equality, with 
a contrary fign to what it had before; thus, 
ſuppoſe a— 20== 60, then a = to 60 — 20, 
1. e. 40. 8 1 
TRANSUBSTAN'TIATED ( of trans 
and ſubſlantia, L. or q. tranfire in ſubftantiam) 
changed or paſſed into another ſubſtance, 4 
TRANSVERS'E Axis (in Conick Sections) 
is a third proportional to the line called Ab- 
ſciſja, and any ordinate of a Parabola, _ 
 TRANSUMP!TIO (with Schoolmen) a ſyl- 
Togiſm by conceſſion or agreement, uſed where 
a queſtion propoſed is transferred to another, 
with this condition, that the proof of this 
latter ſhall be admitted for a proof of the for- 
mer, L. 8 | 
| TRANSUMP'TION, a taking from one 
to another. 7 | | 72 
TR ANSUMPTTIVE (tranſumptivus, L.) 
taking from one to another. 8 
TRAPEZOIl D (with Geo- 


that has all its four ſides and 
aagles unequal, and no ſides 
Paal 5 | 72. 4 
TRAPE/ZIUM our gy a qua- 
drilateral or ſquare figure, whoſe four ſides 
and angels are not equal, but two of its ſides 
are parallel. fl | het) | 
TRAVA'DO, a hurricane or impetuous 


being refracted; whereas the pores of opa- 


cous bodies are in a crooked oblique poſition, 
by which meangthe beams of light cannot 
paſs freely thru“ them, but are variouſly re- 
fracted and loſt. | . 
To TRANSpECIATE (of trans and ſpe- 
2 L.) to change from one ſpecies to ano- 
er. | 15 | 


S TRANSPIERICED (tranſperce, F.) bored 


rough, 

TRANSPIRA/TION, the inſenſible paſ- 

ge of excrementitious matter thro' the pores 
of the ſkin ; alſo ſome authors uſe it for the 


entrance of the air, vapours, @c, thro* the | 


pores of the ſkin into the body. | 
. TRANSPURING (of trans and ſpirans, 
J breathing thro', exhaling vapours alſo 


| Lranſpiration, | 
TRANSPLANTATION by a Magnet 


(in Natural Magick) is*by mixing the excre- 
ment of a patient up with earth, to tranſ. 
Plant the diſeaſe into a vegetable, which ſhall 
alle from a ſeed ſown in the ſame compoſt, 


and ſudden wind, which is frequent in the 
Atlantic ocean, between Braſil and Africa, 
and abcut the Cate of Oed Hope, which 
turns all things topſy turvy; before theſs 
Trawadoes begin there is a very great calm, 
and a ſmall cloud appears, called by ſailors 
an ox's eye, over one of the peaks of the 
promontory, which ſoon deſcending lower, 
covers the whole ſummit : upon the fight of 
which the mariners immediately fall to furl- 
ing their ſails, and get as far as they can 
from the ſhoar, to avoid the fury of it; for 
on a ſudden, a violent and terrible wind ruſhes 
from the top of the mountains, and deſtroys 
all ſhips within its reach. | | 
TRAVAL LV 7 (of reweiller, F. to a- 
TRAVEL'LY $ wake; a beat of drum 
in the morning, that ſummons the ſoldiers 
from their beds. {os 
TRAVEE! (in Archite&,) a bay of joiſts, 
the ſpace between two beams, L,. | 
TRAV'ERSE (traverſus, L. traverſe, F.) 
a-croſs, a-thwart, nl | n 
To TRAVERSE (in Joinery) a term uſed. 
| a | N 
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_ 


for plaining a board, or the like, croſs the | 
rain, N 
TRAVERSE (in Navigation) is the varia- 
tion or alteration of the ſhip*s courſe, upon 
the ſhifting of the winds, &'c, TE. 
TRAVERSE (in Horſemanſhip) a horſe 


is ſaid to traverſe, when he cuts his tread | 


croſs-wiſe, throwing his croupe to one fide, 
and his head to another. EM 
TRAVERSE (in Heral.) is 
a partition of an eſcutcheon in 
the figure annexed, call'd Parted 
tr Pale Traverſe. 


To TRAVERSE (in Law). 


ftignifies to oppoſe, overthrow or quaſh 3 to 


deny any art of the matter one is charged 
with; to put the proof of it upon the plain- 
tiff, {Ok 


A TRAVERSE (in Carpentry) a piece of 
wood or iron placed tranſverſiy, to ſtrengthen | 
CE of honour appointed as commiſſioners to ex- 


and fortify another. Worn Reg T2 
TRAVERSES (in Fortification) are lines 
which return back from the ends of the 


trenches, and run almoſt parallel with the | 


place attacked, called >.fo Coudec 3. ; 
'TRAVERSE in a wet Foſs (in Fertifica- 

tion) is made by throwing into the foſs, over 

againſt the place where the miner is to be put, 


to the foot of the wall, abundance of ſauciſ- | 
ſons, joiſts, and other pieces of Wood, with | 


faſcines, ſtanes, earth, and all other things 
that can help to fill up the foſs, and be capa- 
dle of carrying a gallery for ſuch as uſe it. 
TRAVERSE (in Fortification) a name 
given to a wall of earth, or ſtone, croſs a 
work which is commanded, to cover the 
men; as at Coeborn's work at Nam re, which 
lies on the ſide of a high ground, and is open 
to the other fide of the Sambre, there are 
two high traverſes croſs the work, one be 
| hind another. | 4 | 
TRAV'ICE, a ſmall incloſure or oblong 
quadrangle, conſiſting of fcur pillars or poſts, 
kept together by croſs poles, for keeping in, 
and holding unruly horſes in the time of ſhoe- 
ing, of any other operation. 2 
TR AUMA (Teavwa, Gr.) a wound. 


TRAUMAT ICA (Tparpdi:za, of vga · 


Aale, Gr.) decoctions and potions proper 
for fetching the ſerous and ſharp humours out 
of the body, and by that means to thin the 
blood, fo that it may be the mere eafily 
brought to the wounded, broken, or bruiſed 
paits alſo herbs or drugs proper for the curing 
ot wounds, called FPuineraries. | 
TRAVYL-Baſon / ( pron. fo called of 
TRVYAL- Baſtion & trailler, to d:aw, and 
; Baſtion, a ſtaff, F. becauſe they had a ſtaff 
delivered to them as a badge of their office) 


as Juſtices of Trayl Baſlon were judges im- 


powered by king £dwward I. to make inquiſi- 
tion thro' the realm upon all officers; as 
ſmerifls, mayors, eſcheators, Cc. touching 
extortion, bribery; and intruſion into other 
men's lands; as alſo upon barretors, breakers 
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cl the rrace, ard ether offenders, 
/ | | 


TR 
TREAD'ING, a term uſe 
or tract of a boar. 


d for the footing 


TREAD'LES (of Sheep) their dung ot 


ordure. 


TREADLES (of a Weaver's Loom) are 


what they move with their feet. | 

TREA/SONABLENESS (of trahiſon and 
neſs) difloyalty, treacherouſneſs, either by 
imagination, word or deed ;z as compaſſing or 


imagining the death of the king, &c. levying 
war againſt him, adhering to his enemies, 
coining falſe money, counterfeiting the king's 
privy ſeal, all which are high treaſon. 
TREASURER (of Collegiate Churches) a 
dignitary who anciently had the charge of the 
veſtments, plate, jewels, reliques, and other 
treaſure belonging to ſuch churches. 
TREAS'URERSHIP, the office or dig. 


nity of a treaſurer, 


Lords of the TREAS 


URY, certain perſons 


ecute the office of treaſurer of England, when 


TREAT 
.. PREATE- 


it is not committed to a ſingle perſon, 
(prob. of tractus, of trabere, 
L.) ſignifying taken out, 


or withdraw, as the juror was challenged, 


becauſe he could no 
fore he was Treate. 


t diſpend 40 J. and there» 


TREES, are diſtinguiſhed into, 
1. Bacciferous, i. e. ſuch as bear berries, 
2. Coniferous, or ſuch as bear a ſquamoſe or 
ſcaly fruit, of a kind of conical figure, and 


many ſceds. 


Jof a woody and hard ſubſtance, in which are 
3+ Lanigerous ones, or ſuch as 


bear a woolly, downy ſubſtance, ſuch as bear 


their ſeeds (having an imperfect flower) in 


leafy membranes or caſes. 4. Pomiferous ones, 


as apples. 


q. Nuciferous, i. e. ſuch as beat 


nuts. 6. Pruniferous ones, whoſe fruit is pret- 
ty large and foit, with a ſtcne in the middle. 
Dewarf-TREES, ſuch as are kept low, 


ſtem. 


not being ſuffered to be above half a foot in 


Wall-TREES, are ſuch whoſe branches 
are ſpread on each ſide and nailed againſt walls. 
TREES (in a Ship) are timbers of ſeveral 


ſorts. 


Cbeſt-TREES, are the timbers on each 
ſide of the ſhip, for the main tack to run thro 


and hale it dawn. TY 
Ceroſs-TRE ES, are pieces of timber bolted 


and let into one another a-croſs at the head 
of the maſt, the uſe of which is to keep tlie 


tepmaſts up. 


Treſſel- TREEs, are thoſe timbers of the 
croſs- trees that ſtand along ſhips or fore and 
aft at the top of the maſt. 

N aſte-TREES, are thoſe timbers If the 
ſhip that lie in the waſte, 5 

TREFFLE“ (in Heraldry) as a Croſs-Tr:ffes 
is a croſs, whoſe arms end in 75 
three ſemi- circles, each repre- 
ſenting the three-lea ved graſs 


or trefoil. 


This is by ſome 


called St. Laxa u C. Sce 


the figure. 
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treccia, 


featrfulneſs. 


TRE/FOILS in Hwaldey) called in French, 


reffles, are frequently borne 


three-Jeaved graſs, and are ac- 
counted next to the Fleur-de- 
lis, or lilies, See the figure. 

To TREL'LIS (zreilliſer, F.) to furniſh 


wooden frame for ſupporting wall- trees. 
TREMILEBUND (tremebundus, L.) fearful, 
trembling much. 
TRE'MOR, a diſeaſe nearly a-kin to a 
convullion, being partly convulſive and partly 
natural. | o 


TRENCWHING ({ tranchont, F. of tran | 


cher, F. to cut) a digging or cutting a ditch 
or trench in the eaith. | 


in coat armour, and repreſent 


with a trellis, 7. e. a ſort of lattice-grate or 


TREP!IDNESS (crepiditas, L.) trepidity, 


— 


TREP!IGNER (in Horſemanſpip) a word 


importing the action of a horſe, who beats 


the duſt with his fore feet in managing, with - 


out embracing the volt; who makes his mo- 


tions and time ſhort and near the ground, 
without being put upon his haunches, F. 
General TRES PASS, is where force or 


violence is uſed, otherwiſe called Treſpaſs vi 


& armis. WOT 
Special TRESPASS, one done without 
force, called alſo Treſpaſs upon the Caſe, 


Local TRESPASS (in Loo) is that which 


is ſo annexed to the place certain, that if the 
_ defendant join ifſue upon the place, and tra- 


verſe the place mentioned in the declaration 
and aver it, it is enough to defeat the action. 


mourn, 


But for the Jad, whom long I lov'd ſo dear, 

Now loves a laſs, that all his love eee 1 
He plunged in pain his red locks doth tear, | only two legs or ſides equal, 
Scalenus TRIANGLE, one that has not 


Spenſer, 


TRESS ES, without a ſingular (re, F. 


treccia, Ital.) a knot or curl of hair. 


Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day | 


to night, 


Comets, importing change of times and fates, | 


Brandiſh your cryſtal tre/es in the ſky. 
| |  Shakeſpear, 
Her ſwelling breaſt 


Naked, met his under the flowing gold 


Of her looſe treſes hid. 
| Adam had wove 
Of choiceſt flow*rs a garland to adorn 
Her treſſes, and her rural labours crown. 
| | Milton, 
Fair treſſes man's imperial race enſnare, 
And beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. 
= | | Pope. 
Then ceaſe, bright nymph ! to mourn the 
raviſh'd hair, 
Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere ! 
Not all the zreſes that fair hair can boaſt, 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you Joſt. 
Pope, 


Milton, 


| As if the angle 
A be equal to 


| 
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: _.TRES'SURE (in Heraldry) is the diminu- 


tive of an Orle, and is uſually 
accounted to be only one half 
of it, and is commonly borne 
Flory and Counterflory, and it 
is alſo often double, and ſome- 
times treble. 


Tranſitory TRESPASS (in Lav) is that 


R AVI 


which cannot be defeated by the defendant's 
traverſe of the place, becauſe the place is nat 


material, | 
TRVAL (prob. of zentare, L. tenter, F.) 


an eſſay, experiment, or endeavour ; alſo a 
temptation. | 


TRIAL (in Lazy) the examination of cauſes 


criminal or civil before a proper judge, of 


which there are three ſorts; as matters of 


fact are to be tryed by jurors, matters of law ' 


by the judges, and matters of record by the 
record itſelf, on Ge be 


TRIAN'GLE (triangulum, L. 


un triangle, F.) a figure that has X 
three angles, and as many ſides, {_ ) 


and is either plain or ſpherical, 


A plain TRIANGLE, is one that is con- 


tained under three right lines, . 
A ſpherical TRIANGLE, is a triangle that 


is contained under three arches of a great 


circle or ſphere. 


A Right-angled TRIANGLE, is one 


which has one right angle. 12855 | 
An Acute-angled TRIANGLE, is one that 
has all its angles acute. 


An Obruſe angied TRIANGLE, is one 
| that has one obtuſe angle. 2 
 TRESSED (rreſe, F.) knotted or curled. 


Nor this nor that ſo much doth make me 


An Oblique-angl.d TRIANGLE, is a tri- 
angle that is not right angled. 


Equilateral TRIANGLE, is one, all 
| whole fides are equal, 


Ileſceles TRIANGLE | 


2 a triangle 
Equilegged TRIANGLE that has 


two ſides equal. 


TRIAN'GULAR Compaſſes, an inſtrument. | 


with three legs or feet, to take off any tri- 


angle at once, uſed on maps, globes, Oc. 
Similar TRIAN'GLES, ate ſuch as have 


all their three | 
angles reſpec- N 
tively equal to 
one another: 


D, the angle | . 
C equal to E, and the angle B equal to F, 
then is the triangle A, B, C ſimilar or like 
to D, F, E. | 


| TRIAN'GULARNESS (of triangularitas, 


L.) a triangular form. 


TRYAS Harmonica (in Mufick) a com- 
pound of three radical ſounds heard all together, 
of which two ere a fifth, and a third above 
the other, which is a fundamental. 

TRIARII (among the Romens) one of the 
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four orders of ſoldiers, who were poſted in! The Airy TRIGON (in Agrol. ) the airy 


the rear of the army, and were to aſſiſt in 
the time of danger. 
 -TRVBUNE (rribunus, L.) two great of- 
ficers among the Romans; the firſt of the 
people, whoſe buſineſs was to defend their 
liberties ; the other of the ſoldiers, who was 
to ſee them well armed and ordered. | 
 TRUVBUNESHIP, the office or dignity 
of a tribune. g 
TRIB'UTARINESS (of tribu arius, L. 
tributaire, F.) the condition or ſtate of thoſe 
that pay tribute. 

'TRICAP'SULAR (in Botan. Writ.) di- 
vided into three partitions, as in Hypericum or 
St. Fohn's Wort, L. | 

TRICK HNG (of tricherie, F.) cheating, 
beguiling, &c. by craft, wiles, Sc. 

TRICK ISH, guileful, crafty, wily. 
TRICOC'COUS {rTjizoun©-, of mpic, 


three, and xα⁰ e, Gr. a grain) ſpoken of 


the fruits of plants, containing three grains 
or kernels. | | 
TRICOR'PORATE 7 (tricorpor, L.) that 
'TRICOR/POROUS { hath three bodies. 
TRIDE (with Horſemen) ſhort and ſwift. 
TRIDE Pace, is a going of ſhort and thick 
motions, tho? united end unealy, _ 
 TRIDE- Career, a faſt gallop that has its 
times and motions ſhort and nimble. 


To work TRIDE (jn Hor ſemanſbip) upon 


volts, is to mark his time with his haunches 
ſhort and ready, _ 


TRYDENT (fo called by Sir Iſaac Newton) | 


that kind of Parabola, by which Des Cartes 
conſtructed equations of fix dimenſions. This 
figure hath four infinite legs, two of which 
are hyperbolical, tending contrary ways, but 
placed about an aſymptote, and the other two 
are parabolical and converging, and which, 
with the other two, form the figure of the 
trident. 5 | 
_ TRIDENTIF'/EROUS 


( tridentifer, L.) 
that bear a trident. | 5 


TRIETER'ICA (vghαντνεε⏑⅜e⁵, Gr.) certain 


feaſts of Bacchus obſerved every third year. 
TRVFEROUS (zrifer, L.) bearing fruit 
three times a year. 5 | 


_ TRIF'LING (ſome derive it of zriccare, 


Ital. others of tregfelen, Du.) ſpending time 
or pains to little purpoſe.  _ 
TRIFO'LIATED Leaf (with Botan.) is a 
kind of digitated leaf, conſiſting of three 
fingers, as inclover graſs, | 


TRIFORMITY (of zriformis, L.) the | 


having three forms or ſhapes. | 
TRVUGLYPH (Ty aup©-, of 74:7; three, 
and yAvpi;, Gr. ſculpture) a triangular gutter, 
which ſeems to have been deſigned to convey 
the Guttæ or drops that hang a little under 
them. | 
TRIGON (in Natura! Magick) ſignifies a 
four fold change of the ſtarry ſpirits, accord- 
ing to the number of the four elements, 


caeh reigning and laſting two hundred years, | 


11 


— 


triplicity, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius, be- 
holding one another in a trine aſpect. 
The Earthy TRIGON (in Afrrol.) the 
earthy triplicity, Taurus, Virgo, and Capri. 
cornus, beholding one another in a trine 
aſpect. | | 

Fiery TRIGON (with Afro/.) the fiery 


holding one another in a trine aſpect. 

The Watry TRIGON (with Afrol.) the 
watery triplicity, Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces, 
beholding one another in a trine aſpect, 
TRIGONOCRA'TORIES (of vii. 


and xear@®-, Gr.) dominion or power) a 


name of the planets, on account of their be - 
ing lords or governors of trigons, as Saturn 
and Mercury of the airy trigon, Yenus and 
the Moon of the earthy, the Sun and Jupiter 
of the fiery, and Mars of the watery, 

TRIGONOMET'RICAL (of Tgyo10,, 
a triangle, and jgleizog, Gr. of meaſure) 
of, or belonging to trigonometry. 

Plain TRIGONOM'ETRY, treats of rec» 


| tilinear triangles, and teaches from three 


given parts of a plain triangle to find the 
Spherical TRIGONOMETRY, is an art 
that teaches' from three given parts of a 
ſpherical triangle to find the reſt, | 

TRIL'LION 2 (in Arith.) the numbe 


TRIL'TON F of a billion of billions, 
 TRILU'MINAR 2 ( triluminaris, L.) 
TRILU'MINOUS S having three lights. 


To TRIM à Piece (in Carpentry, &c. ) ſig- 
nifies to fit a piece into other work. 
T RIM, neat in clothes, ſpruce, fine. 


two parties ; alſo a ſetter off; alſo a ſhaver, 
TRIMIMING, ſhaving the beard; alſo 
carrying it fair between two parties; alſo laces, 


| fringes, Sc. the ornaments of garments, 


TRIMORION 7 (Tepudeoy, Gr.) the 
TRIMZERION I joining together of 
three ſigns that are very near one another, 
whereby a ſquare aſpe& is made to the 
Apheta or giver of life in the figure, which, 
when it comes to direction, is imagined com- 
monly to cut off the thread of life. 
TRIN/ITY, the herb Heart's-eaſe. 
TRIOC'TILE (with 4frol.) an aſpect or 
fituation of two planets, with regard to the 
earth, when they are three octaves or eight 
arts of a circle diſtant from each other. 
TRIPETALOꝶ DES ( with Botanifts ) 38 
deeply cut into three parts, which ſeem to 
be three diſtinct leaves, but are all joined at 
the bottom. | 
TRIPHYL'LOUS {re:quaoy, Gr.) whole 
leaf conſiſts of three parts, 
The TRIP'LE- coloured 
bow. Milton, 
The TRIPLE- Tree, 
TRYPLICATED (tripiicatus, 


Bono, the rain- 


the gallows. 
L.) made 


or done three times. TRIP OIY 


triplicity, Aries, Leo, and Sapritarius, be- 


TRIM'MER, one who carries it fair with 


marrie 
to hat 
other 
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 TRIP'OLY, che herb called turbith or 


dlue camomile. 


TRL POS (Tpin©-, of Tg, three, and 
478, Gr. a foot) a three-footed ſtoo!, on 
which a prieſteſs of Apollo at Delpbos, uſed 
to fit when ſhe gave forth her oracles. Tho 
ſome ſay this was a pot full of duſt, thro? 


which the Affatus paſt into the virgin's belly, 


and thence proceeded out of her mouth, 
Others, that it was a wide-mouthed braſs pot 
filled with pebbles, by the-leaping of which the 
propheteſs made her conjectures. Others, 
that it was a large veſſel ſupported with three 
feet, into which the propheteſs plunged her- 
ſelf when ſhe expected to be inſpired. But the 
moſt common and beſt proved opinjon is, 
that it was not a veſſel, but a table or ſear, 
upon which the Pytbia fat or leaned. The 
Scoliaſt upon Avriſfophanes will have the three 
legs of the Trrpos to fignify the knowledge of 


the true God, as diſtinguiſhed into three parts 


of time, paſt, preſent and to come, The 
fame Tripos was not always uſed. The firſt 
was of braſs, placed there by the inhabitants 


of the neighbouring country, when Pelops | 


married Hippodamia, which Tripos was ſaid 


to have been made by Yulcan of braſs, The | 


other was of gold, dedicated to Apollo on 
the following account: Certain fiſhermen of 
Miletus, having ſold their next draught to 
ſome perſon that ſtood by, caſt their net into 
the water, and drew up a golden Tripos; up- 
on which there aroſe a hot contention be- 
tween the fiſhermen and their chapman ; 
who at Jength ſubmitted to the determination 
of Apollo, and coming to Delpbos, he gave 


this anſwer. That they ſhould give it to the 


wiſeſt. This oracle being given at the time 
that the ſeven wiſe men flouriſhed in Greece, 
it was preſented to them all one after ancther; 
which they refuſing, it was reſolved, to pre- 
ſent it to Apollo himſelf, as being the foun- 
tain of all wiſdom. fo ; 
T RIPOS (at Cambridge) the Prævaricator 
at the univerſity, the fame as Terræ Filius at 
Oxford. 5 
TRIP!ANT (in Heraldry) tripping. 
TRIP/PING (prob. of tripudians, L. or 
of trippen, Du.) walking nimbly or lightly 
upon the toes; alſo ſtumbling with the feet; 
alſo flattering with the tongue. = 
'TRIPTOL'EMUS, the ſon of Cele, 
king of Attica, who, as it is ſaid, firſt 


eſpying corn to grow of its own accord reaped | 


it: and after that plowed and ſowed more, 


and grew ſo ſkilful, that he wrote commen- 


taries on tillage, and ſent them abroad into 
the world, Upon which the poets have 
feigned, that he travelled over the world to 
teach men to plant corn, and to abſtain from 


= fielh. They alſo tell us, that he was carried 


by a winged dragon, which was no other but 
a long ſhip, in which he failed to the neigh- 
bonring iſles, He is ſaid to have lived 
4. M. 1414, or as others 1543, and left 


ment. Fob xx. 5. 5 
| Your victory, alas! begets my fears; : 
Can you not then triumph without my tears. 


3- To inſult upon an advantage gained. 


ee 
Athens three precepts. 1. To worſhip the 


Gods. 2. To worſhip their parents, 3. To 
abſtain from fleſh, 


TRIPYREINOS (in Fotan. Writ.) which 


has three ſeeds or kernels, as Berberis, Ala 
ternus, &Cc. | 1 
TRIROꝶ DA Terre (Old Rec.) a parcel of 
land containing three rods or perches. 
TRISACRAMEN TALES, thoſe who 


admit of three ſacraments in the Chriſtiaxn 


religion, and no more. 
TRISEC T ION, a dividing or cutting a 
thing into three parts. | 


"TRISMUS 2 (of rel2w, Gr.) the grind- 


TRIG'MUS\ ing of the teeth, or the 


convulſion of the muſcles of the temples, 
which cauſes an involuntary gnaſhing of the 


„„ | | 
TRISOLYMPIO'NICES (of gu and 


Xupamriovinng, Gr.) a perſon who had three 
times bore away the prize at the Olympic 


games. 
bears three ſeeds, as Naſturtium Indicum, L. 


that comes every third day, a tertian, L. 
TRITON (T@y Tewv jeerixwy, Gr. i. e. 


of the Air, of the Water, and the Fartb) 


according to the poets, the ſon of Neptune, 
and the nymph of Calais, Neptune's trum- 


peter, whom they feign to have been a man 
upwards, as far as to the middle, a dolphin 
below, and his fore-feet like thoſe of a horſe, 
and two circular tails. This monſter, ſome 
ſay, was only a whale, by whom, many 
having been overturned and drowned, at laſt 
he was ſuperſtitiouſly adored as the god of the 


ſea, Triton was painted, Fc. with a blue 


ſkin, and a purple mantle, having a horn in 
his hand, and the tail of a mermaid. _ 

To TRIUMPH (triumpbo, L. triumpher, 
F.) 1. To celebrate a victory with pomp, 


to rejoice for victory. 7 ERS: 
The tr:umphing of the wicked is ſhort, 


and the joy of the hypocrite is but for a mo- 


Dryden, 
2. To obtain victory. _ | 


Then all this earthy groſneſs quit, 


Attir'd with ftars, we ſhall for ever ſit, 
Triumphing over death, and chance, and time, 
| Milton. 
There fix thy faith, and triumph o' er the 
world; | 


For who can help, or who can ſave beſides ? | 


Roæve. 
While blooming youth, and gay delight 
Sit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right 
To triumpb o'er this deſtin'd breaſt. 


Prior, 


Our 


TRISPER'MOS (in Boran. Writ.) which 
TRITZE'US {with Phyſicians) an ague 


— 
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Who now triumphs, and in th' exceſs of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav'n. 
| Milton. 
TRIUMPH (af Wc is repre- 
ſented by a chaplet of laurel on the top of a 
Sella Curulis. ä 


* 


TRIUMPH HAL Crown (a- 
mong the Romans) was a gar- 
land of laurel, granted to be 
worn by generals that had van- 
quiſhed their enemies, and on 
that account, to whom the ſe- 
nate granted a triumph, The 
original of uſing theſe crowns, in token of 
triumph, is ſaid to be from Apollo's crown- 
ing his head with laurel, after he had killed 
the ſerpent at Delphos. | bs 

TRIUMPH/ANTNESS (of triumphans, 
L. and neſs) a triumphant quality; aiſo boaſt- 
ingneſs, glorying. Fe | 
| TRIUMPHIING (triumphant, L.) 

making a triumphant proceſiion ; aiſo glory- 

ing. ; | 

5 TROCHANITERS (ręoxailegeg, Gr.) 
two proceſſes in the upper part of the thigh- 
bone, otherwiſe called Rotator major & minor, 
in which the tendons of many muſ.les are 
terminated. „ „ 
_  TROCHITAE,, a ſort of figured foſſil 
ſtones, reſembling plants, vulgarly called St. 
Cuthbert's beard. EE 
TROCHOID!' (with Geometricians) a figure 
made by the upper end of a diameter of a 

circle, turned about a right line. = 
” . _ TRONCONNEE (in He- 
 raldry) ſignifiss a croſs or ſome. 

other thing cut in pieces; yet 
ſo that all the pieces are ſo 
placed, as to keep up the 
form, tho? ſet at a ſmall diſ- 

| | tance one from the other, as a 
croſs Tronconnee, See the figure. | 


TROP - } (of 2 Hoppe, zh Hoppe, Sax, 
THROP > a village) at the end of proper 
THORP Y names of places, denotes a 


village, as Cracanthorp. _ 

TROD (of z nedan, Sax, to tread) did 
tread; alſo was trodden, | | 

'TROPE (in Rbetorick) the word is derived 
from Teexrw, to turn. A trope ſignifies the 
thing to which it is applyed only on accounr 
of the connection and relation it has to that 
whoſe proper name it is; or it is when 
2 word is carried from a thing which 
it ſignifies properly, to another that it ſigni- 
fies but indifferently. And tho* we may 
reckon as many ſorts of tropes, as we can 
_ denote different relations, yet Rhetoricians 
have eſtabliſhed but a few, as Metonymy, 
 Synechdoche, Metanomaſia, a Metapher, an 
Allegory, a Litotes, an Hyperbole, an Irony 
and Catachrefis. | 

Tropes, when aptly uſed, are a lively picture 


| 


TR 


general is called the Thunder of the Wary 


the image of thunder is a ſenſible repreſen 
tation of the courage and power with which 
this general conquers, In uſing Tropes, great 
care ought to be taken that there is always 
a proportion between the natural idea of the 
Trope, and that you would infuſe into thoſe 
that hear or read it ; eſpecially that it does not 
beget one quite contrary to what you intended 
by it. The riches of a language is ſaid to con- 
ſiſt in Tropes; and as too much riches often- 
times breeds diſorders in government, ſo too 
many Tropes will occaſion much diſorder in 
a diſcourſe: they ſhould not be uſed, but to 
expreſs ſomething that could not be expreſſed 
ſo well in the common terms; and when we 
are obliged by neceſſity to uſe them, they 
ought to be clear, and proportioned to the 
idea of which we would give an image. As 
to the neceſſity of uſing Tropes; if any per- 
ſon would give an idea of a rock of an extra. 
ordinary height, the words great and high, 
being words that are applied to racks of a 


if he ſays, a rock that threatens the ſkizs, 
then the idea of the ſkies, that . are above 


(that agrees with a man that is above others) 
will form an idea of the extraordinary height 
| of the rock, which could not well be expreſ- 
ſed any other way, but by this Hyperbole, 
| Beſides, as thoſe Tropes are quick expreſſions, 


foreign to the ſubject, which we arc ſupplied 


with by uſe and art, to be the ſigns not only 
| of the emotions of our thoughts, but of cur 
wits; ſo alſo the paſſions have a particular 
character, by which they paint out them - 
ſelves in diſcourſe. , (See Paſſion.) Tho' the 
barrenneſs of languages frequently oblige us 
to make uſe of tropick expreſſions, even when 
we are calm, and in repoſe ; yet the common 
{ uſe of them (which generally makes objects 
appear extraordinary) ſhould only be where 
ordinary terms will not repreſent them ſo 
| lively as we would have them, TT 
| TROPHONIUS, a cunning ſooth-ſayer, 
who made a great cave in Bæotia, whence 
he uſually gave out his oracles. After his 
death, a ſpirit was thought to enter into it, 
which ſupplied his place in giving oracles. 
The manner of conſulting this oracle is deli- 
vered to us by Pauſanius, to the purpoſe fol- 
lowing : He that goes into this cave, mult 
firſt make his abode in the chapel of Gd 
Genius and Good Fortune, employing himſelf 
in performing of ſome ceremonies by way af 
atonement for former offences, and is to bathe 
in the river of Hercyne. At his going dun 
he ſacrifices to Trophonius and other deities, 
and the prieſt conſults the bowels of the vic- 
tim, and accordingly pronounces, whether 
the deity will give an auſpicious and ſatisſac- 
tory anſwer, 
after bathing by the prieſt, to drink a cole 


4 


of the things treated of; as when a great 


of the water of the river called Letbe ot 06- 


common ſize and height, will not do; but 


all things elſe, and the idea of threatening 


Then the conſulter is breught, 
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Folens and after that he takes the water of | TROUB/LOUS (of wenble, F.) trouble 
Mnemoſyne or Remembrance, that he may re- | ſome, perplexing, or difficult. | 
member what ſhall be exhibited to him in his | TROUB/LOUSNESS, diſturbedneſs, per- 
deſcent. 3 which is expoſed a ſtatue | plexedneſs, Cc. N = 
adorned with admirable carving, which is TJo TROUL, to roll on E” 
given out to have been the workmanſhip of Milton. N + ec 
Dædalus himſelf. Then having done obeiſance | 'TROU'SEQUEUE (with Horſemtr) a large 
. and muttered over a prayer or two, being cloth - | caſe of leather, as long as the rr of a horſes 
a ed in a linnen habit, and ſet off with ribbons, | tail, which ſerves for a covering for the tail 
, Se. he __ the oracle, which is fi- | of leaping horſes, F, | 7 
N tuated within a mountain near a grove TROUS!/EQUIN (with Horſe 3 
1 the foundation of which is built ſpherical- of wood cut — raiſed * 2 
n wiſe, of white ſtone, about the ſize and cir- der bow of a great ſaddle, which ſerve 8 
0 _ cumference of a threſhing floor, but ſcarce | keep the bolſters tight. | 28 
d two cubits bigh, ſupporting brazen obeliſks, TROUT- coloured (ſpoken of Horſes) * 5 
0 encompaſſed round with ligaments of braſs, | white ſpeckled with ſpots of black, bay or 
+ | between which there are doors that guide | ſorrel, particularly about the head and 28 
6 the paſſage into the middle of the floor,, TROWLING (of zroller, F.) movin or 
N where there is a ſort of a cave, not the pro- | wandring about. N 
r- duct of rude nature, but built with the TRU/ANTISE, a truantin Ain 
* niceſt accuracy of mechaniſm and proportion : | truant. . e NOS 
5 => form of 5 is my an 82 the breadth TIRUDDMOULDY 7 a dirty drab, a 
| about nine cubits, the depth eight, but there TRUG'MOULDY S nafty 4p "Wi 
ut _ 2 no ſtairs; but all that come bring with man. . e 
8, them a narrow light ladder, by which tbey] TRUCK LLE- Bed (of trochlea, L | 
Ve have deſcended to the bottom. There is a | ley or wheel) a low 8 with wheels 3 . 
1 cave between the roof and pavement, having | under another bed, g 
; a very narrow entrance ; at the mouth of TRU'CULENCE 7 (of ö 
ht which the perſon lies all along, and ſhoves | f TRUCULENTNESS © L) Nom To, 
"> 2 por into the cave, and then | vageneſs, ternneſs, 1 5 po 8 
. e thruſts his knees; after a while the ret | TRU'ENESS, genuineneſs, unfeignednefs. 
Wh of his body is rolled along, by a force not un- | certainneſs, faithfulneſs, 9 % 
” like that of a great rapid river, which over- TRULLIZA'TION (in ancient Architecs 
wy Owering a man with its vortex, tumbles ture) all kinds of couches or layers of mortar 
Lo im over head and ears; and afterwards he | wrought with the trowel in the infide of the 
u a) returns the ſame way back, with his feet | vaults ; or the hatches made on the layers of 
wet ; foremoſt, When the conſultant is returned, | Mortar, to retain the lying of the Striæ | 
ae the prieſt places him on Mnemoſyne's throne, | L TRUMP (prendre awec un rrionfe, F. 
LS which is not far from the ſhrine, and enquires to play a trump-card, Ef din S 
yhen of him what he had ſeen and heard, and | To TRUN'CATE (rruncatum, L.) to cut 
r relates it to others, he being yet ſupified, | ſhorter, to maim. 5 255 
0 3 and full of amazement z then he carries him} TRUN'/CATED Pyramid (with Geometri- 
s 7 to the temple of Good Genius and Good For- cians) one whoſe top is cut off by a plane pa- 
3 — = _ time after he is reſtored to his | rallel to its baſe, _ ks 
| er ſenſes. 5 8 TRUNK (in Architecture] the \ | 
2 3 2 ſuch as explain the ſcrip- | of a — 0 O08 OR 
re altogether by tropes and figures. TRUNK Roots (with Botanifts) ſmall 
IT 3 Ne (of retro, Gr. to turn) roots breaking or 8 out of ©). ld | 
ae e _ ee that the woid was | of plants, which are of two forts, 5 
rackets into fleſh or into man. „ I. Roots growing by a downright deſcent, 
s 5 TROPOSCHEMATOL/OGY (of 7:6. ſometimes all along the at 44 in pu "xg | | 
le 8 2 a manner, x, A ſcheme, and | &c. ſometimes only at the ends or points, | l 
L 2 2 e mw or diſcourſe of the me- | as in brambles. DE 1 ö 
4 drawing ſchemes. 2. Such roots as neither deſcerd nor aſcend, 4 
kiwi Ke (with Horſemen) is the pace or | but ſhoot forth at right angles with the-trunk 
ay a g of a horſe, in which the motion is two | TRUS'SED (ſpoken of Horſes) a horſe is 
0 pot _z in Sage air, and two upon the ground | ſaid to be we'l truſſed, when his thighs are 
: iet 5 3-wife ; continuing alternately to raiſe | large and proportioned to the roundneſs of the 
* a6 b _ the hind-leg of one fide and fore- | croup. _ | | | 
| A Ap the other, leaving the other hind and TRUSSED (rreuſie, F.) tied or girded up; 
ne a M. 6g the ground, till the former | alſo hanged on a tree; allo ſnatched vp 
= : | ſpoken of a leveret by an eagle or bird of 
we e eee ancient poets of Pro- prey. | 4 5 . a8 
AT in France, 2 I TRUTH (according to Mr. Leck) conſiſts 
livin = „ 


| i, © 

in the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as the | 
things ſignified by them do agree or diſagree : 
one with another. 

TRUTH {(zneoPthe, Sax.) trueneſs, in 
oppoſition of falſity; certainty, fidelity, 
faithfulneſs. T3, ; 

Metaphyſical TRUTH, is the conformity 
of the things with the divine underſtanding. 

Logical TRUTH, is the conformity of 
the thing with the idea itſelf. This is ſeen 
in true propoſitions, ſuch as agree with their 
rule; which is the things themſelves of which 
they treat. | 

Moral TRUTH, is the conformity of 
words, geſtures, and actions with the heart, 
when a man's heart and mouth go together ; 
when he ſpeaks what he thinks, and is in 
reality what he would appear to be by his 
ſhow and appearance. OO 
_ TRUTH in Being (in Metaphyſicks) is the 
agreeableneſs of the eſſence of any thing to 
the underſtanding of God. 

| TRUTH in ſignifying (in Metaphyficks) 
is where there is an exact correſpondence be- 
tween the ſign and the thing fignified. 

_ TRUTH In knowing (in Metaphy ſicls) is 
when by its ideas the underſtanding repreſents 


the thing that is to be underſtood exactly as 


It „% 
Artipcial TRUTH (in Meraphyſicks) is 
ſuch a truth the immediate rule of which is 

the underſtanding of the artificer. 

. Natural TRUTH (in Metaphyſichs) is ſuch 
a truth, of which the underſtanding of God 
is the immediate rule. | DP. 


TRUTH (in Hreroglyphicks) was repreſent- | 


ed by a heart on the lips of a man. 
To lye a TRY (Sea Piraſe) is when the 
wind blows ſo hard, that the ſhip cannot 
maintain or bear out the main. fail, and they 
make her lie a Try under the miſen-fail only. 
TUB of Vermilion, from three to four 
hundred weight. | £8 
TUBE (abus, L.) a conduit-pipe, any 
long pipe thro* which water or other liquor 
is conveyed ; alſo the pipe or hollow trunk of 
a proſpect glaſs. EE 2 
TU/BEROUS Root (by Botanifts) is defined 
to be ſuch as conſiſts of ay uniform, fleſhy 
ſubflance, and is of a roundiſh figure, as in a 
_ turnip, &c. „%%%  & | 
_ TUBERO'SITY (with Surgeons) a knot 
or tumour growing naturally on any part, in 
oppoſition to tumours that riſe accidentally, 
or from any diſeaſe. Ws 
_ TU!BEROUSNESS (tuberofitas, L. tube 
refit?, F.) knottineſs, or being full of knots,” 
and bunches ;z alſo the bunching out of ſome 
parts of the body. 5 
_ TUBILUS/TRIUM (among the Romans) 
a ceremony or feſtival at the puritication of 
their ſacred trumpets, 
TU'BULATED (tuvulstus, L.) made hol- 
low like @ pipe. | INV. Sg 


1 U 
TU'BULOUSNESS (of tubulus, L. x pl 
hollowneſs, as a pipe. 5 " Pipe} 

TUF TED (of touffe,:F.) having, or trim. 
med with tufts. | 
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TUIS!CO, is by ſome ſuppoſed to have 
been one of Noab's great-grand-ſons ; accord- 
ing to the opinien of Yerſizgan, the ſon of 
Aſcenaz, the ſon of Gomer, the ſon of Ja- 
pbet, the ſon of Noah, who ſettled in Ger- 
many; who after his deceaſe was adored by 
all his poſterity. The inhabitants of that 
country are ſtill called Tuit/h or Duytſhmen 
from him; and a day of our week is named 


Jusſday, becauſe it was appointed for the 


adoration of that idol, as Verſtegan ſays; but 
others ſay it was called after Theſa, a certain 
goddeſs, the wife of the god Thor ; which 


juſtice, Sebaſtian Munſter is of opinion, that 
Juiſco was the ſon of Noah, by his wife 4- 
raza or Arezia (by others called Tythia) 
born after the flood; and that coming with 
his people out of Ala into Europe, he ex- 
tended his dominion from the river Tanais 
unto the Rhine. | 
TULIPAMANTA, the tulip-madnels, 


a name given to the extravagancy of ſome 


perſons, formerly giving exceſſive prices, #3 


five, ten or more pounds for a tulip-root, L. 
 TU!/MIDNESS (eamiditas, L.) ſwolnneſz 


or ſwellingnes, u MOR 


— — | 
— — — 
— — — — ee 
— — 
- 


Theſa was looked upon to be the goddeſs of 
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nadneſs, 
of ſome 
rices, as 


root, „ 


olnneſs, 


MOUR 


"TV 


TU'MOUR (tumor, L. tumeur, F.) 2 riling | 


or ſwelling cauſed by a ſettling of humours in 
ſome paits of the body, when they are en- 


larged and ſtretehed out beyond their due pro- 


portion, fo as tc be rendred unfit to pertorm 


their natural function. 


TU!MULATED (tumulatus, L.) buried, 
interred. | 
TUMULOS'ITY (tumulefitas, L.) hilli- 
neſs. 0 e | 
TUMUL'TUARINESS (tumultuarius, L. 
tumultaire, F.) a tumultous quality, ſtate, &c. 


 TUMUL'LUOUSNESS (of tumultuoſus, 


L. tumultueux, F. and neſs) a diſordered, con- 


fuſed, troubled ſtate or condition. 


TUN (of zun, Sax. a hedge or ditch, 

TON 5 or any thing of that kind ſur- 
rounding a place to defend it) at the end of 
names of places, by a metaphor, ſignifies a, 
village, town, or habitation, Nor is it im- 
probable but that the Saxon zun, might ori- 
ginally come from the Britiſh Dun, which 


ſignifies a mountain, becauſe anciently towns 


were generally built upon Hills. 


'  TUN-bellied, having a great belly like a 


tun, gore - bellied. | | | 
TUNE (onus, L. of 26 ., Gr.) agree- 


ableneſs in ſound, a harmonious compoſition, | 


Out of TUNE, out of order, frame, or 
temper. _ EE in DL 8 
To TUNE. 1. To put into ſuch a tate, 


Their golden harps they took, 


Harps ever tun'd that glitter'd by their fide. | P 
V Ee a  Þ 5 


Tune your harps, | 


Ye angles, to that ſound ; and thou, my heart, ling or growing big. | 


Make room to entertain thy rin. 


Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 


as that the proper ſounds may be produced. 


ryden, 


Melodious murmurs, warbling tane his praiſe, 


8 Milton. 
Rouze up, ye Thebans; tune your Io Pæans ; 
Your king returns, the Argians are o*grcome, 
| | | Dryden, | 
f To TUN E. 1. To form one ſound to 
a 
The winds were huſh'd, no leaf ſo ſmall 
At all was ſeen to ftirz; 
Whilſt tuning to the waters fall, 
The ſmall birds ſang to her. 
Drayt. 9, of Cynthza, 
2. To utter with, the voice in articulate har- 
mon) . . 
TUNEFUL, muſical, harmonious. 
For thy own glory, ſing our ſov*reign's i 
praiſe 
God of verſes, and of days; a 
Let all thy tuneful ſons adorn 
Their laſting works with William's name. 


| | Prier. 
TUNELESS, without any tune. 


K 


TU 
| TUNEGREVE (zunegenepa, Sax.) 4 
reeve or bailiff of a manor. SS 

TUNICA (with Anat.) a tunick mem» 
brane, or thin ſkin, L, 

TUNICA cornea, the horny tunic or coat 
of the eye, L. 

TUNICA Retiformis (with Anat.) one of 
the tunicles or coats of the eye, which re- 
ſembles the figure of a net, and is the prin- 
cipal inſtrument of ſight, called alſo the Re- 
tina, L. | e 

The TUNICLES (of the Eye) are four 
noted ones, wiz, the Cor neous, the Cryſtal- 
line, the Vitreous, and the Uvecus, which are 
anſwered by as many humours. 

{he TUNICLES (of the Teficles or Cods) 
are four, viz, the Scrotum, the Erythroides, 
the Epididymis, and the Dartos. 3 

TUNICIULATED Roc: (with Bot.) is 
that kind of bulbqus root, which conſiſts of 
ſeveral coats involving one another, as in an 
onion, EY 0 | | 
TUN'NELING, a ſort of fowling with a 
tunnel-net, | s 

TUPIPING (of Tap, a male ſheep) a ram's 


covering an ewe. 


TUR/BIDNESS (turbiditas, L.) troubled- 
neſs, muddineſs ; al ſo trouble ſomneſs. : 
TURBINA'TI1ON, a faſhioning like a top, 
a ſharpening at one end, | i; 
TUR'BULENTNESS (of turbulentus, L. 
and eſs) noiſineſs, troubleſomneſs, boiſte- 
rouſneſs, a bluſtering ſtate, condition or tem- 
er. | | | 
TURF/INESS, the being turfy or abound = 
ing with turf, _ os 
TURGES/CENT (turgeſcens, L.). ſwel- 


TURK/EY. Turks were firſt brought 


into England in the fourteenth year of king 
| Henry VIII, 5 


TURK'ISH Language, being originally 
Tartarian, borrowed from the Arabic their 
words of religion, from the Per/jan their 
words of ſtate, and from the Grecians their 
words and terms of war, and from the Italian: 
their terms of navigation; and this is called 
the Sclawonian Language. The Turkiſh cha- 
racter is the ſame as the Arabict; which 
language ſome authors ſay is ſo inchanting, 
that it is uſually ſaid the ſaints in Heaven 
and thoſe in Paradiſe ſpeak it. 5 . 

TURLUPINADE, a low, dry jeſt or wit- 
ticiſm. | „ | 

TURLUPINES, a ſect or ſort of people, 
who made a publick profeſſion of impudence, 
20ing naked, without covering ſo much as their 


| privy parts, and were not aſhamed to have 


to do with women in the open market. They 
called themſelves the fraternity of the poor. 


.| Dauphitie and Savoy were the principal places 


they appeared in. | 
Sea-TURN, a wind which upon ſcme 


| coaſts blows all night from the ſhore. * 


TURNERS 


mY 
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corporated Anno 1603: 
they are a maſter, 2 war- 
dens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 
113 on the livery ; the 
livery fine 81. the ſteward 
12. Their armorial en- 
ſigns are Sable, a Cathe- 
rine-wheel, Or ; their hall 


is in Philpot-Lane. | 
TUR'PENTINY (of terebinthinus, L. 

terebinthine, F. of Tegi&:v9g, Gr.) of the na- 
ture of, alſo dawhed or mixed with turpen- 
tine. | . | | 

" TURQUOI'SE, a precious ſtone of an 
azure bluiſh cor, ſo called, becauſe fre- 
| quently brought to us fiom the Turks. -_ 
© TUSCAN Work (Arcbitect.) is rarely uſed. 
except in vaults, in ſome ruftick edifices and 


huge piles of building, ſuch as the amphi- 


theatres, Go. 


TU/SHES 7 (zuxar, Sax.) the great 


1USRS ſtanding out teeth of a boar, 
alſo the fore teeth of a horſe, ſeated bey ond 
the corner teeth upon the bars, where they 
ſhoot forth on each ſide of the jaws, two 
above and two below, about the age of three, 
and three and a half, Sc. and no milk or 
_ Foal teeth ever come forth in the place where 
they grow. _- „„ 
TUSK (in Carpentry) a beve] ſhoulder, made 
to ſtrengthen the tenon of a joiſt, which is 
let into the girder. ,, 
A TUSLE, a buſtle, a ſtriving with a 
perſon, 5 . | 
 TUTORAGE (in the Civil Law) the 
ſame as Guardianſhip, in the Common-Law, 


the office of a tutor. | | 
. . Tür ae, F-) che 
_TUT'LY $ ſparkles or ſoot 


of braſs, which ſticks to the fur- 

nace while melting, and is formed 

| Into concave flakes, by chymical 
writers is expreſſed by this character, 


T WANG, a root or forked branch at the | 


bottom of a great tooth. 

TWAT, Pudendum Muli:bre, 
 TWAT-Scowerer, a ſurgeon or doctor. 
E. Ward. 1 8 


To TWAT'TLE (prob. of tattelen, Du.) | 


to prate. | | 8 ä 
A TWEA'GUE, vexation, perpl:xity, 

ein è 

TWENTTIETH (of zpenziz, Sax.) the 

- 20th or XXth, : | | 


TWIG'GY {of zþiza, Sax. a twig) made 


of twigs. . 
| NI WERES (:wvinger, Dan.) a gripe or 
pinch, 
TWINING Stalk (with Botan.) a ſtalk 
that twiſts about any prop without the help 
of tendrils, as the kidney bean. | 
TWINK'LING (prob, of zpincelian, Sax, 
to move quick) winking with the eyes, or 
ſparkling as the ſtars, 


TY 


TURNERS, were in-“ | TWIRL'ING (prob. 7. d. whirling, of 


Spynxan, Sax.) turning ſwiftly about. 
TWIST (with Horſemen) the infide or flat 
part of a man's thigh, upon which a trua 
horſeman reſts on horſeback, | 
TWISTED (of Jer Iyan, Sax,) wrung 
round; alſo complicated together, as ſeveral 
threads. | | 
TWIST ING (with Horſemen) is the re. 
ducing a horſe to the ſame fate of impo- 
tence with a gelding, by the violent wring- 


which dries them up and deprives them of 
nouriſhment. 5 
TWITCHI!ING (of 2 piccian, Sax.) pinch 
ing or given pinches, ſudden pulls or twinges. 
TWIT'TERING (prob. of ritter, Teut.) 
ſneering or laughing ſcornfully, _ | 
TWIT'TLE TWATTLE, filly, childiſh 
prating. | Wes | 
TWO (z pa, Sax. duo, L. deux, F.) 2 or 
II. The number 2 is called the father of 
even numbers, but the ruin of unity, for 
to divide a thing is to deſtroy it; but Zara- 
tas, Pythagoras's maſter, called 2 the mother 
of numbers, and 1 the father. | 
TVBER, the famous river of 7taly, is 
| preſented in the Vatican at Rome, by the ſta- 
tue of a man with a grave countenance, a 


his head, in marble, lying along, reſting his 
right leg upon an oar, and holding under his 
right arm a ſhe-wolf, with two ſmall infants 
ſucking at her teats, leaning upon an urn or 
| pitcher, out of which its ſtream iſſueth. In 
the left hand he holds a Cornucopia of deli- 
cate fruits. = . 
TV GER (Enblematically) fignifies ſwift- 
neſs, revenge, and falſhood. The ancients 
| dedicated the tyger to Apcllo, on account of 
its ſwiftneſs, and to Bacchus, on account of 
its rabidneſs, becauſe, when men have drank 
too much wine, it makes them rave extra- 
vagantly; but others give another reaſon for 
it, becauſe wine mollifies ſome ſavage tem- 
pers. It is reported, that thoſe that rob a ty- 
ger of her whelps, lay pieces of looking- 
glaſs in the way that ſhe is to take in purſu- 
ing them, in which ſhe looking and ſeeing 
| herſelf ſtops, and by that means they have 
| time to eſcape, N wa 
 _ TYCHONI!IC Syftem (in Afironomy) ſo 
called of Tycho Brahe, a nobleman of Den- 
mark, this ſyſtem, like that of Prolemy, has 
the earth placed in the middle, and is fup- 
poſed to be immoveable, the ſun and moon 
revolving in orbits reſpecting the ſame as 2 
center ; but according to Copernicus the other 
five planets ate ſuppoſed to reyolve round the 
ſun as their center, . 05 
TYPE (in Theology) a ſy mbol, ſign, or 
figure of ſomething to come. 
TYPHOMANI'A (vpwparia, Gr.) 3 
delirium with a frenzy, a diſeaſe of the brain, 


— 


1 whereby the patient not being able to gent 


ing or twiſting of his teſticles, twice about, 


long beard, with a garland of flowers upon 


river O. 

The 
the iſla 
ficient | 
mous 7 

Some 
ſame 2 
ſeveral 
great xe 


84 
tho? greatly inclined to ſleep, lies with his 
eyes ſhut, talks abſurdly, and tumbles and 
toſſes, 5 

TYPHON, an Egyptian deity. This 
people admitted of two principles, the one 
good, and the other bad. 

From the good principle proceeded genera- 
tion, and from the bad one proceeded the cor- 
ruption of every thing. | 

The good principle had a ſuperiority over 

| the evil one, but not ſo far as to deſtroy it, 
and to hinder its operations, 

Jie, Cris and Orus, were the good princi- 
ples; Typhon was the bad principle. Cris 
was in the univerſe, what reaſon is in man, 
and Typhon was analogous to the paſſions that 

Are contrary to reaſon. In the human body 
a good temperament proceeded from iris; 

but diſeaſes and indiſpoſitions came from 
Typhon, 

To him alſo were imputed tempeſts, in- 
undations, earthquakes, eclipſes of the ſun 
and moon, and every thing that paſſed for 

an irregularity in nature. 5 
The aſs was his ſymbol, as alſo the cro- 
codile. He had divine honours paid to him, 
in the Canton of Egypt, call'd Papremis. 


ſta- | Typhon was brother to Oſiris, who reigned 
„ A in Egypt, with equity and juflice z but Typhon 
pon was a violent and cruel man, killed his bro- 
his ther, and cut his body into 26 pieces, of 


which he gave one to every one of thoſe who 
bad conſpired with him, to engage them far- 
ther by that, and render them equally obliged 
to ſupport him in his uſurpation of the king- 
dom of Egypt. . Si . 
But s, the wife and ſiſter of Cris, and 
Orus their ſon, revenged his death upon 7y- 
pbon, put him to death, and all that had con- 
ſpired with him. He was drowned in the 
river Orentes. | | 
The poets ſay, th 


ficient to cover his bod 
mous a fize, rs „ 
Some Criticks ſay, that Typhon is the 
ſame as Shem, the ſon of Noah, and that 
ſeveral particulars of his life and death have 
great reſ:mblaace to thoſe of the king of 
Haſan, 
The 
Seth, fa 
The Egyptians gave to Shem, who was 
bleſſed by Noah, the odious name of the 
evil principle, and of a uſurper, which wou!d 
much better agree with their founder Ham. 
TVPICALNESS (of 4vzi«©-, Gr.) a 
typical quality. | | HE 
TYRAN'NICALNESS (of tyrannis, L. 
tyrannie, F. of rugavyig, Gr.) a tyrannical 
nature, diſpoſition, or behaviour. | 
|S TYRANNY 


Epyytians give to Typhon the name of 


Gr.) 4 tyrannie, Fr.) | 

e brain, i. Abſolute monarchy imperiouſly admi- 

to flefp» kiſtered, | 
tho? 


* 


at he ROO buried under | 
the iſland of Sicily, which was hardly ſuf- | 
y, it was of ſo enor- 


(tyranms, L. Tugavyi, Gr. 


VA 
| Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and, in th' exceſs of joy, 
Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav n. 
by F Milton. 


- 


| 


2. Unreſiſted and cruel power. 
Boundleſs intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny 3 it hath been 

Th” untimely emptying of the happy throne, 

And fall of many Kings. Shakeſpear. 

3. Cruel government, rigorous command, 
Bleed, bleed, poor Country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure, 

For goodneſs dares not check thee. _ | 

Shakeſpear, 

ranty, and 


Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to 2y 
5 Bacon. 


huſbands to jealouſy. 

God in judgment juſt, 
Subjects him from without to violent lords; 
Who oft as undeſervedly inthral x 
His outward freedom; tyranny muſt be. 
| Milton, 
4. Severity, rigour, inclemency. 2 

The tyranny o' the open night's too rough 
for nature to endure. . 15 
| Shakeſpear's King Lear. 
TVYVRANT (tyramus, L. Tveaw®», of 
Toy -Yuppnvay, Gr. 1. e. the Tyrrbeniaus, 
who were a cruel people, or of Tyrrha, a 
city of Lyſia, where Gyges firſt play'd the 
tyrant; or, as others ſay, of r, Gr. to 
oppreſs; or of 73 Togtiy rag Ae »% aving 
Erice, Gr, to vex the people, and bring 
trouble upon them.) The name tyrant was 
at fiiſt uſed in a good ſenſe : and the Greets 
in old time called the ſupreme governor of 
every city a tyrant or king; but now it is 
generally uſed in a bad ſenſe, for one who 
governs with cruelty and injuſtice ; alſo either 
for a rightful prince that miſuſes his royal 
power in oppreſling bis ſubjects, or for one 
who uſurps the ſovereign power in a ſtate, 


V 


U vu, Roman; Vu, Ttalick ; N is | 

_ Engliſh; VU vu, Saxon; are the 
twentieth letters in order of their reſpective _ 
alphabets ; Tv, in Greek, the twentieth af 

the Greek alphabet 3 and J, Hebrew, the 
ſixth of that, 5 | peg 
The V conſonant and U vowel ought to 

| be carefully diſtinguiſh'd in reading, as Yomer 
| Vulgar, Union, Univerſity, & c. The U vowe 
is not heard in the words Guards, Guinea, & c. 
and it very ſeldom ends any Englub words. 


V, in Latin numbers, ſtands for 5. 


% 


P, with a daſh at top, ſtands for p00. 

V. frequently ſtood for /74e, i. e. See. 

V. R. (with the Romans) was frequently 
uſed for the phraſe at! rogas, i. e. as thou 
aſkeſt or deſireſt, and was a mark for a vote 
or ſuffrage in the paſſing of a law. 

V A'CANCY (in Law) a poſt or benefice 
wanting a regular gfacer or incumbent. 


412 VATANT 


N 


VA'CANT Efeds (in Law) are ſuch | ing, and errans, L. wandering, and neſs) vas 


as are abandoned for want of an heir, after 
the death or flight of their former owner. 
VACANTNES8S fof wacance, F. or va- 
can, L. and neſs) emptineſs. = 
VACATION-Barriflers, are ſuch as are 
newly call'd to the bar, who are- obliged to 


attend the exerciſe of the houſe for the fix | 


next long vacations, wiz. in Lent and Summer, 
and are therefore ſo ſtiled during theſe three 
ears, | Xo 
VACCA'RIUS (in ancient Deeds) a herdſ- 
man that looks after the common herds of 
COWS. 2 3 | 
VACU'ITIES (with Pyyſicians) thoſe 
days in which an imperfect or ill criſis of a 
diſtemper often happens, urg. the 6th, 8th, 
| Toth, 12th, x6th, and 18th, which days are 
alſo called Medicinal Days, becauſe medicines 
may be given on them. | 7 
VACUN A (ſo called of wacando, i. e. 
being at leiſure) the goddeſs of reſt, a Hea- 
then deity, worſhipped by labourers, her feſti- 
vals were celebrated in winter, that they 
Might reſt after their harveſt, 


- VACUUM (with Phyfelgifts) is fup- | 


poſed to be a ſpace devoid or empty of all 
matter or body; and is diſtinguiſhed by them 
into vacuum diſſeminatum, or interſperſum, 
and vacuum coacervatum. 


VACUUM Byyleanum, that approach to 
a real Vacuum, which is arrived at by 
means of an air- pump. 
VACUUM diſſeminatum 
_ VACUUM 7z2terſperſum Y ſpaces inter- 
ſperſed about, between the particles of all 
bodies: That there is a Vacuum, appears from 
the following argument: If ſome vacuities 
are not ſuppoſed to be interſperſed among 
bodies, it will be very difficult to account for 
motion, 
the leaſt body in nature cannot move, but all 


bodies that are muſt move with it; and yet 


into what places they ſhould move, when all 
places are already full, js not eaſy to conceive, 
__ VADIA'RE duellum (in Anat. Mrit.) ſig- 


nifies to wage a combat; as, when a perſon 
gave another a challenge to decide a contro- 


verſy by a camp fight or duel, and threw 
down a gauntlet or the like ſign of defiance, 
if the other took it up, that was Vadiare 
due lum, i. e. both to 
pledges of fighting. | 
VA'FROUSNESS T (wafrites, L.) craf- 
_VAIFRITY tineſe, ſubtlety, 
VAG'ABUND (wagabundus, L.) wander- 
ing, roaming about, | | 
VAGINA (in AvrchiteFure) a term uſed 
for the lower part of a Terminus, ſo call'd on 
account of its reſemblance to a ſheath, out 
of which the ſtatue ſeems to iſſue, 
VA'GITANS, a Pagan deity, imagined to 
preſide over the firft words, which chijdren pro- 
nource, to whom altars were erected at Rome, 


{| Azure and Argent, 


FONT I Azure, touched either with its 
are ſmall void 


For if there be an abſolute Plenum, 


give and take mutual 


4 


VA 


grancy, an unſettled courſe of life. 
- VAILS (ande derivatur intertum, unleſs 
prob. of valedictio, ꝗ. d. money given to 
ſervants by gueſts for ſalutations) gifts or pro- 
fits given or allowed to ſervants above their 
wages. FVV 85 
VAIN-GLORIOUSNESS (of wana and 
gloria, L.) vain · glory, empty boaſting, Sc. 
VAIR!' 7 (either of varie, of variis, 
VAIRYV { coloribus, i. e. various co- 
lours; or, as ſome ſay, of warius, the name 
of an animal, whoſe back is a blue-grey, and 
its belly white) it is the ſecond ſort of furr 
or doubling, formerly uſed for lining of the 
garments of g1eat men and knights of re. 
nown ; it is when a field cf a coat of arms is 
chequered into two colours by the figures of 
little bells; and if theſe two colours are A, 
gent and Azure, it is a Vairy proper, and 
you need ſay no more but Yazry ; but if the 
colours are any other, they muſt be expreſly 
named in blazoning the coat. See Ferry. 
VAR Copy (in He- | 
Potent Counter 5 raldry) is 
a bearing, the form in the 
eſcutcheon, and in blazon the 
colours muſt be expreſs'd, as 


= 1 = 
= 
— = - 


Contre VARY, is when the 
metals and colours are ſo rang- 
ed, that the figure, which is 


edge or foot another. Azure 
figure, being placed and joined 5 
together, breech to breech, one upon anc- 
ther, the point of the one tending towards 
the chief of the eſcutcheon, and that of the 
other towards the baſe, as in the figure. 
VAIRE en Pale, is when the figures ſtand 
exactly one upon another, flat upon the 
points. | | | 
VALE (vallis, L. val, F.) a hollow place 
or ſpace of ground, ſurrounded with hills. 
_ VALENTIN!IANS (fo called of Valenti- 
nian, their lender) a ſect of the Gnoſichs in the 
ſecond century: he collected dreams of cer- 
tain gods, to the number of 30, whom he 
called ones, i. e. ages, of whom he would 
have 15 to be male, and the reſt female: and | 
| that our Saviour ſprung, like another Pas- 
dora, out of their correſpondence z ard added, 
that he paſſed with a body brought out cf 
Heaven thro' the virgin Mary, as a conduit 
or pipe; and that all men ſhould not riſe to 
life again. 
VALE'SIAN (fo called of Valens, cher 
leader) a ſect of Chriſtians, who admitted 
none into their ſociety but eunuchs. a 
VALET (with Horſeman) is a ſtick arme 
at one end with a blunt point of iron, to ptic 
and aid a Jeaping horſe. 


VA'GCRANTNESS (of vagus, wander- 


VALET (an walet, F.) in ancient 
VALECT CL times was uſed to fg 
VA'DELECT J a young 1 


longęiſſ 


Or war! 
origina! 
water, 
Ec. fo 
firmly 
forth j 
becauſe 
bute m 


VAI 


bone ci 


VA 


good deſcent or quality ; and afterwards it 


was applied to the rank of yeoman : and, in 
the account of the Inner Temple, it is under- 
ood of a bencher's clerk or ſervant, which 
by a corruption is called Varlet; alſo the butler 
of the houſe. | 
A VALETU!/DINARY ( waletudinarius 


L.) a perſon of a weak, ſickly, or crazy | 


| 


cenſtitution, who is frequently out of order, 

VAL'IDNESS (validitas, L. walidit?, F.) 
validity, ability, power; alſo authentick- 
neſs, Ec. 


raldry) was a crown given by 
the general of an army, to 
him who firſt broke into an 
I a enemy's fortified camp, or 
forced any place palliſaded, 
| and it was in the form annex- 
ed, repreſenting palliſadoes ſtanding up above 
the circle. | 

_ VALILIES (in Architect.) the gutters over 
the ſleepers in the roof of a bui ding. 
VALVE (in Hydraulics, &c.) a kind of 


lid or cover of a tube, c. opening one way, 
which, the more forcibly it is preſſed the other, 


the more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture. ; 
VAM PLET, a piece of ſteel, ſometimes 
in the ſhape of a tunnel, uſed in tilting ſpears, 
juſt before the hand, to ſecure and defend it; 
it was made to be taken off and put on at 
pleaſure. 1 | 


without the counter-ſcarp, and running all 
along the glacis, uſully full of water. | 


VANILLA, a little feed growing in | 
. Jongiſh pods, a principal ingredient in the com- 


poſition of chocolate, to give it ſtrength and 
an agreeable flavour. 5 | . 
VANIL'OQUENT (zaniloguus, L.) talk- 
ng vainly, „ B 
VANQUISHER (waingueur, F. wider, 
L.) a conqueror, &c. | 
VAP'IDNESS (wap/ditas, L.) deadneſs, 
flatnets, palledneſs of liquors. N 
VAPORIF'/'EROQUSNESS (of vapori fer, 
L. and zefs) an exhaling or vapour- producing 
quality. 


VvAPOURING (of vaporans, L.) huffing, 


hectoring, bragging, or boaſting. 

_ VA'POURS (wapores, L.) are thoſe wa- 
tery particles which are ſever'd from others, 
y the motion of the air, and are carried 
about in ſeveral ways, according to the wind 
or warmneſs of the air, 
original, not only from the ſurface of the 
water, bit from moiſt earth, clouds, ſnow, 
Sc. for the parts of theſe bodies being not 


firmly united, are eafily disjoined, and ſo break | 


forth into the air, there meeting with them, 
becauſe the air, as well as exhalations, contri- 
bute much to the violence of the winds. 


VAR'DINGAL (vertugadin, F.) a whale-' 


bone circle that ladies formerly wore on their 


They derive their 


VAL'LAR Crcwn (in He- 


, 


* Ll 
A 


hips, and upon which they tied their petti- 
coats; a hoop-petticoat, a fardingal. 
VA/RIABLE (in the new Dofrine of In- 
finites) is a term apply'd by the foreign Ma- 
thematicrans to ſuch quantities as either in- 
creaſe or diminiſh, according as ſome other 
quantities increaſe or diminiſh, 
VARIA'TION (in Afron.) a term uſed 
by Tycho Brahe, for the third inequality in 
the motion of the moon, arifing from her 
Apegæum's being changed, as her ſyſtem is 
carried round the ſun by the earth. | 
VARIATION (in Lago) an alteration or 
change of condition in a perſon or thing; 
after ſome former concern or tranſaction there« 
with. | Wt 
VARIATION Chart, a chart deſign'd by 
Dr. Halley: The projection of which is ac- 
cording to Mercator's; and the ſituation and 
form of the ſurface of the terraqueous globe, 
as to its principal parts, and the dimenſions of 
the ſeveral oceans are therein aſcertained with 
the utmoſt accuracy, as well from aſtrono- 
mical obſervations, as from journalss. 
_ VARIATION (in Geography) the devia- 
tion of the magnetical needle or compaſs from 


the north point either towards the eaſt or 
m_— 8 : 


VARICES (with Anat.) the greater veins. 
of the hips, thighs, and ſtones, &c. L, | 
VARIEGA'TION (with Florifs) the 


; 8 (art of ſtreaking or diverfiſying the leaves of 
VAN poss (in Fartific.) a ditch dug 


flowers or plants with ſeveral colours. 

_ VARIFORMITY (of varius and forma, 
L.) variouſneſs of form. 1 55 
VARIORUM (in Claſſic Literature) as 
Notis Variorum, a term uſed of thoſe Latin 
authors printed with the notes or comments 
of various grammarians or criticks. „ 

VAR'NISH (with Medalliſis) a colour ox 


| ſort of gloſs that medals have gotten by lying 
in the earth. 


V ASA Concordiæ ( in Hydraulicks ) two 


veſſels ſo conſtructed, as that one of them, 


tho' full of wine, will not run a drop, un- 
leſs the other, being full of water, do run 
* bo: 1 . | 
VAS'CULAR (vaſcularis, L.) is by Ana- 
tomiſis apply d to any thing conſiſting of divers 
veins, veſſels, arteries, Sc. 4 | 
VASE (of a Church Candleſtick) the mide 
dle of it, which is uſually of a round figure. 
VAISEs (in Archzz.) are ornaments placed 
on cornices, ſocles, or pedeſta's, repreſenting 
ſuch veſſels as the ancients uſed in facrifices, 
as incenſe-pots, Fe. often enrich'd with | 
Baſſo Reliewo's; alſo the body of a Corinthian 
and Compoſite capital, called the Tambour, 
Rear-V AS'SAL, one who holds of a lord 
who himſelf is vaſſal of another lord, | 
VASSA'LEUS (in Law) a vaſſal who is 
oblized to ſerve and ſhew reſpect to his maſter, 


aad yet is in a manner his companion. 


VASTEL!LUM (old Deeds) a waſtel-bowl 
* 


3. ©. abide 


er piece of plate, anciently uſed to be ſet at | 


the upper end of an abbot's table, with which 
ke uſed to begin the health or Grace-Cup to 
ſtrangers, or to his fraternity, L. £ 
VAUDOIS)/, a fe& of Chriſtians that 
ſprung vp in the year 1160, followers of Pete- 
Vaud or Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons in 


France; who being at a feaſt, and ſeeing his 


friend die ſuddenly, was ſo affected, that he 
Immediately betook himſelf to ſeriouſneſs and 
meditation and the ftudy of the ſcriptures 
by which means having diſcovered ſeveral 
errors in the church of Rome, he communi- 
cated his diſcoveries to his friends and the 
poor, whom he conſtantly relieved bounti- 
fully, Upon his diſcoveries gaining ground, 
the Clergy excommunicated him, and perſe- 
cuted ſome of his diſciples, which cauſed both 
him and them to fly irt) the vallies of Pied- 


mont, where finding ſome ancient Chriſlians 


who were called Vaudes, they ordained ſuch 
ct the inhabitants of the Lionnois who were 


capable of preaching, and ſpread themſelves 


into France, Italy, and Germany. | | 
To VAULT à ſhoe (with Horſemen) is to 


forge it hollow for horſes that have high and 


round ſoles, to the end that the ſhoe may not 
bear upon the ſole that is then higher than 


VAULT'ING (w#tigeant, F.) leaping or 


going ceverly over a wooden horſe, or over 
any thing, by laying one hand on it and throw- 
ing over the body. | | | 

VAULTS (in Architect.) a piece of ma- 
ſonry arched on the outſide, and ſuppoi ted in 


the air by the artful placing of the ſtones 
which form it; the principal uſe of which is 
| 85 


A 


for a cover or ſhelter. _, 
MMaſter-VAULT, the chief vault in a 
building, is the chief vault to dMinguiſh it 
from others that are leſs vaults, which ſerve 
only to cover gates, windows, paſſages, &c, 
Double VAULTS, are ſuch as are built 
over other vaults to- make the beauty and 
decoration 'of the infide conſiſtent with that 
on the outſide, a chaſm or vacancy being left 
between the convexity of the one and the 


cConcavity of the other, as it is in the cathe- 


dral of St. Paul's at London, 
The Key of a VAULT, is a ſtone or brick 
in the middle of a vault in the form of a 
truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all 
the reſt, | 
The Reins of a VAULT, or the fillings 
up, are the ſides which ſuſtain it. 


The Pendentive of a VAULT, is the Part ö 


ſuſpended between the arches or ogives. 
The Im paſt ef a VAULT, is the ſtone 
whereon the firſt Vouſſoir or ſtone of the vault 
ts laid. 


being in a place. - 

UBI ETV (in Metaphyſichs) is the preſerce 

of any thing in the 207 or place. | 
Infinite UBIETY (with Metaphyſicians) is 

the undetermined preſence of a thing in every 


; 152 N 
UBI, where, L. ſignifies the preſence of a 


UB 
place; this is the property of God, and is 
the ſamie as ubiquity. ; 

Finite UBIETY (in Metaphbyficks) is the 


| determinate preſence of a being in a place, 
and is either"s:rcumſcriptive or definitive, 


Circumſcriptive UBIETY (with Metaphy. 
ficians) is that by which a thing is exactly 
circumſcrib'd in its 467, and this is properly 
call'd place; this is the condition of all bodies. 
Definitive UBIETY (in Metapbyſicbs) is 
when a thing is ſo in a place, without an 
circumſcription, as to be no where elſe, After 
this manner Accidents, Material Forms, and 
Spirits, are in a place. The title of defi- 
nitive is given to it, becauſe it may be defined 
to be here, and not there. | 
 UBIQUITARIES, a name given to the 
Lutherans, who, to maintain the real pre- 
ſence, ſay, that our Saviour's body is eyery 
waere, as well as his divinity. 8 
UBIQUITARINESS (of 2biquitaire, F. 
of ubique, L. and neſs) an ubiquitary temper 
or quality; alſo a being unſettled, a being 
here and there, | | 
UBVQUITY (ubiquite, F. of aubique, I. 
every where) a quality of being every where 
or in all places at the ſame time ; an attribute 
of God, whereby he is always intimately pre- 
ſent to all things, gives the Ee to all things; 
knows, preſerves, and works all in all things, 


| VEGETATIVE Soul, that principle 


whereby trees and plants live, grow, produce 
their kind, Sc. . 
VE'GETATIVENESS (of wepetativas, 


L. vegetatif, F. and neſs) a vegetative quality, 


VEHEMENCE 7 6 
VEHEMENCY 5 1 
i. — 8 
| _ Univerſal hubbub wild, 
| Of ſtunning ſounds, and voices ail confus'd, 
Aſſaults his ear with loudeſt vehemence. 
. „ a Milton. 
2. Ardour, mental violence, terrour. 
3 The beſt per ſuaſions 
Fail not to uſe; and with what vehemency 
Th' occaſion ſhall inftrut you. 
| Sbaleſpear's Henry VIII. 
This pure cauſe would kindle my rap' d ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred vebemence, 
That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympa- 
thize. Eh Milton, 
Marcus is over-warm; his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 
I hear him with a ſecret kind of horor, 
And tremble at his vebemence of temper. 
| | Addiſon's Cato. 
VEHEMENT (webement, F. webemens, L.) 
1. Violent, forcible. 5 
A ſtrong imagination hath more force upon 
light and ſubtile motions, than upon motions 
vehement and ponderous. Bator. 
2. Ardent, eager, fervent. 
By their vehement inſtigation, 


In this juſt ſuit come Ito move your Grace. 
| s | Sbaleſp. 
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VEHICLE (with Anatomifts) the Serum 
or watery humour is faid to be the vehicle 


_ diſperſes them all over the body, _ 
_ VEINS (with Anatomiſis) are long and 
round pipes or canals, conſiſting of four coats, 
iz. A neruous, A glandulous, a muſcular, ard 
a membranous one, Their office 1s to receive 
the blood that remains after nonriſhment is 
taken, and to carry it back to the heart to be 
revived and improved. Theſe veins are di- 


ſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, according to the | 


different parts they paſs through, as the 
| Axillary, the Baſiliſt, the Cephalick, the 
| Pulmorary, & c. N 7 
VEJU'PITER (g. d. little Jupiter) a 
miſchievous god amongſt the Romans, which 
they worſhipped, not from any hope of help 
from him, but left he ſhould hurt them. 
VELLIFICK velliſicus, L.) done or per- 
formed with ſails. 1 
VEL'VETY, like velvet, ſoft, &c, 
VENALNESS (venalitas, L.] a being 
venal, faleableneſs, „„ 
VENEERING 7 (with Cabinet Makers, 
VANEERING & wo} a kind of marque- 
try, or inlaid work, w | 
ſlices or leaves of fine woods of different ſorts 
are faſtened or glued on a ground of ſome 
common wood. | = 
VENEF'ICAL (weneficus, L.) venemous, 
poiſonous, | . 
VENE 


that conveys the ſmall parts of the blood, and 


hereby ſeveral thin 


| VENT (of ventus, L. the wind) a vent 
hole or ſpiracle, which is a little hole pierced 
in veſſels of liquor that are tapped, to let 
in the air that the liquor may run out ; alſo 
a ſmall aperture left in the tubes or pipes of 


fountains, to facilitate the going out of the 


wind, or to give them air, that they may 
not burſt in froſty weather, &@c, 

To VENT, to diſcloſe or reveal a ſecret, 
to utter and declare the thoughts; ts went the 
Paſſion, to let them break out | 

VEN'TER (with Anat.) a cavity in the 
body of an animal, containing the Viſcera or 
other organs, neceſſary for the performance 
of divers functions. This they divide into 
three regions or cavities z the fr/# is the 
head, which contains the brain; the ſecond 
the breaſt, as far as the Diaphragm, which © 


contains the organs of reſpiration ; the bird 


is properly that which is called the werter op 
belly, which contains the inteſtines and or- 


I | gans of generation and digeſtion, called the 


Abdomen. | SON 
VENT ER fin our Cuſtoms) is us'd for 
the part. tion of the effects of a father and 
mother, among children born or accruing 
from different marriages, | 
VENTS (with EHayert Glaſs-makers, & c.) 
is a term applied to the covers of wind fur= 
naces, by which the air enters, which ſerve 
for bellows, and are ſtopped with regiſters or 


flues, according to what degree of heat is 


F!ICKNESS (weneficus, L. and 
neſs) poĩſonouſneſs. . „ 
VENENIFIEROUSNESS (of wenenifer, 
L. and neſs) a poiſon-bringing quality or na- 
- kure, | | | 
VENE/NOUSNESS (venengſitas, L.) ful- 
neſs of poiſon. | 1 . 
VEN!ERABLENESS (venerabilitas, L.) 
merit of reverence, worſhipfulneſss. 
VENER'EALNESS 2 (of venereus, L 


required, | ; 
VENTS (in Architect.) pipes of lead, or 
potters ware, one end of which opens into a 
cell of a neceſſary houſe, the other reaching 
to the roof of it, for the conveyance of the 
fetid air; alſo apertures made in thoſe walls 
that ſuſtain teriaſſes to furniſh air, and to 
give a paſſage for the waters  _ 


' VEN!TIDUCTS, ſpiracles or 


ſubterraneous | 


VENERIEOUSNESS & and /s) a vene- 
real, luſtful, leacherous quality or conſtitu- 
tion; alſo infectedneſs with the venereal 
diſeaſe or French pox. KT 


venereus, L.) luſtfulneſs, alſo coition or car- 
nal copulation.  ; e 

Beaſts of VEN ERV, are of five kinds, the 
Hart, the Hind, the Hare, the Boar, and 
the Wolf; which are properly beaſts of the 

foreſt, where they keep their ſhelter, avoid- 
ing as much as poſſible the coming out into 
the plains, 


VENGE'FUL, revengeful, prone to take 
revenge. | 


and neſs) a vindictive or revengeful temper or 
nature: -- | | 


F. and refs) pardonableneſs. | 
VE'NOUSNESS (of wencſus, L. and neſs) 
fulneſs of, or having veins. — 


VENGE/FULNESS (of vengeance, F. full 


VENIALNESS (of venialit, L. veniel, 


| paſſages, where freſh cool winds being kept 


ae made to communicate by means of ducts, 


| try weather. 
 VENIERY (plaifis venerien, F. appetitus 


funnels, or vaults with the chambers or other 
apartments of a houſe, to cool them in ſul- 
VENTOSE'NESS (wentofitas, L.) vento- 
ſity, windineſs, | e cf IN 
_ VEN/TRICE (ventriculus, L. i. e. the 
lower belly) the ſtomach, a ſkinny bowel, 
ſeated in the lower belly under the midriff, 
between the liver and the ſpleen. It is con- 
ſtituted of four tunicles, vix. a nervous, a 
fibrous, a glandulous, and a membranous one; 
the office of which is to ferment or digeſt the 
meat. 
VENTRI'CULOSE (ventriculoſus, L.) 
paunch- bellied. | | | 
VENTRIC'ULUS (with Surgeons) a core 
in a botch or bci! that is broken, 
VENTRIF'LUOUS (wentrifluus, L.) laxa- 


tive, purging the belly. 


VENTRIL'OQUQUS, a term applied 
to a perſon who. forms his ſpeech by drawing 


N * | | Fm, * * 2 
| V 1 5 


che air into the lungs, ſo that the voice eo mes 


out of the Thorax, and to a byſtander ſeems 
to come from a diſtance, 
VEN'/TUROUS (aventureux, F.) dating, 
Sc. | 
VEN'TUROUSNESS (of aventuriux, F. 
and neſs, &c.) adventurouſneſs, boldneſs, dar- 
ingneſs, hardineſs. _ | 
VE/NUS (fo called, as ſome ſay, of veni- 
endo, coming, . becauſe ſhe comes to every 
thing. But Varro derives Venus of viendo, 
J. e. binding, becauſe ſhe binds and unites 
ſouls together 0 The Greeks call her Aꝙęodin 5 
of dpe©-, froth, as being produced out of 


—— 


the foam of the ſea, as follows.) Some 


tell us, that when Saturn had committed an 
action full of impiety, and with his graceleſs 
ſeythe had cut off the genitals of his father 
Cœlus (by that means to deprive bim of the 
power of begettirg) he threw them into the 
ſea ; where, by. the continual agitation of 
the waves, they found a favourable womb a- 
mong the froth, and out of this bleeding ſub- 
ſtance Venus was produced. Again, other of 
the poets tell us, that ſhe was the daughter 
of Jupiter and the goddeſs Diane. The 
poets alſo make mention of three Venus s: 
the firſt, the daughter of Celus; the ſecond 
crept out of the froth of the ſea (as before); 
and the third the daughter of Jupiter and 
Dione, who was married to Vulcan. Venus 
Was the goddeſs of love and pleaſure, on ac- 
count of her extraordinary beauty, Her 
"chariot was drawn by ſwans and doves, ac- 
counted laſeivious birds. The poets aſcribe to 
her ſeveral children, as Hymenæus, the god of 
marriages, and the three Charities or Graces 
were her daughters and companions; alſo 
the two Cupids, the gods of love, the one of 
honeſt love, and the other of unlawful and 


carnal pleaſures; and that infamous deity 


Priapus was accounted her fon ; and alfo 
 HEneas ; but ſhe never had any children by 
Her huſband Vulcan. 
ples built to her in the city of Rome. One to 
Venus Erycina, where was the ſtatue of Amor 
Letheus, dipping his arrows in a river; ano- 
ther to Venus Libitina, where the urns and 


coffins of the moſt conſiderable perſons of 
Rome were placed; another to Venus Verti- 
eordia, who was called Venus Viriplaca, 
Where the women appeared with their huſ- 


bands when there was any difference between 


them, to find ſome way of reconciliation, 
The uſal ſacrifices offered to her were doves, 
Fwans, ſparrows, Sc. and to her was dedi- 
ceated the roſe, an inducement to love, and the 
myrtle-tree, a ſymbol of peace. Venus is 
often painted with a beautiful countenance, 


golden hair, attired in a robe of black, ſcarlet, 


or dun colour, with her ſon Cupid by her; 


and ſometimes doves and cy preſe- trees; and 


"id to have been born of the ſea, for no 


Venus had ſeveral tem 


of 


—— 


; is, loves, bears, reads, &c. 
ſometimes in a chariot drawn by ſwans or * 1, VE ? 
-doves. It is very probable that Venus was. 


V E 
other reaſon than becauſe the cauſe that ef- 
fects all things requires moiſture and motion. 
And the ſea has both theſe in a very large de- 
gree. They ſeem to be of this opinion, Who 
ſay ſhe was the daughter of Diana: For moi - 
ſture is diego, 7, e. ſomething ſplendid and vi- 
vid. Apęodlxn, is that power which produces 
male and female, as ag» ſignifies froth, 
' becauſe the ſeed of animals is frothy. Euri- 
fides fetches it from hence, that thoſe that 
are captivated by Venus are & pęoee, i. e. 
fooliſh, mad and doating. Venus is feigned 
to be extremely beautiful, becauſe ſhe afford; 
men the pleaſure of coition, which they find 
to ſurpaſs by far all things elſe. She is deco- 
rated with the title of qiMoueidn;, i. e. de- 
lighted in laughter, becauſe ſhe. is very prcne 
to laughter. The cauſe of this epithet is, 
mirth and laughter frequently accompany the 
venereal act, and perſons are then very fami- 
liar, The Graces are repreſented as ſitting by 
Venus, and are her companions and atten- 
dants, alſo Suadela and Mercury, But why? 

becauſe thoſe that are loved are pleaſed with 
amorous orations and favour (Love) or with 
the pleaſure that Venus affords in venereal em- 
braces. She is called Cythera from x95n04, 
1. e. impregnation, which | 
becauſe for the moſt part it uſes to Nlacken or 
lay venereal deſires. She is fignified by theſe 
three geavia, i. e. beavenly, mayInu©-. i.. 
vulgar or common, and gayatzia, 1. e. the 
cauſe of all things; which intimate, that her 
power and efficacy is conſpicuous in heaven, 
earth, and ſea. Among the birds ſhe de- 
lights in none ſo much as the dove, becauſe of 
its chaſtity and amorous courtſhip ; for the 
dove is amorous, and the ſymbol of true 
love, on actount of its manner of kiſſing; 
ſhe has an antipathy to ſwine, becauſe of 
their filthineſs. Among plants the myrtle i 
dedicated to Fenus, becauſe the myrtle is ac- 
counted proper to engage or promote love. 
And the Philyrea is ſacred to her, becauſe it 
promotes venery ; and they make uſe of that 
chiefly in making garlands, Phurnutius. 
- VENUS (with 4/ron.) is one of the ſeven 
planets, the brighteſt of all the ſtars, except 
the ſun and moon: it performs its periodical 
motion in 224 days 17 hours, and its motion 
round its axis is performed in 23 hours. Tit 
diameter of it is almoſt equal to the diame- 
ter of the earth, 55 | 
| VENUS (with Aſftrol.) is accounted a fe- 
minine planet, and the leſſer fortune. 
VENUS (with Chym,) is taken for copp*h 
and the character is, 2 
VENUST!NESS 2 (wenufias, L.) beau 
VENUST HTN F tifulneſs. 
VERS (Ses bam, L.) a word which fer 
to expreſs what we affirm of any ſubject, # 


Active VERB, is ſuch an one as expreſs 
an action that paſſes on another ſubject or © 


| 


ject, ter, &c. 
ject, as te love Cod, 10 qurits a Lette aße 


follows coition, or | 


- becauſe 


_ uſed 
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) beau 


conjugating active and paſſive verbs, as am, 
was, have, had, &c. n | 


| uſed to expreſs the cauſe of ſound, which 
ſtruck in divers manners on the ſeveral parts 

Words, prolixity in diſcourſe. 

 VER'DANTNESS (of verdoyant, q. d. 


lively greenneſs. 5 5 
A General VERDI CT, is a verdict that 


terms, as guilty of the indictment, @&c. 


VERECUNDNESs (verecundia, L.) mo- 


in the manner of a King's bench, which 


becauſe he held a ſtick or rod in his hand, 


* 


5 
VE 
Paſſue VERB, is one which expreſſes 
paſſion or ſuffering, or receives the action of 
ſome agent, as I am loved. „ 
Neuter VERB, is ſuch as expreſſes an ac- 
tion that has no particular object on which to 
fall, as 1 run, I ſleep, &c, | 
Subſtantive VERB, is ſuch a one as ex- 
preſſes the being or ſubſtance which the mind 
forms to itſelf or ſuppoſes to be in the object, 
whether it be there, or not, as I am, thou 
art, Ec. | | 
Auxiliary VERBS, are ſuch as ſerve in 


Regular VERBS, are ſuch as are conju- 
gated after ſome one manner, rule, or analogy. 
Irregular VERBS, are ſuch as have ſome- 
thing fingular in their termination, or the 
formation of their tenſes. _ TIS.” 
Imperfonal VERBS, are ſuch as have only 
the third perſon, as it becometh, | 
VERBERA'TION (in Phy/icks) a term 


ariſes from a verberation of the air, when 
of the ſoronous body, firſt put into a vibratory 

' VERBOSE!NESS (of werboſus, L. and neſs) 
verboſity, the uſing many words, fulneſs of 


viridans, F. and eſs) a flouriſhing, bright, or 


is brought in by a jury to the court in general 


Special VERDICT, is one where the jury 
find ſuch or ſuch facts to be done, and as to 


| the law upon the facts, leave it to the judg- 


ment of the court. „ 
VER DURO US, full of verdure, green. 


deſty, baſhfulneſs, verecundity. | 
VERGE (of wirga, L.) a wand, rod, or 

ſergeant's mace. - „ 

VERGGE (of vergere, L. to bend or incline 


downward) the compaſs or extent of judica- 


ture, Se. N | ; 
Court of VERGE, is a court or tribunal 


takes cogniſance of all crimes and miſdemean- 


ours committed within the Yerge of the King's 


court, y | 
Tenant of the VERGE, a tenant, ſo called, 


when he was admitted a tenant, and ſwore 
tealty to the lord of the manor. 
. VERGE (vergo, L.) the brink, the edge, 
the utmoſt border. REST. 
Would the incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red-hot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. 


Sbaleſp. 


T ſay, and will in battle pro rem 

Or here, or elſewhere, to the furtheſt verge, 

That ever was ſurvey d by Engliſh eye. 
Fa ers : "= 0G 


? * 
a — 


| Serve they as a flow'ry verge to'bind +» b 


The fluid ſkirts of that ſame watery cloud, 2 
Left it again diſſolve and ſhow'r the earth, 
1 1 | . Ailton. 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
J have a ſou], that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more, 
| | | | TY Dryden. 
4 4 him chuſe a damſel young and fair, 
To bleſs his age, and bring a worthy hair, 
To ſooth his care, and, free from noiſe and 
ſtrife, | | ; 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. 
_ e „Die. 
To VERGE (vergo, L.) to lend, to bend 


downwards. 5 
| 3 „ PS Ws. 
Perhaps, acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, 
Touches ſome wheel, or werges to ſome goal; 
Tis but a part we ſee, and not the whole. © 
SY, Vn 
VERIGENTNESS (of vergens, L. and 
neſs) bendingneſs, incliningneſs, either from 


or to. 


VERGET ITE (in Heraldry) 
is what, by the Engliſb heralds, | 
is called a pallet or 1mall pale, 
1. e. ſeveral ſmall pales or pal- 
lets dividing the ſhield into ſo | 
many parts, as in the figure an- 
nexed, F. 55 . | 
VERGVLLEA (in Aſtron.) conſtellations, 
the appearance of which denotes the a pproach 
of the ſpring, L. 1 
VERIDICALNESS (of veridicus, L. ve- 
ridique, F. and neſs) truth ſpeaking, or the 


{| quality or faculty of ſpeaking truth. 


* VERILO/QUIOQUS (veriloquus, L. ) ſpeak 


ing the truth. 


VERISIM/ILAR . (veriſimilis, L. vary- 
ſemblable, F.) likely, probable. £ 
VERITAS, Trath (among the Romans) 
a goddeſs ſuppoſed to be the daughter of Saturn 
and time, ard the mother of virtue. 8 
She was repreſented by a handſome woman 
of a modeſt countenance, ſhining with ſple n- 
dor and majeſty ; but clad very plain. 
VERMIC'ULAR (wermicularis, L.) of, 
pertaining to, or bearing a reſemblance to a 
worm, | | 
VERMIF'UGOUS (of wermes and fugo, 
L. to chaſe or drive away) expelling worms. 
VER/MINOUSNESS (of vermineſus, L. 


{ 
and neſs) fulneſs of worms, wormeatenneſs. 


VERMIP/AROUSNESS (of wermes, 
worms, and pario, L to bring forth young) 
a worm-breeding quality, 


| VERMIV'/OROUSNESS (cf verme and 


| + K weraxy 


Herux, deveuring, L. and neſs): a- worm · de- I 


youring nature» | 

: "VESNACULARNESS (of wernaculus, 

L. and neſs) properneſs or peculiarneſi to one's 
own country. es OE 

__ VER'NAL Siga (in =) thoſe figns 
the ſun is in, during the 

Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, | 
VER'NANT (verrans, L.) ſpringing, 

ing greet. „ 
EVER ICA (an abbreviation of Vrrico : 


nica, qua vera icon, L. a true image) thoſe | 


portraits or repreſentations of the face of our 
Saviour on handkerchiefs, which are ſaid to 
be impreſſed by Cbriſt's wiping his face, as 
he carried the croſs with the handkerchief of 
St. Veronica, or laid over it in the ſepulchre. 
VER'RY 7 (in Heraldry) is a fort of 
VA'RY chequer _— in the ſhape 
I of little bells; and if it be 
| = Argent and Azure, it is enough 
to lay Perry alone; but, if the 
colours are any other, they 
N muſt be expreſs'd, See the 
er,  Pjcurcbcon.. = 
VERSAT'ILENESS (of verſatilis, L. and 
xeſs) aptneſs to be turned or wound any way. 
 VER'S'D (verſatus, L.) well ſkilled, in- 
ſtructed, &c. in any art or ſcience. | 
| VERSED Sine (in Mathemat.) is a ſegment 
| | | of the diameter of a 


A the arch, as in the 
figure 3 as A Bis the verſed ſine of the arch 
AC, and DB the verſed fine of the arch CD. 
 VERSIFICA'TORY. (werjificatorius, L.) 
belonging to verſifying.  _ 
_VER'SIFORM (verſifarmis, L.) that 
changes its ſhape. EA | 
_ VERSUTIL'OQUOUS (verſatiloguus, 
talking cunningly or craftily., =, _ 
FO Fn VERT (in Heraldry) figni- 
- fies green, and, in:graving, is 
expreſſed by diagonal lines, 
drawn from the dexter chief 
corner to the ſiniſter baſe, A 
green colour is called Vert, in 


| the blazon of the coats of all 
vader the degree of noble; bb fn the coats 
of noblemen, it is called Emerald, and in 
thoſe of kings Venus. See the Eſcutcheon. 
Heralds ſay, that Vert, of Chriſtian virtues, 
denotes charity and hope; and, among ſecu- 
lar virtues, honour, civility, and courteſy ; 
aiſo joy, love, and plenty ; of the elements, 
the Earth ; of the planets, Mercury; of pre- 
cious flones, the Emerald z of metals, Quick- 
ſilver ; of conſtitutions, the Phlegmatick ; of 
the ages of man, Nowtb; of the months of 
the year, April and May, They fay like- 
wiſe, that thoſe, who bear Vert in their coat- 
armonr, are obliged to ſupport peaſants and 


pring ſeaſon, viz. || VERTE'BRAL (of vertebra, L.) belong- 
3 ing to the Vertebræ or turning joints of the 


bod 


ppreſſed. & s Morgan fam Vert with 
innocent love. - ee I 


| VERTE'BRA(with Anatomifr) any turn- 


. bone, L 


7. 957 : N 
VER'TIBLENESS (ef wertib:lis, L. and 
neſs) aptneſs or eaſineſs to turn. | 
VER'FICALNESS (of vertical, F. ver. 
vo ug L. and neſs) the being right over one's 
cad, | | 
VERTICAL Plane (in Perſpe&ive) is a 
plane perpendicular to the geometrical plane, 
tive plane at right angles. | 
| PrimeVERTICAL(in Afron. ) is that 
vertical circle or azimuth which paſſes through 
the poles of the meridian, or which is per- 


equĩinoctial ꝓeints. 


—— 


through the Zenith or vertical point. 

' VERTICQR'DIA (of vertere to turn, and 
corda, hearts, L.) one of the ſurnames of 
Venus, called alſo Urania and Cæleſtis, wor- 
ſhipped as a deity by the ancients, that ſhe 


and give. themſelves up altogether to the 
pleaſures of the mind and underſtanding. 


mans, by the advice of the book. of the Sibylt, 
to which young girls went to offer their little 
babies, which they played with when chil- 
dren. 


L. wertigineux, F. and neſs) giddinels. 

VER TUE (vertus, L. vertu, F.) is de- 
fined to be a firm purpoſe of doing thoſe 
things which reaſon tells us are beſt ; or, as 


a man Is inclined to do good, and to ſhun evil: 
Moral honeſty, good principles. And as it 
is a common ſaying in the ſchools, all. the 
virtues are linked together; ſo we may con- 
clude, that all the (cardinal) virtues are help- 
ful and aſſiſtant one to the other; for it is 
impoſſible for any one to be prudent, without 
being a partaker of fortitude, temperance, 
and juſtice, The ancients in Painting, &c. 
repreſented vertue by Hereulut, only clothed 
with a lion's ſkin and his club, performing 
ſome one of his twelve labours; as offering 
to ſtrike a dragon, guarding an apple-tree, &c. 
or holding in his hand three golden apples. 
His being naked denoted the ſimplicity of 
virtue; the dragon did ſignify all manner of 
vices ; the lion's ſkin was an emblem of 
magnanimity ; his oaken club ſignified reaſon ; 
the knottineſs of his club intimated the Cif- 
ficulty and labour in ſeeking after virtue; and 


labeuters, and particularly the poor that are 
| | . ö N 


2 THE, 


the three golden apples were emblems N = 


ing joint in the body 3 a joint of the back - 


aſſing thro the eye, and cutting the perſpec - 


peadicular to the meridian, und paſs b 


| VERTICALU'RE: (with Aron, ) the 
meridian=circle,- ſo called, becauſe it paſſes 


would, rid them of their lafcivious. paſſions, | 


** Circle, lying between 
: dhe right (ine and the 
| D lower extremity of |, 


She had a temple built to her by the R- 
VERTI'GINOUSNESS (of -vertiginoſut, 


others define it, a habit of the ſoul, by which 
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three virtues Moderation, Content; and Labour. 


_ imaginary deity, ſuppoſed to be the god of 


the huſbani of Pomona, the goddeſs of fruits, 
| VER'TUOUSNESS (of wirtwoſus, L. wir- 


pointed, L. 
an herb anciently uſed about ſacred rites and 


| graſs and Funo's tears. 


it were two lamps continually burning. Some 


_ ſire ſuſpended in the ait in pots of earth, 
tinct, ſome fearfyl accident befel the Roman 
her ſtatues ſtanding in many porches, as the 
Chief of the houthold goddeſſes. Her tem- 


| <Eneas is ſaid to have brought with him from 


of. eo $6 * . 1 
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The Cardinal VERTUES (with Moralifts) 
are Prudence, Fuſtice, Fortitude, and Tempe- 
rance. T9 ITY . | 
All the VERTVUES' had temples built to 
them by the ancients, and ſacrifices were 
performed to them, and feſtivals folemnized ; 
as the temples of Peace, Concord, Quietneſs, 
Liberty, Safety, Honour, Felicity, Piaty, 
Charity, Chaſtity, &c. | | bd 

VERTUM/NALES, feſtivals celebrated 
at Rome in honour of Vertamnus, they were 
held in autumn; becauſe that was the time 
when the fruit was gathered, they returned 
thanks to him for preſerving them to perſect 
Maturity. ' Wk W 

VERTUM'NUS (among the Romans) an 


Change, and of Gardens; as alſo an emblem 
of the year; he was worſhipped under a 
variety of forms; and the poets make him 


and the Greeks call him Proteus, 


tueux, F. and refs) incliningneſs to virtue, a 
virtuous diſpoſition. 155 5 

VEIRU (with Meteorologiſis) a comet that 
reſembles a ſpit, being pretty much of the 
ſame kind with the Lonchites, only its head is 
rounder, and its. tail longer, and ſharper 


| VER'VAIN (verbena, L. verveine, F.) 
ceremonies, called alſo Holy- Herb, Pidgeon- | 
A VEST (un ef, F.) a garment for a 


child, | | „ 
VESTA (ſo called of weftiendo, L. cloth- 


4 


ing, becauſe it clothes all things; or, as | 


others ſay, becauſe vi ſua fat, it ſtands by 
its own power) a name given to the earth, 
or the goddeſs of nature, under whoſe name 
the ancients worſhipped the earth. The 


goddeſs Vi was highly honoured by the | 


Romans; they appointed to her particular 
ſacrifices and temples. altho* the poets do 
confound the name of Veſta with that of 
Cybele. She was accounted the goddeſs of 
elemental fire, her temple was round, and in 


ſay that there was in the innermoſt part of it, 


kept always alive by the Veſtal virgins ; and 
if it happened by any misfortune to be ex- 


empire, and thafore they puniſhed the 
Veſtal virgins, by whoſe negligence the fire 
went out, in a very cruel manner. eſta 
was alſo ſometimes ftiled Mater, and had 


ple was magnificent, and in it was depoſited 


mam, becauſe the oracle had pronounce, 
that the ſafety of the empire depended ups 
the preſervation of it. On the top of Fes 
temple was placed her effigies fitting, having 
little Jupiter in her arms: but prieſteſſes were 
to keep their virginity thirty years, which 
was the time appointed for their attendance, 
They were had in ſuch high honour, that, 
if they caſually met in the ſtreets an offender, 


| they could procure his pardon ; but, if they 


diſhonoured the ſervice of their goddeſs by car- 
nal copulation with any man, they were to 
die without mercy, being condemned to be 
buried alive with water and bread, © 
VESTA'LIA, feafts held on the th of 
June, in honour of the goddeſs Vea, which 
was kept in the ftreets before their doors, . 
from whence ſome choſen meſſes were ſent 


* 


ed with flowers, and having collars of certain 
bits of paſte in the form of little round cakes 5 


and there was no Work done that day: the 
Roman ladies went bare - foot to the temple 
of Veſta, and the capitol, where there was 
an altar dedicated to Jupiler Piftor, i. e. the 
baker. | | 
VESTALS, Yeftal virgins, were choſen 
out of the nobleſt families of Rome, for the 


{ keeping of the Val fire aborementioned; 
+ which if it happened to go out, it was not 
to be lighted again by any fire but the beams 


gently. . aa 
© VESTU! (in Heraldry) is 


garments were laid upon it. 
See the eſcutcheon. 

„ VESTU” 4 dextra (with 
Heralds) i, e, clothed on the 
right fide, and Veſtu 4 ſiniſtra, 
i. e. clothed on the left fide, 
are as repreſented in the eſ- 
cutcheon, and è contra. 


| 


antiquity. | 3 
To VEX (vexo, L.) 1. To plague, to 
torment, to harraſs. | | 
When ſhe preſſed him daily, ſo that bis 
ſoul was wexed unto death, he told her all his 
heart. Judges xvi. 16. 
Still = the dog the wand” ring troops con- 
rain, 2 
Of airy ghoſts, and vex the guilty train. 
TK 85 Deyden. 
Vou are the cauſe of all my care; 
Vour eyes ten thouſaud dangers dart; 


the Palladium, or image of Pallas, which | Ten thouſand torments vex my heart; 


Troy ; this was highly eſteemed by the Ro- 


I love, and 1 deſpair. Prior. 
2. To diſturb, to diſquiet. 
5 4K 2 e Rang'd 


.. 


to the temples ef this godfeſs:; there were 
likewiſe led about the city ſeveral aſſes crown - 


the mules were often adorned with noſegays, | 


of the ſun, os 
VESTI/GATED l L.) traced 
or followed. by the track, ſearched out dili- 


when there is in an ordinary 


vk rusrNEss (vetuſtas, L.) ancientneſs, 


” * A ; 


Rang'd on the banks, beneath our equal oars, 

White curl the waves, and the wex'd ocean 
e 

23. To trouble with ſlight provocations. 

VEXATION. 7. The act of troubling: 


2. the ſtate of being troubled, uneafineſs, 


ſorro W). | da | 
« Paſſions too violent, inſtead of heighten- 
ing our pleaſures, affords us nothing but 
wvexatian and pain. Temple. 
© *'VEXATIOUS, affliftive, troubleſome, 
OOTY OE oe eons 


Nor bound by limits, nor to place confiu'd ; 
Haunted my nights, and terrify'd my days; 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and purſu'd 
= | my. Ways; | LIL. 
Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor loft in 
Vinding maze. „ 
| ee e PRE Prior. 
Rs The VIA lactea, this circle is called the 
SCalaxia or milky way. It was not legal 
that Jupiter's ſons ſhould obtain heavenly 
honours, before they had ſucked Juno's breaſt. 
For which reaſon they ſay Mercury brought 
Hercules, when he was new born, and put 


bim to Funo's breaſt, and that he did indeed 


fuck: but Juno apprehending the matter put 
him away, and ſo her milk flowing out plen- 
tifully made this milky circle, Kratoſtbenes. 


VIA'LES (with Mythologi/is)) a name 


Which the Romans gave to thoſe deities, who, 


ſhip of the roads and highways, L, 
VIAT/ICUM, a name given by the fathers 


and councils to Baptiſm, the Euchariſt and 


Abſolution, adminiſtered to dying perſons to 
give them a better aſſurance of their ſalva- 
tion. e „„ 


8 ap tiſm, thus conſidered, els on! y to 


dying Catechumens. 


The Euchariſt to dying perſc. s in full com- 
munion, whether they had raceived abſolu- 


„ N 1 
Ab ſolution went under this name with re- 
ſpect to thoſe who were under diſcipline and 

not reconciled to the church, till at the point 


of death, 73 855 by | | 
In latter ages, not only Abſo/ution but the 


Euchariſt is ſaid to have been given to peni- 
tents when paſt hopes of living, if they 


were in condition to receive it, without any 


conſideration of a ftate of diſcipline, which 
firſt occaſioned this practice. 9 


Perſons under church diſcipline, in ancient 


times were not in communion with the church; 
and the tranfition became very eaſy from not 
in the church (in one ſenſe of the word) to 
be out of the church (in another ſenſe of the 
word) i. e. to be in a ſtate of Damnation; 
from which ſtate Abſolution and the Euchariſt 
was ſuppoſed to ſcue them, ENT 
VIBRATING Motion (with Naturalifs) 
is a very quick and ſhort motion of the ſolid 


Poe. 


Piexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, 


* 1 | 
Fung 
parts öf bodies, cauſed by the pulſe or ftroke 
of ſome body upon them, 80o the rays of 
light or fire, ſtriking upon the ſmall particles of 
bodies, do excite in them ſuch vibrations, and 
cauſe them to grow hot and ſhine; For all 
fixed ſolid bodies, being heated to a due degree 
will emit light and ſhine; and bodies which 
abound with earthy particles, and eſpecially 


ſuch as are ſulphureous, do emit light, which 


way ſoever their parts come to be agitated 
into theſe vibrating motions, whether it be 
by Heat, by Rubbing or Striking, or by Pu. 
ertefaction, or ſome animal or vital motion, 
Thus Quickſilver emits a light, when ſhook 
in vacuo. The ſea-water. ſhines, or (is they 
call it) burns in a ſtorm z the back of a cat 


or neck of a horſe, when rubbed with the 


hand in the dark. Thus wet hay kindles ; 


| and thus vapours ſhine which ariſe from pu- 
| trid waters, as the Ignis fatuus. 
{| VICAR (vicarius, L.) when parochial 


tithes were much appropriated under one pre- 
tence or other, by the ſubtleties of the monks 
the biſhops required the repreſentation of a 
perſon, who ſhould perpetually reſide upon 
the ſpot; and they endowed him with ſepa- 
rate portions of the tithes and oblations, 
manſe and glebe. So that a vicar is a ſettled 
perpetual reſident prieſt, who has only fuch 


or ſuch legal particular profits, ariſing from 


the pariſh for ſupplying the cure, 


_ VICA'RIOUSNESS (of vicarius, and 
ys no, neſs) ſubordinateneſs. | 
as they imagined, had the care and guardian- | 


VICE (in Ethicks) an elective habit, de- 


| viating either in exceſs or defect from a juſt 


medium, wherein virtue is placed. = 
 VICIOUSNESS (of witiofitas, L. ) a vi- 
cious nature, Cc. 5 
VICI TIM (victima, L. victime, F. of vic- 
toria, L.) a facrifice properly ſuch as the 


ancient Romans offered to their gods after a 


victory; and thence it is figuratively applied 
| to a perſon-that ſuffers perſecution or death, 
to ſatisfy the revenge or paſſion of great men, 
VICTORIA, the Romans, during their 


| war with the Samnites built a temple to the 


goddeſs victory, and dedicated to her the tem- 
ple of Jupiter in the Capitol. 

The Atbenians alſo conſecrated a temple 
to her in their city, and painted her without 


wings, that ſhe might not fly way from them, 
| as the Lacædamonians chained their image of 


Mars, that they might keep him always with 
them. 

Sometimes ſhe was repraſented armed with 
a briſk countenance, all a ſweat, and co- 
vered with duſt, diftributing the ſpoil and 
Priſoners to the victorious with bloody hands. 

She was painted young and fair, to denote 
her vigour, and the charming luſtre of her 
glory ; her ſex and wings ſhewed the incon- 
ſtancy and doubtful ſucceſs of war, the laurel 
by. the perpetual verdure intimated the eter- 
nal renown of the victorious; and the palm 


| ſignified invincible courage. 
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| VIEW'LESS, inviſible, not to be viewed. 
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VIGE'SIMAL (vigeſimalis, L.) the 
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She was repreſented by the ancients as a | colours, aſh - coloured or yellow, and the 


lady clad all in gold, holding a helmet in one 


' hand, and a pomegranate in the other. The / 


helmet was an emblem of love, and the 


pomegranate of the unity of wit and council. 


Sometimes ſhe was drawn with wings ready 
to fly, ſtanding upon a globe, with a garland 


of bays, or a branch of palm in, one hand, 


and the coronet of the emperor, or white 
JJ ETTES 
VICTO'RIAL (wi&orialis,, L.) belonging 


twentieth, 33 
VIGESIMATTION (among the Romans) 
a putting to death every twentieth man, L. 


VIGNERO NS, the dreſſers or owners of 


vineyards, F. 


Tenants in VILLENAGE (in Law) thoſe 


which are now called copy-holders, who were 
bound to perform certain ſervices agreed on be- 
tween both parties; as to plough the lord's 


ground at certain times, to carry the lord's 


dung, to plaſh his hedges, reap his corn, Cc. 


_ VINA/CEOUS: (of winum, I..) of, per- 
taining to, or like wine, as of a vinaceous 


flavour. 


VIN'CIBLENESS (of wincibilis, L. and 


nefs) capableneſs or liableneſs to be. conquered 
Ed c ĩͤ 
VINC'TURE (vindtura, L.) a binding. 


VINDIC TA (among the Romans) a rod 


or ſwitch with which the Roman præ tor 


touched the head of a ſlave, when he was 


made free; and thence it was taken to ſigni- 
fy liberty or freedom ite. 
_ VINEGAR (winaigre, q. vinum acre ) 
acid wine, beer, Sc. render'd ſour, 
VINIEWVLV (prob. of evanidus, L.) moul- 
dy, hoy, muſty. 


VIN'EWINESS, mouldineſs, hoaringneſs, 


muſtineſs. | 5 
VIINOLENC (vinolentia, L.) 
VINOLENTNESS & erunkenneſs. 


VINOUSNESS (of winogſus, L. vineux, 
F. and nei) a winy quality, taſte or ſmell. 

 VVOB {with Mariners) a term uſed of a 
three-Rroud-rope, when it is bound faſt 


with nippers to the cable, and brought to the | 
jeer- capſtan, for the better or more commodi- | 


ous weighing of the anchor. 
VIOLABLENESS (of violabilis, L. and 
neſs, F.) capableneſs of being violated, c. 

VUOLENTNESS (wiolentia, L. and neſs, 
F.) violence, forcibleneſs, vehemence, ſharp- 
neſs, boiſterouneſs, outrageouſneſs, 

_ VIOLIN (Violon, F.) a fiddle. 
 VVOLIST, a player on a violin. 

VIPER (vipera, L.) a poiſonous reptile 
of the ſerpent kind; an adder. Tho' this 
ſerpent is one of the moſt dangerous poiſons 
in the animal kingdom, yet the fleſh is of very 


sreat uſe in medicine, The body is of two 


4. 


11 


. 
= 


© 


ground ſpeckled with longiſh brown ſpots, It 
has ſcales under its belly which look like well- 
poliſhed ſteel; the male vipers have two ſets 
of genital inſtruments, and the females two 
matrixes, Ic. they don't lay eggs and hatch 
them, but are viviparous, bringing forth 
their young alive; which being wrapped up 
in thin ſkins, burſt on the third day, and 
they are ſet at liberty. The ancients did be- 


lieve that vipers kill'd their mother upon their 


delivery; but this has been found to be a 
miftake, The number of young brought 


| forth in 20 days time, by the female, js 203 


but one on each day. As for the form of 


of all the ſerpentine. race, the ſnout reſem- 
bling that of a hog ; they are uſually half an 
ell long and an inch thick. ' the 

It never - leaps, like other ſerpents, but 
creeps, and that ſlowly ; but yet is nimble 
enough to bite when provok' d. It has 16 
immaveable teeth in each jaw; but theſe are 
not thoſe with which they give the deadly bite, 


they being two other large ſhayp teeth, hook=- 


ed, . hollow, and tranſparent, called Canine 
Teeth. Theſe are ſituated in the upper jaw, 
one on each fide, Theſe teeth are flexible in 


their articulations, and uſually lie flat along 


the jaw, the viper never erecting them, but 
when it would bite. Theſe two teeth are en- 


compaſs'd at the roots or bafis with a viſicle 
or bladder, which contains a yellow, inſipid, 


ſalivious juice, about the quantity of a large 
drop. Its body is not at all fetid, whereas the 


inward parts of all other ſerpents are intole- 
rably noiſome, - - N 


A VIPER (Hieroglyphically) was put to 


repreſent a wicked angel; for as the poiſon 


of vipers is quick and powerful, ſo thoſe de- 
ſtroying ſpirits were thought to be quick and 
nimble in bringing about the deſtruction of 
mankind, It was alſv uſed to repreſent the 


danger of too much love and ingratitude; be- 


cauſe it is related that the female viper de- 


ſtroys the male at the time of copulation, and 


that the young ones revenge the death of 


| their fire, by gnawing out the belly of their 


dam, and ſo opening a paſſage into the 
world, EE 
VI'PEROUSNESS (of wipereus, L. and 


neſs) a viperous nature. 


VIR/GATE, was anciently no more than 
a certain extent or compaſs of ground, ſur- 
rounded with ſuch bounds and limits; the 
ſame that was called a yard-land, the quan- 
tity of which was uncertain, according to.the 


{| diff-rences of places and cuſtoms, 


VIRGIN (virgineus, L.) of, or pertain- 
ing to a virgin. | | 

VIRGIN. Oil, is that which oozes ſpon- 
taneouſly out of the Clive, &c. without 
preſſing. | | Ep 

VIRGIN Gold, is gold as it is gotten out 


of the ore without any mixture or alloy, in 
| | | | 


which 
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Rang'd on the banks, beneath our equal oars, 
White curl the waves, and the wex'd ocean 
77 Pope. 

© VEXATION, 1. The act of troubling: 


2. the ſtate of being troubled, uneaſineſs, 


' forrow. © | | 
Paſſions too violent, inſtead of heighten- 
ing our pleaſures, affords us nothing but 
evexatian and pain. Temple. | | 
"-  'VEXATIOUS, afflictive, troubleſome, 
rope. 00,5 
"Pexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confiud; 


- "Haunted my nights, and terrify'd my days; 


Stalk'd through my gardens, and purſu'd 
4 my Ways; EE . 
Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor loft in 

winding Maze, 3 3 
| My, | | Prior, 


- The VIA laftea, this circle is called the 
Calaxia or milky way. It was not legal 


that Fupiter's ſons ſhould obtain | heavenly 
honours, before they had ſucked Juno's breaſt. 
For which reaſon they ſay Mercury brough? 


Hercules, when he was new born, and put 


bim to Funo's breaſt, and that he did indeed 
fuck: but Juno apprehending the matter put 


him away, and ſo her milk flowing out plen- 


tifully made this milky circle, Erateſtibenes. 
VIALES (with Mythologi/is)) a name 


which the Romans gave to thoſe deities, who, 


as they imagined, had the care and guardian- 
ſhip of the roads and highways, L. 


VIAT TCUM, a name given by the fathers | 


and councils to Baptiſm, the Euchariſt and 
Abſolution, adminiſtered to dying perſons to 
give them a better aſſurance of their ſalva- 
tian, N N 2 


Baptiſm, thus conſidered, relates only to 


dying Catechumens. 


2 TS 

The Euchariſt to dying perſc.'s in full com- 

munion, whether they had r&ceived abſolu- 
| * . 


Ab ſolution went under this name with re- 


ſpect to thoſe who were under diſcipline and 
not reconciled to the church, till at the point 
of death. | N 


In latter ages, not only Abſolution but the 
Euchariſt is ſaid to have been given to peni- 


tents when paſt hopes of living, if they 


were in condition to receive it, without any 


conſideration of a ftate of diſcipline, which 
firſt occaſioned this practice. e 
Perſons under church diſcipline, in ancient 
times were not in communion with the church; 
and the tranfition became very eaſy from not 
in the church (in one ſenſe of the word) to 
be out of the church (in another ſenſe of the 
word) 7. e. ta be in a ſtate of Damnation; 
from which ſtate Abſolution and the Euchariſt 
was ſuppoſed to ſcue them, x 
VIBRATING Motion (with Naturaliſis) 
ie a very quick and ſhort motion of the ſolid 


o trouble with Night provocations. 


[+ 


— 


cious nature, c. ä 
VICI TIM (vicima, L. victime, F. of vic- 
toria, L.) a facrifice properly ſuch as the 


parts df bodies, cauſed by the pulſe or ſtroke 
of ſome body upon them, © So the rays of 
light or fire, ſtriking upon the ſmall particles of 
bodies, do excite in them ſuch vibrations, and 
cauſe them to grow hot and ſhine; For all 
fixed ſolid bodies, being heated to a due degree 
will emit light and ſhine; and bodies which 
abound with earthy particles, and eſpecially 


| ſuch as are ſulphureous, do emit light, which 


way ſoever their parts come to be agitated 
into theſe vibrating motions, whether it be 
by Heat, by Rubbing or Striking, or by Pu. 
trefattion, or ſome animal or vital motion, 
Thus Quickſilver emits a light, when ſhook 
in vacuo, The ſea- water ſhines, or (às they 


| call it) burns in a ſtorm; the back of a cat 


or neck of a horſe, when rubbed with the 
hand in the dark. Thus wet hay kindles ; 
and thus vapours ſhine which ariſe from pu- 


| trid waters, as the Ignis fatuus. 


+ VICAR (vicarius, L.) when parochial 
tithes were much appropriated under one pre- 
tence or other, by the ſubtleties of the monks 
the biſhops required the repreſentation of a 
perſon, who ſhould perpetually reſide upon 
the ſpot; and they endowed him with ſepa- 
rate portions of the tithes and oblations, 
manſe and glebe. So that a vicar is a ſettled 
perpetual reſident prieft, who has only fuch 
or ſuch legal particular profits, ariſing from 


the pariſh for ſupplying the cure, 
(of | vicarius, and | 


VICA/RIOUSNESS 
neſs) ſubordinateneſs. . _ _ 80 
VICE (in Ethicks) an elective habit, de- 


viating either in exceſs or defect from a juſt 


medium, wherein virtue is placed. 
VI'CIOUSNESS (of witiofttas, L.) a vi- 


ancient Romans offered to their gods after a 
victory; and thence it is figuratively applied 
to a perſon that ſuffers perſecution or death, 
to ſatisfy the revenge or paſſion of great men. 

VICTORIA, the Romans, during their 
war with the Samnites built a temple to the 
goddeſs victory, and dedicated to her the tem- 
ple of Jupiter in the Capitol. 


The Athenians alſo conſecrated a temple 
to her in their city, and painted her without 


wings, that ſhe might not fly way from them, 
as the Lacedamonians chained their image of 
Mars, that they might keep him always with 
them, : 
Sometimes ſhe was repreſented armed with 
a briſk countenance, all a ſweat, and co- 
vered with duſt, diſtributing the ſpoil and 


priſoners to the victorious with bloody hands. 


She was painted young and fair, to denote 
her vigour, and the charming luſtre of her 
glory ; her ſex and wings ſhewed the incon- 
ſtancy and doubtful ſucceſs of war, the laurel 
by. the perpetual verdure intimated the eter- 
nal renown of the victorious z and the palm 
ſignified invincible courage, _ 
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She was repreſented by the ancients as a | 


lady clad all in gold, holding a helmet in one 
hand, and a pomegranate in the other. The 
helmet was an emblem of love, and the 
pomegranate of the unity of wit and council, 
Sometimes ſhe was drawn with wings ready 
to fly, ſtanding upon a globe, with a garland 
of bays, or a branch of palm in, one hand, 
and the coronet of the emperor, or white 
olive in the other. © an Fes 
__ VICTO'/RIAL (wi&orialis,. L.) belonging 
to victory. 5 
VIEW'LESS, inviſible, not to. be viewed. 
JJ od 


twentieth, | | Te” 
VIGESIMA'TION (among the Romans). 
a putting to death every twentieth man, L. 
VIGNERO'NS, the dreſſers or owners of 
vineyards, F. | 
Tenants in VIL/'LENAGE (in Law) thoſe 
which are now called copy-holders, who were 
bound to perform certainſervices agreed on be- 
tween both parties; as to plough the lord's 


% 


round at certain times, to carry the Jord's 
dung, to plaſh his hedges, reap his corn, &c. 


_VINA/CEOUS: (of vinum, I..) of, per- 


taining to, or like wine, as of a vinaceous 


A Dur. . * 

VIN'CIBLENESS (of vincibilis, L. and 
eſs) capableneſs or liableneſs to be. conquered 
or overcome. _ 1 3 
VINCCTURE (vindtura, L.) a binding. 

VINDIC TA (among the Romans) a rod 
or ſwitch with which the Roman præ tor 


touched the head of a flave, when be was 


made free; and thence it was taken to ſigni- 
fy liberty or freedom itſelf. e oe, 
VINEGAR (winaigre, q. vinum acre ) 
acid wine, beer, &c. render'd ſour, 


VINIE WV (prob. of evanidus, L.) moul- 


dy, hoary, muſty. _ | | 
VIN'/EWINESS, mouldineſs, hoaringneſs, 


_ VINOLENCE ( wvinolentia, L.) 
VINOLENTNESS drunkenneſs. 
VINOUSNESS (of winoſus, L. wineux, 

F. and nf) a winy quality, taſte or ſmell. 

_ VVOB {with Mariners) a term uſed of a 


three-ftroud-rope, when it is bound faſt 
with nippers to the cable, and brought to the 


jeer-capſtan, for the better or more commodi- | 


ous weighing of the anchor. 

_ VYOLABLENESS (of violabilis, L. and 

neſs, F.) capableneſs of being violated, ©c. 
VUOLENTNESS (wiolentia, L. and neſs, 

F.) violence, forcibleneſs, vehemence, ſharp- 

neſs, boiſterouneſs, outrageouſneſs. 
VIOLIN (violon, F. .) a fiddle. 


| VUOLIST, a player on a violin. 


VIPER (wipera, L.) a poiſonous reptile 
of the ſerpent kind; an adder. Tho” this 
ſerpent is one of the moſt dangerous poiſons 
in the animal kingdom, yet the fleſh is of very 
seat uſe in medicine, The body is of two 


8 
1 


—_ 


— 
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enough to bite when provok' d. | 
immaveable teeth in each jaw; but theſe are 
not thoſe with which they give the deadly bite, 
they being two other large ſhayp teeth, hook= 
ed, hollow, and tranſparent, called Canine 


WE 
colours, aſh - coloured or yellow, and the 
ground ſpeckled with longiſh brown ſpots. It 
has ſcales under its belly which look like well- 
poliſhed eel 3 the male vipers have two ſets 
of genital inftruments, ahd the females two 
matrixes, &c. they don't lay eggs and hatch 


their young alive; which being wrapped up 
in thin ſkins, burſt on the third day, and 
they are ſet at liberty. The ancients did be- 
lieve that vipers kill'd their mother upon their 
delivery; but this has been found to be a 
miſtake, The number of young brought 


| II forth in 20 days time, by the female, js 203 
VIGESIMAL (vigeſimalis, L. 1 the 


but one on each day. As for the form of 
of all the ſerpentine race, the ſnout reſem- 
bling that of a hog ; they are uſually half an 
ell long and an inch thick. | 8 

It never leaps, like other ſerpents, but 
creeps, and that ſlowly ; but yet is nimble 
It has 16 


OY 


Teeth, Theſe are ſituated in the upper jaw, 
one on each fide, 


the jaw, the viper never erecting them, but 


ſalivious juice, about the quantity of a large 
drop. Its body is not at all fetid, whereas the 
inward parts of all other ſerpents are intole- 


rably noiſome. 


A VIPER (Hieroglypbically) was put to 
repreſent a wicked angel; for as the poiſon 
of vipers is quick and powerful, ſo thoſe de- 
ſtroying ſpirits were thought to be quick and 
nimble in bringing about the deſtruction of 
mankind, It was alſo uſed to repreſent the 
danger of too much love and ingratitude; be- 
cauſe it is related that the female viper de- 


| ftroys the male at the time of copulation, and 


that the young ones revenge the death of 


| their fire, by gnawing out the belly of their 


dam, 


and ſo opening a paſſage into the 
world, | | | 


neſs) a viperous nature. 


VIR/GATE, was anciently no more than 


a a certain extent or compaſs of ground, ſur- 


rounded with ſuch hounds and limits; the 
ſame that was called a yard-land, the quan- 


tity of which was uncertain, according to.the 
| dift-rences of places and cuſtoms, vs 


VIR'GIN (virgineus, L.) of, or pertain» 
ing to a virgin, Aug | 

VIRGIN- Oil, is that which oozes ſpon- 
taneouſly out of the Olive, &c, without 
preſſing, | NS 

VIRGIN Gold, is gold as it is gotten out 
of the ore without any mixture or alloy, in 


them, but are viviparous, bringing forth 


this reptile, the head js the largeſt and flatteſt 


Theſe teeth are flexible in 
their articulations, and uſually lie flat along 


when it would bite» Theſe two teeth are en- 
| compaſs'd at the roots or baſis with a viſicle 
or bladder, which contains a yellow, infipid, 


VI'PEROUSNESS (of wipereus, L. and 
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which ſtate it · is ſo ſoft that it will take 
Impreſſion of a feal. „ 
 VIRGIN-Capper, .is that which has never 
been melted down. - . 
VIRGN- Wax, is that which has never 
been ,wroyght, hut retains ay it came out of 
the hiy e a | | 
_ VIROIN-Wercury, is that which is found. 
perfectly formed and fluid in the veins of 
mines, or that is gotten from the mineral 
earth. by lotion without fire. mt 
Knights of the Order of the VIRGIN, 
MARY, in mount Carmel, a French order 


appointed by king Henry IV. in 1607, and 
conſiſting of one hundred French gentle- | 


Men. Ko r >; * 4% 'þ 
VPIROINAL Mili, a chymical compo- 


| Krion, made by diſſolving Saccharum Fatur ni, 
In a great deal of water till it turns as white 
VIR'GO, Heſod in this Theogona fays, 
that ſhe was the daughter of Jupiter and 
 Ybenis, and was called Ane. Aratus in his 
hiſtory following bim ſays, that at firſt ſhe was 
immortal, and dwelt on earth, among men, 
and was call'd gien by them; but after men 
grew cotrupt, and left off to obſerve juſtice, 
he forbear converſation with them, and 
_ withdrew into the mountains. And when | 
_ editions and war grew rife among them, be- 
_ cauſe of the diſhoneſty that was generally 
practiſed, ſhe intirely forſook the earth { 
and retired to heaven. There are many 
things reported concerning her ; ſome ſay the 
was Ceres, becauſe ſhe held an ear of corn; 
others that ſhe was I/, others Atergatis, and 
Sine Forewne, / | 
VIR/GULA divina, a forked branch in the 
form ofa V, cut off a hazle-tree, by means 


the  VIR/TUOUSNESS (ieh, L.) » 


g 0 
& * 
\ 1 
of : 


wet diſpoſi tion or behaviour. 
IR”"TUE, was worſhipped as 2 godde 
the had a temple CT Pres. by | "oa ag 
ſhe was repreſented as an elderly matron fitting 
upon a ſquare ſtone : the way to the temple 
of Virtue was the temple of Honour, to inti. 
mate that true honour is attain'd by virtue. 
VIRULEENTNESS (of wirzlentus, L. and 


EN a polſonous nature; alſo malieiouſneſt, 
| 


VISCERATED (viſceratus, L.) having 
the bowels taken out. V 
VISCO'SE (viſceſas, L.) clammy, ſticky, 


F.) a nobleman, next in degree to a count or 


| before the reign of king Henry VI. 
A VISCOUNT*s Coronee 

| has neither flowers nor points 

raiſed above the circle, like 

thoſe of the other ſuperior de- 

| grees, but only pearls placed 

on the circle itſelf, without | 


any limited number, which is the prerogative 


| of A beyond a baron, who is limited 
to fix. 
VIS'COUSNESS (wiſceſtas, L. wiſcoſits, 
F.) ſtickineſs, clammineſs. | 
Grand VIZ'TER ty (among the Turks) 2 
Prime VIZIER f principal officer and 
ſtateſman next to the grand ſeignior, who 
governs the-whole empire. + | 
VISION (in Opt:cks) the phyfical cauſe of 
viſion or fight ſeems to be, that the rays of 


| ” ſtriking on the bottom of the eye, do 
t 


ere excite certain vibrations in the Tunica 
Retina; which vibrations being propagated 2 


| whereof ſome pretend to diſcover mines, | far as the brain by the «ſolid Fibres of the 


ſprings, Ic. underground, 
VIROL'LE (in French Heraldry) a term 


| Optick Nerves, do there cauſe the ſenſe of 


Seeing. For as denſe bodies do retain their 


us d of the mouth of a hunting horn, or ſuch | heat longeſt, and that in proportion to their 


other like inſtruments to be apply'd to a 
man's mouth, to be ſet with ſome metal or 
colour different from the horn itſelf. | 
VIRTUALHIT V (virtualitas, L.) is b 


denſity, they retain it longer as they are more 
denſe ; ſo the vibrations of their particles are 
of a more durable nature than thoſe of rarer 
bodies, and can be propagated to greater 


the Schoolmen defined to be ſome mode or l diſtances : wherefore the folid and denſe fibres 


analogy in an object, which in reality is 
the ſame with ſome other mode, but out of 
regard to contradictory predicates is looked on, 
as if really diſtin therefiom. 
VIR'TUE (virtus, L. virtu, F.) a firm 
purpoſe of doing thoſe things that reaſon tells 
us are beſt, | ow 
Moral VIRT UE (in E:bicks) is an elective 
habit placed in a mediocrity, determined by 
reaſon, and as a prudent man would de- 
J ( e 
Intellectual VIRTUE (in Ethicks) is a habit 
ef the reaſonble ſou], whereby it conceives or 
ſpeaks the truth either in affirming or de- 
ny ing. 5 
VIRTUES (in Seripture) one of the orders 


of the nerves, whoſe matter is of an homo- 
geneneal and uniform nature, are very proper 
to tranſmit to the brain ſuch motions as are 
impreſs'd on the external organs of our ſenſes. 
| For that motion, which can preſerve itſelf a 
good while in one and the ſame part of an) 
body, can alſo be propagated a great way from 
| one part of it to another; provided the body 
be of an homogeneal nature, and that tho 
{ motion be not reflected, refracted, interrupted, 
or diſturbed by any inequality in that body. 
VISITING (vlan, L. wiſtant, F. 
going to ſee. „ 
} VISITING (in a Theological Senſe 
| afflicting, inflicting. : 
VIS NE (in Law) a neighbouring places 


of angels, of the third rank or choir, 


V. | 
| or a place near at hand. See Venue V1'50R 


A VISCOUNT! (vfcecomer, L. wicente, 


earl, There were no viſcounts in England, 


Wa... 
VISOR (e, F.) the cht of an 
head · piece. | 
VITA, life, 7. e. a kind of active, ope- | 
rative exiſtence, and is therefore conceived to 
VITAL. (vitalis, L.) | 
1. Contributing to life, neceſſary to life, 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and 


fair; 2 
The Sun's mile luſtre warms the vita >. | 
4 obe. 
| Jo Containing life. 


. | Spirits chat live throughout; 
Vital in ev ry part; not as frail man, 
In intrails, heart, or head, liver, or reins, 
Cannot but by annihilating die, Milton. 
On the watry calm, 


ſpreads; 4385 | | 
And vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth. 
Throughout the fluid maſs, Milton. 
4. Being the ſeat of life, 3 
The dart flew on, and pierc'd a vital p 


art. 
, VITAL . FunHions or Afions,, a 
actions of the vital parts, whereby life is 


of theſe are the muſculous actions of the 


the reſpiratory action of the Lungs; and the 
circulation of the blood and ſpirits th 
the Arterie, Nins and Nerves, | 
_ VFTALNESS 
of life whereby we live. 
VITALS {wi 
eſſential to liſe, 
By fits my ſwelling = appears, 
Ia riſing fighs, and falling tears, 
That ſhow too well the warm deſires, 
The ſilent, flow, conſu ming fires, 
Which on my inmoſt viral prey, 
And melt my very ſoul away. 


VITIOSITY 
nels, lewdneſe. 
VITREOUSNESS 
neſs) glaſſineſs. 
VITRIF!ICABL 
ed into glaſs. 
VITRIFICATION 
art of changing 


Phillips. 


(of VDitreus, Is and 


any natural body into glaſs 


to be the laſt action of fire, So that (gene- 
rally ſpeaking) bodies which have once gained 
| the form of glaſs continue in it, and are not 
capable of putting on any other form, ; 
_ VITU'NA (among the Rory a goddeſs 
lo called, of Vita, lite; becauſe 
lieved to give Lfe to children in their mo- 
| thers womb, 
VIV!IDNESS, livelineſs in colour. 
VIVIFICK. (vivificut, L.) giving life, 


| 


effected, ſuch as it cannot ſubſiſt without; 


Hiz brooding wings the ſpirit of God out- 


re ſuch | 


heart; the ſecretory action of the Cerebellum; 
* 
(vitalitas, L.) the ſpirit 

at the ſingular) parts 


(vitio/itas, | L.) naughti- | 


E, capable of being turns | 
(with Chymiſts) the 


by the means of fire; which they account. 


e was be- 


| 


Ut 


VIVIFICATIVE 2 iet, L. v 
VFVIFYING Fan, F.) duicken 
ing, making alive. EIN 1 
Simple ULC ER, one-which happens in 2 


good conſtitution, and proves eaſy of cure. 
Compound ULCER,. is one which happening 
in a ſcdrbutick, dropſical, or ſcrophulous con- 
ſtitution, may be attended with pain, a fever, 
and other maladies.. | 
Pbragedænic ULCER, is one of a corro- 
five nature, eating away the adjacent parta 
all around, the lips of it remaining tumefied. 
Various ULCER, is ono ſeated in the 


| veins, which, becoming painful and inflam- 
| matory, ſwells up the parts it poſſeſſes. 


 Sinuous ULCER, one which runs aflant 
or fideways from its orifice, | 
| UL/CEROUSNESS (of - uoeroſur, L. and 
neſs) an ulcerous ſtate, condition, or quality. 
| ULTERIOR, on the farther fide, L, 
ULTERIOR (in Geography) is ſaid of 
thoſe parts of a country, province, Ce. fie 
tuated on the farther ſide of a river, moun- 
tain, or other boundary which divides the 
Font (with Bwex,) fs the excmitheyr - 
' UM (with Botan.) is the mity 
of a ſtalk or branch divided into ſeveral pedi- 
cles or rays, beginning from the ſame point, 
and opening in ſuch a manner as to form a 
kind of inverted cone, as in a Parſnip; when 
the pedicles, into which a ſtalk is divided ave 
again divided into others of the ſame form, 
upon which the flowers axe diſpoſed ; the fir 
order is called rays, and the ſecond pedicles. 
UM'/BELLATED {«mbelatus, L.) boiled. , 
In Batas. Mrit. is ſaid of flowers when many 
of them grow together, diſpoſed ſome what 
like an. Unbrella, The make is a ſort of 
| broad, roundiſh ſurface of the whole, ſap- 


ported by many foot - ſtalks, as in the flowers 
4 of Tanſey, Helich 


79 


ryſum, ſome ſorts of Star- 
Worts, Parſnips, &Ec. BIR 5 
UMRBILICATED (in Botan. Writ.) na- 
velled, i. e. when the top of the fruit finks 
in a little, and there appear in it ſome re- 
mains of the Caliæ of the flower, as in apples, 
pomegranates, Sc. F 89 
UMBRA'/GEOUS (wmbrayerx, F.) ſhady. 
Milton, „„ 
UNA'BLENESS (of in and 
inability, incapableneſs, &fc. 
UNACCEND!/ABLE (of an and accenfibi» 
lis, L.) that cannot be kindled or lighted, 
UNACCEPTA'BLENESS, (of in, accepta- 
bilis, L. and neſs) diſpleaſingneſs, unſuitable- 
neſs to the defire, c. Ch | 
UNACCOMIPANIABLE (of an and 
compagnon, F.) that cannot be kept company 
with, unſociable. | 
UNAC'TIVENESS, inactivity, idleneſs, 
Sc. | | 
UNADMON'ISHED (of un and admoni- 
tus, L.) not admoniſhed, informed, or warned 


bebilitas, I.) 


| 


1 


of. Milton. 
| : UN- 


un 


UNAFFECT 'EDNESS, . freeneſs from af- 
feftation, fimplicity. - 


"UN AID'ED (of un and aider, F.) not | 


helped or aſſiſted, 
"UNAL/I ENABLENESS, uncapableneſs of 
being alienated. 
' UNAUTERABLENESS, uncapableneſs 
of being, or unlawfulneſs to be altered. 
UNAMAZ ED (of an and mare; Sax.) 
without amazement. , 
_UNAN” SWERABLE (of un, Neg. 
anrpane, Sax, and oe). that cannot be 
anſwered. » _ 
UNAN'SWERABLENE 88 (of un, 
any panian, able and neppe, Sax.) uncapa- 
bleneſs of being anſwered. 
UNAPPA/RENT (of n and apparens, L.) 
not appearing. Mikton. _ 
UNAPPEAS{/ABLE (of an, appaiſer, F. 
and able) that cannot be appeaſed, implaca- 


ble. 
UNAPPEASIABLENESS, 
neſs, So. 
"UNAPPROACHABLE {of un, appro- 


im placable- 


ber? F. and able; inacceſſible, that cannot | 


be approached, _ 
"UNAPT! (ineptus, L.) unready, not diſ- 
Poſed to. | 


UNAR'/GUED (of un and arguere, L.) not | 


argued, reaſoned or diſpoſed, 
UNARMED ( inermis, L. ſans armes, F.) 
without arms. 


UNASSAY'ED (of un ind eſſaye, F. ) un- 
| born, 


proved, untryed. 
UNASSIST'ED (of unand aff, „e, F. ) with- 
out aſſiſtance. 
"UNASSWA/GED Cprdb, of un and Juadeo, | 
L. ) unappeaſed. 


UNATTAINꝭ ABLE (of un attinere, L. ä 


and able) not to be attained, _ 
__ UNATTEMP'TED (of un and atrentare, 
L.) untried. 


UNATTEN'TIVE (of un and attentif, 


F.) not giving ear to, &c. 

UNAVAIL/ABLE (of an valere, L. va- 
Joir, F. and able) that does not or cannot avail 
or ſucceed. 


UNAVAIL/ABLENESS, the being not 


conducive, ſucceſsful, 
fitableneſs. 
_UNAVOI D'ABLE (inevitabilis, L.) 
inevitable. 
5 To UNBAR (debarrer, F.) to take away a 
ar. 
| UNBECOM'ING (of un and beguemen, 
Teut. or be and cpeman, Sax.) unſeemly, un- 
decent. 

UNBEFRIENDED (of un and pneond, 
Sax.) not dealt with friendly, not having | 
friends. 

UNBEGOT'TEN {of un and begezrzan, | 
Sax.) not begotten, 

UN'BEGUN' (of as and azinnan, Sax.) 
not begun. 


or Py unpro- 


2 


— 


—— 


| 


| 


unfavoured, not bountiful. 


Sax. or beziemen, Teut. 


| ; 


UN 


UNBEHELD' (of un and behealvian 
Sax.) not ſeen or looked upon. : 


UNBELIEF' (of un and zeleapa, Sax,) 


unbelieving, mag 
UNBELIEV'ER (of an and elea; n 5 
to believe) an infidel. e AY, 


 UNBEINIGN (of un and benignus, 1. 
Million. 
UNBENT', flackened, made ftraight, & 
UN BESEEM INGNESS (of un, be and reon, 
) unbecomingneſs, 

UNBESOUGHT' (of wn and geyecan 
| Sax.) without being beſeeched or lought to 
Milton. 

To UNBEWITCH (of un, be and pic 
Sax.) to deliver from witchcraft, : 

UNBID DEN (of an and beo dan, Sax. ) 
uncommanded, uninyited. _ 

To UNBIND' (of un and beodan, Sar. to 
looſen what is bound. 
UNBLAME ABLE (of zu and Blamable, 


F.) not to be found fault with, innocent, Cc. 


' UNBLEST! (of an and biey dias, Sax.) 
not bleſt. Milton. 


UNBLOOD'Y (of un and blodig, Sax.) 


not bloody. 
UNBOIL/ED (of n boille, F. ) not boiled, 


To UNBOLT! (of un and bolz, Sax.) to 


draw back a bolt. 

UNBO'NED (of n and ban, Sax. or been, 
Dan,) having the bones taken out, without 
bones. 


UNBORN' bot un and beapan, 5 Sax.) not 


To UNBOS'OM ( of un and boyom, San.) 
to open or declare the mind freely. 
UNBOUGHT" (of an and bohz, prob. of 
byegean, Sax, to buy) not bought. | 
UNBOUND: (of an and prob. bondeu, of 
bindan, Sax.) looſened, not tied up. 


UNBOUND'ED (of un and bornes, F.) un- 


limited. 


ULBRI!DLED (of an and brivelian, Sar. 


debride, F.) without a bridle, & c. allo 
unruly. 

UNBRO/ KEN (of un and bnecan, Sax.) 
whole. 

To UN BUCKLE (of deboucter, F. ) to 
looſe a buckle. 

UNBUILT' (of an and byzlian, Sax ) not 
builded. 

To UNBUNGꝰ (prob. of un and bung, 
Sax. debondonner, F.) to take out a bung. 

UNBURTTD (of un and by nizean, Sar 
not buried. 

To UNBUR!THEN (of an and by nzbhen, 
Sax.) to eaſe of a burthen. 

To UNBUT'TON mee, F.) to 
undo buttons. 

UNCAL'LED (of un and kalder, Dan.) 
not called. 

UNCANON/ICALNESS (of un, canoni- 
es, L. and neſs) the not being cannonical © or 


conformable to the canens. UN- 


ters, a 


ant, F.) immutable. | 
ant, F. and neſs) immutability, | 
not charitable, &c. 

Vie, F. and neſs) an uncharitable diſpoſition. 

To UNCHAR/M (decharmer, F.) to undo | 


caſtus, L.) not endyed with chaſtity. 


caſtias, L. 


excommunicated; alſo not churched, as a wo- 
man that has lain 1 
UNCIAL! (with Antiquaries) an epithet | 


| ſbeAus, L.) unwary. 


_ UNCIVILIVYTY 


oufneſs, rudeneſs. 


WY 
| UNCA/PABLENESS (;ncepacitas, L.) in- 


acit/ . 
. o UNC ASE“ (of un and cafſe; F. of caſa, 
L. a cottage, Cc.) to take out of the caſe. 

UNCA'SING of 4 Fox (with Sportſmen) 
is the cutting it up, or fleaing it. 

UNCAUGHT! (prob. of un and captat us, 
L.) not caught. 

UNCERTTAIN (incertus, L. incertain, F.) 
not certain, doubtful. | | 

UNCERTAINTY (incertitude, F. of 

UNCERTAINNESS S L.) dubiouſneſs. 

To UN CHAIN! (aechainer, F.) to take 
off a chain. 

UNCHANGE/ABLE (of un and change- 


UNCHANGE'ABLENESS (of un, cbange- 
UNCHAR'ITABLE (of incharitable, F, ) 
UNCHAR'ITABLENESS (of incharita- - 


to take away a charm, 
UNCHAST! (of an, and chaſte, F. of in- 


UNCHAST'NESS (of wn, chaſtete, F 
and neſs) incontinency, led. 
neſs. 

UNCHREWIED (of un and ceoPian, Sax.) 
not chewed, 

' UNCHRIST'ENED {of un and th een, 
not baptized, 

_ UNCHURCH'ED (of un and kerche, Teut. 
ey nic, Sax.) diſſolved from being a church, 


given to certain large- ſiz d letters or charac- 


ters, anciently uſed in inſcriptions, 6pitaphs, 


&c. 

UNCIR/CUMCISED (incircumciſus, L.) 
not circumciſed. 

UNCIRCUMCI'SION „an uncircumciſed 
ſtate, 

UNCIRCUM SPECT, (of un and circum- 


UNCIRCUMSPECTION, uncircumſpect- 
neſs, want of due care and caution, 
7 imncivilitas, L. inci- 
UNCIV'ILNESS 5 vilite, F.) uncourte - 

UNCLAD! (of an and clazh or elathian , 
Sax.) without clothes. 

To UNCLASP' (of an and cleoþan, Sax.) 
to unlooſe claſps. - 

UN'CLE (awvunculus, L. oncle, F.) a fa- 
ther's or mother's brother. 

UNCLEAN' (of un and clen, Sar.) Li 
polluted, &c. 
— UNCLEANNESS' (of an and FANS OE 
Sax.) filthineſs, impurity. 

UNCLEANS'ED (of vn and clenytan, 

Sax. ) not cleanſed, 


oe” 


* UNCLEFT' (of un and cled an, Sax.) 
not cleaved or ſplit. 

To UNCLOSE“ (of un and clyran, Sax.) 
to open. 


UN COLLECT!ED (of un and collectus, L.) 


not gathered together, 


UNCOMPB'ED (of 2a and camban, =o 


[ not combed. 


UN-COME-AT-ABLE, not to be come 
at or got ten. 

UN-COME-AT-ABLENESS, oacepables 
neſs of being come at or attained to; 

UNCOME'LINESS, unbeſceminneſs, une 
decentneſs, unbeautifulneſs. F 

UNCOME'LY, unſeemly, unhandſome. 

UNCOMFOR TABLE (of an, Neg. tam - 
fortare, L. to ſtrengthen, and able) without 
3 eaſe, Pleaſure, or ſatisfaction of 
min | 
UNCOM'FORT ABLENESS (of uncon 
fort, F. of confortatio, L. and neſs) uneaſi- 


| neſs, unpleaſingneſs, unſatisfyingneſs. 


UNCOM'MON (of an and communis, L. 1 


j unuſual; rare. 


. arts 
Co 
UNCOMPLE'TE (of un and pomplerus, 
L. ) not finiſhed, imperſect. | 
UNCOMPOUNDED (of *—_—_— L. ) 
not mixed, ſimple. 
UNCOMPOUND/EDNESS ( of un and 
componere, L.) imple nature or quality, a | 
being without mixture. | 
UNCONCEIVABLE (inconcevable, F. ) 3 
not to be conceived or imagined, 


extraordinarineſs, | 


UNCONCELV 'ABLENESS, | Incompre- 
henſibleneſs. 
UNCONCERNED. . Having no in- 


tereſt, 
An idle perſon is like one that is dead, un- 


| concerned in the ee and necellities of the 


wor Id, Taylor 66 „ 
2. Not anxious, not diſturdeb, not e, 


| See the morn, 
All anctncrrned with our unreſt, begins 
Her roſy de ſmiling. | 
Milt. Par. 9%. 
Von called me into all your joys, and gave 
me an equal ſhare z and in this depth of 
miſery « can I be unconcerned ? 
„„ Denban's Sepby. 
| The virgin from the ground 
Upſtarted freſh, already clos'd the wound; 
And unconcern'd for all the felt before, 
Precipitates her flight along the ſhore, 
Dryden. 
| Happy mortals, unconcern'd for more, 
Confin'd their wiſhes to their native ſhore. 
' Dryden, 


UNCONCERNEDLY, MT EO inter: 
or affection; without ns without per- 
turbation. 


ö e 


UN 


TY | 


Not the moſt cruel of our conquering foes, | ment of anfion of the ſick and weak + Or, tt, 


So unconcern dly can relate our woes, 
As not to lend a tear. Denbam. 
Death was denounc'd, that frightful ſound, 
Which ev'n the beſt can hardly bears 
He took the ſummons void of feat, 
And unconc erm dly caſt his eyes round, 
As if to find and dare the grieſly challenger, 
e 9.5 ©) 1 N e ee. 
UNCONCERNEDNESS (of an, concerns, 
F. and eſs) indifference, regardleſneſs. 
UNCONDEMNYED (of un and condem- | 
natus, L.) not condemeat. 
UNCONFORMWABLE {of 22, confor- 
mare, L. and able) that does not conform. 
- UNCONFORAM'ABLENESS, . the not 
comforming to, diſagreeingnels. ... 0 + 
UNCON'QUER ABLENESS (of an, con- 
guerir, F. able and neſs) invincibleneſs. | 
UNCON'SCIONABLE, unreaſonable, un- 
Joſt, So. n 9 
UNCONtscioNaABLENESS (of ax, con- 
ſcius, L. able and ms) want of conſcience, 
unreaſonableneſs. | 1 2h w 
An UNCQN'STANT Perſos { H:crogdy- | 
pbically) was repreſented by a ſea · meu, that 
bird being ſo light that it is carried every way | 
by the wind; and ſuch an one was alſo ſig- 
nified by crab-fiſh, becauſe it goes not al- 
ways in the ſame manner, but ſometimes for- 
wards, and ſometimes backwards. N 
W UNCONSTRAIN'ED (of an and con- 
firaint, F.) uncompelles. 


UNCONSUMED (inconſunptus, L. or us | 


and cor ſu me, F.) not waſted, ſpent, &c. 
UNCON TAM'INATED (iacentaminatus, 
L) undefiled. | 


, 


 UNCONTEMNFED (now contenptes, L.) 


not deſpiſed. | 1 
UNCONTROLLED (of un and controle, 
F.) without controul. 5 

UNCORDIED (of un and cord, F.) un- 
bound, S. 


UNCOUR'TEOUSNESS (of an and cour- | 


toiſe, F.) vnaffable, uncivil, unlaind, ill- 
bred behaviour. a 55 
UNCORRECT'ED (Incorrectus, L.) un- 
puniſhed, unmended. 3 
 UNCORRUPT'NESS, incorruption. 
To UNCO VIER (decouvrir, F.) to take 
off a cover, &c. e eee 


To UNCOUP'LE { decoupler, F.) to 


ſeparate. 55 X | fy 
UNCOUTH'NESS (of uncuSneppe, Sax.) 
Hardneſs to be underſtood, unuſualneſs, ſtrange- 
neſs, roughneſs, harſhneſs, barbarouſneſs, | 
.UNCREA'TED (increatus, L. incree, F.) 
not created. | 5 : 
UNCROWNED (of 2zncoronatus, L.) not 
crowned; alſo deprived of the crown, de- 
poſed. N | | 1 
Extreme UN CTI ION (in the Roman 
Church) it is called extreme, becauſe it is the 
laſt adminiſtred of all ſacred unctions. 
The Roman Caihulicks call it, the Sacra - 


Sacrament of ſuch as are departing. 

This is adminiſtred with more prayers than 
any other of the Roman Cathoiick Sacra. 
r 1} one 2.1%. £3 

It is not then to be adminiſtred when the 
perſon lies ſenſeleſs ; but when his mind ang 


| reaſon are vigorous enough to be fully feng. 


ble of what is doing. 11 | 
The parts to be anointed are the eyes, the 
ears, the noſe, the mouth, the Hand, the 


covers, this Sacrament may be repeated. 
Belore Extreme Union the Sacrament of 

the Eucbari and abſolution muſt be given; 

and it is not every prieſt, but only 'the variſh 


pneft, ot one whom he ſhall depute, which i; 


to adminiſter ie. a 
The matter with which they anoint i; 
plain oil, conſecrated by the biſhop ; and 
whatever part of the body the prieſt anoints, 
he ſays, Gad forgive you by this unctien, what. 
ſceuer you have ſinned thro' your eyes, cars, &c. 
UNCTUOUSNESS (of on&u2þ:, F. 
«1510, L. and vet) oilineſs, greafineſs, 


F.) not tilled, Sc. PALS | 
UNCUR/ABLENESS (of izcurable, F. and 
neſs) uncapableneſs of being cuted, | 
- UNCUSTOMABLE {of an coũtume, F. 
and able) not liable to pay cuſtom. 


_ UNDE!/CAGON (A, AN., Gr.) a re. 


_ gular pilygon of eleven ſides, 


UNDECIDED (indecis, F. of un and deti- 
ſus, L.) not determined. bee 1 

UNDECLUNED (un and declinatus, I.) 
not declined. | 

UNDEFACEABLE (of un and defacet, 
F. j that cannot be disfigured or eraſed. 
UNDEFILLED (of un, neg. and paul, Sax, 


{ fou!) unpolluted. | 


7o UNDER- BID (of unde n- bid dan, Sax.) 
to bid leſs than the value. 
_ To UNDER-BIND (of unden - bindan, 
Sax.) to bind underneath, 2 
UNDER-FOOT : (of unde n-pox, Sax.) 


| beneath the feet. 


To UNDER-GIRD (of unien-gynoan, 
Sax.) to gird underneath, 

To UNDER-GO (of unden-zan, Sar.) 
to bear or ſuffer. 

UNDER-HAND (undeh-hand, Sax.) 
clandeſtineaß. 1 | 
70 UNDER-LAY (of unden-lecgin, 
Sax.) to put under. . 

UNDERMͤINED {of unden, Sax, and 
mine, F.) made hollow underneath ; alſo 
circumvented. ka N 

UN DERMOST (unden mærz, Sar.) 
the loweſt. | 

UNDERNEATH! (unden-beneor, San. 


below. 


/ 


| UNDER-PIN'NING (in Archire2.)ats 
Ulle 


reigos, and the feet, and if the fick perſon re. 


UNCUL'TIVATED (iacultus, L. inculte⸗ 


UNDAUNT'ED (indomitus, L. indunte, | 
F.) not diſheartened, intrepid, _ 


fined 
. conve: 
as inte 


lime n 


. UND 
of dimin 
UND 


F.) not 


UND 
F,) unig 
UND 
not dejed 
, UND] 


| gue, F.) 


UND] 
aiftingui! 
being dit 

UND] 


4 L.) not e 


To Ul! 
dreſs it. 
UND 
wrought, 


viel to expreſs the bringing up a building with 
ſtone under the groundſels. 

To UNDER-PROP! ( onder-proppen, . to 
ſupport with a prop. 
To UNDER-SELL (of unden and prob. 


mon price or value. f 
UNDER the Sun Bens (in Aftrol, ) is when 
a planet is not ful! ſeventeen degrees diftant 
from the body of the ſun, either before or 
after It. 
UND E RST AND'ING, apprehenſion, 
knowledge, 
UNDERSTANDING (in Ethic) is de- 
fined to be a faculty of the reaſonable ſoul, 
. converſant about intelligible things, conſidered 
as intelligible. 


images of intelligible things are framed, on 


ances thereof. 

Paſfrue UNDERST ANDING, is | that 
which receives the ſpecies framed by the active 
underſtanding, breaks forth into actual know- 
ledge. 


underſtanding employed in the 
lime myfteries, was, by the ancients repre- 
ſented by an eagle. 


8 UNDER TAKEN, enterpriſed ; anſwered 
3 for another, Sc. | 
os. To "UNDERVAL'UE (of undep, Fax. 
110 and valeur, F. and var, L.) to eſteem or 
5 account leſs than the worth, Sc. 
Joes. UNDERVALUE/MENT, 4 diſparage 
ment. 
L\ UNDER-WRITITEN (of unvepppican, 
1 Sax.) ſubſcribed, 
2 UNDESERVIED (of un neg. and . 2nd 
faces, 
ſervi, F.) unmerited. 
gar UNDETERM'INABLE (of un and 8 
e minare, L..) that cannot be determined. 
Fax.) UNDETERM/INED (of eee, 
. L. indetermine, F.) not determined. 
ven UNDIGESTTIBLE (of un and dip? 125 
es L.) that cannot be digeſted. 
Sax.) . UNDIMIN/ISHED (of an and amm, F. 
ON of diminutus, L.) not leſſened, _ 
3 UNDISCHAR/GED (of un and . 
. F.) not diſcharged. 
gar. UNDIS/CIPLINED (of un and diſcipline, 
F.) unigſtructed or taught, & 
gar.] UNDISMAY'TY (of an and diſmayer Span. }-4 
| not dejected, diſco iraged, diſheartened. 
Hy . UNDISTIN'/GUISHED (of un and ditin- 
ways gue, F.) not diſcerred from others, &c, 
x, and UNDISTIN'/GUISHABLENESS (of in- 
„ 216 RY inguibile, L. and neſs) uncapableneſs of 
jos W bcing diltinguiſhed, 
Sar.) UNDISTURBED (of in and P:7 Xs Pn 
L.) not diſturbed, let alone, quiet. 
Sax.) To UNDO!" a Boar (with Hunters) is to 


dreſs it, 
UNDON'E ( of undoen, Sax.) n 


E wrought, performed, Sc, allo ruined. 


8 


yellan, Sax.) to ſell Oe than the com- | 


Active UNDERSTANDING, "I. that fa- 
culty of the ſoul, by which the ſpecies and | 


occaſion of the preſent phantaſms or appear- - 


UNDERSTANDING (in Hitroglyp.) an | 
ſearch of ſub- 


UN 
| UNDOUBT'ED (indubitatus, L. j certain 
UNDREAD'ED (of un and dhæd, Sax.) 
not greatly feared. | 

To UNDRESS' (prob. of un and COR 
F.) to pull off ones clothes, 

UNDRESS, a diſhabille. ö 

UND RIEB (of un and abjnigan, Sax.) 
not dried. 

UNDUE (indue, F.) not due, undeſerveds 
UNDULA'TION (in Phyjicts) a kind of 
tremulous motion or vibration in a liquid, or 
ſort of wavy motion, whereby a liquid alter- 
nately riſes and falls like the waves of the ſea, 

UNDULATION (in Surgery) a motion 
enſuing in the matter contained in an abſceſs 
upon ſqueezing it. 

UN!DULATORY Motion, . the. ſame as: 
Undulat ian. 

UNDU'TIFULNESS (of un neg. hs of 
_ „ F. and neſs)! diſobedience to parents, 


.  UNEARNED (of un and eannian, Sax.) | 
not merited by labour. ; 

UNEAS'INESS (of un neg. aiſe, F. and 
neſs) unquietneſs of mind, a being in pain. 

UNE AS“ Y (847 aije, F.) pined, diſturbed 
in mind. | 
| UNEFFEC'TUAL (of in;fficax, 1.) in- 
effectual. 

UNELASTTICk (of un and Aeg, Gr.) | 
not having a ſpungy or elaſtick power. | 
_UNEMPLOY'ED (of un and empleye, F. ) 
not uſed or employed, 

UNENDOW'ED (of un neg. and douaire, 
F.) having no dowry. 

__ UNENIVIED (of wn and envie, F.) not 
reflected upon, c. invidiouſly, _ 8 
UNEQUALNESS nme Lo incqua- 
lite, F.) inequality. 6 

UNER'RING ee neg. and rant, L.) 
infallible. 

UNEISPY'D (of un and effi or Pic, F. 1 

not diſcovered by the fight, | 

UNE'VENNESS (of un, zpen and nepre; 


Sax.) unequalneſs, a not having plainneſs W_—_ - 


ſmoothneſs. _ 
UNEXAM'PLED (of an and exemplum, 
L.) of which theie bas been no example. 
| UNEX'ECU'LED (of un and execute, F.) 
not executed. 
' UNEXPECT'ED (of un and expectatus, 
not looked for. | 
UNEXPECT*EDNESS (of un, expettatus, 
L. and 7 4 ) the not being looked for; ſur- 
rizingneſs 
UN EXPERIENCE D (of un and tr 
entia, L.) not having tryed. 
* UNEXPERT/NESS (inexpertus, 
n fs) unſkilfulneſs. 
UNEXTING'UISHABLE (of inexYingui- | 
bilis, L. Fc.) unquenchableneſs. 
UNFA'iR (of un and regen, Saæ. ) unjuſt, 
diſhoneſt, 
UNFAIR'NESS (of an and pægenner re, 


| "4 


L. and 


| Sax.) unjuſtneſs, diſhoneſty, 


4 L 2 UNFAIT RH 


UN 
_ UNFAITH'/FULNESS (iaſdelite, F. of | 
L.) infidelity. 
UNFASH!IONED (of un faconne, F.) un- 
formed, &c. 
To UN FAST EN (of un and anfuſten, 
Teut.) to unlooſe or undo what was faſt. 
UNFEATH'ERED (of un and pe den, 
| SY ) not fledged or covered with feathers. 
 UNFED' (of un and faden, Dan, Fdan, | 
Sax.) not fed, 
UNFEIGN'ED {of un feint, F. of Argere, 
L.) ſincere. 
- UNFEIGN/EDNESS, ſincerity. 
UNFET'/TERED (of an and Fenin, 
Sax.) without fetters, &c. 
UNFINUSHED (of un and fini, F. of Ani. 
tus, L.) not ended, Sc. 
UNFIT'NESS (prob. of un fait, F. and 
n*ſs) unaptneſs, uvnmeetneſs. 
UNFIX'EDNESS (of un, neg. and fixe, 
F. of fixus, L. and neſs) an unfixed fate or | 
temper, unſettledneſs. _ 
To UNFOLD! (of un and pealivan, Sax. ) | 
to lay open, to explain. 
UNFORBID/ (of un and yP;beowan, Sax.) 
not prohibited. 
 UNFOR'CED (of un, neg. and force, F. * 
unconſtrained. | 


UNFORESEEN” (of un and Ex | 


Sax.) not ſeen beforehand. _ 

 UNFOREWARNEED (of un fone, and 

ern Sax.) not having caution ren 
eforehand. 


not fortified: 
PNFOR/TUNATE (of unfortune, F. of 
infortunatus, L.) unlucky, unhappy. 


IL. infortune, F. and ou) unhappineſs, un- 
Juckineſs: | 
UNFOUND!/ (of un and Finvan, Sax.) 
not found, 
UNFREQUENT'ED (of un frequentatus, 
L. frequente, F.) not often gone to. 


- UNFRE/QUENTNESS (infrequentia, L.) 


ſeldomneſs. 
UNFRIENDLINESS (of an ꝑneonblice, 
and ne ye, Sax.) an unfriendly diſpoſition | 
or treatment. 
UNFR UIT'FULNESS (of un Pratt, F. of 
 Fruflus, L. and pullne Ye, Sax. ) ſtericity, 
barrenneſs. 
. UNFIU'MED (of un and Jon, & he not 
artificially perſumed. | Milton 
UNFUR'NISHED (of un and feurni, F. ) 
without furniture, 
UNGAIN'NESS, ewkwarldeſs. 
UNGAR'NISHED (of un neg. and garni, 
F.) not ſer of with garniture, | 
UNGA'THERED (of «2 and abenian, 
Sax.) not gathered. 
.- UNGENTILE'NESS (of un and gentilitas, 
5 gentileſſe, F.) ungentility. 
UNGENT LENESS (of in neg. and gen- 


| hateful, | 
He, catching hold of her e We, 


UNFOR'TUNATENESS ( infortunitas, 3. Unacceptable, not favoured.. 


_ UN 


tiles, L.) untameneſs, rudeneſs, the oppoſite 


to mildne ſs. 
To UNGIRD! (of a and gyj.ban, Sax.) 


to looſen or untie a girdle, c. 
UNGIRT! (of un and zy n del, Sax.) un. 


girded. 
To UNGLUE' (of an and glutinare, L.) 


| to unfaſten what is glued, 


UNGOD'LINESS (of un zodlicnerje, 
Sox.) impiouſneſs, &c. 


x, and habilite, of babilitas, L.) an ungo. 


| vernable temper. 


UNGRACE'FUL (of un grace, F. and 
pull, Sax.) not having a good or becoming 
aſpect, mien, air. 


U NGRACIOUS. 1. Wicked, odious, 


W an iron lock did faſten firm and ſtrong. 


Do not, as ſome orie paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n; 
Whil'ſt he, a oof and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of alliance treads; 
And recks not his own rede. 
| Sba leſp. Hamlet. 


To the Gods alone 


| Our "Pa offspring and our wives are known j 


Th' audacious ſtrumpet, and wngracious fon, 
| N 


2. Offenſive, unpleaſing. 
UNFOR/TIFIED (of un and ferriße, F.) 


Show me no parts which are ungracicus to 
the vght, as all pre-ſhortenings uſually are- 
3 


They did not except againſt the perſons of 


them, Clarendon. 


_ UNGRATEFUL. 1. bias no returns, 
or making ill returns for kindneſs. 


No perſon is remarkably ungrateful, who 
was not allo inſufferably proud. South, 


2. Making no returns for culture. 


UN GUARD ED (of un and garde, F.) not 
| defended or kept by a guard, 

UNGUILT'INESS (of un pildan, Sax, 
to pay a fine, and nerye, Sax.) ) innocent 
ſtate or. condition, 


tame beaſts, when of a different colour from 
the body, are ſaid to be unguled. 
UNHAB'ITABLE (of un neg. and ba- 
bitable, F. of L.) not capable or fit to be 
inhabited, 
UNH ABTABLENESS, an uninhabit- 
able quality, Sc. 
J UNHAFT! (of an and hep, dar) 
to take off the haft of a knife, &c. 
| "UNHAL'LOWED (of un and halzian, 
Saæ. ) unſanRified, prophane. 


UN- 


i 


NO VIERNABLENESS (of un geuver. 


Spenſer, 


any, tho” ſeveral were moſt ungracious to 


UN'GULED (in Heraldry) the hoofs of 


Saæ. 


to tak 


ſtruts 


| twiſted, 


UN 
 UNHAL/TERED (of an and halter, Du. 
halpeje, Sax.) without a halter, &c. 
| UNHAND'INESS (of un and handeg, Du. 
and neſs) awkwardneſs: 

UNHAND/'SOMENESS (ieiertee Etym. 
unleſs prob. of un neg. handrom and nepre, 
Sax. 9. di not done by any artful hand) in- 
decency, u unbecomingneſs, rudeneſs, ' 

 UNHAPPINESS (of un. neg. and prob. 
hapons, Brit. and neſs) unfortunateneſs, 
wretchedneſs, &'c. 

To UNHARBOUR (of an and he neben- 
za, Sax) to diflodge. 

UNHARMONIOUS (of 77 and barmo- 
nieux, F.) not muſical, not agreeing one with 
the other. 

To UNHAR'NESS (of deſharnacher, F.) 


take off the harneſs. | 
To UNHASP (of un and hepp, Sax.) to 


uae a haſp. 
 UNHEALTH'FULNESS 7 (of un, hel, 
_ UNHEALTHUNESS and vulnep- 


re, Sax.) ſicklineſs, an unhealthful quality 


or condition. 


UNHEARD! (of un om hynan, Sax. to 
hear) not heard. 


not minded or regarded. 
UNHEED/FULNESS (of an hewen, and 
pulnexpe, Sax.) careleſneſs, regardleſneſs. 


To UNHING'E (of au and binge, Dut. ) 
to take off the hinges; to diſorder, 


To UNHOARY/ (of un and hond, Sax.) 
to take out of a hoard, to diſcloſe, to ſteal. 


Milton, 


UNHO!LINESS (of un hang, and ne ye, 


| Sax.) unſanctifiedneſs, profaneneſs. 


UNHOPE/FULNESS (of n hopepull, 


and ne ye, Sax.) viciouſneſs, 


To UNHOODWINK (of an hod, and 


pincian, Sax.) to remove 2 7 hing that ob- 
ſtructs the ſight. 


7 Uno (of an and hoce, gas.) 
to take off from a hook. 


To UNHOSE' (of an and hora, Sax.) to 
pull off the hoſe or ſtockings, 

UN HOS/PITABLENESS (inboſpitalizas, 
L.) inhoſpitable quality. 

UNHU!/MAN (inhbumanus, L.) unkind, 
barbarous; cruel. 

UNHURT! (of n and br, Sax.) hav- 
ing received no injury, &c. 

UNHUS'BANDED (of an hu y, an houſe, 
and bonda, Sax. a huſband) not managed with 
good huſband ry. 

UNICAP'SULAR (of unicapſularis, L.) 
having but one ſingle ſeed veſſel. 


__ UNICORN (of unus, one, and cornu, L, 


a horn) is by ſome ſuppoſed to be a very rare 
and beautiful beaſt, like an horſe, having 
one long horn in the middle of the forehead 
But this creature not being well 
atteſted to have been ſcen, may well be 


L.) not immortal, mortal, 
| 


ON 
thought to exiſt rather from its being men- 
tioned in ſcripture ; ſome perſons ſuppoſe there 
muſt be ſuch a creature, and that it has long 
hair under the chin like a goat, and cloven 
feet; that its horn is an antidote againſt poi 
ſon, and therefore it dips the ſame in the 
water before it drinks; and other beaſts for 


the ſame reaſon wait to ſee it drink firſt ; 


and that it is wonderful fond of chaſte perſons; 
and therefore, in order to take it, a virgin j is 
placed in its way, whom when the unicorn 
ſpies, he lies down by her, and lays his head 


| on her lap, and ſo falls aſleep; when the 


virgin making a fignal, the hunters' come in 
and take the beaſt, which could never be 
caught any other way, becauſe it would 


rather caſt itſelf headlong from a rock and die. 


Father Jerome Lobo ſays, that in Ethiopia 


there is an animal called Arvocharis, Which 
is extremely ſwift, has but one horn, and 


much reſembles a roe-buck:; Jobn Gabriel, a 


Portugueſe, tells us, that in the kingdom of - 


Damor, he ſaw an unicorn which had a beau- 
tiful white horn on his forchead, of the length 


of a foot and a half: the hair of his neck 


and of his tail was black and ſhort, the 
UNHEEDYED (of an and heoan, Sar.) 


9 Bayard, 


animal was of the ſhape- and bigneſs of 2 


Vincent le e relates, that he ſaw an 


| unicorn in the ſeraglio of the king of Pegu, 


whoſe tongue was very long and rugged, its 
head was rather like that of a ſtag than a 
horſe, 

Louis le Ba, h ſays, chat at the ſoldan's 
of Mecca in Arabia, he ſaw two unicorns, that 


had been ſent fos a preſent dy a Ling of 
| Ethtopia. 


They were as ide as a colt of 30 months 
old, of a dark colour, and had heads much 
like that of a deer, a horn of three fathoms 
long, ſhort manes, ſmall legs, the feet clo- 


ven, and hoofs like a goat, - 


It is faid alſo, that there are fer unicorns, 


| one of which came aſhoar in 1644, at the 
To UNHORSE! (of un and hop. ye, Sax) 
to pull off or from a horſe. | 


iſland of Tortua, near St. Domingo. 
It follows plainly, from all that hath been 
ſaid, either that the generality of ſuch at- 


oe that mention unicorns muſt be falſe, 
or that travellers have blinded and confounded | 
ſeveral ſpecies of animals into one. 


7% UNH USK“ (of an and buſche, Dot.) 


to take off huſk or ſhell. 


UNIFORMITY (uni formi , L.) regu · 


Ae a ſimilitude or reſemblance as in fi- 


gures of many ſides and angles reſpeCtively 
equal and anſwerable one to the ther. 
U/NIFOR MLY (uniformiter, L. uni forme 


ment, F.) after a uniform manner. 


UNILAIBIATED (of nas, one, and /z- 
bium, L. a lip) having but one lip, ſpcken - 
of flowers. | 

UMNIMA'/GINABLE (of an and imagi- 
nable, F.) not to be imagined. 

UNIMMOR'TAL (of zn and immortalis, 
Milton, ONES 
UNIM. 


F 


= _ = 
. a99n* ep Rr none: rh none rn Fw 


1 
— 


J 


UN 
UNIMPLOY ED! (of u and employe; F.) 
not made uſe of, M . 
UNINHAB/ITED (of un and inbabitatus, 
L.) not dwelt in. 1 
 UNINTEL'LIGIBLENESS (of anintel- 
Figible, F. of L. and neſs) uncapableneſs of 
being underftood. ir „ 0 od ot 
UNINTERRUP TED (of an and inter- 
ruptus, L.) continual. = ' 
UNINTHRALL'D (of un, in and *$pzl, 
Sax.) not enſlaved or brought into thrall. 
_.UNINVI'TED (of zn and invite, F. of 
L.) not invited. Wo et a5 2 
UN JOIN'ED (of un and jointe, F.) not 


joined together. 


J UNJOINT! (dejoindre, F.) to put out 
UNION, the combining or joining ſeveral 
things into one fociety, concord, or agree - 


ment, eſpecially that which ariſes from ſo- 


lemn leagues, offenſive and defenſive, made 
by ſovereign princes and ſtates. | 
UNION (in an Ecclæſiaſtical Senſe) is a com- 


dining or conſolidating of two churches into 


| UNION. of Aſcenſion, is when the united 


benefice becomes a member and acceſſory of 
the principal. . 


UNION by Confuſion, is that where the 


two titles are ſuppreſſed, and a new one 
created including both...  - 


© UNION (in _Avchire.) is the: barmony 
between the colours in the materials of a 
building. . 


UNION (in Metapbyſicls) is the concourſe | 
of many Beings, in order to make one Indi- 


vidual, | i 


 Effintial UNION (in Meraphyſicks) is when 
many compleat Beings, adapted to one ano- 


ther, concur to make one Eſſential: Indiwi- 
dual, Thus as in the compoſition of a body, 
matter and form are more eſſentially united; 
fo the elements in all mixt bodies, are united 
by an E/ential Hui ! 
Perſonal UNION (in Metaphyſicks) is when 
two natures are fo far united as to make one 


perſon, The union of the divine and human 


nature, in the perſon of our Saviour Chtift, 


is the only inſta nce that can be given of this | 


union. 


Aceidental UNION (in Meraphyſicts) is 
when many cauſes accidentally occur to make 


one thing by Accident. | 
Verbal UNION (in Metaphyſicks) conſiſts 
enly in the bare agreement of words. 
Real UNION (in Mera pbpſicks) is the 
concourſe of many diftin&t Beings, in order 
to the forming one Individual, 4 . 
UNION (in Painting) is the ſymmetry 
or argeement between the ſeveral parts of a 
piece of painting, ſo that they apparently 
conſpire to form one thing. t 
UNITARIANS, a name given to the 
Antitrinitariansz the Coctinians are alſo ſo 
called; their firſi ſettlement is ſaid to have 


been in Poland, where they d eclared that 
they admitted of no other ereed hut that of 
the apoſtles, rejecting that of Vice, and in 


neral councils, pretending they were not 
agreeable to the word of God; they deny the 
ſecond perſon in the Trinity to be the ſupreme 
being; tho*- they acknowledge him to be 
God; but hold him to be inferior to the Fa- 
ther, as being produced by him, and depen. 


| dent on him. 


United Provinces. Thoſe countries lying 
about the mouths of the river Meuſe and 
Rhine, in the northern part of the Low 
Countries, between the territories of the king 
of Spain in Flanders, being ſeven in number, 
viz. Holland, Zealand, Lower Guelderland, 
and the county of Zutphen, Friezland, Over. 
el, the lordſhip of Utrecht and Groexingen, 


volted in the 16th century, and uniting to- 
gether, formed themſelves into a republick, 
perhaps the greateſt in the world. They ate 
now generally called the States General. 
Commerce and manufactures have rendred 
theſe people ſo powerful, that they have 
footing in all parts of the world. The pro- 
vince of Holland has two famous companies 


other for the Weſt- Indies, and is grown very 
| powerful, eſpecially by ſea” | 
| UNITY, it is the abſtract or quality that 
conſtitutes or denominates a thing unum or 
one. | | 
UNITY {in Grd) is an incommunicable 
attribute by which he is one and no more. 
UNITY (in Metaphyſicis) is the Indivi- 
ſion of any being, i. e. the diviſion of its 
eſſence, implying ſuch a contradiction, that, 
except a thing can be divided from itſelf, it is 


! impoſſible to divide it. . 
Real UNITY (in Metaphyfckt) is that 
which, without any operation of the mind, 
is really in every particular being. 5 
Rational UNITY (in Metaphyſicks) is that 
common nature that is diffuſed in all the par- 
 ticulars of any kind, yet by the operation of 

the underſtanding is made one. | 


poſſeſſion of two rights by ſeveral titles; as 


his leaſe, and he is now become lord of the 
ſame. WT : 

UNITY (in Dramatick Performances) 1s 
three-fold, of action, time, and place. Thele 
unities have been eſtabliſhed by criticks, to 


bring the drama as near nature as is poſſible. 


UNITY of action, is the firſt of the thrce 
unities appropriated to the drama; two actions 
that are different and independent wi. diſtrack 
the attention and concernment of the auditors, 
and ſo of conſequence fruſtrate the deſign of 


tbe Poet, which is to move terror and pity. _ 
SOR AP UNITY 


a word all thoſe that were drawn up by ge- 


who being oppreſſed by the tyrannical govern- 
ment of the king of Spain in Flanders, re. 


of merchants, the one for the Eaſt, and the 


UNITY of Poſſeſſion (in Law) a joint 


when a. man, holding land by leaſe, aſter- 
| wards buys the fee-fimple, which extinguiſhes 


Me 
School 


- 9 0: 3 vo. 


ſanding, & e. 


ſeparately predicated of them all, as unum, ens. 


UN 
UNITY and Vi ſdom (Hierog yp ical ly) | 
were repreſented by the ſun and its beautiful 


NDO (of an and jn dicatus, L.) 
not judged or tried. 
U'NIVALVE (of #22, L. and valva, L. ) 
having but one valve. 
UNIVER'SALNESS (univerſalits, F. of 
L.) univerſality. 
Metaphyſical UNIVERSALITY (with 
Schoolmen) is that which excepts nothing, as 
man is mortal. | 
Moral UNIVERSALITY (with School- | 


yea) is that which admits of ſome exception, 


as all men are ambitious. 


' UNIVERSALS in cauſing (in Legick) | 


are ſuch as are the common efficient cauſes 
of divers effects, as the Sun, &c, 
UNIVERSALS i diſtributing (in Logick) 
ate common or univerſal ſigns, as all, none, & c. 
UNIVERSALS in knowing (in Logick) 
are ſuch as know all things, as the Under- 


a UNIV ERSALS in repreſenting (in Logick) 
are images or ideas of univerſal things, as a 


Man, a Howſe, &c 


UNIVERSALS in | ronifying. (in Logic) il 


common words: that fignity Any things, 28s 
a Stone, an Animal, 


UNIVERSALS in being or exiſting (a 


Logick) are natures which exiſt in ſeveral, as 

humanity in Fobn, Thomas, & c. 
UNIVERSAL S in predicaitzy (in Logict) 

are ſuch as do exiſt in many things, and are 


UNIVO'CAL Generation (in Phyficis) 
were produced by Univocal Generation, i, e. 


by the (ole union or copulation of male and 
female of the ſame ſpecies; and that inſects 


were produced by Zquivocal Generation with- | 


out any ſeeds, and merely by the corruption 


of the earth exhaled, and, as it were, im- | 


pregnated by the rays of the ſun. 
UNJUST! (iajaſtus, L. injuſie, F.) 
UN JUST'NESS (igjaſtitia, L. injuſtice, 
F.) injuſtice. 


UNKEMB'ED (of #7 and cæmban, Sox. | 


incomptus, L.) not combed. 

_ UNKINDNESS (of an and prob. cyn, 

Sax, or kind, Teut. and neſs) unfriendlineſs. 
To UNKIN G (of un and cynge, or 


neſs. 


f learning. 
the ancients held, that all perfect animals | 


1 like. 


to make a circle paſs theugh two points af- 


koning, Sax.) to depoſe a king, to deſpoil 
of royal authority. 


. UNK NIT' (of az and enyzzan, Sax.) 
not knitted. 

UNKNOWN! (of un and ena pan, Sax. ) 
not known. ' 
Many are the trees of God, that grow 
In Paradiſe, and various, yet unknevr: | 
To us. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
Dau, unſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs. 

Roſcommon. 


| Sax. 


| 


With terrors round, can reaſon hold her 


2. Not cultivated by labour. hn, 3 


Unvers d in ſpiduing, and in looms unſkill'd. 


unamiable. , 


UN 


If any chate has hither brought the name 
Of Palamedes, net «unkzown to fame, 
Accus'd and ſentenc'd for pretended crimes. 


Though inceſt is indeed a deadly crime, 
You are not guilty, ſince unknown twas done, 
And known, had Book abhorr'd? +: ke. 


Dryd. Dan. Sab. 
At fear of death, that ſaddens all, 


throne? 
Deſpiſe the known, nor. tremble at th* un- 
known, | 


F 2 985 
UNLA'/BOURED. 5 
1. Not preduced by labour. | 
Unlaboured harveſts ſhal) the fields adorn, PRES... 
And cluſter 'd grapes thall bluſh on ey*ry thorn, 
| e 


Not eaſtern monarchs, on their 3 ay, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay, 
As the bright natives of th' unlabaur'd field, 


Blackmore, 
'To  UNLAIDE (of un and hlavian, Sax.) 
to unload, 
ULAMENT!ED (of un ny” Jamente, F. 
of lamentatus, L.) not bewailed. 
UNLAW'FULNESS (of an, laza, law, 
| and Fulne j ye, Sax.) egality ee 


'VALEARNEDNESS. (of 5 leo nnian 
and nerre, 12 2 voidneſs of etudition or 


UNLEAVIENED ſans levain, F.) not 
fermented with leaven, 

UNLIBID'INOUS (of n and Nbidingſus, 

L.) not luſtful, free from luſt. Milton. | 
UNLICENSED (of an and licence, F.) 
not having allowance or permiſſion· Milton. 

UNLIGHT SOME, obſcure. Milian. 
UNLI(KE (of un and . not 


UNLYKELINESS, improbability. 

UNLYKENESS (of #n, Folic and ner re, 
Sax.) diflimilitude. . 

UNLIM'ITED Problem (in Cami, ) is ſuch 
an one as is capable of infinite ſolutions 5\ as 
to divide a triangle given into two equal parts, 


ſigned, &c. 
To UNLOAD (of un and hlavan, Sax) 

to unburthern, 

To UNLOCK! (of vn and loc, of belucan, 
) to open or undo a lock, 
UNLOOK/ED for ( of an and locian, 

Sax. ) unexpected, 

To UNLOOSE! (of un and 1e Du, 
levan, Sax.) to looſen, to let looſe. | 
UNLOV'ELY (of un lupe and Selie, Sax. ; 


UNLOVELINESS ON un Jopian and 
Ne, Je; 


UN 


neyre, Sure) vnamiableneſe, Ne | 
of love, vutſhandſomneſs. 
UNLUCK/INESS (of an luck, Du. and 
neſs) unfortunateneſs, 
UNMA'DE (of un and can, Jan.) not 


71% UNMAN! (of un and man) to. deprive | 
2 ende alſo to ITY unbecoming a 


 UNMAN'LINESS (of un Man and Fe 
liene yye, Sax.) behaviour un becoming a m 
_. UNMAN'NERLINESS (of wn, neg. ma- 
nier es, F. and likeneſs) undecent behaviour. 
UNMANU'RED (of un and er, | 
F.) uncultivated, undunged. 


UNMARK'ED, not taken notice of, or 


obſerv'd. ile. 
ee Kd (demarie, F.) not mar 
ried, 

"To UNMAR/RY. (demarier, . F.) to dif- 
ſolve the matrimonial contract. 


TO UNMASK/ e F.). to take 


off a maſk, to expoſe openly 
.UNMAS'"TERED * un and maitre, F. ) 
not overcome. | 
UN MAS TIED tte” F. or un and 
mæ Vr, Sax.) without maſts. 
UNMATCH'ED (of un and maet, Du. 


mara, Sax, a companion) not coupled,” pot | 


paired, not equalled. 


.UNMEASURABLENESS (of an meſu- | 
rable, F. and ef) immenſeneſs, uncapable- | p 


nefs of being meaſured. 
_  UNMEETNESS! (of un mezzhe and nepye, 
| Sax. ) unfitneſs, &. | 


" UNMELT/ED (# | un and mylcan, Sax.) | 


not made fluid. 
"UNMER/CIFULNESS (of un merci, F. 
and fulnefs) ervelty.: ö 
__ UNMIND'FULNESS (of un Femyndian, 
Sax.) and nere) heedleſneſs, regardleſneſs. 
UNMOLEST'ED (of un 1. F. of 
moleſtatus, L.) not diſturbed. 


anchor. 
" UNMOV'ED (immotus, L.) not moved. 

To UNMUF'F LE (of un mos, a mouth, 
and ealdian, Sax. to hide) to take off a 
muffler. 

UNNA'T. URALNESS (of un _ natu- 


ralis, L. and neſs) repugnancy to nature; alſo | 


an unnatural or inhuman behaviour or diſpo- 
ſition. 
UNNECOESSARY (of un and necgſſaire, 
F. of L.) not needful. 
UNNUM'BERED- (of an and Og, F. 
of numeratus, L.) not number' d. 
UNOCiCUPIED {of ur. and fee is, L. 
eccupe, E.) unemployed, Cc. 
UNOPPO!S'D (of wn and oppoſe, F. k 
out oppoſition. Milton, 
UNORTGINAL, not original, Milton. 
7 UNPACEK' (of un and packen, Du.) 
to undo a pack or bundle. 
UNPAID! i un and Taye, F. ) not paid, 


| 


——_—_— 


. 


To UNMOOR' (demarer, F.) to weigh 
tatus, L.) not deſigned. 


not quelled, overcome, brought under, Uv. 


UN 


7 UNPAR'REL « Yard (Sea Preſs: is 


to take away the frames, called 
which go round about the maſts, 


UNPAR'ALLEU'D (of un and parallelys, 


„ unmatched. 


AR DONABLE | {impardonnable, T.) 


not to be forgiven. 

» UNPAWNYED (of an and fanden, Teut. ) 
not put to pawn or pledge. 

UNPEACE ABLE (of un and paiſable, 
F.) unquiet, troubleſome. 


UNPE ACE'ABLENESS, unquietneſs, 


troubleſomeneſs. 


UNPE/OPLED (ahl, F. depopulatur, 


L.) diſpeopled. 


UNPERCEIV'ABLE ( mperceptible, F, 


of L.) not to be perceived. 
UNPERFORM'ING (of un and perfr 
mans, L.) not performing, inefficatious. 
 UNPERHSHABLE (of un and periſſablt, 
F.) not capable of periſhing. 
To UNIN“ (of an and pindan, Sax.) to 
take out a pin. 
 UNPLEAS!ANT (doplalſante, F.) ) diſpleaſ- 
ing. | 
UNPLEAS!AN'TNESS (gualite deplaiſan. 
to, F.) unpleaſingneſs. 
UNPLEAYING (deplaiſant, F.) diſpleaſing. 
UNPLEAS/INGMESS (of un plaiſant, F, 
and neſs) diſagreeableneſs. 
UN PLOW/ED (of un and plog, Dan.) not 
loughed. 


politia, L.) roughneſs. 


UNPOL'LED (of un and pol, Du, a head) 


the: hair being uncut. - 
UNPOLLU/TED (impollurus, I.) unde- 
filed, 
UNPRE'JUDICED (non prejudicatus, 1.) 
free from prejudice. 


UNPRE'CEDENTED 7 having no pre- | 
_UNPRES!IDENTED cedent or ex- 
ample. 


8 b e eee 


U NPREPA/RED (inparatus, L.) unread). 

UN PREVE N T'E D, not prevented. 
Milton. 

UNPROF'ITABLE (of an and profitable, 
F.) yielding no profit. 

UNPROF/ITABLENESS - (of un profitable 
and neſs) vainneſs, uſeleſneſs. 

UNPROP/ERNESS (of un propre, F. or 
improprietas, L.) impropriety. 

UNPROPORTTIONATE, not propor- 
tional. 

UNPROSPEROs {of improſpernt, L.) 


unſucceſsful. 


UNPROVI DED (depourveu, F.) not ſur⸗ 


niſhed with, unready. 
UNPUN'ISHED (impunis, L. inpuni, F.) 
not puniſhed. 
UNPURG'D, not cleans' d. Millor. 
UNQUAIL/ED (of un and c pellan, $45 


quered. 


Parrelt, | 


UNPOL'ISHEDNESS (impolitife, F. in. 


REY 


TI.) not oppoſed. + 


— * 


” s 
p 0 * 


' -UNQUENCHABLE (of an cþencan, Far. 


and habilis, L.) that cannot be quenched. 


UNQUES'TIONABLE (of an quæſtio and | 
Babilis, 


.) undoubted. 

8 IE!T (unguiet, F. of L.) trouble- 
ſame, diſquiet. | | 
UNQUIE'/TNESS (of inguieté, F. of in- 


_ quietudo, L.) diſturbance. 


'UNRAV'ELLED (of an and ravelen, Du.) 
to enſnare, or diſentangle a thing that is en- 
tangled 3 alſo to undo what has been done. 


UNREADINESS (of un and rbweydd, Brit. | S 


or 5 and nerre, Sax.) unpreparedneſs. 
N REAL (of an and realis, L.) not real. 
Milton. | = 
 UNREA'SONABLENESS (of deraiſona- 
ble, F. and neſs) the being out of or contrary 
to reaſon ;- injuſtice, c. 3 
 UNREBU'/KABLE (prob. of reboucher, 
F.) not capable of, or not deſerving reprehen- 
fion, | | 
UNRECLAIMED (of un and reclamatus, 
L. or reclame, F.) not called off from or re- 
formed from ill habits, vices, &c. 
-To UNRE'VE a Rope (Sea-Phraſe) to pull 
a rope out of a block or pulley. | 
UNRE/COMPENSED (of un and recom- 
penſe, F.) unrewarded, not made amends for. 


UNREDEEM ABLE (of n and redimer, | 


F. of L.) that cannot be redeemed. 
 UNREFORM'ABLE (of un reformatus, 
&c.) not to be reformed. | | 


' UNREGARDED (of un and regarde, F.) 
not heeded. * | 


_ UNREGARD/FUL, heedleſs. | 
UNREINYED- (of an and regere, L.) not 
held in or govern'd with reins. Milton. 
_UNRELENT'ING (of zn and relentant, 


F.) Impenitent. 4 - ET 
_ UNREMIT'TABLE (of an and remittere, | 


L.) that cannot be remitted or forgiven. 
UNMERIT'/TED (of an neg. and remitta, 


L. not remitted or forgiven. 


UNREMOV'ED (of an and remue, F. im- 
motus, L.) not taken out of its place. 


UNREPAIR/ED (of un and refaratus, L.) 
not put into good repair. 8 
UNREPRIEVIED (of zn and reprendre, 
F. of L.) not reprieved, not reſpited for a 
time. Milton. F 
_ UNREPROV'ABLE (of n reprouver, F. 
and able) unblameable. 
UNRESOLVED (of irreſolu, F.) not de- 
termined or anſwered. | 
UNRESIST'ED (of un and reſſte, F. of 
UNRES “PIT ED (of un and repit, F.) not 
having any reſpit given, Milton. 
UNREST! (un herr, Sax.) want of reſt 
or ſleep, diſquiet, waking, Milton, _ 
UNRESTO/RABLE (of an and reſtaurare, 
L.) that cannot be rendred back again. | 
UNRESTRAIN/ED (of un and reſtraint, 
F. of L,) not limited. e 
UNREVEN?GED (of un re and wange, F.) 
not avenged, | | 


— 


UN 


recalled. Milton. a | 
UNREWARD/ED (of un re and wea hd, 
Sax.) not recompenced. 
UNRID/DLE (of an and anedan, to read) 
to explain or expound a riddle. | | 
UNRIG/GED (of un and wihzan, Sax.) 
not having rigging, undreſs'd, 
UNRIGHT'EOUSNESS (of an wihzwire 
and ner re, Sax.) injuſtice, iniquity. / 
, UNRIPE'NESS (of an nipe and ney ye, 
ax.) immaturity, | 
To UNRIV'ET (of un and riveter, F.) to 


UNRUVAL'D (ef un and rivalis, L.) not 


outdone, &c. 


.. | 
70 UN RO OST“ (of an and hnoyzan, 
Sax.) to diſturb or take from the rooſt; 
UNR U/LINESS (irregularite, F. of L.) 
ungovernableneſs, 97 
To UNSAD'DLE (un and ſadel, Brit. Sadl, 
Sax.) to take off a ſaddle. 1 8 c 


UN SAFE (of un and ſauf, F. of ſalvus, 
L.) liable to danger. | 


UNSAID! (of an and Szzan, Sax.) not 


ſpoken, 


UNSALF/ABLE (incertæ deriv,) not fit 


for ſale, 


UNSALT'ED (of un and ſali, of ſalitus, 


L.) not ſalted. | 


of L.) unholy, not conſecrated. 65 | 
UNSATISFACITORINESS (of an ſatiſ- 


factoire, F. of L. and neſs) unſatisfying quality, 


UNSA!VORINESS (of un ſavoureux, F. 
of ſaporus, L. and neſs) infipidneſs. 8 
NSA“ (of un and Szzan, Sax.) to 

ſay to the contrary of what one has ſaid. _ 
UNSCA'LED (alle, F. or un and Sceale, 
Sax.) not having the ſcales ſcraped off, 


To UN SCREW (of un and &rou, F. 
ſelroeve, Du.) having the ſcrew looſened, _ 


UNSCRIP/TURAL (of un and ſcriptura- 
lis, L.) not founded on the ſcripture. _ | 


UNSEALVED (of un ſcelle, F. of ſigillatus, 

L.) having no ſeal, Cc. 1 
UNSEARCH/ABLENESS (of un recber- 

| cher, F. able and eſs) inſcrutableneſs. | 


' UNSEA/SONABLENESS {of un ſaiſon, 
F. able and neſs) the not being in proper time. 
UNSEA/SONED (of un and afſaiſunne, F.) 
not ſeaſoned, ROE . | 
UNSEEN? (of an and Seon, Sax.) not 
viſible, | Fe 


UNSEN'SIBLENESS (nſenfibilite, F. of 


L.) inſenſibility. 


UNSEP/AR ABLENESS (of, inſeparabilis, 


L. and zeſs) an inſeparable quality, 


 UNSER'VICEABLENESS (of an ſervia- 


ble, F. and neſs) ubprofitablenehs. . 2 
4 M : UNSET'/ 


UNREVO'K'D (of irrevecatus, L.) net 


UNROL'LED (derole, F.) opened from a 


UNSALU/TED (inſalutatus, L.) not ſa- 
"Towns. ©: | | | ee < 
UNSANCTUIFIED (of un and ſan&ifie, F. 
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and able) unutterable. 


A | 
; . 


UNSET/T LEDNESS ( 3 of un Ser tan 
or Sezl, Sax. a bench, Sc. and neſs) an 
unſettled ſtate, &c. 

' To UNSEW! (of un and Siewan, Sax.) to 
undo what was ſewn. 

UNSHA'DY (of un and Sceawig, Sax.) 


having no ſhade open. 


UNSHA/KEN (of un and Sceacan, Sax.) 
not thaken, 

.UNSHA/PEN (of un ans Scapen, Gen) 
eee 
UNSHAIVEN (of un {and Scaran, INN 
not ſhaved, 

UNSHEATH'ED (of un and SceaS, Sax.) 
drawn out of the ſheath. 

UNSHAR'D/ (of un and Scynian, Sax.) 


| not divided into ſhares. 


* UNSHOD!/ (of an my, Sax.) not having 
the ſhoes on, 
' UNSHORN/ (of an and Sceanan, Sax.) 
not having the wool clipp'd off, 
UN SHUT“ (of un and Scizzan, Sax.) not 
cloſed up, &c. 
- UNSIGHT'LY (of an and Terizhe, Sax.) 
not pleaſant or beautiful to the ſight. 
UNSKIL'/FULNESS, ignorance, unexpe- 
eee! | 
Jo UNSLOUGH! 2 boar, to rouze him out 


of his harbour. 
_ © UNSOCIABLE (inſociabilir, L.) not a 


good companion, Sc. F. 
UNSO'CIABLENESS, an inſociable hu- 

mour. 

UNSOUOHT (of un and vepeenn, Sex.) 


| not ſought or look*d for. 


7 UNSO'LDER {(deſſoudre, F.) to take 


off ſolder. 


- UNSO'LED (ace. F. ) having the ſoles 
taken off, 


UNSOL'ID (of un neg. and falidus, L.) 
hollow. | 


_UNSOQUND! (of un and rund, Sax.) not 


Jolid, unhealthful, Cc. 


UNSOUND'/NESS (of un rund and nerpe, 


Sax. ) unhealthineſs; ; allo the not being ſolid, 
right, or true. 


UNSPARING (of un and rpanian, Sax.) 


free, liberal, generous, bountiful. 


UNSPEAK ABLE (of un ppæcan, Sax. 


UNSPOT'TED, having no ſpots, &c. 

_ UNSTAVEDNESS (of uz and etaye, F. 
and y neſs) want of ns gravity, Tc, 
evi 

UNSTAIN'ED (of un and deſteint, .) 
having no ſtain, immaculate, 

UNSTANCHIED (of un and etanch?, F. ) 
{of blood) not ſtopped. 

UNSTEAD'INESS. 7 (of un and rzæ- 

UNSTED'FASTNESS 


unconſtancy, want of fixedneſs 2 reſolu- 
tion. 


Sax.) unfixed, irreſolute, &c. 
UNSTIR'/RED (of un and Tzynan, Sax.) 
unmoved. 


-hiney y e, Sax.) 


UNSTED'FAST (of un. and Prerhig, 


1 


F 


UN 
To UNSTITCH!' (of un and peice, Sar) 


to pick out ſtitches. 


To UNSTOCK 4 Gun, is to take off the 
| ſtock from the barrel. 


or entouper, F.) to open a ſtoppage. 


not furniſhed with firings. 
UNSUBDU!ABLE (of an neg. and ſub. 
dere, L. and able) that cannot be ſubdued, 


not brought under. 


un ſucceſſus, L. and full) not ſucceeding well. 
UNSUF/FERABLY, intolerably, unbear. 
ably, c. 


UNSUIT/ABLE (of un ſuite, P. and al 


dif agreeable, 
{ UNSUIT/ABLENESS (of un ſuite, of 


| ſuivre, F. able and neſs) 2 diſagreeable qua- 
| lity, Sc. 


UNSUL'EIED. (of un and ſali, F.) net 
ſoiled, the luſtre not impaired. 


L.) not borne up by any thing underneath, or 


by any aid or aſſiſtance. 


UNSURMOUNT/ABLE (of un fun. 


ter, F. &c. ) not to be eee or gotten 
over. 


F. Cc.) that is not to be exceeded or gone 
beyond. 25 

UNSUSTAIN'ED {of u un and ſu uſtematuy 
L.) not bor re or held up. 
Toe UNSWADV/DLE. (of un and rwechel, 
Sax.) to unlooſe ſwaddling cloths. 


than, Sax.) to undo ſwathies of childrens 


rollers, 


UNSWORN' (of un and Swenian, Sar.) 
not depoſed upon oath. 


attinctus putredine, L.) not corrupted. | 

UNTA/KEN (of un and tages, Dan.) not 
apprehended, c. 

UNTA/MED (of un neg. and zaman, Sa, } 
not made gentle, &c, 

To UNTAN/GLE (prob. of am and zangl 
Sax. ) to undo an entanglement. 


not tanned, 
UNTAST/ED (of un and taſten, Teut. 
or taſte, F.) not taſted, | 
UNTAUGHT!/ (of an and ⁊æcan, Sax.) 
not taught. | 
UNTEACH/ABLENESS (of un TRcaly. 
Sax. able of . babilis, and neyre, Sax.) un- 
capableneſs of being taught. 
UNTE/NABLE (of un and tenable, F. 
of zenere, L.) that cannot be held or kept · 
UNT HINKING, without thought. 
UNTHINK/INGNESS (of un ⁊hincan, 
Sax. and neyre) thoughtleſneſs. 
UNTHOUGHT ("1 un zhobr, Saw) 


108 thought of. 


W775 


To UNSTOP' (of un and ffepper, Dan, 
UNSTRUNG/ (of un and rxnenz, Sax.) 


UNSUBDU/ED (of un and ſubditus, L.) 
UNSUCCES/SFUL (of un ſuccex, F „of 


UN SUPPORT ED (of un ſupporte, F. of 


UNSURPAS!SABLE (of un ſurpaſſer, 


To UNSWATHI/E (of an and ſwe- 


UNTAINT/ED (of un and teint, F. or q. 


UNTAN/NED (of un and zerannan, Sax.) 


oe 3 To reſolve, to clear, 


A-down her ſhoulders looſely lay aha. 


Un 


. ONTARIFTVINESS (of un zhpipeig 
and ne ppe, Sax.) waſtefulneſs, prodigallity. 
To UNTHRONE! (of un and thronus, 


I. dethroner, F. of L.) to dethrone, 


To UNTIE. 
1. To unbind, to free from bonds, 


2. To looſen from convolution or knot. 


All that of myſelf is mine, 

Lovely Amoret, is thine 
Sacharifla's captive fain 

Would untie his iron chain; 

And thoſe ſcorching beams to ſhun, | 
To thy gentle n run. 


1 


— 


Pallir. 


The chain P11 in return untie, 
And freely thou again ſhalt fly. 


Prior. 


Phe fury heard ; while on Cocytus' brink 


Her ſnakes untied, ſulphureous waters drink. 


OF 
hey quicken ſloth, perplexities untie; 


life. 


Denhan, 


culties, untie the knot, and make your doubts 
vaniſh. Watts. 
_ UNTIED, not bound, not ny. in a 


knot. 
| | Her hair | 
Unty 4, 400 ignorant of artful aid, 


Prior. 


UNTIL LED (of un and rilian, Sax,) 


| uncultivated. 
Bi tn re (of un zimelic, and | 


ner re, — the being out of proper time. 
NIR D (of an and n Saæ.) un- 
wearie. 5 | 3 
UNT O (unzo, Sax.) e 
UNTOLD! (of un . zellan, Sax.) not 
faid or numbered. 


UNTOUCHFED (of uz and toucbé, F. ) not | 


touched or meddled with, 
UNTOWARD'LINESS (of un, zopan'o- 


lic and ney ve, Sax.) diſobedience, ſtubborn- | 


neſs, navghtineſs, | 

UNTRAC'TABLENESS (of intra@ibilis, | 
and neſs) want of capacity or inclination to be 
managed, &c. 


not eſſayed. 
UNTRIWMED (of an and zezpymmed, 
Sax.) not adorned, unſhaven. 
UNTROD' (of un and znevan Sax.) not, 
trodden upon. 
UNTRUE! (of un and znipe, Sax. 11. 
UNTRUST'INESS (of an, zneowe, and 
" e, Sax.) unfaithfulneſs. 
. TRUTH! (of un and zneoþzhe, 
falſity, 
7 UNTUCK', to undo or looſen that 
which was tucked up. 
To UNTWIST 
do unde What is 


Sax.) 


twiſted, 


ml. 1 


4 


(of un and zer piran, gar.) 


UN 


| To UNVAIL! (of dewvorler, F. "ob 
L.) to uncover, &c, 
UNVALIUABLE (of an, valeur, F. 
valor, L. and able) ineſtimable. 
 UNV AN!QUISHED dann, F.) un- 
conquered. | 
UNV A*RIABLE (invariabilis, 100 noe 


to be, or that cannot de varied. 


UNVINCIBLE (iavincibilis, L.) uncon- 
querable, not to be overcome. 

UN VIS ITED (of wn and wiſite, F.) not 
viſited or gone to ſee. 

UNUNUFORM (of un, neg. and anifor= 
mis, L.) not uniform. 

UNU/SUALNESS (of un, uſualis, I. and 
neſs) rareneſs, uncommonneſs. 

UNUT/TERABLE (of an, uren, Sax. 
and Bir unſpeakable. 
| AL/LED (of wn and wall, 
E. walls. | 

UNWAR/LIKE (of un and wenlic, Sar.) | 


Sax.} : 


_ | not like a warrior. 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mol- 


| UNWW/RINESS (of un wægig, and verre, 


| | Sax.) uncautiouſneſs. 
A little more ſtudy will ſolve thoſe diffi - 


UNWARN/ED (of un and wennian, Sax.) 
not having had warning. 

UNWAR/RANTED (of an and wænian, 
| Sax.) not ſecured by authority, Se. 

UNWASH/EN (of un and . Sax.) E 
not waſhed.. | 


UNWATCHVED (of un and veccian, 


| Sax.) not guarded by a watch, c. 


UNWA'TERED (of un and wæren, or 
wær nan, Sax.) not moiſtened, Sc. with 
Water. 

UNWEANYED (of u and anened, Sax.) 
not taken from the breaſt, 
UNWEAR'IED (of an and wenigen, 


Sax.) untired. 


To UNWEAVE'(of un and weapan, Sax.) | 
to undo what was woven. 

UNWED/DED (of un and weddian, Sax,) 5 
unmarried, 

UNWEL/COMENESS (of an, wilcumian 
and neyye, Sax.) diſagreeableneſs to. 

UNW HOL'SOMENESS (of an, hælo- 
4 rom and ner re, Sax.) unhealthineſs, Cc. 

UNWIELD/J]NESS (of un wealdan and 
ne fe, Sax.) unmanagebleneſs, or uohandie | 


UNWIL/LINGNESS (of un, willung, of 
willan, and ne ye, Sax.) an unwi ling 
temper. 
| 70 „ UNWIND? (of 2x and win dan, Sax. ) 
to undo what was wound, 

UNWISH'ED (of un, and gewircian, 
Sax.) not defired, Sc. 

UNWITITING (of wn and wizzan, Sax.) 
not knowing, | 

UNWONT/ED (of un and wunian, Sar.) | 
unaccuſtomed. 

UNWORE/MANLIKE (of un, wenc- 
man and zelic, Sax.) bungling, not artificial. 

UNWORN! (ef un and we lan, Sax.) not 


neſs by reaſon of great bulk. 
UNTRIED (prob. of un and rentatus, L.) 


| | worn. | 
4 Ma 


UN- 


|} 


© UNWRITITEN ( of un 


vo 


UNWORTH'INESS (of zn, wypBic, and 
nerre, Sax.) vndeſervingnels. 
UNWOUND! (af an and awindan, Sax.) 
not wound up. | | 
UNWO'VEN (of un and wea pan, Sax.) 
not weaved. es | | 
- UNWOUNDYED (of an and wundian, 
Sax.) having received no wound. 
UNWREATH'ED (of an and wneozhian, 


Sax.) having the wreath untwiſted ; alſo 


without a wreath. a 
JD UNWRINKULE (of un and whinclian, 
Sax.) to ſmooth out wrinkles, _ | 
UNWRITH'EN (of zn and whyzban, 
Sax.) unwreathed, untwiſted, ſtraightned. 
and wny zan, 
Sax.) not writen. | 8 


_ UNWROUGHT?” (of un and weoncian, 
Sax.) unworked. | | 


ſet free from the yoke. | | 
VOCAB/ULARY (vocabulaire, F. of L.) 


| a word book, a little dictionary containing a 


collection of words. 


VOICALLY (of vocaliter, L.) with the | 
 VO/CALNESS (wecalitas, L.) a vocal | 


VOCATION, a calling, an employ, a 


_ eourſe of life to which one is oppointed, 


. of Ts 


voc ATT (in Theology) the grace or 


favour which God does any one in calling him 

cut of the way of death, and putting him 

Into the way of ſalvation. e 
VOICE in general, ſignifies a found or 


| noiſe, but in Mick more particularly a 


human voice, Ital. e 
VOCIFERATTION, a bawling or crying 
out aloud, . . 

VOICE (vex, L. wors, F.) a ſound pro- 


_ ceeding out of the mouth, a cry; alſo a 


vote; alſo tht right of voting upon any 
%%% | | | 
. VOICE «of God (in a Spiritual Senſe) the 
divine command. _ | . 
Articulate VOICES, are ſuch, ſeveral of 


which conſpire together to form ſome aſſem- 


blage or little ſyſtem of ſounds, as in expreſſ- 
ing the letters of the alphabet, ſeveral of 


which joined together form words, | 
Tnarticular VOICES, are ſuch as are not 


organized cr aſſembled into words, as the 
barking of dogs, the braying of aſſes, the 


Jowing of oxen, the ſinging of birds, the 


hiſſing of ſerpents, & c. 


VOID!/ABLE, that may be voided. 
VOIDANCE ( in the Canon Law) the 
want of an incumbent upon a benefice, and it 
is two-fold, either de jure, as when one 
holds ſeveral benefices, which are incompa- 
tible; or de facto, when the incumbent is 
dead and actually deprived, ST | 


A VOIDER,” a table baſket for plates, 


* 
* ” 


| 


| 


to ſhew its form, but an edge, 
all the inward part being ſup- 


* 
y 


aun 
knives, Cc, alſo a painted or japanned ven 
to hold ſervices of ſweet - meats. 
VOIDI'ED (in Heraldry) is 
when an ordinary has nothing 


poſed to be evacyated or cut 
out, ſo that the, field appears 


through it, as a croſs voided, 


See the eſcutcheon. | 
VOIDYER (in Heraldry) one 
whoſe figure is much like 
that of the flaſk, or flanch, 
only that it doth not bend fo 
much. „ GEN; 
VOID'ING wuidant, F.) diſcharging or 
throwing out by ſtool, urine, or vomit, 
VOID'NESS (of vide, F. and neſs) 


— 
. 


3 1 emptineſs, 
To UNYOKUE (of an and xeoc, Sax.) to- . 
I,gnifies both the wings of a | W 


VOL (in Heraldry) figni- [N 
fowl, . 2 : 
Un demi VOL (in Heraldry) 
ſignifies one wing. WEE : 
| LOL TINGS (of wolare, L. ) apt or fit 
Camp VOLANT, a flying camp, F. 


of bodies whoſe particles are apt to evapo- 


| rate with heat. 1 
VOLATILIZA'TION (in Chymiſry) the 


act of rendring fixed bodies volatile; or of 


| reſolving them, by fire into fine ſubtil vapour 
| or ſpirit, which eaſily diſſipates or flies away. 


VOLLE (prob. of voluntarius, L. will- 


company, c. or a party at once, 


of two treads, which a horſe makes with his 


that he goes ſide-ways upon a. walk, trot, or 


croup. l WET) 

Demi VOLT, is a demi-round of one tread 
or two, made by a horſe at one of the angles 
of the volt, or elſe at the end of the line of 


the paſſade, ſo that being near the end of this 


to regain the ſame line. Ry 

| To make VOLTS _ (in the Aca- 
To manage upon VOLTS [ demies) ſigni- 

fies to make a gate of two treads, by the 


ſuch a manner, that theſe two treads make 
parallel tracts, the larger by the fore-feet, 
and the ſmaller by the hinder ſeet, the croup 
approaching towards the center, and the 


| ſhoulders bearing outwards. 


Demi VOLTS of the length of a horſe, are 
ſemi-circles of two treads, which a horſe 
traces in working fide-ways, the haunches 


| 


| VOLATILENESS (of wolatile, F.) 4 
| volatile nature, fleetingneſs ; alſo a property 


ing, free) a diſcharge of muſquets by a whole 
Revers'd VOLT (with Horſemen) is a tract. 
head to the centre, and his croup out; ſo 


gallop, and traces out a ſmall circumference 
with his ſhoulders, and a larger one with his 


line, or elſe one of the corners of the volt, 


he changes hands to return by a ſemi-circle, 


horſe: going ſide-ways round the centre, in 


low, and the head high, turning very aer, j 


one by 


VO 
of Pe. 


Spec 
ſpecula 


TCannot 


fenſual 
ſeaſon 
but car 
it. 
VO! 
indulge 
Had 


died no 


tuo ſiy | 


cannot be guilty of the crime. 


* 


| 1 


fo that having formed a demi- round, he 


changes the hand to make another, which is 
again followed by another change of hand, 
and another demi · round that croſſes the firſt, 
and may be compared to a figure of 8. | 
 VOL/UBLENESS (wolubilitas, L.) an apt- 
neſs to roll, 87 | 

VOLUME. (volumen, of volvere, L. to 
roll, becauſe. the ancients uſed to write on 
rolls) a book of a reaſonable ſize fit to be 
bound up by itſelf z alſo a part of a large 


book, F. 


VOLUMNUS (among the Romans) two 
deities, who, as they imagined, governed the 


wills and paſſions of men and women, and in- 


elined them to virtue, They were adored, the 
one by the men, and the other by the women, 
as favourable to matrimony, in maintaining 
a good correſpondence between the huſband 


and wife. 


VOLUNTEER'S, gentlemen who, with- 
out having any certain poſt or employ in the 
army, go upon warlike expeditions, and run 
into dangers only to gain honour and pre- 
ferment. 85 | 

VOLUPHA (with the Romans) the goddeſs 
of Pleaſure, to, whom they built a temple, 


and repreſented her like a young woman pret- | 


tily dreſt, and treading upon virtue. 
_ VOLUPITABLE 
lightful, pleaſurable, 


j 


tueux, F.) given to exceſs of. pleaſure, lux- 
urious. e e e ee 5 
Thou wilt bring me ſoon 


Io that new world of light and bleis, among 


The gods, who live at eaſe, where I ſhall 
enn F 
At thy right - hand, voluptucus, without end. 
| | Wb, Miton, 


Speculative atheiſm ſubſiſts only in our | 


ſpeculation 3 whereas really human nature 
Indeed a few 
Tenſual and voluptuous perſons may for a 


VOLUPTUOUS ee L. volup- 


(voluptabilis, L.) de- 


ſeaſon eclipſe this native light of the ſoul, 


but can never wholly ſmother and extinguiſh 

„„ Bentley's Sermons,” 
VOLUPTVUOUSLY, luxuriouſly, with 

indulgence of exceſſive pleaſure, | 

Had I a dozen ſons, I had rather eleven 


died nobly for their country, than one wolup- 


tuouſly ſurfeit of action. Shaleſpæar. 


vorupruousxkss, luxuriouſneſs, 


addicted neſs to exceſs of pleaſure, _ + 


VORTEX (in Meteorology) a ſudden, Fas: 


pid, violent motion of the air, in gyres or 


VO!TING (wotant, F.) giving his vote, or 


ſuffrage at the election of a magiſtrate, or 
making a law, c. 3 

VO/TIVE (voti vus, L.) of Or belonging 
to a vow. 


voTIVE- Medals (with Antiquaries) thoſe 


cher, and 


121 on the livery; for 
| which the fine is 4 J. 105. 


K — 


| when they ſtand ſo in a coat 


9 


U P 


| whereon the vows of the people for the em- 


perors or empreſſes are expreſſed. 
VOUCHER, a perſon. vouched at law, 


or a perſon who is to warrant or vouch for a» 
nother, who in reſpect hereof is called a 


Voucher, 
VOUCHER' (in Law) the tenant who 


calls another perſon into court, bound to 
warranty him, and either to defend the right 


againſt the demandant, or to yield him other 
lands, &c. to the value, | : 

Foreign VOUCHER (in Law) is when the 
tenant being impleaded in a particular juriſ- 
one to warranty, and prays he may be ſum- 


diction of that court. 
for the accomptants diſcharge. *. 


granting, 


or going by ſea, 


twitting, reproaching, 

UPHOLD'ERS were 
incorporated a maſter, 3 
wardens, 31 aſſiſtants, 


and the ſtewards 111. 
Their arms are on a 
chevron, between 3 tents, 


ſtreet, 


UP/PISHNESS, elevatedneſs of mind. 
is a term uſed of ſhell-fiſhes, 


of arms; for, becauſe they 
want fins, they cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to be hauriant, \ 
becauſe that term properly bn 
longs to ſcaly fiſhes. See the Eſcutcheon. + 
UP-SIDE 
higher- ſide. 


ed or borne up. | Milton. 


 whirled upwards, 


VOUCHER, a ledger- book, or book- of 
accompts, wherein are entred the warrants 


VOUCHSAFING (of wouchant, of von- 
ſauf, F.) condeſcending graciouſly, 
VOUSSOIR'S (in Archite®,) the ſlones, 
than form the arch, F. . 
VOVYV AGING (veyageant, F.) travelling 


UP'RIGHT (with Heralds) te: 


dition, as at London or elſewhere, vouches 


moned in ſome other county, out of the Juriſ- 


UPBRAID/ING (of up-Zenædan, Sax.) 1 


as many roſes. Their hall is in Leaden-· ball 


PLAN DUS R (of up and land, Sax.) 
belonging to the uplands or high- grounds. 


(of up and rive, 'Sex.) the 
UPSTAID! (of up and etaye, F.) ſupport-" 


5 


UPTURN'S (of up and xyhnan, Sax.) 
Milton. 


UPWHIRL'D' (of y and byynpan, Sax.) 


* 


URANIA (of 45a. Gr. Heaven) the 
daughter of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne (accord- 


ing to the poets) to whom is attributed the in- 


vention of aſtronomy. 


; | | 


URANIA (in Painting, &c.) is repreſent - 
ed as a beautiful lady in an azure robe, 
having 


N N * , + 4 
* 0 : 4 — * 
* 
+: PL 
0 
— 


dright ſtars, and holding in her right-hand 


| the celeftial globe, and the terreſtrial in her 


— 


left. * | 
URBAN E (urbanus, L.) courteous, civil. 

URRANE N ESS (urbanitas, L.) courteſy, 
eivility, civil behaviour, good manners or 


URDA'E (in Heraldry) as a 
Croſ. Urdæ, is a croſs that ter- 
minates in the manner of a 
 Jozenge, as in the eſcut- 
cheon. i 5 


RIU and THUMMIM, Spencer is of 


opinion that theſe were two little golden fi- 


ures, which gave reſponſes, which were 
t up in the pectoral, as in a purſe, and 


which anſwered with an articulate —_ to 
all fuch queſtions as were put to them b 


y the 


He ſupports his opinion by the authority of 


St. Jerome and of Cedrenus, —_ the anci- 


* 


Truth of the Egyptians. 


ents, and of ſome Rabbins 3 of Cornelius a 


Lapide, and of Louis de Dieu among the Mo- 


derns.\ Plato ſeems to have had the ſame 


thought: He ſays there were upon the breaſt - 
plate two figures in embroidery of great virtue; 


one of which repreſented Truth, and the 


other Manifeftation, p 


Mr. Le Clerc will have it, that Urin and 


Thummim were the names of ſome precious 
ftones, that compoſed a great collar, which 


hung down upon the breaſt of the high prieſt, 


which might be imitated from the Egyptians, 


among whom the chief officer of juſtice wore 
about his neck a figure of Truth, engraven 
upon precious ſtones, and hanging on a golden 


chain. | 


Peter Vallenßs, in a letter written from 
Caira, ſays, that he ſaw in Egypt a very an- 


cient mummy, with a great collar hanging 
upon his breaſt, at the end of which was a 
tablet of gold, whereon might be perceived 


de image of a bird engraven. 


It is not eaſy to ſay, whether the Hebrewvs 


Had imitated this from the Egyptians, or 
whether the Egyptians had taken their model | 


from the Hebrequs ; but it may be conjectured, 
that the Urim and Tbummim of the Hebrews 
might have ſome relation to the image of 

However, it is not probable, that Moſes 
repreſented either in relief or embroidery, or 
engraving, any figure of a man or other ani- 
mal: But no ill conſequence can follow from 


ſuppoſing that he might repreſent there ſome 
myſterious figure or hieroglyphick, ſuch as 


the Cherubims, were. | 
URN A (with the Romans) a veſſel uſed 


to draw out of it the names of thoſe who were 


firſt to engage at the publick plays ; alſo into 
which they threw notes, by which they gave 
their votes in publick aſſemblies and courts 


of juſtice, 


having her head adorned with a Coronet of | 


US 
Sepul:bral URNS (among the Romany, c. 
| veffels of earth commonly in the form 22 
oil jarr, in which were put the aſhes of the 
dead after the bodies had been burnt, theſe 
were ſometimes depoſited under tomb ſtones, 
or within vaults or graves; and ſometimes 
they were kept in houſes by relations of the 
deceaſed z tho? theſe urns were generally made 
of earth, yet ſome great perſons have had 
them made of gold, filver, marble, &c, 
UR'SA major. Heſiod tells us, the was the 
daughter of Lycaon, and dwelt in Arcadia, 
and was ſo devoted to the ſtudy of hunting, 


as to be one of the companions of Diana, in 


ranging the mountains. And that after ſhe 
had been debauched by Jupiter, ſhe concealed 


big, ſhe being near her time, Dian diſcovered 
it, as ſhe was bathing herſelf, and being angry 
at her, transformed her into a bear, and ſhe 
brought forth Arcas. And that the, wandring 
on the mountains, was found by fome ſhep- 
herds, and brought to her father Lycaer, 
together with her infant, for a preſent. Some 
time after the entered the temple of Jupiter, 
which was unlawful for her to do; and when 
her fon Arcas and the Arcadians followed 
her to kill her, for violating the law, Jupiter, 
mindful of the converſation he had had with 
her, ſnatched her away and placed her among 


what had happened. | EO 

| URSA mayer (in —_— the great Bear, 
a conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 
containing, fome ſay, 35, others 36, but 


USE and Cuftom (in anc. Lato) is the ordi- 
nary. method of acting or proceeding in any 
caſe, which by:length of time has obtained 
the force of a law. 33% oo 
_ _ U|SES. and Cuftoms (in Maritime Afair:) 
are certain maxims, rules, or uſages, which 
make the baſe or ground work of maritime 
Juriſprudence, by which the policy of naviga- 
tion and commerce of the ſea are regulated. 


USH'ERSHIP (of biſſier, F.) the office 


of an uſher. | 
USUFRUC'TUS 2 (in the Civil Low) 
USUFRUTT 5 is the enjoyment or 


ceiving the fruits and profits of an inheritance 
or other thing, without the faculty of alie- 
nating or damaging the property thereof, L. 
. USURIOUSNESS (of uſurarius, L. and 
neſs) an uſurious or extortioning quality or 
diſpoſition, 8 
 USURIOUS Contra# (in Law) a bargain 
or contract, whereby a man is obliged to pay 
more intereſt for money than the ſtatute al- 


lows. 3 
USURP'ER (ſurpator, L. uſurpeur, F.) 
one who wrongfully ſeizes that which is the 
right of another. | F | = 
V's: nick 4 bes greatelt 
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it from the goddeſs ; but her belly growing 


the ſtars, and called her Urſa, on account of 


according to the Britanmck catalogue 215 ſtarz. 
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_ diſtance, 


racmon. Vulcan had two wives, Aglaiæ and 


for all the gods to be witneſſes of their diſ- 


fan upon ſuch as were virtuous and good. 


8 tranſlation of the bible, which is ſaid to 


| "ized by the council of Trent, as the only 
due verſion, and the Popes, Sextus V. and | 


; * 
| U | 
” . 


W 


greateſt- power of ability ; alſo the fartheſt | Clement VN. took much cate to hae 


Co © a N , 
UT'TERABLE (of uzzen, Sax. and able) 
capable of being uttered, | 
VUL'CAN (fo called of wolando, flying, 


and candens, growing hot, or of majore vi ignis, 


and fulgere, q. Fulganus, Varro) according 
to 4 * 5 ** god of fire, * the ſon 
of Jupiter, by his wife Juno; but being very 
deformed, when Jupiter ſaw how ill- ſhapen 
and ugly he was, he kicked him down from 
Heaven, and, by falling upon the earth, the 

oor babe broke one of his legs, whereof he 
halted ever after. But Tbetis and the nymphs 
took pity of him, and nurſed him up : And 
when he came to be of years he followed the 
trade of a blackſmith, and wrought for the 
xeſt of the gods, eſpecially for Jupiter, for 
whom he made thunderbolts ; for that purpoſe 
he had feveral forges or ſhops in the iſles of 
Lemnos, Lipara, and in mount tna. He 
had aſſiſtants or journeymen, that were called 
Cyclops, becauſe they had but one great eye 
in the middle of their forehead ; the moſt 
noted of which were Brontes, Steropes, Py- 


Venus; but Venus had no kindneſs for him, 
by reaſon of his deformity; and therefore 
ſought ſatisfaction ſomewhere elſe, and rea- 
dily accepted of the embraces of Mars: But 
Apollo gave notice of their meeting to Vulcan, 
who found a way to ſurprize Mars in the em- 
braces of his wife, and ſpreading his net all 
over the place, caught them together; and 
to put them to the greater ſhame, he ſeht 


honeſty and his diſhonour. To Vulcan is aſ- 
eribed the making the chariot of the ſun, and 
the armour of the gods and the heroes. His 


feaſts were named Protervia, in which the | 


Romans ran about with lighted torches in ho- 
nour of him. At the foot of mount tna 
there was a temple erected, and a grove plant- 
ed in houour of him, which was kept by a | 
dog, who (it is ſaid) would tear the vicious in 
pieces (if they offered to approach) but would 


By Vulcan is underſtood to be meant natural 
heat; and therefore the Egyptians, in their 
Hieroglyphicks, repreſented Vulcan by an egg, 
proceeding out of the mouth of Jupiter. 
There were ſeveral Yulcans ; the firſt was 


the ſon of Caius, the ſecond of NVilus, named tions, the Teutones, Germans, Saxons, &c. 


Otas; the third of Jupiter and Juno, and 
the fourth the fon of Manalius, who dwelt 
near Sicily, in the iſlands called Vulcaniæ | 
Infule, The ancients painted him in a 
en robe, having an anvil ſtanding by 
a | 4 
VUL'GATE,. a name given to a Latin 


have been made from the Hebreze about 
A. C. 400; which was approved and autho- | 


theleſs upon examination many imperfection 
were diſcovered ; upon which another edition 
was publiſhed in 1592, which is looked upon 
to be the model of all the editions that have 
been publiſhed ſince; and this edition is held 
as authentick by the church of Rome; but 


moſt learned and fkilful Roman Catbolicł 
divines, that there are many faults yet re- 
maining in it; but they ſay, that the cor- 
rectors had good reaſon not to amend them 
at that time. „ or Wop Fo ab 

VUL/NERABLENESS (of vulnerare, L. 
able and neſs eapableneſs of being wounded. 

VULN/ING (in Heraldry) wounding, a 
term uſed of a pelican. 1 20 as 

VUL/TURE (Hieroglypbically) was by 
the Egyptians uſed to repreſent nature; they 
having this notion, that this bird does not 
| conceive according to the uſual manner, by co- 


that they brought forth eggs by receiving into 
their bodies the northen or weſtern wind, 


was alſo an emblem of mercy ; for the na- 
turaliſts ſay, that ſhe never ſeeks any prey, 


which they ſuck out of her thighs and breaft. 
VUL/VA (with Phyficians) the Uterus, 

the womb'or matrix; alſo the paſſage or neck 

of the womb, Sc. L. * 

or doting upon a wife, | 

neſs) over fondneſs of a wife. 


or forfeit paid for not marrying ; alſo money 


no wives. 


> & ” 2 


(TT w, Roman; ., Ttalick, M MW, 
Engliſh; W 


or Romans; but it was by the northern na- 


and at this day is not uſed by the French, 
Spaniards, Portugueſe, or Italians, It is 
compounded of two V conſonants, It loſes its 
ſound after o, as cov, boww, &c. and before 


r, as wrath, evretch, zorite, zurong, wrung, Kc. 


To WAFT. 1. To carry through the 


air, or on the water. 


A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 


. | 

Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. 

. ö Shakeſpenr. 
Nor 


publiſhed correct in the year 1590. Nerer 


notwithftanding this, it is not denied by the 
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pulating with a male, being all females ; and 
which cauſed them to conceive. The Vulture 


nor flies from her neſt, until the young ones 
come to a conſiderable bigneſs, and in the 
mean time nouriſhes them with her blood, 


VXO/RIOUS (uxvrioſur, L.) overfond of, 
UXO/RIOUSNESS (of wxorius, L. and 
UXO/RIUM (among the Remans) a mulct 
exacted by way of fine from thoſe who had h 


„Saxon; is the 21ſt 
letter of the alphabet: it is a letter not uſed 
by the antients, either Afaticks, Grectans, 
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Nor dates his tranſport · veſſel croſs the waves, 


With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos d in 
graves: | & | 

A hundred years they wander on the ſhore ; 
At length, their penance done, are * _ 
Lend to this wretch your hand, e 

5 him o' er. TREES ” 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore, 
| e Dryden. 
In vain you tell your parting lover, ; 
'You wiſh fair winds may waft him over: 
Alas! what winds can happy-prove, 

That bear me far from what I love? - 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from foul to ſoul, 
And coaſt a figh from Indus to the pr 3 

l * a ope. 


1 


. 2. To becken, to inform 
thing moving. 


by a ſign 
To WAF T, to 


. el 4 
knew, 
That what before ſhe but ſurmiſed, was true. 
„„ LEE Dryden. 
 WAG'GING (of pagian, Sax.) moving, 
Mirring, ſhaking, dE Hed 6 
"  WAG'/GONAGE, waggon-money, mo- 
ney paid for the hire of driving waggons. 
WKE (Sea Term) the ſmooth water 
that runs from a ſhip's ſtern when ſhe is under 
fail; a ſhip is ſaid toftay to the Weather of 
Her Wake, when in her ſtaying ſhe is ſo quick, 
that ſhe does not fall to the leeward upon a 
tack ; but that when ſhe is tack'd, her 
Fake (i. e, the ſmooth water a-ſtern) is to 
the leeward, which is a fign that ſhe feels 
her helm very well, and is quick of ſteerage. 
_ _ WAKES (of wacian, Sax. to keep awake, 
becauſe on the vigils of thoſe feaſts the people 
were wont to awake from ſleep, at the ſeve- 
ral vigils of the night, and go to prayers. 
But Spelman rather derives them of Sac, 
drunkenneſs, becauſe in celebrating them they 
generally ended in drunkenneſs) they are vigils, 
or country feaſts, uſually obſerved on the ſun. 


pariſh church was dedicated, in which they 
uſed to feaſt and dance all night. They took 
their original from a letter that Gregory the 


Great ſent to Melitus the abbot, who came 


of any 


day next after the ſaint's day to whom the | 


Into England with St. Auſtin, in theſe words. 


e It may therefore be permitted them on 
4 the dedicative days, or other ſolemn days 


4c of martyrs, to make them bowers about 
„ the churches, and refreſhing themſelves, 
4 and feaſting together after a good religious 
« ſort; kill their oxen now to the praiſe of 
6 God, and encreaſe of charity, which be- 


* fore they were wont to ſacrifice to the de- 


ce vil, Se.“ But now the feaſting part is 
all that is retained.  _ | 

A Cock's WALK, a place where fi 
cocks are kept ſeparate from others, 


WALK (with Horſemen) is the ſloweſt and | 


iealt raiſed goings of a horſe z which the 


ghting 


duke of Nervcaſtik deſcribes by the two legs 
diametrically oppoſite in the air, and two 


upon the ground at the ſame time, in the 


form of St. Andrew's croſs; but other au- 
| thors ſay, it is a motion of two legs of 3 
fide, one after the other, beginning with the 
hind-leg firſt. | | 
WaLLOON Language, is ſuppoſed to be 
that of the ancient Gauls. The language 
ſpoken by the Wallons, the inhabitants of 2 
conſiderable part of the Spaniſh low countries, 


| viz. thoſe of Artois, Hainault, Namur, 


Luxemberg, and part of Flanders and Bra. 
bannt. e . 85 
WAN'NESS, pale - facedneſs. 
WANT ING (of wanian, Sax.) deficient, 
needy, & Cs | | | 
WAN TONNESS (incertæ etymclogie, but 
perhaps of 2ventelen, Dut. to turn round about, 
wanton folks being friſky, unleſs you had ra- 
ther, with Minſpezw, derive it of want one, 


| i. e. to want one to play wwithal) waggiſhneſs, 


friſkineſs, laſciviou ſneſs. 

 WA'PENTAKES (prob. of wapen, ar- 
| mour, and Fezezcan, Sax. to give up or ſur- 
render, it being a cuſtom for the inhabitants 
to preſent their weapons to their lord, in 


| token of ſubjection; or a cuſtom, that when 


he that came to take the government of a 
hundred, was met by the better ſort of people, 
they touched his weapon or lance with their 
ſpears, by which ceremony they were united 
together, and entered into a mutual aſſocia- 
tion) the ſame as an hundred or diviſion of a 
county. ood 155 LE 
WAR no more (Sea Phraſe) is a direction 
to him at the helm, to keep the ſhip as near 
| the wind as poſſible. FR. 
WAR. The French are ſaid to be like a 


| flea, quickly ſkipping into a country, and 
ſoon leaping out again. The Spaniard like 
a crab, creeping into a place ſlowly, and not 
to be expelled without great violence. The 
German like a louſe, ſlowly maſtering, and 
as ſlowly driven out. | e 
Holy WAR, a war antiently maintained 
by leagues and croiſades, for the recovery of 
the holy land. | 55 . 
Civil WAR is that between ſubjech 
Inteſtine WAR F of the ſame realm, ot 
parties in the ſame ſtate. | 
Place of WAR, is a place fortified on 
purpoſe to cover and defend a country, and 
op the incurſion of an enemy's army : allo 
a place wherein are the magazines of pio, 
viſions or ſtores of war, for an army encamped 
in the neighbourhood, or to repair to for un- 
ter quarters. e e 
Council of WAR, is an aſſembly of reit 
officers called by a general or commander, te 
deliberate with him on enterprizes and at. 
tempts to be made. 5 33 
WARD- Hook (with Gunners) a rod or ſta 
with an izon end, turned in a ſerpentine my 


— 
* 


r ſtaff 
man · 
vel. 


of a company, Cc. 


nr, to het 4¹ wads-or cakum. out w a 


gun, when it is to be unloaded.) 
WARDIENSHIP, the affice of a marden 


WARP'ED(g:wer, ped , of weonpan, Sax.) 
caſt or bent, as boards not well dry'd; alſo 


drawn out, as a weaver's warp. 


'WAR/PEN. (of wan and pennig, Sax.) 
a a contribution i in the Saxon times towards war, 

or for providing arms. 

WARRANT (with Herſemen) a gende 
that ſells an horſe is by an inviolable cuſtom 


to warrant him, and in caſe he ſold him 


under ſuch infirmities that are not obviouſly 
diſcovered, and ſo may eſcape the view of 
the - buyer, as purſineſs, glanders, unſound- 


neſs, Sc. he is obliged in nine days, to re- 


fund the money, and take back the horſe; 


but he does not warrant him clear of fack 
infirmi ties as may be ſeen and diſcerned, 


WAR'RANTABLENESS (of guarant, 


Brit. or wenian, Sax. to defend, or of ga- 
rantir, F. able and neſs) juſtifiableneſs, &c. 


: WARRANTED (garanti, F.) ſecured 
by covenant z promiſed to be ſecured or main- 


L tained, Ee. 


' WAR'RANTERS 8 F.) thoſe 


that promiſe or covenant to ſecure a thing | 
. purchaſed to the purchaſer. .-. 


A WASH-BOWL | (wacer- bolls, Sar.) 


2 veſſel to waſh in. 


 WASH'ING (with Goldſmiths, c.) are 
the lotions whereby they draw the particles 
of gold and filver out of the the earth, 
ſweepings, Se. 

WASHING (in Painting) is when a deſign, 
drawn with a pencil or crayon, has ſome one 
colour laid over it with a pencil, as Indian 
Ink, Biftre, or the like, to make it appear 


the mere natural, by adding the ſhadows of 


prominences, apertures, & c. 
© WASPISHN 


| ESS (werp, Sax veſpa. L. 
a waſp) peeviſhneſs, fretfulneſs, angrineſs. 
WAY'SEL Bread, cakes and white bread 
that were ſopp' d in the Waſſel Bowwl of wine 
that uſed to 1 ſet by the abbots of St. Albans, 


to drink an health to his fraternity. 


WATCH and ward, the cuſtom of keep- 
ing watch and ward in the night, in towns 


and cities, was firſt appointed in the reign of 
Hen, III. im the 13th century, 


ATER (weren, Sax.) one of the four 
element a congeſted maſs of particles which 
are very thin, ſmooth, and very flexible, diſ- 


poſed to bend and yield every way; alſo a 
certain luſtre on filks, &c. imitating waves: 


alſo a certain luſtre of diamonds, c. 
WATERACE, money paid for paſſage 
by water. 
75 WA! TER-Budger (in Heral. 
dry) a ſort of budget ancient!y 
uled by ſoldiers to fetch water 
to the camp, they were different 
in form, one of Which is, as 


rde in the eleutcheon, annexed, 


; 


8. 
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WA!TER (with Jewellers) a certain luſtre 


thus called, becauſe they were ſuppoſed by - 
the ancients to be formed or concreted of wa- 
ers“ | 
WATER. -Betony, creſſes, &c. VE | 
WATER-Gage, a ſea wall or bank to 
) | keep off the current or  overfloning of che 
water, 
WATERMEN. This 
company is very ancient, 
though we find it not in- 
corporated till the 7 
of Philip and Mary : 
theſe the Lightermen ha 
been added. They are 
governed by eight rulers 


auditors of accounts, and ſixty aſſiſtants, but 
no livery, this company having no freedom in 
the city. Their hall is in Cole- Harbour. 
Their arms are Barry Wavy of 6 Argent and 
Azure, a boat Or, on a oy; of the zd, a 
pair of oars ſatire wways of the 30 | between 
two cuſhions of the iſt; the creſt a hand 
proper, holding an oar, "82 the former ; the 
ſupporters two dolphins proper; the motto, 
At command of our Superiors. 

WATER of ſeparation 7 (with Reben) 

WATER of depart Aqua Fortis, ſo 
| denominated, becauſe it ſeparates gold from 
ſilver. 


as having water. 
WA'TERISHNESS, wateriſh or watery 
quality, &c, 

WATERING (of ManufaSures) is the 


wavy luſtre, by wetting them lightly and then 
paſſing them thro” a preſs or calender, whe- 
ther hot or cold. 

WAT'TLED. (of wazelap, Sax.) made 
| with wattles or hurdles, 

A WAVE (in Phyſicks) a cavity in the 
ſurface of water or other fluid, with an ele- 
vation 'on the fide thereof. 


uncertainty or vfireſol9nd, fluQuatinhy in 
mind. 


like waves of the ſea. _ 

WAV (in Heraldry) ſignifies 
repreſenting the waves rolling, 
which the French call Ondee, 
and the Latins, undulatus, un- 
doſus, &c. See the ecutcheon, 

WAX (weax, Sax. vaex, 
Dan.) a ſoft, yellowiſh mat- 
ter, wherewith the bees form 
cells to receiye their honey ; 
the artificial wax is of ſeve- 
ral forts, as Sealing-Wax, _ | 
$hoemakers-Wax, &c. By chymical writers 
is expreſs d OF this character. 
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of pearls, diamonds, and other precious ſtones; 


for the former, and three for the latter, three , 61 


|  WATERISH (wzreplic, Sax.) like, « or f , 


giving ſilks, tabbies, mohairs, ſtuffs, Ic. a 


WA'VERING (wapian, Sax.) being in 4 


' WA'VY (of wazian or wein, Se). 


| WAx. 
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new Ce. 
in the domitfors of the, Czar of Muſcovy. 


merly ſt 


an e v were 
| Pak mo. the ſecond of | 
Richard III. in the year 
1484, they are a maſter, 
2 wardens, 32 aſſiſtants, 
71 liverymen, and about 
+ © 150 the whole company: 
88 — their hall is in Maiden- 
1 Their arms are Axure on a chevron 


Argent, between three lamps 08 as many | 


roſes Gules, 
WAY'D Horſe (with Herſemen)/i is one who | 


js already backed, ſoppled and broken, a. 6 | 


ſhe ws a diſpoſition to the manage. 
WAV.-Layer, a lyer in wait. 
WAY'WARDNESS, obſtinacy, een. 


WAY WOp, a governor of a chief place | 


WEAL DH) (weald, Sax.) either fingly or 
WALD at the head of names fignify | 
WALT Y wood, foreſt, or grove, and | 
ſignify that the places either are * were for- | 


ed with wood. 
WEAP!ONLESS (of weren Fry tap, 


Sax.) having no weapon. 


WEAR D (of weandan, Sar. to guard or 
keep) in compoſition of proper names, initial 


or final, ſignihes watchfulneſs or care. 


WEARIIED (of wenigan, Sax.) tired. 
WE A RING (weonnian, Sax. ) decaying. 


WEARING (of wenan or wenian, Sax.) 
| to wear) being clothed with, PAs Ee 
duearing Apparel. 
_  WEAR!ISOM (of wen's and _ Sax.) 
| fatiguing, tireſome. 


WEAR/ISOMNESS (wepis- yorney ye, | 


Sax.) tireſomeneſs, . 
WHEATH'ER ( woeder, Dan. werhen, 


Sax.) the diſpoſition of the air or ſeaſon ; the 
_ Nate and diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, with 


reſpect to moiſture or drought, heat or cold, 


| oo or clam, rain, hail, {now fog, froſt, 


al ATH'ER Beadcng (in Carpentry); is 
the nailing of boards againſt the outſide of a 


_ 'builsing ;; alſo the boards themſelves, 


To WEATH'ER a Point (Aetaploricaly) 


i is to overcome a difficulty. 


" WEATH'ER-7iling, is the covering the | 


| vpright ſides of a houſe with tiles. 


WEAVERS, were in- 
n corporated in; the time of 
Heut II. they are two 
baälliffs, two wardens, 16 
l (more) aſſiſtants, and 
RT 186 livery Sc. the fine 
is 61, $5: 44. their ball is 
ein Baſing · Lane. They 
| bear for their arms A. 
ure on a chevron Argent, between three 


| Leopards heads, having each a ſhuttle in his 
mouth Or, as many roſes Gules, ſeeded pro- 
per; their creſt a Leopard*s head;-crowned with 
- aucal coronet, and a ſhuttle as  defore ; a 84 
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. weeverns Erin ns; Or, 
| membered Gules 3 the ys 4 Weave 0 
$7777 er aft. | 

A WEAVIN G, the — * and biing- 
ing to perfection, the making all manner of 
tufted cloth of tiſſue, velvets, branched 
| ſattins, and other kinds of curious ſilks, waz 
firſt performed by an E. ny John Tyce, 
in Shoreditch. 


load or: vein of fine n into an uſeleſs 
marcaſite. . 


ing, ſuppoſing, Ge. 

WEEPHING (of won Sax, to weep) 
| ſhedding tears, 

WEIGHT (vixhe or xewihe, Sax.) the 
ponderofity c or heavineſs of a thing; a quali- 


| ty in natural bodies, whereby they tend 


downwards towards the earth; alſo the mo- 
mentarineſs or worth of a thing 
WEIGHT (in Mechenichs) any thing that 
is to be ſuſtained, raiſed or moved by a ma- 
| chine, or any thing that in any manner re- 
fiſts the motion that is to be produced, 
To WEIGH Anchor, is to draw up the 
anchor out of the-groundit bad been caſt into, 
in order to ſet fail, to quit a port, road, &c. 
WEIGHTLESS. 1. Light, baving no 


| gravity: /- FH L.4 


How by him balanc'd i in the eveightleſ air? 
Can'ſt thou the wiſdom of his. works de- 
ola? wif." Fand. 


12. Not poſſible to ds weighed. | "Improper, | 


It muſt both eight and immortal prove, 
Becauſe the centre o it is above, 
D r de, 


"WEIGHTY.. 0 Hey, ponderous, | 
You have already weary'd fortune fo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe; 
But fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 
A fate ſo weighty, that it ſtops her wheel. 
g Dryden. 
1 Important, momentous, efficacious, 
No fool Pythagoras was thought ; ; }, 
Whilſt he his 2ve:ghty doctrines taught, 
He made his lining ſcholars ſtand, 
Their mouth ſtill cover d with their hand: 
Elſe, may be, ſome odd-thinking youth, 
Leſs friend to doctrine, than to truth, 
Might have refus d to let his ears: . 
Aan che -qpulick 0h the ſpheres, 210 
Uri Prior. 
20 To WEILD (ef — bar.) to rule, 
manage, govern, Oc. as tot woeild a' ſword, 
 [cepter, Ec. 
To giue ane a WELCOME b(ellamia, 
Sar. to bid one welcome. 
WELDHING-Heat (with Smiths) a degree 
3 that they gave their iron in the forge, 
when they have occafion to double up the 
iron. 


WELL-4ole (in 2 | Building) the hole left 


ber che ſtairs to come up. 
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WEED (among meners) the degeneracy of a 


. WERBEN ANG (of wenan, Sax, ) think. 


largeſt 
the ſal 
the ge 


- whiſke 


broad, 
briſtles 
palate, 
ſize, 
cheeks 
The 
ways | 
tho' it 
the yo! 
plenty 
hogſhe⸗ 
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ferent ſ 
land h. 
ſome | 
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parricid 
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their be 
on a ſca 
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Wjhiſkers on the e about nine inches 
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"WH. 


Nc Ne, following. ag 


Whoring. 

"'WESAND. See Weaſand, | 

"WEST/ERLY. of 1 ) 

4 WESTERN towards the weſt, on the 
weſt part, Ce. 
WESTIERLINESs, che being, or being 

ſeated towards the weſt. 
nnr (of wer, Sar.) ſomewhat. 


"WET'SHOD £ wer cod, Sas.) with 
ſhoes taking water. 

WHALE, a fiſh of a monſtrous ſize, the 
largeſt of all ſea animals, caught chiefly for | 
the ſake of their oil and fins, they have for 
the general no teeth, but only beards and 


broad, which terminate in fringes like the 
briltles of a hog, which at top are ſet in the 
palate, and ranged in order according to their 
fize, and which extend and contract the 
cheeks of the fiſh. | 
The female is ſaid to keep its young al- 
ways under its fins, till it is weaned, and 
tho' it has no udder, yet it has nipples which 
the young ſuck, and which afferd ſo great 
plenty of milk, that the quantity of two 
hogſheads have been drawn at one time. 
Whales are not all alike, but there are dif- 
ferent ſorts in different ſeas. Thoſe of Green- | 
land have black backs and white bellies; 
ſome have teeth and no beards. Thoſe in 
the ſeas of Japan are generally of the largeſt 
ſiae, and have two great holes over their 
muzzles, through which they take in and 


| blow or ſpout out a gieat quantity of | 
water. 


A WHEED'LE, a a flattering, cejoling ex- 
preſſion. 

WHE ELER! (of hweezul, Sax.) 2 wheel- 
wright, Se. | 
WHEEL WRIGHT ( of hi&eol and 
wnyb'ta, Sax.) a maker of wheels of carts, 

waggons, Fc. 

WHEEL, a puniſhment which i is inflicted 
on great criminals, and eſpecially on aſſaſſins, 
parricides, and robbers on the high - way in 
France, Holland, Germany, &c. they haie 
their bones fir broken with an iron bar, 
on a ſcaffold, and then are placed on the cir- 
cumference of a wheel, and left there toex- 
pire, ſometimes their bones are broken on the 
wheel, So. 

WHEEZ/ing (of hweoren, Sax.) 5 Hh 
a _ in the throats as one that has a 
cold. 

WHELPISH (bwelpiye, Sar.) like or 
pertaining to a whelp., _ 

WHEN (among Logicians) i is the eighth of 
the categories, and is what anſwers to queſ- 
tions relating to time, as, When did he ? Did 
be do it twenty years ago? When was that 
done? Yeſterday, 


WHENSOEVER hs bmunt-ywazze „ 


„ 


| 


| WHEREOF! 


W g * 9 

WHERE (with Lo AY is the ſeventh 
of the categories, and is what anſwers to 
| queſtions that relate to place, as to be at 
Rome, Vienna, at Paris, in the Cloſet, in 4 
Chair, &c.' _ 

'WHERF'AS (of hwæn and ar, Sar.) ſee · 
ing that. 

WHERE/BY (of hwep and bi, Sax.) by 
or with which. 

WHERE'FORE (of hwæ JP and pon, Sax.) 
for which cauſe. | 

WHERE'IN (of hwaæ n and in, Sax.) in 
which. 

(of hwz and op, a 
which. | | 
W HERESOEVER (of hwæn, rwa 
app ', Sax.) in any place. | 

WHERETO' (of hy n and 20 Sax.) to 
what or which, | 
WHEREUPON, (of hwzn and upon, 
Sax. ) upon or after which, 
" WHEREWITH" (of hwep and with, 
Sax.) with which. ſp 
WHET'TING (of hwzzzan, Sax.) 
ſharpening, | 1 
WHILST (bwile, Sax.) during the time 
alſo until. i 
- WHIM-WHAM (prob. of Whimſy ) a 
sew-gaw, a bauble, a toy to play withal. | 
WHIP'PING (of hwoupan, Sax.) ſcourg- 


and | 


manner; alſo joining or clubbing, as ab- 
ping a Six-pence, &c. at the tavern, &c. | 
+ WHI1SK, a quick motion of 4 twig, 


To WHIS K (prob. of biſcher, Dan. or 
whiſcher, Teut.) to give a flight bruſh by a 
ſwiſt motion, as a fox with her tail, a woman 


| with her petticoats. 


WHITE. LIVERED { u. bite. lere 32 
envious. 
A WHITE-HEAT (with Smiths) a de- 
eres of heat leſs than a Welding. Heat, given 


form and fize. 

WHITENESS (hwizaney Fe, Sax.) ac- 
cording to the hypotheſis of Sir Tſaac Newtorg' 
is what is the reſult of the mixture of all 
ſorts of rays together. But the opinion of 
Mr. Boyle is, that it chiefly depends upon this, 
That the ſurfaces of white bodies are ſeparated 
into innumerable ſuperficies, which being of 
a nature meerly ſpecular, are ſo placed, that 
ſome looking one way and ſome another, do 
reflect the rays of light falling on them, not 


towards one another, but outwards towards 


the ſpectator's eye. a 

WHPTTiSH {of hwiza, Sax.) inclining to I 
white. 

WHITH'ER (hwz$21, Sax.) to what 
lace. 


WHITH!ERSOEVER (bwaven« 


| pwaz;en, Sax.) to what place ſoever. 


The WHOLE, is that which is me de vp 


va). at any time, 


ln 


0 parts united in due order or diſpoſition, 


6. WHOLE' 


4 


| ing, laſhing ; alſo: ſewing after a particular g 


to iron in the forge, when it hath not got its 
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!Maſcivious. | 


Sax.) any or every 


| and 


he took his doctor's 
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one compoſed of ſeveral parts really diſtin, 


which in Latin is called Totum, and the parts | 


of it are termed integral Parts, as the Apart= 
ments of a houſe, the Precin&s of a city or 
town, the Provinces of a kingdom; the other 
Whole is called in Latin Omne, and the parts« 
of it are termed ſubjective or inferior, becauſe 
this I bole is a common term, and its parts 
are comprized within its extent, as the word 
Animal is a Whole of its nature; the inferiors 


of which, as Man or Beaſt, which are com- 


prized within its extent, are its ſubjefiwe Parts. 
An Eſſential WHOLE (in Metapbyſ.) is 
that which conſiſts of ſuch parts as compleat 


ſoul and body, Os 
Integral WHOLE (in Meraphyſ.) is that 
which has the ſame nature with its parts, ſo 
every ſingle drop of water is water. | 

W HQM'SOEV'ER (hwa-hwa- æpen, 
one, 


4 WHORE (Hieroghyphically) was by the 


_ ancients repreſented by a lion with a woman's 


head, becauſe her countenance is fair, her 
ſpeech pleaſant, and her allurements power- 


ful, but her nature fierce and cruel, and 


preys upon both body and eſtate, | | 
WHOREMONOGER (of hune and man- 


zege, Sax. a merchant or trader) one who 


follows whores. 


© WHORISH, inclinable to play the whore, 


1 (wi, Sax.) in compoſition in proper 
names fignifies holy, as Wimund, holy peace, 


WICK LLIFFIT Es, the followers of Fobn 
FWickliff of * in Oxford, where 

degree with great reputa- | 
tion. King Edward III. ſent him ambaſſador 
- wp the pope... | 55 


e preached againſt the real preſence, pil- 


1 grimages, purgatory, c. ſo ſtrenuouſly at 
Ox ford, that the monks prevailed upon Simon 
Suabury, arch - biſhop of Canterbury, to ſilence 


He was rector of Lutterævorth in Leiceſter- 


ſhire, and was much favoured by the great 
men of his time, ald may juſtly be reckoned 


the firſt reformer. | 
His fame reached to Rome, and gave occa- 
fion to Pope Gregory the XIth, to write to 
King Richard the IId. to aſſiſt the biſhops in 
ſuppreſſing Wicbliff and his followers. 


In the reign of King Henry IV. his books 


were condemned at Oxford ; and at laſt, when 
the council of Conflance, met about the year 
1428, they condemned him with this ſentence, 
& That Job Wickliff, being a notorious = 
cc tick and obſtinate, and dying in his hereſy, 
et his body and bones, if they may be diſ- 
4 cerned, from the bodies of other faithful 
6s people, ſhould be taken up out of the ground, 


| the chief Antichriſt. 
the effence of that being; as man is made of | 


WHO'RISHNESS, whoriſh inclinations | 
ractices. e | 


| head fingly, |, | IE 
Sax.) a certain faculty of 


* 8 N + 
* 
* 


ee and thrown away far from the burial of 
cc the church.“ 5 

This ſentence was executed by the bi 
of Lincoln, 41 years after his burial, and his 
3 caſt into a neighbouring brook, called 
WONT. , So ot egy 
The notions of 7ickliff and his followers 
were, that the ſcriptures ought to be in the 
vulgar tongue, that they contained all thingy 


neceſſary to ſalvation, that they may be un- 


derſtood by every well diſpoſed perſon, 
He declared againſt traditions 3 the Popes 


authority; their power over the temporalitics 


of Kings ; and he pronounced the Pope to be 

He taught that the church of Rome may 
err, he rejected merit of works; and tran. 
ſubſtantiation; he owned but two Saoraments, 


was againſt images, auricular confeſſion, par- 


dons, indulgences, monaſtick vows, and ap- 

proved of the marriage of priefts. 5 
WIE 7 (of wie, Sax. a bay, bank, or 
WICH 5 crooked turning of a river, alſo 


| a caſtle or fortreſs) in compound proper names 
or places, is to be underſtood to ſignify one of 


thoſe things before mentioned. 
— WIELDYY, eaſy to be managed or governed 
by the hand. %%ͤͤ; 
WIG (ignotæ Etym,) a cap of hair for th 
head; alſo a ſort of bun or cake. 1 
AWIL“D, a wilderneſs. Milton. 


A WILD- Boar is the emblem of warlike 


havock whereſoever it comes: It is often 
aſed in Heraldry in ſeveral poſtures, and its 


WILL (willa, 


the ſoul, or the act of it, Sc. 


the power or faculty of willing. Second, 
For the act or exerciſe of the power, as when 
we ſay, No man wills Injury to himſelf. Third, 
For the habit or a conſtant diſpoſition or in- 
clination to do any thing, as Fuſtice is a con- 
ſtant vill to give every one what belongs to 
jan 5 | 
The WILL (with Morals) is defined to 
be the internal guide of a man's actions, ſo 
that when the objects are propoſed and known, 


this power can, by an intrinfick principle, and 
without any phyſical neceſſity, move itſelf _ 


towards them, and chuſe that which ſeems 
moſt agreeable and convenient, and reject 
that which appears unſuitable aud incommo- 
dious. Ls Og ASCOT ee : 

WILLING (of willan, Sax. to will) diſ- 
poſed in mind to. | 


WIL'LINGNESS, readineſs or diſpoſition 
of mind. | e eee e 
WIN win, Sax. war ſtrength 


WINE wine, Sax, beloved dear 4 
names of men beginning or ending wit 


heſe i ify, either from Win, the 
theſe ſyllables, ſignify, eit! Ä 


WILDNESS r Sax.) un- 
| famedneſs, furiouſneſs, uninhabited, 


fury, and mercileſs brutality, as making 


WILL is taken in three ſenſes : Firſt, for 
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' WHOLE : (among Logiriani) is” twofold, | 


help to elevate them. See the figure. 


Collar Beam. e e 
WIND LASS a machine uſed to raiſe 
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| mittial "temper of the man, ot from dune, 


that they were the favourites of the people, 
We? e 
WIND (wind, Dan. wind, Sax.) the cur- 


rent or ſtream of the air, together with ſuch. 
vapours as the air carries along with it, or 


wind may be defined to be a vapour agitated 
and rarified, which paſſing from a narrow 
lace, wherein it was pent, into one more 
un and wide, drives the air before it ; if it 
chance that there be a meeting of many va- 


pours together, then, according to the quan- | 


tity of the matter, this wind is ſo much the 


greater * | * 


To bawe the WIND of a Ship (Sea Phraſe) 


is to be to the-windward of her. 


To WIND (with Hunters) to ſcent the 

game as dogs do. 83 

Large WIND, a fair wind. 
To carry in the WIND (with Horſemen) is 


ſaid of a horſe that carries his noſe as high as | 


his ears, and does not carry handſomly. 
- WIND Beam (in Carpentry) the ſame as 


.WIND!LESS F huge weights withal, as 
guns, ſtones, anchors, Fc. alſo to wind up, 


or draw things out of a well. It is a roller 


of wood ſquare at each end, through which 


is either croſs holes for hand- ſpikes, or ſtaves 


acroſs, to turn it round; by this means it 
draws a cord, one end of which is faſtened to 


ſome weight which it raiſes up. They are 


uſed in Gins, and about Dutch Mortars, to 
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Trade WINDS, are winds which blow 
conſtantly from the eaſt, between the latitude 


of 30 degrees north and ſouth, in the Atlan- 


tich, Ethiotick and Pacifick oceans. + 

Coafting- Trade WINDS, are ſuch as the 
ſoutherly and ſoutherly-weſt winds, which 
blow conſtantly all along the coaſts of Africa, 


on the ſouthward of the Eguator, within the 


trade - wind limits; and the northerly and 


north- weſterly winds on the north fide of the 


Eęuator, blowing on the fame continent. 


_ © Shifting-Trade WINDS, are the ſame as 


each other. 
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and che other half upon ths oppoſite point: 


And thoſe points and times of ſhifting are dif- 
ferent in different parts of the ocean. And 
in ſome places the wind is conſtant for three 
months one way, then three months more 
the contrary way, and ſo all the year, 


Sax.) toward the wind. 

Natural WINE, is ſuch as it comes from 
the grape, without any mixture or ſophiſti- 
cation, 5 

Adulterated WINE, is that wherein ſome 
drug is added to give it ſtrength, fineneſs, 
flavour, brifkneſs, or ſome other qualiſica- 
tion, Wh £4 5 
 Prick'd or Eager WINE, is that turned 
ſouriſh. # 5 „„ 
Sulpbur d WINE, is that put in caſes 
wherein ſulphur has been burnt, 1 order to 
fit it for keeping, or for carriage by ſe. 

Colour WINE, is wine of a very deep co- 
lour, ſerving to die thoſe wines that are too 
pale. * 1 "Ay: . 
Ci WINE, is that poured on chips of 
beech wood to fine or ſoften it. 1. 

Rape WINE, is wine put into a caſk of 
freſh grapes picked, in order to recover tha 
ſtrength, briſkneſs, Cc. that it had oſt. _ 

WINGED Seeds (in Botany) are ſuch as 
have down or hairs on them, whereby the 
wind taking hold blows them at a diſtance, _ 

. WINGS (in Heralary) are 
borne without the body of the 
fowl, and ſometimes ſingle, 
and ſometimes double : when 
they are double, they are called 
Conjoined; when the tips are 


| upwards, they are called Elevated; when 


downwards, Inverted. See the Eſcutcheon. 
WINGS (with Gardeners) are ſuch branches 
of trees or other plants,” as grow up aſide of 


WINTER So/ftice (with Akronomeri) hape 


' | pens on the eleventh of December, when the 
ſun comes to the tropick of Capricorn, the 


day being at that time ſhorteſt, and the night 
longeſt, that is to ſay, in northen countries. 


i WIS'DOM (wipvom, Sax.) knowledge | 


| of high matters; alſo diſcretion, judgment. 


- | _ WISDOM (with Moraliſts) is defined to 


| be ſuch a diſpoſition of the mind, by which 
a man is firmly inclined to have right ſenti- 
ments of things that occur to his perception, 
and to make a juſt examination of the actions 

that belong to his life. Fi Sn 


tribute, and conſiders the relation of thing 
one towards another, under the motion of 
means and ends, and of their fitheſs and un- 
fitneſs, for the various purpoſes to which they 
are les. OT SS 1 
WISDOM (Hieroglypbically) was repre- 
ſented by the Egyptians, as a beautiful wo- 


monſoons, and are periodical winds in the In- | man with four ears and four hands, and but wo 


dian ſea, that blow for half a year one way, | 
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WIND/WARD (of wind and zowand, a4 
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WISDOM (in God) is a communicable at- 
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dye tongue, hid 


© with ſtars. 
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And when wit is reſolv'd, 
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ſhut cloſe. | | ie 11 
WISDOM (in Painting, &c.) is repreſent-, 
ed in white robes, with a blue mantle ſeeded 


WIT (according to Mr. Locle) is diſtin - 


debe from. judgment, and he defines it to 
1 de a quick and ready gathering of ideas, and 
putting thoſe. together with great eaſe and va | 


riety, in which can be found any agreeableneſs 
or reſemblance, ſo as to make up delight- 


ful images, and pleaſing pictures in the fancy. 


WIT (rxewiz, Sax. from wizan, to know. 
1. The LK ade of the mind, G e fi, 
culties, the intellects. This is the original 
ill puts in practice what the 27 deviſeth: _ 
Will ever acts, and wit contemplates ſtill: 
And as from ⁊wit the power of wiſdom riſeth, 

All other virtyes daughters are of will. 
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Will is the prime, and vic the counſellor, | 
Which doth for common good in council fit; 


will lends her 
To execute what is advis'd by vir. 


by Davies 's Ireland. 


2. Imagination, quickneſs of fancy, 
Cou'd any but a knowing prudent cauſe 
Begin ſuch motions, and aſſign ſuch laws? 


Might not your wanton vit the ſyſtem blame? 
ag 4 | | Blactmore. 
3. A man of genius. 5 


How vain that fecond life in other's breath? 


Th' eſtate which 20778 inherit after death; 


» 
— 


| reſign, +, . i * 
Unfure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine ! 


Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt | 


The great” man's curſe, without the gain | 


7 V 

Be envy d, wretched; and be flatter'd, poor. 
| 5 58 1” RS = 3 Pope. 
WITHIER- BAND, is a pigce of iron or 

band, laid und:rneath a ſaddle, about four 


— two pieces of wood that form the bow 
tight. Wes V 
.WITH/ER-WRUNG. (with Horſemen) a 
Horſe is ſaid to be wither.wrung, when he 
has gotten a hurt in the withers. 8 
WITHIN! (wizh-in, Sax.) 
WITHOUT” {wizh-ouz, Sax.) on the 


— 


W [THOU T-BOARD (Sea Term) without 
or out of the ſhip. 1 1 12 18 

W 1. TINESS (wizzizne y fe, Sax.) ful. 

r 


animal with the wings and feet 
8 2 like a ſerpent, or a ſort. of fly- 
ing ſerpent; the upper part re- 


lower a ſerpent. : 


'WOAD (uod, Sax.) an herb uſed in ne 


4 


el 


If the great mind had form'd a different frame, 


fingers above the withers of a hotſe, to keep 


WV ERN (in Heraldry) an 


mY 


ſembling a dragon, and the. 


© 


| 


| 
| 
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blue, and with which the ancient Britaing 


| painted. their bodies, eſpecially their faces, 
0 


with frightful figures, to make them look 


terrible to their enemies. 
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WO DEN (woven, Sax. i. e. fierce or fu- 
rious) was the firſt or chief god of the ancient 
Teutones, Germans, Saxons, and other nor- 
thern nations: He was, according to their 
notions, to be appeaſed by ſacrifices no leſs 
than human, and to be made propitious by 
many barbarous rites. To him they paid 
their devotions, and made their prayers before 
a battle; and when they had obtained victory, 
they ſacrificed ſuch priſoners to him as they 
had taken in battle. From this idol the 


Wodeny - dæz, which we now call Medneſday. 
This Voden was the father of Thor, or Ju- 
piter (according. to ſome) and the Mars, or, 
as others ſay, the Mercury of the Romans. 
WOLD (wold, Sax.) a champain land free 
from wood, a down. Hence, in compoſition 
in proper names, it denotes a. prefect or go- 
vernor, as Benz wold, Bert wwold, an illuſ- 
trious governor, &c. alſo an her b. 
WOLF, is a fierce creature, abiding in 


like a bird, but the tail, Sc. | foreſts, an enemy to cattle, ravenbus, greed), 


crafty, of an exquiſite quickneſs of ſmell, 
having an head. ſomething ſquare, and his 
hair-inclining to gray. It is commonly ſaid, 
that what makes him ſo voracious is, that 


fourth day of the week received its name of 


ſtays bu 
errore - 


or as a d 


dog- * 
the mor 
the hat 
he cate 
which 
others 
Europe 
rate int 
WO. 


ravenou 
dure hi 


' a whore. | Hence Lupa, L. a ſhe - wolf ) ſig- 


wo 
fays but a ſhort time. But this is a popular 
error · His guts are as long as other animals, 
or as a dog's, he being himſelf a kind of a wild 
dog. There are ſevera] kinds of wolves, as. 
the motning wolf, that lives only on carrion; 
the hare-wolf that lives upon the prey that 
he catches by his ſwiftneſs; the deer-wolf, 
which ſome confound with the Lynx, and 
others with the wild cat, Dogs carried from 
Europe into New Spain, are ſaid to degene- 
rate into wolves.” —|\ Wt 
-WOLF (wulp, Sax.) is a cruel, bloody, 
ravenous and watchful creature, able to en- 
dure hunger longer than any other beaſt ; 
but when preſt by it, breaks out and tears 
the firſt flock it meets with; and is therefore 
compared to a reſolute commander, who 
having been long beſieged, being at laſt reduced 
to famine;' makes a deſperate ſally upon his 
ebemies; and drives all before him and hav- 
ing vanquiſhed his oppoſers, returns into his 
gartiſon laden with honour, plunder and pro- 
viſions, The ancients, who believed the 
tranſmigration of ſouls, thought that thoſe 
of men given to rob and plunder, at their 
death paſs'd into wolves. ' | 
The old notion that it is a good ſign to 
have a wolf croſs the way that one is walk- 
ing, and a bad one, if a hare eroſs it, has 
no other reaſon for its original, than that 
it may be eſteemed fortunate to eſcape the 
firſt, and a loſs to let the ſecond eſcape us. 
WOLF (Hieroglyphically) was by the an- 
| cients uſed to ſignify the ſhameful manners of, 


nifies an whore or impudent woman; and 
thence bawdy-houſes are called Lupanaria. 
A WOLF held faſt by the Ears, was an 
emblem of a man encompaſſed with difficul- 
ties and troubles, 2 box eb. yin 564 
WOLVES. This land was anciently very 
much infeſted with wolves; but king Eugar, 
in the year 959, impeſing on the :Yelſp a 
tribute of 300 wolves, i. „ that they ſhould 
kill fo many yearly, in time the land was 
cleared of wolves. 
WOL!/VISHNESS, ravenoufneſs. - 
"'WOM'ANLINESS, woman- like beha- 


4 


WON (of winnan, Sax.) did win, Sc. 
WONDERS: of the: World, Theſe are 
generally accounted ſeve in number, 

i. The Wallsof Babylon, and the pleaſant 
penſil gardens planted on them by Semimaris, 
built of a fat clay, only found near the river 
Eaphrates, and was very large and high, 
Pliny ſpeaks of 200 feet in height, and ſome 
250 ; but the common opinion is, that they 
were 50 cubits high, and ſo broad, t hat two 
or three chariots might go upon them in 2 
breaſt without danger, the compaſs of them 
about is ſaid to be about 22 Engliſb miles; 
390000 men are ſaid to have been employed 
in making this wall, many years; but ſome 
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2. The Labyrim of Exp. Ses in let- 


ter L.. 1 | 14 15 

; + The Pyramids of Egypt, See Fyra- 
mids, To of uf be 
4. The Mauſoleum of Cariæ, which queen 
Artemiſia built as a ſepulchre for her deceaſed 


huſband, tho he was not depoſited there; für 


the queen had ſo endeared affection for him, 
that ſhe cauſed the aſhes of his conſumed 
body to be put into a cup of wine and drank 
them, to give him a lodging in her heart. 


re Mauſcleum in letter M 


5 


* 


* 


| 


ey it was made in one year, 


5. The Colaſſus of Rhodes, See Coloſ- 
* | eee een e 


6. Jupiter Olympius, is ſald to have been 


the neateſt of all theſe works, made by Phi- 


dias, of 150 cubits high, The head was of 


pure gold, 'but the body was of braſs. It 
was erected by th& Eleans, a people of Greece 


and placed in a temple dedicated to Jupiter, 


which was enriched afterwards with many 
curious repreſentations and excellent ſtatues. 


This ſtatue of Jupiter was fitting in à char 


half naked; but from the girdle downwards 


he was covered; in the right” hand he held 
an eatle, and in the deft a ſcepter. The 
upper part being uncovered, intimated how = 


he was known to the ange's; and the lower 
parts being covered, ſignifies how God hides 


himſelf in his works from his inferior crea- 


tures, 


were employed about it, were frighted from 
their enterprize by ſome unexpected accident, 


7. The temple of Diana at Epbiſus, aa 


incomparable work, ſupported by 120 farge 


pillars, every one the fole enterprize and worls _ 
of a king, who was reſolved to make his i 
piety and magnificence appear upon his pillar. 1 


n the Peek (in Herby- 
Hire. r | 4." = * | 7 


The firſt of theſe wonders is Chatſworth. 
Houſe, &c. the noble ſeat of the duke of 


| The emperor Caligula endpavour oP 
I tranſport this ſtatue to Rome 3 bu thoſe that f 


Dewonſbire, where, beſides the ſtatellneſs of 


dens adorned with exquiſite water-works. 


| 7. Neptune with his ſea nymphs, which ſeem 


to ſport themſelves in the waters, which ap- 
pear to fall upon ſea-weeds, 2. A pond; where 


ſea-horſes continually do roll. 
exactly reſemblint a willow, made of copper, 


of Which (by turning a eoek) every leaf con- 


tinually diftils drops of water, and fo Bi vols 
repreſents a ſhower of rain, 4. A grove of 


cypreſs and a caſcade, at the top of which 


ſtand two ſea nymphs, with each a jar under 
ber arm, from whence the water falling upon 
ehe caſcade, produces a loud rumbling noiſe, 
like the Egyptian or Iudian cataracts. . 
At the bottom of this caſcade is another 7065 
in which is an artificial roſe, thro' which 
the water aſcends, and hangs ſuſpended in the 


air, in the figure of that flower. 6, There 
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the edifice, and curioſities within it, too may 
here to be deſcribed, there are pleaſant gar- 
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Th Se another 5 where there is Mercury point · 


ing at the gods and throwing up water. 7. 
There are ſeveral fine. ſtatues of gladiators, 
and other curioſities. 
The ſecond is the mountain called Mam 
Ter, which is almoſt continually. ſhivering 
down earth and great ſtones, in ſuch plenty, |. 
and with ſo great a noiſe, as often to frighten: 
the neighbouring inhabitants, and to be heard 
at ſome miles diſtance, yet never viſibly 
= leſs, tho? it has thus continued for 
eral generations, P 
The 3d is, Eldue: Hole, a wide and terrible 
chaſm, about fourteen yards in length, and 
1 in breadth. The mouth of it craggy, 
but the inward. receſſes contracted and intri- 
cate. It is accounted bottomleſs, becauſe it 
could never yet be fathom'd by any art of 
man, tho" divers attempts have been made; 
tho' it has been plumbed to the depth ot 884 
5 yards, 80 of which funk into the water; and 


the earl of Leiceſter hired a man to go down 


In a baſket of tones, who was let down 300 
ells, and being pulled up, was both ſpeechleſs 
and ſenſeleſs, and died within eight days of a 


phrenſy. It is uſual for thoſe that go to ſee | 


It, to throw down ſtones,” and lay their ear 

to the mouth of the pit, which make a great 

rattling and noiſe for a long time, which is 

leſſened by degrees, till it gets e the 
Iphere of hearing. ECL 

I The 4th is Buxton» Wells, in number nine; 


+ the water of which is hot, ſulphurous and 


-  faling, yet not fetid, but very palatable. They 
 Ipring out of a baſs like marble, and it is plea- 

fant to ſee the ſulphurous halitus break out 

in bubbles, and impregnate the water. Theſe 

Waters are very ſalutiferous. 

The 5th is #eeding Wall or Tides-Well, a 


fpring that ebbs and fle ws like the ſea, ſome- 


times two or three times in an hour; and 
upon the ſinking of the water makes a gug- 


Sling noiſe, like the pouring of liquors out of | 


bottles, but much louder. The diameter of 
the ſpring is about a yard, and the depth 
much the ſame, and the water riſes and * 
about three quarters of a yard. 


The 5th is a remarkable cave, 55 en- 
| trance of which is at the foot of a large 


' mountain, called Coitmoſs, by a ſmall arch, 


Jo low, for ſeveral. paces, that thoſe who go 


into it are forced to creep upon all fours for a 
| while; but then it opens a canſiderable height, 


not unlike to the roof of a large cathedral. | 


On the right hand is an hollow cavern called 
Pool's Chamber, whereby ſtriking a ſtone upon 
16 the wall, a noiſy echo rebounds. Hence 
your guide 8 


dropping from the roof and Gdes of the rock. 


Ihhere are the repreſentations. of the moſt 


curious fret-work, organ and choir-work, 
and in other places ths Bures of animals, as 


the, 


s you, with a candle, over 
ridges and rocks of flone, and ſhews you 
many repreſentations of art and nature, pro- 
duced by the petrifying water continually | 


\ 


t 
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the body bf a man, a lion, a dog, and many 
other beaſts, which a pregnant fancy readily 
ſuggeſts, as alſo. a chair, flitches of bacon, , 
| lanthorn, and 'maby other varieties. A lie. 
tle farther is a pillar, called the Queen ; 
Scot's Pillar, clear and bright as alabaſter ; 
and beyond that a' ſteep aſcent of near ; 
quarter of a mile bigh, which terminates neat 
the roof in à hollow called the Needle”; Eye, 
in which when the guide places his candle, 
it repreſents a ſtar in the firmament, a 
Fir * fired off, near the queen of Scott 
l gives a report near as loud as a cannon, 
return back a different way} paſſing ſe. 
veral currents of water. Some ſay this cave 
takes its name of one Pool, a notorious rob. 
ber and outlaw, who fled from juſtice; other, 
that he was ſome hermit, who there lived; 
retired ali A little diſtance from Pool. 
Hole, is mall clear brook, memorable for 
its compoſition of hot and cold water, ſo uni- 
ted in the ſame ſtream, that you may at 
once put the finger and thumb of the ſame 
hand, the one into the r and che other 
into che cold. N 18 
The 7th is the Devil's Arſe, or Peat'; 
Arſe, a wide: ſubterraneous cavern, running 
under the hill near Caſtleton, the entrance of 
which is large, but the farther you go, the 
narrower it grows: The top of it is very 
high, and appears to the eye to be a 
moſt graceful arch, chequered with a diver- 
fity of coloured ſtones, from which conti- 
nually drops a ſparry water that petrifies, 
Within this arch. are ſeveral ſmall buildings, 
which are inhabited by poor people, who lie 
there ready to attend travellers who have the 
curioſity to come to ſee theſe rarities, This 
cave, after you are gotten a little way in it, 
is very dark and ſlippery, by reaſon of a cur- 
rent of water that runs along it, and you re 
forced to ſtoop, becauſe the rock hangs {loping 
ſo low; but having paſſed this place, and a 
brook adjoining (which is not to be waded 
ſometimes) the arch opens itſelf. again, and 
brings you to a ſecond current, with large 
banks of ſand in and by.it. This current is 
paſſable z but in a little time you come to a 
third current that is impaſſable, and then the 
rock cloſes, | 
To WOO (awogod, courted, Sax.) ts 
court, to ſue to for love. 


We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 
We ſhould be at and: weile not made te 
Woo. GY Shakeſpear 
Fancies and notions be purſues, - © 
Which ne'er had being but in thought: 
Each like the Grecian artiſt 2voos 
The image he himſelf has wrought. Prior, 
Oh, ſtretch thy reign, fair peace! from ſhore 
to ſhore, 
Till conqueſt ceaſe, and Nav? ry be no more; 
Till the freed Indians in their native nog 
Reap their -own fruits, and wor” ang? 1. 


0 
loves, ' : | 2. I 


; alſo th. 


two he 


in diſti 


WO 
2 Ts court folicitouſly + to invite with im- 
rtunity. 
Yet can ſhe Jove a foreign emperor, 
Whom of great worth and pow'r ſhe hears 
to bez 
If ſhe be woo'd but by ambaſſador, 
Or but his letters or his pictures ſee ; 
So while the virgin ſoul on earth doth ſtay, 
She 20 d and tempted is ten thouſand ways 
By theſe great pow'rs, which on the earth 


bear ſway, 
The wiſdom of the world, wealth, pleaſure, 
praiſe, Davies. 


Sweet bird t hat ſhunn'ft the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntreſs oft the woods among, 
I wos to hear thy even- long. 
| Milton, 


WOO!ING (of 10 Sax.) courting or 
making love to. 

WOOD, by microſcopical obſervations, 
| appears to be only an aſſemblage of infinitely 
minute canals or hollow fibres, ſome of which 
riſe from the root upwards, and are diſpoſed 
in form of a circle; and the others, which 
are called inſertions, tend horizontally from 
the ſurface to the center; ſo that they croſs 
each other, and are interwoven like the threads 
of a weaver's web. Dr. Grez. 

WOOD'EN (of wu du n Sax.) made of 

wood. 

* (wuvig, Sax.) full of woods or 


oo (wullig, Sax.) made of wool, 


WOOL'LINESS, woolly quality, _ 
VW ORD (prob. of wonvig, Sax.) abound- 
ing in words, c. 
WORD TINESS, talkativeneſs, Se. | 
| To WORK a Horſe, is to exerciſe him at 
pace, trot or gallop, and to ride him at the 
manage. 
To WORK a Horſe (in Horſemanſhip) upon 


= YPol:s, or Head, and Haunches, in or between 


two heels, is to paſſage him, or make him 
$0 fide-ways upon two parallel Hines 

. WOR RING (of weoncan, Sax.) labour- 
E "gs taking pains ; ; alſo fermenting, as beer, 


WORK'/MANLIKE (of wenc- man and 
zelice, Sax.) artificially. 

WORKMANSHIP (of wejic-man and 
= $-ip, probably of Scype, Sax.) the thing 
produced by the artificer; alſo art or artificial- 
= neſs, 

WORLD (wonle, Sax.) the univerſe ; 
alſo the generality of the people; the vulgar, 
in diſtinction to the more knowing, learned 
or noble, 


1 


| 


WORLD. The greateſt part of the an - 


cient nations and kingdoms of which we have 
any monuments remaining, differ from each 
ether concerning the duration of the world, 
The Chaldeans, the E gyprians, the Chineſe, 
the Greeks, the Hebrews, have all different 


ways of computing the years of the wotld ; 


even the Chronologers who follow the Hebrovw 
text, and the Vu gate, are not agreed among 
themſelves, It is known that the Hebrew 
| text of the Jewws, and that of the Samuritans 
differ from each other, and that the copies 
of the Septuagint, which are no other than 


tranſlations of the Hebrew text, are how ever 


very different from that text. 

According to the computation of U 
which is now generally received and tollowed, 
from the beginning of the world to the birth of 
of Chi, we reckon juſt 4000 years. Te 
this preſent year 1755 we reckon 5754 years 
ent 5 but the moſt ſkilful Chronologers, 
judging that the birth of Cbriſt is here put 


| three years too late, we muſt reckon i it 5757 
| years compleat. 


As to the duration of the world, from this 
time to its final determination or Gidolution, 
this is ſtill much more doubtſul or uncertain. 
The Egyptians were of opinion, that after a 
revolution of 36525 years all the planets 
would be found in the ſame point, and that 
then the world would be renovated, either by 
a deluge or an univerſal conflagration. They 
had a notion, that the world had been ſeveral 
times renewed after this manner, and this 
ſentiment was even common among the Greeks 
too: But they were not agreed about the 
number of years, that this great year or one 


intire revolution would take up. 


Ariſtarchus aſſigned it 2484 years, Ae 1 
of Dyrachium 5552 years, Heraclitus and Li- 


nus 108000 years, or according to others 18000, 


Dion 10881, Orpheus 100020 years, Caſſander 
3600000 years. Plato and his whole ſchool, 
as alſo Origen, were perſuaded, that after a cer- 
tain number of years there was to be a ſuccef- 0 
ſion of new worlds. 

The Jezus had an ancient tradition, which 
they ſay they had from Elijab, not the great 
Prophet, but another of that name, Who 
lived after the captivity of Babylon, and 154 
years after the building of the ſecond templez 
According to this tradition the world was to 
continue 6000 years, 2000 years in the ſtate 
of nature before the law, 2000 under the 
law, and 2000 under the Meſſiab. This 
tradition has been adopted by many of the 
ancient fathers, | 
According to this opinion, the world muſt 
endure no longer than 242 years. | 

The WORLD ( Hieroglyphically ) was by 


the ancients repreſented by a round temple, 


becauſe the divine majeſty hath created it for 
his own glory, to receive in it the reſpects of 
all creatures, and becauſe it appears like a 


| large and beautiful edifice, | excellently well 


adorned, ſupported by the power of God, co- 
vered with the Heavens, and diſtinguiſhed into 
ſeveral apartments. See Serapis. 

WORLD, the harmony of it (Hieregiypb. ) 
or the rare correſpondency that is in the world 
between the ſeveral parts that compoſe it, 


40 


my 


. nazi? 
4. 1 l 


was repreſented by the image of the god Pan, | 
,with two horns upon his head, and a rank 


4 al 


WROTE (of awnizan, Sax.) did write, 
WRUNG (of whingan, Sax.) ſqueezed; 


of ſeven flender pipes in his hand, fo joined |.griped, pinched, twiſted, &c, 


together, that their muſick could make an 
harmonious conſort, The two horns were 
an emblem of the ſun ; he had alſo a leopard's 
Akin about his ſhoulders, which repreſented 
the beautiful variety of the ſtars. | 
WORLD (Hzeroglyph.) the common hie- 
roglyphick of it, was a globe, on which was 
repreſented the circles of the Zodract, with 
the ſigns in it, and round about a multitude 
of ſtars, This globe being ſupported on the 
ſhoulders of a man upon his knees (called 
Atlas) his knees being covered with his long 
garment, intimates that the world is upheld 
by the power of God, who ſeems to be co- 
vered to the lower ranks of creatures, with 
divers emblems and dark ſhadows. _ | 
WORLDLY-MINDED (of woplo and 
Ze minde, Sax. the mind) having the mind 
fixed on the profits or pleaſures of the world; 
covetous. | A 
WORM-EATEN (of wypnm and æxan, 
Sax.) eaten with worms. „ 
W ORS HIPFU L (weonp- peype pull, 
Sax.) worthy of worſhip. RE | 
WORST (wynyr, Sax.) the moſt bad. 
, WORTHLESNESS, the being of no va- 
WQO WEN (of wea pan or zewe pod, Sax.) 
weaved. N . 8 
WOUN DD, extreme, very great exorbi- 
dant. | „„ | 
+ WRAP'PER, a coarſe cloth in which bale 
goods are wrapped, c. LS ꝶ!x 
 WRAP?PED 7 (prob. of hweon yian, Sax. 
 WRAPT according to Skinner) in- 
Folded, incloſed. „%% NN 
WRATHFULNESS, extreme anger. 
WXEAK ING (of 
charging, venting, | OED 
' WREATH (in Heraldry) the repreſenta- 
tion of a roll of fine linnen or filk like that 
of a Turkiſh turbant, conſiſting of the colours 
borne in the eſcutcheon, placed in atchieve- 
ments between the helmet and the creſt, and 
immediately ſupporting the creſt, | 
WRESTILING (wnzpolung, Sax.) 
ſtriving, ſtruggling earneſtly to get the maſtery ; 
a kind of combat or engagement between two 
| perſons unarmed, body to body, to prove their 
ſtrength and dexterity, and to try which can 
throw the other to the ground, | 
 WRIG/GLING (prob. of wicelian, Sax.) 
turning this way and that way, as a ſnake, 
eel, Sc. ſcrewing or inſinuating into favour, 


| &c. | 


wnacan, Sax.) diſ- 


WRING/ING (prob. of whingung, of 


whingan, Sax.) preſſing or 
pinching or griping. [407 
_ WRINEK'LED (of whincl, prob. of whin- 
clian, Sax.) creaſed or rumpled into creaſes, 
£ Folds, &c, as a-garment, the ſcin, Se. «| 


iqueezing hard, 


] returned to him again. 


WYCHE, a alt ſpring. 


X 


x, Roman; & x, Italick ; * 2, Eng- 
liſh is the twenty ſecond letter of the 

a phabet, and X E, the fourteenth of the 

Greek, and the Hebrews have it not; it is a 

compound letter of c and /, | | 
X in numbers ſtands for ten, 


X with a daſh over it Ggnified 10000, - 
 XISUTHRUS a name ſuppoſed to be 
_ SISUTHRUS given by the Babyloni- 
ans to Noah, who ſeemed to have had ſome 
knowledge of the deluge, and that this Pa- 


Siſuthrus. | 

They ſay that Saturn appeared in a dream 
to Si ſutbrus, and informed him that all man- 
kind was to periſh by a flood. 

He commanded him to write down the 
originals, the progreſs and the completion of 
all things, and to bury them in the ground in 
the city of Sipbaris, and to build a veſſel to 
go therein with his relations and friends, and 
to put out into the deep ſea, | 


Siſuthrus followed his orders, loaded his 


veſſel with all ſorts of proviſions, and cauſed 


all forts of animals to go in along with him, 
They ſay his veſſel was 5 ftadia or 625 paces 
long, and 2 ſtadia or 250 paces wide. 

When the deluge came, all thoſe were 
drowned, who were not with Stſuthrus ; when 
he perceived the waters to abate, he let goa 
bird, which finding no food, nor reſting place, 
Some time after he 
ſent out others, which returned with their 
legs dawbed with mud. Laftly, a good while 
after he let others go, which did not return 
any more, £ | „ 

Then he underſtood that the earth was 
quite dry, he broke up his veſſel, and went 
out with his wife, his daughter, and the pilot. 

He went up into a mountain, where he 
worſhipped, erected an alter and ſacrificed to 
the gods. After this he appeared no longer 
upon the earth, neither himſelf, nor thoſe who 
went out of the ark with him. 

The others who continued in the ark get- 


ting out likewiſe, ſought every where for Si- 


ſuthrus to no purpoſe, and having called him 
ſeveral times, they heard his voice, recom” 
mending piety to them, and the worſhip of 
the gods. Theſe and ſome others ſeem te 
have great conformity to Noah. 
XYLOPHORLIA, a feaſt of the Hebrews, 
in which they brought wood into the temp 
with great ſolemnity, for the ſupport of the 
ſacred fire, that was continually burning upon 
the altar of burnt ſacrifices, Selden ſays 


WRI THEN (of yy dan, Sax.) wrung, 
twilled,. wicked, | ; 


. | 16 2 m4 e month Ab, 
this en was laid up in th ene 


triarch was known to them by the name of 
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To whom the yawning pilot faſt aſleep, 
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anſwering to our July; 
Elul, i. e. Auguſt, The Rabbins tell us, that 
they prepared the wood that was to be burnt 
upon the altar with great care, that they 
made it very clean, and permitted no rotten- 
neſs, corruption, or mouldineſs to be amongſt 


ik, 

XYNOF'CIA (of Fuyyiw, Gr. to unite) 
an Athenian feſtival, obſerved in commemo- 
ration of Theſeus's uniting all the petty com- 
munities of Attica into one commonwealth. 
XVSITUS 2 (xv, Gr.) an open walk- 

XYVS TUM 5 ing place, where the Ro- 


mans made entertainments; a long iſle or 


portico, ſometimes roofed over, and at other 
times open, and ranged on each fide with 
trees, forming an agreeable place for people 
to walk in; a knor, garden or parterre. 


. , 


NJ y, Roman; Y y, Italick ; By, Eng- 
liſh; Y y, Sax. is the 23d letter of the 


alphabet; Tu, Greek, the twentieth, and 
the Hebrews have not this letter. F has the 
ſound of i or ie, and is a conſonant before a 


vowel, as Year, Youth, &c. and a vowel ai- 


ter a conſonant, as Phyſick, Synagogue, &c· 
and is uſed in words of a Greek derivation, 
and at the end of Engliſb ones, as by, cry, 
MT TORS OS 


V was a numeral letter with the ancients, 


and ſignified 150, and 


F with a daſh at the top, fignified 1 50000. 


YACHT (of yacht, F.) a pleaſure boat, 


or ſmall ſhip with one deck, carrying four, 
eight or twelve guns, and thirty or forty 


men, and are in burden from 30 to 160 tons; 


contrived and adorned both within fide and 
without, for carrying ſtate paſſengers, and 
for ſwiftneſs and pleaſure. | | 
YATCH. See Yacht. 
To YAWN (zeonan, Sax.) 
1. To gape, to oſcitate, to have the mouth 
opened involuntarily by fumes, as in ſleepi- 
nels, 5 whe | 
At lengrh ſfrook off himſelf, and aſk'd the 
dame; 5 1 Ip | 
And aſking yavon d, for what intent ſhe came? 
5 . Dryden, 


Me didſt thou bid, to truſt the treacherous 


deep? ' Dryden. 
2. To open wide. 
= $6 Hell at lat 
Yawning received them whole, and on them 
_ Clog'd. | Milton. 


7 The ſword pierc'd his tender ſides z 

Down fell the beanteous youth; the yawning 
wound | Se abr 

Guſh'd out a purple ſtream. | 


7 


others ſay it was in 


| 


hours, 49 minutes. 


vey, | 
And ſtartle at the ſudden flaſh of day. 


Y A 


High ſhe rear'd her arm, and with her ſceptre 
truck | Fi 
The yawvning cliff : from its diſparted height 
Adown the mount the guſhing torrent ran. 
Prior. 
YAWN. r, Oſcitation. 
Thee, Paridel, ſhe mark'd thee, there 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair; 
And heard thy everlaſting yawn confeſs 
The pains and penalties of idleneſs. W 
| | Pope's Dunciad, 
2. Gape, triatus. 8 ; 
Hence to the borders of the marſh they go, 
That mingles with the baneful ſtreams below z 
And 1 with a mighty yawn, tis 
a'd, | | 2 ob 
Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead, 
Who, pale with fear, the rending earth ſur- 


0  MAddiſons+ 
 YAWNI'ING, gaping, oſcitation, an in- 
voluntary opening of the mouth, occaſioned 
by a vapour or ventoſity endea vouring to eſ- 


cape, and indicating an irkſom wearineſs or 


inclination to ſleep. EM . 
YEAR (zea"n, Sax.) that ſpace of time 
that the ſun is ſuppoſed to take up in his paſ- 
ſage thro* the ſeveral ſigns of the zodiack, 
and with us conſiſts of 12 unequal calender 
months, which contain 365 days, and once 
in 4 years 366, which day is intercalated be- 
tween the 23d and 24th of February, St, 
Mathias's day, or feſtival, being ordinarily 
obſerved the 24th of February, but in the 
leap year on the 25th, the 24th being the 
day added; ſo that February has that year 
29 days, but in common but 28 days. The 


beginning or firſt day of the year has been 


very different, ſome beginning on March the 
Iſt, ſome on December the 25th, ſome Ja- 


| nuary the iſt, and ſome March the 25th, and 


April the 25th, and theſe were obliged to 
add for before or after Eaſter, to ſignify or 
determine the beginning or end of the year; 
theſe ſeveral differences were principally among 
the French, to determine which Charles IX, 

in 1564 publiſhed an arreſt, the laſt of which 
ordered the year. for the time to come-to be 

conſtantly and univerſally begun, and wrote 
on from January 1ſt, The Engliſh began 
their year the 25th of December till William 


| the Conqueror's time, and now on the 1ſt 


of January in the eccleſiaſtical and civil courts; 


| the aſtronomers of later years have more pre- 


ciſely determined the quantity of time in the 
year, viz, from the ſun's departing from an 
aſſigned point of the equator to his coming 
to the, ſame point again, to be 395 days, 5 
The Egyptian year was Solar, conſiſting 
of 12 months, of 30 days each month, and 
we find the Hebre⁊u year the ſame. Ma imonides 
ſays, that the years of the Jesus were Solar, 
and their months Lunar, Since the com- 
4102 hleating 


YEH 


plesting of the Talmud, they have made uſe 


of years that are purely Lunar, having alter- 
nately a full month of 30 days, and then a 
defective month of 29 days; and to accom- 
modate this Lunar year to the courſe of the 
ſun, at the end of three years they interca- 
late a whole month after Adar, which inter- 
calated month they call Yeadar, 

The civil year of the Hebrews was always 
begun at autumn, at the month they now 
call Tizri, which anſwers to our September, 
and ſometimes enters into October, according 
as the lunations happen, 


But their ſacred 


year, by which their feſtivals, aſſemblies, and 


all other religious acts were regulated, begin 
in the ſpring at the month NMiſan, which an- 
ſwers to March, and ſometimes takes up a 
part of April, according to the courſe of the 
moon. | 12 
Nothing is more equitocal among the an- 
tients t han the term Year. Some think that 
from the beginning of the world to the 160th 
year of Enoch, they reckoned only by weeks, 
and that it was the angel Uriel, who revealed 
to Ewunch the uſe of months, years, the revo- 
lutions bf the ſtars, and the return of the 
ſeaſons, 15 | 


Some people heretofore made their year to | 


conſiſt of one month, others of 4, others of 
6, others of 10, others of 12. 


Some have divided one of our years into | 


two, and have made one year of winter, and 
another of ſummer. | 3 


Formerly the Epyptians allowed but one 


month to their year; then two, then four 
months, and laſtly twelve months. 

We do not know the form of the ancient 
Cbaldaan year, becauſe their ancient hiftory 
is unknown. They boaſted formerly of a 
prodigious antiquity, and pretended to have 
aſtronomical obſervations for 472000, accoxd - 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, or 470000, according 
to Cicero, or for 720000, according to E- 
But when Cal ſtbenes was at Babylon, and 
very inguifitive to know the truth of this, 
he ſent word to Ariftctle, that he could find 


no obſervations that were beyond 1903 years, 


which proceeding backwards would bring us 
nearly to the time of the building of Babylon. 
The Grecians at the beginning had no 


fixed years, ſeyeral people of Greece made | 


their year of four months, thoſe of Arcadia 
firſt made it of one month, only afterwards of 
three months. Thoſe of Caria and Acarnania 
made it ſometimes of one month, and ſome- 


appears to have been ſettled at twelve months. 


| 


times of fix, but from the time of Homer it 


Jubilee YEAR, was every ſeventh Sab- 


datick year, or the 49th year. 


Platonick YEAR, a ſpace of time, at the 
end whereof all the planets and fixed ſtars re- 
turn to the ſame point from whence they ſet 


out, and have the ſame aſpects and configu-. 


tations one upon another, which ſome af- 
Em to be in x50co common years, others in 


| 


1 


35000; the ancient Heathens were of opinion; 
that when this period was compleated, the 
world would be renewed again; and the de- 


| parted ſouls re-enter their bodies again, and 80 


thro' a ſecond courſe. 

The Sydercal YEAR, is that time in which 
the ſun, departing from any fixed ſtar, comes 
to it again; and this is in 365 days, fix hoyrs, 
and almoſt ten minutes, or (according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton) 365 days, fix hours, nine 
minutes and fourteen ſecands. 

The Climacterical YEAR, is the 63d year, 
which is accounted a dangerous year. The 
opinion proceeds from a belief that the yean 
of men are uſually caſt up by Septenaries, and 
every ſeventh year is conceiv'd to carry ſome 
altering character with it; as alſo the moon 
(which governs man's body) is ſuppoſed to be 
meaſured by ſevens, and ſo the numbers 
ſeven and nine which multiply'd into one a- 


nother make 63, which is commonly call'd 


the Grand Climacterick. 

This notion is very ancient, Philo the Jem 
having written ſeveral pages with things relat- 
ing to this number, and Pythagoras and Plato 


| haye been great maintainers of it, in their 


numerical computations. 
YEL'LING (ſome derive it of ſchellen, 
to ſound 3 others of ghi/len, Du. to make 2 
noiſe) making a horrible howling noiſe. 
YEL/LOWNESS (zeale pe of zealla, Sax, 
the gall) the being of a yellow colour. 
YEO'MAN (ſome derive it of zemana, 
fellowſhip or company, or Jeong man, a young 


man; others of Tzzmene, a commoner, o- 


thers of eoman, Sax, a ſhepherd ; but 
others define a Yeoman, to be a free - born 


| Engliſhman, who may lay out of his own 
free - land in yearly revenue to the ſum of 4035.) 
a freeholder who has land of his own, the firſt 


degree of commoners. | 

YEOMAN of the Guard, a ſort of ſoot 
guards to the king's perſon, of larger ſtature 
than ordinary, every one being required to be 
fix foot high; they are in number 100 in 
conſtant duty, and 70 not in duty; the one 
half wear harquebuſes, and the other partui- 
ſans; their attendance is on the ſovereign's 
perſon both at home and abroad; they are 


clad after the manner of king Henry VIII's 


time. 1 
VYERK ING (Minſberv ſuppoſes it to be 
from gercaen, Gothick) throwing out the hind 
legs, asa horſe; a term uſed in the academy, 
of a leaping horſe, when he flings and kicks 
with the whole hind quarters, ftretehing out 
the two hinder legs near together and even, 
to their full extent. „ ä 

YES TER NIGHT (georzennizhz, Sax.) 
the night before the preſent day. 

To YIELD (with Horſemen) is to lack the 
hand, f. e. to ſlack the bridle, and to give 
the horſe his head. 

YIELD/INGNESS 2 x tir 3 
nere, Sax.) ſubmiſſiveneſs, pliabjenels, Sc: 


4 


vokx (Aanapbericaly) fignifies bondage 


eefterſpire, when people fan their corn and 


to invoke it, which word Mr. Gadbury ſays 


tain bone at the root of the tongue. 
__ _ YULE-Batch, a Chriftmas-Batch. 


their original from Zolys, becauſe about 


Boverred by Zolus, are then moſt prevalent, 


2 2, Raman 41 Saxon; 2 15 Italick 3 


the al 


 ZAIRAGVAH (with the Arabi) a kind 


cireles concentrick to each other, and noted 
with divers letters, which are brought to 


according to certain rules. 


Have left me naked to mine Enemies. 


« * # * 
hr. o 


or ſlavery "7 Ihe | : | 
Sea YOKE (with Saz/ors) is a term uſed 
when the fea is ſo rough, that the men can- 
not govern the helm with their hands, and 
then they ſieze two blocks to the end of the 
helm, one on each fide, and reeving two 
ſmall ropes thro* them, which are made faſt 
to the ſides of the ſhip, by having ſame men 
at each tackle, they govern the helm accord- | 
ing to direction. 

YOUL, It has been, and it is ſuppoſed 
ftill is a cuſtom on Malvernes hills in Wor- 


want wind, they cry youl! youl! you! 


is no doubt a corruption of o/us, the hea- 
then god of the wind. | 
YPSILOVDES (on account of its reſem- | 


| 


ZE 


She with ſuch a zea/ the cauſe embrac'd, 

As women, were they will, are all in haſte 

The father, mother, and the kin befide, 

Were over=borne by the fury of the tide. | 
| 5 Dryden. 


The princes applauded with a furious joy, 
And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau with zea! to 
deſtroy, | Dryden, 
Goodmen often blemiſh the reputation of 
their piety by over-aQing ſome things in 
their religion; by an indiſcreet ea! about 
things wherein religion is not concerned, 
| NT Tillot ſan. 


ZEALAND, an iſland in Denmark of 2 
circular form, containing about 18 Engliſb 
miles in circumference, having no bread corn 
in it but rye, bas no rivers, but about balf a 
ſcore ſmall brooks, but a great number of 


blance of V, the Greek Up/i'on) the third | fine lakes well ſtored with fiſhz the air but 


genuine ſuture of the cranium; alſo a cer- 


YULE- Block, a Chriſtmas-Bleck, 
- VULE-Games, i. e. Chrimas- Games or 
gambols, have, it is highly probable, taken 


Chriſtmas time the Eaftern winds, ſaid to be 


5 5, Engliſh, is the laſt letter of 
phabet; Z E, Greek, is the ſixth, and 
I, the ſeventh ot the Hebrew ; it has the 
ſound of /, but is ſeldom uſed.  _ 
2 was a numeral letter fignifying 2000. 


times 2000. 


of divination, performed by divers wheels or 


anſwer to each other, by moving the circles 


ZEAL (S., Zelus, L. ) paſſionate ardor 
for any perſon or cauſe, 


O O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the 
zeal | | | 

I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 


Shake ſpear. 


Among the ſeraphims | 
Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal 
ador'd 
The deity, and divine commands obey'd, 
Stood up, and in a flame of zea! ſevere, 
The current of his fury thus oppos'd. 
Milt, Par, Left, 


=—_ © 


indifferent, eſpecially about Copenhagen, oc- 
caſioned by the frequent fogs, and its low 
ſituation ; it has no ſea ports but Copenhagen, 
nor does it want any, having no commodities 
for exportation; the cattle are generally fmall 
and lean, being forced to be kept houſed a- 
bout eight months in the year; they have 
but two ſeaſons in their year, wiz, ſummer 

and winter; for a ſpring is never known, and 
autumn very rarely; you immediately paſs 
from extremity of heat to extremity of cold, 

and when winter's over from cold FA heat, 


| Alſo the name of one of the United Provinces 


lying between Holland, Flanders, Rrabant, 
and the German Sea; the inhabitants are 
great traders, and-fiſh much ; the princes of 
Orarge are hereditary - governors of this 


iſland. 


ZEDOARY, a ſpicy plant ſomewhat like 
and not ſo biting. | | | ; ef Ad 
ZELOTS, i. e. Zealts, a name given 
to certain Fews, who appeared in Fudea, a- 
bout the year 66 of the vulgar Ara, and 
four and five years. before the taking of Fe- 
ruſalem by the Romans, „ 
They had the name of Zealots, from that 
furious and mad zeal they pretended to have 
for the liberty of their country. They had 
alſo at the ſame time the name of Sicarii or 


7 4 : ginger in its leaves, but of a ſweeter ſcent, 
Z with a daſh at the top, ſignified 2900 | | 


AJaſſines, becauſe of the frequent butcheries 
| they committed with their ſhort daggers, 
call'd in Latin, Sica, 


ZEM'BLANS, a people that inhabited the 
northern part of the world about the ſtraights 
of Waigates, of a ſmall ſtatue, but have 
great heads, large faces, and ſmall eyes, ſome 
without beards, their hair generally black, 
and their ſkin ſwarthy : they adore the ſun 
and moon, and images in the ſhape of men, 
which they carve out of the ſtumps of trees. 

ZE'NINH (with Aſtronomers) the vertex 
or point in the heavens, directly over one's 
head, If we conceive a line drawn thro? the 


| Obſerver 


edſerver and the centre of the earth, which 
muſt neceſſarily be perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, it will reach to a point among the fixed 
ſtars, called the Zenith. Arab. 

"'ZENS'US (with Arithmeticians) a ſquare 
number or the ſecond power. 


ZIZHrH (FAA Heb.) a name which the 

Fexos give to the tufts or fringes, that they 
| wore heretofore at the four quaters of their 
upper garments, and which now they only 
wear under their clothes, fixed to a ſquare 
piece of cloth, which repreſents the garment 
they anciently wore in their own country, 
before their diſperſion. 


The Zizith of the mordern Jews is a tuft 


made of eight threads of yarn, ſpun on pur- 
| Poſe for this uſe, each having five knots, 
which take up half the length; that which 
zs notted being frizzled out, makes a kind of 
tuft or fringe, _ | 


ZEUG/MA (tvyjpa of Gevywa, Gr. to 


Join) a figure in Grammar, when a verb a- 
greeing with divers nouns, or an adjective 
with divers ſubſtantives, is referred to one 
_ expreſsly, and to the other by ſupplement, 


as Luſ overcame Share, Boldneſs Fear, and 


Madneſs Reaſon. If the verb be expreſſed in 
the beginning, it is called Protogeugma, as 
ave went both J and be, and if in the middle, 


Meſozeugma, as be went and I, and if in the 


end, Hypozeugma, as I and be went. And 
the like is to be underſtood of the adjective, 
Zeugma ; which is alſo made three ways; I- 
in perſon, as Tand you learn; 2. in gender, as 
berus, & bera eſt irata; 3. in number, as Bic 
illius arma, hic currus fuit. 


ZOC'COy (in Archir.) a ſmall fort of 
2 ZO0/CLE ſtand or pedeſtal, being a. 
 .SO'CLE J low, ſquare piece or member, 


ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, or the like, 
that needs to be raiſed. 


ZOO/PHORICK Column (Architecture) a | 


ſtatuary column, or a column which bears or 
ſupports the figure of an animal. 


ZO'PATA (of zapata, Span. a ſhoe) a 
feſtival or ceremony obſerved in Italy in the 


courts of certain princes on St. Nicholas's day, | 


* 
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| wherein perſons hide preſents in the ſhoes and 
ſlippers of thoſe they do honour to, in ſuch 
manner as may ſurprize them, on the mor- 
row when they come to dreſs. This is done 
in imitation of the practice of St, Nicholas, 


| who uſed in the night time to throw purſes in 


at the windows of poor maids, to be marriage 
portions for them. | 

_ ZOROASTER. The learned are much di- 
vided as to time when Zoroaſter lived. The 


the year 1300 after the deluge Zoroafter began 
to appear, and to inſtruct men in the worſhip 
and adoration of fire; that after his death 
Kiftab, king of Perſia, embraced his religion, 


and continued firmly attached to it; under 


the reign of this prince, liv'd the great phi- 
loſopher Giamaſb, ſurnamed the Magian, 
who in his book of the great conjunQions 
ſays, that during the great conjunction which 


month Schebat, under the reign of Feredoun, 

king of Perfia, of the firſt dynaſty, God ſent 

the prophet Yerdaſche or Zoroaſter. 
He adds, after Zoroaſter, and ſince the build- 


the worſhip of fire, there happened the ſecond 
conjunction called a very great one, and 
there came then out of the mountains of 


of the Virgin (meaning Moſes) who founded 


roaſter. 


well as the firſt, that the Maſter of the Virgin, 
or Moſes appeared under the ſecond great con- 


junction of the planets, and they agree in this 


with the ſentiments of the ancient Perſians, 


ancient than Moſes. 8 
ZUING'LIANS {fo called of Hudric Zu- 

inglius) a branch of ancient reformers or 

Proteflants, | N 7 


book of the philoſopher Gia maſb ſays, that in 


happened 1300 years after the deluge, in the 


ing of the Pyræa or temples appointed for 


the third climate a perſon named the maſter 
another religion differing from that of Zo- 
8 rom this book, which is not accounted 
ſaperſtitious, and by another, which is aſ- 


cribed to Zoroaſter himſelf, which bears the 
name of Keſabal- Karanat, it is obſerved, as. 


who all contend, that Zoroaſter was more 


o 
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AX + 


\ Adam-Tiler ; i. e. give 
Cc. to a running Companion, that the Pick- 
pocket may have nothing found upon him, 


id 
* 


A Cor Lx Io of the Cx TIN Worps and TR Is, 
both ancient and modern, uſed by BRGGARS, GypsiEs, 


CHEATs, Housz-BREAK ERS, SHop-LiFTERs, Foor- 
Paps, HIGHWAY-MEN, Se. 8 


„ 


BRAM, Naked, or having ſcarce | 


4 Cloaths enough to hide Nakedneſs. 


ABRAM-COVE, a luſty Rogue, with 


hardly any Cloaths on his Back; a Tatter- 


demallion. | : 


ABRAM-MEN, otherwiſe called Toms of 


Bedlam, ſhabby Beggars, patched and trick'd 


up with Ribbons, Red-Tape, Fox-Tails, 


Rags of various Colours; pretending to be 


beſides themſelves, to palliate their Thefts of 
Poultry, Linnen, &c. A ſort of itinerant 


Hedge-Robbers, and Strippers of Children, 


ACADEMY, a Bawdy-Houſe; a Recep- 
tacle for all Sorts of Villains, where the young 


Ones are initiated in the Canting- Language, 
and all manner of Cheats and Impoſtures, 
and ſorted into Tribes and Bands, according to 
their ſeveral Capacities for Miſ chief. 
ADAM-TILER, the Comerade of a Pick | 


pocket, who receives ſtolen Goods or Money, 
and ſcours off with them, Tip tbe coal to 
the Money, Watch, 


when he is apprehended, 


AFFIDAVIT-MEN, Knights of the 
Poſt 3; mercenary and abandoned Wretches, 
who uſed to frequent the Temple and other 
Inns of Court, in order to be in Readineſs to | 
| ARK, a Boat or Wherry. 


ſwear any thing that was propoſed to them. 
ALSATIA the Higher 3; White- Fryars, 


ence a privileged Place, as the Mint was 
lately; but ſuppreſſed, on Account of the 
_ notorious Abuſes committed in it, | 


_ ALSATIA the Lower, the Mint in Soutb- 
Twark, : 5 
ALSATIANS, the inhabitants of theſe 


two Places, ſuch as broken Tradeſmen, ex- | 


bravagant Spendthrifts. | 
ALTEMAL. Vide Dutch Reckoning. 
AMBIDEXTER, one that goes ſnacks in 


Gaming with both Parties; alſo a Lawyer 
that takes Fees of Plaintiff and Defendant at 


once. 
To AMUSE (in a Canting Senſe) to fling 
Duſt in the Eyes; alſo to invent ftrange 


Tales to delude Shop- keepers and others, 
from being upon their Guard, 


N 


1 


AMUSEMENT, a blind, or feint. 

AM USERS. who were wont to have 
their Pockets filled with Duſt, which they 
would throw into the Eyes of People they 
had a mind to rob, and ſo run away, while 
their Comerade, who followed them, under 
the Notion of pitying the half blinded Per- 
ſon, laid his Hand on whatever came next. 

ANGLERS, alias HOOKERS; petty 
Thieves, who have a Stick with a Hook at 
the End, wherewith they pluck Things out 
of Windows, Grates, Cc. Maze ready your 


| Angling Stick; a Word of Command uſed 


by theſe petty Villains, to get ready the 
Stick with which they perform their Pranks, 
and as a Signal of a Prey in Sight. In the 


Day- time they beg from Houſe to Houſe, 


to ſpy beſt where to plant their Deſigns, which 


at Night they put in Execution. 


ANTICKS, ſuch as dreſs themſelves up 
with Ribbons, miſmatched Colours, Fea- 
thers, Sc. rs ETD, 

 ANTIQUATED, an old Rogue, or one 
who has forgot, or left off his Trade of 
thieving, is ſaid ſo to be. i 

ARCH-ROGUE, the Dimber-Damber 
Uprightman, or Chief of a Gang; as Arch- 
Dell, or Arch-Doxy ſignifies the ſame Degree 
in Rank among the Female Canters and 
222 x: 


ARK-RUFFIANS, - Rogues, who in 


Conjunction with Watermen, Cc. rob and 


ſometimes murder on the Water ; by picking 
a Quarrel with the Paſſenger and then plun- 
dering, ſtripping and throwing him or her 
over-board, &c, A Species of Badgers, 
 ASSIG, an Aſſignation, Appointment or 
Meeting, | | 
AUNT, a Baud, or Procureſs; a Title 
of Eminence for the Scnior-Dells, who ſerve 
for Inſtructreſſes, Midwives, Cc. to the 
Morts. 1 5 , 
AUTEM, a Church; alſo married. 


© AUTUM-BAWLER, a Pruacher, er 
Parſon, of any Sect. | | | 


AUTEM-CACKLERS 2 Difſenters af 
AUTEM-PRICKEARSY any Denomi- 
nation | 


Abr 
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ö kets; alſo Church - wardens, 


B A | 


- AUTEM-CACKLETUB, a Conventi- | 


8k, a Meeting-Houſe for Diſſenters. 
AUTEM-DIPPERS, Anabaptiſts. 
AUTEM-DIVERS, Church -Pick-Poc- 
Overſeers of the 
Poor. 5 
AUTEM-GOGGLERS, pretended French 
Prophets. 
AUTEM-MORT, A matryd Woman; 
alſo one who travels up and down the Coun- 


try, with one Child in her Arms, another 


on her Back, and often leading a third in her 


Hand. - 


AUTEM-QUAVERS, uakers, 
AUTEM- QUA-VERTUB, a Qualer's 


| Meeting- Houſe 


B 


Packed, 4 as He ⁊uiſpes the Senior 


backed, i. e. He longs to have his Father 
upon fix Mens Shoulders, His Back's up, a 
taunting Expreſſion, 
BACON, the Prize, of whatever kind, 


| which Robbers make in their Enterprizes. 
He has ſaved his Bacon; i, e. He has him- 


ſelf eſcaped with the Prize, whence it is 


commonly uſed for any narrow Eſcape, The 


Cove has a bien Squaꝛul to maund Bacon; i. e. 


Sweard of the Bacon ſticks in his Throat 


| uſed to a perſon who has Hoarſeneſs, or one, 


who at their Merry-Meetings, excuſes him- 
ſelf from Singing, on pretence of a Cold. 


BADGE, is uſed in a Canting Senſe, for 


Burning in the Hand or Cheek (as is uſed to 


be) as He has get bis Badge and piked away z 


He has been burned in the Hand, Cc. and is 


| juſt ſet at Liberty, 


BADGE-COVES, Pariſh- Penſioners, 
BADGERS, a Crew of deſparate Villains, 
who rob and kill near Rivers, and then throw 


the dead Bodies therein. 


BAGGAGE, ' as the heavy Baggage, the 


_ Children and Women who are unable to travel 
_ faſt in Gangs of Gypſies and Strollers. 
| _BALSOM, Money: The Cove has ſecured 

the Balſom, i, e. He has ſeized the Money. 
A BAM, a Sham- or Cheat; a knaviſh | 


Coltrivance to amuſe or deceive. 


BANBURY fry, of a Cock and a Bull, 


an idle Relation, in order to pick Acquain- 
tance on the Road, til} a convenient Place 


er Opportunity offer to rob or plunder. 


BANDITTI, Highwaymen, Horſe or 
Foot, now uſed for Rogues of any kind, but 
ſtrictly Italian Rapparees. 


BANDOG, a Bailiff or his Follower; 3 A 


Serjeant or his Yeoman. 


BANTLING, a Child, 
BARKER, a Saleſman's Servant that 


1 
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be has a good Voice to beg Bacon; uſed to jeer | 
a bad Voice, or an indifferent Singer. The 
Bacon-Sweard rakes in bis Throttle ; i. e. the | 


5 Nen a good 


' 6afily got; ſo called from Oratuity given 


to ockeye, for buying and ſelling Horſes. 


ARNACLES, the Irons worn in Gao! 
by Felons. A Pair of Spectaeles is alſo called 


his Spectacles on making out his Mittimus. 
BAR- WIG, between à bob and a long 
one. 
To BASTE, to beat. 
BASTONADING, a Cudgelling. 
BATTEN, ts fatten z to keep up a Foy], 
S c. till it is fit for eating. 


BATTENER, an Ox ; The Cove has buſped 


the Battener ; i. e. He has killed the Ox, in 
revenge on ſome Farmer, who, perhaps, had 
got him ſent to the Houſe of Correction. 
BATTERED BULLY, an old well cud. 
gelled and bruiſed huffing Fellow. 
BAUBEE, an Half- penny; as The G 
tipt the Maund but a ſingle Baubee, let's ſoaſe 
him for it, i. e. The Gentleman has given 
the Beggar but a ſingle Half- penny; J lets 
plunder him for his Niggardlineſs. 
BAU BELS, or BAWBLES, 
T weezers, Snuff- boxes, any Sort 0 | 
Silver Trinkets. | 
BAW?D, a Female Procureſs. 


Gold or 


nutive Pedlars, who ſell Obſcene Books, 


Pins, Tape, &c. but live more by pilfering 


and ſtealing 
| BAWDY - HOUSE - BOTTLE, a very 
ſmall one. 


BEARD-SPLITTER, a Whore- maſter. 

BEAU-TRAPS 3 an Order of Villains, 
Genteel- dreſſed Sharpers, who lie in wait to 
inſnare and draw in young Heirs, raw Coun- 
try Squires and ignorant Fops. | 

BECK, or HARMANBECK, a Beadle, 

BEEF, to alarm, as They have er yed Beef 


Purſuit of us. 
BELCH, any Sort of Malt · liquor fo called, 
_ BELLY-CHEAT, an Apron. 
A BEN, a fooliſh Fellow, a Simpleton, 
BENIS H, fooliſh, ſimple. | 
BENAR, better. | 
BENE or BIEN, good, Pike on the Bene, 
i. e. Run away as faſt as you can. 
BENE-BOWSE, ſtrong Liquor. 
BENE-COVE, a good Fellow, a merry 
Companion. 
BENE- DARK MANS, good Night. 
BENE SHIP, very good, very well, Ze- 
neſhiply Worſhipfully. 


Bonds, Notes, Receipts, Sc. 
BENEFEAKERS OF GYBES, Counter- 
feiters of Paſſes. 


Valli before dhe Shop, to invite Cuſtomers, | 


or a Snacle 


Barnacles; as I ſatu the Cuffin Quire with bis 
\ Noſe Barnacled, making out the Cove's Diſ. 
| patches, i. e. I ſaw the Juſtice of Peace with 


ewels, or 


BAWDY-BASKETS ; a Sort of Ami- : 


BEAR-GARDEN-DISCOURSE, com- 
mon, filthy, naſty talk. 


upon us; they have diſcovered us, and are in 


BEN EFEAKERS, Counterfeiters of Bills, 


BESS, Bring Beſs and Glyn ; i e. a 


ESTES 5s ty Sa ps 


Port manteau. 


be Bait; He won't be drawn in. 


BL 
not the Inſtrument to break open the Door, 
and the Dark Lanthorn. 

BETT, as fecure the Bet, ſecure the Prize. 

BETTY or BESS, a ſmall Engine to force 
open the Doors of Houſes 3 Mill the Gig w1th 
your Betty ; i, e. Break open the Door with 
your Initrument, 

BEVER, an Afternoon's Lunchion, 

BEVERAGE, Garniſh- money. 

BIDDY, a Chicken. | 

BILK, to cheat or deceive. Bil the Rat- 
tling Cive ; Sharp the Coachman of his Hire. 

BILL or  BILBOA, a Sword. Bite the 
Bill from the call; 3 1. 6. Whip the Sword from 
his Side. 

- BILL of Sale, a Bandore, or Widow" $ 
Peak. 

To BING, to go, &c. | | 

BING- AWAST, Get you hence; be gone ; : 
haſte away; He bing d awaſi in a Darkmans, 
i. e. He Stole away in the Night-time, Bing 
we to Rum wile? i. e. Go we to London, 

BINGO, Geneva, or Brandy. 

BINGO-BOY, a great Geneva biker. | 

BINGO- CLUB, a Club of Geneva 


Drinkers. 


BINGO- MORT, a ſhe Brandy Drinker. 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER, Rogues of 


the ſame Gang. 
BIRD. WIT TED, hare-brained ; not ſolid 
or ſtayed, 


BIT, robbed, cheated or out- witted. 


Alſo drunk, as Be has bit bis Grannum ; He 


is very Drunk. B:t the Blow, periormed 


the Theft, played the Cheat, You have bit a 
great Blow ; ; You have robbed ſomebody of | 


or to a conſiderable Value, 

BITE, a Rogue, Sharper or Cheat; alſo - 
a” Woman's Privities, as the Cull wapt the 
Morts Bite; i. e. The Fellow enjoyed the 
Woman briſkly, Bite the Biter, rob the 
Rogue, ſharp the Sharper, or cheat the 
Cheater. 
a filly Fellow. Bite the Roger, ſteal the 
Bite the Wiper, ſteal the 
Handkerchief, He zoill not bite or ſeoallow. 
To Bite on 
the Bit To be pinched or reduced to hard 


Meat; a ſcanty or ſorry Sort of Living. | 
BLACK and WHITE, under one's Hand, 


er in Writing. 
B.LAB, one that is not to be coufided in 
upon an Enterprize or Intrigue, 

BLACK BOX, a Lawyer. 

BLACK COAT, a Paiſen, 

BLACK GUARD, dirty, naſty, tattered 


roguiſh Boys, that formerly were wont to at- 


tend at the Horſe-Guards to wipe Shoes, and 


| clean Boots. 


PLATE TRCK, a Leather- Jug to drink 
in. 

BLACK- INDIES, Newcafile, from whence 
the Coals are brought, 

BLACK MUNS, . Hoods * Scarves of 
Ala mode and Luſtrings. 
BLACK -SsPV, the Devil, 


Bite the Cully, put the Cheat on 


|- 


Day. 


B O 
| BLANK, down looked, ſheepiſh, guilty, 


BLEACH, as The Mort lay laſt Night & 
Bleaching; the Wench looks very fair to 


BLEATERS, they that are cheated by 


Jack in a Box, 


BLEATING-CHEAT, a Sheep. 
BLEED, as, To bleed freely, i. e. To part 
with their Money eaſily. 


BLEEDING - CULLY, an eaſy Fellow, 


that is profuſe with his Money, or perſuaded 
to ſupp” rt all the Extravagancies of his Com- 
panion or Miſtreſs, at his cwn Expence, | 


BLEW-JOHN, Waſh, or After-worts 

A BLIND, a Feint, a Pretence, a Shifts 

A BLIND ALE- HOUSE, one fit to con- 
ceal a purſued or hunted Villain, 

BLIND-CHEEKS, the Breech, „ 

BLIND HARPERS, Canters, who coun- 
terfeit Blindneſs, Aroll about with Harps, 
Fiddles, Bagpipes, &c. led by a Dog or Boy. 


| BLOCK- HOUSES, Priſons, Houſes of 
Correction, & c. 


BLOss, a Shop-lifter 3 ; alſo a Bully? 8 pre- 


tended Wife, or Miſtreſs, whom he guards, 


while ſhe ſupports him; alſo a Whore. 
To BLOT the Skrip, and jark it, i. e. To 
ſtand engaged, or be bound for any Body. 


BLOW, as He bas bit his blow, he has 


ſtolen the Goods: 1 

BLOWER, a Miſtreſs; alſo a Whore. 

To BLOW off the Groundfils, i.e. To lie 
with a Woman on the Floor or Stairs. 
To BLOW off the looſe Corns; z To lie now 


and then with a Woman, 


| 


BLUBBER, the Mouth; Tue opt the 
Cull's Blubber, I've ſtopt the Fellow” s Mouth 
meant either by gagging or murdering him, ; 

 BLUBBERING, much Crying. | 

Jo look BLUFF ; To look big or like Bull- 
beef. 
BLUFFER, an Inn- keeper or Victualler. 
BLUNDERBUS, an awkward Fellow. 


Wo BLUSTRING Fellow, a rude ratling | 


Hector. 

BOARDING- School, Bridezwell or Neo- 
Priſon, or any W orkhouſe, or Houſe of Cor» 
3 for Vagrants, Beggars and Villains, : 


" BOARDING Scho/ars, Bridewell: Birds. 


BOB, a Shop-lifts Comerade, Aſſiſtant or 


Receiver. Bob alſo ſignifies Safety, 

It is all BOB, i. e. All is Safe. 

BOBBED, cheated, tricked, baulked. 

BOB TAIL, a light Woman, alſo an 
Eunuch or impotent Fellow, 

BOG-LANDERS, Iriſb Men, 

BOB- TROTT ERS, Scotch or North 
Country Moſs troopers, or Highwaymen. 

BOLTER of M bite Fryers, one that peeps 

out, but dares not venture abroad, 


BOLTSPRIT, the noſe, He has broke bis 


Boliſprit; He has loſt his Noſe by the Pox. 
To BONE, to apprehend, ſieze, take or 
arreſt, Pl! _ ve; I' cauſe you to be 
4 


arreſted, 
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Rob the Houſe. 


curer; alſo a Whore- maſter. 


* 8 


erreſted. We ſpall be boned, we ſhall be 9. 


prehended for the Robbery, - The Cove 75 
boned and gone to the Me; the Rogue is 
taken up'and carried to Newgate. The Cull, 


bas boned the Fen (for Fence) or Bloſs that bit 


the Blow, the Man has taken the Thief that 
robbed his Houſe or Shop, or picked his 
Pocket, If he be boned he muſt ſhove the 
Tumbler : If he be taken he'll be whipt at 


the Carxt's- tail. I hawe boned ber Dudds, 
Fagged and bruſped; I have taken away my 
i Miſtreſs's cloaths, beat her, and am trooped 


off, Beuing the Fence; finding the Goods 
where concealed and ſeizing them. He mad? 


no Bones of it. het 


BONNY-CLAPPER, ſour Butter-milk. 
' BOOTH, a Houſe, as Heave the Booth ; 
To Play BOOTY, to play with a Deſign 
to loſe. | ee 
BOOZE, Vide BOWS E. Bo 
BORDE, a Shilling; Half a Borde, Six- 
pence. 555 „ « 
BOTTLE-HEAD, void of Wit. 


— 


BOUOGHsS; as He 7s up in the Boughs; ſaid 


of one upon the Rant, or in a great Ferment. 
BOUNCE, as 4 meer Beunce, a ſwaggering 


Fellow. 


' BOUNCER, a Bully. | 
BOUNCING Cheat, a Bottle. 2 
BOWMAN ; as a Bownan-Prigz, an 


emirent Thief or Villain; a dextrous Cheat, 


or Houſe breaker. 


. BOWSE, Drink, or to drink ; ſee Ben- 


bozwſe and Rumbowſe, _ 
BOWSY, Drunk. Ts | 
BOWSING KEN; an Ale-houſe. 


BRACKET-FACE, ugly, homely, ill- | 


rages. | 
BRAT, alittle Child. 


BRAVADO, a, vapouring, or bouncing. | 


BRAVO, a mercenary Murderer, that 
will kill any Body. | 
BRIM, or Brimſtone, a very impudent, 


lewd Woman. 


BROTHER of the Blade, a Swordſman or 
Soldier | 9 
BROTHER of the Guſſit, a Pimp, Pro- 


BROTHER-STARLING, that lies with 


: the ſame Woman or builds in the ſame Neſt. 


BROTHER of the String, a Fidler, or 


8 ; 


_ To BRUSH, to flee, or run away. The 
Cully is bruſhed or rubbed, The Fellow is 


marched off or broke. Bought a bruſh, run 


away. 
BRUSHER, a very full Glaſs of Liquor. 
BUB, Drink. Runbub, very good Tipple. 
BUBBER, a drinking Bowl, allo a great 
Drinker, alſo one who ſteals plate from pub- 
lick Houſes. „ Ay 
BUBE, the Pox. The Mort tiſt the Bube 
upon the Ciilly; the Wench has clapped the 
Fellow , 4 | 


e ER 
Teo BUBBLE, to cheat or deceive; 4 


be impoſed on, deluded, or cheated, 
BUCK, as a bold Buck. 


Fellows. 
BUCE's-FACE, a Cuckold. 


in the Dark, and taking what comes next to 
Hand, marches off with it. If he meets 
with any Body, he aſks, if ſuch a Gentleman 


he was miſtaken in the Houſe, immediate.y 


|. arches off, and will not ftay for a Reply, 


To budge, alſo ſignifies to ſtir or move, 
BUFF, a Dog. ” | . 
How deſt do ny BUFF, a familiar Saluta- 

tion among the Canting Tribe. | 


obſtinate hardened Rogue, who in a Robbery 
a bardened Rogue who will confeſs Nothing. 


long wire into them, and ſometimes knock- 
ing them on the Head, | 


them the firſt Opportunity. 


a counterieit Seal to a falſe Paſs. 


BUGHER, a Dog. Tos 

BULCHIN, a chubbingly Boy or Lad. 

BULL, as a Town Bull, a Whore- 
mane. | © e We TOIEeD 
To look like BULL Beef, to look big and 
grim. | | 
BULK, an Aſſiſtant to a File or Pick- 
Pocket, who joſtles a Perſon up againſt the 
Wall, while the other picks his Pocket. 

BULKER, one that lodges all Night on 
Shop- Windows and Bulk heads, 


Piece. | | 


BULLY, a ſuppoſed Huſband to a Bawd, 


ed Bravo, but a Coward at the Bottom. 

BULLY-FOP, a maggot-pated, huffing, 
Gly, rattling Fellow. 5 
BULLVY-HUFF, a poor ſorry Rogue, that 
baunts Bawdy-Houſes, and pretending to get 
Money out of Gentlemen and others, rat- 
tling and ſwearing the Whore is his Wife. 
BULLV-COcCR, a Hector or Bravo who 
| ſets on People to quarrel, pretending to be a 
Second to them; and then making Advan- 
tage of both. 

BULLY-RUFFINS, Highway- men, er 
Foot Pads, who attack with Oaths and Cv rſes, 
| plunder 


B.bble, an eaſy ſoft Fellow, one that is fit to 
BUCK-FITCHES, old leacherous 


A BUDGE, one that ſlips into an Houſe 


or Woman be within, and is told, they know r 
no ſuch Perſon, he begs Pardon, and ſays, 


To fiand BUFF, is a Phraſe uſed of an 


will not be daunted at Reſiſtance or Oppoſi- 
tion, or leave his Comrogues in the Lurch, or 


BUFFER, a Rogue that kills good ſound 


Horſes, only for their ſkins, by running a 


_ BUFF-KNAPPER, a Dog-ftealer, that. 

trades in all Sorts of Dogs, ſelling them ata 

rcnnd Rate, and himſelf or Partner ſtealing 
BUFFER's-NAB, a Dog's Head, uſed in 


BUGGING, taking Money by Bailiffs and 
| _ Serjeants of the Defendant not to arreſt him. 


BULL'S-EYE, a Crown or Five-fhilling 


or Whore ; allo a huffing Fellow, a pretend- 
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plunder without Mercy, and frequently mur 
der with Neceſſity. 

- BULLY-TRAP, a Trapan, a Sharper or 
Cheat. : 

BUM, a Bailiff or Serjeant. 
eee .TAIL, a ſhort, fat, or ſquat 

aſs 

BUNG, a Purſe, Pocket or Fob. 

BUNG-NIPPERS, Cut · purſes, who with 
a ſhort ſharp Knife, and a horn Thumb, uſed 
to cut Purſes, Since the wearing of Purſes 
is out of Faſhion, they are called Files or 
Pick- Pockets, 

BUNTING-TIME, when the Graſs is 
high enough to hide the young Men and 
Maids. 

BUNTLINGS, Petticoats, Hale up the 
main Buntings, throw up the Womens Pet- 


ticoats. 


BURNT, pox'd or clapt. | 
To BURN the Ken, is when Strollers leave 


an Alehouſe, without paying their Quarters, 


BURR, a Hanger on or Dependant. 

BUTTER, to double or treble the Bet or 
Wager, in order to recover all Loſſes. 

'To BUTTER, fignifies alſo, to cheat or 
defraud in a ſmooth or plauſible Manner; 


as, he'll not be buttered ; he's aware of your 


t 


Deſign, he's upon his Guard, &c, 
_ BUTTER- BOXES, Dutchmen. 


_ BUTTERED-BUN, lying with a Wo- 

man that has been juſt lain with by another 
Man. 

BUTTOCK, a Whore. 


| BUTTOCK Broker, a Bawd, alſo a 


Match- maker. 


A BUT TO CR and File, both Whore and 


Pi-k-Pocket, 


BUTTOCK and Tang, or a downright 


 Buttock and ſham File, a common Whore, 


but no Pick- Pocket. 

BUZZARD, a fooliſh, ſoft Fellow, drawn 
in and culled or trick. 

BY-BLOW, a Baſtard, 


7: 


ACK LE, to diſcover: The Cull cackles, 
the Rogue tells all. 

CACKLING-CHEATS, ee 
Cocks or Hens. 

CACKLING-F ARTS, Eggs. 

CALLE, a Cloak or Gown. 

 CAMBRIDGE-FORTUNE, a Woman 
without any Subſtance. 

| CAMESA, a Shirt or Shift. 

CAMPAIGN: COAT, ina Canting Senſe, 


the ragged, tatter'd, patch'd Coat, worn by 


Beggers and Gypſies, in order to move 
Compaſſion. 

CANARY-BIRD, a little arch or knaviſh 
Boy; a Rogue or Whore taken and clapp'd 


into the Cage or Round- Houſe. 


| CANE upon ABEL, à good Stick or | 


bo 7 
Who ſhall begin the Attack firſt ? Said of 2 


ca 

Cudgel, well-favouredly] laid on a [Man's 
Shoulders, 
CANK, Dumb. 


The Cull's Cank; the 


Rogue's dumb; a Term uſed by Canters, | 


when one of their Fraternity, being appre- 
ere upon Examination, confeſſes no- 
thing 

CANNIKIN, the Plague. 
- A CANT, an Hypocrite, a Diſſembler, a 
double-tongu'd, whining Perſon, 


CANTING, the myfterious Language of 


Rogues, Gyplies, Beggars, Thieves, &c, 
CANTING CREW, Beggars, Gypſies, 
To CAP, to ſwear. I will Cap de von- 

right, I will ſwear home. 


CAPTAIN- HACKUM, 2 fighting, bluſ- 


tering Bully. 
CAPTAIN- .QUEERNABS, a 
poor Cloaths, or ſhabby, 5 
CAPTAIN-SHARP, a great Cheat; 
alſo a huffing, yet ſneaking, cowardly Bully. 


a Fellow in 


CAPTAIN-TOM, a Leader of the Mob; 

alſo the Mob itſelf. ä 
CARAVAN, a good round Sum of Mo- 
| ney about a Man; alſo him that is cheated 


of it. 

CARRIERS, a Set of Rege who are 
employ'd to look out, and watch upon the 
Roads, at Inns, &c. in order to carry Infor- 
mation to their Hh oe Gangs, of a Booty 
in Proſpect. 

CARTED-WHORE, whipped publickly, 
and packed out of Town. 

CASE, a Houſe, Shop, or Warehouſe ; 
alſo a Bawdy-Houſe. As toute the Caſe, view, 
mark, or eye the Houſe or Shop. 'Trs all 
Bob; now let us dub the Gigg of the Caſe; 
now the Coaſt is clear, let us fall on, and 
break open the Door of the Houſe. 

A CASE VROW, a Whore that plies in 
a Bawdy-Houſe, 

CASH, or Caſſan, Cheeſe, 

CASTER, a Cloak. | 

CAT, a common Whore « or Profiitute, 
all hang the Bell about the Cat's Neck & 


deſperate Undertaking, 
CATCH-FART, a Foot - boy. 
CATCHING-HARVEST, a precarious 
Time for Robbery 3 when many People are 


out upon the Road, by Means of _ adjacent 


Fair, Horſe-race, Se. 


CATCH-POLL, . Serjeant, or Bailiff, 


that arreſts People. 

CATH ARPIN- FASHION, when Pec- 
ple in Company drink crofs, 504 not round 
about from the Right to the Left, or accord- 
ing to the Sun's Motion. 

CAT T ING, drawing a Fellow thro' a 
Pond with a Cat. Alſo whoring. 


CATMATCH, when a Rook or Cully is 


| engaged amongſt bad Bowlers. 
CAVAULTING-SCHOOL, a Bawdy- 
Houſe. 
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CH 
CAUDGE-PAW'D, Left handed, 
CAW-HANDED, awkward, not dex- 

trous, ready or nimble, 

CHAF*D, well beaten or A . 
CH APT, ery or thirſty. 
CHARACTERED, burnt in the Hand; 


as, Thy have pawn'd the Charatter upon 


Bim, i. e. They have burnt the Rogue in the 
Hand. 
HAT ES, the Gallows. 
CHa T Ts, Lice. To ſqueeze the Chatts, 
to ck or kill thoſe Vermin. | 
CHICKEN, a feeble. little Creature, or 
mean Spirit, _ 9 8 | | 
CHINK, Money, ſo called becauſe it 
chinks in the Pocket. | 


A CHIP, a Child. As, a Chip of the old 


Block; a Son that is his Fathe:'s Likeneſs. 


CHIRPIN \MERRY, very 3 o- 


ver a Glaſs of good Liquor, 

CHIT, a F or Dorzen, a little 
trifling-Fellow. | 

 CHITTIFACE, alittle puny Child. 
_CHIVE, a Knif, File or Saw. 

'To CHIVE his Darbies, to ſaw baker 
his Irone or Fetters. 


To CHOP, to change or barter. Alſo a 
Job, or Booty, as, a Chop by Chance, a rare- 


Booty, when 'twas not expected. 

To CHOP, is alſo uſed to make diſpatch, 
to ſlubber over in Poſt- haſte, as, the Autem- 
| Bazvler, eyill ſoon quit the Hums, for he chops 
up the M hiners; i, e. The Parſon will ſoon 


| Have diſpatch'd the Congregation, for he | 
Cloud? Will you ſmoak a Pipe ? 


huddles over the Prayers. 

To CHOUSE, to cheat or trick, 

CHUB, He is a young Chub, or a meer 
Chub, very ignorant or unexperienc'd in 


Gaming, not at all acquainted with Sharping, | 


A good Chub, aid by the Butchers, when 

they have bit a filly raw Cuſtomer. 

__ CHUCK-FARTHING, a Pariſh Clerk. 
CLACK, a Woman's Tongue. 


CLAN, a Family, Tribe, Faction, or | 


5 Party, in Scotland chiefly, but now any where 
= | 

_ CLANK, a Silver- tankard. 
CLANKER, a ſwinging Lye. 


CLANE NAPPER, a Silyer-tankard | 


Stealer. See Rumbubber, 


CLAPPERDOGEON, a Beggar born and 


| bred, 


CLAW'D OFF, luſtiy laſh'd. Alſo 


ſwingingly pox'd or clap'd, 

CLEAR, very Drunk. The Call is clear, 

let's Bite bin, The Fellow 1s * drunk, 
let's ſharp him. 

| CLEAVE ; as, One that ll cleave ; uſed 

of a wanton Woman. Tide Cloven, 

CLENCH, a Pun or Quibble. 

To CLENCH „to nick a Buſineſs by timing 
it; as, The Cull bas clench d the Jab at a 
Pirch, The Regue has nick'd the Time, 
before any Paſſengers came by, who might 
havereicu's the piunder'd Perſon, 


* 


* 


1. * 


| ' CLEYMS, Sores without Pain, raiſed on 


Beggars Bodies, by their own Artifice and 
Cunning (to move Charity) by bruiſing Crows- 
foot, Spearwort, and Salt together, and clap- 
ping them on the Place, which frets the 

Skin; then with a Linnen Rag, which ſticks 
cloſe to it, they tear off the Skin, and ftrew 
on it a little Powder*d Arſenick, which makes 
it look angrily or ill- favouredly, as If it were 
a rea] Sore, 

CLERK'D, ſoothed, funn'd, impoſed on; 
The Cull will not be clerk d, 7. e. He will nor 
be caught or taken by fair Words. 

To CLICK, to Snatch. I bave clickt the 
Nab from the Cull; I whipt the Hat from 
the Man's Head, " Click the rum Topping, 
Snatch that Woman's fine Commode, or 
Head-Dreſs. 

CLICKER (among the Canters) He whom 
they intruſt to divide their Spoils, and pro- 
portion to every one his Share. 7 

CLICK ET, Copulation of Foxes, and 
thence uſed in a Canting Senſe, for that of 
Men and Women; as The Cull and the Mort 
are at Clicket in the Dyke, 

CLICKETING, the Act of Fruition. 

CLINKER, a crafty Fellow, 1 

CLINKERS, the Irons Felons wore in 


Gaols. 


CLOAK - TWITCHERS, Villains who 
lurk in by and dark Places, to ſnatch them 


off the Warer's Shoulders. 


CLOD HOPPER, a Ploughman. 
CLOUD, Tobacco. Will you raiſe a 


CLOVEN, Cleawe or Cleft, uſed of a young 
Woman whe paſles for a Maid, and is not 
one. 

CLOUT, a Handkerchief, 

To CLOY, to Steal. Cley the Clout; ; teal 
the Money. 

_CLOYERS, Thieves: Robbers, Rogues. 

CLOYING, Stealing, Thieving, Robbing. 

CLOWES, Rogues. SY 5 

To CLUCK, a Wench's Propenſion to 
Male-Converſation, by her Rompingand Play- 


| fulneſs ; when they ſay, The Mort Clucks. 


CLUMP, a Heap or Lump. 
CLUMPISH, Lumpiſh. | 
_ CLUNCH, a clumſy Clown, an ben 


or unhandy F ellow. 


CLV, Money. To «ey the Jerk, to be 
Whipt. Let's ſtrike bis Cly; Let's get bis 
Money from him, Alſo a Pocket, as, Filed 
a Cy, Pick'd a Pocket. 

Coach - WHEEL, as, 4 Fure- Coach- 
Whee!, Half a Crown. A Hind-Coach-Whee!, 
a Crown or Five- ſhilling Piece. 

COB, an Jriſ Dollar. 

COBBLE COLTER, a Turkey. Au 
Cobble. colter, a fat, large Cock- Turkey. 

COCK - BAWD, a Man who follows that 
baſe Employment af procuring ; a Pimp. 


COCKISH, * uppiſh, forward. 


COCKE - 


Tue 


0 
cock. PiMp, a ſuppoſed Huſband to a 


Bawd. | 
COCK- ROBBIN, a ſoft eaſy Fellow. 
COCK-SURE, very ſure. 


COD, a good Sum of Money; alſo a Fool. 


A meer Cod, a filly, ſhallow Fellow. A rum 
Cod; a good round Sum of Money. An 
honeſt Cod; a truſty Friend, 

COD” +-Head, a Fool. 

COFE, as COVE. Which fon. 

To COG, to cheat at Dice. To cog a Dre; 
to conceal or ſecure a Die; alſo the Money, 


or whatever the Seweetners drop, to draw in 


the Bubbles: Alſo to wheedle. 

To COG 4 Dinner, to wheedle one out of 
a Dinner, 

COG a Clout ; or, Grp a Sneezer 3 Beg an 


Handkerchief, or Snuff box. 


COGUE, of Brandy, a ſmall Cup cr Dram. 

COKER, a Lye. Rum Coker, a whiſking 
Lye. 

0 OL D- Tea, Brandy. 
Words, a Cui tain-Lecture. 
deriſory Periphraſis for a Sword. 

COLE, Money. 
COLLEGE, Newgate 3 3 New College, the 


Cold Iron, a 


Royal-Exchange. 8 


COLLEGIATES, the Priſoners of the 
one, and the Shop-keepers of the other of 
thoſe Places. 

To COLLOGUE, wheedle, 


COLQUARRON, a Man's Neck ; as In 


Colquarron is juft about to be revifted, He | is 


juſt going to be turn'd off. 


COLT, an Inn-keeper that lends a Horſe 
to a Highway-man, or to Gentlemen Beg- 
gars; alſo a Lad newly initiated into Roguery. 


Fleſh ; alſo breeding Women. 
_ COMMISSION, a ſhirt. | 
COMMON Saen Gout, or rather Covent- 


_ Garden-Gout, the Foul Diſeaſe. 


 COMFORTABLE- Importance, a Wife. 
CONFECT, counterfeit, feigned. | 


CONTENT, I beat him to his Heart's Con- 
tent; till be bad enough of Fighting, Alſo 


to murder a Perſon, who reſiſts being robb'd. 
The Cull's Content; i. e. He is paſt complain- 
ing. 

CONTRE-TEMPS, a fruitleſs Attempt, 
or at an unſeaſonable Time. 

CONVENIENT, a Miſtreſs; alſo a 
Whore. 

. a Wife alſo a Miſ- 
trets 


CONUNDRUMS, Whims, Maggots, and 


ſuch like. 


CON, or Tem Cony, a filly Foo 3 ; 
meer Cony, very filly indeed, | 


A couple of cold 


: COLT- BOWL, laid ſhort of the Jer, 
by a2 | 
5 "COLT: BOWLER, a a raw or unexperienced | 
Perſon. 

1 COME, to lend. Has be come it? Has 
| helentityou? 

COMING- Women, ſuch as are 1 of their 


| 


CR 
| A COLD-COOK, an Undertaker of Fu- 
nerals, * * 
COOK-RUFFIN, the Devil of a Cook 1 5 

or a very bad one. | 

COOL-CRAPE, When a Perſon dies, he | 
is ſaid to be put into his Cool- Crape. | 

COOLER, a Woman. | 

COOL-LADY, a Wench that ſells Brandy 
(in Camps) a Suttler. | 

COOL-NANTZ, Brandy. 

CORK- BRAIN'D, filly, fooliſh, 

CORINTHIAN, a very impudent, har- 
den'd, brazen-fac'd Fellow, | 

COSTARD, the Head, TI give ye & 
Knock on the Coftard ; Pl hit ye a Blow on 
the Pate. 

COTTON, They don't cotton ; 3 They don't 
agree well. / : 

To COUCH, to lie down, as, To Coach @ 
Hog ſhead ; To go to Bed. 

COVE, a Man, a Fellow, alſo a Rogue. 
The Cove was bit; The Rogue was out- 
ſharped or out. witted. The Cove bas bit the 
Cole; The Rogue has ſtollen the Money. 
That Cove's a rum Diver; That Fellow is a 
clever Pick - pocket. | 

COVEY off Whares, a vel il d 1607. 
houſe. 

COUNTERFEIT - CRANK, a genteel 
Cheat, a Sham or Impoſtor, appearing in di- 
vers Shapes; one who ſometimes counterfeits 
Mens hands, or forges Writings, at others 
perſonates other Men; is ſometimes a Clipper 


| or Coiner, at others a Dealer in Counterfeit 


ewels. Sometimes a ſtrolling Mountebanlc : 
To Day he is a Clergyman in Diſtreſs, to 
Morrow a reduced Gentleman, 

COURT. Card, a gay, fluttering Fellow. 

COURT - Holy - Water fair Speeches 

COURT »- Promiſes 5 without Per- 
formance. 5 | 


' COURT-Tricks, State- poliey, g. 


COWS-BABY, a Calf. 

CRACK, a Whore, 

To' CRACK, is alſo uſed to break open; 
as, To crack up a Door; To break a Door 
open. 

CRACK ER, the Backſide; alſo Cruſt. 

| CRACKING, boaſting, vapouring. 

CRACKISH, whoriſh, | | 

CRACKMANS, Hedges; as, The Cal! 
thought to bave lop'd, by breaking thro the © 
Cractmans; but wwe fetch d him back by a NE 
on the Coftard, which made him filent ; i. e. 
The Gentleman thought to eſcape, by break- 
ing through the Hedges ; but we brought him 


| back by a great Blow on the Head, which 


laid him for Dead, | 
CRAG, a Neck ; alſo the Stomach, or 
Womb. | 
CRAMP- RINGS, Bolts or Shackles, 
CRAMP-WORDS, Sentence of Death 
HI upon A Criminal by the Judge; as, 
He bas juft undergone the Cramp-Word ; i. e. 


48 Sentence is juſt ny upon him. 
CRANK, 


C U 

CRANK, briſk, pert, | 

CRAP, Money. Nim the Crap; ſteal the 
Money. I beedle for Crap; to coax Money 
out of any Body. 

CRASH, to kill. Craſb the Cull; i. e. 
Kill the Fellow. | 

CRASHING-Cbeats, Teeth. : 

CREATURES, Men raiſed by others, 
and their Tools ever after. 

To CREEME, to lip or Dide any Thing 
into another's Hand. | 

CREW, a Knot or Gr as, 4 Crew of 
Rogues, &c. 

CRIMP 3 as, to Play Crimp, to lay or bet 
on one Side, and (by foul Play) to let the 
other win, having a ſhare of the Purchaſe. 
Run a CRIMP, to run a Race or Horlſe- 
| match foully or knaviſhly. 

Hie CRIMPS:, he plays booty. A crimp- 
ing Feiloao, a ſneaking Cur. 
CRINKUMS, the foul! Diſeaſe, 


| CROCKERS, Fore-ftallers, Regraters ; 3 
Sc otherwiſe dalled Kidders and Tranters, 


CROKER, a Groat or Fourpence. The 
Cul! tipt me a Croker, the Fellow gave me a 
Groat. 


CRONY, a Comerade (in a Canting Senſe) 


Two or three Rogues, who agree to beg or 
rob in Partnerſhip, call one another Crony; 
as, ſuch a one is ny Crony; as much as to lay, 
: Hs ard I go ſnacks. 85 

N CROP, Money. 


 CROPPIN, the Tail, as, "the Croppin of : 


the Rotan, the Tail of the Cart, 
CROPPING- KEN, 
Houſe. 
To CROSS-BITE, to draw in a Friend, 
yet ſnack with the Shaper; 3 alſo to counter- 
mine or diſappoint, 
CROWN Ofpice 3 as, be is got into the 
Crown Office, i. e. he's got drunk. 
CRUISERS, Beggars; 
Spies, who traverſe the Road, to give Intel- 
ligence of a Booty, Sc. 
C RUM, one that Helps Solicitors to 


5 Afidavit- Mien. 
CRUSTY-BEAU, one that lies with a | 


Cover over his Face all Night, and uſes 
Waſhes, Paint, c. 


be rook d. 

CUCUMBERS, Taylors. 
__CUDGELLIERS, a Mob "oy arm 4; 
alſo Cudgel- Players. 

CUFFIN, a Man. | 

CUFFIN-QUIRE. See Quire Cufin 

CULP, a Kick or Blow. 


CULL, a Man, either honeſt, or other- 
A Bob-Cull, a ſweet- Lode? d Man| 


wile, 
to a Wench, The Cull naps us: the Perſon 
robb'd apprehends us. A curſt Cull, an ill- 
natur'd Fellow, a Churl to a Woman. 

CULLVY, a Fop, a Fool, one who is 
eaſily drawn in and chaated by Whotes and 
Rogues, 


| 


. Privy or Bog- 


alſo Highway | 


DA 


CUNNING -Shawer, a ſharp Fellow, one 
that ſharps or ſhaves (as they call it) cloſe. 
- CUP-SHOT, Drunk. 
CUP of the Creature, ſtrong Liquor. 
CURLE, Clippings of Money. 
CURSITORS, reduced Lawyers, aſſum- 


ing to themſelves the Knowledge of the 


Quirks and Quiddities of the Laws, and are 
perpetually fomenting litigious Brawls, ang 
inſignificant Contentions, among the Scum 


| of the Volgar. 


CURTAILS, whoſe PraQtice is to cut off 


Pieces of Silk, Cloth, Linnen or Stuff, that 


hang out at the Shop- Windows of Mercers, 
Drapers, Fc. as alſo ſometimes the Tails of 
Womens Gowns, their Hoods, Scarves, Pin- 
ners, Sc. if richly laced. 

CURTAIL'D, cut oft, dock'd, ſhorten'd, 
reduced. 


lity Whore. | 

CUT, Drunk, Deep tut, very FRY 
Cut in the Leg or Back, the ſame. To cut, 
alſo ſigninles to ſpeak. To cut bene, to ſpeak 
gently, civilly or kindly 5 Yo cut bene (or 


 queere My idds, to give ill Language. A Blow 
with a Stick or Cane 1s alſo called a Cur, 


As, I took him a Cut croſs the Shoulders, 


5 


aB, Fe a 
A rim Dab, a very dexterous Fellow at 
Thieving, Cheating, Sharping, Sc. 


me Two pence, or- pay ſo much for me. 
DAG, a Gun. | 
DAMBER, a Raſcal, See Dimber. 
 DAMME-BOY, a roaring, mad, bluſter- 

ing Fellow, a Scourer of the Streets. 
DANCERS, Stairs. 
DANDYPRAT, a little puny Fellow. 
DARBY, ready Money; as, the Cull 

tipp'd us the Darby; the Fellow gave us all 


his ready Money. 
Young CUB, a new Gameſter drawn in to 


DARBIES, Irons, Shackles or Fetters, | 
DARK Cully, a married Man, who keeps 


a Miſtreſs, and ereeps to her in the Night, 


for fear of Diſcovery. 

- DARKMANS, the Night ; the Child of 

| Darkmans or Darkneſs, a Bell- man. 
DARRKMANS-Budge, one that ſlides into 

a Houſe in the Duſk, to let | in more Rogues 


Service; as, the Cull wwas gybbed, becauſe bt 
| could not dawb. The Rogue was puniſhed, 


Sentence, | 


becauſe he had no Pence to bribe off his 


DEAD 


CURTAIN-Le&ure, Womens impertinent 
| ſcolding at their Huſbands behind the Curtain. 
CURTEZ AN, a gentee! fine Miſs, or qua- 


benar) Whidds, to give 200d Words, 7% cut 


tte Roody... 


DACE, Two-pence; tip me a Dace, lend 


to rob. 
DASH, a Tories Dercwer, 
DABB, a Bribe, a Reward for ſecret 


and p 
their \ 
tends 
of the 
DE' 
DE! 
DEI 
riers, 
DE' 
DIL 
drank 
DI 
DIN 
DIA 
among 
Rogue 
Cheat, 
DIA 
To 
DI 
a Sha 
DIN 
DIP 
mortga 
DIS 
DIS 
of Pea 
ſon, & 
To 


artifi cia 
into th 
it bleed 


DEAD Cargo, a Term uſed by Rogues, [ 


when they are diſappointed in the Value of 
their Booty. 


DEAD-MEN, empty Pots or Bottles on 


a Toon Tab 1 3 
DEA oyes, Iri 

DECUS, 8 or Five-ſhilling Piece. 

DEFT Fellow, a tidy, neat, little Man, 
DEGEN, a Sword. Nim the Degen, whip 
the Sword from the Gentleman's Side. 

DELLS, young buckſome Wenches, ripe 
and prone to Venery, but who have not Joſt 
their Virginity, which the Uprighe-Man pre- 


DEVIL-drawer, a ſorry Painter, 

DEUSEAVILE, the Country. 

DEUSEAVILE- Stampers, Country Car- 
riers. 

DEWS-qoins, or Deux-awins, Two- pence. 

DIDDLE, Geneva, a Liquor very much 
drank. by the loweſt Rank of People. 
DIMB ER, pretty. 

_ DIMBER -Cove, a pretty Fellow, 

DIMBER-Damber, a top Man or Prince 


K among the Canting Crew; alſo the chief 
ir Rogue of the Gang, or the W aps 
it Cheat. 
" DIMBER-Mert, a pretty Wench. | 
t. To DING, to knock down. 
DING-Bey, a Rogue, a Hector, a Bully, [ 
a Sharper. 
_ DING- Dong, helter-ſkelter. : 
DIP T, engag'd or in Debt, pawn'd or 
mortgag d. 
y. DISMAL- Ditty, a Pſalm at the Gallows, 
at DISPATCH'ES, a Mittimus, a Juſtice 
of Peace's Warcant to ſend a Rogue to Doh 
ſon, Ne, 


To DIVE, to pick a Pocket, 
DIVER, Pick-pocket. See File, 
DOASH, a Cloak. 
1 DOCK, to lie with a Woman. 
The Cull docks the Dell in the Darkmans ; the 
Rogue lay with the Wench all Night. 


two or three Chances. 
upon bim; they cheated him with falſe 
Dice. 


Rogues, pretending to have had their Tongues 
cut out, or to be born Dumb and Deaf, who 
artificially turn their Tip of their Tongyes 
into their Throat, and with a Stick making 
it bleed, 
1 DOSE, Burglary ; a breaking open a Houſe, 
= Lock, Door, Sc. as, be is caſt for Felon and 
2 Doſe; i, e. found Guilty of Felony and 

Burelary, 

 DOWN-HILLS, Dice that run low. 
* DO XI ES, She- beggars, Wenches, 
Whores. 

| DRAB, a Whore, or Slut; a dirty Drab, 
a very naſty Slut. 
DRAWERS, Stocking. 


tends to, and ſeizes: then ſhe is free for any 
of the Fraternity. Alſo a common Strumpet. | 


| 


DOCTOR, a falſe Die that will run but 
They put the Dotror 


DOMERARS, or DR OMMERARS, 


or Rogue. 


E A 
DRAW Latebes, Robbers of Houſes that 
were faſtened only for Latches, 

DRIPPER, a fort of Clap, or venereal 
Gleet, 

DROMEDARY, a heavy, bungling Thief 
A purple Dromedary z a Bungler 
or a dull Fellow at Thieving, 

DROMMERARS. See Domerars. ' 

DROP a Cog, to let fall (with Defign to 
draw in and cheat) a Piece of Gold ; allo ** 
Piece itſelf, 

DROP in his Eye, almoſt druxx. 

DRUMBELO, a doll, heavy Fellow, 

DRY - Beb, a ſmart or ſharp Repartee. 

DRY- Boots, a fly, cloſe cunning Fellow. 

DUB, a pick-lock Key. 

DUB the Gigger, open the Door, 


DUBBER, a Picker of Locks. 
A DUCE, Two-pence. 
DUDDS, Cloaths or Goods ; Rum Dudd:, 


| fine or rich. Cloaths or Goods, 
| DUDD-Chears, Cloaths and Things ſtolen. 
Abraham Cove has bonne (or bit) Rum Duddsz 


the poor Fellow has ſtolen OP OW” 
Cloaths. 


To DUM-found, to beat ſoundly, 
W a Stealer of Cows, or Calves, 


DUDDERING Rake, a thundering Rake, 
or of the firſt Rank, one deviliſhly lewd, 
DUP, to enter, or open a Door: D 
Ken, enter the Houſe, 
and booz a Gage, go into the Ale-houle and 
drink a Pot. 

DUST, Money; Down with your bal, 
depoſit your Money. | 

DUST it away, drink quick about. 


DUTCH- - Reckoning, or Alte-mall, a coded; | 
| or Jump Accompt, without Particulars; ag 
brought in at Spunging- houſes, at Bawdy- + 


—_ and other ſuch like Places of ill We N 


E 


AG LE, a winning Gameſter. 
EARNEST, Part or Share. 

my Earneſt, Give me my Snack or Dividend. 
' EASY, facile, ſupple, pliable, manage- 
able. As make the Cull «aſy ; Gagg him that 
he may make no Noiſe ; ſometimes uſed for 


murdering a Perſon robbed, for fear of Diſ- 


covery. | 
EBB- Vater, when there is but little Mo- 


| ney in the Pocket. 


as, fall Back, fall Edge; i. e. 
At all Adventures : ; uſed to expreſs a villanous 


EDGE; 


and daring Reſolution for Miſchief, whatever 
may be the Conſequence, 
To EDGE, or, as tis vulgarly call'd, to 
EGG one on; to ſtimulate, provoke, puſh 
forwards, to ſharpen, or wet on for Miſchief. 


ELF, little. 


EMPTY, 


elt 
firike it upon the Dub, we will rob that Place. | 


up the 


Dup the Boozing Ken 


Tip me 


ELBOW -/pakter, a Gamefter or Sharper. | 


— 


OY * 


- EMPTY, as, The Cu] looks Empty; or 


"Tis all Empty : the Perſon or Houſe has not 
the Riches æeported, or is not worth attempt 


1 ENGLISH Manufacture, Ale, Beer, or 
Cyder. 

"EQUIPT, rich ; alſo having new Cloaths. 
Well equipt, Jomp in the Pocket, or very 
full of Money; alſo well dreſt. 'T he Cull 
eguipt me with a Brace of Meggs, The Gen- 
| . furniſhed me with a Couple of Gui- 
neas, 

ERIFFS, Rogues Juſt initiated, and be. 
r to practiſe. 

EVES, Hen Rooſts. 

EVES Dropper, one that lurks about to 
rob or ſteal. 

EWE, or, The white _ a Top- woman 
very beautiful. | 


1 


ACER, a Bumper without Lp room. 
FADGE, as, It won't fadge or do. 
Fa, to Beat; as, Fag the Bloß, Bang 
the Wench; Fag the Fen, Drub the Whore. 
Whence 
„ FAGGOT, to bind Hand and Foot; 
as Fuggot the Culli; ; i. e. Bind the Men. 
FAR - Roe-Buck, a Woman in the Bloom 
| er Beaut 
„„ „„ Gold Rings or Gloves. 
' FAMBLERS, Villains that go up and down 
ſelling countes feit Rings, &c. 
FAMBLES, Rings; alſo the Hands. 


To FAMGRASP, to agree or make up a | 


Difference. Famgraſp the Cove, to agree with 
the Adverſary. 
FAMILY of Love, lew'd Darn 
Whores; alſo a Set. 
.FAMMS, Hands. | 
FAR TING-Crackers, Schon. 
FASTNER, a Warrant, 
FASTNESS, Boggs. 


FAT, rich, as, A Fat Cul; A nich Fel- | 


low | 

FAULKNER, a Towbler, a Juggler, r 
Shewer of Tricks, Sc. 

FAYTORS, or FATORS, A kind of 
Gypfies, pretending to tell people their Fate 
or Deſtiny, or what they were born to. 

FEATHER- bed. Lane. any bad Road, but 
particularly that betwixt Vunchurch and Dain: 
try. To Feather bis Neſi, to inrich himſelf 
by indirect Means, or at the * of o- 
thers. 

FEINTING, an Attewot on one Part of 
a Houſe, or Road, Sc. when their chief 

Streſs or Attempt lies in another, 

FEN, a Strumpet, or Bawd, a common 
Proſtitute. 
P FENCE, to ſpend, Fence his lag, ſpend 
his Shilling. 


A FENCE, is alſo a Receiver and Securer | 


of Rolen Goods, 


FENCING-culley, the ſame. 

FENCING- Xen, a Warehouſe where ſtolen 
Goods are ſecured, 

FERME, a Hole. | 

FER MERDY- Beggars, all thoſe that have 
not the ſham Sores or Ce/ lymes, 


that ſells Goods upon Truſt at exceſſive Rates, 

and then hunts them, and often throws them 

into Goal, where they periſh for his Debt, 
FERRETED, cheated. 

FETCH, a Trick or Wheedle. 4 meer 


Fetch, 


T0 FIB, to beat; Fib the Cove's Quarrey 
in the Runpad, for the Lour in his Bung, 


in his Purſe, 
FIDDLE. a Writ to Arreſt, 


FIDLERS- Pay, Thanks and Wine. 


To FILCH, to Steal. 
A FILCH, a Staff, with a Hole thro! 


land a Spike at the Bottom, to pluck Cloaths 


from a Hedge or any Thing out of a Caſe- 
ment. 


GLERS. 
FILGHING. Cove, a Man-Thief. 
FILCHING- Mort, a Waman- Thief. 
To FILE, to Rob, or Cheat. 


called a Bulk or Bulker, whoſe Buſineſs tis 
to joſtle the Perſon againſt the Wall, while 


gives it to an Adam Titer, who ſcowers off 


| : with ie. 


FILE- .Chy, a Pick - pocket, Thief, or 

Rogue 3 3 the ſame as FILE. Þ 
FIRE- Ship, a Pockey Whore. OR 
FLAC, a Groat; The Flag of Defiance! 's 


out (among the Tars) the Fellows Face is very 
red, and he is drunk. 


FLAM, a Trick or Sham Sb. 
' FLANDERS- Fortunes, of ſmall Sub- 


| Aces. 


F L ANDERS. Pieces, Pictures that looks 


FLAP DRAGON, a Clap or Pox. 

FLASH, a Peruke. Rum Flaſb, a long, 
full, high-priz'd Wig. Queer Flaſh, a ſorry 
weather beaten Wig. 


and are connived at, 

FLAW'D, Drunk, 

To FLEECE, to Rob, Plunder or Strip. 

FLESH Broker, a Watch maker alſo a 
Baw d. 

FLIBUSTIERS, Ve Indian Pirates ot 
Buckaneers, Fre: booters. 

FLICKER, a Drinking Glaſs. The Flicker 
ſnapt, the Glaſs i is broken, NMim the Flicker, 
Steal the Glaſs, Rum Flicker, a large Glaſs 
or Rummer. rer Flicker, a green or ct. 
dinary Glaſs, 


g FLIcKIxC, 


FERRET, a Pawn- broker or Tradeſman. 


Beat the Man in the Highway for the _y | 


FILCHERS, the ſame with AN. 


A FILE, or Bungnipper, Pick pockets, 
who generally go in Company with a Rogue, 


the File picks his Pocket; and generally | 


fair at a Diſtance, but coarſet near at Hand. 


FLASH Ken, a Houſe where Thieves ule, 


. N * 
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FLICKING, to cut, cutting, as, Flick | FORLORN: Hope, loſing Gameſters, 5 


me ſome Panam and Caſſam; Cut me ſome Bread 
and Cheeſe. And, Flick the Peter, cut off 
the Cloak · bag or Portmanteau. 

FLOG, to Whip. | 

_ FLOGG'D, ſeverely laſh'd. 


FLOGG'D at the Tumbler, whipt at Bey 


Cart's Arſe. 


. FORTUNE-Hunters, Iriſhmen, Purſuers 
of rich Heireſſes, Cc. to obtain them in 
Marriage. A Creature of Fortune, one that 
lives by his Wit, | 7 

FORTUNE. Tellers, the Judges of Life 
and Death. k „ 

FOUNDLING, a Child dropt in the 


FLOGGING, a naked Woman's whip- | Streets for the Pariſh to keep. £ 


ping with Rods an old (uſually) and (ſome- 
times) a young Letcher. The Prancer drez 
the Queer Cove, at the Crop- pin of the Rotan, 


was Flagg d by the Rum Cove, i. e. The 
Rogue was dragg'd at the Cart's Tail thro 


the chief Streets of London, and was ſound- | 


ly whipt by the Hangman, TAG 
' FLOGGING Cove, the Beadle, or Whip 


per in Brideevell, or any ſuch Place. 


FLOGGING Culy, an old Letcher, who, 
ſelf to be whipt with Rods. | 


 FLOGGING: Stake, a whipping Poſt. 
FLORENCE, a Wench that is rouz'd and 


| ruffled. | 


FLUSH in the Pocket, full of Money. The 


Cull is Fluſh in the Fob, the Spark's Pocket 


is well lined with Money. 
FLUSTER'D, Drunk. 


' FLUTE, the Recorder of London, or of 
| any Io Town. | cs 


LYERS, Shoes, 


FLYING Camps, Beggars plying in Bodies 
at Funerals. W | 


FOB, a Cheat, or Trick. 


FOB off, fli'y to cheat or deceive, 
FO, Smoke. | 


FOGUS, Tobacco. Jip me a Gage of Fo- 


1s, Give me a Pipe of Tobacco. 
"© FOOTMAN'S Macon d, an artificial Sore 
made with unſlack'd Lime, ons and the 
Ruſt of old Iron, on the Back of a Beggar's 
Hand, as if hurt by the Bite or Kick of a 
Horſe. 1 W 

FOOT -Pads, or LOW Pads; a Crew of 
Villains, who rob on Foot, ſome of them 
uſing long Poles or Staves, with an Iron Hook 
at the Bnd, wich which they either pull Gen- 


tlemen from their Horſes, or knock them 
don: At other Times, they ſkulk under 


Hedges or behind Banks in the Road, and 


ſuddenly ſtarting out from their Covert, one 
ſeizes the Bridle, while the other diſmounts 


the Paſſenger ; and ſo rob, and often murder 
bim. - 3 15 
FORM AN ef the Jury, one that engroſſes 
al] the Talk to himſelf, | 

To FORSTALL, to antedate or anti. i- 
pate. 1 was 


FORK, a Pick-pocket, Ler's ferk bim 1 


Let us pick that Man's Pocket. It is done 
by thruſting the Fingers, ſtrait, ſtiff, open 
azad very quick into the Pocket, zn i ſo cloſing 
them, hook what can be held between them. 

A FORK, is alſo uſed for a Spendthriſt. 


through the Rum Pads of the Runroile, and | 


to ſtimulate himſelf to Venery, cauſes him- 


{ 


| 
| 


\ 


dreſt and genteel. 


A FOX, a ſharp, cunning Fellow. 
FOXED, Drunk. | | 
FOYST, a Cheat, a Rogue. | 
FRATERS, ſuch as beg with ſham Pa- 
tents or Brie's for Spitals, Priſons, Fires, 
Inundations, &c. | PA 
FREE- Hooters, lawleſs Robbers, and Plun= 
derets , alſo Soldiers ſerving for that Privilege 
without Pay, Inroaders, LE 5 
FREEHOLDER, he whoſe Wife goes with 
him to the Alehonſe, e 
FREE Z E, a thin, ſmall, hard Cyder, 
much uſed by Vintners and Coopers in parting 
their Wines, to lower the Price of them, and 
to advance their Gain, A Freezing Vintner, 
a Vintner that balderdaſhes his Wine. 75 
FRENCH Goat, the Pox. A Blow with 
a French Faggot flick, when the Noſe is fallen 
by the Pox. | e 
FRENCHIFIED, elapt or poxt. 
FRIGOT well rigged, a Woman well 


* 


FRO E, for Prove, (Dutch) a Wife, Miſ- 
treſs, or Whore, Bruſh to your Froe (or Bloſs) 
| and <vbeedle fer Crap, whip ta your Miftrels, 


and ſpeak her fair to give, or lend you ſome 


Money. | | 
FROG Landers, Dutchmen.. | 
FRUMMAGEMM'D, choaked, ſtrang- 
led, or hanged. . os, BY” 
| FRUMP, a dry Bob, or Jet,  _ 
FUDDLE, Drink. This is rum Puddle, 
This is excellent Tipple, ANT. 
_ FUDDLE-Cap, a Drunkard. ; 
FUN, a Cheat, or ſlippery Trick; What 
do you fun me Do you think to ſharp or 
trick me ? He put the fun upen the Cull ; he 
ſharped the Fellow. | : . 
FUN, is alſo uſed for the Backſide; 36, 
DUI kick year Fun; i. e. I'll kick your Breech. 
Likewite for Game or Diverſion ; as We bad © 
rare Fun with bim. N 
FUNK, Tobacco Smoak. Cota 
FUR- Men, Aldermen. 1 
FUSSOCKS, as 4 meer Fuſſockt, a lazy 
fat Wench. A fat Fufſocks, a fat fulſom, 
trapping Women. 
FUSTILUGGS, a falſom, beaſtly, naſty 
Woman. | e 
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A AG, to put iron Pins into the Mouth 
A LJ of the Robbed, to kinder them from 


crying out, | 
3 oa 


Fo 


GAGE, a Pot or Pipe, Tip me a Gage, | 
give me a Pot or Pipe. 
GAME, Bubbles drawn in to be cheated ; ; 


"ub at a Bawdy-houſe, lewd Women. Have | 


yr any Game Mother 7 Have ye any Whores, 
: Miftreſs Bawd.  - 
| © GAN, A Mouth. 
GANS, the Lips. 


GANG, an ill Knot or Crew of Thieves | 


Pick- pockets or Miſcreants. 
'GAOLER'S Coach, a Hurdle, 
GARNISH-Money, what is cuſtomarily 
ſpent among the Prifoner: at firſt coming in. 


1 GELT, or Gilt, Money. | 
®GENTRY-Cove, à Gentleman, | 
GENTRY-Cove Ken, a Nobleman's or 
Gentleman's Houſe, | 
. GENTRY- Mort, a Gentlewormn, 
GEORGE, a Half. Crown pie 2. 
GIG, a Noſe; alſo a Woman's Privities. 


Bnicbel the Gig, fillip the Fellow, oa the ö 
Noſe. A young Gig, a wanton Laſs, 


..GIGGER, a Door, Dub the Gigger, that 
ve may ravoge the Ken, i. e. Open the Door 


with the Pick - lock, that we goin and rob } 
5 (be Houſe. 


GIGGLERS, wanton Women. e 
ILL, a Quartern of Brandy, Wine, Oc. 
A homely Woman. 
_ GILL-FLURT, a proud. Minks 3 5 alſo; a 
Slut or light Houſewife,” 


GILT,; or Rum dubber, A Pickloc k, th [ 3% 
called from Gilt, or Key ; many: of. them are Þ 


ſo expert, that from a Chufeh-Deor, to the 


ſmalleſt Cabinet or Trunk, they will find | 


means to open it. They generady pfetending 

Buſinelſs of Secreſy, covet to-go up Stairs, with | 

their Company, in a Publick- Houſe or Ta. 
vern, and then prying. about, open any Door, 


Nunk or Cabinet that they think will af- 


ford them Booty, and ſo march off. 
GIMC RAC, a ſpruce Wench.” 

_ 44+GINGER*Bread, ener 

_» GINGERLY, gently; fot, eaſily, * 

- GINGUMBOBS; Toys or Buble! 


the better to ſteal what is in the Window. 
Jo GLAVER, to fav n unk Ratten. 5 
LN E, a Window!” 


5 GLAZ IE R. one that creeps in at Caſe- q 
ments, or unrips Glaſs- Windows to filch and | 


ſteal, 
+ GLAZIERS, Eyes: The Cove has rum 
Glaziers. | 

GLIB, ſmooth. . Rob. J 
GLIM, A Dark: Eanthorn-uſfcd in robting 


Houſes; ; aiſo to burn in the Hand, as if he 


Cuil was Glimmed, bell gang to the Nub ; 


i. e. If the Fellow has, been burnt in che 
Hand, he'll be hangedncw. 


GLIMFENDERS, And: rons. | Rum Gim- | 


| fade, ſilver Andirons. 
= GLUMFLA *.. angry er in a homers 


. GEE ; as It won't Gee, it won 't hit, or | 


he ; 8 \ 
- 


The Cull is Clinſeſy, the Fellow i is in a Heat. 
| 2 K, a Link- boy. 
SLIM ER, Fire. 
GLIMMERER, ſuch as "with ſham 
Licences, pretend to Loſſes by Fire, GWG. 
 GLIMSTICK, a Candle-ftick, Rum 

 Glimſlicks, Silver Candlefticks. ueer Glime 
flicks, Braſs, Pewter or Iron Candleſticks. 


GOADS, thoſe that wheedle in 1 Chapmen 
for Horſe- courſers. 


GOAT, a Letcher, or very laſcivious 
Perſon. 

GO AT ISE, letcherous, wanton, luſtful. 
GOB, the Mouth; 3 alſo a Bit or Morſel; 
hence Gobbers, now in uſe for Bits; Gift of 
| tbe Gob, a wide, open Mouth; alſo a good 

Songfter, or Singing Maſter, 
GOBBLER, a Turkey-Cock. 

_ GOING upon the Dub, Breaking a Houſe 
with Picklocks, 


GOLD- - Droppers, Sweetners, Cheats, 
Sharpers. | 


of Gold in his Fob. 


| Houſes of Office. 
 COOD Fell, a Pot Companion or Friend 


| of the Bottle. 


GOOSE, or Gooſe-cap, a Fool, 4 Taye 


to cloſe the ſeams. Hot and heavy like a 
| Taylor's Gooſe, applied to a paſſionate Coxcomb, 
| GOREE, Money, but chiefly Gold. 
: GRAFTED, made a Cuckold of. 
| GRANNAM, TO. 
' GRANNAM Gold, old hoarded Coin, 
GREEN Bag, a Lawyer. | 
' GREEN - Gown, a throwing. of young 
Laſſes on the Graſs, and kiſſing them. 
| GREEN Head, a very raw Novice, or un- 
experienced Fellow. | 

GRIG, a Farthing; A merry Orig, a 
| Der Fellow: . | 

.” GRINDERS, Teeth. 

GROPERS, "blind Men. 


ROUND- Sweat, a Grave. 


CITY To GRUB, to eat, to dine, Cc. 
GINNY, an Iuſtrument to lift up a Grate, | | 


RUE, Vicduals. 

5 GRUB -Pireet News, falſe, forg's News. 

|  GRUMBLING of the Gizzard, murmur- 
ing, muttering, repining. | 

GRUNTER, a ſucking Pig. 
GRUNTING- Cheat, a Pig. 

1 "GRUNTING-Pect, Pork. 

GULL, a Cheat. 


LED, cheated, rooked, ſharped. 
|! GULL-Gropers, a By- -ſtander that lends 


Money to the Gameſters. 
GUN, as He's in the Gun 3 ; he's in Liquor. 
A GUN, a Lie, 
GUNDIGUTS, a fat, purſy Fellow. 
GUN-Poawder, an old Woman. 
GUT-foundered, exceeding hungry. 

_ GUTLING, eating much. 
GUTS, A very fat, 11 Perſon. 


GOLD-Finch, he that has often a Purſe 
G OLD - Finders, Ernptiers of Jacks E 


lor's Gooſe roaſted, a Red- hot ſmoothing Iron, 


WAS 


 GUTTER- Lane, the Throat. 3 
G. TTING an Houſe, rifling it, clearing 


cure an Oy fer, eating } it, 
- GUZZLE, Drink. | 
© GUZZLING, drinking much. 4 


VBE or JYBE, any n or Paſs 
ſealed, 


GYBING, jeering or jerking. _ 
GYPSIES. They endeavour to perſuade 
the Ignorant, that they derive their Origin 


a 


it, 


from the Egyptians, a People heretofore very | 


famous for Afironomy, Natural Magick, the 
art of Divination, &c. and therefore are great 
Pretenders to Fortune- telling. To colour 
their Impoſtures, they artificially diſcolour 
their Faces, and rove up and down the Coun- 
try in,a Tatterdemalion Habit, deluding the 
ignorant Vulgar, and often ſtealing from them 
what is not too hot for their Fingers, or too 
heavy to carry off. 

It is the Cuſtom of theſe Wretches to ſwear 
all that are admitted into their Fraternity, by 
a Form and Articles annexed to it, admini- 
ſtred by the Principal Maunder or Roguiſh 
Strowler, and which they generally obler ve 
inviohbly. The Manner of admitting a new 
Member, together with the ſaid Oath and 
Articles, are as follows. 

' The Name of the Perſon is firſt demanded, 
and a Nick-name is then given him in. its 
ſtead, by which he is ever after called, and in 
Time, his other Name is quite forgotten. 


Then ſtanding up in the Middle of the Fra- 


ternity, and directing his Face to the Dimber- 
Damber, or Prince of the Gang, be ſwears 
in this Manner, as is dictated to him by 0 one 
of the moſt experienced, 

I Crank-Cuffn, do ſwearkto be a true 
« Brother, and will, in all Things, obey the 
4 Commands of the gieat Tawny Prince, 
« and keep his Counſel, and not divulge the 
& Secrets of my Brethren. . 

& I will never leave nor forſake this Com- 
«« pany, but obſerve and keep all the Times 
c of Appoint ments, either by Day or </ 
6 Night, in any Place whatſoever. * 

« I will not teach any one to cant; nor 
46 will I diſcloſe ought of our Myſteries to 
« them, although they flog me to death, 
I will take my Pr 'n:e's Part againſt all 
c that ſhall oppoſe him, or any of us, ac- 


2 


| the Gang, w 


ſhipful Fraternity, who pretend to derive. there 


being only from the firſt Adam- Tir. See 


— — 


der ſome remote Hedge in an obſcure Place, 


1 and know-not how to claim a Pro- 


« cording to the utmoſt of my Ability ; nor 
« will I ſuffer him, or any belongiog to Is, 
ce to be abuſed by any firange. Abrams, Ru f. 
ve flers, Hookers, Palliards, Swadlers, Iriſh- 
«© Toyls, Swwig-nien, Whit-Facks, Fark-men, 
c Bawdy- - Baſkets, Dommerars, Clipperdogeons, 
cc Fate or Curtals, but will defend him or 
ce them as much as I can againſt all other 
ec Outlyers whatever, 

„ T will not conceal ought I win out of 
«© Libkins, or from the Ruffmans; but will 

e preſerve it for the Uſe of the Company. 


_« Laſtly, I will cleave to my Doxy / ap. 


W 
* en 


7e ſtiffly, and will bring her Duds, Margery, 


— 


& Praters, Goblet, Grunting- cheats, or 
* Tibs of the Buttery, on any Thing elſe I 
dean come at, as i i for her Yar 
(0 7 4 

he Canter: oe it ſeems 2 Tradition, 
that from the three firſt Articles of this Oath, 
the firſt Founders of a certain boaſtful, wor- 


Origin from the earlieſt Times, borrowed, of 
them, both the Hint and Form of their Eſta- 

bliſhment. And that their pretended Deriva- 
tion from the firſt Adam, is a Forgeryz it 


ADAM-TILER. * 
At the Admiſſion of a new „ a ge- 
neral Stock is raiſed for Booxe, or Drink; to 
make themſelves merry on the Occaſion. 
As for Peckage, or Eatables, they can pro- 
cure it without Money; for while ſome are 
| ſent to break the Rujſmans, or Woods and 
Buſhes, for Firing, others are detached t 
filch Geele, Chickens, Hens, Ducks: or 
Mallards, and Pigs. Their Morts are their 
Butchers, who preſently make blocdy , Work 
with what living Things are brought them, 
and having made Holes in the Ground, un- 


| they make a Fire, and braul or boil their Food, 
and when *tis enough, fall to work, Tooth 
ard Nail, and having eaten more like Beaſts 
than Men, they drink more like Swine than 
human Creatures, entertaining one another 
all the Time with Songs in the Lenin 
Diale&:- _ 5 
As they live, ſo they lie together 3 


%* 7 1 
Y 
- 
-» 
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CI ba, „ 


perty either in their Goods or Children, and 
this general Intereſt ties them more firmly 

together. than if all their Rags were twiſted 6 
into Ropes to bind them indiflolubly from a i 


Separat ion; which deteſtable Union is enter 

conſolidated by the above Oath. TH. ' 
They ſtroll up and down all Suramer 3 _ - 

in Droves, and dextrouſly pick Pockets, Wai 

while they are telling of Fortunes; and the f 


Money, Rings, Silver-Thimbles, &c, which 
they get, are inſtantly. conveyed from one 
Hand to another, till the remoteſt Perſon of = 
who is not ſuſpected, betauſe they 
come not near the Pe:ſon robbed, gets Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, ſo that in the ſtricteſt Search, it | 
is almoſt impoſſible to recover it, while the . 
Wretches with Imprecations, Oaths and | 
Proteſtations, diſclaim the Thievery. That 
by which they are ſaid to get the moſt Money, 
is, when young Gentlewomen of good Fami- 
lies and Reputation have happened to be with 
Child before Marriage, a round Sum is often 
beſtowed among the Gyſſies, for ſome ane. 
Mort, to take the Child; and as that is never 
heard of more by the true Mother and Family, 
ſo tbe Diſgrace is kept concealed from the 
World, and if the Child lives, it pever 
knows its Parents, 


4Q 2. HABER- 


ABERDASHER f Nouns and Pro- 
nouns, a e es or Uſher. 
HACK, rid Hue, to cut in pieces. 
HACKS or Hactneys, Hirelings. 
HACKUM, a Sohiing Fellow. 


HADDUMS, The Shark bas bern at Had. | 


 d:ms; He is clapt or poxed. 
| HALFBORD, Six-pence, 

HALF a Hog, Six-pence. 

HALF an Ounce, Half a Crown. 

HALF Seas over, almoſt drunk, 
Mans, Breeches. 

HAMLET, a High- Conſtable, 

© HANDY- Bloros, Fifty-cuffs. 

HANG it up, ſpeaking of the Reckoning 


Ne at a Bowſing Ken, ſcore it up. 


HANK; He bas a Hank upon bim; He has 


an Advantage, or will make him do what he 
pleaſes. 


HANKTELO, a Gly Flow, 2 meer | 


| Cod's Head, 

 HANS-en-telder, Jack i in the Box, Child 
in the Womb. 

HARE; Ai te bas ſwallowed a | Hare, he 
zs very drunk. 

HARKING, whiſpering on one to 
borrow Money. 
HARMAN, a Conſtable. 

HARMANS, the Stocks, 
| HARMANBECK, s Breadfe, 

HARRIDAN, one that is half a Whore, 
| balf a Bawd, alſo notorious Shrew, or noiſy 
old Woman. 

HARTFORDSHIRE Kindneſs, drinking 
to the ſame Man again, 

HAT C HET Faced, hard favoured, 
homely. | 
: HATCHES, as, Under the Hatches, in 
Trouble or Priſon, 
TO HAZLE Geld, to beat any one with a 
Hale Stick cr Plant. | 
HEAD Cullyof the Paſs, or Paſſage- Bank, 
the Top Tilter of that Gang, throughout 
the whole Army, who demands and receives 


Contribution from all the TRAINEES | in the 


Camp. 
HE ARNO Cheats, Ears. 


HEARTS-Eaſe, A Twenty ſhilling Piece, t 
HEATHEN Pbiloſet ber, a ſorry poor tat- 


tered Fellow, whoſe Breech may be feen 
through his Pocket-holes, | 
To HEAVE, to rob. | 
HEAVE a Cog, to robe a Houſe, 
HEAVER, the Breaſt, ' 
e TOR, a vapowiing, 
Coward. 


To HEDGE, to ſecure a deſperate Bet, | 


Wager or Debt. By Hedge or 8 Stile, B 

Hook or by Crook. p i 0 
HEDGE-Bi-d, a ſcoundrel or forry Fellow, 
HEDGE: Creeper, a Robber of Hedges. 


—_—_ 


ſwaggering 


| 


4 
* 
- 
1th | 
* 


Hrbor- F., a 2 hackney un- 
derling, a Vagabond. See Patrico. 
 HEDGE-Tavern or Alebouſe, a jilting, 
ſharping Tavern, or blind Alehouſe, 

HELL, the Plate where the Taylors Jay 
up their Cabbage, or Remnants. 
HELL- born- babe, A lewd, graceleſs, notos 


I riovs Youth. 


HELL. Cat, a very lewd Woman. 
HELL Driver, a chman. 


HELL-Hound, a profligate, lewd Fellow. 


HEMPEN Widow, one- whoſe Huſband 


j was hanged.” 


HEN. pectt- Frigot, whoſe Commander and 


| Officers are abſolutely ſwayed by their 


Wires, 


HENPECT Huſband, whoſe Wife wears 
the Breeches. 


HICK, any Perſon from 8 a Booty is 


taken, a filly country Fellow; a Booby, . 

HIGH Flyers, impudent, forward, lcoſe, 

light Women, alſo bold Adventures. | 
HIGHT]INKS, a Player at Dice who drinks, 
HIGH-PADS, Highway-mer or Bully. Ruf- 


fins, an Orcer of Villains, and the boldeſt of 


all others. Before they commence, they fur- 
niſh themſelyes, with good Ho: ſes, Swords, 


| Piſtols, Sc. and ſometimes ſingly, but moſtly 


in Company, commit their execrable Rob- 
beries. They have a Vizor-Maſk, and two 


| or three Perukes of different Colours and 


Make, the better to conceal themſelves. 


When they meet a Prize upon the Road, they 


have a Watch Word, among them, which is 
no ſooner pronounced, but every one falls on. 
It is uſually the Rule among them, that the 
ſtrongeſt and boldeſt ſeize firſt ; the weaker 


| generally bid Fand, and fall in afterwards as 


Occaſion 2 The Inſtructions given 


them, are, to catch the Bridle in the Left- 


Hand, and to have the Sword or Piſtol in the 


Right, and, if Oppoſition be made, or they 


afe likely to be overpowered, to kill as faſt as 
they can, and then, either with Booty or 
without, to make off with all Expedition 
and if they are purſued by Hue or Cry, to con- 
ceal themſelveg in ſome Dy: place, and let it 
paſs by them. | 

HIGH. Sboon, or C. outed Shoon, a Country 
Clown. 


A HIGHTE- TITY, a Romp or rude 


Girl. 
HICH Tide, when the Pocket is full of 6 


Money. 


HOB, a plain Country Fellow or Clown. 
HOBINAL, the ſame. 
HOBBY, as Sir Poſtbumus Hobby, one that 


draws on his Breeches with a Shocing-horn 5 


a Fellow that is nice and whimſical in the Sct 
of his Cloaths. 


HOB. Nail, a Hits. Ster or Countiy 


| Clown, 


w d 
22 n 


| 


1 


Hos, dilguiſed! in Liquor; drunk. 
HODGE, a Country Clown, alſo Roger. 
HODGE- zodge; See Hoteb-Polcb. * 


\ 


loſt. 


H 


evill you Fence your Hog at the next Boozing 
Ken] you Houſe- Creeper, will you ſpend * 
Shilling at the next Ale - houſe. 


HOG- Grubber, a cloſe fiſted, narrow ſoul d, 


ſneaking Fello w'. 
. HOLD his Noſe to the Grind-flone, to 1 
him under, or tie him Neck and Heels i into 
the Bargain. 

HOLIDAY - Bowler, a very bad Bowler, 
BI Man's Holiday, when it is Night, 


- HONEY- Moon, the firſt Month of Mar- 


riage 
HOOD-wint'd, blind-folded or bluffed. 
Ta HOOF it, or beat it on the * to 
walk on Foot. 
HOOK ERS. See Anglers. ae 12 
_ HOOKT, over-reached, ſnapt, trickt. 
| HOP-Merchant, a Dancing-Maſter. 
HORN mad, ſtark ſtaring mad becauſe 
cucko'ded. 


It revives the COCK LES of my Heart, faid 


08, „A Shilling; Tow Darkman 8 


1 


of agreeable News, or a Cup of Comfort, 


Wine or Cordial Water. 


| Jn HUCKSTER'S. Hands, at a deſperate 


Paſs, or Condition, or in a fair Way to be 


HUED, ſeverely laſh'd or tran a. | The 
Cove was "Hued in the _— "yn —_ 


was ſeverely laſht in Bridewell. 


A HUFF, a bullying Fellow. 
 HULVER- head, a filly tooliſh Fellow, 
 HUM-Bax, a Pulpit. 


|  HUM-Cap, old, mellow, and very firong 

Beer. 

HM. Drums, or Hums, a Society of Gen- 
tlemen, who meet near the Charter- Houſe, or 


at the King's Head in St. John's Street. Leſs 


of Myſtery, and more - Pleaſantry than 
the Free Maſons, | 


HUMMING Lizuer, double Ale, Stout, 

Pharaoh. 

HUMMER, a great Lye, a Rapper. 

HUMMU Ms, a Bagnio. pper 
— HUMPTEY-Dumpcey, Ale boiled "ith 


| HUMS, Perſons at Church ; * as, There is | 


a great Number of Hums in the " {LN 
There is a great Congregation, Wy x 
HUNTING, decoying, or drawiog others 


into Play. 


HUSH'D, murdered, Se. | 

H USH Money, Money given to uſb DE 
or conceal a Robbery or Theft, or to take off 
an Evidence from appearing againſt a Crimi. 


nal, Se 


HUSK-Laur, a Jobe, or Guinea. 


"ACK, a Farthing 3 ; He wwou'd not tip me 
a Fack, Not a Farthing would he give me. 


Md ADAMS' s Pariſh, Clerkenqwell, 
ACK-KETCH, the Haneman, once of 
at Name, but now all his Succeſſors. 


1 
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JAck in Box, a Sharper, a Cheat. 
JacKMEN. See FJarkmen, 


JACK -ſprat, a Dwarf, or very little rel- 


5 2 Hop on my thumb. 

* JACK at 4 Pinch, a 

"TACOBITES, Sham or Collar Shirts. 
TAGUE, a Ditch, 


ANIZARIES, the Mob, ſometimes ſo 


| called, and Bailiffs, Serjeants- . Followers, Yeo- 
men, "Setters, and any lewd ny PS 
* others. | 

JARKE- MEN, thoſe who make coun- 


| terfeit Licences and Paſſes, and are well paid 


by the other Beggars for their Pains, 


Gold, 
TJAYL-Birds, Pritbbes- „ 
JEM, a Gold Ring; Rum- Jem, a Dia- 
mond one. 


ENNY, an Inſtrument to lift up a co | 


and whip any Thing out of a E 

IJ ET, a Lawyer. | 

| Autem JET, a Parſon, 

JEW, any over-reaching Dealer, or hard, 
ſharp Fellow. He treated me like a Few 
He uſed me very barbarouſly. 


JEWS, Brokers behind St. Clement's Church 


in London, ſo called by ( ien the 


| Taylors, | 
Jos A Trick; 3 4 pleaſant 7b. a witty arch 
| | Tric « | 


JILT), a tricking Woman. 8 
JILTED, abuſed by ſuch a one; alſo de- 


| ceived or defeated in one's ExpeRation, — 


pecially in Amours. 

JINGLE Boxes, Leathern Jacks tipt ans 
hung with Silver Bells, formeriy in uſe among 
F uddle-caps. 


JINGLERS, Horſe-Courſers frequenting | 


Country Fairs, 


JINGLE Brains, a Maggot-pated Fellow. 


ILL Fortune, a Nine-pence. 


| Intereſt or Premium. 
INCHING-1z, Encroaching upon. 


Fortune, or full of Money. 


Piece. Half a Jobe, half a Guinea, 
JOCK or Fectum d to copulate. with 
a Woman. 
JOCKUE Gage, a Chamberpot, Tip Mme 
the Fukum Gage, Give or hand me the 
Looking Glaſs. Rum Fockum Gage, a Silver 


Charaberpot. 
| JORDAIN, a great Blow or Staff; alſo | 


a Chamberpot. 
0 I will give him a Blow with my 
Staff, if I get up to him. 

JOSEPH, a Cloak or Coat, A Rum Jo- 
ſeßb, a good Cloak or Coat. A Queer Jo- 
ſeph, a coarſe ordinary Cloak or Coat; 3 alſo 
an old or tatter d one. 

IRISH 


Pl tip bim a Ferdain, if 1 


a poor Hackney Parſons - 


ASON's Fleece, a Citiven nen of his 


 IMPOST-Taker, one that ſtands by, $99 P 
| lends Money to the Gameſter at a very high 1850 


INLAYED, % inlayed, at Eaſe in his 


 JOBE, a Guinea, twenty Shillings, or a 


"I > 


Points, Laces, and fuch like Wares about, [ 
and, under Pretence of felling them, commit 
Theſts and Robberies. — 
IRON-Donblet, a Priſon, 
ITCH-Land, Scotland. þ | 
_ JUKRUM, a Licence, 5 
JUMBLE- Out Lare, any very bad or 
roug h Road. | 
JUSTICE, PI do Juſtice, Child; I will 
peach, or rather impeach, or diſcover the 
whole Gang, and ſo ſave my own Bacon. 


4 


She is a clever Pick- lock. | 
KEEL- Bullies, Lightermen that carry Coals \ 

to and from the Ships, ſo called in Derificn, 
KEEPING Cully, one that maintains a Miſ- 


treſs, and parts with his Money very * 


rouſly to her, 
KEFFAL, a Horſe. 


Sorts. 
2 Houſe that harbours Rogues and Thieves. 


Biting the Ken, robbing the Houſe, "tis a bob 
Ken, Brufh upon the Sneak, i. e. * Tis a good 


Houſe, go in and tread ſoftly. We have bit | 


the Ken, The g e is robb'd, or- the Buſineſs | 
-- 'Goſe.- {556 


KEN Mi lr, a Hvſe-Vivalees; who afeulty, a 
by getting into an empty Houſe, finds Means | 


to enter into the Gutters of Houſes inhabited, 
and ſo in at the Windows, SW. 
KICK, Six-pence 3 Tevo, Three, Four, &c. 


| " ** 1 
. 1 , * 


7 | ms tes Rogues, Ge. earrying Pins, 4 


1 ATE, a Pick- lock. "Tis a Rum Kate; 


KELTER, as, Out of Eu, Out t of 


KEN, a Houſe, A bob Ken, or a 20 i 
ande, a good or well furniſhed Houſe ; alſo | 


KIN, 2 Thief: He's one of the Ny, ler 
| him pile ; ; ſaid of a Brother Rogue whom one 
of the Gang knows to be a Villain, tho? not 
one of their own Crew, | 
KINCHIN, a little Child. . 
KINCHIN Coves, little Children whoſe 
Parents are dead, having been Beggars; as 
alſo young Lads running from their Maſters, 
who are firſt taught Canting, then Thier- 


ing. 

KINCHIN Cove, a little Man. | 
KINCHIN Morts, Girls of a Year or twe 
old, whom the Morts (their Mothers) carry 
at their Backs in Slates (Sheets) and if they 
have no Childten of their own, they borrow 
or ſteal them from others. 

KING of the Gypfies, the Captain, Chief, 
| or Ringleader of the Gang, the Maſter of 
Miſrule, otherwiſe called Uprightman. Vide 
Gypfies. 

_ KING's Head Jo or the Chequer Inn ia 
HNewgate- -fireet, the Priſon of Newgate, 

'KING's Pictures, Money. | 
KIT, a Dancing Maſter. 

4 KNACK Shop, a Toy-ſhop, Freighte 
with pretty Devices to pick Pockets, 
KNAVE in Grain, one of the Firſt Rate, 
KNIGHT of the Blade, a Hector or Bully. 
KNIGHT of the Peß, a mercenary com- 
mon Swearer, a Proſtitute to every Cauſe, 
an Iriſh Evidence. 

KNIGHT. of the Road, the chief High- 
wayman, beſt mounted and armed, n ſtouteſt 
Fellow among them. ; 

KNOB, the Head or Skull. 
KNOCK Dawn, very ſtrong Ale or Beer, 
Jo KNOCK off, to give over Thieving. 

_ KNOT, a Crew or Gang of Villains. 


and a Kick Two, Three, Tour, We Shil- 5 


lings and Six - pence. 


Rum Cull Ric d away, i. e. The Rogue made 


his Eſcape. | 
_ KICKS, Breeches. Tip us your Kicks, 


” abe l have him as well as your Lour ; Pull off 


poor Breechesz for we muſt have them as | 


well as your Money. 

KID, Chia. | 
a KIDLAYS, an Order of Rowe? aha, 
meeting a Youth with a Bundle or Parcel of 
Goods, wheedle him by fair Words, and 
whipping Six-pence into his Hand, to ſtep on 
a ſhort and ſham Errand, in the mean Time 
Tun away with the Goods. 

KIDNAPPER, one that. decoys or ſpirits 
(as it is commonly called) Children away, and 
ſells them for the Plantations. © 

KILKENNY, an old ſorry Frize Coat. 

EILL- Devil, Rum. 

To KIMBAW, to trick, ſharp, or cheat ; 
alſo to beat ſeverely, or to bully, Let's Kim- 
baww the Cull, Let's beat that Fellow, and 
get his Money (by buffing and bullying) from 


A RCK''D; gone, fled, departed ; 5 as, The | 


A ORE a Woinan: hy, 
LACIN G, beating, drubbing; III 
Lace your _ Sin I will beat you ſound- 
ly! 
LADY, a very etooked, deformed and in 


| ſhapen Woman. 


 LADY-birds, light; « or lewd Women. 

LAG, Water; alſo laſt, 

| LAG a-dudds, a Buck of Clothes; as, 

We'll cloy the Lag of Dudds + Come, let us 

ſteal that Buck of Clothes. 

To LAMBASTE, to beat ſoundly. 
LAMB: Pye, beating or drubbing. + 
LAMB-Skin- Men, the Judges of the ſe- 

veral Courts, 


| 


} LAND-Lopers, or Land-lubbers, Vagabond: 


| that beg and ſteal about the Country. 
LAND Fyrates, Highwaymen or any other 
Robbers, * © 
LAND, as, Hoab lies the Land? How 


Appleby ? A Queſtion aſk'd the Man, t 


kim, 


| whoſe Do the Glaſs Rands long. 


LAN- 


"= W 


2 
. 


ſtands the Reckoning i ? Who has any Land in 


1 
24 
1 


1 


ſto 


- LANSPRESADO, He that comes into 1 LOON, a "Py A falſe Loon, a true 


pany with but n in his Pocket. | Scorch Man; 3 or Knave of any Nation. 
LAN T E R N- ad a very lean, thin LOO N PR Slate, a Thirteen- -pence Half. 
faced Fellow. | penny. | 1 
A Dark LANTHORN, the Servant or] LORD, a very crooked deformed, 4 ill i 
Agent that receives the Bribe (at Court.) ſhapen Perfon; 
- LAP, Pottage, Butter-milk, or Whey. LOUR „Money. | 
LARE-Over, ſaid when the true Name | LOUSE Land, Scotland, | 
of the Things muſt (in Decency) be concealed, | LOUSE Trap, 2 Comb. * 
LATCH, let in. LOW Pad, a Foot- Pad. 1 9 
LAV, an Enterprize, or Attempt z 7 o be LOW T: de, when there's no Money in ink i 
fel of the Lay, To be tir'd in waiting for an Man' e | 


Opportunity to effect their Purpoſes. Alſo | LUD's Bukoart, Ludgate Priſon, | j | 


an Hazard or Chance; as, He fands a queer | LUGGS, Ears. 
Lay; He ſtands an odd Chance, or is in great“ LULLABY-Chear, a Child. 
Danger. LUMB, too much. 

LAY'D Up in Lavender, pawn'd or dipt | LURCHED, beaten at any Game, 


for preſent Money. | LURRIES, Money Watches Rings 4 
LEATHER. Head, *. thick-ſkull's, other Moveables, . 8 1 


heavy-headed Fellow. 
LEATHERN Convenience, (by the _ 1 . M 

kers) a. Coach. TR 
LET's take an Ark and ious; Let's hire ACKAREL, a Bawd, 

a Skuller, | 4 MACKAREL-Back, a very tall, 
| LET's buy 4 Bruſp, or Let's lope, Let us | Jane Perſon. 

ſcour off, and make what Shift we can to MADAM Pan, a Whore » The Cull bas 


ſecure ourſelyes from being apprehended, | been with Madam Van, The F ellow has en- 
- LEVITE, a Prieſt or Parſon. joyed ſuch a one. 


To LIB, to tumble or lie together. *wp ADE, ſtolen. J made this pb at @ 
- LIBBEN, a private . Heat. I ſtole it cleverly. 


| LIBBEGE, a Bed. | MAD Tom, alias of Bedlam ;; ; otherwiſe 
. LIBKIN, a Houſe to lie i in; alſo a Lodg- called Abram-men. | 


ns- MAlDEN-Seſſions, when none are hang d. 
Lick T, as Women's Faces with a Waſh. | MAKE, a Half-penny. | 
LIE TER, aten \ To MAKE, 
- AIG, See Lis. 5 with. 
LIGHT Finger' d, Thieviſh. | MALKINTRASH, one in a rueful Dreſs, 
LIGHT- Mans, the Day or Day-break. enough to fright one. 
_LIGHT-Frigate, a Whore ; alſo a Cruiſer. | MALMSEY. - Noſe, a. jolly red Noſe. 
_ LILLY bite, a Chimney- Sweeper. | MAN o Town, a lewd Spark, or very 
LINE of the old Author, a Dram of en | Debavchee. 
LINNEN Armorers, Taylors. | M ANUFACTURE, any Liquor made of 
LITTLE Barbary, Wapping. the Fruits of Engliſh Growth, as Ale, Beers 


to Real 3 beine; to run away . 


1 LOAP'D, run away; Ie duch d-up the | Cyder, &c. 

IF Dau; Ho whipt up the Stam. MARGERY Prater, a Hen. 

| | LOB-Cock, a heavy, dull Fellow. | MARINATED, tranſported into ſome 
s I LOB's Pound, laid by the Heels, « Or | Foreign Plantation. 


clap d up in Jail. | 
LOBSTER, a red Coat Solder. 
LOCK, as, He flood a queer Lock ; i. e. 


MARRIAGE "Muſt ck, Childrens as. . 
MASONS Mamwwn'd, a Sham Sore above 


the Elbow; to counterfeit a broken Arm, 
7 He ſtood an indifferent Chance, Se. 5 by a Fall from a Scaffold. 
as | a lags” all faſt, one that buys and conceals | MAUL'D, ſwingingly drunk, or banal 
olen Goods. 


beat. 
The LOCK, the Warehouſe whither the | M AUNDERS, Beggars. 


Thieves carry ſtolen Goods. Alſo an Hoſ- | MAUNDING, begging. 


e- pital for pocky Folks in Southwark, &. | j4AUNDRING-Breth, Scolding. 
| YOCERAM Jaw 4 thin, lean, ſharp» | MAWODLIN, weepingiy drunk, 
ds viſug d. s MEGGS, Goinees. We fork'd the rum 


. LOGE, a Watch, ou Filed a Cly of a | Cull's Megs to the Tune of Fift ft y; We pickt 
FA Lage, or Scout, Pickt a Pocket of a Wach. the Gentleman's Pocket of full Fifty Guineas. 
| Biiing a Loge, or Scout, the ſame, 


| | To MELT, to ſpend Money, Will you 
o LOLPOOP, a lazy, idle Drone. melt a Bode? Will you ſpend your Shilling ? 

# "WY | ne: Meg, a very tall Woman, Ie Call melted a Couple of Decuſſes upon us 3 
at ONG-Sbanks, longs) 


The Gentleman ſpent ten Shillings upon us. 


g-Jegged. 
Mu OKING-Glaſs, a Chambgr-pot, | 


MILCH-Xire, a Term us'd by Gaolers, 
when 


* 3 7 * 
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| Wife, Woman, or Wench. 


Tap, Marriage. 


Ling. 


* — 1 


NO 


= . theit Priſoners will bleed freely to vin! 
ſome Favour, or to be at large. 


To MILL, to ſteal, rob, or kill. Mil! 


| the Gig with a Dud, open the Door with a | 


Pick-lock, or falſe Key. 
To MILL a Bleatin Cheat, to kill a Sheep. 
MILL-ciapper, à2 Woman's Tongue. 
Yo MILL a Crackmens, to break a Hedge. 
To MILL @ Grunter, to kill a Pig. 
To MILL a Ken; to rob a Houſe 3 Mil- 
ling the Gig with a Betty, Breaking * the 
Door with an Iron Crow. 
MILL. Ker, a Houſe-Breaker. = 
MILL the Glaze, break open the Window. 


MILL. then, kill them. 


MILLER, a Killer or Murderer. 
MINT, Gold. 
MISH, Shirt, Smock, or Sheet. 
_ MISH-Topver, a Coat or Petticoat. 
MISS, a Whore of Quality. 
MOABITES, 44 Bailiffs and their 
Crew. 
MOB, or MAB, a Wench or Harlot. 
MONG REL, a Hanger on among the 
Cheats. a Spunger. 5 
: MOON Curſer, a Link boy, or one that, 
under Colour of lighting Men (eſpecially they 
who get in Drink, or have the Fields, or any 


* 


2 3 


OE 1 


uninhabited or By- place, to go over) robs or 
leads them to a Gang of Rogues chat will 


do it for him. | 
 MOON- Men, Gypſies. 1 
MOPSIE; a n or Homely wo. 
man. | 
MOP'D, ard. 35 ; 
MOPUS, a Half penny or Fonklag. © - 
 MORGLAG, a Watchman's brown Bill; 
as Glaives, are Bills or Swords, 


To MORRIS, to hang dangling | in the 3 


Air, to be executed. 
MoR TS, Veomens Daughters 3 alſo a 


MOTHER Midmght, a Midwife, | (often | 


. a Bawd.) 


MOUCHETS, Patches for Ladies Faces, 


MOVEABLES, Rings, Watches, Swords, | Leg 
and ſach Toys of Value. | 


| MOUSE- Trap, as, The Fenn 3 Mouſe- 


MOUTH, a noiſy Fellow. Mouth half 


cocker, gaping and ſtaring at every Thing they 
by. MOWER, a Cow, 


MOW Heater, a Drover. | 

MUCK, Money, Wealth.. 

MUFF, a Woman's Secrets, To the evell 
wearing of your Muff, Mort; To the happy 
Conſummation of your Marriage, Madam. 
A Health. 

MUFFLING Chrat, a Napkin, _ 

MUM for that, not a Word of the pos- 


MUM Chance, one that fits mute. 


N 


MU 


the City Charge, in Memory 


of the dreadful 
Fire 1666, which conſumed the greateſt Part 
of the City. + 

MUMPERS, genteel Beggars, who will 
not accept of Victuals, but of Money or 


Clothes, The Male Mumper often appears 
with. an Apron before him, and a Cap on 
his Head, pretending to be a decayed Tradeſ. 
man, who having been a long Time fick, 

hath ſpent all his remaining Stock, and is fo 
weak he cannot work, At other Times he 
appears like a decayed Gentleman, who, ef. 


| pecially ſince the fatal South Sea Scheme, hag 


been undone, and reduced to the Neceffity of 
| imploring good People's Charity. 

The Female Mumper will confidently knock 
at the Door of a Houſe, and defire to ſpeak 


with the Miſtreſs, and after apoiogizing for 


her Boldneſs, he acquaints her how urgent 
| her Neceſſity is: That ſhe has a Huſhand 
and two ſmall Children lying at the Point of 
Death: That ſhe was a Gentlewoman born; 
but marrying againſt her Friends Conſent, 
was by them diſowned, and ſo by her Huſ- 
band's Sicknels, is reduced to this miſerable 
Condition. Sometimes ſhe appears big with 
Child, and begs Cloaths or Linnen to make 
Clouts of. The Word Mumper is now ge- 
nerally uſed to denote all Sorts of Beggars, 
MUMPERS Hall, ſeveral Ale-houſes in 
| and about this City and Suburbs, in Alleys, 
| and By-places, much uſed by them, and re- 
ſorted to in the Evening, where they will be 
| very merry, drunk, and frolickſome.. | 


| MUNNS, the Face; Toute. bis Murs, 
Note bis Phiz, or, Mark bis Face well. Pay 


ir Mun, i, e. Strike him in the Tete, 
1 


Highwaymen, to let the Company they were 


a | to. rob, alone, in return to ſome Courteſy 
| from fome Gentlemen among them. | 


MUTTON Monger, a Lover of Women ; : 
alſo a Sheep-ſtealer. 

MUTTON-rn long coats, Women. 4 
Leg A in @ Silk Stocking, a Woman's 


MUZZLE, » Beard (uſually) long and naſlfe 

MYRMIDONS, the Conſtable's Atten- 

dants, or thoſe whom he commands (in the. 

King's Name) to aid and aſſiſt him: Alſo the 
Watchmen. . | 


N 


comb. Pl nab ye, I'll have your 
Hat or Cap. Nim tho Nab, ſteal the Hat or 
Cap. Nabbed, | apprehended, taken or ar- 


| reſted, 


NAB Cheat, a Hat. : 
NAB Girder, a Bridle, 
NAN, a Servant maid, 


MUM c, the Monument erected at 


| NANNY-Houſe, a Bandy: houſe, 4 


MUSICK. The Watch weed among 


AB, 2 Hat, Cap: or Head, alſo a Cox - 


| To 

ſecure 
a ſhor 
kerchi 


well, 


Uuxoriou! 
NICI 
Cod's H 
NIG 
NIG 
 NIG( 
NIG 
Man, 
NIG. 
NIG! 
Woman 
NIG! 
NIG! 
NIRI 


Was wont 
NZ 
NOB, 
NOC 
NODD 
NODD 

en the C 


— AIOEY 


dA. * r 


it 
Tr 


2 


6 


reer hee 


7 Nim a Tegeman, to teal a Cloak. T7 
Nim a Cloak, to cut off the Buttons in | 


Pox. 


alſo a Fool. 


ſecure one Chance ; alſo a Clap or Pox, and 

a ſhort ſleep. Nap the Wiper, ſteal the Hand- 

kerchief. You have napt it. You are Clapt. 
NAPPER, a Cheat or Thief. | 
NAPPER, of Naps, a ſheep- ſtealer. 
NAPPY Ale, very ſtrong, heady. 
NASK, or Naſtin, a Priſon or Bridewell. 


The new Naſt, Clerkenwell Bridewell : Tut- | 


tle Naſk, the Bridewell in Tuttle Fields : He 
napt it at the Naſt; He was laſht at Bride- 
well, 
NATURAL, a Miſtreſs, a Wench. 
NAY Word, a By-word or Proverb, 
NAZIE, Drunken. 
NAZIE Cove, a Drunkard, | 
NAZY Mort, a ſhe Drunkard. 
NAZY. Nabs, Drunken Coxcombs. 
NECK Stamper, the Pot Boy, at a Tavern 
or Alehouſe. 
' NEEDLE Point, a Sharper. 


NETTLED, tiezed, ane made un- 


eaſy. 


To NICK it, to win at Dice; to hit the | 


Mark. 
 NICKUM, a Sharper, alſo a rooking Ale- 


houſe or Inn- keeper, Vintner, or any Re- 


tailer. 


NICKUM Poop, a Fool, alſo a filly, ſoft, | 
uxorious Fellow, | 
NICK Nizry, an empty Fellow, a meer 


Cod's Head. 
NIG, the Clippings of Money. 
NIGGING, Clipping. 5 
x NIGGLER, a Clipper. 


NIGGLING, accompanying with a wo- ; 


Man. 
NIGHT Magiſtrate, a Conſtable. 


NIGHT Walter, a Bellman; alfo lhe 
Woman, a Thief, a Rogue. | 


NIGIT, gu, an Ideot, 7. e. a Fool. 
NIGMENOG, a very filly Fellow. 
NIKIN, a Natural, or very ſoft Creature. 
To NIM, to ſteal, 

To NIM, or wip off or away any Thing ; 


Crowd, to whip it off a Man's Shoulders, 
NIM Gimmer, a Doctor, Surgeon, Apo- 
thecary, or any one that cuties a Clap or a 


NINNY, a canting, whining Beggar; ; 


NIP, a Cheat. fs | 
Toe NIP, to pinch-or LAN any Thing Nip 
4 Bung, to cut a Purſe, 
NIWS, the Shears with which Money 
was wont to be.clipt.. , 
NIZT, a Fool or ban. 
NOB, a Head. | 
NOCKY.. a Gly, aul Fellow, 
NODDLE, the Head. [ 
NODDY, a 5 Me, Knows Noddy, a Game 
en che Cards. "> 


To NAP, by 43 with the Dice to 


draw the greater Pity from the Specta 
\fcrewing their Faces to the moving Poſtures, 


NOOZED, or 
ried; alſo hanged, 


NOPE. a Blow, a Knock on the rnd | 


as Me hit bim a Nope on the Caſtard. 
NOSE- Gent, a Recluſe or Nun. 
NUB, the neck; alſo Coition. 


be hanged. 
NUBBING-Cheat, the Gallows, 
NUBBING-Cove, the Hangman. 
NUBBING-Xen, the Seſſions Houſe. 


NUG, a Word of 18 as my Dear Nug, 
My dear "Love, 


- 


hide the other when dirty, 


thro' the Nut-crackers, i. e. Tins Rogue ood 


| in the Pillory. 


0 


Credit. | 
OGLES, Eyes, Rum Ogles, boy bright, 
| clear, piercing Eyes. 
OLD Dog at it, good or expert. 


ney Parſon that can read but not preach 
well. 


OLD-Mr.-Gory,. a Piece of On 
OLD Roger, the Devil. | 
OLD Teaſ, a briſk old Fellow. 
OLIVER's Skull, a Chamber Pots | 
ONE in Ten, a Parſon. 2 8 
ONE of my Couſins, a Wench. 
OS- * xd Bone handled K yes. 
 OUT-at Heels, or Elbows, in a declining 


{ Condition, going down the Wind, | 


3 


Ox Le Barley, ſtrong Drink. 


to Bed, ſaid of an old Fellow that marries a 
young Woman. 


P 
H wn the na « 5 alſo a Robber there« 


PADDINGTON: Fair, an Execution of 
Malefactors at Tyburn. 


Ill cut your PAINTER for ye; Pl prevent 
your doing me any Miſchief ; The Tar Cant 


when they quarrel one with another. 
PALLIARDS, thoſe whoſe Fathers were 


Clapperdogeons, or born Beggars, and who | 


themſelves follow the ſame Trade. The 


Female Sort of theſe Wretches frequently 
' borrow Children, if they have none of their 


own, and planting them about them in St WW, 
TS, » 


4 R pw | wo 


or caught in a Noot, mar- 


NUBBING, hanging. To be Ay ts 


NUMMS, a ſham, or Collar-ſhirt, to 
NUT Crackers, a Pillory, The Cull Jookt 


| AE, a rich Man, of good Subſtance and 


OLD Dog at Common Prayer, a poor Hack- 


OLD Harry, a Compoſition uſed by Vint- 
ners when they bedevil their Wines. OE 


OX- Houſe, He muſt go thro” the * 
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and crying at Pleaſure, and making the Chil- 
dren alſo cry by pinching them, or otherwiſe; 


mean Time her Com rogue, the Male Pal- 


liard, lies begging in the Fields, with Cleymes, 


or articles Sores, which he makes by Spere- | 
| wort, or A. ſenict, en draws mh into 


- Blifters. | 
PANAM, Bread. 
PANTER, a Heart. 
PANTLER, a Burl” | 
PAPLER, Milk Pottage. 
- PARINGS, the Clippings of Money. 


5 PATRI-COVES, or Pater Cove, ſtrolling 


Prieſts that marry under a Hedge, without 
Goſpel or Common prayer Book: Ihe Couple 
ſſttanding on each Side a dead Beaſt, are bid 
to live together till Death them does part; ſo 
making Hands the Wedding is is ended, alſo any 


Mijnifter, or Parſon. 


PAUME, See Pam. 
PAW, a Hand. | 
PAWN, the ſame as Palm, which ſee. © 


PE AK, any kind of Lace. 


PECK, or Peckage, Meat, Rum Peck, 
good eating. 

. PECULIAR, a Miſtreſs; alſo . 
private, proper. | 

P ED, a Baſket. 

PEEPERS, a Looking-glaſs. Track the 


7 Dancers and Pikewith the Peepers ; Whip up 


the age off with the Looking- 


fo fron 8 4 
* pu 
a> I + | 


Dane, 1 — n 


There's a 


The Rogue 2 to venture. 


Peery, tit ſnitch, "there are à great many 
People, there's no good to he done. 
PER aPortmanteau, or Cloak- bag. away, at Gaming, ſo much and no mote, 


Bite the. Peeter, to whip off the Cloak - bag. 


PELTING Village, blind, obſcure. 


PENNANCE Beard, a Pillory. | 
PENTHOUSE Nab, a veiy broad brim- | 


med Hat. 
PEPPERED of, foundly . or poxkt. 
PERIWINELE, a Peruke, or Perriwig. 


PETER Lay, Rogues who follow petty. 


Thefts; 


ſuch as cutting Portmanteau's, &c, 


from behind Coaches, breaking Shop Glaſ- 
| ſes, &c. . 
PETER Lug, Who is Peter Lug? who | 


let's the Glaſs ſtand at his Door. 


PETTICOAT Penſioner, a Gallant main- 


tained for ſecrer Service. | 
PHARAOH, very ſtrong Malt Drink. 
. PHENIX Men. See Firedrakes. 
PHILISTINES, Seijeants, 
their Crew. Alſo Drunkards, I feil among the 


Phuliflines, I chopt upon a Knot of drunken 


Fellows. 


-»- PICKING, little fealir'g, pilfering, petty 
Led. 
| PICKAROON, a very ſhabby poor 


Fellow. 


— very arch or waggiſh, 7; | 


— 


ay, „ y. The car: Peery; 


antums, as Gone to IPD) rantums, 


Bailiffs and 


"LP 
Pickle, Poxt, Rods in Pickle, or Revenge in 
Lavender, | 
PIG, | ſix-pence. The Cul tipt me a pi 
The Man gave me Six · pence. 2 * 
PIG Wiageon, a filly Fellow. 
To PIKE, to run away, flee, quit or leaye 
the Place alſo to die, Pike on the Been, run 
away as fas as you can. Piked off, run 
away, fled, broke; alſo dead. To paſs the 
Pikes, to de out of Danger. There's a Cull Anoaus 
us; if wwe dont pike, bell bone us, that Fellow 
ſees us; if we dont ſcour off, he'll apprehend 
us. Then ⁊be ll pike, "tis all Botoman ; we'll 
be gone, all is well, the Coaſt js clear. 
PIMP Whiſtin, a top Trader in pimping. 
To PINCH, to ſteal or convey flily ary 
Thing away. To pinch on the Par ſon's Side; - 
to ſharp him of his Tithes. At a Pinch, 
upon a Puſh or Exigence. | 
PINK'D, pricked with a Sword in a re. 
encounter or Duel. He pink'd his Dubolet, he 
run him through. 
PIT, the Hole under the NOW, into 
which thoſe that pay not the Fee, {viz. 6. 
8 d.) are caſt and buried. 
PIT @ Pat, or Pintle de Pantledy, ſadly 
ſcared, grievouſly frighted. - 
PLANT, to lay, place or hide. Plant 
your Whids and flow thew, Be wary what 
you ſay or let ſlip, 
PLAISTER of bot Ones, one warm Belly 
clapt to another. 
PLATE Fleet comes in, wes the Money 
comes to Hand, 


—_ — 


dinary faced Woman. | 
PLAY it of, to play Booty; alſo to throw 


| He plays it off, he cheats. 


Tavern, | 
Pl. U Mp in the Pocket, Auſk of Money, 
PLYER, a Crutch, alſo a Trader, 
POKER, a Sword, N | 
POL on the Pate, a good Rap there. 
POS, Piſtols 3 To pop, to fire a Piſtol, Ge. 
POREKER, a "Stork. 
POST, -as From Pillar to * 1 from C Con- 
ſta ble to Conſtable. 
POT Yalant, Drunk. 
POULAIN, a Bubo. 
POWDERING Tubs, the pocky Hoſpital 
at King ſland near London, 
POISONED, big with Child. 
POISON Pate, red Haired, 
' PRANCER, a Horſe. 


in a ſham Seal to ſuch a Paſs. 


a Tinder-box, or Touch-box, 
PRATING Cheat, a Tongve. 
PRATE Roaſt, a talking Boy. 
| PREY, Money. 
PRI CKEAR'D Fellow, a Crop whoſe bars 
are longer than his Hair. 
PRICK Lenſe, a Taylor, PRIEST 


PLATTER Faced Fade, a very broad or- | 


PLUCK the Ribbon, Ring the Bell at the 


 PRANCER's Nab, a Horſe's Head, uſe 
PRATTS, the Thighs or Buttocks ; alſo 


PRI 
PRIC 
beauiſh, 
PRIC 
PRIC 
PRIC 
PRIC 
PRIC 
Thief-1 
PRI 


ers. 
PRI. 
who ca 
ſmall p: 
PRI! 
alſo To 
PRI 
PRI 
ſet upc 
Clothe: 
Mit. 


over- ni 


ital 


fed 
alſo 


ars 


ties. 


2 B awd y. houſe. 


UACKING Cheat, a Duck. | ; 
| =, pop Pipe, a Woman's Tongue, | 


2 Puzzle or Slut. 
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PRIEST Linked, married. * © © | 


PRIG, a Thief, a Cheat; alſo a nice, 
beauiſh, ſilly Fellow „ is called a meer Prig. 

PRIGGERS, Thieves. 

PRIGGING, lying with a Woman, 

PRIGSTAR, a Rival in Love. 

PRIGGISH, Thieviſh. Aa? 

PRIG Napper, a Horle- ſtealer, alſo a 
Thief-Taker. | 

„ of the Caklers, Poultry-ſteal- | 


a. 


""PRIGGERS of Prancers, Horſe-ſtealers, 
who carry a Bridle in their Pockets, and a 
ſmall pad Saddle in their Breeches, 

PRINCE Prig, a King of the Gypſies ; 
alſo Top-Thief, or Receiver General. 

PRINCOCK, a pert, forward Fellow. 

 PRINK ING, nicely dreſſing. Prinked up, 
ſet upon the Cupboard” s head, in their beſt 
Clothes, or in State. Stiff-ſtarched. 

 Mifireſs PRINCUM · Prancum, ſuch a ſtiff, 
over- nice, preciſe Madam. 

PROG, Meat. Rum Prog, nice eating. 
The Cull tipt us um Prog, the Gentleman | 
treated us very high. 

PROPERTY, : a meer Tool or Implement, 
to ſerve a Turn ; a Cat's Foot. | 

To PUMMEL, to beat, 7 pummelled his 
Sides for him, 1 beat him ſoundly. 

To PUMP, to wheedle Secrets out of ny | 
one. 

PUNCH Houſes, Bawdy-houſts, | 
PUNK, a little Whore. | 
PUPIL Mongers, Tutors at the Vniverk | 


PURE, a Miſtreſs. 


PUREST Pure, a Top Miftreſs os] 


Woman, 


PURI N Canary with a "Daſh of 
Wormwood. 


PUSHING School, a Fencing School ; alſo | 


PUT, A Country Put, a ſilly, Gallowr-pated 
F ellow, Put to 2 belet, 


1D 


KING Cheat, a Calf or Sheep, 
anl. Picker; a Glazier, 
QUARRON, a Bcdy. | 


QUEAN, a Whore or Slut, A dirty Ruean, 5 


QUEERE, or Qarre, baſe, roguiſh, naught. 
How queerely the Cull T, routs how roguiſhly 
the Fellow lcoks. 

QUEERE Birds, ſuch as having got looſe, 
return to their old Trade of rogying and 
thieving. 

QUEERE Bluffer, a ſneaking ſharping 
Cut throat Ale-houſe Man or Inn-keeper, 


WE EERE- _ an empty Parſe, 


_ yy * 2 ar utes n 
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QUEERE-Clout, a ſorry old Handkerchief, 
not worth-nimming. 
QUEERE-Cole, clipt, countevfolt Money. 
QUEERE Cole-maker, a falſe Coiner. 

QUEERE Cole Fencer, a Run de 5855 


Putter off of falſe Money. 


QUEERE-Cove, a Rogue. 
QUEERE- Cuffin, a Juſtice of Peace; alſo) 


a Char! is 


QUEERE- ul, a Fop or Fool, a Cod's 
head; alſo a ſhabby poor Fellow. _ ; 
QUEERE Degen, an Iron, Steel or Braſs 


hilted Sword. 


QUEERE-D!:wver, a bungling Pick- Weben 
EERE Doxy, a jilting Jade, a ſorry 
ſhabby Wench. i 
QUEERE- Draw'rs, Yarn, - or l 
Worſted, ordinary or old Stockings. 
QUEERE- - Duke, a poor decayed Gentle- 
man, alſo a lean, thin, half-ſtarved Fellow. 
QUEERE- Fun, a bungling Cheat or DNF 
alſo Game or Merriment, | 
QUEERE- Ken, an ill Houſe, Aa Prifon or 
a Place of Correction. 7 
QUEERE-Kicks,” coarſe erdinary. or ola 
tattered Breeches. 
QUEERE-Morr, a dirty Drab, a Jiking. 
Wench, a pocky Jade. . 
QUEERE-Nab, a Felt, Carolina Cloth or 
ordinary Hat, 


QUEERE- Prancer, a coundered Jade, an 
ordinary low- prized Horſe: Alſo a cowardly 


or faint hearted Horſe- ſtealer. 


QUEERE-Teopping, ſorry Head-dreſſes. 
70 QUIBBLE, to trifle or pun, 
Sir QUIBBLE-YQueere, a trifling, ahy, 


ſhatter-brained Fellow, a meer 'Wittol or + 


Punſter, likewiſe a Whiffler. , 
QUIDDS, Caſh, or ready Money. Ga 
you tip me any Quidde? Can 0 lend me 


any Money. 


QUOD, N:wpare; alſo a Priſon, tho be. 
nerally for Debt. The Poor Dab in he. 
uod. The poor Rogue is in Limbo. 

QUOTA, Snack, Share, G5 Propors 
tion or Dividend. . 6 


* 
ABBET-Suckers, young Unthrifts tak - 
ing Goods on Tick of Pawnbrokers or 
Tallymen, at exceſſive Rates. 
RABBITS, wooden Cans to drink out o. 
once uſed on the Roads, now almoſt laid by. 
RAG, a Farthing. Not a Rag le ft ; I have 
loſt or ſpent all my Money. 
RAGAMUFFIN, a Taterdemallion,+ 


RAG-MWater, a common fort of * 
Water. 


RAK E, Rake-bell, Rale. ſbane, a y | 
RALPH 


Spark or Debauchee, 
4 R 2 


| 


| QUEERE-Peepers, old- faſhioned, ordinary 5 
or common Looking-glaſſes. 


— 
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ſuſpect a Trick. 


| Sir drink about. 
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RO 
RALPH, Shioner, a Fool, 
RANGING, intriguing, "and enjoyiog 
Many Women. 
RANK Rider, 2 Highwayman 3 4 alſo a 
 RANTIPOLE, a rude wild Boy or Citl. 
_ RAP, to ſwap or 'exchange a Horſe or 
Goods, alſo a Polt on the Pate. 
RAPPER, a ſwinging great Lye. 


[RAREE SHOW. Mey, , poor” Savoyart| 


ſtrolling up apd down with; portable Boxes of 
Pappet-ſhows at their Backs, Pedlars of 


Puppets. 


"Ns a drunken Man or Woman taken 
by the Watch, and carried by the Con- 
able to the Compter. To joe a Rat, To 


RATTLER, a S., 

- RATTLING Cove, a Coach- man. 

RATTLING-Mum pers, ſuch ab run after, 
or ply Coaches, Ge. 

To RATTLE, to move. off, or be gone. 
We'll tate Rattle, We muſt not tarry, but 
whip Away. ; 

L READY Rhino, Money, i in poſſeſſion. | 

RECRUITS, Money (expected) Have 


; Job raid the Recruits . Is the Money come 
. 


5 RED Fuſtian, Claret, or red. Port Wine. 
RED-Letter-Man, a Roman Cazboiick, 
REP. Rag g, à Tongue. 3 
* REMEMBER * on Melbam, 9. d. pray 

f. Phraſe. 

RHINO, ready 5 7 TELE 

R HINOCERICAL, full of Money, The 


Cull is e The Fop is full of Mo- 
* 


- RIBBIN, Money. The Rikbin runs thick ; 


, His Breeches are well lined with Money. The 
5; oe runs TOP. He has but little Caſh about 
am 


Rich 3 Fl ol Bars > in, 
_ RIDG-Cully, a Gold-Smith, - 


-RIFF+ Rah, the Rabble or Scum of the | 


People, azrag and Longtail. 


bas Rum Rigging, let's ding bim, mill him, 
ard ile; The Man has very good Cloaths, 


off. 
RING, Money extorted b Rona on the 
Hiz 2hways.: or by Gentlemen a 
. ROAST. Meat Chaths, Holiday Cloaths. 
To rule the Roaſt, to be Mater or Paramount. 
Ro zſted, arreſted. Il Reaft the Dab, I will 
arreſt, che Raſcal; To Roaſt, fignifies allo to 
rally, to teize, to hunt, or banter. 
ROBERDS-Mer, mighty Thieves, like 
Robin Hood. 
ROCHESTER - Per tien, two torn Gs 
and what Nature gave. 


RIG, Game, Diverſion, Ridicule, See 
_- [ 

* RIGGING, Cioaths. II wnrig the Bleſs, | 
I will trip the Wench. ( 
Rum RIGGING, fine Cloaths. The Cuil| 


let us knock him down, kill him and ſets |; 


RU 
ROGER, a Portmanteau, a 'Cos 
a Man's Yard. - Likewiſe a Thieftaker, 


other Denominations, 


rant, 

ROMBOYLES, Watch and Ward, 

ROMER, a arinkiog Glaſs ; alſo wider, 

ROOK, a Cheat, a Knave. To Rock, 
To cheat or play the Knave. 
 ROSY-Grz/ls, ſanguine or freſh colour'd. 
 ROTAN, a Coach, or Waggon, any 
Thing that runs vpon Wheels ; ; but piincipally 
a Cart, TY 

ROT. Gut, very ſmall or thin Beer. 

ROVERS, Pyrates, Wanderers, W. 


bonds. : 
ROUGH, as, To lie rough, to lie in one's 
Cloaths all Night. 


ROYSTERS, rude, roaring Rogues. 


pediment, Obſtacle, Hinderance, Stop, Hard- 

ſhip, or Difficulty. Rab on, to live indiffe- 

rently. Rub'd off, broke and run away. Rub 

through the World, to live tolerably well in it, 
He RUBS us to the Whit, He ſends us to 

\Newpate, 

RUFF, an o!d faſhioned double Band, 


RUFFIN, the Devil ; as, The Ruffin nab 
the Cuffn Quere, and ler the Harman beck 


* trine qvith his Kinchins about his Col-quarron, 
i. e. Let the Devil take the Juſtice, and let 
the Conſtable hang with his Children about 


his Neck. 
RUFFLERS, notorious Rogues, who, 
under Pretence of being maimed Soldiers or 


Perſons, and fail not to watch Opportunities 
either to ſteal, break open e or even 


L commit e lg 


RUFFM ANS, the Woods or Buſhes, 
RUFF. Peck, Bacon. 
RUG. I.'s all Rug, The Game is 3 


RUM-Bect, any Juſtice 'of the Peace. 
RUM Rite, a clever Cheat, a neat Trick. 
RUM- Bleating- » Cheat, a very fat Weather, 

RUM. Blower, a very handſom Miſtreſs, 
. by a particular Mao, 

RUM-Bluffer, a 
or Victualler, 

RUMBO, a Priſon or Gaol. 

RUM- Bob, a young Apprentice; alſo a 
ſharp, fly Trick. Likewiſe a pretty ſhort 
Wig. 

RUM: Boile, a Ward or Watch. 

RUM- Booze, Wine, alſo very good or 
ſtrong Drink. 

RUM-Boozing-Welts, Bunches of Grapes. 

RUM Pubber, a dexterous Fellow at ſteal- 
ing Silver Tankards from Publick Hcuſcs. 

RUM-Bagbar, a very pretty and valuable 


Det: 


RUM- 


ROGUE, a, Name which includes all the 
ROMBOVYVL'D, fought after with a War. 


70 RUB, to run away. A Rub, an Im- 


from whence the Pillory is cated, The Worden 
| Ruff. 


Seamen, imp'ore the Charity of well. diſpoſed 


RUM, gallant, fine, rich, beſt or excellent. 


jolly Hoſt, Inn-keeper, 


Picker of Locks. 
which ſee. 

RUM. Dale, 2 jolly bandſome Man; Nam 
Dukes, the boldeſt or ſtouteſt Fellows ( lately N 
amongſt the Alſatians, Minters, Sawvoyards, 
&c. lent for to remove anc guard the Goods | 
of fuch Bankrupts as intended to take Sanc- 


1 = 


RUM- Bung, a full Purſe, 


RUMLY, bravely, cleverly, delicately, | 


ITY which is (among the Butchers} 
an ignorant Market-man or Woman, that 


is bit by them, 

RUM-Clank, a large Silver Tankard. Tip 
me 4 Rum-Clank of Bowſe, i. e. Give mea 
Dovuble-tankard of Drink. 


RUM-Clout, a Silk, fine Cambrick, or 


Holland Handkerchief. 
RUM- Cod, a good Purſe of Gold, or round 


Sum of Money. 


RUM. Cole, new Money, or Medals curi- 


ouſly coin'd. 
RUM Cove, a great Rogue. 


RUM. Call, a rich Fool, that can be eaſily 
| bit, or cheated by any body; alſo one that is 
very generous and kind to a Miſtreſs. 
RUM Degen, a Silver- hilted or __ 


Sword. 


RUM Dell, the ſame as, Ram: Doxy. 

RUM Diver, a compleat or clever Pick- 
pocket. The ſame with Files or Bung nip- 
Pers, which ſee, 


fine worſted Hoſe, | 
_ RUM-Dropper, a Vintner. | 
RUM-Dabber, an experienc'd or expert | 
The ſame with GILT, 


tuary in thoſe Places, 


 RUM-Dutcheſs, a jolly handſome Wenn. 
. tian, 


RUM. File, the ſame as Rum diver. - 
_  RUMFORD-Lyon, a Calf, 
RUM- Fun, a clever Cheat or ſharp Trick. 
RUM-Ge!:, the ſame as Rum-Cole, 


RUM-Glimmer, the King or Chief of the 
run deep upon Tick or Truſt. 


Link boys. 

R U M-Gutlers, Canary-Wine 3 allo fine 
Eating. 

RUM- - Hopper, a Drawer. Rum- hopper, 
tip us preſently a Boozing cheat of Rum Gutlers; 
Drawer, fill us preſently a Bottle of the beſt 
Cana 

R U M Kicks, 
Breeches, or very rich with Gold or Silver 


Qa loon. 


RUM. Maund, one that counterfeits . 
ſelf a Fool. 
RUM- Mort, a Queen, or great Lady. 
RUM-Nab, a Beaver, or very good Hat. 
RUM- „Wentz, true French Brandy. 
RUM. Ned, a very filly Fellow, 
RUM Pad, the Highway. | 
RUM- Padders, the better Sort of High- 


way men, well mounted and armed. See 
High Pad, | | 


RUM Doxy, a beautiful Woman, or light 
Lady. | 
RUM:- Drawers, Silk Stockings, or very | 


Silver or Gold Brocade 


| 


| 
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'RUM-Peepers, a Silver Looking - glafs, 
RU MP and Kidney Men, Fidlers that play 
at Feaſts, Fairs, Weddings, &c. and live 
chiefly on the Remnants of Victuals. 

RUM- Prancer, a very beautiful Hotſe, 

RUM - Quads, a great Booty, or _— 
Snack, 

RUM-Ruf-Pect, Weſtphalia Ham. 

RUM-Squeeze, much Wine or good Li- 
quor piven among the Fidlers. 

RUM Snitch, a good Fillip on the Noſe. 

RUM 7% the ſame as Rum degen, AY 
the neweſt Cant Word of the two. 

RUM - Tilter, the ſame as Rumetal, or 
Rum-degen. | 

RUM-Topping, a rich Head-dreſs, 

RUM-/lle, London. 

RUM-Vifer, the ſame as Rus · Chur. 

To RUN-Riot, to turn Spark, and run 
out of all. 

RUNNING Stationers, Hawkers, or thoſe 
that cry News and Books about the Streets. 
RUNNER, the ſame as Budge. Which 
ee. 

RUSTYGUTS, an old blunt W 7 


8 


ACK, a Pocket. To Dive into bis Sack 3 
To pick his Porket. 
SACK, alſo ſignifies to be gude; 45 
He bought the Sack ; i, e. He got drunk. 
SALEMAN'S Dog, the ſame as Barker. 
SALAMON, the "—_ s Sacrament or 
Oath. 
SCAR, a forry "on or ſcoundrel Fel- 
low. 
SCANDALOUS, a ſorry Perriwig. 
SCANDAL- Proof, a thorough-pac'd Al. 
or Minter 3 one harden'd, or 5 85 


po 2 


Shame. 

SCEW, See Seo. 

SCHOOL of Fenus, a Bawdy- ouſt; 5 
ScONCE. To buid a large Scence; To 


SCOTCH Fradie, the Itch. 

SCOTCH-Mift, a lober, ſoaking Rain. 

SCOUNDREL, a nen or lorry 
Scab. 

To SCOURE, to wear.. To fronds the 
Cramp-rings; To wear Bolts. Alſo to run 
away. See deres. | | 

To SCOWRE, to run away or fcamper. 

SCOWRERS, Drunkards beating the 
Watch, breaking Windows, clearing the 
Streets, &c, | 
 SCRAN, a Reckoning at a Boozing-ken "© 


SCRAP, a Deſign, a purpos'd Villainy, 
a vile Intention; alſo a perpetrated Roguery : 
He whiddles the whole Scrap e He diſcovers 
all he knows. 

' SCRIP, a Shred or Serap of Paper. As, 


| The Cully did Fey blot the Serip, and 1. 
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40 Hogs 3 ; One enter d into Bond with | 


— 85 40 Shillings. | 
 _. SCRUB, a Ragamuffin, 
SCRUBADO, the Itch. 
To SCREW, to copulate with a Wikis, 
A SCREW, a Strumpet, a common Pro- 
ſtitute. | 
 _ SCUM, the Riff-raff, or Tagrag and 
Longtail. 


t for Goods and Money, 
A SECRET, as, Let into the Secret 3 When 
one is drawn in at Horſe-racing, Cock- 


fighting, Bowling, and other ſuch Sports or | 


Games, and bit, _ 
 SEEDY, poor, Money-leſs, exhauſted. 
SERAGLIO, a Bawdy-houſe; fo called 
from the great Turk's Palace. 
SERAGLIETTO, a louſy, vile, ſorry 
Bawdy-houſe, a meer Dog - hole. 


SET, as Dead Set, a Term uſed by Thief- | 


5 catchers, when they have a Certainty of ſeiz- 
ing ſome of their Clients, in order to wy; 
them td Juſtice, 

SETTERS, or Setting Dogs, they that 
draw in Bubbles, for old Gameſters to rook ; 
alſo a Serjeant's Yeoman, or Baitiff's Fol- 
Tower, or Second. Alfo an Exciſe Officer. 


To SETTLE, to ſtun, or knock down; 


a, Me ſettled the Cull by a Stoter on his Neb; 
i. e. We took him ſuch a Blow on the Head, 
as quite ſtunn'd him. 
SHABBY, in poor ſorry Rigging. 
SHABBEROON, a Ragamuffin. 
8 HAB D Off, ſneak'd, or fled away, 
SHAG Bag, a poor ſhabby Fellow. 
SHAM, a Cheat, or Trick. 
Sham; To play a Rogue's Trick. | 
SHAMBLE-Legg'd,. one that goes wide, 
and ſhuffles his Feet about, Shake you Sham- 
bes ; haſte, be- gone. 
SHAPPEAU, or ene, for Chappeau, 
F. a Hat, 


Jo cut a 


SHARPER, a Cheat, one chat lives by | 


his Wits. 
SHARPERS Tools, falſe Dice, 
SHAVER. A cunning Shaver ; a ſubtle, 
imart Fellow. He Shawes cloſe ; He gripes, 
ſqueezes, or extorts very ſeverely. _ 
SHAVINGS, the Chippings of Money. 
_ SHE-Napper, a Woman Thief- catcher ; 
| alſo a Hen-bawd, or Procureſs ; a Deboucher: 
of young Virgins; a Maiden-head-jobber, | 
SHOP, a Priſon. | | 
SHOP Liſt, one that Steals under Pre- 
tence of cheap'ning. 
.SHOPT, impriſoned. 
SHOT, as, To pay one's Shot; 
one's Club or Proportion. 


SHOT *twixt Wind and Water, Clapt or 
Poxt, 


Iiff. 


SHOULDER- Sham, a Partner to a File. 
, a Taylor. | 


SEALER, one that gives Bonds and Judg- 


| The Chubs tout the Blaſſes, they ſmaſh 


2 pay 


g SHOULDER-Clapper, a Serjeant or Bai- | 


SM 


SHUFFLER, or Shuffling Fellow; a flippery 
ſhifting Fellow. 

SHURK, a Shark or Sharper. 

SICE, Sir pence. 

To SILENT a Man, to knock him - Wa 
ſo as to ftun him: To lay him down for 
dead. See the Cull is 'filent, is alſo uſed by 
deſperate Villains, for cutting the Throat, or 
ſhooting the unhappy Perſon who falls in 
their way. 

SILK Snatchers, a Set of Varlets, who 
Match Hoods, Scarves, Handkerchiefs, or 
any Thing they can come at. 

SIMKIN, à Fool. 

SIMON, Six-pence. 


| SINGLE-Tey, a very fooliſh, Gly Fellow, 


SIR JOHN, the Country-Vicar or Par- 
ſon, 


SIR TIMOTHY, one that treats every 
Body, and pays the Reckonings every where, 
SKEW, a Beggar's wooden Diſh. 


SKIN Flint, a griping, ſharping, cloſe- 
fiſted Fellow. 


SKINKER, that fills the Glaſs or Cup, 


Who Stainks ? Who pours out the Liquor. 


_ SKIP-Facks, Youngſters that ride Horſes 
for Sale, 

SKIPPER, a Barn. 

SK RIP, Paper. 

SLAM, a Trick; alſo a Game intirely loft, 
| without getting one on that Side. 

SLAT, a Sheet. | | 

SLATE, a half Crown; alſo the ſame as 
Slat. | 
SLEEPING Houſe, without Shop, Ware - 


755 houſe or Cellar, only for a private Family, 


_ SLOUCH, See Zloucb. 

SLU BBER-Degullion, a fovenly, dirty, 
naſty Fellow. b 

SLUR, a Cheat at Dice; ; alſo a liebt 
Scandal or Affront. 

SLY- Boots, a ſeeming filly, but ſubtle 
Fellow. | "EIS 

SMACKING.- Cove, a Coachman. 

To SMASH, to quell, to beat or abuſe 
violently, to kill, 

SMASH, to ſmite. or kick down Stairs, 
them, 
and make them bruſh ; The Sharpers catch 
their Miſtreſſes at the Tavern, making merry 
without them, kick them down Stairs, and 
force them to rub off, 

SMEARER, a Painter, or Eher, 85 c. 

SMELLER, a Noſe. 

SMELLIN G- Cheat, a Noſe- gay; alſo an 


Orchard or Garden. 


SMELTS, Half. Guineas. 
SMITER, an Arm. 
To SMOKE, to ſuſpect or ſmell a Defign. 


It is ſmok'd, It is made publick, all have 
Notice. | 


SMOKER, a Tobacconiſt. 


SMOKY, Jealous, 2s, He is a ſmoky Cull; 
Fe is a ſuſpicious Fellow. 


SMUG, a Blackſmith, | 
| | SMUG= 
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SMUGGLING-KEN, 2 Bawdy- houſe, 
_ "SMUTTY, Bawdy. 7 


To go Halves, or Share and Share alike. 


der. To Snabble a Poll, to run away with a 
Peruke or Head - dreſ. 

To: SNAFFLE, to ſteal, to rob, to pub 
loin, A Snaffler of Prancers ; ; a Horſe- 
Stealer. 1 is alſo a I that 
has got a Booty. | 
 SNAPT, taken, caught. 
| SNEAK. He goes upon the Sneak at Dark- 
mans, He privately gets into Houſes or Shops 
at Night and ſteals undiſcovered, 


Ales, and deals chiefly in perry Larcenies. 
To SNIC, to cut, 


To SNILCH, to eye or ſee any Body. The | 


Cuil Snilches ; the Man eyes or ſees you, 
SNIP, a Cheat; To ſnip, to cheat. 
SNITCH, or Snitchel, a Filip on the Noſe, 
SNIT E, to wipe, or ſlap. Snite bis 

Snitch ; wipe his Noſe, or * him a good 

Flap on the Face. 

SNOUT, a. Hogſhead, 

SNOW- Broth, Snow-water, 


SNUDGE, one that lurks under a Bed, 


to watch an Opportunity to rob the Houſe, 
SNUG: APs ſnug; All's quiet, uſed by 


Villains, when every thing is filent, and they 
hear no body ſtir to oppoie their intended 


Rogueries. 
SO, a Pocket. Not a Rag in my Sock ; 
I han't a F arthing in my Pocket. Alſo beat ; ; 
1 Sock ye; I'II drub ye tightly, 
SOCKE T-Money, e and ſpent 
upon Marriage. | 
SOLDIERS- Bottle, a 1 one. 
SOLOMON, or Saloman, the Maſs. 5 
SON ff Apollo, a Scholar. 
SON of Mars, a Soldier. | 
SON of Venus, a Lover of Women, 
SON of Mercury, a Wit. 
SON of Prattlement, a Lawyer. 
' SQUL Driver, a Parſon, 
_ 4 SOUL, one that loves Brandy. | 
SOULDIER's- Mawnd, a counterfeit Sore 
er Wound in the le t Arm. 


SOUSE. Nor a Souſe, not a Penny. 5 rom 
Sous, French Money 


To SOUSE, to fen upon, to beat cruelly; | 


alſo to plunder or kill. 
 SOUTH-SEA, a ftrong diſtilba Liquor, 
ſo called by the Inhabitants and Clients of 
Newgate, &c. 

SOUTH-SEA Mountain, Geneva, 

_ SOW's- Baby, a Pig. 

_ SOWSE Croaun, a Fool. 

SOW -Ch1i/d, a Female Child. 

To SOWR » fo beat violently, Cc. As, 
Sour the Cull; i. e. knock him down 4 Beat 
him without Mercy, Se. 


SpaxdLEs, Ends of Gold or r Siler, 


| 


A SNEAKING Budge, one that robs | 


SNACK, Share or Part. To go Snacks, | 
J SNABBLE, to rifle, to ſtrip, or plun- 


Alfo a Thief, 1 


| 


8 1 
SPANISH. Count, the Por. 


SPANISH -Money, fair Words and Com- 
pliments. 

SPANRS, Money, Gold or Silver. 

To SPEAK wth, to ſteal, 


SPECKT Vi iper, 
chief. 

To SPIRIT Azvay, the ſame as Kidnap. 

SPIRITUAL Fleſh Broker, a Parſon, - 

SPLIT Fig, a Grocer, 

SPLITTER of Cauſes, a Lawyer, 

To SPRING à Fartridge, to draw a Per- 
ſon in to be bit. 
raiſe a Crowd in order to rob or pick Pockets. 

To SPUNGE, to drink at others Coſt, 

SPUNGING Houſe, a By-priſon, 


a coloured Handker- 


A SPUNGING Felloww, one that lives up- 


on the reſt, and pays nothing. 


bien qua; The Fellow has a good Voice. 


To SQUEEK, to diſcover, or impeach; 


alſo to cry out. They ſqueck Beef upon Us ; 
They cry out Highwaymen or Thieves after 
The Cull ſqueeks ; The Rogues peaches. * 
- SQUEEKER, a Bar-boy ; aiſo a Baſtard, 


or any other Child. Szifle the Squeeker ; Murs. 


der the Child, and throw it into a Houle of 
Office. 


SQUEEZING of Wax, belek: pond for 
any Body; alſo ſealing of Writings, 


SQUINTE Fuego, one that ſquints very 
much, 


SQUIRE of Alſatia, a Man of Fortune, 


drawn in, cheated, and ruin'd by a Pack of 
poor, lowſy, founging Fellows, that lived _ 


(formerly) in Ybite- Fryars, The Squire, a 
Sir Timothy Treat all; alſo - Sap: - Pate, A fat 
Sguire; A rich Fool, 

SQUIRISH, fooliſh ; alſo one that pre- 
tends to pay all Reckonings, and is not 


ſtrong enough in the Pocket. 4 
STAG, a Term (inverting Qualities) uſed 
for an Enemy, a Purfuer; as, 1 ſpy a Stag, 
uſed by that notorious young Robber, Fack 
Skepherd, when he firſt ſaw the Turn- 


key of Newgate, who purſu'd and took him 
aſter his firſt Eſcape from * — | 


| Hold. 


STALE ft, old, dull. 

STALE Maids at her laſt Prayers. 
STALLION, a Whore- Maſter ; 0 called 
froma Stone-horſe kept to cover Mares. 

STALL F1himper, a Baſtard, 

STALLING, making or ordaining. 


STALLING Xen, a Broker's Shop, or Y 


any Houſe that receives ſtolen Goods. 
To STAM . ſb, to Cant; as, The Cully 


ftamfleſhes rumly ; He cants very well. 
STAMMEL,” 


STAMPS.. Legs. 
— Shoes ; alſo Carriers, 


STAR» 


To ſpring Partridges; to 


| $QUAB, a very fat, truſs Perſon ; a new 
{ hatch'd Chick ; alſo a Couch. 


| SQUAWTL, a Voice; as, The cove hot 2 | 


| or Strammel, a brawny, f 
luſty, ſtrapping Wench- 
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STARTER, a Queſtion ; alſo a Flincher. 


Jam no Starten; 1 
o home. 
STICK Flams, a Pair of Gloves. 
STINGO, humming, ftrong Liquor. 
- STITCH Back, very Strong Ale. 
STOCK Drawers, Stockings. 
STONE Dead, quite dead. | 
STONE Doublet, a Priſon. | 
STOP; as, I have Sope bis Blubber, I 
have ſtopt his Mouth. 2 
STOP Hole Abbey, the Nick name of the 
chief Rendezvous of the Canting Crew of 
Cypſies, Beggars, Cheats, Thieves, cc. 
STOTER, a great Blow. Stoter bim, or, 
Tip him a Stoter; Settle him; give him a 


an't flinch, or cry to 


ſwinging Blow. | 
STOW, i. e. You have ſaid enough. Story 
ou, bene Cove 3 Hold your Peace, good Fel- 
low. Stow your Whids and plant tbem; for 
the Cove of the Ken can cant them 53 Take care 
what you ſay, for the Man of the Houſe un- 
derſtands you. 1 as 
STRAPPING, lying with a Wench, 
STRAPPING Lafs, 
banded Woman. 
_- STRETCHING, hanging. 
| Pretch for it; He will be hang d. 8 
To STRETCH, to tell a Lye; as, He 
Rretebt bard ; He told a whiſking Lye. 
STRIKE, to beg, to rob; alſo to borrow 
Money. Strike all the Cheats; Rob all you 
meet. Strike the Cull ; Beg of that Gentle- 
man. Strike the Cloy ; get the Fellow's Mo- 


He will 


ney from him. He has flruck the Quidds; 


He has got the Mcney from him. He frites 


every Body; He borrows Money-every whete, 


he runs in every one's Debt. 

To STRIP, to rob or gut a Houſe, to un. 
rig any Body, or to bite them of their 
Money. | | 


To STRIP the Ken; To gut the Houſe, 


To STRIP the Table; To win all the 


Money on the Place. We have ſiript the 
Cu; We have got all the Fool's Money. 


The Cove's ſtript; The Rogue has not a 


Fack left to help himſelf. 

STROMMIEL, Straw, or Hair, as, She 

bath good Store of Strommel on her Nob, 

_ STROWLERS, Vagabonds, Itinerants, 
Men of no ſettled Abode, of a precarious Life, 


| Wanderers of Fortune, ſuch as Gypſies, Beg- 


gars, Pedlars, Hawkers, Mountebanks, Fid- 
lers, Country-Players, Rope-dancers, Jug 
lers, Tumblers, Shewers of Tricks, and 
Raree-ſhow-men. | 

__. STROWLING Morts, who, pretending 
to be Widows, often travel the Countries, 
making Lace upon Yews, Beggars-tape, 
Sc. Are light fingered, ſubtle, hypocritical, 
cruel, and often dangerous to meet, eſpecially 
when a Ruler is with them. 

STRUM, a Perriwig. Rum Strum, A 
long Wig. Alſo a handſome Wench, or 
Strumpete : 

y - 


tale Rattle, and bru 


TA 


- STUBBLE J:; Hold your Tongue, - 


Which ſee. 
SUCK, Wine or ſtrong Drink. This is run 
Suck; It is excellent Tipple. Well go and 
Suck our Faces; but if they toute us, we'll 
; Let's go to drink and 


| be merry; but if we be ſmelt by the People 


of the Houſe, we muſt ſcowre off. He loves 
to ſuck his Face; He delights in Drinking. 
SUCKY, drunkiſh, maniling, Half-Seag 
over. 
SUIT and Cloal, good Store of Brandy or 
any agreeable Liquor. | | 
SUN burnt, clapt. „ | 
£ SUNNY Bazk, a good, roufing Winter 
ire, | | | 
SUPERNACULUM, not ſo much as 2 
Drop left to be poured upon the Thumbenail, 
ſo cleverly was the Liquor tipt off. 
_ _ SU-PUOUCH, an Hofteſs or Landlady, 
| SUTLER, he that pockets up Gloves, 
Knives, Handkerchiefs, Snuff and Tobacco- 


boxes, and other leſſer Moveables. 


SW ADDLERS, Rogues, who, not con- 


abuſe, and often murder the Paſſengers, 
Hence, To Swaddlez; To beat luſtily with 
7-8. A 

| SWAG, a Shop, Rum Swag ; Full of 
rich Cages... | | 
To SWAGGER, to vapour or bounce. 
SWEET, eaſy to be taken in: Alſo ex- 


Hand, ſaid of one who has the Knack of 
ſealing by Slight of Hand, N : 


Sharpers. To ſweeten; To decoy, drawn 
in, and bite, To be ſweet upon; To coax, 
wheedle, entice or allure. 8 
SwWòIG, a Draught ot Liquor; To fig it 
|; to drink it all up, | | 


— 


lour their Roguery. Fellows crying 0/d Shes, 
Boots, or Brooms ; and thoſe pretending to buy 
Old Suits, Hats or Cloaks, are alſo called 
Sewig- Men, and oftentimes, if an Opportu- 
| nity offers, make all Fiſh that comes to the 
Net. | TOES bor 
SWINDGING-Clap, Swindging Fellow; 
Sabindging Lye, a very great one. 3 
To SWINGE one off, to beat him ſoundly. 


T 


ACKLE, a Miftreſs ; alſo good Cloaths. 
| The Cull has tipt his Tackle Rum-riggingy 
or has tif.t his Bloſs Rum Tackle ; The keep- 
ing Coxcomb has given his Miftreſs very fine 
Cloaths. | 
TAKE the Culls in, Seize the Men in order 
to rob them. 8 


TALE-Telers, a ſort of Servants in uſe 
| | with 


— 


4 _ 


STUDING Ker, the ſame as Sralling K., 


tent to rob and plunder, beat and barbarouſly binds 1 


pert, dexterous, clever; As, Sweet's your 


SWEETNERS, Guinea-droppers, Cheats, 


other 


SWIG- Men, carrying ſmall Haberdaſhery- Dy 
Wates about, pretending to fell them, to co- 


rent a 


TA 


ſtrikin 


'TA 
TA 
falſe L 
TA 


miſma 


dorrov 


ed an 


the 8. 


1 


with the great Men in Treland, to lull them : 
aſleep with Stories of a Cock and a Bull, 


Co 
SALESMAN; as, I tell you my Tale and 
my Taleſman, or Author. | | 

TALL Boy, a Pottle or two Quart Pot, 

TALLY -Menr, Brokers that let out Cloaths 
to wear per Week, Month, or Year, See 
Rabbet Suckers. 

TAP, a Blow, a ſmall Tap, Cc. 

TAPE, Red or White Geneva, Aniſeed, 
Clove Water, ſo called by Canters and Villains, 
and the Renters of the Tap, Fc. in Neo- 

gate, and other Priſons. 


TAPLASH, wretched, ſorry Drink, or 


 Hogwalſh, . ” 
TART Danes, ſharp, quick, pert. 
TARTAR, a notorious Rogue or Sharper, 


who ſticks not to rob his brother Rogue. Hence | 
To catch a Tartar, is ſaid, among the Canting 


Varlets, when a Rogue attacks one that he 
thinks a Paſſenger, but proves to be of this 


Claſs of Villains, who in his Turn having 
overcome the Aſſailant, robs, plunders, and 


binds him. 

TATTER-De-Mallign, a tattered Beg- 
gar, ſometimes half naked, with Deſign to 
move Charity, having better Cloaths at Home. 
In Tatters, in Rags, Tattered and Torn, 

rent and torn. e of | 
_ _TATTLE, or Tattler, an Alarum, or 
ſtriking Watch; or indeed any other Watch. 

'TATS, falſe Dice. 1 

TAT Manger, a Sharper or Cheat, uſing 
falſe Dice, Fn 3 

TAUD RV, gariſh, gawdy, with lace, or 
miſmatch'd and ſtaring Colours: A Term 
dorrow'd from thoſe Times when they trick - 
ed and bedecked the Shrines and Altars of 
the Saints, as being at Emulation with each 
other upon that Occaſion, The Votaries of 
St. Audery (an Ifle of E/y Saint) exceeding all 


Altar, it grew into a By-word, upon any 
thing very gawdy, that it was All Taudry, as 
much as to ſay, All St. Audery, Ds + 
FTA LE, a Sword, Ws 555 

TA LE Drawer, Sword Stealers, The 
ſame as Wiper Drawers, He drew the Cull's 
Yayle rumly, He whipt away the Gentle- 
mans Sword cleverly, _ 1 | 
 TEAGUE-Land, Ireland, 

TEAGUE Landers, Iriſhmen. 

TEARS of the Tanlard, Drops of the 
good Liquor that fall beſide. 125 
TEMPLE Pictling, the Pumping of Bai- 
liffs, Bums, Setters, Pick- Pockets, Cc. 

TENDER Parnel, a very nicely educated 


Creature, apt to catch cold on the leaſt Puff of 
Wind. TENN | 


TERCEL Gentle, a Knight or Gentleman | 


ef a good Eftate ; alſo any rich Man. 


TERRA Firma, an Eftate in Land; Has 


the Cull any Terra Firma? Has th 
7 25 7 r as the Fool got 


' 


| Drinking. 
the reſt in the Dreſs and Equipage of their | 


TT 


THE Dragon upon St. George, the Womag 


uppermoſt. . 


THIEF Takers, who make a Trade of 


helping People (for a Gratuity) to their loſt 
Goods, and ſometimes for Intereſt or Envy, 
ſnapping the Rogues themſelves, being uſually 
in Fee with them, and acquainted with their 
Haunts, | 

THOROUGH Cough, farting and cough- 
ing at the ſame Time, | 

THOROUCH Paſage, in at one Ear and 
out at t'other. 


© THOROUGH Stitch, over Shoes, over 


Boots, 


THREE Legged Stool, or Three legged 


Mare, Tyburn. | 


THREE Threads, half common Ale, and 


half Stout or double Beer. 
THREPPS, Three-pence. 
THROTTLE, Throat or Gullet; He 
ſeized his Throttle, i, e. He took him by 
the Throat, | 129 5 
T HRU MS. Three- pence. 
Thrums ; Lend me Three- pence. 
THUMMIKINS, a Puniſhment (in Scot- 
land) by hard ſqueezing or preſſing of the 


Thumbs, to extort Confeſſion, which ſtretches 


them prodigiouſly, and is very painful, In 
Camps, and on Board of Ships, lighted 


Matches are clapt between che Fingers to the 


ſame Intent. 


 "THWACEK, to beat with a Stick or 
Cudgel. 8 i 


TIB, a young Laſs. 


TIB of the Puttery, a Gooſe, 


TICK, as to run on Tick; To go on the 


Score, or Truſt. 


TICKLE Pitcher, a Toſspot, or Po- 


companion. A lewd Man or Woman. 
 TICKRUM, a Licence. 
_ TIFFING, lying with a Wench, alſo 


 TILTER, a Sword; % Tl, to fight with 
a Rapier. Run a Tilt, a (wift Purſuit, _ 
TINT for Tant, Hit for Hit, Daſh for 
Daſh. SE Rt 5 c | & 

TIP, to give or lend. Tip your Lowr or 
Cole, or Pl! mill ye, Give me your Money, 
or I'll kill ye. 
are ſawcy, Knock down the Men for reſiſt- 


ing. Tip the Cole to Adam Jiler, Give your 
| Pick- pocket Money preſently to your run- 


ning Comrade. Tip the Miſh, Give me t he 
Shirt, 
Tip it all off, Drink it all off at a Draught · 
Don't. ſpoil bis Tip, Don't baulk his Draught, 
A Tub of gecd Tip, (for Tipple) a Caſk of 
ſtrong Drink. To tip off, alſo ſignifies to 
66. Y 
TIPLER, a Fuddle cap, or Toſspot. 
TIPSY, almoſt drunk. 
TIT, a Horſe, alſo a young prim Laſs. 
TIT Bit, a fine Snack, or choice Morſel. 
TITTLE Tarrle, idle, impertinent Talk. 
To TITTER, to laugh at a Feather. 


4 8 


Tip ae. 


Tip the Culls a Sock for they 


Tip me a Hog, Lend me a Shilling, 


TITTER 
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IT TER.- Ter, one ready to reel, at 
every Jog, or Blaſt of Wind. 
| TOGE, a Coat, i 

TOGEMANS, a Cown, or Cloak, 7. 
have bit the Togemans, I have ſtole the Cloak, 
*Tis a rum Togemans, let's nin it; Tis a good 
Camblet Cloak, let's whip it off. 

TOKENS, the Plague; alſo Preſents 
from another; alſo a Farthing, Not 4 Token 
left, Not a Farthing remaining, Tom Fools 
Token, Money. [ 

TOL. Toledo, a Sword. Bite the Tol, 
Steal the Sword, A Rum Tol, A flver 
Hilted Sword. A Nucere Tol, A Braſs or 
Steel-hilted or ordinery Sword, | 

TOM. Boy, a Tom Rig, or Romp. 

TOM of Bedlam, the ſame as TRE, 
Which ſee. 

TOM Cory, a very filly Fellow, 

TOM Thumb, a Dwarf or diminutive 
Fellow. | 
TOM Long, tedious ; ; as Come by Tom 


Long tbe Carrier, of what is very long a 


coming, 


TONGUE-Pad, a ſmooth, glib tongued, |. 


| Infinuating Fellow. 
TONY, a filly Fellow or Ninny. off. meer 
Tony; a meer Simpleton, 
- TOQL, an Implement fit for any Turn, 
the Creature of any Cauſe or Faction, a 
meer Property, or Cat's Foot. | 
To Top, to cheat or trick any one N alſo 
to infult. What, do you top upon me ? Do 
you ftick a little Wax to the Dice to keep 
them together, to get the Chance you would 
have? He thought to baue tupt upon me; He 
deſigned to have put upon, ſharped, bullied, | 
or affronted me, | 
. TOP Diver, a Lover of Women. 


To TOPE, to drink. An old Teper, Z 5 
Naunch Drunkard. To tope it about, or duſt | 


it about, to drink briſkly about. 

TOP Heavy, Drunk, 

TOPPIN "Fellow, who has reached the | 
Pitch and greateſt Eminence in any Art, the 
- Maſter, and the Cock of his Profeſſion, 
TOPPING Cbeat, the Gallows, 
TOPPING Cove, the Hangman, 
TORCH Cal, Bumfodder, | 
_ TORIES, Irih Thieves or Rapparces. 

To TOST, or Toaſt, to name or begin a 


new Health. bo toffs now ?- Who Chriftens | 


the Health? An old Toft, A pert, plealant, 
old Fellow. 
TOTTY- Headed, giddy-headed, hare- 
brained. „ ee 
To TOUR 2 to look out ſharp, to be 
_ To TOUT 5 upon one's Guard, Who 
toute? Who looks out ſharp ? Tout the Culls ; j 


Eye thoſe Folks which Way they take. Do | 


you tout and bulk, and I'll file; If you'll eye 
and joſtle him, 7 will pick his Pocket, TY 
|  TOUTING Ken, a T or Alchoufe | 


TR 
TOWER Hil! Play, a Slap on the Face 
and a Kick on the Breech. 
TOWN Bull, one that rides all the Wo. 
men' he meets, 
TOWER, a Gadd mord, uſed to denote 
bad, or clipped Money; as, They have been 
e, the Tower with it, the Piece of Money 
has been clipt, 
TRACK, to go. Track up the Dancers, 
Whip up the Stairs, 
TRANSNEAR, to come up with any 
Body. 

TRANSLAT ORS, Sellers of 0'd Shnes 
and Boots, between Shcemakers and Coblers, 
alſo that turn or tranſlate out of one Lan- 
gua ge into another. 

TRANSMOGRIFY, or rather Trarſ- 
migrafy, to alter or rew vamp. 
 TRANTER, See Crocker, 

_- FRAPAN, he that draws in or wheedles 
a Cull, and Bites him. Trapann'd, ſharp'd, 
enſagr* d. | 

TRAPES, a a dangling Slattern, 

TIRES WINS, three Pence, | 

TRIGRY Mate, an idle She-companion, 

TRIB, a Priſon. He is in Trib, for Tri- 
bulation, He is laid by the Heels, or in a great 


deal of Trouble, 


TRIM, Dreſs. In a ſad Trier, dirty, 


undreſs' d. A trim Lad, a ſpruce, neat, 
well trick'd Man. | 
TRIMMING, cheating People of their | 


Money, 

To TRINE, to hang, alſo Tyburn. 

TRINING, hanging, 

TRINKET 8, Toys and Trifles. 
_ TRINGUM.- TRANGUM, a Whim or 
Maggot. 

TRIPE, the Belly or Guts. 

TRIP, a ſhort Voyage or Journey, alſo an 
Error of the Tongue, or Pen, a Stumble, 


a falſe Step, a Miſcarriage. Alſo a Baſtard. 


TROT, as, An old Tot, a ſorry, baſe 
old Woman. A Dog Trot, a pretty Pace. 

| TROTTERS, Feet, uſually Sheeps. Shake 
your Trotters ; Troop off, be gone. 

To TROLL About, to ſaunter, Jokers 
or wander about. 


coarſe Romp. | 
TROOPER, a half Crown. 
TROUNCED, troubled, caſt in Lav, 


| puniſted, 


TRUG, a dirty Puzzle, an exdinary ſorry 
Woman. 

TRULL, a Where, alſo a Tinker's tra 
velling Wife or Wench, 

TRUMPERY, old Ware, old Stuff, 

TRUNDLERS, Peaſe, 

TRUNK, a Noſe; How fares your cid 
Trunk ? Does your Noſe ſtand faſt ? 

TRUSTY-Trojan, or Trufly Trout, 3 fort 
Friend or Confident, 

TUCK'D, bang'd. 


| | TUMBLER 


i 


T ROL Lok. A great Trollepy a al | 


To 


= little! 


or 


ſure 


EA 


braces another Party. | | 


| To knock off the Irons, 


wiſe Brandy and Eggs mixed. 


.. -ittle Noiſe 3 alſo to tremble, 


To Vamp; To new drels, liquer, refieſh or 


Sock. 


Acts of Debauchery. 
VELVET, a Tongue. 


{ Wreſtlers, Cudgel- Players, Ge. 


| TUMBLER, a Cart, To ſhove the Tum- 
bier; To be whipt at the Cart's Tail; alſo 


one that decoys, or draws others into play; 
and one that ſhews Tricks with and without | 


a Hoop. | l . ; 
TURK, any cruel hard-hearted Man. 
TURKEY Merchants, Drivers of Tur- 
whe URKISH- Shore, Lambeth, Southwark 
and Rotherhith Side of the Water. 
TURK ISH-Treatment, very ſharp or ill 
dealing in Buſineſs. 


TURN. Coat, he that quits one and em- 


 TURNIP Pate, white or Fair-hair'd. 
TWEAK, as in a Tweak, in a heavy 
Taking, much vexed, or very angry 
 TWELVER, a Shilling. 5 
To TWIG, to diſingage, to ſunder, to 
ſnap, to break off; as, Jo twig the Darvies ; 
TWIST, half Tea, half Coffee : Like- 
Hot- Pot, 
Alſo to Eat; as, to twiſt luſtily, to feed 
like a Farmer. : „„ 
_ To TWIST, to eat heartily. 
TWISTED, executed, hanged. 

To TWIT, to hit ip the Teeth. 

To TWIT TER, to laugh much with 


% 


= 


-F Frolicks. - _-. - 5 | | 
 VAGRANT, a wandering Rogue, a 
Rrolling Vagabond. 3 | | 
VAIN- Glorious, or Oſtentatious Man, one 
that boaſts without Reaſon, or, as the Can- 
ers ſay, piſſes more than be drinks, 

_ VALET, a Servant. | 
Jo VAMP, to pawn any thing, I“ 
Vamp, and tip you the Cole; I'll pawn my 
Cloaths, but I'll raiſe the Money for you. 


rub up old Hats, Boots, Shoes, Cc. Alſo a 


VAMPERS, Stockings. 
VAN; as, Madam Van. See Madam. 
VARLETS, now. Rogues, Raſcals, Sc. 
tho' formerly Yeomens Servants, | 
To VAULT, as, to Vaul:, to commit 
VAULTING- School, a Bawdy-houſe, 
| Tip the Velvet, 
'To tongue a Woman. - 5 
VINEGAR, a Cloak ; alſo the Fellow 
that makes a Ring, and keeps Order amongſt 


VIRAGO, a maſculine Woman, or a 

great two-handed Female, 9 
UNRIG'D, ſtripp'd, undreſs'd. Unrig 

che Drab, pull all the Whore's Cloaths of, | 


] Chamber-pot, or Glaſs, 


 UNWASH”D Bawzdry, tank, fulſom 
„ | og 
UPHILS, high Dice. 1 
VOUCHERS, that put off falſe Money 
for ſham Coiners. Alſo one that warrants 
Gagers or under Officers Accompts, either 
at the Exciſe Office, or elſewhere, | 
UPPISH, rampant, crowing, full of Mo- 
ney. He is very uppiſh ; He is well-lined in 
the Fob, alſo briſk. 
UPRIGHT-MEN, As an Uyrigbt- man, 
ſignifies the Chief or Principal of a Crew. 
The vileſt ſtouteſt Rogue in the Pack, is 


ſole Right to the firſt Night's Lodging with 


among the whole Fraternity, He carries a 
his Filchman, and has a larger Share than 
ordinary of whatſceyer is gotten in the So- 
ciety, He often travels in Company with 30 
or 40 Males and Females, Abram-men, and 
others, over whom he preſides arbitrarily, 


who are unable to travel, or fatigued, are by 


| Turns carry'd in Panniers by an Aſs or two, 
| or by ſome poor Jades which they procure for 


that Purpoſe. Go upright, ſaid by Taylors 
and Shoemakers, to their Servants, when 
any Money is given to make them drink, 


| and ſignifies, Bring it all out in Drink, tho? 
the Doror intended leſs, and expects Change, 
or ſome Return of Money, _ | 
{ UPSTARTS, new raiſed to Honour. 
JV I URCHIN, a little ſorry Fellow, alſo a 
AG ARIES, wild Rambles, extravagant 5 


Hedge-hog. 


* 


generally choſen to this Poſt, and he has the 
the Dells, who afterwards are uſed in common 


ſnort Truncheon in his Hand, Which he calls 


and ſometimes the Women and Children, 


URINAL of the Planets, Ireland, with us, | 


Heidelberg and Cologn, in Germany, have the 
ſame Name upcn the ſame Account; alſo a 


| T; \ N 7 ADDLE, to go like a Duck. 


WAG-Jail, a light Woman. 


|. WALLOWIS E, a malkiſh, ill Taſte. 


To WAP, to lie with a Man. IF ſhe won"? 
wap | 
ſhe won't. lie with a Man for a Penny, let 
her hang for a Balf-penny, 


expert at the Sport. 
WAPPER- Eyed, that has ſere or running 
Eyes. | | 
WAPPING, the AQ of Coition. 


UNTWISTED, endone, ruin'd. 
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of 


| WAG, Waggiſh, arch, game - 
ſome, pleaſant. 5-7 Es 


becaule of its frequent and great Rains, as 


for a Win, let her trine for a Make ; if” 


Mort ⁊uap- 
apace ; a Woman ef Experience, or very 


WARM, we | lined or fluſh in the Pocket, 


_ Geoatle 8 
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WARMING- Pan, an old faſhion'd large "oF i 
Watch. A Scots Warming-Pan ; Aa She £4 
Bed - fellow | 3 1 

WARREN, he that is Security for Goods 4 $f 
taken up en Credit, by extravagant youny-” * 1 


a bles and Trinkets: Alſo Money. 


Gentlemen; alſo a Boarding-ſchool, or a 
Ba wdy- houſe, which are too much the NE 
Thing. 

WASH, Paint for Faces. 

 WASPISH, peeviſh, 

WATER- Pad, one that robs Ships, Hoys, 
Lighters, Barges or Boats in the River of 
2 A Sort of BADGERS. Which 
ee. i 
WAT TLES, Ears; alſo Sheep- folds. 

WEB, Cloth of any Sort. | 

WEDGE, Plate, or Silver or Gold More: 


15 1 - Fiddle, or Scotch. Fiddle, the 

Ite 

WESTMINSTER - Wedding, a Whore 
and a Rogue married together. 

WET-2zaker, a Drunkard of that Sect. 
W HEAD LE, a Sharper. To cut a 
] beadle; to decoy, by Fawniog and Inſinua- 
tion. 

WHEEL. Band in the Nick, regular arink- 
ing over the left Thumb. 

WHETSTONE's Par}, a Lane betwixt 
Holbourn and Lincoln e Fields, formerly 
a noted Neſt for Whores, now diſpark” d, _ 
__ WHIDS, Words. 

To WHIDDLE, to enter into a Parley, 


to compound with, or take off by a Bribe; 


as, Did you whiddle with the Cull ? Did you 
. bribe or compound with the Evidence? Aifo 
to impeach, or diſcover ; as, He whiddles ; 
He peaches. Ile wohiddles the awbole Scrap ; 
He diſcovers all be knows, The Cull bas 
eohiddled, becauſe que zoculd not tip bim a 
FInack; The Dog has diſcovered, becauſe we 
did not give him a Share, They whiddle 
Thief, and wwe muſt\ Bruſh ; They cry out 
Thieves, and we muſt fly. 

WHIDDLER, a Peaches (or rather Im- 
peacher) of his Gang. 1 
WIIG Land, Scotland. 

' WHINERS, Prayers, Suppllcations; Se. 

WHIP: Shire, Yorkfhire, : 

WHIPSTER, a ſharp, or ſubtle Fellow. 

J WHIP /, to ſteal, to drink cleverly, 
ro ſnatch and to run away, Fhipt through 


the Lungs ; Run through the Body with af WILES, 3 intrigues, cunning Stra- | 


Sword. Whipe in at the Aw; Got 1 in at | 
the Window. 
.WHIM, a Maggot. 
\ WHIMSICAL, maggotiſh. | 
WHIMPER, a low or ſmall Cry. 
WHINDLE, a low or feigned Cry. 
To WHINE, to cry ſqueekingly. . 
WHINYARD, a Sword. 
_ WHIPPER=-Sza/p r, a very ſmall ſprightly | 
Bo 
1 counterfeit Mariners beg - 
ping with falſe Paſſes, pretending Ship-wrecks, 
great Loſſes at Sea, nartow Eſcapes, Cc. 
telling diſma} Stories, having learnt Tar- 
Terms on purpoſe; but are meer Cheats; and 
will not ſtick to rob a Booth at a Fair, or 


l 2 1 
W -- 


carry their Morts or Wenches, which they 
pretend to be their Wives, whom they mira. 


| culouſly ſaved in the Ship-wreck, altho' all 


their Children were drowned, the Ship ſplit. 

ting on a Rock near the Lands. End, with 

ſuch like Forgeries. 

WIHIRLEGIOS, Teſticles. 

WHISK, a little inconſiderable, imper- 

tinent F ellow. | 

WHISKER, a great Lye. 

WHISKINS, ſhallow, brown Bowls te 

drink out of. | 
WHISTLE, the Throat. 7 your 

Whiſtle; liquor your Throat. 


waymen in the Night broke Newgate, aud 
are gore into the Country. 
WHITE -Chappel= Portion, two torn wen 
and what Nature gave. 
WHITE Tape, See Tape. 
WHITE Vool, Silver. 
WHITHER-D* ye· go, an inſolent pre- 
ſcribing, very, Wife. 
WHORE's Kitling, or Whores Son, ® [ 
$7. 
WHOW Ball, a Milkmaid. 
WIBBLE, ſad Drink. 
WICKET, a Caſement, alſo a little Door, 
— Tout rhrough the Wicket, and ſee where a 
Crlly piles with bis Gentry mort, hoſe Mans 
are the rummeſt I ever touted before 3 Look 
thro* the Caſement, and ſee where the Man 
walks with a Gentlewoman, whoſe Face is the 
faireſt I have ever ſeen. 
WICH ER. Cully, See Witcher-Cully, 


Graſs Widow, one that pretends to have 


dren. _ 
WILD Rogues, Fs as are trained up o from 

Children to Nim golden or filver Buttons off 
of Coats, to creep in at Cellar and Shop- 


| windows, and to flip in at Docrs behind 


People; alſo that have been whipt, burnt in 
the Fiſt, and often in Priſon for Roguery. 


tagems. 
WILY, cunning, crafty, intriguing. 
WILLING-7, a little Horſe that Tra- 


| vels chearfully; alſo a coming Gul, 


WILLOW, poor, and of no Reputation. 
WIN, a Penny. To win; To ſteal. Von, 
Stolen, The Cull bas wwon à couple of rum 


Silver Candleſticks. 


expectedly by He Death of a Friend. 
WINDY Yellow, without Senſe or Rea- 
ſon. 


WINK, a Signal or Intimation. He tif 
the Wink ; Re gave the Sign or Signal, _ 
WINNINGS, Money, or Reward, Vin: 


an Houle in ſome By-rcad, They often 


WHIT, Newgate, As, Five Rumpadders, 
are rub'd in the Darkmans out of the Whit, 
and are pid d into the Deuſeaville; Five High- 


WIDOWS-Veeds, mourning Cloaths. 44 


been married, but never was, yet has Chil- 


Glimfticks; The Rogue has ſtole a pair of 
WIND. Fall, a great Fortune fallen un · : 


WIND Mills in the Head, empty Projed. | 


| meg. 


0 #, | 


nings for Wapping 3 Money given a Woman 1 tricked : Wormed out of, inveigled out of, or . 


For lying with- her. 
WIPE, a Blow, alſo a Reflection. He 


tipt me a rum Wipe ; He gave him a ſwing- 
ing Blow. I gave bim à Wipe, I ſpoke 
ſomething that cut him or gaul'd him, He 
evip'd his Noſe ; He gull'd him. 
WIPER, a Handkerchief. Nim the 
Wiper, to ſteal the Handkerchief. 
WIPER Drawer, a Handkerchief-ſtealer. 
He drew a broad, narrow, cam, or ſpeck'd 


Wiper, He pickt Pockets of a broad, or 
narrow, Ghenting, Cambritk, or coloured g 


Handkerchief. 


WIRE-Draw, a Fetch or Trick to whee- 
dle in Bubbles, alſo to ſcrew, over-reach, 
or deal hard with, Wire-drawn, fo ſerved | 


or treated, ; 
WISE Man of Got ham, a Fool. 
To WIT, to know or underſtand. 
The WIT, Newgate, New Priſen, or 


 Bridequell, The ſame as V Bit. 


WIT CHER. Silver. | 
WITCHER Bubber, a Silver Bowl. The 


Cull is Piked with the Witcher-bubber 5 The | 
Rogue is marched off with the Silver Bowl. 


 WITCHER- Cully, a Silver - ſmith. 
WITCHER Tilter, a Silver-hilted Sword, 


Hie has bit, or drawn the Witcher-tilter ; He 


has ſtole the Silver-hilted Sword, 


J WOBBLE, to boil. The Pot avobbles, 


1, e. the Pot boils, the Meat is enough. 


WOMAN of the Town, a Proſtitute or 
common Harlot. | 
WOMBLE-Ty-Cropt the Indifpoſition of 


2 Drunkard es a Debauch in Wine or other 


Liquors: As, He is Wanble-ty- Cropt; He is 


| Cropſick, Ee. 
WOODEN-Ruff, a Pillory. He wore the | 


Mooden ruff; He ſtood in the Pillory. 


WOOD Pecker, a a rags that bets, 


while others game. 


In a WOOD, or, 8 Maze; In a Peck | 
of Troubles; being! in a Doubt, or at a Loſs, 


what Courſe to take, by Reaſon of ſome 
very critical Turn in one's Affairs; or, among 


Canters, by being ſurpriz d, and in great Dan- 


ger of being taken, in a Robbery, or any 
other unlawful Act. 


WOOLLY -Crown, a ſoft. headed Fellow, 


WOOL: Gathering; as, Your Wits arte a 


Wool. Zathering; ſaid of a Perſon in a ſerious, 


or, as "tis called, in a brown Study; ; or who 
knows not We he does, 


 WORD-Pecker, one that plays with Werds: 


A Punſter. 


WORM D, undermined, . cheated, 


Tong 


— 


X 


 ANTIPPE, a Scold; the Name of 

Socrates's ſcolding Wife ; ; who never 

could move his Patience, tho' by premeditated 

and repeated Injuries, Whence it is uſed for 
any Shrew, or ſcolding, brawling Woman. 


* 


luſſlly. 
YARMOUTH- -Capan, a red Herring. 


forfeiting their Charter. 


YEA-and-Nay- ben, a Phraſe originally 


| applied to Quakets; but now uſed for any 


fimple Fellows. 


Jealous, 


Gold of any Coin. 
To YELP (from the Yelping of a Dog) to 
cry, to bawl, to complain. 


for trifling Incidents. 
YEST, a Diminutive of 22 a Day 


YOAK'D, married. 


YORKSHIRE-Tike, a reg. Manner 
of Man. 


crouch- back'd, or deformed Perſon. 


Fool. 

ZLOUCH or Shuch, a ſlovenly ungenteef 
Man, 

ZNEES, Froft, or Frozen; Zneeſy Wea- 
ther; F roy Weather. | 

ZN UZ, the ſame as Znees. 
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To AM, to eat - heardlly.. to fu | 


| YARMOUTH-Coach, a ſorry low Cart 
to ride on, drawn by one Horſe, 
YARMOUTH-Pye, made of Herrings, 
highly ſpiced, and preſented by the City of 
| Norwich annually to the King, on Pain of 


YARUM, Milk, or Food made of Milk. 


YELLOW, at firſt uſed by the Canters 
| only, but now in common * for being 


YELLOW. Boy, a Guinea, or Piece of | 


YELPER, a Town Cryer; alſo one ſubject | 
to complain, or make pitiful Lamentation | 


AD, a like the Letter Z, as, A | 
meer Zad, uſed of any bandy-legg' d, 


ZANY, a Mountebank's Merry-Andrew, 
or Jeſter, to diſtinguiſh him from a Lord's 
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WW ABBREVIATIONS. nade w/e of in the foregoing 


Military Term, 
Old Word. 
Old French, 
Old Latin. 
Old Phraſe. 
Old Records. 
Old Statute. 


8 
2 


ick... 
B. Britiſh, + ® 
TC. Br. Welk. 

Ch. Chaldee. 

C. L. Civil Law. 

C. 7. Chymical Term. 
Dan. Daniſh. En 
By. --. - Dutch. 25 Phyſical Term. 

F or Fr. French,  * | Poetical Word. 

F. I. Foreſt Law. | Sax. Saxon. 

FE. of I. French of Latin. Se: Scotch. 

Gr. Greek. S. L. Statute Law. 

| ZH. Hebrew. . Span. . Spaniſh. 

H. P. Hunting Phraſe. [S. P.  Sea-Phraſe, 

H. T. Hunting Term. S. 7. © Sea Term. 
r |S. V. Scripture Word, 
ER. GE an: ' To 
p. Law Phraſe. | Teut, Teutonic or Ancient 
JFC FV --- 
P. Military Phraſe, * MDs 
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